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Macao 


Macao. (See Portugal.) 


McCall, E. & Co., agents to receive in- 
stallments from Peru, 2587. 


McCulloch vs. Maryland.—A case brought 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1819, in which the right of a 
State to interfere with the execution of 
Federal laws was denied. McCulloch was 
eashier of the Baltimore branch of the 
Bank of the United States, which had been 
incorporated by an act of Congress in 1816 
and had headquarters in_ Philadelphia. 
The action brought by the State of Mary- 
land against McCulloch was one of debt, 
he, it was averred, having refused to com- 
ply with an act of the Maryland general 
assembly of 1818 which imposed a tax 
upon all banks or branches of banks doing 


“business in Maryland and not chartered by 


the State legislature. The court of appeals 
of Maryland decided against the plaintiff. 
The Supreme Court reversed this decision, 
declaring that the act under which the bank 
was chartered was constitutional, and that 
therefore the act of the Maryland legisla- 
ture of 1818 was contrary to the Constitu- 
tion ‘of the United States, and therefore 
void, because States have no power, by 
taxation or otherwise, to impede or con- 
trol the operations of constitutional laws 
enacted by Congress to carry into _execu- 
tion any of the powers of the Federal 
Government, 

Mace. — Originally a club about five feet 


long with a thick knob at the end, and a 
valuable weapon for attack in hand-to-hand 
conflicts. The mace accordingly came to 
signify power, and is used as the insignia 
of authority in many legislative bodies. It 
is used as such particularly by the Lord 
Chancellor of England and the Speaker of 
the English House of Commons and the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
globe representing the world, on which is 
perched an American eagle with wings out- 
stretched. . 

Macedonia,—A section of southeastern Hu- 


rope, west and south of the Rhodope Moun- 
tains and north and northwest of the Ae- 
gean- Sea. It corresponds almost exactly 
to the former Turkish vilayet of Salon- 
iki, with the eastern portion of the former 
Turkish vilayet of Monastir. The popula- 
tion is extremely mixed, composed of Bul- 
gars, Serbs, Greeks, Mohammedan Rou- 
mans, Turks and Albanians. However, the 
predominant race is ‘generally agreed to be 
the Bulgars. 

Turkish persecutions and’ oppression in 
Macedonia were marked throughout the 
nineteenth century, and were largely re- 
sponsible for the Balkan Wars of 1912-3. 
(See Balkan Wars.) Because of the defeat 


‘of Bulgaria in the Second Balkan War, 


much of Macedonia was given to Greece in 
1913, although the principle of nationality 
would have seemed to favor Bulgaria; and 
with the defeat of Bulgaria in the World 
War, Greece was granted by the Peace 
Conference most of the remainder of Mace- 
donia, cutting off Bulgaria from access to 
the Mediterranean. 


‘¢Macedonian.’’—A British gun boat, cap- 
tured by the gun boat The United States in 
the War of 1812. ‘ 


~Macedonian, The, 1822, 3015, 3064. 


Award of arbiter referred, 3381. 
Capture of, 506. 
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The latter’s mace ends in a. 
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Claims for, adjusted, 2116. 
Second claim discussed, 2193. 
Payment of, 3445. 


Machine Guns, development of, reco 
mended, 7235. 


Machinery. (See 
chinery.) 

Machine Tools, should be defined befo 
being put on free list, 7751. 


Mackinaw, Mich.: 

Extension of civil authority ove 
recommended, 190. 

Lands ceded for post of, discusse 
421, 426. 

Proclamation granting privileges « 
other ports to, 2859, 

Reduction of, discussed, 534. 


McKinley, William.—March 4, 189 
Sept. 14, 1901. ‘ 
(FIRST TERM, 1897-1901.) 
Twenty-eighth Administration—Republicar 
Vice-President—Garret A. Hobart. 


Secretary of State— 
John Sherman. 
William R, Day. 
John Hay. 
Secretary of, the Treasury— 
Lyman "J. Gage. 
Secretary of War— 
Russel A. Alger. 
Elihu Root. 


Attorney-General— 
Joseph McKenna, 
John W. Griggs. 

Postmaster-General— 
James A. Gary. 
Charles E. Smith, 

Secretary of the Navy— 

: John D. Long. 
Secretary of the Interior— 
Corrfelius N. Bliss. 

Ethan A. Hitchcock, 

Secretary of Agriculture— 
James Wilson. 


McKinley was elected by the Republics 


Engines and M 


" party at the elections of 1896 and 190 


At the Republican National Conventton |: 
St. Louis, June 16, 1896, he was nominaté 
on the first ballot, overwhelmingly defea 
ing Reed and Quay, his closest rivals. 


Platform.—The platform on this occas’ 
caused much discussion over the ae 
plank, and Senator Teller’s resolution see 
ing to commit the party to an endorseme! 
of gold and silver, with free coinage on 
basis of 16 to 1, was defeated.. The pla 
form as adopted severely arraigned the Der 
ocratic administration; blamed it for tl 
period of financial depression through whic 
the country had just passed; confirmed ti 
party’s allegiance to the doctrine of pr 
tection; advocated a continuance and r 
vival of reciprocity ; favored the restoratic 
of discriminating duties ; stood unreserved 
for sound money; opposed the debasing | 
currency by free coinage; pledged amp 
provisions for veterans; urged the contr 
of Hawaii by the United States, the buildir 
of the trans;Isthmian canal, and the pu 
chase of the Danish West Indies; co 
demned the Armenian massacres; reasser 
ed the Monroe Doctrine; urged the restor 
tion of peace to, and the securing of i 


McKinley 


dependence for Cuba, by the United States; 
insisted upon rigid enforcement of im- 
migration laws; supported civil service re- 
form; condemned lynching; recommended 
a Board of Arbitration to adjudicate be- 
tween labor and capital; urged free-home- 
stead laws upon Congress; favored the ex- 
tension of statehood to the remaining terri- 
tories, and proper recognition—of Alaska; 
sympathized with temperance; and recog- 
nized the rights of women. 


Opposition—The Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago, July 7, 1896, nomi- 
nated William J. Bryan on the fifth bal- 
lot, over Bland and Pattison. The Peo- 
ple’s party, or Populists, in convention at 
St. Louis on July 22, 1896, agreed to sup- 
pert Bryan, and nominated Watson as Vice- 

resident., The National Silver party, at 
the same place and time, agreed to support 
Bryan for President and nominated Seywall 
for Vice-President. The sound-money Demo- 
crats in convention at Indianapolis, on 
Sept. 2, 1896, nominated General John W. 
Palmer and Generai Simon B. Buckner. as 
their candidates. The National Prohibition 
party was split over thé money question 
into “Narrow Gaugers,’” who wanted the 
platform confined to Prohibition, and the 
“Broad Gaugers,’’ who wanted free coinage 
and other national issues incorporated. The 
Narrow Gaugers nominated Joshua Levering 
and Hale Johnson as _ candidates. The 
Broad Gaugers nominated Rey. Charles E. 
Bentley and James A. Southgate. The So- 
cialist Labor Party, at New York, on July 
4, 1896, nominated Charles H. Matchett 
and Matthew Maguire as their candidates. 


Vote.—The popular vote gave McKinley 
7,111,607; Bryan, 6,509,052; Palmer, 222,- 
583; Levering, 134,645; Bentley, 13,968, 
and Matchett, 36,373. The electoral vote 
gave McKinley 271, Bryan 176, 


(SECOND TERM—MARCH 4, 1901-sEPT. 14, 
1901.) 


Twenty-ninth Administration—Republican. 

Vice-President—Theodore Roosevelt. 
Secretary of State— 

John Hay (continued). 
Secretary of the Treasury— 

Lyman-J, Gage (continued). 
Secretary of War— 

Elihu Root (continued). 
Attorney-General— 

Philander C. Knox. 


Postmaster-General— 

Charles E. Smith (continued). 
Secretary of the Navy— 

John D. Long conrhrasd). 
Secretary of the Interior— 

EB. rx Hitchcock (continued). 


Secretary of Agriculture— 
James Wilson (continued). 


The Republican National Convention held 
at Philadelphia in June, 1900, nominated 
President McKinley for a second term. 


SECOND TERM—Opposition.—The Demo- 
cratic National Convention, at Kansas City, 
Mo., nominated William J. Bryan. The 
People’s party, or Fusionists, at Sioux Falls, 

. D., endorsed Bryan’s candidacy; while 
the “Middle-of-the-Road” Anti-Fusionist fac- 
tion of the People’s party, at Cincinnati, 
nominated Wharton Barker. The Prohibi- 
tionists, at Chicago, nominated John G. 
Woolley, The Socialist Labor party, in 
New York City, nominated Joseph F. Mal- 
loney. The Social Democratic party, at In- 
dianapolis, nominated Eugene Debs. The 
United Christian party, at Rock let Tll., 
nominated Silas C. Swallow. The Silver 
Republican Convention, at Kansas City, en- 
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dorsed Bryan, The National party, in New 
York City, nominated Donelson Caffrey of 


_ Louisiana, but he declined the nomination. 


Vote.—The popular vote ran: McKinley, 
7,207,923 ; Bryan, 6,358,133; Woolley, 208,- 
914; Barker, 50,873; Debs, 87,814; Mal- 
loney, 39,379. The electoral vote stood: 
McKinley, 292; Bryan, 155. 


Party Affiliation—From his youth Will- 
iam McKinley was an ardent Republican. 
After ‘his return from the war, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and settled in Canton, 
Ohio, then an opposition county, where his 
political ability had abundant scope and 
where he quickly attained considerable po- 
litical prominence, In 1867, he favored ne- 
gro suffrage, a most unpopular topic in his 
neighborhood ; in 1875, at the height of the 
greenback craze, he spoke for sound money 
and the resumption of specie payment. In 
Congress, in 1878, he opposed the Wood 
Tariff Bill; in 1879 and 1880, ‘the opposed 
the repeal of the Federal election laws; 
in 1882, he advocated the protective policy 
in Congress and the tariff commission; in 
1884, he opposed the Morrison Tariff Bill; 
in 1884, he supported Blaine for the Presi- 
dency ; in 1886, he favored arbitration be- 
tween labor and capital; in 1887, he con- 
flucted a brilliant campaign against the 
Mills Bill, which was supposed to embody 
Cleyeland’s policy and ideas on the tariff; 
his final address in Congress on this bill 
has been characterized as ‘the most effec- 
tive and eloquent tariff speech ever heard 
in Congress.” This speech served as a text- 
book of the campaign. On April 16, 1890, 
Major McKinley introduced the tariff bill 
since known by his name, which became 
a law on Oct. 6, 1890. Defeated for Con- 
gress in 1890, he was elected Governor of 
Ohio. His inauguration as Governor took 
place shortly before the commencement of 
the Presidential campaign. 


Public Debt.—The public debt of the 
United States for the years to which Presi- 
dent McKinley was elected to serve stood 
as follows: July 1, 1897, $986,656,086.14 ; 
1898, $1,627,085,492.14; 1899, $1,155,320,- 
235.19; 1900, $1,107,711,257.89; 1901, 
$1,044,739,119.97 ; 1902, $969,457,241.04; 
asc $925,011,637.31; 1904, $967,2381,- 

. ° t 


Tariff—tiIn his Inaugural Address (page 
6238) President McKinley took up the tariff 
question. He said: ‘‘Nothing was ever made 
plainer at a general election than that the 
controlling principle in the raising of rev- 
enues from duties on imports is zealous 
care for American interests and American 
labor. The people have declared that such 
legislation should be had as will give ample 
protection and encouragement to the in- 
dustries and development of our country. 
. .. To this policy we are all, of whatever 
party, firmly bound by the voice of the peo- 
ple—a power vastly more potential than the 
expression of any political platform.’ Fur- 
ther, he says: ‘In the revision of the tariff 
especial attention should be given to the 
re-enactment and extension of the reciproc- 
ity ee oss of the law of 1890, under 
which so great a stimulus was given to our 
foreign trade in new and advantageous mar- 
kets for the surplus of our agricultural and 
manufactured products.” In his message 
at the special session (page 6246) he said: 
“The necessity of the passage of a tariff 
law which shall provide ample revenue, 
need not be further urged. The imperative 
demand of the hour is the prompt enact- 
ment of such a measure.’ In his Third 
Annual Message (page 6439) the President 
said: ‘I recommend that the Congress at its 
present session reduce the internal revenue 
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McKinley 


taxes imposed to meet the ex enses of th 
war with Spain in the sum of thirty palitisite 
of dollars. This reduction should be se- 
cured by the remission of these taxes which 
experience has shown to be the most bur- 
densome to the industries of the people.” 
In his Second Inaugural Address (page 
6465) the President said: “Now I have the 
eneeeection 60 aneunce that the Congress 
just close as reduced taxation’in th 

of $41,000,000." eae 


Foreign Policy.—In his First Inaugural 
Address (page 6241) President McKinley 
Summed up the foreign policy of his ad- 
Ininistration in these words: “We want no 
wars of conquest ; we must avoid the temp- 
tation of territorial aggression. War should 
never be entered upon until every agency 
of peace has failed; peace is preferable to 
war in almost every contingency, Arbitra- 
tion is the true-method of settlement of 


. international as well as local or individ- 


ual differences.”’ In a _ special message 
to Congress (page 6277) the President an- 
nounces the. destruction of the battleship 
Maine in Havana waters and the conclusion 
of the court of inquiry. - His special mes- 
sage (page 6281) deals with the revolution 
in Cuba and its effects upon the United 
States. In it he says: ‘The issue is now 
with Congress. It is a solemn responsibil- 
ity. I have exhausted every effort to relieve 
the intolerable condition of affairs which is 
at our doors. Prepared to execute every 
obligation imposed upon me by the Consti- 
tution and the law, I await your action.” 
By act of Congress, April 25, 1898, a state 
of war was declared to exist between the 
United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Spain. President McKinley’s proclama- 
tion of war (page 6474) followed on April 
26, 1898. The President discussed the fu- 
ture relations which should exist between 
the United States and Cuba in his Second 
Inaugural Address (page 6467). As to the 
war in the Philippines, the President said: 
“Our countrymen should not be deceived. We 
are not waging war against the Philippine 
Islands. A portion of them are making war 
against the United States.... We_ will 
not leave the destiny of the loyal millions 
in the islands to the disloyal thousands who 
are in rebellion against the United States.” 


Civil Service.—In his Inaugural Address 
(page 6241) the President said: ‘Reforms 
in the civil service must go on; but the 
changes should be real and genuine, not 
perfunctory, or pfompted by a zeal in be- 


half of any party simply because it happens 


to be in. power.” Among the reforms in- 
stituted, the President lays especial stress 
upon dismissals, and says: “. . . a distinct 
advance has been made in giving a hearing 
before dismissals upon all cases where in- 
competency is charged or demand made for 
the removal of officials in any of the De- 
partments.” In his Fourth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 6455) the President recommends 
the extension of such parts of the Civil 


Service regulations as may be practicable to. 


the Philippines. 
McKinley, William: 
Advancement and progress of the 
United States discussed by, 6618. 
Agriculture, Department of, discussed 
by, 6346, 6390. 
Alaska, discussed by, 6269, 6370, 
6400, 6429. 
Alien Contract Law, 6348, 6455. 
American Republics, Bureau of, dis- 
cussed by, 6338, 6349, 6381, 6436. 
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Annual Messages of, 6251, 6307, 6356, 
6416. . 

Arbitration, discussed by, 6242, 6267, 
6380, 6432. 

Army, discussed by, 6320, 6341, 6385, 
6449, 

Assassination of, analysis of causes 
and results of, by President Roose- 
velt, 6642. 

Autonomous government for Cuba, 
discussed by, 6261, 6284, 6308. 

Bering Sea Fisheries discussed, 6266, 
6336, 6375, 


“Biographical sketch of, 6234. 


Blockade of Cuban ports, discussed, 
6296, 6312. 

Buffalo, Pan-American Exposition at, 
discussed by, 6382, 6436. 

Census discussed by, 6345, 6389, 6454. 

Character of, 6641. 

China, Boxer uprising in, discussed 
by, 6417. 

Civil Service, discussed by, 6241, 
6274, 6405, 6455. 

Commerce, discussed by, 6241, 6338, 
6359, 6381, 6436, 6460. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of the 
United States regarding, discussed 
by, 6248, 6280, 6307. 

Death of— 

Action of Congress on, 6635. 
Announcement of, to Vice-Presi- 
dent and reply to, 6624. 

The assassination, 6622. 

To Representatives abroad, 6624. 

To the Army, 6625. 

To the Navy, 6627. 

To the Treasury, 6629. 
Certificate of the coroner, 6630. 
House Committee named, 6635. 
News at the White House, 6623. . 
Official order of observances, 6630. 
Official order of the Army, 6626. 
Order of procession, 6632. 

Orders to the Army, 6629. 

To the Guard of Honor, 6633. 

To the Navy, 6634. 
Proclamation of, 6639. 

Dewey appointed acting rear-admiral 
by, 6568. 

Executive orders of, 6568. 

Extraordinary session of Congress by 
proclamation of, 6470. 

Finances discussed by, 6236, 6242, 
6244, 6252, 6339, 6357, 6437, 6465. 

Five civilized tribes, discussed, 6346. 

Foreign policy, discussed, 6241, 6248, 
6280, 6295, 6307, 

Germany, relations with, 6330/6369, 
6429. 

Hawaiian Islands, affairs in, discussed 

by, 6399, 6453. 

Cable communication with, dis- 

cussed by, 6354, 6429. 


‘ 
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Questions with Japan, discussed by, 
6264, 6333. 

Transfer of, to the United States, 
discussed by, 6264, 6332. 

Hobart, Garret P., death of, 6356. 

Immigration, discussed by, 6240. 

Inauguration of, see illustration op- 

posite 6311. 

Italy, lynching of sublets of, made 

by, 6371, 6430, 6459, 6461. 

Japan, commercial relations with, dis- 
cussed by, 6373, 6431. 

Questions with, discussed by, 6264, 
6333. 

Kansas Pacific Railway, claims 
against, discussed by, 6273, 6342. 
Labor, hours of, discussed by, 6348, 

6455. 

Lands, Public, set apart as public 
reservation b roclamation of, 
6475, 6477, 6482, 6487, 6492, 6495, 
6497, 6499, 6500, 6504, 6505, 6514, 
6519, 6523, 6536, 6541, 6546, 6549, 
6551, 6561, 6566. 

Opened for ‘settlement by procla- 
mation of, 6486, 6506, 6525, 6547, 
6559, 

Revenue derived from, discussed 
by, 6346, 6452. 

Loans, discussed by, 6238, 6314. 

Lynchings, discussed by, 6248, 6277, 

6371, 6404, 6430, 6458, 6461. 

Manila, Cable Communication with, 

discussed by, 6348, 6373, 6449. 

Marshall Day, referred to, 6456. 

Mexico, treaty with, discussed by, 

6374. 


Modification of tariff laws, 6239. 

Monetary Commission, discussed by, 
6250. < 

Mosquito Indian Strip, 6365, 6433. 


Navy, discussed by, 6268, 6313, 6344, 


6387, 6440, 6451. 
Vessels for, construction of, 6268, 
6344. 

Nicaragua Canal, 
6326, 6366, 6433. 

Nicaragua, relations with, discussed 

by, 6264 
Revolutions in, discussed by, 6432. 

Ocean Cables with Philippines, 6348. 

Ozama River yay: claims, 6329, 
6427. 

Pacific railway claims, discussed by, 
6273, 6343, 6389. 

Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 

discussed by, 6382, 6436. 
Last speech of, at, 6618, 

Paris, France, Universal Exposition 
at, discussed by, 6247, 6267, 6275, 
6303, 6329, 6368, 6411, 6416, 6427, 
6455, 6457, 6461. 

Patent Office, discussed by, 6345, 
6388, 6453. 


‘discussed, 6265, 
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Peace Commission, Spanish-American, 

discussed by, 6321, 6322. 

At The Hague, discussed by, 6383, 

6432 

Peace Treaty with Spain— 
Proclaimed, 6356. 
Signing, illustration, opposite 6247. 

Pennsylvania, riots at Latimer, 6324, 
6363 

Pensions, discussed by, 6345, 6388, 
6452. 

Peru, affairs in, discussed by, 6335, 

6432. 

Force, ete., for, suggestions from 
commanders regarding, requested 

by, 6392, 6580. 

Philippine Islands, affairs in, 6441. 
Government for, discussed, 6391, 

6395, 6441. 

Thanks tendered to commanders 

and men by, 6319, 6579. 

Victory of squadron over Spanish 
fleet in bay of Manila, discussed 

by, 6297, 6315. 

Porto Rico, Legislation for, sug- 

gested by, 6402, 6447. 

Relief for, discussed by, 6403. 
Portrait of, 6233. 
Postal Service, discussed by, 6344, 
6386, 6451. 
Proclamations of— 
Blockade of Cuban ports, 6472, 

6481. 

Cessation of Tariff, Puerto Rico, 

6564, 

Copyright— 

Costa Rica, 6515. 

Netherlands, 6522. 

Existence of War—Spain, 6474. 

Facsimile of, opposite 6279. 
Extraordinary session of— 

Congress, 6470. 

Senate, 6544. 
Harrison, Benjamin, death of, 6545. 
Hawaiian Cable Concessiun, 6493, 
Lands, Public— 

Opened to _ settlement, 6486, 

6506, 6525, 6547, 6553. 

Set apart as public reservation, 
6475, 6477, 6482, 6487, 6492, 
6495, 6497, 6499, 6500, 6504, 
6505, 6516, 6519, 6523, 6536, 
6541, 6546, 6549, 6551, 6561, 
6566. 

Louisiana 
Germany, 6538. 
Italy, 6539. 
Peace with Spain, 6356. 
Revocation of suspension of port _ 
dues— 
Tobago, 6502. 
Trinidad, 6503. 


Purchase Exposition, 
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Sherman, John, death of, 6543. 
Southern Ute Indians, Colorado, 


6506. 
Suspension of hostilities, Spain, 
C48 i ae 
Suspension of tonnage dues— 
Mexico, 6471, 6496. 
Denmark, 6485. 
Thanksgiving, 6470, 6491, 6518, 
6544, 


Treatment to be accorded foreign 
vessels, 6474. 
Volunteers called for, 6473, 6477. 
Reconcentrados, 6256, 6283, 6284, 
6285, 6308. a 
Red Cross, American National, aid 


furnished Cubans by, discussed by, 
6284, 6308. 

Samoan Islands, Affairs of, and pol- 
icy of the United States, concern- 
ing. discussed by, 6336, 6375, 6428, 


Spanish-American War, discussed by, 
6295, 6297, 6298, 6302, 6305, 6307. 
(See also Spanish-American War.) 

Trusts, discussed by, 6240, 6360. 

Veto messages of— 

Navajo, 6411. 

Water Boundary Commission, dis- 

cussed by, 6334, 6374, 6432. 
McKinley Tariff Act, discussed, 5556, 

5626. - (See also Tariff.) 

McLane, The. (See Cedar Keys, Fla.) 


McLeod Case.—In 1840 Alexander Mc- 


Leod, a Canadian sojourning in New York, 
boasted of having taken part in the seiz- 
ure of the steamer Caroline during a re- 
bellion in Canada a few years previously. 
He was arrested and indicted for murder 
in Lockport, N. Y. The British minister 
demanded his release on the ground that 
McLeod had acted under orders and that 
the New York State courts had no juris- 
diction in a case that lay only between 
the two Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment admitted the justice of the British 
contention, but held that McLeod could 
only be released by operation of the law. 
The Attorney-General instituted habeas 
corpus proceedings, but the court held that 
there was no ground for releasing him. 
McLeod finally proved an alibi in October, 
1841, and was acquitted. 


Macomber vs. Eisner.—A case under the 


income tax law, in which the Supreme 
Court decided, by a vote of 5 to 4, in a deci- 
sion handed down on March 38, 1920, that 
dividends paid in the form of stock in- 
stead of in cash are not income and hence 
are not taxable as such by virtue of clause 
4 of Section 9 and clause & of Section 2 of 
Article I of the Constitution. The case 
was argued in the Supreme Court on April 
14, 1919 and was reargued on October 17 
and 20, 1919. 


Macon Bill No. 2.—A bill introduced in 


Congress by Nathaniel Macon and passed | 


in May, 1810, to relieve American commerce 
from the depredations of English and 
French cruisers and privateers. It provided 
that commerce should be free and carried 
* 
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Madagascar 


on under sanction of the Berlin and Milan 
ecrees of France and the orders in council 
of England, but that if either of these 
nations should withdraw from these con- 
ventions commerce should be_ prohibited 
with the nation which retained them. (See 
Berlin and Milan Decrees.) 


Madagascar.—A French colony in the In- 


dian Ocean off the southeast coast of Af- 
rica. It is the sixth largest island in the 
world, surpassed in size only by Australia, 
Greenland, New Guinea, Borneo and Baffin 
Land. Its length is 980 miles and its 
greatest breadth is 360 miles, the total area 
being 228,000 square miles. The latest 
figures show an estimated population ‘of 
about 3,545,000. 


The most important of the native tribes 
is the Hova, whose dialect, akin to the 
Malayan and Oceanic tongues, is under- 
stood over most of the island. The natives 
are divided into many clans, which seldom 
intermarry. The slave trade was abolished 
in 1877 and slavery itself in 1896. 


The central and eastern sections are very 
mountainous, the. western and southern 
sections being low: The good harbors are 
chiefly on the northwest coast. The most 
important ports are Tamatave, Majunga, 
Diego Suarez and Tulear. The chief town 
is Antananarivo in thu interior, with a pop- 
ulation of 68,115. 


Madagascar was known to Arab traders 
by the twelfth century. In the fifteenth 
century, the French, Portuguese and Eng- 
lish made settlements, but were driven off 
by the natives. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the French succeeded in holding a 
settlement for some years before being driv- 
en out. In 1815, France regained some set- 
tlements which she had made at the end 
of the eighteenth century and which she 
had lost to England during the Napoleonic 
Wars. Later in the nineteenth century, some 
British settlements managed to hold on 
while the relations with the rulers of the 
Hova tribe remained friendly. Toward the 
end of the century, France determined to 
conquer the island, and in 1895 the con- 
quest of Madagascar was completed. In 
1890, the French protectorate was recog- 
nized by Great Britain and in 1895 by the 
native rulers. In 1896, France officially 
declared Madagascar a French colony. The 
island is ruled by a Governor-general. There 
is no native elected assembly recognized 
in the Government, but native officials are 
employed to an extent in the administra- 
tion. 

Latest figures show almost 3,000,000 
acres of land under cultivation, 260,000 by 
Europeans. The chief products are rice, 
sugar, coffee, manioc, cotton, cacao, va- 
nilla, tobacco, butter beans, cloves and rub- 
ber. There are extensive forests of valu- 
able timber and there is an average annual 
production of some 35,000 metric tons of 
graphite. 


Besides agriculture, attention is devoted 
chiefly to cattle-raising. Latest figures 
show almost 7,000,000 cattle, 310,000 sheep, 
200,000 goats, 545,000 pigs, 3,000 ,horses 
and 700 ostriches. There is also weaving 
of silk, cotton and straw hats. Factories 
are being éstablished for the preparation of 
meat, sugar, rice, etc. There are also min- 
eral deposits of value. 

Latest figures show exports from Mada- 
gascar of $15,000,000 and imports of $25,- 
000,000. The chief imports are clothing, 
cotton, beverages, machinery and metals. 
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Madagascar : 


The chief exports are hides wax, fibre, gold 
dust and rice. The trade is chiefly’ with 
France and French colonies. 

There are few roads and only some 250 
miles of railroad open to trafiic. There is 
postal and telegraph service, 


Madagascar: 


Affairs of, report on, referred to, 
5399, 5400. 

Imprisonment of American citizen in, 
by French authorities, 6060, 6098. 

Treaty with, 3780, 4653. 

- Referred to, 4757. 


Madeira River, Brazil, exploration of, 
referred to, 4449. (See also Brazil, 
Physical Features. ) 


Madison, James.—1809-1817. 
bs (FIRST TERM, 1809-1813.) 


Sixth Administration—Democratic-Repub- 
lican. : 


Vice-President—George Clinton, 

Secretary of State— 

Robert Smith. 

James Monroe. 
Secretary of the Treasury— 

Albert Gallatin (continued), 
Secretary of War— 

William Eustis. 

John Armstrong. 
Secretary of the Navy— 

Paul Hamilton. 

William Jones. 


Attorney-General— 
esar A. Rodney (continued). 
William Pinkney. 


' Postmaster-General— 
Gideon Granger (continued). 


Nomination.—Madison was elected by the 
Democratic-Republicans in 1808 and 1812. 
Virginia, in separate caucuses, nominated 
James Madison and James Monroe as Pres- 
idential candidates to succeed Jefferson. 
But the Congressional Republican caucus, 
by an almost unanimous vote, chose Madi- 
son for President and George Clinton for 
Vice-President. Monroe had many sup- 
porters, but reconciled them to the choice 
of Madison by the suggestion that Monroe 
should succeed Madison. The Federalists 
held no caucus and made no formal nomi- 
nation; but they accepted C. C. Pinckney 
and Rufus King. The election was held 
Nov. 8, 1808, and seventeen States took 
part in it. 


Vote.—The electoral vote, counted Feb. 
8, 1809, gave Madison 122 votes and Clin- 
ton 113 votes, against 47 each for Pinck- 
ney and King. The New England Federal- 
ists by a determined effort, redeemed some 
of their lost States. The votes of New 
York, North Carolina, and Maryland were 
divided. 


(SECOND TERM, 1813-1817). 


Seventh Administration—Democratic-Re- 
publican. 


Vice-President—Elbridge Gerry. 


Secretary of State— ; 
Pi James Monroe (continued). 


Secretary of the Treasury— 
Albert Gallatin (continued). 
G. W. Campbell. 
Alex. J. Dallas. 
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Secretary of War— 
John Armstrong (continued). 
James Monroe (acting). 
Wm. H. Crawford. 


Secretary of the Navy— 
William Jones (continued). 
B. W. Crowninshield. 


Attorney-General— 
William Pinkney (continued). 
Richard Rush. 


Postmaster-General— 
Gideon Granger (continued). 
Return J. Meigs. 


SECOND TERM—Nomination.—In the 
election of 1812, Madison was nominated 
by the Republican Congressional caucus, 
at which New York State was represented 
by only one member. The other New York 
members formed a faction which nominated 
DeWitt Clinton. The Federalists, at a cau- 
eus held in New York City, agreed to 
support DeWitt Clinton for President and 
Jared Ingersoll for Vice-President. 


Vote—The federal election was held 
Nov. 3, 1812, and the electoral vote, which 
was counted Feb. 18, 1813, gave Madison 
128, against 89 for Clinton; and nee 131, 
against 86 for Ingersoll. Eighteen States 
took part, form Louisiana was admitted in 
1812. Maryland’s was the only divided 
vyote, and it was cast 6 to 5. 


Party Affiliation.—In the early construc- 
tion of the Government, Madison was a 
pronounced Federalist. He played a most 
important part in carrying the Constitu- 
tion through the Virginia Assembly, de- 
spite the well-organized opposition of such 
leaders as Patrick Henry and Lee. His 
work in the First National Congress in- 
cluded tariff resolutions, creation of ex- 
ecutive departments, and the proposal of 
amendments to the Constitution. He did 
not support Hamilton’s financial measures 
and it was not long before he became one 
of the leaders of the new Republican 
party. Especially did he oppose the as- 
sumption of state debts and the institu- 
tion of a national bank. While he sym- 
pathized with the French Revolutionists 
he did not go so far in this direction as 
did Jefferson. He led the debates in op- 
position to Jay’s treaty with Great Britain. 
In 1798 he. drew up the resolutions passed 
by the Virginia Assembly denouncing the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. , 


Political Complexion of Congress —The 
Eleventh Congress (1809-1811) was made 
up of a Senate of 34 members, of whom 
10 were Federalists and 24 Democrats; and 
the House, of 141 members, of whom 46 
were Federalists and 95 Democrats. In 
the Twelfth Congress (1811-1813) the Sen- 
ate, of 36 members, was made up of 6 
Federalists and 30 Democrats; the House, 
of 141 members, was made up of 36 Fed- 
eralists and 105 Democrats. In the Thir- 
teenth Congress (1813-1815) the Senate, 
of 36 members, was made up of 9 Fed- 
eralists and 27 Democrats, and the House, 
of 182 members, was made up of 67 Req) 
eralists and 115 Democrats. In the Four- 
teenth Congress (1815-1817) the Senate, of 
38 members, was made up of 12 Federal- 
ists and 26 Democrats; and the House, of 
183 members, was made up of 61 Federal- 
ists and 122 Democrats. 


Foreign Policy.—In his First Inaugural 
Address, Madison outlines his foreign pol- 
icy (page 451): “To cherish peace and 
friendly intercourse with all nations having 
corresponding dispositions; to maintain 


Madison 


strict neutrality toward belligerent na- 
tions; to prefer in all cases amicable 
discussion and reasonable accommodation 
of differences to a decision of them by an 
appeal to arms; to exclude foreign in- 
trigues and foreign partialities, so degrad-- 
ing to all countries and so baneful to free 
ones; to foster a spirit of independence 
too just to invade the rights of others, too 
proud to surrender our own, too liberal to 
indulge unworthy prejudices ourselves, and 
too elevated not to look down upon them 
in others; to hold the union of the states 
as the basis of their peace and happiness. 
... The embargo act of 1807 was re- 
pealed and the non-intercourse act substi- 
tuted in 1809. This proved ineffectual and 
was repealed in 1810, but was revived 
against Great Britain in 1811. Great Brit- 
ain conceded the rights of neutrals, but 
refused to accommodate the impressment 
of sailors, to the satisfaction of the United 


_ States. 


War with England.—During 1811, hostil- 
ities began on land and sea. By procla- 
mation of June 19, 1812, Madison (page 
497) declared war against Great Britain, 
and this followed closely upon his special 
message of June 1, 1812 (page 484), in 
which he reviewed the acts of hostility 
and offense of which Great Britain had 
been guilty. Throughout the several mes- 
sages the progress of the war is discussed. 
It is generally conceded that the conduct 
of the war was feeble on the part of the 
United States. So far as Madison’s con- 
nection with it is concerned, it may be 
remembered that he was essentially a man 
of peace and that the war, so important 
in the annals of the country and in the 
life history of those who bore themselves 
valiantly in defense of their country, be- 
comes a mere incident in Madison’s life. 
Eventful as his administration was, the 
part which he contributed was slight in 
comparison with his preeminently brilliant 
record before he reached the highest office. 


Public Debt—The public debt of the 
United States during the Madison admin- 
istration stood as follows: Jan.°1, 1810, 
53,173,217.50 ; 1811, $48,005,587.76 ; 1812, 
45,209,737.90 ; 1813, $55,962,827.57 ; 1814, 
81,487,846.24 ; 1815, $90,833,660.15 ; 1816, 
127,334,9383.74; 1817, $123,491,965.16. 


Tariff.—July 1, 1812, there was passed @ 
tariff act for imposing ‘‘additional duties 
upon all goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported from any foreign port or place, 
and for other purposes.’’ By this act, the 
duties were increased 100 per cent., and an 
additional tax of 10 per cent. was levied 
on all goods imported in foreign vessels. 
Feb. 25, 1813, a duty was imposed on the 
importation of iron wire; and July 29 of 
the same year the duty was imposed on 
imported salt, a bounty was granted on 
pickled fish exported, and certain vessels 
employed in the fisheries were entitled to 
allowances. In his Seventh Annual Mes- 
sage (page 552) Madison brings up the 
question of tariff for protection: ‘In ad- 
justing the duties on imports to the ob- 
ject of revenue, the influence of the tariff 
on manufactures will necessarily present 
itself for consideration. However wise the 
‘theory may be which leaves to the sagacity 
and interest of individuals the application 
of their industry and resources, there are 
in this as in other cases exceptions to 
the general rule. Besides the condition 
which the theory itself implies of a recip- 
rocal adoption by other nations, experi- 
ence teathes that so many circumstances 
must concur in introducing and maturing 
manufacturing establishments, especially 
of the more complicated kinds, that a coun- 
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try will remain long without them, al- 
though sufficiently advanced and in some 
respects even peculiarly fitted for carrying 
them on with success.” 

Slavery.—In his Second Annual Message 
(page 470) President Madison says: 
“Among the commercial abuses still com- 
mitted under the American flag, and leav- 
ing in force my former reference to that 
subject, it appears that American citizens 
are instrumental in carrying on a traffic in 
enslaved Africans, equally in violation of 
the laws of humanity and in defiance of 
those of their own country. The same 
just and benevolent motives which pro- 
duced the interdiction in force against this 
criminal conduct will doubtless be felt by 
Congress in devising further means of sup- 
pressing the evil.”’ 

Commerce.—The commercial status of the 
United States in the year 1810 was as 
follows: Area, 1,999,775 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 7,239,881; population per square 
mile, 3.62; gold coined, $501,435; silver 
coined, $638,774; money in _ circulation, 
$26,500,000 ; imports, $85,400,000 ; exports, 
$66,757,970; vessels built, 127,575 tons; 
vessels in foreign trade, 984,269 tons; ves- 
sels in coastwise trade, 440,175 tons; post- 
offices, 2,300. 


Madison, James: : 

Annual messages of, 458, 467, 476, 
499, 519, 532, 547, 558. 

Biographical sketch of, 450. 

Change of possession of Florida from 
Spain-to other foreign power ob- 
jected to, 473. 

Commissioner to settle boundary 
question with Georgia, 329. 

Conference with Senate regarding | 
Executive nominations, declined 
by, 515. j 

Constitutional amendment respecting 
internal improvements suggested 
by, 553. 

Death of— 

Announced, 1449, 
Correspondence of President Jack- 
son and Mrs. Madison on, 1479. 


Executive nominations, conference 
with Senate regarding, declined 
by, 515. 


Finances discussed by, 455, 461, 472, 
480, 504, 518, 523, 535, 549, 563. 
Foreign policy discussed by, 452, 473. 

Inaugural address of— 
First, 451. 
Second, 509. 
ee improvements discussed by, 
Oath of office, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 451. | 
Pardon granted deserters from Army 
by, 497, 499, 528. 
Portrait of, 449. 
Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
pope discussed by, 474, 475, 540, 
Proclamations of—~ 
Commercial relations with Great 
Britain— 
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Renewed, 457. 
Revoked, 458. 

Existence of war between United 
States and Great Britain, 497. 

Extraordinary session of— 
Congress, 476, 529. 

Senate, 571. 

Land bounties to Canadian volun- 
teers, 145. 

Military expedition against Span- 
ish dominions, 546. 

Pardons granted— 
Deserters, 497, 499, 528. 
Persons carrying on 

trade, 543. 

Possession of West Florida, 465. 

Preparation for defense of coun- 
try against British forces, 530. 

Thanksgiving, 498, 517, 543, 545. 

Treaty of peace with Great Brit- 
ain, 545. E 

Unlawful — possession 
lands, 557. 

Vessels of United States not to 
interfere with foreign vessels, 
528. 

Secretary of State, 329. 

Special session messages of, 453, 511. 

State of the Union discussed by, 524, 
552, 558. ° 

Tariff discussed by, 470, 522. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 498, 

517, 543, 5465. 

Treaty of peace with Great Britain, 

proclamation of, regarding, 545. 

Veto messages of— 

Endowing church in Mississippi, 

475. 


lawless 


of public 


Incorporating bank of United 
States, 540. 
Incorporating church in Alex- 


andria, Va., 474. 
Internal improvements, 569. 
Naturalization, 508. 
Trials in district courts, 496. 
War with— 
Algiers should be declared by Con- 
gress, 539. 
Great Britain discussed. 
of 1812.) 
Writings of, on Constitutional Con- 
‘vention referred to, 1479. 
Correspondence regarding publica- 
tion of, 1481. 

Madison Papers, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to resolution to distrib- 
ute, 1745. 

Madrid, capital of Spain, exposition at, 
to celebrate four hundredth anni- 
versary of discovery of America, 
5622. » 4 

Report of United States commission- 
ers to, transmitted, 5988. 

*Mafla.—A Sicilian secret order which alms 

to substitute its own authority for that 


(See War 
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.at law nor give evidence in court. 


Mail Routes 


legally constituted by the state. It first 
became prominent in 1860. It depends upon 
community of sentiment rather than thor- 
ough organization for its strength, and its 
members are bound neither to seek redress 
The 
boycott and blackmail are the usual means 
of offense, but violence is often resorted to. 
Members of the society emigrating to the 
United States have established branches in 
New York, New Orleans and elsewhere. 
On the night of Oct. 15, 1890, David C. 
Hennessy, chief of police of New Orleans, 
was assassinated before his own house by 
members of the Mafia to whose band he had 
traced a number of crimes. The officer re- 
ceived six wounds. JHleven Italians were 
arrested charged with the murder. - By the 
15th of the following March several of the 
prisoners had been acquitted, and, despair- 
ing of convicting any of them, on account 
of their disregard of oaths, a mob of en- 
raged citizens, headed by a lawyer named 
Parkerson, broke into the jail and put to 
death the eleven prisoners, including those 
who had been acquitted. In consequence of 
the delay in bringing to justice the perpe- 
trators of this deed the Italian Govern- 
ment made a protest against this violation 
of-the rights of Italian citizens, and the 
United States arranged the matter amicably 
by paying an indemnity to the families of 
the murdered Italians. 


Magazines. (See Arsenals and Maga- 
zines. ) 


Magicienne, The, appropriation to pay 
claims of owners of, recommended, 
3580, 


Maha Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mail Matter.—Mail matter is divided into 
four classes, as follows: First Class— 
Postal cards and private mailing cards, one 
cent each; letters and other sealed matter, 
two cents each ounce or fraction of ounce. 
“Drop” letters not involving delivery may 
be mailed for one cent each. Letters may 
be mailed also to Great Britain for two 
cents each, and at the same rate to Ger- 
many, provided that they take the direct 
ocean route to the latter country. Second 
Class—Newspapers and periodicals, When- 
mailed by the publisher in bulk, one cent 
per pound. Singly, one cent each for four 
ounces or fraction thereof. Delivery in the 
county in which second-class matter is pub- 
lished is free. Third Class—Comprises all 
other printed matter, and may be mailed at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof. Fourth Class—Atl oth- 
er mailable matter, including parcel post 
(q. v.). Mail carried for the Government 
is free, as is mail sent under the frank 
of a member of Congress. (See Post-Office 
Department. 


Mail Matter. (See Postal Service.) 
Mail Routes (see also Star Routes; Cum- 
berland Road): 
Appropriation for, 926. 
Discussed by President— 

Adams, J. Q., 873, 877, 985. 

Arthur, 4639. 

Buchanan, 2992. 

Fillmore, 2625, 2670. 
Harrison, Benj., 5633, 5756. 
Hayes, 4574. 

Madison, 552. 
Monroe, 587, 784, 825. 
Polk, 2355, 2503. 
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Van Buren, 1610, 1719, 1755. 
Washington, 58, 75, 99. 
Establishment of, vested in Congress, 


19; 

Little Rock to Cantonment Gibson, 

Ark., 932. 
Referred to, 60. 
' Washington, D. C., to New Orleans, 

La., surveyed by Isaac Briggs, 364. 

Wheeling, W. Va., to point on Missis- 
sippi River, 652, 683. 

Zanesville, Ohio, to seat of govern- 
ment of Missouri, 993. 


Mail Service. (See Postal Service; 
Railway Mail Service.) 


Mail Steamers. (See Postal Service.) 


Mail Subsidy urged for steamships to 
South America, 7374, 7435, 7503. (See 
also Postal Service.) 


Mails, Foreign, transmission of, through 
United States, referred to, 2175. (See 
also Postal Service.) 


Maine.—One of the New Hngland states; 
nickname, ‘‘The Pine Tree State’; motto, 
“Dirigo” (‘I direct’). The most north- 
easterly state of the Union. It extends 
from lat. 43° 4’ to 47° 28’ north and from 
long. 66° 57’ to 71° 7’ west. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Province of Quebec, 
on the east by New Brunswick, on the 
southeast and south by the Atlantic, and 
on the west by New Hampshire and Que- 
bec. The area of the State is 33,040 square 
miles. 

Settlements were made by the French 
under Du Monts in 1604 and by the Eng- 
lish in 1607. The first permanent settle- 
ment dates from 1623. Maine was a part 
of the province of Massachusetts Bay in 
1691 and became a separate state in 1820. 
The Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 set- 
tled the long-standing dispute regarding its 
northeastern boundary. 

The products of Maine are chiefly those 
derived from forestry, fishing, farming and 
quarrying. The most fertile portion, the 
Aroostook Valley, is. well adapted for the 
growing of fruits and vegetables. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 60,016, comprising 
6,296,859 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at $199,271,998. The average 
value of farm land advanced from about 
$8 an acre in 1900 to $14 an acre in 1910. 


The figures for the last annual agri- 
cultural production are as follows: 


Orop ° Acreage Bushels Value 
Potatoes .. 102,000 24,480,000 $34,270,000 
Gorn Fics 20,000 1,100,000 2,145,000 
Hay ....1,120,000 1,456,000* 27,227,000 
Wheat .-. 12,000 228,000 500,000 
Oats: ...- 170,000 5,745,000 5,285,000 

*Tons, 


At latest reports, the state’s farms con- 


‘tained 107,000 horses, valued at $16,478,- 


000; 179,000 cows, $14,141,000; 143,000 
other cattle, $5,134,000; 180,000 sheep, 
$1,710,000; and 116,000 swine, $2,842,000. 
The last annual wool clip was 935,000 
pounds. 
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The mineral products are relatively un- 
important, although Maine is the leading 
state in the production of feldspar. Other 
mineral products are granite and mineral 
waters, 


There are 2,144 miles of steam railway 
and 383 miles of electric line in the State. 
The population was 742,371 in 1910. 


Of the total population in 1910, 110,133 
were foreign-born, of whom some 76,000 
were Canadians. The largest religious body 
is the Roman Catholic. 


In 1920, the population was 768,014. 


The school population (ages 5 to 21) is 
228,489, Of these, 149,268 are enrolled in 
school, with an average daily attendance 
of 112,885. There are 5,697 teachers in the 
public school system. 


The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Maine having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 3,378. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $233,744,000, giving employment 
to 90,758 persons, using material valued at 
$117,655,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $200,371,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $50,525,000. 


Maine: 
Claims of, presented, 1496, 1687. 
Controversy with New Brunswick re- 
ferred to, 1805. 
Depredations in, committed by law- 


less men from British provinces, 
1733, : 

Correspondence regarding, 
1784, 1785, 1791. 

Northeastern boundary correspond- 


ence regarding. (See Northeast- 
ern Boundary.) 


Usurpation of jurisdiction within, 
by New Brunswick, 990. 
Maine, The.—One of the second-class 


battleships of the United States Navy. 
This vessel was sent to Havana, Cuba, in 
January, 1898, on a peaceful mission. She 
was received by the Spanish forts and naval 
vessels in the harbor with the courtesies 
usually extended to visiting war ships of a 
friendly power. Her anchorage was selected 
by the Spanish authorities. On the night of 
Feb. 15, 1898, the Maine was destroyed by 
a@ submarine mine (6277). It was believed 
that the Spaniards, who at the time were 
very much incensed at the interest Ameri- 
cans were taking in the Cuban insurrection, 
had maliciously destroyed the vessel and 
crew. Two officers and 258 sailors and 
marines lost their lives by the explosion 
(6296). An investigation failed to place 


1738, 


.the responsibility for the catastrophe, and 


Spain hastened to send a message 

at what she called an “incident, Tue Loe. 
ing up of the Maine was among the causes 
of the war with Spain, begun soon after- 
wards. A new battleship has since been 
added to the navy bearing the name Maine. 


(See  illustrati 
5898.) ons opposite 5485, 5866, 


Maine, The, destruction of, in Havana 
‘Harbor, Cuba, 6277, 6290, 6308. 
Findings of court of inquiry, dis- 
ede) 6277, 6290. 
umber of lives lost i 
ney im, report on, 
Proposition of Spain to investigate 
causes of, referred to, 6290. 


Maine, The 


Removal of wreck of, appropriation 
for, recommended; 7630. 


Makah Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Malay Archipelago.—The largest and most 
important island group or congeries of 
groups in the world, stretching from lat, 25° 
north to 12° south and from long. 93° to 
105° east. It is bounded on the north by 
the China Sea, on the east by the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the south and west by Austra- 
lia and the Indian Ocean. The principal 


groups are the Sunda Islands, including 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Sumbawa, Flores, 
Sandalwood, Timor, and several smaller 


ones; the Philippines in the north; Celebes 
and the Salayer Islands, north of Flores; 
the Moluccas and others east of Celebes. 
The chief islands for trade are Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and the Moluccas. The Dutch 
division of Papua is considered a part of 
the Malay Archipelago. The Philippines 


were taken by the United States from Spain - 


in 1898. Great Britain is in possession of 
Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Labuan. 
Native rajas rule most of the islands. The 
Dutch Hast Indies, including Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java, and the Celebes, comprise the 
greater and richer portion of the archipel- 
ago, having rights of suzerainty over the 
active princes. 


Malefactors of Great Wealth.—A phrase 
used by President Roosevelt, (7138), and 
afterwards popular in political discussions 
“a denoting men of riches who defied the 
aw. 


Malefactors of Wealth and Position, at- 
titude of Roosevelt administration 
toward, 7137. 


Proceeded against by the Department 
of Justice, 7085. 


Malta.—An island in the central Mediter- 
ranean south of Sicily. It has belonged to 
Great Britain since 1814. It is the head- 
quarters of the British Mediterranean fleet. 
and is strongly fortified and garrisoned. The 
area is 9114 square miles and the popula- 
tion, about 225,000. The chief town and 
port is Valetta, with some 45,000 inhab- 
itants. The chief agricultural products are 
potatoes, lemons, oranges and other fruits ; 
onions and other vegetables; grain, and a 
little cotton. The latest figures show annual 
imports of $10,400,000 and exports of $38,- 
000,000. The British crown colony of Malta 
includes also the islands of Gozo, 26 square 
miles, and Comino, 1 square mile. To the 
whole colony, the United States sent in the 
last culendar year goods valued at $622,000, 
as against $50,000 imports from Malta. A 
large proportion of vessels, especially of 
the British vessels, plying between the Hast 
and Western Europe stop at Malta. 


Malvern Hill (Va.), Battle of—The 
last of the Seven Days’ Battles before Rich- 
mond. On the morning of July 1, 1862, the 
Second, Third, and Sixth corps of McClel- 
lan’s army, under comman of Keyes, 
Franklin, Sumner, Heintzelman, and Porter, 
were united on Malvern Hill, a plateau near 
the James River. The approaches to the 
position were commanded by about 70 guns, 
several of them heavy siege cannon. The 
Confederate attack, under D. H. Hill and 
Magruder, was made about 3 P.M., and it 
eontinued until 9 p.M. The assailants were 
repulsed. During the night McClellan con- 
tinued his retreat to Harrison’s Landing. 
(See illustration opposite 3293.) ’ 


/ 
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Mammoth Cave. —This, the largest cavern 
in the world, is situated in a region in 
which caverns abound. Scientists explain 
the existence of these phenomena of nature 
in that region by the action of rain water, 
which from the earth collects chemicals 
of dissolving properties. 

Mammoth Cave is in Kentucky, near 
Green River, and about one hundred miles 
southwest of Lexington. It was discovered 
by a hunter in 1809. The entire cave has 
never been explored, but its length is about 
nine miles. It consists of series of cham- 
bers, domes and pits; and contains many 
rare and beautiful phenomena. There are 
several underground streams running 
through it, and there is some fish life. The 
longest avenue is Cleveland Avenue, which 
extends for two miles, and the largest in- 
dividual chamber is 450 feet long and 130 
feet wide. 


Management, Government and Private. 
(See Government Management.) 


Manassas (Va.), Battle of. (See Bull 
Run (Va.), Battle of.) 


Manassas (Va.), or Bull Run, Second 
Battle of.—On the morning of Aug. 30, 
1862, the day after the battle of Groveton; 
the conflict between the forces under Pope 
and those under Jackson was renewed. The 
latter, having been reenforced, massed his 
forces on the left of the Federal army with 
the intention of turning Pope’s flank and se- 
curing a position on the road.to Centerville, 
in Pope’s rear. The fiercest fighting of the 
day took place about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon on the ground where the battle of 
Bull Run had been fought July 21, 1861. 
By night the left wing of the Union army 
had been driven back about half a mile, the 
right not so far. Pope, being defeated, re- 
treated to Centerville. Federal loss, about 
15,000; Confederate, 8,400. (See also 
Groveton (Va.), Battle of.) 


Manassas, Va.: 

Army maneuvers at, 6927. 

Encampment at, 6774. 
Manchuria.—The northeastern section of 
China. It is north of Korea, east of Mon- 
golia, south and west of Siberia, from 
which it is separated by the Amur River 
on the north and the Usuri River on the 
east. Its area is estimated at 364,000 
square miles and its population at 13,000,- 
000. Before the World War, Russia and 
Japan were in competition to wrest Man- 
churia from China, and with the overthrow 
of the Tsarist Government of Russia in 
1917, Japan renewed her endeavors to gain . 
control of the country. 
Manchuria: 

Railroads in, internationalization and 

neutralization of, 7497. 
Russo-Japanese agreement regarding, 


7498. 
Mandan Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mandatory Principle in the League of 
Nations Covenant discussed, 8673, 
8793. (For text of the arrangements 
concerning mandatories, see pages 
8679 et seq.) 


Manila Harbor (Philippine Islands), 
Battle of—Prior to the _ beginning 


Manila 


of the war with Spain the Asiatic Squadron 
of the United States had been lying for 
several weeks at Hongkong, under the com- 
mand of Commodore (later Admiral) George 
Dewey. Upon the issuance of the colonial 
proclamation of neutrality, the usual 24 
hours’ notice having been given, Dewey re- 
paired to Mirs Bay, near Hongkong. From 
there he proceeded, under telegraphic orders, 
to capture or deStroy the Spanish fleet then 
assembled at Manila, capital of the Philip- 
pine Islands, a Spanish possession off the 
southeast coast of Asia, At daybreak May 
1, 1898, the American fleet entered Manila 
Bay and before noon effected the total de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet, consisting of 
10 warships and a transport, besides cap- 
turing the naval station and forts at Cavite. 
Thus at one blow, in a few hours, was an- 
nihilated Spain’s naval power in the Pacific. 
Nor was this all. The victory secured to 
the American commander complete control 
of the bay of Manila, with the ability to 
take the city at will. Not a life was lost 
on the American ships. The wounded num- 
bered only seven. The Spanish loss was 412 
officers and men killed and wounded. Aug. 
15, after a brief assault upon the works of 
Manila by the land forces under Gen. Mer- 
ritt, in which the squadron assisted, the 
last scene of the war was enacted at its 
starting place, resulting in the unconditional 
surrender of the city. 


Manila, Philippine Islands (see also 
Philippine Islands): 


Cable communications with, recom- 
mended, 6348, 6373, 6449. 
Expeditions to, under command of 
Gen. Merritt, 6315. 
Gen. Otis directed to avoid conflict 
with insurgents, 6584. 
‘Victory of— 
American squadron over Spanish 
fleet in bay of, discussed, 6297, 
6315. 
Commander of American squad- 
Tron— 
Fe Appointed acting rear-admiral, 
6297, 6568. 
Sword to be presented to, and 
medals to men under, 6302. 
Thanks of Congress to, and 
men under, 6298. 
Recommended, 6297. 
Reply of, 6302. 
Thanks of President tendered, 
6568. 
Referred to, 6297. 
Commander of the Hugh McCul- 
loch in, recognition of  ser- 
vices of, recommended, 6305. 
American squadron and land forces 
at, discussed, 6319. 
Thanks of. President tendered 
commanders and men, 6579, 


Mann Law. (See White Slavery.) 


Manor.—In English law a freehold es- 


tate held by the lord of the manor, who is 
entitled to maintain a tenure between him- 
self and copyhold tenants} whereby a sort 
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of feudal relation is kept up between them. 
Manors closely resemble the feudal estates 
held in Scotland by all proprietors of land. 
Manors of the English type were granted 
in the United States in several of the 
Colonies on such terms that property right 
earried right of jurisdiction. In 1636 the 
proprietor of Maryland ordered that every 
grant of 2,000 acres should be made a 
manor. 


Manual of Parliamentary Practice.—The 


manual prepared by Thomas Jefferson after 
he was elected Vice President in 1796 was 
the first such in this country, and it still 
holds the premier position as a guide for 
deliberative bodies, and is usually referred 
to as the Jefferson Manual. 


Manufactory Bank. (See Bank, Manu- 
factory.) 


Manufacturers, Association of.—In order 


to combat the encroachments of organized 
labor and offset the growing tendency of 
public opinion and state legislatures to ac. 
quiesce in the demands of labor men, no 
matter how ruinous to employers, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers was 
formed, A platform of ten principles for 
the guidance of members in dealing with 
Te labor question was formulated, as fol- 
ows: 


1. Fair dealing is the fundamental and 
basic principle on which relations between 
employees and employers should rest. 

2. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is not opposed to organizations of la- 
bor as such, but it is unalterably opposes 
to boycotts, blacklists and other illegal acts 
of interference with the personal liberty of 
employer or employee. 


3. No person should be refused employ- 
ment or in any way discriminated against 
on account of membership or non-member- 
ship in any labor organization, and there 
should be no discriminating against or in- 
terference with any employee who is not a 
member of a labor organization by members 
of such organizations. 


4, With due regard to contracts, it is the 
right of the employee to leave his employ-: 
ment whenever he sees fit, and it is the 
right of the employer to discharge any em- 
ployee when he sees fit. 


5. Employers must be free to employ 
their work people at wages mutually satis- 
factory, without interference’or dictation on 
the part of individuals or organizations not 
directly parties to such contracts. 


6. Employers must be unmolested and 
unhampered in the management of their 
business in determining the amount and 
quality of heir product, and in the use of 
any methods or systems of pay which are 
just and equitable. 


7. In the interest of employees and em- 
Pployers of the country, no limitation should 
be placed upon the opportunities of any 
person to learn any trade to which he or 
she may be adapted. 


8. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers disapproves absolutely of strikes and 
lockouts, and favors an equitable adjust- 
ment of all differences between employers 
and employees by any amicable method 
that will preserve the rights of both 
parties, cd 


9. Employees have the right to contract” 
for their services in a collective capacity, 
but any contract that contains a stipulation 
that employment should be denied to men 
not parties to the contract is an invasion of 
the constitutional rights of the American 


Manufactures 


Person: engaged in manufactures......... : 8 2ee toe 
Proprietors and firm members.......... 964.872 
Salaried employees.................... 964.217 
Wage earners (average number employed « : 

during the:year).:.0-o2.:..i,078... 7,036,337 
Wage earners, by months: 

BMWA Vis cfate atncs Ree ees is elias ae 7,075,682 
MEbrualy Saoehers sect see ete os 7,141,594 
MEato het nape tac. cee nieche sto sors 7,242,752 
PATI Marsrs Motes SER etctiaia Sere 7,217,320 
May ata be en ree oe cet ea 7,148,650 
MUNG Martane nae een e eee hea 7,100,368 
SQY sere eee «ots Shea Bites 7,018,867 
IAMZUBU int tai actalte as fo & Sasa eon 7,020,682 
GBeptembers oc Ge oign<cele selec 7,086,804 
Octoberstetad cacacis watcscictiewes 7,006,342 
PNOVEMIDERE eine horse « oitinnac ol 6,736,699 

Ry Decemibere gras: eho sh ss dscce sar 6,640,284 

Primary horsepower... 0.0.0.5 edeesecs. 22,537,129 

(CASI Sa ner Ben Otc aeenon SROBRe: hae $22,790,880,000 

Der vices emeck as. <cetetae dees sciences 5,367,249,000 
DAMEIOR Ee ae ose cun tenis omens Tiesec. 1,287,917,000 

SHEOHS ate oh ciainre isis efeis'e Syne 6 ei eieinininsisisie oie 4,079,332,000 

IM AtEI I AIse crm nes ti Aor nets. rte e eee 14,368,089,000 

Walue of productin..Jcc.) ssf ve oee ccc 24,246,323,000 

Value added by manufacture «(value of 
products less cost of materials)......... “ 9.878,234,000 


In the following table the several indus- 
tries are arranged in the order of the value 
of their output. ; 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Average 


Number Value 
of Wage- Pp > fe 
Earners. SNAILS 
Slaughtering and packing..... 89,728 | $1,370,568,000 
Foundries and machine shops. 531,011 1,228,475,000 
Lumber and timber..... -| 695,019 1,156,129,000 
Iron and steel, steel wor! 240,076 985,723,000 
Flour and grist mills.. 39,453 883,584,000 
Printing and publishin; 258,434 737,876,000 
Cotton goods....... 378,880 628,392,000 
Clothing, men’s..... -| 289,696 568,077,000 
Boots and shoes.........-..-- 198,297 512,798,000 
Woollen, worsted and felt goods} 168,722 435,979,000 
PEO DACCO seein as Sam ¥ niofe< © : 416,695,000 
Gar shOps- seers. 405,601,000 
Bread and bakeries 396,865,000 
Tron and steel, blast furnaces. . 391,429,000 
Clothing, women’s : 384,752,000 
Copper, smelting and refining. 15,628 378,806,000 
Liquors, malt....... satiele aise 54,579 374,730,000 
HPAGher. He 2 ccccs eee 8 iner - 62,202 327,874,000 
Sugar and molasses, not includ- > 
of. ING Heet....02 5b. bees aeee. 13,526 279,249,000 
Butter, cheese and milk....... 18,431 274,558,000 
Paper and wood pulp........- 89,492 267,657,000 
Automobiles..,........--++- 75,721 249,202,000 
PE UETAVEAING =, toa aceeays osietereie vale 128,452 239,887,000 
Petroleum refining........--- 13,929 236,998,000 
Electrical machinery.........- 87,256 221,309,000 
Liquors, distilled............. 6,430 204,699,000 
Hosiery and knit goods....... 129,275 200,144,000 
Copper, tin and sheet iron..... 73,615 199,824,000 
Silk and silk goods........... 99,037 196,912,000 
Lead, smelting and refining... . 7,424 167,406,000 
Gas, illuminating and heating. 37,215 166,814,000 
. Carriages and wagons........- 69,928 159,893,000 
Canning and preserving....... 59,968 157,101,000 
Brass and bronze.......-.---- 40,618 149,989,000 
Oil, cottonseed........-....+- 17,071 147,868,000 
Agricultural implements...... 50,551 146,329,000 
Patent medicines.......-.---- 22,895 141,942,000 
Confectionery. «45.000 oss2a- 44,638 134,796,000 
Paint and varnish.........--- 14,240 124,889,000 
Cars, steam railroad......+..+ 43,086 123,730,000 
Chemicals.........-+.0++++++ 23,714 117,689,000 
Marble and stone work....... 65,603 113,093,000 
Leather goods........+++++++ 34,907 104,719,000 
All other industries........... 1,634,927 | 4,561,002,000 
All industries, total.,......... *6,615,046 | $20,672,052,000 
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workman, is against public policy, and is in 
Violation of the conspiracy laws. This &SS0- 
ciation declares its unalterable antagonism 
to the closed shop and insists that the doors 
of no industry be closed against American 
workmen because of their membership er 
nhon-membership in any labor organization. 
10. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers pledges itself to oppose any and 
all legislation not in accord with the fere- 
going declaration. 
Manufactures.—The adjoining table is 


from a summary issued by the Di 
the Census in 1914. aS eee 


One of the important duties of the fed- 
eral census is to take account of the number 
and extent of the manufacturing establish- 
ments of the country and report on the 
number of persons engaged in the various 
industries, the value of finished products 
and the value added to raw material in the 
nea ee of manufacture, as in the preceding 
ables. 


‘Manufactures. (See also Business and 


Tariff) : 

Capital— 5 
Invested in, discussed, 5741. 
Should be applied to internal, 443. 

Depression in, mentioned, 559. 

Encouragement of, recommended, 58, 
60, 198, 197, 318, 454, 469, 480, 538, 
630; 979 = 

Increase of, 676, 760, 979, 1108, 3991. 

Prosperous condition of, 2404. 

ee to, 95, 175, 361, 456, 667, 

Statistics of, referred to, 3066, 3067. 

Tariff assistance to, 6713. 

Of 1828, effect on, 1012. 


*‘Man Without a Country, The.’’—The 
title of a story written in 1863 by Hdward 
Everett Hale, which has been widely read 
and has made a strong patriotic appeal. 


Manzano and Zuni National Forests 
combined, 7987. : 

Maps of United States, joint resolution 
providing for printing of, vetoed, 
5292. 

Marblehead, The, mentioned, 6317, 6766, 
6768, 6769. 


Marbury vs. Madison.— The first impor- 
tant case wherein the Supreme Court set 
aside an act of Congress because of con- 
flict with the Constitution. William Mar- 
bury and others had been appointed jus- 
tices of the peace in the District of Co- 
lumbia by President John Adams, with the 
consent of the Senate. Before their com- 
missions were issued Adams was succeeded 
by Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
was appointed Secretary of State. Failing 
to receive his commission, Marbury moved 
the Supreme Court to issue a mandamus 
to Madison commanding him to issue it. 
The court decided that Marbury was legally 
entitled to his commission, but that the 
court had no constitutional authority to 
issue a. mandamus in such a case, thus 
declaring unconstitutional a portion of the 
judiciary act of 1789, which purported to 
grant such authority. 


Marietta, The, voyage and arrival of, 
from San Francisco‘ discussed, 6316. 
Marine Conference, International, at 


Marine Conference 


Washington discussed and recommen- 
dations regarding, 5180, 5370, 5468, 
5493, 5498, 5543. 


Marine Corps.—The United States Marine 
Corps is an independent branch of the mili- 
tary service of the United States. serving 
generally under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The corps may be de- 
tached by order of the President for service 
with the army, and on various occasions 
parts of the corps have so served. 


Marines served on shore and on _ board 
vessels of the navy throughout the Revolu- 
tionary war, two battalions having been 
authorized by the Continental Congress 
Noy. 10, 1775, but the present organization 
dates from July 11, 1798, when an act of 
Congress was approved for establishing and 
organizing a marine corps to consist of one 
major, four captains, sixteen first lieuten- 
ants, twelve second lieutenants, forty-eight 
sergeants, forty-eight corporals, thirty-two 
drums and fifes and 720 privates. 

The following duties are assigned to the 
marine corps: To garrison the different 
navy yards and naval stations, both within 
and beyond the continental limits of the 
United States. To furnish the first line 
of the mobile defence of naval bases and 
naval stations beyond the continental limits 
of the United States. To man such naval 
defences, and to aid in manning, if neces- 
sary, such other defences as may be erected 
for the defence of naval bases and naval 
stations beyond. the continental limits of 
the United States. To garrison the Isthmian 
Canal Zone, Panama. To furnish such gar- 
risons and expeditionary forces for duties 
beyond the seas as may be necessary in 
time of peace. To serve on board all battle- 
ships and armored cruisers of the navy, 
and such other vessels as may be directed, 
in detachments of not less than 8 per cent 
of the strength of the enlisted men of the 
navy on said vessels. In case of disturb- 
ances in foreign countries marines are land- 
ed to protect American interests. 


The marine corps garrisons the follow- 
ing places: 

Naval Proving Ground, Indian Head, Md. 

American Legation, Peking, China. 

American Legation, Managua, Nicaragua. 

Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., and 
San Diego, Cal. 

Rifle Range, Winthrop, Md. 

Navy Yards.—Boston, Mass.; Charleston, 
S. C.; Mare Island, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Puget 
Sound, Wash.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Recruit Depots.—Mare Island, Cal., and 
Port Royal, S. C. 

Naval Stations.—Cavite, prpelas Is- 
lands; Guam, Mariana Islands; Guantana- 
mo, Cuba ; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; Key West, 
Fla.; Olongapo, Philippine Islands. 

Naval Academy.— Annapolis, Md. 

Naval Hospitals—Boston, Mass.; Las 
Animas, Colo.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, 
Va.; Washington, D. C. 

Naval Home.—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sitaff_Offices.—New York, N. Y., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Naval Magazines—Dover, N. J.; Fort 
Mifflin, Pa. ; Illingham, Mass.; Iona Island, 
N. Y.; St. Julien’s Creek, Va. 

Naval Prisons.—Cavite, Philippine Is- 
lands ; Mare Island, Cal.; Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Also 88 vessels of the U S. Navy. 

The latest authorized strength of the 
Marine Corps was 1,093 officers, 100 war- 
rant officers, 42 pay clerks and 27,400 en- 
listed men. Within this authorized strength 
were comprised 3 major generals, 9 briga- 
dier generals, 33 colonels, 44 lieutenant- 
colonels, 124 majors, 329 captains, 276 first 
lieutenants, 275 second lieutenants, 50 
marine gunners, 92 clerks, 73 sergeants 
major, 368 quartermaster sergeants, 3 drum 
majors, 413 first sergeants, 399 gunnery 
sergeants, 1,853 sergeants, 3,303 corporals, 
361 drummers and trumpeters, 4,224 first- 
class privates, 16,335 privates and 67 
musicians, 

The Marine Corps played a leading part 
in the activities of the American forces in 
France during the World War. Its losses 
were 2,800 dead, of whoin 1,614 were killed 
in action and 860 died of wounds; and 
8,793 wounded. These figures should be 
read in light of a total strength on active 
duty at the time of the armistice of 72,- 
963, of which 24,555 were in France. The 
Corps distinguished itself especially in the 
capture of Belleau Woods, where more than 
1,000 deaths were suffered by the Marines © 
and the name of which was later changed 
by the French Government to Marine Corps 
Woods (Bois de la Brigade de Marine.) 


Marine Corps: 
Appointment in, referred to, 1965. 
Compensation to officers of, referred 
to, 906, 1097. 
Expenditures of, 2670. 


Appropriation for, recommended, 
1045. 
Nominations for, referred to, 2586, 
3236. 


Plan for peace establishment of, 764. 

Rank and position in, discussed, 
3235, 

Recommendation for, 2502. 

Should be merged into artillery or 
infantry, 1023. 


Marine Corps Reserve. 
serve.) 


Marine Hospitals. 
Service.) 
Construction of, referred to, 2747. 
Patients treated by, during 1885, 4931. 

Plan for, referred to, 1613. 
Provision for, recommended, 324; 
Service discussed, 4931, 5877. 
Sites for, referred to, 1796, 1835. 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
1953, 
Marine Insurance. 
Fire.) 


Marine, Secretary of.—Up to 1781 the 
Board of Admiralty had supervision of all 
naval affairs. Feb. 7 of that year the Con- 
tinental Congress created the office of Sec- 
retary of Maritte, whose duties correspond- 
ed with those. of the present Secretary of 
the Navy. Before the end of that year, 
however, the duties of the office were trans. 
ferred to the Treasury Department. . 


Marine Signals, international confer- 


ence at Washington for adoption of 
system of, etc., 5468. 


(See Naval Re- 


(See also Health 


(See Insurance, 


’ 


Marines 


Marines: 
Arrest of, in Mexico, 7934. 


pe of, in Brooklyn Navy Yard, 


Mariposa Big Tree Grove, presented to 
Nation by California, 7013. 


Maritime Canal Company, referred to, 
5623, 6185, 6326. 


Maritime Law, declaration concerning 
referred to, 2917, 2945. 
Codification of, and international, 
conference on, 7411. 
(See also World War and Interna- 
tional law.) 


Maritime Policy, adoption of, by Unit- 
ed States recommended 6340. 


Maritime Rights, correspondence with 
foreign powers, 
to, 7854. 


Maritime War, rights of neutrals and 
belligerents in, discussed, 821. 
Uniform action of the powers regard- 
ing, 866. 


Markets (see also Business, Commerce 
and Trade): 
Domestic, for raw materials, neces- 
sary to protect farmers, 578. 
Foreign — combinations, competitions 
and long credits in, 8040. 
World, for American goods, 8321. 


Markets and Rural Organization Serv- 
ice, Agriculture Department.—A branch 


office of the Department of Agriculture de- 
voted to the study of the many problems 
of rural organization, including studies of 
marketing and distributing farm products 
and bettering country life. It is not gen- 
erally appreciated, said Secretary Houston, 
in his report for 1915, to what extent mar- 
keting troubles have their origin in irregu- 
larity of production or lack of a stable and 
balanced agriculture. In years when a de- 
structive disease prevails, the yield from 
an acreage normally sufficient to supply 
consuming requirements is insufficient to 
meet the demand, and high prices follow. 
High prices also may result from reduced 
acreage caused by low prices at planting 
time. High prices one year stimulate heavy 
planting the next. The solution of evils of 
this sort is the problem which confronts 
the Markets and Rural Organization Sery- 
ice. It is also an object of the service to 
supply shippers and distribators of perish- 
able products with accurate information con- 
cerning the quantities arriving in the large 
markets. 

Marmion Case.—The South Carolina legis- 


lature in 1822 passed a:law providing that 
any free negroes entering the ports of 
that State on ships could be imprisoned un- 
til the departure of the vessels. This was 
done in the case of negroes on board the 
Marmion. The district court of the United 
States in 1823 decided that this law was 
contrary to the Constitution and_ incom- 
patible with the international obligations 
of the United States. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral rendered a similar opinion in 1824. 


Marque and Reprisal, Letters of.— 


These are commissions issucd by a bellig- / tial law. 
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“times indulged, 


Martial Law 


erent state to vessels of private interests, 
either neutrals or those of its own citizens, 
authorizing them to fight the enemy at sea. 
The word marque represents the old mean- 
ing of “boundary,’’ and is used in this con- 
nection because letters of marque and re- 
prisal originally authorized the holder to . 
proceed across the boundaries into an enemy 
country in order to take reprisals. In 1797 
and in 1816, the United States forbade the 
issuance of letters of marque to neutrals, 
but allowed the practice for its own private 
citizens until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The Declaration of Paris, in 1856, 
forbade letters of marque and reprisal, but 
that declaration was not ratified by the 
United States because it did not exempt in- 
nocent commerce from capture at sea, Ac- 
cordingly, the United States is still tech- 
nically free to issue letters of marque and 
reprisal to its own citizens. 


Marriage: 

Collection of statistics of States by 
Director of Census, recommended, 
6942. 

Discussed, 7048. 


Marriages of American citizens abroad, 
recommendations regarding, 4246, 
4301, 4360. 


Marseillaise.—The French National Hymn. 
Composed in Strassburg in 1792 by a young 
officer, Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, it 
was sung by volunteers coming from the 
city of Marseilles when they entered Paris 
during the French Revolution, and later 
was shouted aloud with glee at the attack 
upon the King’s Palace. First called the 
Hymn of the Marseillians, the title soon 
was shortened to the Marseillaise. The 
hymn is decidedly stirring in both words 
and music, and is distinctively republican 
in its import, as is shown by the fact that 
it was prohibited during the later French 
empire and monarchy, and also by the fact 
that it has received recognition as the offi- 
cial hymn of the Socialist and of other revo- 
lutionary movements. 


Marshals, United States: 

Acts making appropriations to pay 
fees of, vetoed, 4493, 4497, 4543, 
4544. 

Appropriations for maintenance of 
service of, recommended, 4474, 
4525. 

Necessity for, referred to, 4535. 
Compensation to, discussed, 2666, 
2714, 4770, 4836, 4939, 5103. 

Referred to, 91. 


Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., lands desig- 
nated ~by proclamation for light- 
houses on, 1221. 


Martial Law.—A system of government 
under the direction of military authority. 
It is an arbitrary kind of law, proceeding 
directly from the military power and hav- 
ing no immediate constitutional or legis- 
lative sanction. It is only justified by, ne- 
cessity and supersedes all civil government. 
Sir Matthew Hale said: ‘Martial law is 
built on no settled principle, but is ar- 
bitrary, and, in truth, no law, but some- 
rather than allowed, as 
law.’ Suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus is essentially a declaration of mar- 
“In this case,’ says Blackstone, 


Martial Law 


“the nation parta with a portion of liberty 
to secure its permanent welfare, and sus- 
pected persons may then be arrested with- 
out cause assigned.” 


Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee.—In 1791 
Martin brought suit of ejectment against 
the defendant in the district court of Vir- 
inia for the recovery of certain lands. 
The court decided for the defendant. The 
court of appeals of Virginia reversed this 
decision, and their judgment was reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court in 
1816. The court .of appeals of Virginia 
refused to execute this judgment, declar- 
ing that the gpk power of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States does 
not extend to this court under a sound 
construction of the Constitution of the 
United States,’’ and that the ‘‘act of Con- 
gress to that effect is not in pursuance of 
said Constitution.’”’ The Supreme Court 
overruled this decision and thus established 
its jurisdiction upon such points. 


Martinique.—A French colony in the 


Lesser Antilles, with an area of 385 square 
miles and a population of 195,000. The 
chief town is Fort-de-France, The main pro- 
ducts are sugar, rum, cacao, coffee, tobacco, 
and cotton. There are some 15 sugar works, 
and a number of other factories. Latest 
figures show exports of $16,000,000 and im- 
ports of $11,000,000. 


Martinique, Island of: 

Tonnage on American vessels at, re- 
ferred to, 1123. 

* Voleanic eruption on, detroying St. 
Pierre, formerly populated by 26,- 
000, 6679. 

Mary Lowell, The, seizure of, by Span- 
ish authorities, referred to, 3986. 
Mary, The, capture and sequestration 
of, by Netherlands, 1612. 
Claims arising out of, 1693. 

Maryland.—One of the thirteen original 


tate;” motto, ‘Fatti maschii; parole 
femine” (“Deeds are men; words are 
women’). It was founded by Lord Bal- 


- timore in 1634 and named 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. 
Maryland extends from lat. 37° 538’ to 
39° 43’ north and from long. 75° 4’ to 79° 
33’ west. It is bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the 
Chesapeake Bay, on the southwest by Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia (separated by the 
Potomac), and on the west by West Vir- 
inia. It is divided into two parts by the 
hesapeake Bay, and has an area of 12,327 
square miles. 


Maryland was first settled at St. Marys 
in 1634 as a proprietary colony of the 
Calvert family, but was governed as a 
royal province from 1691 to 1716. The 
Mason and Dixon line was established as” 
the boundary between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania about 1766. 


The fisheries of the State are important, 
the oysters of Chesapeake Bay being wide- 
ly famous, Other fishery predic are shad, 
bass, perch, and shell fish. Agriculture is 
an important pursuit, about 82 per cent 
of the area being in farms, and these mostly 
worked by their owners. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 49,923; comprising 
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in honor of 
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5,057,140 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $286,167,028. Native 
white farmers operated 40,669 farms, about 
one-eighth of the farmers being negroes, 

The latest figures for the annual agricul- 
tural production are as follows: 


Orop Acreage Bushels Value 
Com #eecn.: 693,000 28,413,000 $39,778,000 
Wheat ....790,000 10,665,000 22,930,000 
Hay ar ete eee 450,000 630,000* 15,120,000 
Tobacco . 29,000 19,575,000¢ 5,872,000 
Potatoes .. 55,000 5,170,000 6,721,000 
Sw. Potatoes 12,000 1,680,000 2,234,000 
Oats reves 65,000 1,820,000 1,492,000 


*Tons; Pounds, 


The last figures for farm animals gave 
168,000 horses, valued at $17,136,000; 25,- 
000 mules, $3,350,000 ; 180,000 cows, $16,- 
020,000; 138,000 other cattle, $6,955,000 ; 
250,000 sheep, $2,725,000; 461,000 swine, 
$8,759,000. ‘The last annual wool clip was 
812,000 pounds. The fruit crop also is par- 
ticularly important. 


The most important mining industry is 
that of coal, in the western part of the 
state. The last annual coal production was 
4,760,000 tons. Maryland ranks eighth 
among the states in total manufacturing, 
first in fertilizer, eighth in tobacco, second 
in iron shipbuilding, third in clothing, 
tenth in iron and steel, and thirteenth in 
cotton goods. 

In 1910, the population was 1,295,346. 
In 1920, it was 1,449,610. The city of 
Baltimore accounts for more than half of 
the total number of inhabitants. Of the 
population im 1910, 232,250 were negroes 
and 104,174 were foreign-born. Of the 
foreign-born, 36,650 were from Germany 
and 25,532 were from Russia and Russian 
Poland. 

Latest figures show 2,476 public schools,_ 
with 6,525 teachers, of whom 975 are 
colored. There afte 235,268 pupils enrolled, 
of whom 41,395 are colored. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Maryland having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was 4,799. The amount of capital 
invested was $295,934,000, giving employ- 
ment to 131,333 persons, using material 
valued at $238,982,000, and turning gut 
finished goods worth $377,764,000.  Sal- 
aries and wages paid aggregate $71,829,000. 
This report showed a decrease in the num- 
ber of establishments since the last report, 
which was in 1909, but an increase in the 
amount of capital invested. 
of employees also increased. 


Maryland (see also Baltimore): 

Act of general assembly of, relating 
to Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Co., 870. 

Census of, referred to, 321, 

Cession of Government interest in 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to, 
considered, 1776. 

Claims of, against United States for 
pee during War of 1812, 

Combinations, unlawful in, discussed 
and proclamations against, 4400, 
4424, 

Constitutional amendments received 
from governor, 63. 


\ 


The number 


Maryland 


District of Columbia, portion of, 
ceded to Congress by, 92. 
‘Referred to, 86. 

Legislature of, arrest and dispersion 
of members of, would not be jus- 
tifiable, 3218. 

Loan of, to Washington City, -pay- 
ment of, guaranteed by United 
States, 321. 

Ratification of amendment to Federal 
eee stenation by, referred to, 63, 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed, 


and proclamations against, 4400, 
4424, 


Maryland in Liberia.—A negro colony to 
the eastward of Cape Palmas, in what is 
now the Republic of Liberia, Africa, found- 
ed by the Maryland State Colonization So- 
ciety in 1834. WBxpeditions sent to Mon- 
rovia in 1831 and 1832 proved, unsuccess- 
ful. John Russworm, a citizen of Monrovia, 
was chosen the first governor in 1836. In 
1857 it became part of Liberia. 


Mason and Slidell, Confederate envoys 
to Great Britain and France, removal 
of, from British steamer Trent, 3262, 
3263, 3264, 3267, 3268. 


Mason and Dixon’s Line.—The boundary 
line between Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
It is coincident with the parallel of 39° 
43’, beginning at the Delaware River and 
running 244 miles to the westward, and 
was laid out by two eminent English mathe- 
maticians and astronomers, Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon, about 1766. Lord 
Baltimore and William Penn having dis- 
puted the boundary between their adjoining 
grants, the case was taken to London for 
adjudication and the parties to the suit 
were ordered to ‘have the line run. © The 
Surveyors marked the line with boundary 
posts, having on one side the arms of Penn 
and on the other those of Lord Baltimore. 
The line became famous in later days as 
marking in part the boundary between free 
and slave states. During the discussion in 
Congress on the Missouri compromise John 
Randolph of Roanoke made free use of this 
hrase, which contributed to its more popu- 
ar use as such dividing line. 


Masonic, The, confiscation of, attempt- 
ed by Spain, discussed, 4626, 4759. 
Indemnity for, awarded, 4919. 


Massachusetts.—One of the thirteen origi- 
nal states of the Union; nickname, ‘‘The 
Old Bay State’’; motto, ‘‘Ense petit pla- 
cidam sub libertate quietem’’ (‘‘With the 
&word she seeks quiet peace under liberty’’). 
It was named from the Massachusetts In- 
dians, who occupied the eastern part of the 
territory. The name means ‘‘At the Great 
Hills.” Massachusetts extends from lat. 
41° 14’ to 42° 53’ north and from long. 
69° 53’ to 73° 382’ west. It is bounded 
on the north by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and on the west by 
New York, and has an area of 8,266 square 
miles. , 

Massachusetts chartered the first college 
in America. It has produced more eminent 
‘literary men than any other state in the 
Union. It is the leading state in the 
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manufacture of boots and shoes and cotton 
and woolen goods. It was visited b 
Gosnold in 1602 and settled at Piynoute 
in 1620. This was the third in the order 


of settlement of the British Colonies in 


America. Later settlements were made at 
Salem and Boston in 1628 and 1630. A 
Confederate union of the Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, New Haven, and the Connecti- 
cut Colonies existed from 1643 to 1684 for 
defensive purposes. Massachusetts took an 
important part in the Revolutionary War 
and the organization of the Government. It 
Sa the scene of Shay’s Rebellion in 1786- 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 36,917, comprising 
2,875,941 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $226,474,025. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $36.69, as 
compared: with $27.62 in 1900. 


The figures for the last annual agri- 
cultural production are as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Hay os < 410,000 656,000* $17,712,000 
Tobacco ..10,000 15,400,000; 7,130,000 
Corn eee 44,000 2,640,000 4,540,000 
Potatoes ..33,000 2,970,000 6,645,000 

*Tons; Pounds. 


Latest figures show within the state 52,- 
000 horses, valued at $8,060,000; 159,000 
cows, $16,695,000; 102,000 other cattle, 
$4,570,000 ; and 176,000 pigs, $4,752,000. 


Massachusetts is primarily a manufactur- 
ing state and about three-fourths of its 
population is urban. 


The 1917 census of manufactures showed 
that the total amount of capital invested in 
manufactures was $2,239,848,630. The 
average number of wage-earners was 708,- 
421 and, their wages, $537,144,629. The 
raw material used in manufacture was 
valued at $1,782,440,354 and the value of 
the finished products was $38,020,557,545. 
The four leading industries, in rank -of 
value, were the cotton goods; woolen, felt 
and worsted goods; boots and shoes; and 
foundry and machine shops. There is very 
little mining, the chief mineral products be- 
ing quarry and clay products. 


In 1917, there were 151 National Banks 
in operation in the state, with assets of 
$766,982,000. There were 196 _ savings- 
banks, with assets of $1,113,887,000; 184 
co-operative banks, with assets of $126,- 
695,000; and 100 trust companies with 
assets of $775,786,000. 

In 1920, the population was 3,852,356. 
A state census in 1915 showed the popula- 
tion as 3,693,310. Of these °45,600 were 
negro and 1,152,045 were foreign-born. Of 
the foreign-born, 210,000 were from Ireland, 
122,000 from Italy, 96,000 from Russia, 
96,000 from England, 83,000 from Poland. 


The latest figures show 19,609 teachers 
in the public schools, an enroliment of 607,- 
805 pupils and an average daily attendance 
of 506,478. There are 253 public high 
schools within the state, and 17 colleges 
and universities of which 14 are non-sec- 
tarian and 5 are. for women only. 


Massachusetts (see also Boston; Lynn): 
Claims of, for services rendered by 
militia in War of 1812, discussed, 
795, 854. 
Constitution of United States, ratifi- 


Massachusetts 


cation of certain articles of, evi- 
dences of, 166. 
Governor of— 
Referred to, 65. 
Refusal of, to furnish militia for 
defense of frontier, 501. 


Prisoners in, provision for, recom- 
mended, 183. 


Massachusetts Bay Company.—A coloniz- 
ing company chartered in England, March 
19, 1628, by John Humphrey, John Endicott, 
and others. The company grew out of the 
preexisting Dorchester Company, and was 
the result of imperiled political and reli- 
gious rights in Hngland under Charles I. 
The patentees received a grant of land ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the ‘‘Western 
Ocean,” in width from a line running three 
miles north of the Merrimac to one running 
three miles south of the Charles. Wndicott 
headed a colony which settled at Salem 
in September, 1628. March 4, 1629, a new 
charter was granted to the governor and 
company of Massachusetts Bay, and the old 
officers of the company were succeeded by 
John Winthrop as governor, with a deputy 
and eighteen assistants. In 1630 Winthrop, 
at the head of a large body of settlers, 
transferred the company teadquarters to 
America and founded Boston. Under this 
charter Massachusetts carried on her gov- 
ernment for fifty-five years. 


Massachusetts, The, appropriation to 
owners for detention of the Perth- 
shire by, recommended, 3247. 


Massachusetts, The (battleship), men- 
tioned, 6396. 


Matanzas, Cuba, harbor and forts 
shelled by American squadron, 6315. 


Mauritius. —A British island possession in 


the Indian Ocean about 500 miles east. of 
Madagascar. Its area is about 720 square 
miles and its population, about 385,000. The 
staple industry is sugar, the annual crop 
averaging about 250,000 tons. The latest 
figures show annual imports of $14,000,000 
and exports of $20,000,000. About 300,000 
tonnage of shipping visits the island 
annually. The capital is Port Louis, with 
a population of some 50,000. 


Mayflower Compact.—Before the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers the company gath- 
ered in the cabin of the Mayflower, in 
Provincetown Harbor, Nov. 11, 1620, and 
there bound themselves into a body politic 
and pledged themselves to abide individ- 
ually and collectively by the laws they 
should make. 


Mayflower Descendants.—Organized in 
the City of New York, Dec. 22, 1894, by 
lineal descendants of the Mayflower pil- 
grims, “to preserve their memory, their 
records, their history, and all facts re- 
lating to them, their ancestors, and their 
posterity.” Every lineal descendant over 
eighteen years of age, male or female, or 
any passenger of the voyage of the May- 
flower which terminated at Pingicuth, 
Mass., December, 1620, including all sign- 
ers of “The Compact,” are eligible to mem- 
bership. The initiation fee is $10 and the 
annual dues are $5. The Triennial Congress 
is held in September at Plymouth, Mass. 
Societies have been organized:in New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
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Illinois, District of Columbia, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Maine, Colorado, and California. 


Maysville, Washington, Paris and Lex- 
ington Turnpike Road Co., act au- 
thorizing subscription of stock in, 
vetoed, 1046. 


Mazzei Letter.—A private letter written 


by Thomas Jefferson to an Italian named 
Mazzei in 1796. The letter was translated 
and published in an English paper. It 
aroused much animosity against Jefferson 
by its supposed allusion to Washington and 
others as those ‘‘Samsons in the field and 
Solomons in the council’? who had formed 
an Anglican monarchical aristocratic party 
in America whose avowed object was “to 
draw over us the substance, as they had 
already done the forms, of the British 
Government.” 


Meat, necessity and regulations for 
conservation of, 8432. (See also Ani- 
mals and Animal Products; Food.) 


Meat Inspection Law discussed, 7080, 
7298. (See also Food and Drugs Act.) 


Meat Packing and Slaughtering.— 
The art of refrigeration has been so per- 
fected in recent years that fresh meat may 
be shipped thousands of miles and its qual- 
ity so preserved that it is even more desir- 
able and palatable at its destination than 
at the point where slaughtered. The pres- 
ent methods of curing and preserving by 
salting, smoking, etc., differ from the 
ancient methods only in the extent and 
system adopted. Preservation in hermeti- 
cally sealed cans or jars is a comparatively 
recent process, introduced into the United 
States in 1873. The utilization of the by- 
products of slaughtering, such as hides, 
hoofs, horns, bones, hair, fats, intestines, 
blood, etc., has broadened the scope of the 
business and added many dollars per head 
to the value of animals. 


The present day meat packing establish- 
ment, with a constant demand, arranges 
for a constant supply of live animals by 
maintaining stock yards which are regu- 
larly fed by accession from the farmer and 
herder. Machinery, too, has employed an 
important part in bringing the modern 
meat packing establishment. to completion. 
In the up-to-date plant operations are con- 
tinuous, lighted at night by electricity and 
surrounded always by the latest sanitary 
precautions and appliances. 


_ The rise of slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing as a distinct industry in the United 
States dates back to 1818, when a packer 
is recorded as conducting business in Cin- 
cinnati. Similar operations were begun in 
Chicago in 1823, but the packing statistics 
of the latter city were of small account 
until 1850, though it is said 9,600 hogs 
were een there in 1834. It was not un- 
til 1861-62 that Chicago attained pre-em- 
inence as a packing centre. 


During the winter of 1832-33 there were 
several Cortes establishments in Cincin- 
nati, and it is claimed that 85,000 hogs 
were slaughtered there that season. The 
development of the agricultural resources 
of the Ohio Valley cheapen the cost of 
raising stock, and the demands of the East- 
ern and Southern markets caused increased 
production, particularly of hogs. Cincin- 
nati’s pre-eminence in the meat packing in- 
pated teen wee ase BP tS the beginning 

e ar, when cago took th 
lead it has since maintained. A 3 


Meat Packing 


Number of Establishments 
Persons Engaged 
Capital 
Salaries and Wages ..... 
Cost of Materials 
Value of Products 
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Report Year 1909 1889 
oe 1,279 929 1,118 
os 121,729 87,077 ote tee 
-$ 534,273,563  $237,714,690 $116,887,504 
89,696,745 53,670,874 28,841,576 
. -1,441,662,658 805,856,969 480,962,211 
. .1,651,965,424 913,914,624 561,611,668 


Cincinnati’s advantage was due to its 
situation in the centre of the stock-raising 
region and to its superior banking facili- 
ties, for the packing industry demanded 
that large sums be expended in ready cash. 
It was also necessary often to employ large 
gangs of laborers and coopers at short no- 
tice and these could be had at Cincinnati. 
An ample supply of salt was always readily 
obtainable there. In 1844 there were 
twenty-six packing houses in Cincinnati, 
and in 1856, forty-two. During the season of 
1848-49 475,000 hogs were slaughtered there. 


About 20,000 hogs were killed in Chicago 
in 1850-51, and since that time the business 
has steadily increased. The Union Stock 
Yards were laid out on 320 acres of land 
in 1865. This area has been doubled since, 
and the plant is now worth many millions 
of doilars. The amount of capital invested- 
was given in 1900 as $67,000,000. Within 
the yards are more than twenty miles of 
water troughs, seventy-five miles of drain- 
age pipes and one hundred fifty miles of 
railroad track. 


Efforts to shorten the overland journey 
of live cattle, sheep and hogs from the west- 
ern farms and ranges where raised to the 
place of slaughter caused the establishment 
of yards and packing houses further west. 


With the development of the country 
west of the Mississippi St. Louis took its 
rise as a packing and slaughtering centre. 


Reports made to the Department of Com- 
merce in 1914 show the following values 
of products for the preceding year: 


: 


PRODUCTS POUNDS VALUE 
Fresh Meat: 
Hebb adgere leds taisicis's's cie ne 3,658,333,660 $421,296,794 
RE plethora hoe FC onic wsNigy nines 194,698,880 26,299,446 
Mutton and lamb and goat 
BACKS eee sn. te eee 629,232,690 74,675,627 
RD nak Battin Cale Poets a 1,877,099,071 220,535,734 
Edible offal and all other 

freshmeat: . 0... 020 «0%. 296,666,701 20,576,245 
Cured Meat: 

Beef, pickled and other cured 91,571,753 14,395,316 
Pork, pickled and other * 

CURD iahrttine.d sloinis ae 2,929,309,741 393,605,600 
Canned goods.............-- 160,798,955 26,417,624 
ied Dit Patek. acs. 74,004,380 9,845,669 

All other . 4 ne oe 435,146,931 . 58,349,853 
d, oil ‘ats: : 
ek AK: SA 4 : oe .1,119,188,675 120,414,007 

Lard compounds and substi- 

tui as. ws Pac stats tomas 396,397,950 33,037,467 
{6,501,885 $ 11,925,832 

DOO OU sy... cakgewes ne demaree 16,501, 1925, 

Other ots aici 5 ho atets v0 sine 1715497 ,009, 
Tallow and oleo stock...... 209,614,185 $ 13,732,756 
StOAR RG attr aye aioelsiala gis 4 Tos 30,091,991 2,752,421 
Oleomargarine.........-....- 60,387,881 8,818,557 
All other products, value*. . .. 185,076,874 
PROtGE VAG tenjet mpenita viele Bae» Arges $1,651,765,424 


eT ea RE SN Ee ES ER 

*Includes value of baked beans, confectionery, fertilizers, 
fertilizer materials, glue, head cheese, hides and skins, hog 
hair, ice, meat puddings, peanut butter, preserves, sausage 
casings, scrapple, wool, etc., and amount received for 


slaughtering and refrigeration for others. 


The importance of Kansas City as a meat 
packing centre dates from 1870. The stock 
yards there cover about 200 acres. ‘There 
were only three packing houses in the city 
in 1873. Other meat packing centres are 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Omaha, Neb. 

A: recent report of the Census Bureau 
covers the operations of the meat packing 
and slaughtering industry in the United 
States for a year just before war conditions 
made the industry abnormal, The report 
covers only wholesale establishments, and 
does not include any retail establishments 
nor any of those engaged exclusively in 
the manufacture of sausage and in the kill- 
ing and dressing of poultry. 

The leading states in the industry are 
Illinois, with 32% of the wage earners and 
29% of the value of the products; Kansas, 
with 10% of the wage-earners and 9% of 
the value of the products; New York, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri, each with about 6% 
of the value of the products and the number 
of wage-earners, 

The five leading cities are Chicago, with 
24% of the value of the product; Kansas 
City, with 8% ; New York, with 61%4% ; and 
Indianapolis and St. Louis, with 2% each. 

Of the persons in the industry 93% are 
male and 7% female, 

The winter months are normally the 
period of greatest activity. , 

Of the establishments covered by the 
report, 504, or 89%, were owned by in- 
dividuals; 494, or 38% by corporations; 
and 281, or 28% by other forms. But the 
corporations employed 92% of the wage- 
earners and produced 91% of the value of 
the product. : 

Of the establishments, 206 had products, 


valued annually at more than $1,000,000;° — 


439, at between $100,000 and $1,000,000 ; 

and 427 at between $20,000 and $100,000. 
The following table shows statistics of 

materials used in the report year: 


Number Cost 

Beevers o Sa cnips.we 7,149,042 $490,108,203 
CATVER ot stain oa olor 2,019,004 27,623,448 
Sheep and Lambs .15,943,743 84,783,721 

OPE Mas, eleatelielie! <cecare a 34,441,913 597,097,518 
Goats and Kids 8,117 29,345 
AML OCREIS" 6.2 o/e sales”. aoe: onde 2,178,250 
Dressed Meat ; 

BOWMET bs sora aa Mee ee the 6 124,334,692 
All Other 

Materials ...... Ris chupualels 115,507,481 


The following table shows the average 
weight of the animals used: 


Lbs,on Hoof Lbs. Dressed 


IESBOW ER te epziele erske saa. ae hase 990 530 
OAIVES ae ccte. oman tea” epee 167 102 
Sheep, Lambs ....... 0 etD 39 
PROPS as i Aa Sats ore Soeiate 211 159 


The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that the total meat production in the 
United States for 1918 was 9,796,929,000 
pounds of beef, 558,318,000 pounds of 
mutton and 13,010,577,000 pounds of pork, 
a total of 23,365,824,000. Of this total, 
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20,338,432 pounds were consumed in the 
United States. The per capita consumption 
of meat in the United States for 1918 was 
estimated as follows: Beef, 85.9 pounds; 
mutton, 5.3 pounds; pork, 102.3 pounds. 
The total gives 193.5 as the average number 
of pounds of meat consumed per person 
in the United States in the course of the 


year, 
Mechanicsville (Va.), Battle of,—One 


of the Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond. 
On June 26, 1862, Lee massed his troops 
on his left, A. P. Hill crossing to the north 
side of the Chickahominy and being sup- 
ported by Longstreet and D. H. Hill, Jack- 
son joined the Confederate forces later. The 
Confederate attack on Fitz-John Porter at 
dawn was repulsed, but the Federal army 
subsequently retired. According to Federal 
accounts, the Confederate loss was 1,500, 
the Union 361. This battle is also called the 
battle of Beaver Dam Creek. 


Mecklenburg Declaration.—A series of 
resolutions purporting to have been adopted 
by the citizens of Mecklenburg County, 
N. C., May 20, 1775, declaring their inde- 
pendence of Great Britain, followed by a 
second series of resolutions, adopted on the 
81st of May, providing for a local govern- 
ment. The independence resolutions were 
first published in 1819 and created much 
discussion as to their genuineness. They 
contained several phrases almost or quite 


identical with portions of the document 
adopted at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. 
Thomas Jefferson immediately declared 


them fraudulent. It was admitted that 
the original Mecklenburg resolutions were 
burned in 1800 and that those published in 
1819 were reproduced from memory by a 
son of one of the secretaries of the meet- 
ing. The North Carolina legislature in- 
vestigated the matter and secured enough 
evidence to warrant them in making May 
20 a state holiday. The historians are 
divided in opinion. Hildreth, one of the 
most critical, admits the validity of the 
Declaration, but, curiously enough, says it 
was made May 31. Bancroft contends that 
only a provisional government was formed, 
and that on the date of the 31st. There 
is no dispute as to the fact that a govern- 
ment was organized. In North Carolina, 
among the Scotch-Irish people, there exists 
little doubt that the Mecklenburgers de- 
clared their independence on May 20, 1775. 
William A. Graham, Secretary of the Navy 
from 1850 to 1852 and candidate of the 
Whigs for vice-president in 1852, was the 
son of Joseph Graham, who was present at 
the meeting in Charlotte which declared 
independence, and testified to the fact. 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin: 
Treaty with, 2417, 2479. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 1365. 


Medal of Honor Legion.—Composed of 
officers and enlisted: men of the United 
States army and navy who have been 
awarded medals of honor for most dis- 
tinguished gallantry in action during any 
war in which the United States ‘thas been 
engaged. At the present time it has 440 
such members, 


Medals.—Congress has from time to time 


awarded gold and silver medals for dis- 
tinguished services in the army and navy. 
Since the civil war most of the medals have 
been awarded for heroic rescues from 
dangers at sea. Under resolutions of 
1874, 1878 and 1882 several hundred medals 
of honor have been awarded by the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury for life saving. Among 
the recipients of the latter bave been eight 
women. 

The following is a list of persons who 
have been awarded medals by Congress for 
distinguished services in the army and 
navy: 

Gen. George Washington, (gold medal) for 
the Capture of Boston. 

Brig.-Gen. Horatio Gates, 
of Burgoyne. 

_ Maj.-Gen. Anthony Wayne, (gold) Storm- 
ing of Stony Point. 

Lieut.-Col. De Fleury, 
of Stony Point. 


(gold) Defeat 


(silver) Storming 


Maj. John Stewart, (silver) Storming 
of Stony Point. 

Maj. Henry Lee, (gold) Surprise of 
Paulus Hook. 7 > 

John Paulding, (silver) Capture of 
Andre. 1 

David Williams, (silver) Capture of 
Andre. 

Isaac Van ‘Wart, (silver) Capture of 
Andre. 

Brig.-Gen. Daniel Morgan, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Cowpens. : 

Lieut.-Col. William A. Washington, 


(silver) Victory of Cowpens. 


Lieut. John E. Howard, (silver) Victory 
of Cowpens. 


Maj.-Gen. Nathaniel Greene, (gold) Vic- 
tory at Eutaw Springs. 


Capt. John Paul Jones, 
of the Serapis 1779. . 


Capt. Thomas Truxtun, 
with the Vengeance (fr). 


Com. Edward Preble, (gold) Tripoli. 


Capt. Isaac Hull, (gold) Capture of the 
Guerriere. 


Capt. Jacob Jones, (gold) Capture of the 
rolic. 


(gold) Capture 


(gold) Action 


F 


Capt. Stephen Decatur, old) Capt 
of the Macedonian. pies ss pea 


Capt. William Bainbridge, Id) Cap- 
ture of the Java. 5 — re 
Lieut. Edward R. McCall, (gold) Cap- 


ture of the Bozer. 


Com. Oliver H. Perry, (gold) V 
Lake Brie. y, (gold) Victory on 


Capt. Jesse D. Elliott, (gold) Victo 
Lake Erie. Sas a 
Capt. James Lawrence, 
of the Peacock. 
Com. Thomas Macdonough, 
tory on Lake Champlain, 
Capt. Robert Henley, 
Lake Champlain. 


Lieut. Stephen Cassin, (gold) Victor on 
Lake Champlain. ; 4 


Capt. Lewis Warrington, (gold) Capture 


of the Empervier. 

Capt. Johnston Blakely (to the widow), 
(gold) Capture of the Reindeer, 

Maj.-Gen. Jacob Brown, (gold) Victory 
of Chippewa, etc. 

Maj.-Gen. Peter B. Porter, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Chippewa, etc. 

Brig.-Gen. BE. W. Ripley, (gold) Victory | 
of Chippewa, etc. . 

Brig.-Gen. James Miller, (gold) Victory 
of Chippewa, etc. 


Maj.-Gen. Winfield Scott, (gold) Victory 
of Chippewa, ete. 


(gold) Capture 
(gold) Vic- 
(gold) Victory on 
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Maj.-Gen. Edmund P. Gaines, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Erie. 


Maj.-Gen. Alexander Macomb, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Plattsburg. 


Maj.-Gen. Andrew: Jackson, (gold) Vic- 
tory of New Orleans. 
Capt. Charles Stewart, (gold) Capture 


of Cyane and Levant. 

Cant. James Biddle, 
Penguin. 

Maj.-Gen. William H. 
Victory of the Thames. 

Gov, Isaac Shelby, (gold) Victory of the 
Thames. 

Col. Geo. Croghan (22 yrs. after), (gold) 
Defence of Fort Stephenson, 1813. 

Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor, (gold) Victory 
on Rio Grande. 

Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor, 
ture of Monterey. 

British, French and Spanish officers and 
crews, 
the U. S. Brig-of-war Somers before Vera 
Cruz,. Dec. 7, 1846. ‘ 

Maj.-Gen. Winfield Scott, (gold) Mexican 
Campaign. 


(gold) Capture of 


Harrison, (gold) 


(gold) Cap- 


Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Buena Vista. 
Capt. Duncan N. Ingraham, (gold) Re- 


lease of Martin Koszta. 


Dr: Frederick H. Rose of the British 
Navy, (gold) Humanity—care of yellow 
fever patients from Jamaica to N. Y. on 
the U. S. S. Susquehanna. 


Maj.-Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, (gold). Vic- 
tories of Fort Donelson, Vicksburg, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, (gold) Gift of ship 
Vanderbilt. 


Capts. Creighton, Low and _ Stouffler, 
(gold) Rescuing 500 passengers from the 
S. S. San Francisco, July 26, 1853. 

—~ Cyrns W. Field, (gold) Laying the At- 
lantic Cable. 

George Peabody, (gold) 

Education. 

Capt. Crandall and others, Long Island 
lighthouse keeper and crew, Sgoid) Saving 
passengers from the Metis of the N. Y. 
and Providence Line, Aug. 31, 1872. 

George F. Robinson, (gold) Saving Wil- 
liam H. Seward from assassination Apr. 
14, 1865. Besides the medal $5,000. 

Under resolutions of July 12, 1862, and 
March 38, 1863, 2,000 army medals of 
bronze were provided for non-commissioned 
officers and privates for gallantry in ac- 
tion. All the members of the twenty- 
seventh Maine volunteers received these 
medals for remaining in service for the 
battle of Gettysburg after their terms had 
expired. 

Naval medals were authorized in 1861 
and 1862 to be bestowed on petty officers, 
seamen and marines for gallantry in ac- 
tion. Two hundred were issued. 


In 1905, the New Medal of Honor was 
authorized. During the World War, the 
Distinguished Service Medal was awarded 
by the War Department in a number of 
shining cases of meritorious service. 


By the beginning of 1920, 78 medals of 
ete in aes and 10 in the Navy had 
sbeen awarded for service during the World 
War. Distinguished Service Medals and 
Crosses were still being awarded months 
after the conclusion of actual hostilities. 


By a ruling of the War Department, the 


Promotion of 


(gold and silver) Rescuing Crew of . 
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D, S. M.’s were not available to enlisted 
men, By the beginning of 1920, the Army 
had awarded 1,181 D. S. M.’s, of which 
641 went to United States Army officers 
and 434 to foreign officers. Of the awards 
to United States Army officers, some 75% 
were for service abroad and 25% for 
service at home. Distinguished Service 
Crosses had been awarded to some 4,500 
enlisted men and some 1,000 officers. Four 
enlisted men had received certificates of 
merit..The Navy had awarded some 144 Dis- 
tinguished Service citations to officers and 
men, but that number was later considerably 
increased. 


Medals, Life-Saving, government grant 
of, 6896. 


Medals of Honor for men of Army and 
Navy, 6927. 


Mediation and Conciliation, Board of.— 


(Created by act of Congress approved July 
15,. 1913.) The purpose for which the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation was 
established is to settle by mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration controversies con- 
cerning wages, hours of labor or conditions 
of employment that may arise between com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate trans- 
portation and their employees engaged in 
train operation or train service. 


In any case where an interruption of 
traffic is imminent and fraught with serious 
detriment to the public interest, the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation may, if in its 
judgment such action seem desirable, proffer 
its services to the respective parties to the 
controversy. 


Whenever a. controversy concerning 
wages, hours of labor, or conditions of em- 
ployment arises between such railroads and 
such employees, interrupting or threatening 
to interrupt the operation of trains to the 
serious detriment of the public interest, 
upon the request of either party the Board 
of Mediation is required to use its best 
efforts, by mediation and conciliation, to 
bring about an agreement. If such efforts 
to bring about an amicable adjustment 
through mediation and conciliation are un- 
successful, the board endeavors to induce 
the parties to submit their controversy to 
arbitration and, if successful, makes the 
necessary arrangements for such arbitra- 
tion. The board is an independent office, 
not connected with any department. 


During the first six years of its exis- 
tence, the Board used its services in 148 
cases, involving 586 railroads and more 
than 620,000 employees. Seventy of the 
cases were settled by mediation alone, 21 
by mediation and arbitration, 19 by the 
parties in the disputes themselves, and 1 
by Congressional action (the Adamson 
Law), a total of 111. In 3 of the cases, 
mediation was suspended or discontinued ; 
in 11, the cases did not come under the 
law; in 2, the controversy was abandoned 
by the employees; in 16, the mediation 
was halted by the assumption of Federal 
Control of the railroads; in 2 cases, the 
Board’s services were declined by the rail- 
roads and in 1 case by the employees. 


(See also Labor Arbitration.) 

Mediation and Conciliation, work of 
Bureau of Labor concerning, com- 
mended, 7540. (See also Labor Arbi- 
tration.) 


Mediation Proposals in World War. 
(See World War.) 


Medical Corps 


Medical Corps, enlargement of, and in- 
crease in, recommended, 6935, 7000, 
7111, 7117. (See also Army.) 


Medical Department of the Army. 
Army and War Department.) 


Medical Museum, Army, building for, 
recommended, 4572, 4780, 4833. 


Medicine and Surgery, Bureau of, Navy 
Department. (See Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery.) 


Medicines, Patent.—For purposes of valua- 
tion and enumeration the federal census 
bureau classifies under this heading many 
patent compounds and druggists’ prepara- 
tions. The patent office has a list of syn- 
thetical chemicals, the formulas of which 
are protected by letters patent, but most of 
the special remedies are protected only in the 
use of their distinctive names. The value 
of patent medicines manufactured in the 
United States as ascertained in 1910 
amounted to $141,942,000. This figure rep- 
resents the wholesale price, indicating that 
the public spends about $200,000,000 in re- 
tail purchases. The census of 1900-gave the 
value of the annual product at $59,611,355. 
Comparison of these figures shows the rapid 
growth of the business in recent years. 


The cost of material entering into the 
manufacture of patent medicines is smaller 
in proportion to the retail price than that 
of perhaps any other business. The profits 
to the manufacturers, however, are largely 
reduced by the discounts allowed dealers 
and the cost of advertising, upon which the 
success of. the business largely depends. 
Patent medicine manufacturers are among 
the largest general advertisers in _ the 
country. It is estimated that $40,000,000 
is spent annually for periodical advertising. 
The number of establishments reported by 
the last census was 38,642, employing an 
average of 22,895 wageworkers. 


“Druggists’ preparations” include all ma- 
terials for use by druggists in compounding 
medicines to be dispensed upon physicians 
prescriptions or orders. These comprise 
tinctures, fluid extracts, medicinal sirups, 
and other liquid preparations ; pills, tablets, 
powders, etc. ; alkaloids and derivatives (co- 
caine, codein, morphine, quinine, and strych- 
nine); synthetic medicinal preparations, 
such as acetanilid, acetphenetidin, phenol- 
phthalein, saccharin,’ methylsalicylate, ete. ; 
~ medicinal metals and their salts (bromides, 

acetates, citrates, bismuth, etc.) ; and_bio- 
logical products, such as serums, vaccines, 
toxins, etc. 

“Patent and proprietary medicines” are 
those sold under the protection of a patent, 
copyright, or trademark, or prepared accord- 
ing to a secret formula; and “patent and 
proprietary compounds” include all such 

compounds not intended for medicinal use, 
such as fire-extinguisher compounds, house- 
hold ammonia, insecticides, etc. 


“Perfumery and cosmetics’? comprise co- 
logne, toilet waters, face powers, cold cream, 
etc., and perfumes. 


Reports for 1914 were received from 4,082 
establishments, with products valued at 
$172,008,946. 

Of the 4,082 establishments reported for 
‘all three branches of the industry, 850 were 
located in New York, 391 in Illinois, 353 
in Pennsylvania, 267 in Ohio, 234 in Mis- 
souri, 179 in Massachusetts, 161 in Indiana, 
155 in Michigan, 142 in California, 134 in 
New Jersey, and 107 in Minnesota, and the 


(See 
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remaining 1,109 establishments were dis- 
tributed among .34 states, ranging from 

in Iowa to 1 in Arizona. The states fo 
which no establishments were reported are 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 


Druggists’ Preparations —The manufac- 
ture of druggists” preparations in 1914 was 
reported by 438 establishments, with prod- 
ucts valued at $48,624,966. At the census 
of 1909 there were reported 375 establish- 
ments, with products valued at $43,958,479. 
The increase in number of establishments 
thus amounted to 16.8 per cent, and in 
value of products to 10.6 per cent. 


The production of liquid preparations, 
such as tinctures, fluid extracts, and me- 
dicinal sirups, reported for 1914 was valued 
at $13,900,402; and of pills, tablets, pow- 
ders, etc., at $10,903,056. These figures, 
however, are to be considered as represent- 
ing only an approximate distribution of these 
classes of goods because of the inability of 
the manufacturers in many cases to make 
separate reports for certain products. 

The manufacture of alkaloids and their 
derivatives in 1914 was reported by 142 
establishments, with products valued at 
$11,493,168. Of these establishments, 27 
were located in New York, 17 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 13 in Illinois, 8 in Ohio, and 7 in 
New Jersey, and the remaining 70 were dis- 
tributed among 27 states. 


The production of synthetic medicinal 
preparations to the value of $1,384,996 was 
reported by 72 establishments, of which 17 
Mil a in New com and 10 in Pennsyl- 

ia, e remainin being distri 
among 20 states, S Z Sa 

The manufacture of medicinal metals and 
their salts, valued at $732,307, was reported 
by 47 establishments, of which 16 were lo- 
cated in New York and 11 in Pennsylvania, 


the remaining 20 being distrib 
ee 4 F4 tributed among 11 


The manufacture of serums, vacci 
toxins, and other biological products, ie tue 
value of $6,223,475, was .reported by 93 

of which 19 were located in 
Kansas, 10 each in Illinois, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, 7 in Pennsylvania, 6 each in In- 


-diana, Iowa, and New York, 5 in Montana, 


3 each in Michigan and Wisconsin, 2 each 

ear ae re Le pee and 1 anche 
rnia, strict of Columbi -- 

tucky, and Tennessee. pris co 


Patent and Proprietary Medicines a 
Compounds.—The manufacture of patent paste 
proprietary medicines and compounds in 
914 was reported by 3,085 establishments, 
with products valued at $105,665,611. 
Patent and proprietary medicines 

value of $83,455,264 were seanerdtratee 
by 2,271 establishments in 1914 (ineluding 
some which were engaged primaril in the 
manufacture of druggists’ preparations and 
perfumery and cosmetics), the leading five 
states in this branch of the industry be- 
ing New York, with 406 establishments ; 
Illinois, 203 ; Pennsylvania, 192; Ohio, 156; 
and Missouri, 126; and patent and proprie- 
tary compounds to the value of $16,514,352 
were manufactured by 1,006 establishments, 
the leading five states being - New York 
with 211 establishments; Illinois, 97: 
Pennsylvania, 83; Missouri, 73; and Massa- 
chusetts, 60. Some of these establishments 


manufactured both 
ee ekg medicines and com- 


Perfumery and Cosmetics.—The m : 
ture of perfumery and cosmetics ata 


was reported by 559 establishmen 
products valued at $17,718,369. Bread Ae 
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ures, however, do not include the products 
of establishments classified, according to 
their principal products, in the other two 
branches of this industry. 

The value of the production of perfumery 
and cosmetics and other toilet preparations 
in 1914, by _ all establishments including 
those engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of druggists’ preparations and of patent and 
proprietary medicines and compounds, was 
$19,160,427. 

The leading five states reporting the 559 
establishments classified in this branch of 
the industry were New York, with 175; 
Illinois, 67; Pennsylvania, 45; Ohio, 34; 
and Michigan, 28. 


Mediterranean Sea: 

Naval force in, should be increased, 
333, 356, 826. 

Piracies in, 929. 

Trade with, 75, 77, 78. 

Vessels sent to, for protection of 
commerce, 314, 347, 358, 631, 826, 
874, 928, 1008. 


Mediterranean Squadron,’ referred to, 
1905, 1953. 


Medium of Exchange. 
rency): 
Augmentation of, discussed, 643. 
Discussed by President— 
Buchanan, 2968. 
Grant, 3983, 4198, 4239, 
Johnson, 3769, 3877. 
Madison, 550, 563. 
Monroe, 643. 
Tyler, 1897, 1935, 2119. 
Gold and silver— 
Hope expressed that use of, for, 
will become general, 1383. 
To take place of bills below $20 
recommended, 1385. 

Paper used as, discussed, 1897, 1935. 
Restoration of uniform system of, 
recommended, 563. 
Mee-sée-qua-guilch Indians. 

dian Tribes.) 
Melbourne, Australia: 
International exhibition at, to cele- 
brate centenary of founding of 
New South Wales, 5176. 
International Exhibition of Arts and 
Industries at, discussed, 4519, 4559, 
~ 4625. 


Melilla. (See Spain.) 

Melton, Miss, assailants of, in Turkey, 
conviction of, discussed, 5962. 

Members of Congress. (See Congress.) 


Memorial and Remonstrance. (See Re- 
ligious Freedom.) 


Memorial Day Address by President 
Wilson, 7946, 8265, 8720. 


Memphis (Tenn.), Capture of.—After 
the evacuation of Corinth, Miss., by Beau- 
regard, Fort Pillow, forty miles above Mem- 
phis, was useless, as the Union army could 
take it from the rear, The Confederates 
therefore spiked the ns, burned the bar- 
racks, and what supplies they could not take 


(See also Cur- 


(See In- 
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away, and in their gunboats dropped down 
the river to Memphis. The Confederate fleet 
consisted of 8 vessels, mounted 28 guns, 
commanded by Commodore Montgomery. On 
June 6, 1862, Commodore Davis, with 5 
Union gunboats and 2 rams, appeared before 
the city, and Montgomery went forth to 
give him battle. After one hour and twenty 
minutes of fierce fighting the Confederate 
fleet was defeated. Col. Ellet, who built 
the rams, was the only person injured on 
the Federal side. The number of killed 
and wounded on the Confederate side is not 


© 


pope but was probably between 80 and 


Memphis, Tenn., navy-yard to be estab- 
lished at, 2202. 

Proposition of city authorities of, 
relative to, 2829. 


Mensheviki. (See Bolshevism.) 


Mercantile Marines of France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy, re- 
ferred to, 4978. 


Merchant Marine.—The British naviga- 


tion acts, beginning in 1645, prohibited im- 
portations into the Colonies except in Eng- 
lish or colonial built ships. Though seri- 
ously restricting commerce, these acts served 
to stimulate the shipbuilding interest. 

Between 1789 and 1797 the registered ton- 
nage of United States commercial ships in- 
creased 384 per cent. From 1837. to 1857 
the tonnage increased from 810,000 to 
2,268,000, and in 1861 the aggregate ton- 
nage of American registered vessels reached 
the highest point—5,539,813. This nearly 
equaled the combined tonnage of all other 
nations excepting Great Britain, which alone 
was slightly in excess of it. For various 
reasons American See el fell off after the 
Civil War, until it became quite insignifi- 
cant. 

For many years no country of importance 
other than the United States has required 
that ships fiying the national flag shall be 
of domestic construction, although prac- 
tically every country has made this re- 
quirement in the case of steamships receiv- 
ing postal subventions. England has granted 
registers to foreign-built ships, in other 
words has pursued the free-ship policy, since 
about 1850. At that time, it is interesting 
to note, wooden sailing vessels were pre- 
dominant and these could be secured more 
cheaply in the United States, which had 
larger supplies of timber and naval stores 
and a more efficient ship-building industry. 
As a result of this free-ship policy the mer- 
chant marine of England received large 
accessions during the Civil War, when more 
than 750,000 tons of American shipping se- 
cured English registers to avoid capture or 
destruction. : 

The policy of granting loans to shipown- 
ers at low interest or without interest was 
begun, it is believed, by Austria. The only 
instance of such a loan by the British Gov- 
ernment was that made to the Cunard 
Steamship Line under the mail and ad- 
miralty subyention contract of 1903. Under 
this contract the British Government loaned 
the steamship company $12,652,900, for 
building two steamers that would be suitable 
for use by the admiralty and be the fastest 
afloat. This loan brought into being the 
Lusitania and Mauretania. The loan was 
made at the rate of 2% per cent, which was 
about 2 per cent lower than the rate at 
which the company could have borrowed a 
similar amount in the open market. 

Exemption from taxation is a form of in- 
direct assistance granted by only ss de 9 
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Hungary and by a few of our own States. 
A notable law in New York State exempts 
from all taxation for State and local pur- 
poses all American-owned ships registered 
at any port in the State if engaged in the 
foreign trade of the United States. Cor- 
porations owning such ships are exempt until 
December 31, 1922, from all taxation upon 
their stock, franchises, and earnings. Ala- 
bama exempts all ships engaged in foreign 
commerce from taxation, while the State 
of Washington exempts all ships built or in 
process of construction in the coastwise as 
well as in the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

The pening of postal subventions to 
steamship lines antedates the bounty or 
subsidy system and is in more general use 
throughout the world. Great Britain was 
probably the first to pay subventions of this 
kind, the first contract of the sort being 
made in 1888. The United States and 
France soon _ followed *suit—the United 
States in 1847 and France in 1851. Ger- 
many did not adopt the policy until 1886, 
when a contract with the North German 
Lloyd was concluded. The purpose of mail 
subvention contracts is primarily to en- 
courage the maintenance of fast mail serv- 
ices on regular routes and schedules. In 
many instances a motive of almost equal 
weight is that of maintaining the fastest 
possible communication between the mother 
country and her colonies. Incidentally a 


third object is commonly achieved, namely,: 


that of providing vessels suitable for aux- 
iliary cruisers and transports in time of 
war, and, in many cases a fourth object, 
namely, that of fostering the domestic ship- 
building industry by requiring that the sub- 
ventions Shall be paid only to domestic- 
built ships. With only two important ex- 
ceptions, all financial aid extended by the 
British Government has been in the form 
of postal and admiralty subventions. The 
United States and Germany, whose mer- 
chant navies rank next to that of Great 
Britain, have extended financial aid to ship- 
ping only in the form of mail subventions. 

The system of paying direct general 
bounties or subsidies to shipping lines may 
be said to have been instituted by France, 
which entered upon this policy in 1881, and 
has made a more extensive use of bounties 
than any other country, although as a whole 
the results have not been satisfactory, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Japan, and Spain 
have followed the French plan, with indif- 
ferent success except in the case of Japan. 
Unquestionably the merchant marine of 
Japan has developed more rapidly during 
the last»35 years than that of any other 
nation, although this development is in part 
due to the phenomenal development of Jap- 
anese industries in recent years. 

One of the reasons for the decline of 
American shipbuilding after the Civil War 
lay in the successful British experiments 
with large iron ships. England’s iron in- 
dustry was much further advanced than 
that of the United States, and with her 
great coal deposits, she began to defeat the 
United States in the competition for ship- 
building. The foreign demand for American 
wooden sailing vessels fell off. In 1855, 
the tonnage built in American yards was 
583,450; in 1860, it was but 214,797. In 
addition, the great period of railroad build- 
ing and other industrial development in 
the United States after the Civil War at- 
tracted much of the capital which had pre- 
viously been attracted to shipbuilding. In 
1858, about 75% of United States trade 
was carried in United States ships. In 
1861, this figure had fallen to 65%; in 
1872, to 29%; in 1881 to 16144%. 


~ 
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The construction and completion of the 
Panama Canal revived the interest in Amer- 
ican shipbuilding, but its great boom was 
due to the World War and especially to 
the entrance of the United States into the 
struggle. Figures for the losses of ship- 
ping during the War and for the great 
American achievements in shipbuilding from 
1917 to 1919 are given in tables in the 
article under World War, which should be 
consulted. From June, 1914, to June, 
1919, the tonnage of United States ship- 
ping increased from 4,287,000 to 11,933,000, 
including the Great Lakes vessels. This 
was an increase of some 155%; but the 
increase in seagoing tonnage was more than 
880%. During this period, the entire 
tonnage of the world increased but 54%, 
from 45,404,000 to 47,897,000. In 1914, 
the United States merchant marine was 
but 9% of the world’s total; in 1919, it 
was 25%. 

By June, 1919, more than one-half of 
the tonnage of. vessels with tonnage of 
over 500 tons each trading with the United 
States was United States tonnage. This 
United States ocean-going tonnage com- 
prised : 

117 vessels of 320,000 gross tons, owned 
by the Army, Navy and other Government 
Departments. 

913 vessels of 3,562,000 gross tons owned 
by the U. S. Shipping Board (q. v.). 

1,387 vessels of 3,641,000 gross tons under 
private ownership. 

89 seized enemy vessels of 583,000 gross 
tons, operated by the Shipping Board. 

These 2,506 United States ocean-going 
vessels of more than 500 gross tons each, 
comprising a total of 8,107,000 gross tons, 
were divided as follows: 


No. Class Gross Tonnage 
859 Freight and Passenger ...1,344,505 
29 Freight, Passenger and Re- 

frigerator 

1,488 
27 


Freight . ’ 
Freight and Refrigerator . 152,513 
188 Steam Tankers 


eeecceees 01,013,051 


.415 Sailing Vessels eee eeeeeee -485,889 
2,506 Total Riniacsieicie wie viele «0,L0G, 006 


In the fiscal year 1918-9, there were 
built on the Great Lakes 317 vessels of 507,- 
172 tons, the record. These figures should 
be contrasted with a tonnage built of 45,- 
000 in 1916, 94,000 in 1911, 169,000 in 
1910, 341,000 in 1908, 265,000 in 1906, and 
131,000 in 1900. 


The following table gives the total United | 
States Merchant Marine gross tonnage for 


' significant years: 


Foreign Trade Total 
1790, Jan. 1 Veta ears 124,000 201,562 
1801 aleve. Manepsuour Rvsttas ete 667 972,000 
TSLDs! Ser sccrkeae eres 981,00 1,425,000 
SSL Pirie Coe eee +» 538,000 1,192,000 
1840, Sept. 30 ...... ++-763,000 2,181,000 
1850, June 30. -1,440,000 4,247,000 
ARGOS coer . .2,379,000 5,354,000 
DSTO) circa weueici epee -1,449,000 4,247,000 
LSOO er ccereverone cee nee 28,000 4,424,000 
1900 9) 5 uid) sevares avert bons -- 817,000 5,165,000 
LOLOv a5 Gi0.6, betes 783,000 7,508,000 
1914s to 3 eee 1,066,000 7,929,000 
LOL. arctic Oe ore chee 1,863,000 8,389,000 
W916 es oro ee 2,185,000 8,470,000 
1Sl ive woaeeae ++++..-2,441,000 8,871,000 
1918 Ase og -...-8,599,000 9,925,000 
1919 2,9 


tieeceeeeeee es .8,685,000 12/907,000 
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The total United States merchant marine 
tonnage of 12,907,300 on June 3 
distributed as follows: Saag patie 


HOrewne Trade ack oe oes oe occ 6,6 
Coasting Trade Myce. cso eSaca ct Beet ass 
PishOMCd > etn ee oi. ook. "40,498 


The total tonnage on September 30, 1919, 
of United States ships of more than 


1,000 gross tons each was distributed as 
follows: 


No. Class Gross Tonnage 
251 Wood Sailing and Schooner 


TN i eee ree 7,051,440 


The building record for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, was ag follows: 


No. f Class Gross Tonnage 
84 Sil Meroe asia See hese ais, at 122 
the Bae UCAS fo SE coche ens nare asx BAST Oot 
fo ME Catral Priclfawle 2 cgsoee en cs 2,73 
POOR DALE CS NE citaths © ake aes 530 a a'%s 87,565 
1,953 MPotaisihe |. Sec vn Be se 3,326,621 


At the entrance of the United States into 
the World War on April 6, 1917, there were 
in the United States 61 shipyards for sea- 
going ship construction, of which 37 were 
steel with 162 ways, and 24 were wood, with 
73 ways. At the conclusion of hostilities, 
there were 341 shipyards for seagoing ship 
construction, with 1,284 launching ways, 
more than twice the number of shipways 
owned by all the other nations combined. 
Many of the yards were “fabricating” ship- 
yards, where the ships were assembled in 


the yard sfter all parts had been prepared - 


in steel-fabricating shops, instead of wholly 
building the ship within one yard. 


Merchant Marine (see also Shipbuild- 
ing, Ship Purchase Law, Ships): 
Aid to, by subsidies, urged, 7503. 
Commission, report of, 7005. 
Condition of, discussed by President— 
Adams, John, 246, 
McKinley, 6239, 6241, 6338, 6359, 


6381, 6436, 6460, 6653. 
Madison, 480, 540. 
Roosevelt, 6653, 6654, 6788, 6914, 
7005, 7049. : ; 
Taft, 7503, 7674, 7789. 
Washington, 75, 78. 
Wilson, 8016, 8028, 8072, 8110, 8151, 
8209, 8716. : 
Defensive arms asked for, 8209. 
Encouragement of, discussed, 75, 6914, 
7049, 7789, 8018. 
Foreign markets 
* 6653. 
Objections to encouragement of, 7049. 
Re-creation of, urged, 7789, 8151. 
Right of, to arm for defense, 8122. 
Ships, purchase of, recommended, 
8018, 8028, 8110. 
Subsidies urged for, 7503. 


Merchant Vessels: , 
Claims resulting from destruction of 


dependent upon, 
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United States vessels by Confeder- 
ate vessels, referred to, 3964, 

Condition of American, 6653, 6654, 
7005. 

Discussed, 6239, 6241, 
6381, 6436, 6460, 6653. 

Foreign-built, admitted to American 
entry, 8006, 8354. 

Naval force for protection of, in 
Mexican ports, etc., recommended, 
3100. 

Meridian Conference, International: 

At Washington, discussed, 4718, 4800, 
4827, 4841, 5180. 

Invitation of Italian Government to 
attend, 5546. 

Merit System (see also Civil Service): 

Consular and diplomatic corps, in, 
7768. 

Government service, in, 6728. 

Porto Rico and the Philippines, for, 
6673. 

Merrimac, The (Confederate ram), en- 
gagement of, with— 

Cumberland, 3345. 

Monitor, 3313. 

See Hampton Roads (Va.), Battle of, 


6338, 6359, 


and illustrations opposite- 3325, 
3326. 
Merrimac, The.—This vessel, a _ two- 


masted iron steamship of 5,000 tons, was 
used by the United States in the Spanish- 
American War as a collier. During the 
month of May, 1898, the Spanish fleet under 
Admiral Cervera took refuge in the harbor 
of Santiago. The city of Santiago is well 
located within the harbor, about five miles 
from the ocean proper. ‘The channel lead- 
ing from the harbor out to the ocean is at 
eertain points quite narrow and compara- 
tively easy to obstruct. This channel was 
well covered by Spanish batteries on shore, 
so that it was deemed unwise on the part 
of the American officers to attempt to enter 
the harbor with war ships. The American 
commander decided to attempt to block the 
channel, and for this purpose concluded to 
sink the Merrimac at a narrow point. It 
follows necessarily that such an undertak- 
ing would be exceedingly dangerous to those 
who were to steer the unarmed vessel within 
the channel, and then at the proper moment 
sink it and endeavor to escape by swimming 
ashore or attempting to reach a lifeboat. 
Assistant Naval Constructor Richmond P. 
Hobson was chosen at his own request to 
execute the hazardous undertaking. Volun- 
teers were called for to accompany and 
assist him. Fifteen hundred officers and 
men responded, gallantly tendering services, 
and begged that they be accepted. Six only 
were accepted, whose names are Daniel Mon- 
tague, chief master-at-arms of the New 
York; George Charette, gunner’s mate of, 
the New York; John Murphy, cockswain of 
the Jowa; Francis Kelly, water tender; 
George F. Phillips, machinist, and Cock- 
swain O. W. Deignan, the last three of the 
Merrimac. Randolph Clousen, cockswain of 
the New York, was during the delay of one 
day added to the company. On the morning 
of June 3, 1898, at about half past three 
o’clock, Hobson steered straight into the 
channel under a heavy fire from Spanish 
guns on both sides. As the Merrimac 
reached the spot that had been picked out 


Merrimac 


for her sinking he gave orders to explode 
the torpedoes. Two of them only exploded. 
Amid the tremendous fire from the shore 
batteries, the firing of 8 electric mines in 
the channel, and torpedoes from two Span- 
ish vessels, the collier sank, her masts and 
smokestack showing above the water, ob- 
structing but not blocking the fairway. As 
the ship went down the Spaniards sent up 
a cheer, believing they had sunk some large 
war vessel. Hobson and his men held on 
to a catamaran belonging to their sunken 
ship for about an hour. Just after sunrise 
a steam launch came down the harbor with 
Admiral Cervera)on board. Hobson and his 
men were taken on board the launch, were 
courteously treated by their captors, and 
placed in prison. ‘They were all exchanged 
July 6. 

The sinking of the Merrimac was an act 
of heroism which challenged the admiration 
of the world. The President, in a message 
to Congress, speaking of the incident, said: 
“This enterprise, demanding coolness, judg- 
ment, and bravery amounting to heroism, 
was carried into successful execution in the 
face of a persistent fire from the hostile 
fleet as well as from the fortifications on 
shore” (6305). Rear-Admiral Sampson 
said: ‘I cannot myself too earnestly ex- 
press my appreciation of the conduct of 
Mr. Hobson and his gallant crew. I venture 
to say that a more brave and daring thing 
has not been done since Cushing blew up 
the Albemarle” (6306). The President rec- 
ommended that a vote of thanks be given 
Hobson by Congress. He and his crew 
were subsequently promoted. 


Merrimac, The (United States collier), 
sinking of, in Santiago Harbor, 
Cuba, by Lieut. Richmond P. Hob- 
son, 6305, 6316, 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made en- 


sign for attempting to rescue force 
of, 6306. 


Thanks of Congress to Lieut. Hobson 


and promotion of, recommended 
6306. 


Merryman Case.—Merryman, a citizen ot 
Maryland, was arrested at his home in 1861 
by order of an officer of the United States 
Army, and charged with treason. He was 
imprisoned in Fort McHenry. Chief Justice 
Taney granted a writ of habeas corpus, 
which the officer in charge of the prisoner 
refused to execute on the ground that the 
President had suspended the writ. The 
case was taken before the Supreme Court, 
“which decided that the power to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus was not vested in 
the President, Congress alone having that 
privilege, and that a military officer has no 
neue to arrest a person not subject to the 
rules and articles of war, except in aid of 
judicial authority. 

and Milligan Case.) 


Mesa Verde National Park. (See Parks, 
National.) 
Mesopotamia.—The name roughly applied 


to that section of Asia Minor and south- 
western Asia lying between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates Rivers and extending be- 
tween Syria and Arabia on its west and 
Persia on its east from Armenia to the 
Persian Gulf. In ancient days, it was one 
of the most famous seats of civilization, 
and under the rule of the Assyrians, Chal- 
deans and Persians attained a high degree 
of. culture. Tradition maintains that it was 
the site of the Garden of Hden. 

After ’the fall of the Persians, Mesopo- 


(See also Habeas Corpus 
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tamia (literally, the land between the 
rivers) fell under the sway of the Roman 
Empire and became a Roman province. After 
the fall of Rome, native Arab rulers held 
power until the land was conquered by the 
Osmanli Turks in the sixteenth century, 
A. D. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Mesopotamia. was’ securely a part 
of Turkey. For administrative purposes, 
the country was divided into the vilayets 
of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. As thus con- 
stituted, its area was about 145,000 square 
miles and its population, some 2,000,000. 
However, the native Arabs largely ruled 
themselves, as the Turkish administration 
was both loose and inefficient. 

History records that Mesopotamia was 
once highly fertile, but today the fertility 
has disappeared and the land is largely a 
desert. However, valuable petroleum de- 
posits have been found, particularly in the 
vicinity of Mosul. This fact induced Great 
Britain to occupy the country as a manda- 
tory after the World War and the conse- 
quent collapse of Turkey. Great Britain was 
influenced in this action also by the fact 
that the Berlin-to-Bagdad Railroad (q. v.) 
ran through Mesopotamia and by the fact 
that possession of Mesopotamia was neces- 
sary for the protection of the Baku oil dis- 
trict in the Caucasus, which British forces 
had also occupied. However, the native in- 
habitants of the country stood by the prin- 
ciple of the self-determination of national- 
ities, claiming that Great Britain pos- 
sessed no legal or moral claim to Mesopo- 
tamia, and resisted the British occupation 
with vigor. 


Mesopotamia, disposition of, discussed, 
8841. 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
resolution authorizing compilation of, 
and requesting Hon. James D. Rich- 
ardson to take charge of the work of 
preparing the same. (See Prefatory 
note of first volume.) 


. Messages, Presidential—A written com: 


munication by the President to Congress 

At the beginning of each session an annual 

message is transmitted, going into details 
of our standing as a Nation and recom- 
mending such action by the House and. 
Senate as may be deemed necessary to the 
progress of the country or the correction 
of. abuses. Special messages are sent from 
time to time to either or both Houses, sub- 
mitting treaties or correspondence, or in 

answer to a request from either branch for 
particular information, or to recommend 
specific or immediate legislation. Veto 
Messages are sent with the returned bills 
which the President disapproves, in which 
he states ‘his reasons for such disapproval. 
After pointing out wherein a bill fails 
to meet the requirements of the case he 
usually suggests the way to an effective 
Measure that may receive Executive sanc- 
tion. Article II., section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion declares that the President “shall 
from time to time give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union and 
recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” Washington and John Adams 
read their annual messages to Congress. 
Jefferson inaugurated the custom, long fol- 
lowed by his successors, of sending mes- 
sages in writing to Congress (313). They 
were carried by the private secretary of the 
President, who is received at the door of 
the Senate or House, and whose presence is 
formally announced by an officer of the. 


Messages 


body, whereupon he delivers the message 
to the clerks. 

President Wilson in 1913 revived the 
custom of Washington and Adams of orally 
addressing Congress. 


Messages, Presidential. (See Annual 
Messages; Special session messages; 
Veto messages, under the several 
Presidents. ) 

Metals and Mining— 


Metallic Hlements and Mining.—Chemi- 
cally considered, a metal is an element 
which has the power to replace the hydro- 
gen of acids and form salt; in 
other words, it forms a base by com- 
bining with a hydroxyl group or groups. 
It is usually hard, heavy, lustrous, mal- 
leable, ductile, tenacious, and a good con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. Only six or 
Seven metals were known to ancient alchem- 
ists, whereas under the modern definition 
quoted above some forty-five elements are 
properly called metals. No sharp line can 
be drawn between metals and non-metals, 
however, since some of the elements belong 
to both classes. Though weight is one of 
the most common properties of metals, a 
few such as lithium, sodium, potassium, 
ete., are lighter than water. Metals are 
distinguished from minerals in that the lat- 
ter are either the uncombined elements 
in a native state, or compounds of these 
elements formed in accordance with chemi- 
cal laws, and have, therefore, a definite 
chemical composition and molecular struc- 
ture. Rocks are commonly referred to as 
minerals, and the process of extraction 
from the earth, mining. 

The principal metals mined in the United 
States are, in the order of their importance : 
Iron, gold, copper, silver, lead, ferroman- 
ganese, zinc, aluminum, quicksilver, anti- 
mony, molybdenum, tungsten, ferromolyb- 
denum, ferrotungsten, platinum. The prin- 
cipal minerals in the order of their im- 
portance are: Coal, bituminous and cannel, 
clay products, coal (anthracite), petroleum, 


iron ore, natural gas, cement (Portland 
METALLIC 
Propuct Quantity Value 
Aluminum (consumpt’n)..lbs.| 79,129,000} $14,522,700 | 
Antimonial lead (a)... . 8. t. 16,667 1,572,167 
Antimony (b).......... 8. t. (b)2,705 (b)576,501 
OUCH As 25.5 os we ce 1. t. 219,318 1,069,194 
Chromic iron ore........ Lt 591 8,715 
Copper, value at New York 
City (ONS cass hte. Tbs.]1,150,137,192} 152,968,246 
Ferro-alloys............ 1.4. 255,5: 850,245 
Gold)... 2.6565 troy 02. 4,572,976 94,531,800 
Tron{Ore (e) Lt. 39,714,280] (e)71,905,079 
PR Fat Ate. balan 1. t.| 22,263,263} 298,777,429 
Lead (refined), value at Ne 
York City (c)........6. 6. 512,794 39,997,932 
Manganese ore......... 1. +. 2,635 27,377 
Manganiferous ore (r). . .1. t. 98,265 218,497 
Nickel, value at New York - of 
MEY Ae ct hare xo ae Ibs. 845,334 313,000 
Platinum and allied metals, 
value at N. ¥ peas 02. 6,324 280,885 
Quicksilver, value at S. Fran- 
cisco... flasks (75 Ibs., net) 16,54 811,680 
S11. Dae See ae troy oz.| 72,455,100 40,067,700 
Tin (metallic equivalent) lbs. 208,000 66,560 
Titanium ore ee Be oll Ue , 94 11,280 
ten ore concen- 
Sa Finch Aa soy Ant 990 435,000 
Uranium and vanadium min- 
lees! (Bal 23 anitaew)s eh (h) 941,300 
Zinc, value at St. Louis (c)s.t. 343,418 35,028,636 
T lue of metallic 
rate UR ene oe ee enon $691 ,000,343 
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Metals 
NON-METALLIC 
Propuctr Quantity Value 

Arsenious oxide.........8. t. 4,670) $ 313,147 
Asbestos oe ih. abent lees 8. t. 1,247 18,965 
WaphaltScncm.c leases 5 8. t. 438,271 3,647,592 
Barytes (crude).........8. t. 51,547 153,715 
Borax (erude).......... a 62,400 1,464,400 
IBrOMIMPRE jeakch doels chen Ibs. 576,991 203 ,094 
Calcium chloride........s. t. 19,403 121,766 
Cement, barrélis (380 lbs. net)} 87,257,552 80,533,203 
Clays Produigishs ack meena. chide eke 164,986,983 
Rew.(eperik.. ge 8. t. 2,209,860] (e)3,756,568 
Coal/Bituminous (i). ...8. t.| 422,703,970] 493,309,244 
Penna. anthracite. .1.t.| 81,090,631] 188,181,399 
Cobalt oxide............ fy Ls honed ee oie «kav es ea Meee 
Cake io) ice ck. oa 2k s.t.| 84,555,914] (e)88,334,217 

Diatomaceous (infusorial) 

earthiand tripala 32% Of <a) Ges .cwe sees 252,327 

MK eT AT eas 8. t 485 2,425 
Beldanarss 3: Sakae s cee s.t 135,419 629,873 
WWorspars, loreitese.s: 8. t. 95,116 570,041 
Fullers’ earth...........8. t 40,981 403,646 
Garnet for abrasive pur- 

DOSEN nainigo ia et aak’s 8. t. 4,231 145,510 
Gems and precious stones...]............ 124,651 
Graphite/ Amorphous. ...s. t. 1,725 38,750 

Crystalline... . Ibs. 5,220,539 285,368 
Grindstones and pulpstones..]............ 689,344 
Gypsum? acec estes ssees 8. t. 2,476,465 6,895,989 
hime Scene Sis sieieae ie 8. t. 3,380,928 13,247,676 
Lithium minerals, ...... s. t. (}) (j) 
Magnesite (crude). .....s. t. 11,293 124,223 
Maris. scenic cs Bac ak wes 8. t. (j) (j) 
Mica/Serap.......:.... 8. t. 3,730 51,416 

Phoebe. hoe aeies = Ibs. 556,933 278,540 
Millstones........ Seen | cane tetncios 43,316 
Natural pigments 
Mineral}! "(k)6.. S27 - s. t. 66,766 473,036 
Paints | Zinc-lead pigments 
(U9 pea aaretee s. 106,791 9,978,710 
Mineral waters... .gals. sold] 54,358,466 4,892,328 
NDAs IRA Sas Bohs Fe ia vic. s, ais have’s, sjaveibnn whiny 94,115,524 
MilstonesetG a. ocieoa es hehe cy calves 167,948 
Peat! ayes atts ssh fs sialon twats 2euatas 309,692 
Petroleum. . barrels (42 gals.)| 265,762,535} 214,125,215 
Phosphate rock......... Lt. 2,734,043 9,608,041 
PYMICOsec.2s pate se a9 = 8. t. 27,591 59,172 
Pyriip >. sees eee ak 1. t. 836,662 1,283,346 
Salt... barrels (280 Ibs., net)} 34,804,683 10,271,358 
NF IHED coe cote ae 8. t. 1,619,649 1,568,030 
Sand‘ Moulding, building, 

etc., and gravel..s.t.| 77,662,086 22,278,969 
Sand-lime- brick... Jose fags (hace ase esac. 1,058,512 
Silica (quartz).......... 8. t 153,401 360,502 
7, ee oe eRe oS Casares 5,706,787 
Phetishecs: oxstel ee eRe kha See 77,412,292 
Beipburs ioccchh. ee seh ee 1. t. 327,634 5,954,236 

jy a acid se haves) 

‘om CO) and zinc sme 

ers... ae he Ageten Reale 8. t. 760,638 5,190,293 
Tale and soapstone (exclusive 

of fibrous talc)....... s. t. 86,221 1,043,801 
Tale, fibrous... 2. 60.2 B. t 86,075 821,286 


Thorium minerals (monazite) 
and Zircon,.........+ -lbs. 


Total value of non-metallic 
products $ 
Total value of metallic 


$1,423 ,395,681 
691,300,343 
550,000 


metallic (estimated)......|....-.-..+-- 
Grand total. .... Se AD. Tela ties ae $2,114,946,024 
A SSIES ITO UOTS GOIN L FE hatetl teeth 


(a) From both foreign and domestic sources. 1914: 
Domestic, 15,475 tons, $1,462,051; foreign, 1,192 tons, 
$110,116. (b) Antimony contained in antimonial lead and 
antimony saved in copper refining. Value of former in- 
cluded in antimonial lead value, and value of latter in 
“Unspecified.” (c) Product from domestic ores only. 
(d) Value, $20.671834625323 an ounce. (e) Value not in- 
cluded in total value. (f) Exclusive of those orea from Lake 
Superior district running so low in manganese as to 
classed with iron ore. (g) By-product in electrolytic copper 
refining. (h) 1913: Consists of 2,269 tons or uranium ore 


Metals 


and natural), salt phosphate rock, calcium 
borate, copper sulphate, limestone, zinc 
white, silica, sand, ochre, pyrites, and talc. 

The whole number of mines and quarries 
in the United States, including the terri- 
tories of Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
was reported by the census of 1910 to be 
27,260. To this may be added 166,448 
petroleum and gas wells, as the other sta- 
tistics of mines and mining do not separate 
oil and gas wells from solid mining. As 
there are always some of the enterprises 
non-productive, the following figures relate 
only to those in operation at the time the 
enumeration was made. The amount of 
capital employed in the industry was $3,- 
380,525,841; there were 1,139,332 persons 
engaged, and they received $640,167,630 
for their services. The value of the aggre- 
gate product was $1,238,410,322. Coal led 
in the value of products with $577,142,935, 
or 46.6 per cent. of the total. Next in 
value came petroleum and natural gas with 
15. per cent. of the whole value, or $185,- 
416,684. Copper led the metals with $134,- 
616,987, nearly 11 per cent. of the whole 
amount. The only other product of the 
mines that exceeded $100.000,000 in value 
was iron, which yielded $106,947,082. The 
precious metals and structural materials 
made up the balance. 


Meteorological Observatory, establish- 
ment of, at Fort Myer, Va., recom- 
mended, 4792. 


Metric System. —A system of weights and 


measures invented by the French. Its merit 
is its similarity to the decimal system, so 
that the different ratios are multiples of 


In 1790, a committee of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences was appointed by the 
National Assembly, with the approval of the 
King; and the metric system reported by 
them, after some years of labor, was adopted 
in 1799 by that country, although its use 
was not made compulsory until 1837. At 
the present time the metric system is com- 
pulsory in’ France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Spain, Greece, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Peru, Portugal, 
Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Siam and 
Uruguay. 

The use of the system in other countries 
is constantly growing, especially as com- 
mercial and scientific relations tend more 
and more to become international instead 
of purely national. In the United States 
the use of the metric system is legal (since 


. 


Among the chief items of the metric 
system are the following: 


1 meter equals 39.87 inches. 


1 kilometer equals 1,000 meters or .621 
mile, 


1 hectometer equals 100 meters or 328 
feet, 1 inch. 


(carnotite); 10.5 grams of radium, not isolated, and 432 
tons of vanadium in roscoelite and carnotite ores with an 
arbitrarily assigned value. 1914: 4,294 tons of uranium 
ore (carnotite), valued at $441,300, including the value of 
22.3 grams of radium, not isolated, and 452 tons of vana- 
dium in roscoelite and carnotite ores a an arbitrarily 
assigned value of $500,000. (i) Includes brown coal and 
lignite, and anthracite mined elsewhere than in ag. 1- 
vania. (j) Value sama under ‘Unspecified. fo 
Natural pigments: Ochre, umber, sienna, metallic 

mortar colors and ground slate and shale; zinc ae ig~ 
ments: Sublimed blue lead, sublimed white lead, leaded 
zinc oxide, and zinc oxide. 1. t., long tons; s, t., short tons. 
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1 dekameter equals 10 meters or 393.7 
inches, 

1 decimeter equals 1-10 meter or 3,937 
inches. 


1 centimeter equals 1-100 meter. 
1 millimeter equals 1-1000 meter. 


1 centare equals 1 square meter or 1,550 
Square inches, 


1 hectare equals 10,000 square meters 
or 2,471 acres. 


1 liter equals 1 cubic centimeter or 
1,308 cubic yards or 264.17 gallons. 


1 kiloliter equals 1,000 liters. 


1 milliliter equals 1-1000 liter or .061 
eubic inch or .27 fluid dram. 


1 gram equals 1 cubic centimeter or 
15,432 grains. 


1 quintal equals 100,000 grams or 22,- 
046 pounds. 


1 milligram equals 1-1000 gram. 


To reverse the process in a few inStances, 
1 acre equals 0.4 hectare; 1 bushel equals 
35 liters; 1 foot equals 30 centimeters; 1 
gallon equals 3.8 liters; 1 mile equals 1.6 
kilometers; 1 peck equals 8.8 liters; 1 ton 
of 2,000 pounds equals .91 metric ton. 


Mettakahtla Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 


Mexican Boundary Commission. 
Mexico.) 


Mexican Cotton Boll Weevil, report on, 
6949. 


Mexican War.—The Mexican War grew out 


of the annexation of Texas by the United 
States. March 2, 1836, Texas seceded 
from Mexico and declared her independence, 
which she maintained by the defeat of Santa 
Anna in the battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 
1836._ The United States, England, France, 
and Belgium recognized the new Govern- 
ment as independent. Dec. 29, 1845, Texas 
was annexed to the United States. A dis- 
pute as to the boundary induced President 
Polk to order Gen. Taylor to take a position 
in the dis J cpt territory on the left bank of 
the Rio Grande. Here (near Matamoras) 
he was attacked April 23, 1846, by Mexicans 
under Arista, and a portion of his army 
was captured. Taylor advanced into’ the 
north of Mexico, leaving garrisons at Corpus 
Christi and at Fort Brown, opposite Mata- 
moros, and after the battles of Palo a 
eee ’g, 1846), Resaca de la Palma (Ma: ao 
846), Buena’ Vista (Feb, 22,23), 428 1), 
a a number of lesser fights, in which the 
Mexicans were defeated, he obtained con- 
trol of all northern Mexico. Gen. Scott, 
landing at Vera Cruz, advanced to the City 
of Mexico, defeating Santa Anna at Cerro 
Gordo (April 17, 18, 1847), Contreras (Aug. 
19, 20, 1847), Churubusco (Aug. 20, 1847), 
and Molino del Rey (Sept. 7, 8, 1847 ), caus- 
ing the surrender of the capital and the 
termination of the war Sept. 14, 1847. 
During these operations in Mexico Gen. \ 
Kearny and Lieut. Frémont occupied Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico with American 
troops. Under oe treaty of peace signed at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo (2423), Mexico, upon the 
payment by the United States of $15,000,000 
and of private claims which amounted to 
$3,250,000, ceded to the latter the territory 


(See 


now comprising Nevada, Utah, most of 
Arizona, a large part of New Mexico, por- 
tions of Colorado and Wyoming, and al] of 
California (24387). 
Mexican War: 
American blood shed on American 
soil, 2292. 
American forces— 
Gallantry of, referred to, 2490. 
General officer to take command of, 
required, 2358, 
* Increase in, recommended, 2358. 
‘Kind of money paid to, inquired 
into, 2360. 
Movement of, referred to, 2290, 
2334, 
Return of, to United States, 2440. 
American territory invaded by Mex- 
ican forces, 2292. 
Ample cause of war against Mexico 
asserted, 2329, 2383. ’ 
Appropriation by Congress, for pros- 
ecuting, referred to, 2387. 
Armistice, referred to, 2424. 
Battle of— 
Buena Vista, 2385. 
Cerro Gordo, 2386. 
Churubusco, 2386. 
City of Mexico, 2391. 
Contreras, 2386. 
Monterey, 2342. 
Palo Alto, 2295, 2300, 2342. 
Resaca de la Palma, 2295, 2300, 


2342. 
Vera Cruz, 2385. 
Bounty lands for soldiers in, recom- 
mended, 2365. 
Charge that American army invaded 
territory of Mexico refuted, 2332. 
Discussed, 2287, 2295, 2300, 2306, 
2321, 2363, 2383, 2415, 2437, 2481. 
Executive orders concerning, 2233, 
2373. 
Existence of, proclaimed by— 
‘ Mexico, 2292. 
United States, 2320. 
Referred to, 2384. 
Expenses of conducting, 2301, 2347, 
2365, 2386, 2441, 2555. 
Loan necessary to meet, 2347, 2555. 
Mexico should be held responsible 
for, 2348, 2373, 2387. 

Forces of United States in, 2490. 
Increase of, recommended, 2358. 
Gen. Arista in command of Mexican 

forces, 2291. 
Gen. Scott im command of American 
troops, 2298. 
Assignment of command to, dis- 
cussed, 2298. 
Correspondence with, referred to, 
2298 


Recall of, teferred to, 2299, 2431. 
Gen, Taylor in command of American 
troops, 2291. 
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Assignment of command to, re- 
ferred to, 2299. 

Brevet rank of major-general con- 
ferred upon, referred to, 2299. 

Referred to, 2369, 2415, 2418, 2419, 

General officer to take command of 
American forces required, 2358. 

Government established in Mexico 
by American army officers dis- 
cussed, 2356. 

Illustrations of, 2123, 2187, 2280, 2312, 
2376, 2408, 2440, 2472, 

Imposition of duties as war measure 
proposed, 2352, 2366. 

Increase in army recommended by 
President Polk, 2358. 

Invasion threatened by Mexico be- 
cause of annexation of Texas, 2290, 
2292. 

Letters of marque and _ reprisal 
against Mexican vessels recom- 
mended, 2346. 

Liberal provision for sustaining mili- 
tary forces recommended, 2293. 

Means of transmitting letters to and 
from American army in Mexico, 
2359. 

Measure for raising additional force. 
recommended, 2354. 

Mexican general considers hostilities 
begun, 2291. 

Military contribution levied upon 
Mexico. (See Mexico. 

Not provoked by United States, 2322. 

Operations of American army near 
Matamoros referred to, 2293. 

Peace concluded, 2437, 

Pirates commissioned by Mexico, 
2345, 

Ports of Mexico in possession of 
American forces ordered to be 
opened, 2373, 2379. 

Proclaimed by— 

Mexico, 2292. 
United States, 2320. 
Referred to, 2384. 

Proclamations concerning, 2319, 2371, 
2477, 2539. ; 

Public debt of United States in- 
creased in consequence of, 2441. 
Recognition of, by Congress recom- 

mended, 2293. 

Results of, respecting military 
strength of United States dis- 
cussed, 2481. f 

Success of American troops referred 
to, 2295, 2300, 2342, 2384, 2391. 

Suspension of hostilities after battles 
of Contreras and Churubusco re- 
ferred to, 2419. 

Termination of, 2437. 

Threatening aspect of, 2113. 

Treaty negotiations discussed, 2306, . 
2343, 2385, 2419, 2422, 2423, 2424, 
2529. (See also California; New, 
Mexico.) 
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Treaty of Peace— 
Proclaimed, 2477. 
Transmitted, 2437. 

Volunteer force discussed, 2293, 2365. 
Increase in, recommended, 2399. 
Promptness of, in rushing to the 

field, 2323. 
Report regarding, transmitted, 2359. 
Mexico.—Mexico occupies the southern 


portion of the North American Continent, 
and extends between 15°-32° 30’ N. lati- 
tude and 87°-117° W. longitude. The Unit- 
ed States forms a northern boundary, while 
its territories touch Guatemala and Brit- 
ish Honduras in the south; on the east it 
is bounded by the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. 


Physical Features.—The two great ranges 
of North America, the Sierra Nevada and 
Rocky Mountains, are prolonged from the 
north to a convergence towards the nar- 
rowing Isthmus of Tehuantepec, their 
course being parallel with the west and 
east coasts. The surface of the interior 
consists of an elevated plateau between 
the two ranges, with steep slopes both to 
the Pacific and Atlantic (Gulf of Mexico). 
In the west is the Peninsula of California, 
with a mountainous surface, separated from 
the mainland by the Gulf of California. 
The Sierra Nevada, known in Mexico as 
the Sierra Madre, terminates in a trans- 
verse series of volcanic peaks, from Co- 
lima on the west side to Ciflaltepete on 
the east, the intermediate and highest 
peaks being Ixtaccihuatl (17,879 feet) and 
Popocatepetl (19,784 feet). The low-lying 
lands of the coasts form the Tierra Cali- 
ente, or tropical regions (below 3,000 feet), 
the higher levels form the Tierra Templada, 
or temperate region (from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet), and the summit of the plateau with 
its peaks is known as Tierra Fria, or cold 
region (above 5,000 feet). 


The only considerable rivers are the Rio 
Grande del Norte, which forms part of 
the northern boundary, and is navigable 
for about seventy miles from its mouth 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and the Rio Grande 
de Santiago, which runs from Lake Cha- 
pala to the Pacific. The remaining streams 
are governed by the formation of the land, 
and run in mountain torrents between deep- 
eut cafions or ‘“‘barrancas.’’ The largest 
fresh-water lakes are Chapala, some fifty 
miles in denath, and Patzcuaro and Xochi- 
mileo. In the northwest are saline lakes 
. amid bare and dry regions. 


. The climate of Mexico varies according 
to the altitude. Yellow fever sometimes 
oceurs at Merida, Yucatan. 


History.—The earliest invaders, or Tol- 
tecs, gave place in the thirteenth century 
. to the Aztecs, who were conquered in the 
sixteenth century by Spanish adventurers 
under Hernando Cortes. Spanish rule was 
established at Tenochtitland, a fourteenth 
century Aztec city (now Mexico), and 
Mexico remained a Spanish dominion until 
its freedom was asserted by a revolution- 
ary war, 1810 to 1827. 
1848 the province of Texas gave rise to 
hostilities with the United States, termi- 
nating in a three years’ war and a cession 
of the disputed territor 
_ northern state. In 1810 a Republic was 
proclaimed, but Iturbide declared himself 

mperor in 1821. He was shot in 1824, 
and a Republic was again established. In 
1862 the French troops came to Mexico, 
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and in 1864 an Empire under Ferdinand 
Maximilian of Austria_was declared. (See 
illustration opposite 4570.) 


In 1867 the downfall of the Empire and 
the death of the Emperor gave rise to 
the new Republic, under President Juarez, 
who, during the whole of these three 
years, had the seat of the Republican Goy- 
ernment in the north of the country, chiefly 
at Chihuahua. From 1876-1911 (with the 
exception of four years, 1880-84, when 
General Manuel Gonzalez was President) 
the executive power was in the hands of 
General Porfirio Diaz, who was elected 
President for eight successive terms of. 
four years. Diaz maintained his power 
only by resort to dictatorial and despotic 
measures, and resistance to his rule was 
put down witb an iron hand. 


_ However, at the end of 1910 the revolu- 

tionary sentiment against Diaz became 
stronger when it fell under the leadership 
of Francisco Madero, Throughout the early 
months of 1911, Madero’s revolt became 
more and more serious, until the revolu- 
tionists’ military successes forced Diaz to 
abdicate on May 10, 1911.. Madero took 
over the control of Mexico, and on Novem- 
ber 6 was inaugurated President. 


But revolts against Madero broke out 
almost immediately upon his accession to 
power. Rebel leaders such as Zapata and 
Felix Diaz caused much trouble through 
the latter part of 1911 and throughout 1912, 
In February, 1913, at a critical military 
juncture, the leader of the Governmental 
forces, General Huerta, deserted to the revo- 
lutionists, with the result that Madero was 
forced to resign on February 19. Four 
days later, he was murdered while under 
Governmental guard. 


The vicissitudes of Mexican affairs and 
the dangers to and destruction of American 
property and lives in Mexico had compelled 
the United States intimately to interest it- 
self in the political situation of the country. 
President Wilson refused to recognize 
Huerta’s authority, claiming that it was 
held only by force and had Neen flagrantly 
abused in the murder of Madero. A serious 
revolt against Huerta broke out in the 
north, under the leadership of Venustiano 
Carranza, and the United States placed an 
embargo upon the importation of arms into 
Mexico for either faction. Huerta assumed 
the powers of a dictator where they had 
been surrendered by Porfirio Diaz, dis- 
solving the Mexican Congress and in Octo- 
ber calling an election in the territory under 
Federal control. The election gave Huerta 
the Presidency, but President Wilson main- 
tained that the election was null, void and 
fraudulent, and still insisted that Huerta 
must eliminate himself. The United States 
President declared that Huerta’s power was 
crumbling, and that a policy of “watchful 
waiting’ on the part of the United States 
would be the most serviceable method of 
brn ieed about the fall of the Mexican 

ictator. 


This prediction seemed to be fulfilled 
early in 1914, when the successes of the 
revolutionists, chiefly under the leadership 
of Carranza, Villa and Zapata, became more 
pronounced. President Wilson got the co- 
operation of all the great Powers in placing 
a strict financial boycott upon Huerta’s 
government, with the result that the latter’s 
difficulties increased many-fold. Meanwhile, 
the situation was complicated by the so-- 
called Tampico incident. On April 9, 1914, 
a party of American sailors, who had landed 
from the U. S. 8S. Dolphin, at Tampico, 


* “porder. 


Mexico 


were arrested there by the Mexican au- 
thorities. Although their arrest lasted but 
a few hours and although an apology was 
tendered for it, Admiral Mayo, command- 
ing the American fleet in Mexican waters, 
demanded that atonement be rendered by 
an official salute by Mexico to the United 
States flag. This demand was refused. 
On April 21, United States marines and 
sailors occupied Vera Cruz with the 
loss of 17 United States lives in order to 
poe a consignment of arms for the 

exican Government from being landed. 
War between the countries became im- 
minent; but Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
intervened, and through their mediation 
war was finally prevented, although the 
demand for the salute of the United States 
flag was never met. (See A. B. C. Ar- 
bitration.) 


By the summer of 1914, Huerta’s power 
had definitely waned, until in July he was 
compelled to abdicate. In August, Car- 
ranza assumed control of the Government, 
but was immediately confronted by a quarrel 
with Villa, as a result of which Villa led 
a revolt against his former chief. Mexico 
was thus still in the throes of civil warfare, 
which continued throughout the remainder 
of 1914 and through much of 1915, 


In the summer of 1915, a number of the 
American Republics joined the United 
States in attempting peaceful mediation be- 
tween Carranza and Villa. But although 
Villa was willing to accept such mediation, 
Carranza was not, and the attempt came 
to naught. After investigation by personal 
representatives in Mexico, President Wilson, 
supported by the other mediators, decided 
that Carranza was worthy of support, and 
in October he was officially recognized by 
the United States and by the other Amer- 
ican republics. The United States immedi- 
ately permitted arms to be imported for 
the Carranzistas, or Governmental forces, 
with the result that in the latter months of 
1915 Villa’s forces were defeated on several 
occasions and his power materially 
weakened. 

The recognition of Carranza by the 
United States incensed Villa, and he turned 
his attention to attacks upon United States 
citizens and towns. In January, he mur- 
dered a number of United States citizens near 
Santa Ysabel; and on March 9, 1916, the 
border town of Columbus, New Mexico, was 
raided by a band of some 1,500 Villistas, re- 
ported under the leadership of Villa him- 
self. The United States at once decided to 
dispatch a punitive expedition into Mexico 
after Villa, and a body of United States 
troops under General John J. Pershing 
erossed the border into Mexico on March 
15. The situation was rendered peculiarly 
difficult by the refusal of General Carranza 
to grant general assent to the expedition. 
Several skirmishes were fought with Vil- 
lista bands, but the pursuit itself accom- 
plished little. Indeed, on April 13, a body 
of United States troops was attacked near 
Parral by Mexicans not under Villa. 


Views of the United States forces for 
service in Mexico in 1914 and 1915 are 
shown opposite pages 7936 and 8064. 


In May, Carranza demanded the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of the United States forces 
from Mexico; but Villa raided other border 
towns, and President Wilson called out the 
National Guard for police duty along the 
The United States troops remained 
in Mexico. On June 21, a body of Govern- 
ment Mexican troops opened fire on and 
put to rout, with sharp losses, a smaller 
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body of United States troops, at Carrizal. 
War appeared more immient than ever be- 
fore, but Carranza finally yielded to the 
United States’ demand that the prisoners 
taken at Carrizal be released, and a re- 
adjustment of the United States battle-line 
in Mexico brought the United States forces 
nearer the border, so that better feeling 
was restored. Finally the two Govern- 
ments met in a Joint Commission, at the 


. end of the summer and the beginning of the 


fall of 1916, but with no success until the 
end of November, when a modus operandi 
on the border situation was reached. 


However, President Carranza (he had 
been elected President in the elections held 
in October) refused assent to the protocol 
agreed upon by the Joint Commission, al- 
though he did not definitely reject it. As 
a result of the Joint'Commission, the with- 
drawal of the United States’ forces from 
Mexico began and was completed early in 
February, 1917. In January, 1917, a new 
Constitution was adopted by Mexico. It 
contained many liberal social welfare provi- 
sions, many of them more radical than those 
of the United States Constitution. Among 
them may be mentioned equal suffrage, the 
free administration of the law, popular elec- 
tion and recall of judges, minimum wage, 
eight-hour working day, six-day working 
week, compulsory profit-sharing, severe po- 
litical restrictions upon the clergy. In ad- 
dition, all natural resources were declared 
to be the property of the state, thus attack- 
ing the foreign business and financial in- 
terests which had obtained valuable con- 
eessions in Mexico. 


With the entrance of the United States 
into the World War in April, 1917, the 
movement in the United States for armed 
intervention in Mexico temporarily died 
down. Those favoring intervention claimed 
that it was necessary to protect United 
States lives, rights, property and honor in 
Mexico; and that only by the armed inter- 
vention of the United States could order 
and a stable government finally be restored 
in the land south of the Rio Grande. The 
opponents of intervention, on the other 
hand, insisted that intervention would ac- 
erue only to the benefit of the big busi- 
ness interests financially involved in Mex- 
ico, that it would be a cloak for further 
annexation, that it would increase the ani- 
mosity against the United States and sus- 
picion of United States motives current 
throughout Central and South America, 
and that intervention would so unite Mex- 
ico against the United States that it would 
require five years of time, one billion dol- 
lars of money and thousands of lives to 
conquer the country and keep it pacified 
and policed. Since President Wilson had 
opposed intervention, on the whole the 
Democratic Party opposed intervention, in 
which stand it was supported by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and other radical 
forces in America; whereas although, the 
Republican Party did not openly favor in- 
tervention in its platforms of 1916 and 
1920, yet it declared for a firm policy to- 
ward Mexico, in which stand it was gener- 
ally supported by the more conservative 
forces in the United States. 


Throughout 1918 President Carranza con- 
tinued in power in Mexico. However, pro- 
tests continued against the discrimination 
by his government against foreign capital 
in Mexico, especially against the oil in- 
terests; and border raids by bandits con- 
tinued. In 1919, sporadic .killings of Uni- 
ted States citizens in Mexico by bandits 


Mexico 


and attacks on United States property in- 
terests in that country continued. It was 
estimated that 217 United States citizens 
had been killed in Mexico since 1911, and 
some 100 of these since the accession of 
Carranza to power. With the end of hos- 
tilities in the World War, the movement 
in the United States for armed interven- 
tion in Mexico again became strong, but 
was still resisted vigorously by the Demo- 
cratic administration. In October, 1919, 
the relations between the two countries* 
were almost broken when an American con- 
sular agent, Jenkins, at Puebla, Mexico, was 
kidnapped by bandits and held for ransom. 
The ransom was paid, but in November, 
the Mexican Government formally arrested 
Jenkins on the charge that he had been 
in collusion with the bandits. A strong 
note of protest was sent the Mexican Gov- 
ernment by Secretary of State Lansing, 
which came close to being an ultimatum. 
(See page 8807.) Mexico replied by a 
note vigorously assailing the United States’ 
position as being unwarranted by_inter- 
national law, but on December 4, Jenkins 
was finally released. 

In the spring of 1920, a revolution 
against Carranza assumed threatening pro- 
portions, and after some severe fighting he 
was driven from the capital and was killed 
by his enemies on May 22, 1920. Mexico 
then fell under a provisional Government 
headed by Adolfo de la Huerta. In Sep- 
tember, 1920, General Alvaro Obregon was 
elected President. 


ARBA AND POPULATION 
Area 


States and Territories in English POPUlation, 
Sq. Miles 
Aguas Calientes ‘2,969 118,978 
EI POCIE ss: <0 ou2is + «0-0 18,086 85,795 
Chiapas Giectaece+ esis tus 27,222 436,817 
Chibuahua......... 89,974 405,265 
Coahuila eases vite, 63,728 367,652 
Colima enteioliecs 2,273 77,704 
Durango. ca... tase 42,265 436,147 
Guanajuato......... 10,948 1,075,270 
Gwerrerd . aan. ois * 24,996 605,437 
Pridal rose. cients 8,575 641,895 
GAUSCO Sects < iiersie weelere . 33,486 1,202,802 
(MGxXICGH ere ts ciefe ots ote 8,949 75,019 
Michoacan... 0... %..000% 0. 22,656 991,649 
Morelos... . acess es « 2,734 179,814 
Nuevo Leon......... 23,679 368,929 
RACH E o oe cise ss 0m, occ tee 35,383 1,041,035 
PUB DIG tot coms csiee 12,204 1,092,456 
Queretaro.............+ 4,492 243,515 
San Luis Potosi 24,000 624,748 
HAI ORSE Ee ie nae whee ee ere ste 27,553 323,499 
SOM GTEy See ctotciets ae eiekze wkistayerd 76,619 262,545 
ERED ASO Oca. cis.8 s:atre ohe,euete « 10,072 183,708 
Tamawlipasn. <<.s asiaw. slate dele 32,268 249,253 
Tepic er DP arshe ze ine erabese 10,951 171,837 
LEK COLI. ile 6 tend iepeherwieie. wane 1,595 183,805 
Mera Griagges vide lisdicley scien 29,283 1,124,368 
SVATO GHD Se are cers oko oie bcs careces gs 18,565 337,020 
WAOULECAS te oicbeiacs 2.5 6s eos 124,467 475,863 
L. California (Ter.)......... 58,328 52,244 
Federal District............ 579 719,052 
Oumtana RoGcssec sasce tees 16,638 9,086 
Ota arcsctarat nt tue escent 765,535 15,063,207 


In 1912, the population was estimated at 
15,500,000. a 

In 1910, there were some 116,000 foreign- 
ers in Mexico, of which some 30,000 were 
from Spain, 29,000 from the United States, 
21,000 from Guatemala, 5,000 from Great 
Britain, 5,000 from France, 4,000 from Ger- 
many, and 2,000 from Japan, 

Practically all the population is Roman 
Catholic, but there is complete separation of 
ehurch and state. Theoretically, education 
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is free and compulsory, but most of the 
people are illiterate. 

Whites number less than 20% and In- 
dians almost 40%, the remaining population 
being of mixed white and Indian blood. 
Spanish is generally spoken. 


Government.—By the Constitution pro- 
mulgated on February 5, 1917, Mexico is 
declared a Republic, federated from twenty- 
eight state8, one Federal District and two 
Territories. Hach state retains control of 
its local government. The powers of the 
Central Government are divided into the 
executive, legislative and judicial. 

The executive is under the direction of 
the President and an executive council, with 
seven secretaries in the cabinet attending to 
foreign affairs, interior, finance, army and’ 
navy, communications, public works, and 
industry and commerce. There are three 
departments of state—Judicial, Educational 
and Public Health. 


The legislative is vested in a Congress 
composed of a House of Representatives 
and a Senate of 58 members, including two 
from each state. Representatives are 
elected on the basis of one for each 60,- 
000 inhabitants. Like the Congress, the 
President is elected by popular vote, and 
holds office for four years. Congress is 
elected for two years. During the recess 
of Congress, a central executive committee, 
elected by its two houses, represents it. 


Judicial_—The judiciary consists of the 
Supreme Court, with 15 judges chosen for 
six years, three circuit courts, and district 
courts, with thirty-two judges. 


Production and Industry.—The mineral 
deposits of Mexico are among the most 
valuable of any country in the world. In 
normal years, when not interrupted by 
political upheavals, Mexico produces about 
30% of the world’s silver, 6% of its gold, 
12% of its lead, 6% of its petroleum and 
5% of its copper. Fuel generally is scarce, 
not because there are not coal fields, but be- 
cause there are few means of transporting 
the coal from the fields. Mexico has also 
great stores of asphalt. 


The great contrasts in the Mexican cli- 
mate have effected great contrasts in the 
fertility of the soil, Many sections, especi- 
ally in the north, are deserts, but much 
of the desert land could be readily reclaimed 
by irrigation, which the supply of water in 
many cases makes easily available. There 
are still forests over a considerable area. 
Mexico raises much coffee, tobacco, corn, 
beans, and a large fruit crop, especially 
bananas, lemons and oranges. There are 
also crops of cotton, wheat, sugar and rice. 
Sisal hemp is important. There is much 
raising of stock. : 


Latest figures show 30,000,000 acres of © 
cultivated land, 120,500,000 acres of pas- 
toral lands, 44,000,000 acres of forest lands. 


Manufactures are still largely un- 
developed. Those that exist are chiefly 
of sugar, tobacco, distilling, and cotton 
and woolen weaving. 


The latest figures available for the annual 
crops and mineral yields were as follows: 
Cotton, 80,000 tons; Corn 1,130,000,000 
kilograms ; Sisal (exports to United 
States), 140,000 tons, valued at $50,000,- 
000; Total mineral production, $115,000,- 
000—Silver, $40,000,000; Copper, $40,000,- 
000; Lead,. $15,000,000; Zinc, $5,500,000 ; 
Gold, $2,000,000; Petroleum, 64,000,000 
barrels. It is estimated that there are 
some 4,000 industrial establishments, repre- 
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senting capital of about $150,000,000 and 
employing 40,000 workers. 

The annual coal production is estimated 
at 700,000 tons. 


For 1918, the imports into Mexico 
amounted to $82,235,000 in United States 
currency. Of this amount, more than $70,- 
000,000 came from the United States, al- 
most $5,000,000 from the United Kingdom, 
$1,635,000 from France, $1,375,000 from 
Cuba, and almost $1,000,000 from Spain. 
The chief imports were vegetable products, 
$19,000,000 ; mineral products, $14,000,000 ; 
textiles, $14,000,000 ; animal products, $10,- 
000,000; machinery, etc., $5,625,000 ; chem- 
icals, $5,320,000. : 

For the same year, the exports from 
Mexico were $183,650,000 in United States 
eurrency, of which more than $175,000,- 
000 went to the United States, more than 
$2,000,000 each going to Chile and the 
United Kingdom, $1,500,000 to Cuba and 
$825,000 to Spain. The chief exports were 
petroleum, $70,250,000; other minerals, 
$37,000,000; vegetable products $65,000,- 
000; animal products, $10,000,000. 

In the last fiscal year, the United States 
imported from Mexico goods valued at 
168,330,626 and exported to Mexico goods 
valued at $143,785,526. 


Finance.—In normal years before the 
World War, the annual budget was In the 
neighborhood of $70,000,000. In 1918, the 
expenditure was estimated at $93,000,000. 
Latest figures show the outstanding debt as 
$325,000,000. The unit of currency is the 
peso, equal to $0.498 in United States 
money. 

In 1916, an estimate of the amount of 
foreign capital invested in Mexico was as 
follows: American, $1,500,000,000 ; English, 
$325,000,000; French $143,000,000 ; others, 
$120,000,000. The largest amounts of 
American investments were as _ follows: 
railways, $645,000,000; mines, $225,000,- 
000 ; domestic bonds, $50,000,000 ; smelters, 
$25,000,000; bank deposits, $22,500,000; 
petroleum, $15,000,000; rubber, $15,000,- 
000; factories, $10,000,000. 


Communications.—Most of the Mexican 
railways have been brought under the state 
system. Altogether they represent about 
10,700 miles of track. Latest figures show 
60,000 miles of telegraph line in the Goy- 
ernmental system; 30,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire; 3,000 post-offices. 

Cities.—Capital, City of Mexico. Popu- 
lation (1910), 470,659. Other towns ex- 
ceeding 20,000 inhabitants were: Guadala- 
jara, Puebla, San Luis Potosi, Monterey, 
Merida, Léon, Vera Cruz, Aguascalientes, 
Morelia, Chihuahua, Pachuca, Oaxaca, Ori- 
zaba, Tacubaya, Guanajuato, Saltillo, Du- 
rango, Toluca, Zacatecas, Jalapa, Celaya 
and Irapuato. 

Mexico: : 

Affairs of, referred to, 3278, 3411, 
3725, 7124, 7325, 7498, 7775, 7884, 
7907, 7929, 7934, 8032, 8089, 7103, 
8131, 8140, 8156. 

Agent sent to, referred to, 3114, 8265. 

Agreement with, for pursuit of ban- 
dits, 8131. 

American citizens in— 

Captured by army of, 1944, 2010. 
Liberated, 2050. 
Departure of, requested, 7887. 
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Expelled from jurisdiction of, 2180, 
2198, 3044, 3120. 

Forbidden to sell goods, 2115. 

Interests of, 7124. 

Murdered, 3096, 3176, 8133. 

Outrages on, and injuries sustained 
by, 2207, 2287, 2323, 2383, 2494, 
2869, 3043, 3094, 4143, 4358. 

Property of, seized or destroyed 

* by, 2323, 3044, 3096, 3120. 

Treatment of, fair and courteous, 
7125. 

American flag insulted by, 2323, 7934, 

American troops— 

Authority to use, in, requested, 
7936. 

Mobilized on border of, 7658, 8130. 

Occupying territory of, referred to, 
3657, 3660, 

Presence of, in, reasons for, 8134. 

Sent to, for protection of citi- 

zens from Indians, 1457. 
Should not be considered as en- 

croachment rights upon of, 1457. ' 
Referred to, 1646. 

To be sent to, for protection of 
citizens of United States in, ree- 
ommendation regarding, 3097, 
3176, 7934. 

Transit of, through territory of, in 
1861 referred to, 3574. 

Apology by commander for arrest of 
United States sailors in, 7934. 

Arbitration with, at The Hague, 
6717, 6731. 

Arbitration with, concerning— 
Boundary dispute, 7499. 

Chamizal, with, 7658, 7780. 

Colorado River, 7780. 

Imperial Valley, 7780. 

Armies,of, in Texas defeated, 1487. 

Armistice between United States and, 
referred to, 2424. 

Arms and ammunition, exportation 

of, to— 

Forbidden, 7888, 8089, 8756. 

Permitted, 7929, 8091. 

Arrest of United States sailors at 
Tampico, 7934. 

Austin-Topolovampo Railroad survey 
across northern States of, referred 
to, 4475. © 

Austrian troops dispatched to, re- 
ferred to, 3588, 3589. 

Blockade of coast of, referred to, 
1733. 

Blockade of ports of, by France and 
injurious effect of, on United States 
discussed, 1705. 

Border raids and outrages, summary 
of, 8132. 

Boundary dispute with Guatemala, 

4627, 4716, 4802. 

Arbitration of, submitted to United 

States minister to, 6066. 
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Boundary line with United States— 

Adjustment of, chief obstacle in 
settling difficulties, 2306, 2309. 

Appropriation for expenses of com- 
mission recommended, 2551, 2709, 
4802. 

Commission engaged in marking, 
referred to, 2551, 2665, 2709, 
2719, 2813, 2915. 

Commissioners appointed, 1318, 2494. 

Convention regarding, 4698, 4716, 

4760, 4841, 4951, 4957, 5397, 
5400, 5622. 

. Matias Romero’s note regarding, 
referred to, 4957. 

Proposed, 4686. 

Discussed, 1245, 1370, 4686, 4716, 
4918, 5368, 5751. 
Dispute concerning, 

7499, 7658. 

International boundary commission 
discussed, 5622, 5870, 6066. 

Proclamation regarding, 2926. 

Proposition regarding, submitted 
by United States commissioner 
unauthorized, 2419. 

Recommendation that Executive 
be given power to advance, 
money for settlement of, 2306, 
2309, 2345, 2388. 

Referred to, 1245, 1588, 2693, 2900, 
4757, 6294. 

Settlement of, proclaimed, 2926. 

Treaty regarding, transmitted and 

discussed, 1130, 1370, 1406, 
2332, 2743, 4686, 5622. 
Legislative provision for execu- 
tion of, recommended, 1445, 
1457, 4825. 
Referred to, 1245, 4757. 
Water-Boundary Commission dis- 
cussed, 6334, 6374, 6432. 
Carrizal, encounter at, 8140. 
Cession of California and New Mex- 
ico to United States by— 

Area and value of, discussed, 2449, 
2484. 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 2306; 2309, 2344, 2356, 
2386, 2426, 2437, 2444, 2484. 

Treaty for, transmitted, 2437. 

Cession of territory to United 
States— 
Report on, transmitted, 1588. 
Treaty regarding, 2762. 


arbitrated, 


Charge that American army invaded | 


territory of, refuted, 2332. 

Chief of, captured, 1487. 

Chinese entering United States 
through, discussed, 5632. 

Civil authority of, in Texas expelled, 
1487, 

Civil dissensions in, 1245. 

Civil government established in. (See 
Government.) 


‘ 
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Civil war in. (See Wars in, post.) 


Claims of— 
Against United States, 2636, 2769, 
4244, 4358, 


Commission to settle, extension 
of time of, recommended, 4244. 
Convention regarding, 3836, 3902. 
To lands in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico under grants, 5484, 5510, 
5561. 

Claims of Benjamin Weil and La 
Abra Silver Mining Co. against, 
4697, 4760, 4982, 4987, 5193, 5502. 

Claims of United States against— 
Advances made toward adjust- 

ment of, 1702, 2050. 

Award of commissioner referred to, 
4540, 5193, 5650. : 
Commissioners appointed for ad- 

justment of, 1822, 4143. 
Extension of time for, recom- 
mended, 4244. 
Referred to, 1909, 2050, 2326. 
Report of, referred to, 2050, 2327. 
Umpire in, selected, 4192. 
Convention for adjustment of, re- 
ferred to, 1728, 1750, 1790, 
1807, 2010, 2086, 2127, 3836, 
3902, 3997, 4160, 4164, 4193, 


4295, 4697. 
Charter of umpire referred to, 
2015. 


Extension of time for exchange 
of ratification of, suggested, 
1730, 4258. 

Correspondence regarding, 
1731. 
Indemnities to be paid under, re- 
ferred to, 2212, 2274, 2327. 

Protocol regarding, 3997. 

Referred to, 2326. 

_ Treaty regarding, 4296. 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 4792. 

Counsel to assist commission rec- 
ommended, 2552. 

Discussed by President— 
Buchanan, 30438, 3095, 3175. 
Grant, 4143, 4192, 4244, 4358, 

4379. 

Hayes, 4536. 

Jackson, 1246, 1497. 

Pierce, 2769, 2812, 2869, 2947. 

Polk, 2239, 2287, 2333, 2494. 

Taylor, 2552. 

Tyler, 2031, 2032,. 2050, 2207, 

2214. 


Van Buren, 1594, 1613. 
Wilson, 7884. 
Distribution of award of commis- 
sion referred to, 4988. 
New convention submitted for ad- 
justment of, 1750. 
Referred to, 2327. 


Mexico 
Seberemaaty given for payment of, 


noe of, 2116, 4521, 5959. 

emanded, 1594, 2050, 

Refused, 2207, 2323, 4420, 4792. 

Report of United States agent re- 
ferred to, 4379. 

Reprisals, act authorzing, ~should 
be passed if not paid, 1497. 

Sir Edward Thornton, umpire of 
commission, referred to, 4359. 

Special messenger sent to demand 
settlement of, 1594. 

Colonization of negroes in, action of 
United States for relief of, dis- 
cussed, 6066, 6096. ' 

Columbus, N. M., attacked by bandits 
from, 8133. 

Commerce— 

In ports of, measures for protec- 
tion of, referred to, 3016. 

Of United States, discriminations 
against, by Maximilian’s Gov- 
ernment, referred to, 3584. 

Commercial relations with, 816, 1070, 
1157, 2115, 4327, 4462, 5678. 

Treaty regarding, recommended, 
5959. 

Condition of, referred to, 3114, 3273, 
3352, 3460, 3578. 

Constitutionalists of, character of, 
discussed, 7892. 

Consul of United States in, contro- 
versy of, with Mexican authorities, 
2695. 

~ Contraband of war, correspondence 
regarding exportation of articles, 
3361. 

Conttoversies between American con- 
suls at Acapulco and authorities 
of, 2695. 

Convention with, 2010, 2642, 2833, 

3997, 4790. 

Proposed, 3261. 

Regarding crossing and recrossing 
frontier between United States 
and, 5200. 

Conventional regulation of passage of 
Chinese laborers across frontier of, 
proposed to, 5544. 

Copyright privilege 
proclamation, 6122. 

Crabb, execution of, referred to, 3012, 
3096. 

De facto government of. (See Gov- 
ernment.) 7 

Depredations committed by individ- 
uals of, on property of Chouteau 
and Demun, 1448. 

Diplomatic intercourse with, suspend- 
ed, 2238, 2287, 2338, 3044, 3095, 
3107. 

Restoration of, 1750, 2480, 4449. 

Disorders on frontiers of. (See Rio 
Grande River.) 


extended by 
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Election in, advised, 7886. 

Embargo against ports of, 8091, 8136. 
(See also Arms and Ammunition, 
Exportation of, to.) 

European and West Virginia Land 
and Mining Co., agreement of, 
with, referred to, 3723. 

European troops employed in, re- 
ferred to, 3590. 

Expeditions against— 

Attempts of Santa Anna and Or- 

tega to organize, 3658, 

Discussed, 2455, 2812. 
Proclamation against— 
Fillmore, 2648. 
Referred to, 2656. 
Pierce, 2804. 
Taylor, 2545. 
Referred to, 2770. 

Export of arms and ammunition to 
7929, 8089, 8090. 

Flag of United States insulted by, 
2393, 7934, . 

Free Zone— 

Discussed, 4055, 4100, 4295, 4806, 

6334, 

Referred to, 5195. 

French troops in, referred to, 3571. 
Contraband articles for use of, re- 

ferred to, 3351. 

Evacuation of, by— 
Discussed and referred to, 3582, 
3653, 3662, 3718. 

Indicated and Gen. Grant sent to 
communicate with American 
minister, 3641. 

Gen. Grant relieved and Gen. 
Sherman assigned, 3641. 
Negroes used by, referred to, 3355. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 

for surrender of, 2602, 3264, 4867. 

Demands made under, 4791, 6333. 

Extension of time for ratification 
of, recommended, 3274. 

Questions arising under, discussed, 

5086, 6333. 

Report of Secretary of State re- 

garding, 2690. 

Termination of, notice of, given 

by, 6334. 

Fur trade with, persons killed while 
engaged in, 1128. 

Gamboa, reply of, to proposals of 
United States, 7889. 

Germany, note to, text and confirma- 
tion of, 8216. 

Government of— 

Civil, established in territory held 

by American army, 2356, 2444. 

De facto— 

Inefficiency of, 8138. 

Recognition of, 8090. 

Government of, overthrow of, 3094, 
3175. 
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Government of, Paredes, referred to, 
2341. 

Hostile attitude of, toward United 
States, discussed, 2238. 

Hostile Indians in, discussed, 3045. 

Hostile interference of foreign pow- 
ers with, not to be permitted by 
United States, 3043, 3177. 

Huerta— 

Authority of, usurped, 7907. 

Claims of, to Presidency, discussed, 
78938. 

Flag, United States, refuses to allow 
salute to, 7936. 

Presidency— 
Candidacy of, for, renounced, 

7886. 

Claimg of, to, 7893. 

Recognition of, reason for refusing, 
8156, 

Regret of, at arrest of American 
marines, 7934. 

Immigration of dissatisfied citizens 
of United States into. (See Immi- 
gration.) 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by authorities of, 2720, 2834, 2837, 
4376, 4672, 4678, 4692, 4696, 4852, 
4991, 5106. 

Indemnity paid to, by United States, 
referred to, 2636, 2677, 2679, 2705, 
2900, 2940. 

Independence of, first recognized by 
United States, 2241, 2323. 

Indians of United States on frontier 
of, referred to, 2580, 2630, 2664, 
2714. 

Ineursions of, discussed, 2666, 2710, 
3045. 

Inhuman treatment of captives by, 
2207, 

Insurrection in, United States army 
and navy forees mobilized on bor- 
ders of, to guard American inter- 
ests, 8038. (See also Wars in, post.) 

Interference of citizens of United 
States in war of, with Texas, com- 
plained of, 2051, 

International exhibition to be held 
in, 4449. 

Intervention in, not to oceur, 8032. 

Intervention of foreign powers in af- 
fairs of, referred to, 3260, 

Invasion of, by— 

Spain, discussed, 1009. 
Squadron under command of Capt. 
Thomas Jones, discussed, 2080. 

Jenkins, William O., arrest “of, note 
to, on, 8807. 

Jurisdiction claimed by, over foreign- 
ers committing offenses against 
Mexicans, discussed, 5087. 

Kidnapping of American child in, re- 
ferred to, 3572. 
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La Abra Mining Company, award 
against, 6677. 
Language used by, offensive to United 
States, 2206. 
Liberty desired for people of, 8032. 
Lind, John— 
Personal representative of Presi- 
dent Wilson in, 7885. 
Proposals submitted by, 7886. 
Reply of Gamboa to, 7889. 
Loan of United States to, discussed, 
3264, 3282. 
Marines, United States, arrested at 
Tampico, 7935. 
Maximilian— 
Capture and execution of, referred 
to, 3725. 
Decree of, declaring blockade of 
ports proclaimed void, 3631. 
Decree of, reestablishing slavery 
in, referred to, 3569. 
Organization for purpose of aveng- 
ing death of, referred to, 3780. 
Mayo, Admiral, demands that Ameri- 
ean flag be saluted by, 7935. 
Military contributions to be levied 
upon, 2373, 2379. 
Amount collected referred to, 2398, 
2501, 2528. 
Authority for collecting, discussed, 
2420, 2522. 
Contribution levied discussed, 2374. 
Recommendations regarding collec- 
tion of, 2380, 2381. 
Referred to, 2418. 
Military posts in, establishment of, 
recommended, 3045, 3099. 
Minister of, to United States, 2051, 
2480. 
Mission of, terminated, 1456. 
Passports demanded by, 2238. 
Received, 1595, 4718. 
Minister of United States, 808, 1009, 
1537, 2219, 2241, 2480. 
Assemblage of ministers in, 935. 
Postponed, 951. 
Correspondence with, referred to, 
3723. 
Gen. Grant sent to communicate 
with, 3641. 
Referred to, 3654. 
Relieved and duties assigned to 
Gen. Sherman, 3641. 
Interference of, in favor of the 
French, referred to, 3348, 3351. 
Passports demanded by, 2289, 2340. 
Recall of, requested, 1010. 
Refusal of Government of, to re- 
ceive, 2288, 2340, 
Rejection of, referred to, 2284. 
Return of, 2238. 
Mission to, elevation of, to first class 
recommended, 5547. 
Monarchy in, establishment of, re- 
ferred to, 3571. 
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Mutiny in American camp at Buena 
Vista, 2443. 

National Guard ordered to border of, 
8130. 

Neutrality in, policy of, determined 
upon, 7888. 

New Mexico and California ceded’ to 
United States by. (See Cession, 
ante. 

Orderly, United States, arrested in, 
7935. 


Paredes government of, referred to, 
2341. 

Paredes’s return to, referred to, 2416. 

Peaceful adjustment of difficulties 
with United States, referred to, 
2290, 2338. 

Pirates commissioned by, discussed, 
2345, 

Pledge of United States to, against 
foreign interference with, referred 
to, 907. 

Policy of, in exempting from impost 
duties territory on borders of 
United States, referred to, 4055, 
4100, 4295. 

Policy of United States in, under 

President— 
Taft, 7775, 7783. 
Wilson, 7884, 8103. 
Attitude of other countries to- 
ward, 7888. 
Change in, threatened, 8762. 

Ports of, in possession of American 
forces ordered to be opened, 5108, 
5114. 

Postal treaty with, 3235, 3264, 5377. 
Ratification of, referred to, 3274. 

President of— 

Death of, referred to, 4142. 

Demonstration by Congress of 
United States of Colombia in 
honor of, 3575. 

Election of, discussed, 3094, 3175. 

Government formed by, discussed, 
3095. 

Referred to, 3175, 3577. 

Prisoners of war taken by belliger- 

ents in, referred to, 3720. 
Release of, demanded, 8140. 

Proclamation revoking prohibition of 
shipment of arms to, 7929. 

Property of American citizens seized 
or destroyed by, 2323, 3044, 3096, 
3120. 

Property received from ports of, re- 
ferred to, 2528. 

Protection of— 

- American commerce in ports of, re- 

ferred to, 3016. 
United States over portions of, rec- 
ommended, 3045. 

Public lands acquired from, referred 

to, 2448 
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Railroad and telegraph lines across, 
granted to American citizens for, 
referred to, 3665. 

Railroads in, referred to, 4465, 4562, 
4627, 4918, 5547. 

Recognition of so-called Empire of, 
by United States, referred to, 
3572. 

Recovery of debts— 

Krom persons abscondiag into, dis- 
cussed, 960. 
In, due American citizens, 993. 

Relations with, 1070, 1446, 1496, 1684, 
1697, 1744, 2014, 2213, 2277, 3411, 
4627, 4667, 4759, 5547, 6374, 7498. 


_ Revolutionary aims in, 8155. 


Revolution in, and installation of 
President Diaz, discussed, 4419. 
Revolution in. (See Wars in, post.) 
Salute to flag of United States de- 
manded by Admiral Mayo, 7935. 
Santa Anna’s return to, referred to, 

2415. 

Security of trade with Missouri, dis- 
cussed, 1036. 

Should be held responsible for ex- 
penses incurred by United States 
in war with, 2348, 2373, 2386. 

Slavery in, so-called decree concern- 
ing reestablishment of, referred to, 
3569. 

Spanish invasion of, discussed, 1009. 

Special message asking authority to 
use land and naval forces to main- 
tain dignity of United States in, | 
7934. 

Subjects lynched at Yreka, Cal., and 
indemnity recommended, 6277, 6458. 

Supreme power of, passes into hands 
of military leader, 2289, 2340. 

Tampico, arrest of United States ma- 
rines at, 7935. 

Taxes levied upon products of, for 
support of American army, 2418. 
Territory of, ceded to United States. 

(See Cession, ante.) 

Texas— 

Admission and annexation of, to 
United States. (See Texas.) 

Correspondence with United States 
regarding, 2014. 

War with. (See Wars, Foreign.) 

War with United States, regarding. 
(See Mexican War.) 

Threatens to— 

Declare war against United States, 
2113. 

Renew war with Texas, discussed, 
2194, 2206. 

Trade between United States and 
Provinces ‘of, 816. 

Trade with, extent of, 7124. 

Treaty and negotiations with, regard- 
ing routes across Isthmus of Te- 


Mexico 


(See Tehuantepec, 


huantepec. 
Isthmus of.) 
Treaty of peace with, transmitted 
and discussed, 2437, 
Negotiations regarding, discussed, 
2306, 2343, 2385, 2419, 2422, 2423, 
2424, 2529. (See also Cession, 
ante.) 
Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., 922, 939, 966, 967. 
Arthur, 4686, 4741, 4742, 4743, 
4866, 4867. 
Buchanan, 3109, 3177. 
Cleveland, 4918, 4984, 5086. 
Fillmore, 2602. 
Grant, 4296, 4315. 
Jackson, 1069, 1115, 1130, 1406. 
Lincoln, 3264, 3282. 
Pierce, 2762, 2766, 2774, 2843. 
Polk, 2240, 2386, 2423, 2424, 2426, 
2437, 2529. 
Taylor, 2545, 2551. 
Van Buren, 1702. 


(See also Gadsden Purchase; 
Guadalupe Hidalgo;  Trist, 
N. P.) 


Amendments to, proposed, 2762. 
Accepted, 2774. 

. Amount to be paid under, 2437, 
2774. 
Payment made, 2900. 

Arbitration treaty with, referred 
to, 1702. 

Cession of California and New 
Mexico to United States under. 
(See Cession, ante.) 

Correct import of remarks of Pres- 
ident Pierce regarding, not con- 
veyed, 2769. 

Failure of commissioners to con- 
clude, 2386. 

Instructions to minister regarding, 
referred to, 3113. ’ 
Legislation regarding, recommend- 

ed, 5086. 
Proclamation regarding, by Presi- 
dent— 
Pierce, 2926. 
Polk, 2477. 

Proposition to conclude, by— 
Mexico, referred to, 2422. 
United States, 2306, 2344. 

Declined, 2344, 2364. 

Ratification of, referred to, 3274, 

4825, 
By Mexico, 2174. 

Ratifications of, 
Querétaro, 2437. 

Recommended, 5086, 5368. 

Referred to, 976, 1136, 1445, 2768 
3109, 3177, 4743, 4759. - 

Regarding transit way across Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. (See Te- 
huantepec, Isthmus of.) 
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exchanged at_ 


Mexico City 


Signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo by 
N. P. Trist, 2423. 
Proclamation regarding, 2477. 


Views of President Polk on, 
2423, 2424. 
Steps taken to negotiate, referred 
to, 5678. 
Terminated, 4759, 5086. 
Terms of— 
Discussed by President Polk, 
2437, 2529. 


Proposed, discussed, 2388, 2389. 
Violated by Mexico, 2207, 2383. 

Ultimatum to, 8140. 

United States army and navy forces 
mobilized on borders of, to guard 
American interests, 7658. 

United States only nation insulted 
in, 7935. 

United States sailor in uniform jailed 
at Vera Cruz, 7935. 

Vessels of— 

Captured by United States sloop of 
war restored to, 1617. 

Law granting letters of marque 
and reprisal against, recommend- 
ed, 2346. 

United States seized or interfered 
with by, 1684, 1685, 5123, 5502. 

Villa, operations of, in, 8133. 

War against, ample cause for, 2269, 
2383, 7934. 


War waged against, by Spain, 
France, and Great Britain referred 
to, 3264. " 

War with Texas. (See Wars, For- 
eign.) 

War with United States. (See Mexi- 
can War.) ~ 


Wars in, 1157, 2277, 2341, 2656, 3043, 
3094, 3175, 4419. 

Information regarding naval force 
of United States participating 
in, transmitted, 3115. 

Neutrality of United States between 
belligerent factions in, discussed, 
3444, 3581, 7888. 

Weil, Benjamin, 
6677. 

Watchful waiting policy in, 

8032. 

Zona Libre— 

Discussed, 4055, 4100, 4295, 4806, 
6412. 

Referred to, 5195. 


Mexico, City of, Surrender of.—After a 
series of brilliant operations the United 
States invaders had overcome three times 
their own number and were in possession 
of the capital of Mexico, Before daylight 
of ie ae 14, 1847, the city council had 
waited upon Gen. Scott, the American com- 
mander, and demanded terms of surrender. 
He replied that the city had come into his 
power the nich before and that the termy 
accorded would be imposed by the American 
army. At 7 o’clock the United States flag 


award against, 


7908, 


Mexico City 


was hoisted on the top of the National 
Palace, and at 9 o’clock Gen. Scott rode 
into the plaza, escorted by the Second 
United States Dragoons. Soon after taking 
possession of the city, fire was opened 
upon the American soldiers from the roofs 
of houses, from windows, and street corners 
by about 2,000 convicts who had been lib- 
erated the night before by the fieeing Gov- 
ernment. These were joined by as many 
soldiers, who had disbanded themselyes and 
assumed the garb of citizens, ‘This firing 
was kept up in a desultory way for 24 
hours, and many soldiers were killed or 
wounded. : 


Mexico, City of: 
Capture of, by American troops, dis- 
cussed, 2391. 
Cemetery at, appropriation for, ree- 
ommended, 2683. 
Referred to, 4149. 


Mexico, Treaties with—The treaty of 


peace, friendship, limits, and settlement. 
known as the Guadalupe Hidalgo Treaty, 
was concluded in 1848, and closed the Mex- 
ican War. After a declaration of peace be- 
tween the two nations, the treaty provided 
for the appointment of a commission to 
arrange a provisional peace and restore 
constitutional government so far as mili- 
tary occupation would permit. 


Boundary.—The boundary line between 
the two republics was defined by this treaty, 
but modified by the Gadsden Treaty of 
1853. Mexicans, who by the change of 
boundary should pass from the jurisdiction 
of Mexico, were to be incorporated as citi- 
zens of the United States with all reason- 
able ease and expediency, For the beund- 
ary extension the United States agreed to 
pay to Mexico the sum of $15,000,000 in 
gold or silver coins of Mexico; $3,000,000 
to be paid at the city of Mexico imme- 
diately after ratification, and the remaining 

—$12,000,000 in annual installments of $3,- 

000,000 each, with interest at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum. The United States 
agreed to the payment of all claims due 
- and to become due, so that Mexico should 
be free from all expense of any kind in 
connection with them. The Mexican govern- 
ment was discharged from all claims of 
United States citizens which arose _ prior 
to the signing of this treaty; and the 
United States agreed to pay the same in 
a sum not to exceed $3,250,000. 


Fortifications.—The privilege of fortify- 
ing any point within its own territories 
was reserved by both nations. Supplies 
necessary to the support of United States 
troops within the territories of Mexico prior 
to evacuation, to be admitted duty free. 


Customs Duties.—Until the rehabilitation 
of the custom house in Mexico, goods arriv- 
ing shall be exempt from confiscation if 
dutiable. Disputes arising in regard to 
matter not covered clearly by this treaty 
are to be arranged amicably by the parties ; 
failing such amicable arrangement, then 
they are to be submitted to arbitration of 
commissioners or of a friendly power. Pro- 
vision was made for the possible outbreak 
-of war between the two nations. 


Gadsden Treaty.—The treaty of 1853, 
known as the Gadsden Treaty, transferred 
to the United States the territory out of 
which Nevada, Utah, California, and parts 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Wy- 
oming were erected, comprising 45,535 
square miles, and _ relinquishing claims 
against the United States for damages 


caused by Indtan depredations amounting to : 
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‘Miami, Battle of. 


Michigamia 


between fifteen millions and thirty millions 
of dollars. In return, the United -States 
paid the sum of $10,000,000, $7,000,000 at 
the time of signing the treaty, and $3,000,- 
000 on the completion of the survey. No 
opposition to passage on the plank and rail 
road across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, of 
which the government of Mexico had pledged 
its support, was to be offered by either party. - 
The privilege of carrying United States mail 
over the road was accorded without liability 
of duty charges on such parts of the mail 
as woo not intended for distribution en 
route. - 


Boundary Commission—The boundary 
convention of 1882 provided for the estab- 
lishment of an International Boundary Com- 
mission for the replacing of such monuments 
as should be deemed necessary to clearly de- 
fine the boundary between the two repub- 
lics. The powers of the commission, the 
sort of monuments to be used, the cost 
thereof, and the expenses of the commission, 
were all clearly detailed in the treaty. Pen- 
alties were also agreed upon for destruction 
or removal of such monuments. 

The boundary convention of 1884 estab- 
lished and more clearly defined the bound- 
ary of the Rio Grande and the Rio Colo- 
rado than did the treaty of 1848 and the 
treaty of 18538. Several boundary -conven- 
tions were concluded at later dates to extend 
the time allowed to the commission for the 
completion of their work. By a boundary 
convention of 1889 a boundary commission 
was established for the determination of the 
boundary line consequent upon the changes 
in the courses of the Rio Grande and the 
Rio Colorado. (For the extradition treaties 
of 1899 and 1902, see Extradition Treaties.) 
An arbitration convention was signed in 
1908. (See A. B. C. Arbitration.) 

The question as to whether the Chamizal 
tract at El Paso belonged to the United 
States or Mexico was submitted to arbitra- 
tion in 1910, but the result proved unsatis- 
factory. (See pages 7658 and 7780.) ' 

Mexico also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America 
Treaties with.) 


Mexico, Gulf of: 

Canal from Atlantic Ocean to, dis- 
cussed, 995. 

Commerce of United States de- 
stroyed by pirates in, discussed, 
765. 

Naval force in, referred to, 2173. 
Instructions to commanders of, re- 

ferred to, 3065. 

Piracy, force employed in, for re- 
pression of, 826. 

Survey of coast of, referred to, 2610. 

Vessels of the United States— 
Seized in, 3017. 

Visited by British officers in, 3062. 
Mexico vs. United States, first case be- 

fore Hague Court, 6718, 6731. 

Miami Indians. (See Indian ‘Tribes, 
and Indian Wars.) 
(See 194.) 


(See Indian 


Michigamia Indians. 
Tribes.) 


Michigan 


Michigan.—One of the western group of 


states; nickname, ‘‘The Wolverine State” ; 
motto, “Si queris peninsulam amonam 
eircumspice”’ (‘‘If you seek a delightful 
peninsula, look about you’’). It consists 
of two peninsulas, which extend from lat. 
41° 45’ to 47° 30’ north and from long. 
82° 25’ to 90° 30’ west. The southern pen- 
insula is bounded on the east by Lakes 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie and by Can- 
ada (separated by the St. Clair and Detroit 
rivers), on the south by Indiana and Ohio, 
and on the west by Lake Michigan. The 
upper peninsula (separated from the south- 
ern by the Strait of Mackinaw) lies be- 
tween Lake Superior on the north and 
Lakes Huron and Michigan and the State 
of Wisconsin on the south and west. Mich- 
igan’s area is 57,890 square miles. The 
State is noted for its great mineral wealth. 
Its chief industries are the production of 
copper, salt, lumber, wool, and iron, and 
.i{n the manufacture of furniture it is one 
of the most prominent states in the Union. 
The lumbering industry, in which it for- 
merly led the country, has declined, owing 
to misuse of the forest, although the in- 
dustry is still considerable. 


Michigan was first settled by the French 
at Sault Ste. Marie in 1668. It was ceded 
to Great Britain in 1763, was formally sur- 
rendered to the United States in 1796, 
formed part of the Northwestern Territory 
and later of Indiana Territory, and was 
constituted Michigan Territory in 1805. 
Detroit was taken by the British in 1812, 
but was recovered by the United States 
in 1818. Michigan was admitted to the 
Union in 1837. > 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census: placed the number of 
farms in the State at 206,960, comprising 
18,940,614 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $1,088,858,379. The av- 
erage value of farm land was $32.48. 

Latest figures for the annual agricul- 
tural production were as follows :— 


Orop Acreage Bushels Value 
Corn ....1,650,000 64,350,000 $88,800,000 
Tay. Wieteerre 2,650,000 3,180,000a 74,415,000 
Potatoes 326,000 28,700,000 38,730,000 
Wheat ...1,035,000 20,235,000 42,500,000 
Oats ....1,475,000 36,875,000 26,180,000 
Sugar 

Beets 121,500 1,109,000a 12,505,000 
VCS eres 905,000 13,500,000 17,280,000 
Beans ... 310,000 4,030,000 16,925,000 
Barley ... 280,000 5,320,000 6,278,000 

a-tons. ‘ 


The latest figures give the number of 
farm animals as follows :—2,224,000 sheep, 
valued at $26,243,000 ; 640,000 horses, $60,- 
800,000; 873,000 cows, $83,808,000; 773,- 
000 other cattle, $33,084,000; 1,450,000 
swine, $31,900,000; 4,000 mules, $396,000. 
The last annual -wool clip was 9,554,000 
pounds. 


Michigan ranks sixth among the states 
in mineral production value. The last an- 
nual production of iron ore was almost 
18,000,000 tons. The copper production 
was 268,500,000 pounds. The coal mined 
amounted to_1,385,000 net tons. Other 
mineral products’ were 760,000 fine ounces 
of silver, 16,000,000 barrels of salt, 4,670,- 
000 barrels of cement. The total mineral 
production in 1917 was valued at more 
than $160,000,000. 

The automobile industry has centred in 


Michigan, which produces about  three- 
fourths of all the automobiles manufac- 
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tured in the United States. The census of 
1920 gave Detroit a population just short 
of one million, ranking it as the fourth 
city in size in the United States. 

In 1910 the population was 2,810,173. 
In 1920, it was 3,667,222. 

Of the total population in 1910, only 17,- 
115 were negroes. The foreign-born num- 
bered 595,524, of whom 171,000 were Cana- 
dian and 132,000 German. About 47% 
of the population was urban. 

Late figures show that the school popu- 
lation between the ages of 5 and 21 was 
892,888 and the enrollment was 662,453. 
The teaching staff numbered 21,992. 

The manufacturing business is concerned 
chiefly with lumber, agricultural products, 
metals and mining. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Michigan having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 8,724. The amount of capital 
invested was $869,048, giving employment 
to 320,611 persons, using material valued 
at $592,801,000, and turning out finished 
goods worth $1,086,162,000. Salaries and 
wages paid amounted to $250,525,000. 
Michigan: ; 

Admission of, into Union— 
Application for, referred to, 1405. 
Conventions held in regard to, 1489. 
State government formed by inhab- 

itants of, 1405, 

Appropriation for, 382. 

Approval of bill providing for road 
limited to, explained, 1046. 

Boundary of— 

Controversy with Ohio regarding, 
1404, 1407. 

With Wisconsin, referred to, 1846. 
Governor of, report of, 379. 
Homestead entries in Marquette dis- 

trict in, confirmation of, referred 

to, 4665. 

Lands in— 

Ceded to United States by Indians, 

1257. 

Promised to soldiers, not fit for cul- 
tivation, recommendations  re- 
garding, 555. 

Laws of, transmitted, 400, 6257. 

Recovery of, from British forces, re- 
ferred to, 520, 527. 


Revenue District established within 
the State of, 6586. 


Supplies furnished citizens of, 527. 
Support of, referred to, 382. 


Middle Creek (Ky.), Battle of.—Jan. 9, 
1862, Col. James A. Garfield broke up his 
camp at Muddy Creek, Ky., and advanced 
with 1,800 men to attack Gen. Humphrey 
Marshall, who had some 2,500 troops. in 
Johnson County, Marshall, being advised 
of Garfield’s approach, took up a position 
on the heights of Middle Creek, about two 
miles from Prestonburg. On the morning 
of the 10th Garfield began the attack. The 
battle lasted all day. Marshall retired from. 
the field in the evening upon the arrival of 


Federal reenforcements and burned his 
stores to prevent their falling into Federal 
hands. eventy-five of the Confederate 


dead were picked up on the field. The 


Middle Creek 


Union loss was less 
Federal accounts. 


Middleman, conduct of, during World 
War, 8251, 


Middle States, armed neutrality in, dis- 
cussed, 3225. 


Midnight Appointments.—During the last 
days of his presidential term John Adams, 
piqued at the success of Jefferson, whom 
he bitterly opposed for the presidency, made 
a number of Federal appointments, in every 
instance of men opposed to Jefferson and 
his principles. Among the. appointments 
were sixteen circuit judges. Some of the 
commissions of these appointees were 
signed just before midnight of March 3, 
ao and were called ‘‘midnight appoint- 
ments.’’ 


‘*Midnight Ride of Paul Revere.’’—The 
ride by Paul Revere from Boston to Lexing- 
ton, in 1775, to call the “Minute Men” to 
emergency service; immortalized by Long- 
fellow 4n his Midnight Ride of Paul Revere. 
Midshipmen (see also Navy): 

Number of, increase in, 7116. 

Title of, should be restored to replace 

*‘naval cadet,’’ 6667. 


Midway Island, referred to, 5187. 


Milan Decree.—Nov. 11, 1807, France and 
England being then at war, the King of 
Great Britain and his privy council issued 
a decree forbidding trade between the Unit- 
ed States and any European country under 
Napoleon’s power. Napoleon thereupon, in 
retaliation, on Dec. 7, 1807, issued the 
Milan Decree, in Which he declared ‘‘de- 
nationalized,’ whether found in continental 
ports or on the high seas, any vessel which 
should’ submit to search by a British vessel 
or should touch at or set sail to or from 
Great Britain or her Colonies. (See also 
a Decree; Embargo; Orders in Coun- 
cil. 


Milan and Berlin Decrees: 
Discussed and referred to by Presi- 
dent— - 
Jefferson, 409, 415, 430, 432, 434, 
441, 446. 
Madison, 467, 474, 476, 503, 513, 
- 522, 
Proclamations regarding, issued by 
Jefferson and Madison, 457, 466. 
Milan, Italy. Beneficence Congress at, 
4626. 


Mileage.—Compensation for traveling ex- 


penses at a certain rate per mile. The 
First Congress passed a law allowing each 
member $6 for every twenty miles traveled 
in going to and from Congress. In 1818 
this was raised to $8, and in 1856 mileage 
was limited to two sessions. Railway trans- 
portation having cheapened traveling ex- 
penses, Congress in 1866 reduced the mile- 
age to 20 cents a mile each way. 

Miles, The, claims of owners of, against 

Portugal, 2453. 

Militarism.—The term is hard to define, 
but may be considered as a state of na- 
tional psychology which exalts military 
ideals, not only above, but also instead of 
civil ideals; and which in any country 
basis its hopes for the greatness of that 
country upon the development and utiliza- 


than 30, according to 
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tion of its military forces. A’ necessary 
concomitant of militarism is the division 
of the Social life of the country along the 
lines of military caste. It must be pointed 
out that the mere presence of a large army, 
or of a system of universal military train- 
ing, does not imply militarism. France, 
considered one of the most democratic coun- 
tries before the war, and one peculiarly free 
from militarism, has had universal military 
training and an army proportionately as 
large as that of the German Empire, which 
is usually considered the greatest exponent 
of the ideal of militarism in present times ; 
whereas peaceful Switzerland has the larg- 
est army in Europe in proportion to its 
population, Although militarism was_su- 
preme in ancient and feudal times, modern 
militarism dates from the Napoleonic Wars; 
and the pre-war German system was the di- 
rect result of the organization of Marshal 
von Moltke, assisted by Bismarck; and is 
exemplified in the military writings of von 
Bernhardi and Treitske, and in the philoso- 
phy of Neitsche. 


Militarism (see also Germany): 
Effects of, evil, discussed by Presi- 
dent Washington, 208. 
Germany, in, power of, 
crushed, 8400. 


Military Academy.—As early as 1770 the 
idea of a National Military Academy had 
been advanced. A committee of the Con- 
tinental Congress was appointed to ‘“pre- 
pare and bring in a plan of a military 
academy of the army.’’ Washington called 
the attention of Congress to the matter in 
1793, and in 1796 recommended the institu- 
tion of a military academy (page 194). 
March 16, 1802, Congress passed the law 
founding the Academy. On June 20, 1801, 
the Secretary of War directed that all ca- 
dets of the corps of artillerists should re- 
port at West Point, on the Hudson River, 
for instruction, and on Sept. 1, 1801, the 
school was opened, with four army officers 
and one civilian as administrators and _in- 
structors. (See illustration opposite 1775.) 


The general commanding the army has, 
under the War Department, supervision of 
the Academy. The immediate government 
consists of a Superintendent, commandant 
of cadets, and seven commissioned profes- 
sors. The act of Congress of June 6, 1900, 
provided that the corps of cadets shall con- 
sist of one from each Congressional dis- 
trict, one from each Territory, one from 
the District of Columbia, two from each 
state at large, and thirty from the United 
States at large. The act approved June 
28, 1902, provided that the number of ca- 
dets to be appointed from the United States 
at large is not at any one time to exceed 
forty. An additional appointment of one 
cadet from Puerto Rico was authorized by 
a provision in the act of March 3, 1903. 

By a law passed April 17, 1916, Repre- 
sentatives may appoint two cadets instead 
of one. Senators four instead of two and 
the President eighty, instead of forty. 

With each candidate appointed two alter- 
natives are also named. The act of June 
11, 1878, had provided that the number of 
eadets at large should not exceed ten, and 
this number had been increased to twenty 
by an act of March 2, 1899. The cadets 
are spoiled by the President, those from 
the ongressional districts being recom- 
mended by a Congressman from the respec- 
tive districts, and those from the states at 
large being recommended by the Senators 


must be 


Military Academy 


of the respective states. Those from the 
United States at large and from the District 
of Columbia are appointed directly by the 
President. With the exception of those ap- 
pointed from the United States at large, ap- 
plicants must be actual residents of the 
Congressional or Territorial districts or of 
the states respectively from which they are 
appointed. Except in cases of unexpected 
vacancies appointments must be made one 
year in advance of the date of admission. 


Appointees to ‘the Military Academy 
must be between seventeen and twenty-two 
years of age, free from any infirmity 
which may render them unfit for military 
service, and able to pass a careful examina- 
tion in English grammar, English composi- 
tion, English literature, algebra through 
quadratic equations, plane geometry, de- 
scriptive geography and the elements of 
physical geography, especially the geography 
of the United States, United States history, 
the outlines of general history. 


The Secretary of War is authorized to 
permit not exceeding four Filipinos, to be 
designated, one for each class, by the Philip- 
pine Commission, to receive instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point; Provided, That the Filipinos 
undergoing instruction shall receive the 
same pay, allowances, and emoluments as 
are authorized by law for cadets at the 
Military Academy appointed from the Unit- 
ed States, to be paid out of the same ap- 
propriations; And provided further, That 
said Filipinos undergoing instruction on 
graduation shall be eligible only to com- 
missions in the Philippine Scouts. Serve 
for eight years, unless sooner discharged. 


The course of instruction, which is quite 
thorough, requires four years, and is large- 
ly mathematical and _ professional. The 
principal subjects taught are mathematics, 
English, French, drawing, drill regulations 
of all arms of the service, natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, chemistry, chemical 
physics, mineralogy, geology, electricity, 
history, international, constitutional, and 
military law, Spanish, civil and military en- 
gineering, art and science of\war, and ord- 
nance and gunnery. About one-fourth of 
those appointed usually fail to pass the 
preliminary examinations, and but little 
over one-half of the remainder are finally 
graduated. The discipline is very strict— 
even more so than in the army—and the 
enforcement: of penalties for offences is in- 
flexible rather than _ severe. Academic 
duties perin September 1 and continue un- 
til June 4. Examinations are held in each 
December and June, and cadets found pro- 
ficient in studies and correct in conduct are 
given the particular standing in their class 
to which their merits entitle them, while 
those cadets deficient in either conduct er 
studies are discharged. 


From about the middle of June to the 
end of August cadets live in camp, engaged 
only in vied duties and receiving prac- 
tical military instruction. Cadets are al- 
lowed buteone leave of absence during the 
four years’ course, and ‘this is: granted at 
the expiration of the first two years. The 
pay of a cadet is $709.50 per year, and, 
with proper economy, is sufficient for his 
support. The number of students at the 
Sonata is usually about five hundred and 
ity. \y 


Upon graduating cadets are commissioned 
as second lieutenants in the United States 
Army. The,whole number of graduates 


from 1802 to 1916, inclusive, has been 
5,601. It is without exception necessary 
for, @ person seeking an appointment to ap- 


Semeete* 
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ly to his Senator of Member of Congress. 
The appointments by the President are usu- 
ally restricted to sons of officers of the 
army and navy, who, by reason of their 
shifting residence, due to the necessities 
of the service, find it next to impossible to 
obtain an appointment otherwise. he Su- 
perintendent in 1917 was Colonel John Bid- 
dle, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. Dur- 
ing 1916, the disbursements of the Academy 
from government appropriations were $240,- 
000. On Sept. 1, 1916, the number of stu- 
dents at the Academy was 769 and the corps 
of instructors numbered 128. 


Military Academy: 
Appropriation 
955, 983. 
Bequest of George W. Callum for 


for, recommended, 


erection of memorial hall on 
grounds of, 5674. 
Cadets in— 


Enlistment of, time of, should be 
extended, 1607. : 
Increase in corps of, recommended, 
3249. 

Promotion of, referred to, 2422. 

Discussed, 757, 781, 872, 983, 1019, 
4248, 4934, 5879. 

Enlargement of, necessary, 433, 471, 
551. 

Establishment of, recommended, 194, 
197, 878. 

Expenditures of, 4934. 

Extending time for enlistment of 
cadets in, recommended, 1607. 

Government of, rules for, 621. 

Improvement in, recommended, 4148. 

Military education in, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 1389. 

Regulations for, amended, 4713. 

Removal of, suggested, 433. 

Rules for government of, 621. 

View of, in 1840, 1775. 


Military Asylum. (See Soldiers’ Home.) 
Military Code. (See Code.) 


Military Commanders (see also Mili- 
tary Districts and Divisions): « 
Anonymous letter filed with corre- 
spondence of, return of, request- 
ed, 3999. ; 
Not vested with authority to inter- 
fere with contracts between indi- 
viduals, order regarding, 3548. 
Military Commissions to Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and adjacent islands, 6322, 
Military Contributions to be levied 
upon Mexico, 2373, 2379. 
Military Control over Railroads, sug- 
gested, 8184. 


Military Courts and Commissions (see 
also Lincoln, Abraham; Military 
Commission, etc.): 

Order— 
In relation to trials by, 3638. 
ae ontents of imprisonment remitted, 


Military Divisions 


Military Divisions and Departments: 


Northeastern Department. — Embraces 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
ehusetts, Rhode Island Connecticut. Head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass. 


Eastern Department,— Embraces New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, District of Columbia, 
Canal Zone, Porto Rico, with the islands and 
keys thereto adjacent. Headquarters, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, N. Y. 


Southeastern Department. — Embraces 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, with the cbast de- 
fenses of Galveston. Headquarters, Charles- 
town, S. C 


Central Department.—Embraces the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, West Virginia, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado. Headquar- 
ters, Chicago, II. 


Southern Department—Embraces Texas 
(except coast defenses of Galveston), New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona. Headquarters, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Western Department.—Embraces Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Alaska. Head- 
quarters, San Francisco, Cal. 


Philippine Department.—Embraces all the 
islands of the Philippine Archipelago. It 


is sub-divided into the District of Luzon 


and the District of Mindanao. 
ters, Manila, P. I. 


Hawaiian Depdartment.—Embraces___ the 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies. 
Headquarters. Honolulu, H. T. 

Military Districts and Divisions: 

Assignments to, 3749, 3750, 3754, 

3755, 3859, 3860, 3861, 3862, 3863, 
' 3864, 3866, 3869, 3973, 3975, 3976, 
4047, 4048, 4753. 
Orders regarding, rescinded, 3976, 
4048. 

Creation of, 3860. 

Authority for, referred. to, 3830. 

Dissolution of, 4048, 4049. 

First, fourth and fifth districts dis- 
solved, 4048, 4049. 

Instructions relating to third district 
referred to, 3826. 

Plans, ete., for barracks and quarters 
in Military Division of Potomac, 
4666. 

Reports and recommendations of 
commanders of, 3994, 3999. 

Military Drafts. (See Drafts, Mili- 
tary.) 

Military Education.—The military edu- 

cational system of the United States, ex- 

clusive of the Military Academy at West 

Point, comprises the following: 

I. The Army War College, Washington, 
D. C., under the management of a president 
and directors detailed from officers of the 
army. The course of instruction is for 
one year, beginning September 1. A limited 
number of officers not below the rank of 
captain, selected on account of exceptional 
eficioncy and fitness, are detailed annually 
for instruction. The purpose of the col- 
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lege is to make practical application of 
knowledge already acquired, not.to impart 
academic instruction. 


Il. The Army Service 
group of schools established at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, consisting of the Army 
School of the Line as the basic school, the 
Army Staff College, the Army Signal School, 
the Army Field Engineer School, and the 
Army Field Service and Correspondence 
School for Medical Officers as special affili- 
ated schools, are designated the Army Ser- 
vice Schools, and are under the direction 
of a Commandant not of lower grade than 
that of a Brigadier-General. 


The course of instruction at the schools, 
except as otherwise stated, is included in 
one term from September 1 to June 30 of 
the following year. 


1. The Army School of the Line. The 
object of this school is the instruction of 
selected officers from the line of the army 
in the leading and care of troops in time 
of war and their training in time of peace. 
The Assistant Commandant of the Army 
Service Schools is also the Director of the 
School of the Line. 


Upon graduation, the student classes are 
graded, in order of merit, as “honor gradu- 
ates,”’ “distinguished graduates,” and 
“graduates,” respectively. 


2. The Army Staff College, for the in- 
struction of officers detailed annually from 
the highest graduates of the latest class 
of the School of the Line, recommended by 
the Academic Board of that school. The ob- 
ject of this college is to impart instruction 
to officers in the duties of the general staff 
of an army; to prepare them for the Army 
War College and to investigate military 
inventions, discoveries and developments. 


The Commandant, Assistant Command. 
ant, Secretary and Senior Instructors of the 
School of the Line hold corresponding posi- 
tions in the Staff College. 


3. The Army Signal School, for instruc- 
tion of officers of the Signal Corps in their 
duties, including aeronautics; for instruc- 
tion of officers of the line, who are desig- 
nated therefor, in signal duties, and. to 
make research and experiments in subjects 
pertaining to the work of the Signal Corps. 
The school is under the general direction of 
ri Commandant of the Army School of the 

ne. 


4. The Army Field Engineer School, for 
the instruction of officers of the Engineer 
Gorps, not exceeding ten, and engineer offi- 
cers of the National Guard. 


5. The Army Field Service and Corre-~ 
spondence School for Medical Officers, for 
the instruction of officers of the Medical 
Corps and of the National Guard. Part 
one of this school requires attendance in 
person for a graded course of study, and 
part two for a course by correspondence. 
The course of instruction is eight weeks, 
from April 1 of each year. Students who 
complete the course satisfactorily receive 
certificates of proficiency. 


III. The Army Medical School, Washing: 
ton, D. C., for the instruction of medical 
officers of the army, candidates for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, and medical 
officers of the National Guard. The faculty 
consists of a president and instructors. The 
course of instruction is for eight months, 
from October 1 each year. Graduates re- 
ceive diplomas. 

IV. The Ooast Artillery School, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. The object of this school . 
is to enlarge the field of instruction of the 
garrison schools for Coast Artillery officers 
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by advanced courses of study and practical 
training in technical duties; to prepare 
specially selected officers for the more im- 
portant positions in the Coast Artillery ; 
also to educate and train selected enlisted 
men for the higher non-commissioned staff 
grades in the Coast Artillery. The courses 
of instruction for officers and enlisted men 
are each comprised in one school year, from 
January 3 to December 1. Special courses 
in ballistics are also provided. 


Officers who are graduated are furnished 
with diplomas, as “honor graduates,” ‘‘dis- 
tinguished graduates,’’ er ‘‘graduates,’”’ ac- 
cording to their standing. 


V. The Engineer School, Washington 
Barracks, D. C. This school is under the 
control of the Chief of Engineers. Its ob- 
ject is to prepare junior officers of engineers 
for the active duties of their corps; to make 
experiments and recommendations, and to 
give instruction pertaining to the civil en- 
gineering work of the army. The course of 
instruction is one year, beginning Septem- 
ber 1. “Diplomas are given to students who 
successfully complete the course. 


VI. The Mounted Service School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas, is under the command of a 
general officer, who also commands the post 
of Fort Riley. The object of the school is 
to give practical instruction to field and 
company officers of cavalry and field ar- 
tillery, and to farriers and horseshoers. 
The courses for field officers begin April 
1 and October 10; the course for company 
officers is from September 25 to June 30, 
following: and for farriers and horseshoers 
two courses of four months each. Company 
officers who are graduated receive diplomas. 

VII. The School of Fire for Field Artil- 
lery, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, for practical in- 
struction in field artillery firing. Courses 
of instruction are prescribed: A, for cap- 
tains and lieutenants; B, for field officers 
of field artillery; C, for non-commissioned 
officers, and D, for officers of the militia. 
Officers and enlisted men who complete any 
course satisfactorily receive certificates of 
proficiency. 

VIII. School of Musketry, Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, for instruction in small-arms firing. 


IX. Garrison Schools, one at each mili- 
tary post, for the instruction of officers of 
the army and the National Guard, in sub- 
jects pertaining to their ordinary duties. 
The course covers three years and the 
annual terms .five months each, from No- 
vember ist. Certificates of proficiency in 
each subject of study are given to those 
who -pass the prescribed examination 
therein. 


X. Post Schools for Instruction of En- 
listed Men in the common branches of edu- 
eation and military subjects. 


XI. Schools. for Bakers and Oooks, at 
San Francisco, California, Washington, D. 
C., and Fort Riley, Kansas, for the instruc- 
tion of selected enlisted men. 


XII. Signal Corps Aviation School, the 
object of which is the training of men and 
officers in military aviation matters. 

Officers of the National Guard are ad- 
mitted to most of the Army Schools, under 
the Militia law of January 21, 1903, and 
regulations prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment. They must be nominated by the 
governors of their states. Those admitted 
to any of the schools receive mileage and 
money commutations for subsistence, quar- 
ters, etc. A considerable number of militia 
officers enter these schools, notably the gar- 
rison schools, annually. 
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“Military Peace 


Military Education, 
6721, 


Military Encampment, International, to 
be held at Chicago during World’s 
Fair discussed, 5669. 

Foreign guests attending, not to pay 
duties on baggage, 5164. 


Military Establishment 
Army): 
Proposition of Czar of Russia for re- 
duction of, discussed, 6335. 


Military Expeditions. (See Expeditions 
Against Foreign Powers.) 


Military Governors. (See Provisional 
Governors. ) 


Military Information, Bureau of: 
Discussed, 5879. 
Reorganization of, 5755. 


Military Justice, Bureau of, recommen- 
dations regarding, 4570. 


Military Order of Foreign Wars.—The 
Military Order of Foreign Wars’ of the 
United States was instituted in the City 
of New York, Dec. 27, 1894, by veterans 
and descendants of veterans of one or more 
of the five foreign wars which the United 
States had been engaged in, to wit: the 
War of the_ Revolution, the War with 
Tripoli, the War of_1812, the Mexican War, 
and the War with Spain, ‘to perpetuate 
the names and memory of brave and loyal 
men who took part in establishing and 
maintaining the principles of the Govern- 
ment” in said wars, and “to preserve rec- 
ords and documents relating to said wars, 
and to celebrate the anniversaries of his- 
toric events connected therewith.’’ Since 
the establishment of the order the United 
States has fought its fifth foreign war. By 
an amendment to the constitution all Amer- 
ican officers who participate in the war with 
Spain, or any future foreign campaign 
recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment as “‘war,”’ are rendered eligible to 
membership as veteran companions. 
Members are entitled “companions,” and 
are either ‘‘veteran companions” or “heredi- 
tary companions.” The former are com- 
missioned officers of the army, navy, or 
marine corps of the United States who par- 
ticipated in any of the foreign wars of the 
United States. The latter are direct lineal 
descendants, in the male line only, of com- 
missioned officers who served honorably ‘in 
any of the said wars. Commanderies may 
be established in each of the states, and 
state commanderies now exist in the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Illinois, California, Massachusetts, Mary- 
Jand, Ohio, Missouri, Vermont, Virginia, 
Rhode Island, Louisiana, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Texas, Georgia, Colorado, 
New Jersey, and the District of Columbia. 


The National Commandery was instituted 
March 11, 1896, by the officers of the New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut com- 
manderies. Present membership, over 1,- 


discussed, 6671, 


(see also 


800 companions. There are Vice-Com- 
manders-General representing each state 
commandery. 


Military Park. (See Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park.y 


Military Peace Establishment. (See 
Army.) 


Military Posts 


Military Posts. (See also Forts.) 

Disposition of abandoned, 
mended, 4524, 4569. 

Establishment of— 
Lands donated by Indians for, 436. 
Recommended, 831, 1475, 1940, 

2111, 2190. 

Estimates, plans, ete., for, 4666, 4670, 

4674, 4677, 4680, 4687. 


Military Reservations: 

Additional land for Fort Preble, Me., 
recommended, 4777. 

Indian school at, establishment of, 
recommended, 4683. 

Legislation to provide for disposal of, 
recommended, 4660, 4690, 4737, 
4740, 4782, 4783. 


Military Schools and Colleges.—Besides 
the United States Military Academy (q v.) 
at West Point there are the following 
schools and colleges making up a system of 
_advanced instruction in the science and art 
of war. The War College at Washington, D. 
C., for military education; the General 
Service and Staff College, at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas: the Artillery School, at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia; the School of Submarine 
Defense, at Fort Totten. New York; the 
Engineer School of Application, at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the School of Application for 
Cavalry and Field Artillery, at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, and the Army Medical School, at 
Washington, D. C 


Military Stores, provisions for— 
Discussed, 416. 
Recommended, 317. 


Military Training in the Schools.—Dur- 
ing the Civil War, the passage of the Mor- 
rell Act provided financial aid from the Gov- 
ernment to colleges with compulsory mili- 
tary drill for all students. It is estimated 
that by 1917 over 30,000 college students 
were receiving such military training. In 
1895, an unsuccessful attempt was made in 
Congress to establish a Bureau of Military 
Education, and to provide for the establish- 
ment of uniform military drilling in the 
public schools of the United States. Many 
states, notably Wyoming, have provisions 
for yoluntary military drill, and Boston for 
many years has had such drill in its public 
high schools. The existence of a belief in 
the efficacy and the benefits of military 
training has led to the establishment of 
private military schools all over the United 
States. 


In 1914, however, the movement for mili- 
tary training in the pueie schools was 
resurrected by the outbreak of the Great 
European War. Opinion in the country 
was sharply divided on the issue. Military 
men were almost unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the measure, as were most of the 
advocates.of what came to be called “Pre- 
paredness” (q. v-); but the movement was 
opposed strongly by organizations of the 
working-classes and by pacifists (a. v.)5 
while educational and physical training ex- 
perts differed in their opinions. Many of 
the proposals for military training in the 
schools were modeled after the Swiss sys- 
tem (q. v.).. In Germany, the school chil- 
dren were given physical training adaptable 
to military purposes, which, however, was 
itself givea outside the schools. 
state created much interest by passing in 
1916 a law for universal military training 


Tecom- 
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Military Training 


in the schools. The training is under the 
supervision of a Military Training Commis- 
sion of three, appointed by the Governor. 
The law applies to boys between the ages 
of 16 and 19, except those actively em- 
ployed; and prescribes that not more than 
three hours a week during the school year 
may be devoted to this purpose. (See also 
Australian System of Military Training.) 


The practice of twenty countries with 
respect to military training in the schools 
before,the World War was as follows: 


_ Argentina—Obligatory military training 
in the last two years of secondary schools. 
Specially trained instructors. 

Australia—Military instruction compul- 
sory for all boys from twelve to eighteen 
years. 


Austria — Voluntary organizations for 
military training of pupils of secondary 
schools, under government protectorate. Op- 
tional rifle practice in the last two years 
of secondary schools. 


Bolivia—Simple drill in connection with 
gymnastics. 


_ Canada—Military instruction carried on 
in voluntary cadet corps. 


France—Prescribed military instruction 
without arms, and rifle practice in ele- 
mentary and higher elementary schools. 
Ages nine to thirteen years; rifle practice 
limited to boys over ten years of age. Spe- 
cially trained instructors. Strong organ- 
izations carry on the work of military 
preparation among older boys. 


Germany—Voluntary organizations of 
older public school pupils and students of 
secondary schools. Training without arms. 
Decrees issued during the war provide for 
preparatory military training of all- boys 
Over sixteen years of age. 


Great Britain—Strictly voluntary work 
carried on by private agencies. 


Greece—Very intensive military instruc- 
tion is given in gymnasia, under the patron- 
age of the King. Simple drill obtains in all 
public schools in connection with physical 
training. 


Hungary—Voluntary organizations in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher schools. In 
many districts military instruction is ob- 
ligatory in secondary schools. 


Ttaly—Military training given as ob- 
ligatory subject in “national colleges.” Pri- 
vate agencies provide for simple military 
drill' for younger boys. 


Japan—Military gymnastics obligatory in 
elementary, secondary, and normal schools. 


Mexico—Obligatory military drill with 
arms in all primary and secondary schools. 
Regulated by state laws. 


Netherlands—Military training given in 
voluntary organizations for boys over fif- 
teen years of age. 


New Zealand—Military instruction com- 
pulsory for boys over fourteen years. 


/ 
Norway—Voluntary rifle practice. 


Portugal—No military training is given 
in schools. The subject of “physical cul- 
ture,’ which is taught generally, includes 
simple drill without arms. Boy Scout or- 
ganizations are numerous. 


Russia—Prescribed military gymnastics 
in elementary and secondary schools. 


Military Training 
Spain—-No distinct military training is 
given. Some simple drill is included in 


the program of physical training. 


Sweden—Compulsory rifle practice in pub- 
lie secondary schools for boys from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age. Given by special 
instructors. e 


Switzerland—Instruction in military gym- 
nastics in elementary schools obligatory 
throughout the school age. Conducted by 
specially trained instructors. Voluntary 
rifle practice and military drill both with 


and without arms. 
Military Tribunals. (See Military 


Courts and Commissions. ) 


Militia.—Citizens of a state enrolled as 
soldiers for training dnd discipline, but 
ealled into active service only in emer- 
gencies, as distinguished from the regular 
soldiers, who are in constant service. The 
Constitution empowers Congress ‘to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions.’’ In 1792 
an act was passed to provide for the na- 
tional defense by establishing a uniform 
militia throughout the United States by 
the enrollment of every free able-bodied 
white male citizen between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five. (See Army.) An 
act of March 2, 1867, permitted the en- 
rollment of negroes. 


The militia was called out by Federal au- 
thorities in 1794 to quell the Whisky Re- 
bellion in western Pennsylvania, during the 
eres of 1812, and in 1861, during the Civil 

ar. 


The law of Jan. 21, 19038, provided for 
the better equipment of this service and 
supplied an organic connection between the 
National Guard and the Regular Army, the 
purpose being to create a National Volun- 
teer Reserve that could be called upon 
whenever needed by the general Govern- 
ment. This law provides that the militia 
shall consist of every available male citizen 
in the respective states, territories, and the 
District of Columbia, and every available 
male of foreign birth who had declared his 
intention to become a citizen, the entire mi- 
-litia body being divided into two classes: 
(1) the Organized Militia, to be known as 
the National Guard of the State, Territory, 
or District of Columbia, or by such other 
designation as may be given them by the 
laws of the respective states or territories ; 
and (2) the remainder, to be known as the 
Reserve Militia. 


The organized militia of those state and 
territorial organizations that have in the 
-past or shall in the future participate in 
the annual appropriation made by Congress 
for the militia, and the organization, ar- 
mament, and discipline of the organized 
‘militia is the same as that prescribed for 
the regular and volunteer army. 


The act of Jan. 21, 1903, and the laws 
antecedent thereto restricted the use of 
the organized militia when called forth by 
the President in time of emergency to sery- 
ice in the United States and to a period 
of nine months. The act approved May 
27, 1908, removes these two restrictions 
and makes the organized militia of the 
several states available for service during 
the period of commission of the officers or 
enlistment of the men, and within or with- 
out the boundaries of the United States. 
The call of the President will, therefore, 
of itself accomplish the transfer of the 
organized militia specified in his call from 
state relations to Federal relations. The 
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militia so called forth becomes at once a 
part of the Army of the United States, and 
the President becomes its Commander-in- 
Chief; it is therefore as completely under 
the orders of the President and as com- 
pletely serviceable, both as to time and 
place, as the regular army. 

Assuming that all male citizens 18 to 45 
years of age are available for military duty 
the total number of citizen soldiers, elimi- 
nating Chinese, Japanese and alien whites, 
based on the census of 1910, with 10 per 
cent. added for estimated increase to 1916, 
the following table compiled by the Census 
Bureau places gives the military strength of 
the United States as 21,071,076, divided 
among the states as follows: 


STATE 


Maine .o.0 oye 156,449 North Carolina.. 401,917 
New Hampshire. 93,321 7 
Vermont....... 76,017 

Massachusetts.. 785,581 


Rhode Island... 129,131 


Connecticut.... 266,697 Tennessee...... 434,641 
New York...... 2,223,633 Alabama......- 414,454 
New Jersey... .. 617,013 Mississippi. . . . . 354,133 
Pennsylvania... 1,842,266 Arkansas....... 321,924 
Olio Meese aac 1,107,888 Louisiana... ..- 347,518 
Indiana........ 596,682 Oklahoma.....- 366,339 
Tlinoiss ee 4207 1,360,910 - Texts, a-iG005 828,756 
Michigan...... . 634,518 Montana....... 126,862 
Wisconsin...... 512,261 Tdaho ss. ¢.ciue ae 88,839 
Minnesota..... . 505,187 Wyoming...... 55,886 
Towa... . 89,829 Colorado....... 210,637 
Missouri. ..... . 741,180 New Mexico... . 75,371 
North Dakota... 148,920  Arizona.......-. 60,915 
South Dakota... 148,895 taht .trtenee 86,590 
Nebraska “ 74,507 Nevada.......- 30,489 
Kansas 379,730 Washington. 350,746 
Delaware....... 46,139 Oregon «0.22525 196,165 
Maryland...... 279,818 California. ..... 687,822 
Dist. Columbia. . 80,858 ———— 
Virginia........ 410,422 Total for United 

West Virginia... 281,179 States.....<.. 21,071,076 


Among other important provisions of the 
new militia act may be mentioned, fixing 
the organization, armament and discipline 
of the organized militia after Jan. 21, 1910, 
the same as that of the Regular Army; 
pee that the organized militia shall 

e called in time of emergency into the 
service of the United States in advance of 
any volunteer force. 


The Secretary of War issues without 
cost to the states or territories all arms 
and equipment necessary to supply all of 
the organized militia. The Secretary of 
War is also authorized to provide for the 
preparation of the organized militia for the 
encampment ‘manceuvers and field mancu- 
vers of the regular army in which the 
militia receives the same pay, subsistence 
and transportation as the regular army. 
Upon the requisition of the Governor of 
any state or territory having militia or- 
ganized under this law, the Secretary of 
War may assign one or more officers of 
the regular army for service in the militia 
of the state or territory. Alaska has no 
militia. Guam and Samoa have small pro- 
visional forces used for police purposes. 
The Philippines have a constabulary force 
for police or regular military service. 
Puerto Rico has a provisional force under 
the command of a Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the United States Army. 


Congress annually appropriates $2,000,- 
000 for the support of the militia, appor- 
tioned among the various states according 
to the strength of their organizations. In 
1909, $492,502.25 was devoted to the pro- 
motion of rifle practice, and $1,477,497 for 
arms, equipment and camp purposes.” (See 
Army, Training Camps.) 


Militia 


In May, 1917, President Wilson ordered 
the mobilization of the militia of all the 
states, and before the end of August the 
entire militia of the United States was 
organized in -the Federal service. The 
strength of the national guard toward the 
end of 1916 was as follows, but it must be 
remembered that this number was increased 
by the time that the militia was drafted 
into federal service. (In spite of the fact 
that married men with dependents had been 
mustered out of the militia before the sum- 
mer, the enlistments had increased the total 
number of the members; any vacancies were 
filled from the selective draft) :— 


Alabama ... 4,604 Montana ... 1,049 
Arizona .... 863 Nebraska ... 1,718 
Arkansas ... 1,229 N. Ha’pshire 1,413 
California .. 3,592 New Jersey. 4,135 
Colorado ... 943. New Mexico. 957 
Connecticut . 2,921 New York... 17,852 
Delaware .. 575 N. Carolina. 1,309 
District of N. Dakota... 993 
Columbia <> 62125!" Ohio. /o.. << 7,413 
Florida .... 1,225 Oklahoma .. 1,268 
Georvias.<..i. 3,918 7, Oregon =... . 318 
LUG EL eth 1,178 Pennsylvania 13,745 
Illinois .... 8,497 Rhode Island 644 
indiana ©...) 3,182, *S. Carolina.; 2,271 
TOW ae te oats 4,323 S. Dakota... 966 
Kansas - 2,069 Tennessee .. 2,644 
Mentucky)) i: 1) 2,259,. - Texas. 2.5.5 4,563 
Louisiana .. BSc eee MIRE Asati £ 781 
Mame si: .\. s: 983 Vermont 959 
Maryland .: 3,156 Virginia .... 2,910 
Massachu’tts 7,967 Washington . 1,730 
Michigan. ..., 4,239° W. Virginia: 1,156 
Minnesota .. 4,019 Wisconsin .. 4,125 
Mississippi . 1,308 Wyoming .. 498 

Missouri ... 2,629 
Total ....1438,704 


The location of the cantonments where 
the National Guards of the various states 
were trained for service abroad in the 
Huropean War will be found under the 
heading Cantonments. 
~ Phe Chief of Coast Artillery has indi- 
eated that about 20,000 of the organized 
militia will be required for the coast artil- 
lery reserves and approximately the same 
number for coast artillery supports. These 
troops would be required for service in 
the immediate vicinity of the fortifications, 
and would not be available for use with 
the mobile army until all question of sea 
power along the coast had been settled 
favorably. (See also Army; War, Depart- 
ment of; Artillery; Arms and Ammunition ; 
Naval Militia.) 


The Militia law of Jan. 21, 1903, as 
amended by the act of May 27, 1908, pro- 
vides: ‘“‘That the militia shall consist of 
every able-bodied male citizen of the re- 
spective states and every able-bodied male 
of foreign birth who has declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen, who is more 
than eighteen and less than forty-five years 
of age, and shall be divided into two classes 
—the organized militia, to be known as the 
National Guard (or by such other desig- 
nations as ar be given them by the laws 
of the respective states or territories), the 
remainder to be known as the reserve mi- 
litia.’’ 

At the beginning of the war against Ger- 
many, the strength of the National Guard 
in Governmental Service was about 67,- 
000. At the close of the war, it was 382,- 
000. During the war, the National Guard 
Divisions were numbered from 26th to 42d 
both inclusive, 


Militia: a 
Arming and equipping of, recom- 
mended, 4724, 4768, 6159. 
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he aa tactics for use of, prepared, 

Called into national service in war 
against Germany, 8306. 

Called out to prevent British invasion 
from Canada, 1618. 

ihe tactics for use of, prepared, 

Discharge of, directed, 455. 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, J. Q., 869, 958, 995. 

Arthur, 4768. 

Cleveland, 5877, 5968, 6159. 

Jackson, 1166, 1389, 1474. 

Jefferson, 317, 333, 373, 394. 

Lincoln, 3249. 

McKinley, 6385. 

Madison, 461, 463, 471, 479, 534, 
551, 561. 

Monroe, 758, 781. 

Polk, 2481. 

Roosevelt, 6672, 6805, 7236. 

Taft, 7799. 

Tyler, 1902, 2121. 

Van Buren, 1754. 

Washington, 57, 59, 78, 99, 132, 159, 
1625 76; 196: 

Dispatched to Mexican border, 8130, 

Distribution of arms, ordnance, 
stores, etc., to District of Columbia 
and Territories, regulations regard- 
ing, 5159, 5462. 

Encampment of, in coast works, 
urged, 5476. 

Encouragement of, 5550. 

Field manoeuvers for, 6927. 

Guard, National, referred to, 5476.. 

Hawaiian drafted into national ser- 
vice, 8508. 

Increase in, recommended, 429. 

Indian wars, campaigns of, in. (See 
Indian Wars.) 

Insurrections suppressed by. (See II- 
legal Combinations. ) ; 

Laws for, revision of, recommended, 
228, 230, 317, 504, 523, 869, 1166. 

Laws regarding, obsolete, 6672. 

Organization, arming, and disciplin- 
ing, 4570. 

Plan for, submitted, 63. 

President cannot call into service ex- 
cept by authority of Congress, 
2640. 

Modification in laws regarding, ree- 
ommended, 2641. 

Refusal of governors of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut to furnish 
quotas of, 501. 

Reorganization of, urged, 6672, 6721, 
6805, 7236. 

Returns of, 338, 356, 366, 388, 409, 
435, 449, 455, 584, 653, 687, 773, 781. 

Suppressing insurrections by. (See 
Illegal Combinations. ) 


Militia Encyclopedic Index Miners 
Trimmings, 

Trimmed Hats Braids, 

Total Embroideries and Frames Fringes 
Number Establishments ......... 2,079 773 634 218 
Persons DNSaged . osieieers mines sors 53,936 13,571 19,945 3,457 
Capital yin are ets cues. Pah enh ay siete pase aie. a $ 538,100,601 $15,487,321 $17,676,716 $3,529,716 
Salaries and Wages:.........---- 28,893,839 7,784,324 11,948,381 1,674,510 
Gost Of Ma terials] oijsuselelesns oe 57,675,921 19,125,243 26,638,794 4,495,611 
Value, OL SProducts: «oi. oss eisjaie 01 114,160,462 23,393,470 48,361,908 7,810,389 
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Volunteer Act regarding, passage of, 
7514. 

Volunteer force should be enlisted, 
429, 463, 479, 2121. 

Young men should become members 
of, 373. 

World War, called to service in, 8306. 


Militia Bureau, War Department.—By 
act of June 3, 1916, the Division of Mili- 
tary Affairs, which had been a subdivision 
of the War Department under the Chief 
of Staff (q. v.), became a separate division 
of the department, under the direct super- 
vision of the Secretary of War. The act 
of June 3, 1916 was intended to fulfill the 
federalization of the National Guard up to 
constitutional limitations, and the passage 
of the act abolished the National Militia 
Board. The act provided for the organiza- 
tion, arming, and disciplining of the Nation- 
al Guard, “reserving to states * * * the 
training of the Militia according to disci- 
pline prescribed by Congress.” (See Mili- 
tia; Army; War Department.) 


Milliken’s Bend (La.), Battle of —Dur- 


ing the operations before Vicksburg, Grant 
had withdrawn troops from all the posts 
within his reach to strengthen his army. 
The fort at Milliken’s Bend, on the Missis- 
sippi River, in Louisiana, was left in charge 
of a small garrison, mostly negroes. On June 
6, 1863, the place was attacked by a party 
of Louisiana Confederates under General 
Ben. McCulloch, who might have been suc- 
cessful in their assault but for the arrival 
of the gunboats Choctaw and Lewington. 
The Confederates were repulsed. The Fed- 
eral loss was 404 killed and wounded. 
Millinery and Lace Goods Industry. 
(See also section under Clothing Trade.) 
A recent report of the Census Bureau gives 
figures for this industry covering the pe- 
riod just before the conditions of war made 
it, and all industry, abnormal. . 

March, February, April and September 
are the months of greatest activity. ~ 

27% of the workers are male, 71% fe- 
male, and 2% under 16. 

18,765 of the wage-earners work 54 hours 
weekly ; 15,519, from 48 to 54; 4,557, 48 
and less; 5,368, from 54 to 60; 1,065, 60 
hours and above. 

Three establishments employ between 500 
and 1,000 workers; 8, between 250 and 
500; 57, between 100 and 250; and 159, be- 
tween 50 and 100. 

Sixty-two per cent of the value of the 
entire product comes from New York City. 
Mill Springs (Ky.), Battle of.—Early 
in the winter of 1861-62 the Confederate 
General Felix K. Zollicoffer, with a force of 
about 5,000 men, intrenched himself at Mill 
Springs, on the Cumberland River in Wayne 
County, Ky. Jan. 17, 1862, Gen. George H. 
- Thomas, with 8,000 Union troops, advanced 
to dislodge him. The Confederates set out 
to meet ‘Thomas, and on Jan. 19, 1862,,an 
engagement took place, begun by the ad- 


vance guard of both armies, The Confeder- 
ates were driven back to their camp, which 
they abandoned during the night. Twelve 
pieces of artillery, 156 wagons, 1,000 horses 
and mules, as well as large quantities of 
small arms, ammunition, and stores fell into 
the hands of the Union army. Crossing the 
Cumberland River, the retreatin army 
burned their boats to prevent pursuit. The 
loss on the Confederate side was 350. The 
Unionists lost 246. Gen. Zollicoffer was 
among the Confederate dead, 


Mill Springs, Ky., battle of, discussed, 
3301. 


Milligan Case.—A United States Supreme 


Court case involving the right of the 
President to suspend the rights of citizens 
under habeas corpus proceedings. Oct. 5, 
1864, during the Civil War, Milligan was 
arrested by order of Gen. Hovey, and on 
Oct. 21 was brought before a military 
commission convened at Indianapolis, Ind., 
by the same officer. He was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged for 
participating in rebellious schemes. By 
the habeas corpus act of Congress in 1863 
lists were to be furnished in each State 
of persons suspected of violating national 
law. But any such persons arrested 
against whom no indictments should be 
found by the circuit court or district court 
were to be freed on petition verified by 
oath. The Milligan indictment was not 
found by the circuit or district court. He 
objected. to the authority of the military 
commission and sued for a writ of habeas 
corpus in the circuit court. The case com- 
ing before the Supreme Court in 1866, 
it was decided, Justice Davis reading the 
opinion, that the writ should be issued 
and the prisoner discharged. The court 
held that the power of erecting military 
jurisdiction in a State not invaded and 
not in rebellion was not vested in Con- 
gress and that it could not be exercised in 
this particular case; that the prisoner, a 
civilian, was exempt from the laws of war 
and could only be tried by a jury; that 
the writ of habeas corpus could not be sus- 
pended constitutionally, though the privilege 
of that writ might be. The Chief Justice 
and Justices Wayne, Swayne, and Miller, 
while concurring in the judgment, made 
through the first named a separate state- 
ment of reasons. The decision expressly 
stated that conspiracies to aid rebellion 
were enormous crimes and that Congress 
was obliged to enact severe laws to meet 
the crisis. (See also ee Corpus ; 
Marryman Case.) 


Milwaukee, Wis., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Mineral Fuels, conservation of, 7100. 


(See also Lands, Public and Conser- 
vation.) 


Mineral Lands. (See Lands, Mineral.) 


Miners, act for protection of, in Terri- 
tories, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5663. 


Mines 


Mines.—Submarine mines were first used 


extensively by the Confederate forces in the 
Civil War, 90% of these being -of the self- 
acting variety. Other varieties of mines 
are fired by electricity from points on 
shore or on ships When the target has ar- 
rived over the mine. The Hague Conference 
of 1907 forbade the use of unanchored 
Mines, the regulations to that effect to 
remain in force for seven years from that 
date. Mines are often rendered useless by 
being exploded by counter-mining, a new 
set of mines being exploded in their vicinity, 
and the reverberations of the explosions 
discharging the originally-laid mines. An- 
other method widely used in the Great Euro- 
pean War consisted of sweeping a mine 
area clear of these engines of destruction 
by grappling irons or wire nets stretched 
between two or more vessels drawing little 
water. (See Submarines.) 


Mines, Drifting and Submarines: ~ 
Agreement on use of, suggested by 
President Wilson, 8057. 
Defence of use of, by Germany, 8058. 


Mines (see also Lands, Mineral): 
Bureau of, advocated, 7104. 
Equipment and power needed for, 
7912. 
Gold, discovered, 3451. 
In Black Hills, 4306, 4355. 
In California, 2486. 


Mines, Bureau of.—Chapter 240 of the 
acts of the second session of the 61st Con- 
gress to establish in the Department of the 
Interior a Bureau of Mines was approved 
May 16, 1910. The act provided for the 
establishment of said bureau and a director 
“who shall be thoroughly equipped for 
the duties of said office by technical edu- 
eation and experience,” with an annual 
‘salary of $6,000. Transfer to the bureau 
was provided for the investigations of the 
analyzing and testing of coals, lignites and 
other mineral fuel substances, and the in- 
vestigation as to the cause of mine eeblo- 
sions, from the United States Geological 
Survey. The duties of the bureau were 
prescribed as follows: “It shall be_ the 
province and duty of said bureau and its 
director, under the direction-of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to make diligent in- 
vestigation of the methods of mining, es- 
pecially in relation to the safety of miners, 
and the appliances best adapted to prevent 
accidents, the possible improvement of con- 
ditions under which mining operations are 
carried on, the treatment of ores and other 
mineral substances, the use of explosives 
and electricity, the prevention of accidents, 
and other inquiries and technologic investi- 
gations pertinent to said industries, and 
from time to time make such igen reports 
of the work, investigations and information 
obtained as the Secretary of said depart- 
ment may direct, with the recommendations 
of such bureau.” (See also Interior, De- 
partment of.) 


The scope of the Bureau was broadened 
by act of Congress approved February 25, 
1913. Included in the recent activities of 
the Bureau have been the maintenance of 
an extensive chief experimental station in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the formation of first aid 
and rescue corps in most of the mines of 
the country, and the dispatch of a train 
earrying an elaborate exhibit of first aid 
to the largest mining centers of the country. 


Minimum Wage. —The tumultuous. devel- 
opment of modern industrial life within 
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Minimum Wage 


the last decades has resulted in a number 
of checks upon the fixing of wages by the 
law of supply and demand. The most ef- 
fective of these checks has been the trade 
union movement, with its ability to fix 
the wages of labor by its economic, and 
occasionally its political, power. Another 
check has been the growth of the social con- 
Science, alert to lessen the amount of pov- 
erty and misery. The most radical of 
these checks, however, has been the mini- 
mum wage, fixed to apply to certain desig- 
nated ‘classes or industries by law, rather 
than by the power of certain organized 
groups or by the conscience of individuals. 


The first minimum wage legislation was 
passed in 1894 by New Zealand, where a 
law for compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes made some provision for fixing a 
minimum wage. The first real minimum 
wage legislation, however, was that of the 
Australian state of Victoria, in 1896; and 
by the end of 1916 Victoria’s minimum 
wage legislation covered more than 150,000 
workers, the total population in Vic- 
toria being less than a million and a half. 
Other Australian states lost little time in 
following the Victorian example of 1896. 


In Great Britain, a minimum wage fixed 
by law for all industries is advocated not 
only by the Labor Party, but also by most 
Liberals and by many Unionists. A bill’ 
to that end was introduced by the Goy- 
ernment in 1919 in Parliament and was still 
pending in 1920. Many industries in Great 
Britain, however, such as mining, railroad- 
ing, munition work, had previously been 
brought under the scope of national mini- 
mum wage legislation. France began mini- 
mum wage legislation for women working 
in the clothing industry at home, and later 
extended it to other industries. Tentative 
minimum wage legislation exists also in 
Norway, Switzerland and Argentina. In 
Canada, British Columbia, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Quebec have applied mini- 
mum wage legislation to all women and 
minors in industry. 


In the United States, agitation for the 
minimum wage by law did not get under 
way until 1910, and it is still concerned 
only with laws by states applying only to 
women and children. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is on record in opposition 
to minimum wage legislation on the ground 
that it tends to become the maximum wage 
and to weaken the economic power of those 
workers who are organized to fix their own 
wages. However, the radical wing of the 
organization, together with the Socialists 
in and out of the Federation, favor the 
minimum wage. With but few exceptions, 
employers oppose it. 

Even before 1910, however, the minimum 
wage in America had been fixed in public 
employment, by words such as “a fair rate 
of remuneration,’ usually interpreted as 
the prevailing trade union rates. On the 
other hand, some states and cities specific- 
ally fixed the sum which was to be the mini- 
mum wage for public employment, Massa- 
chusetts was the first state (1912) to pass 
minimum wage laws for private industries, 
and her example was followed in 1913 by 
California, Utah, Colorado, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin; in 1915, by Arkansas and Kansas; in 
1917 by Arizona; in 1918, by Congress for 
the District of Columbia; and in 1919 by 
North Dakota and Texas. In 1917, the Su- 
preme Court, by a tie vote of 4 to 4, per- 
mitted the minimum wage law of Oregon to 
stand on the statute books, In 1919, Ne- 


Minimum Wage 


braska repealed her minimum wage law. 
In 1912, a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting minimum wage legislation for wom- 
en and minors was passed by California 
and in 1912 a constitutional amendment 
permitting such legislation for all indus- 
tries was passed by Ohio; but by 1920 
those states had not taken advantage of 
these acts to pass minimum wage legisla- 
tion. ‘These state laws all apply only to 
women and children, and most of them ap- 
ply only to industrial and commercial work, 
agricultural and domestic labor being ex- 
cepted from the operation of the laws. 

Standards.—Several of the state laws in 
the United States specifically mention the 
sum which shall be the minimum wage, but 
most of the laws provide for commissions 
to fix the sum by rulings after investiga- 
tions. Thus the first Oregon legislation fixed 
the sum as $8-$9 weekly, which was raised 
during the war to $11-$12. Washington 
fixed the sum of $13.20 weekly for exper- 
ienced adult women during the World War, 
Massachusetts has made it $12.50 in candy- 
making, while Wisconsin and Minnesota 
have fixed the minimum wage at 22-23 cents 
per hour. The board in the District of 
Columbia fixed $16.50 in retail stores in 
1919 and for women in hotels, restaurants, 
ete. in 1920. 

Australia fixes the minimum wage as the 
living wage, interpreted so as to allow the 
worker to exercise the normal functions of 
citizenship. There are different rates for 
those supporting a family and for those 
supporting only themselves. In Great Bri- 
tain, the rate is usually fixed as the rate 
paid for similar work by the accepted model 
employer of the district in question. 


Minister.—1. In political parlance, a repre- 
sentative of one government in the terri- 
tory of another government, lower in rank 
than ambassador. Minister extraordinary— 
a personal representative of the chief execu- 
tive of one nation to a foreign country with 
specific duties to perform, Minister pleni- 
potentiary—a personal representative of the 
chief executive with full power to conclude 
a specific negotiation in accordance with 
the minister’s own Sree ata (See Am- 
bassador and Consul.) 2. In foreign coun- 
tries, particularly in Great Britain, the term 
is used in much the same sense as “secre- 
tary” in the President’s Cabinet, e. g., the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, corresponding 
to the American Secretary of State. 
Ministers of United States (see also 
Consular and Diplomatic Service; 
the several powers): 
Assurances of respect to, 256, 269. 
Assemblage of, in Tacubaya, Mexico, 
for concluding treaties at Pana- 
ma, to promote friendliness and 
good will with South American 
Republics, 935. 
Congress indefinitely postponed, 
951. 
Instructions to, 997. 
Correspondence between, effects of 
publication of, 385, 
Elevation, of, missions and title of 
ambassador conferred, 5874, 6335. 


Interfered with by French command- 
er, 780. 
List of— 
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‘97° 5’ west. 


Minnesota 


Chargés d’affaires, secretaries, and, 
transmitted, 2830. 

Money appropriated for, rights of, re- 
garding, referred to, 912. 

Must have assurances that they will 
be respected, 256, 269. 

Official residences for, recommended, 
6072, 6155. 

Peace between Great Britain and 
United States, treaty of, received 
from, 537. 

Presents— - 

From foreign States not to be ac- 
cepted by, 1256. 

Given to, deposited in State De- 
partment, 1256, 1258, 1260. 

Previously given to, should be re- 
turned, 1257. 

Salary of, discussed, 103, 1910, ‘1953. 
Increase in salary of commissioner 

to China recommended, 2658. 


Sent to Congress of Nations. (See 
under Panama, Isthmus of.) 
Ministers to United States. (See the 


several Powers.) 
Minnesota,—One of the western group of 


states; nickname, ‘“‘The Gopher State’; 
motto, “‘L’étoile du nord’ (‘‘The North 
Star’). It extends from lat. 43° 30’ ‘to 


49° 25’ north and from long. 89° 29’ to 
i It is bounded on the north 
by British America, on the east by Lake 
Superior and Wisconsin, on the south by 
Iowa, and on the west by the Dakotas, and 
has an area of 84,682 square miles. The 
chief industries are wheat growing, lumber- 
ing, and flour and grist milling, and in the 
products of this latter industry the State 
has the largest output in the country. The 
manufacture of lumber and timber products 
is a rapidly prosrue industry. Minne- 
sota is one of the leading wheat-producing 
states of the Union. The region was first 
explored by the French near the close of 
the seventeenth century, the first settle- 
Ment being made at Duluth in 1678. In 
1763 France ceded the territory east of the 
Mississippi to England, ‘by whom it was 
ceded to the United States in 1783. It 
formed part of the Northwest Territory 
organized in 1787, and was successively in- 
cluded in the Territories of Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. The lands west of the 
Mississippi form part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and were included successively in the 
Territories of Upper Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and_ Iowa. March 3, 1849, 
Congress passed an act creating Minnesota 
Territory. In 1851, 21,000,000 acres of 
land were acquired of the Dakotas by the 
treaty of Traverse de Sioux. May 11, 1858, 
Minnesota became a State. 


The last annual agricultural production 
was as follows :— 


Bushels 


Crop Acreage Value 
Wheat ..4,015,000 37,710,000 $94,276,000 
Corn ...2,950,000 118,000,000 Tar'aognos 
Hay ....2,000,000 3,800,000a 55,100,000 
Oats ....3,220,000 90,160,000 57,700,000 
Potatoes. 300,000 26,100,000 40,000,000 
Barley .. 910,000 18,200,000 21,110,000 
Rye .... 522,000 7,830,000 10,180,000 
Flax 320,000 2,880,000 12,816,000 


Minnesota 


Latest reports show the farm animals 
940,000 horses, valued at $85,540,000 > i. 
395,000 cows, $114,390,000 ; 1,730,000 other 
cattle, $56,400,000 ; 668,000 sheep, $7,348,- 
000; and 2,951,000 swine, $70,824,000. The 
last annual wool clip was 3,594,000 pounds. 


Minnesota leads all the states in the pro- 


duction of iron ore, especially red hematite. 
The leading districts are the Mesabi and 
Vermilion ranges, with 89,056,000 gross 
tons produced last year in the former, 

There were in 1906, 8,223 miles of steam 
railway in the State and 538 miles of elec- 
tric line. From St. Paul ten railways radiate 
with a_ total length of 60,000 miles. The 
Great Northern owns a line of steamers 
which run between Puget Sound and China, 
Japan and the Philippines. The popula- 
tion of the state in 1910 was 2,075,708; 
and in 1920 it was 2,386,371. 

Of the population in 1910, 543,595 were 
foreign-born, including 122,000 Swedes, 
105,000 Norwegians, and 110,000 Germans. 

Latest figures for education showed 236 
high schools, with an enrolment of 45,457, 
an average daily attendance of 37,422, and 
1,827 instructors. In the elementary schools 
there were 15,959 teachers and 433,122 pu- 
pils. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Minnesota having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ate of 1915 was 5,974. The amount of 
capital invested was $354,434,000, giving 
employment to 115,690 persons, using ma- 
terial valued at $336,849,000, and turning 
out finished goods worth $493,354,000. Sal- 
aries and wages paid amounted to $80,- 
591,000. 


Minnesota: 
Admission of, into Union— 
Discussion and territory outside of, 
referred to, 3121. 
Taking of census in accordance 
with act providing for, referred 
to, 3002. 
Constitution of, transmitted, 3000. 
Indian massacres in, and persons sen- 
tenced to be hanged, discussed, 
3345. 
‘Public building to be erected in, re- 
ferred to, 2682. 
Public lands in, to be surveyed, 2838. 


Minnesota and Northwestern Railroad 
Co., suit instituted against, in name 
of United States referred to, 2830. 


Minnetaree Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 


Minorities, Rule by, denounced, 8819. 


Mint.—By an act of Congress passed April 


2, 1792, the first United States mint was 
established at Philadelphia. The first 
machinery and first metal used were im- 
orted, and copper cents were coined the 
ollowing year. In 1794 silver dollars were 
made, and the suceeding year gold eagles. 
In 1835 branch mints were established in 
New Orleans, La., at Charlotte, N. C., and 
at Dahlonega, Ga.; in 1852, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; in 1864, at Dallas City, Oreg., 
and in 1870, at Carson ae Nev. ‘The 
mints at Charlotte and Da jonega were 
suspended in 1861, that at Dallas in 1875, 
that at Carson City in 1885, and that at 
New Orleans from 1860 to 1879. Assay 
offices. considered branches of the mint, were 
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Mirboha 


established at New York in 1854, Denver, 
Col., in 1864, Boisé City, Idaho, in 1872, 
and ‘at other places at later dates. The 
mints as at present established are situated 
at Philadelphia, San Francisco and New 
Orleans; those at Carson City and Denver 
are equipped as assay offices, and no coins 
are made at either. (See also Currency ; 
Coinage Laws.) 

Mint: 

Abuses of, discussed, 177. 

Artists from abroad engaged in, 120. 

Branch of— 

At Columbus, Ohio, referred to, 
4311. 
At New Orleans, 
transmitted, 6299. 
At New York recommended, 2352, 
2407, 2500. 
Establishment of, recommended 
and referred to, 75, 1432, 4310, 
In California recommended, 2486, 
2557, 2621. 
Referred to, 2747. 
In North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, referred to, 1383, 1495. 
Buildings and grounds at Columbus, 
Ohio, offered to United States for, 
by F. Michel, 4311. 
Coinage at, referred to, 2407. 
Proclamation regarding, 239. 
Defective coins lodged in, 160. 
Medals made in, for army and navy 
officers, 1845. 

Opening of more mints, with author- 
ity to coin for foreign nations, 
recommended, 4201. ; 

“At New York, 2352, 2407, 2500. 
In California, 2486, 2557, 2621. 
In North Carolina, Georgia, and 

Louisiana, 1383, 1495. 

Referred to, 99, 141, 177. 

Seizure of, at New Orleans by au- 
thorities of Louisiana, referred 
to, 3199. . 


Mint, Director of, reports of, transmit- 
ted, 303, 305. 


Minutemen.—At a session of the provin- 
cial congress of Massachusetts, Nov. 23, 
1774, it was voted to enroll 12,000 minute- 
men. ‘They were to be organized as militia 
and hold themselves ready for service at 
a minute’s notice. 


Miraflores Island, San Juan Harbor, 
Puerto Rico, referred to, 6708. 


Miranda Plot.—A joint scheme of citi- 
zens of the United States and Great Britain 
whereby through the agitation of one 
Miranda, a citizen of Caracas, Venezuela, 
dissatisfaction was to be spread among the 
Spanish and French provinces. During the 
revolutions which it was hoped would en- 
sue Great Britain was to obtain the West 
Indies and the United States, Florida and 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi. 


Mirboha, The: : 
Capture of, by the Philadelphia near 
ibraltar in 1803, 352. 


statement of, 


be 


Mirboha 


Indemnification to captors of, and of 
the Mishouda for the public: ac- 
commodation, recommended, 354. 

Misbranding imported goods, 7728. (See 
also Food and Drugs Act.) 


Miscarriage of Justice, in cfse. of beef- 
packers, 7291. 


Miscellaneous Transportation. (See 
Division of Miscellaneous Transporta- 
tion.) 

Misdemeanors, 
demeanors.) 


Mishouda, The, indemnification to cap- 
tors of, recommended, 354, 


Misprision of Treason.—Concealment on 
the part of a citizen of treasonable acts 
known to him, or neglect to report such 
knowledge promptly to the proper authori- 
ties. The penalty consists of not more than 
7 years in prison, and of a fine of mot more 
than $1,000. (See Treason.) 


Mission Commission, recommendation 
of, referred to, 5661. ~ 


Mission Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Missionaries, American, treatment of, 
in Turkey discussed, 4627, 5090, 5872, 
5962, 6069, 6147. 


Missionary Ridge, or Chattanooga 
(Tenn.), Battle of.—After retiring 


from Lookout Mountain, Bragg’s army con- 
centrated on Missionary Ridge, across the 
Chattanooga Valley and southeast of the 
city: On the morning of Nov. 25, 1863, 
Sherman assailed the Confederate right 
wing at the extreme north end of the ridge. 
Hooker advanced from Lookout Mountain 
across the valley and attacked the left. The 
battle raged all day, but the Confederates 
held the position until late in the after- 
noon, when the center was weakened by 
withdrawals to support the left and right. 
It was then that Grant, watching the 
progress of the fight from Orchard Knob, 
ordered forward the Army of the Cumber- 
land, under Thomas. Wood’s and Sheridan’s 
divisions charged the Confederate center. 
The brigades of Hazen and Willich were in 
advance. Darkness came on, when the Con- 
federates retreated. Pursuit was stopped 
when the ridge was won. The Confederates 
lost more than 9,000, including 6,000 _pris- 
oners, Forty pieces of artillery and 7,000 
stand of small arms fell into the hands of 
the victors. The Federal casualties in the 
Chattanooga campaign between Nov. 24 and 
Nov. 29 were 753 killed, 4,722 wounded, and 
349 missing—a total of 5,824. 


Missions Boundary Dispute, evidence 
\ presented to President of United 
States as arbitrator by Argentine 
Republic and Brazil, 5867. 
Award of, discussed, 6058. 
Mississippi.One of the southern group of 


(See Crimes and Mis- 


.states; nickname, ‘‘The Bayou State.” It 


is named for the Mississippi River and ex- 
tends from lat. 30° 10’ to 35° north and 
from long. 88° 5’ to 91° 40’ west. It is 
bounded on the north by Tennessee, on 
the east by Alabama, on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, and on the 
west by Louisiana and Arkansas (sepa- 
rated by the Mississippi River), and has 
an area of 46,865 square miles. 
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Mississippi 


The region was visited by De Soto in 
1540, and a settlement was attempted by 
the French under Iberville at Biloxi in 
1699. The territory was ceded by France 
to Great Britain in 1763. Part was ceded 
to the United States in 1788 and the-re- 
mainder was acquired in 1803. The Terri- 
tory of Mississippi was organized in 1798 
and admitted as a State in 1817. It se- 
ceded Jan. 9, 1861, and was readmitted 
Feb. 17, 1870. The State has a semi-trop- 
ical climate and rich soil. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 274,382, comprising 
18,557,553 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $426,314,634. ‘The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $13.69, an 
increase from $6.30 in 1900. The value of 
domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $75,- 
247,033. 


The last annual agricultural production 
was reported as follows :— 


Crop Acrecge Bushels Value 
Cotton .2,950,000 946,000a$177,375,000 
Corn ...3,980,000 59,700,000 95,520,000 
Hay .... 405,000 648,000b 13,285,000 
Sweet Po- 

tatoes.. 98,000 10,290,000 11,525,000 
Potatoes... 18,000 1,530,000 2,830,000 
Oats ... 278,000 5,282,000 5,454,000 


a-bales; b-tons. 


Latest figures indicate that the farm ani- 
mals comprise 261,000 horses, valued at 
$29,493,000; 322,000 mules, $48,944,000; 
571,000 cows, $35,402,000; 716,000 other 
cattle, $16,826,000; 175,000 sheep, $1,102,- 
000; and 2,396,000 swine, $34,742,000. 
There is little mining. The last annual 
wool clip was 656,000 pounds. 

There are 3,975 miles of steam railway 
and 79 miles of electric line. The Missis- 
sippi River and the Gulf Coast provide natu- 
ral facilities for transit. The population in 
1910 was 1,797,114. The 1920 census gave 
it as 1,789,384. 

Of the population in 1910, 789,627 were 
whites and 1,009,487 were colored. There 
were less than 10,000 foreign-born. The 
urban population was only 11144% of the 
total. 

Late figures show that there 10,953 teach- 
ers, of whom 2,924 are men, in the public 
elementary schools. There are 492,756 
teachers. There are 167 high schools, 
which have 570 teachers and 10,323 pupils. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Mississippi having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 2,209. The amount of 
capital invested was $81,005,000, giving em- 
ployment to 52,277 persons, using material 
valued at $41,340,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $79,550,000. — Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $23,008,000. 


Mississippi (see Confederate States): 

Aaron Burr surrenders to officers in 
Territory of, 409. 

Act endowing church in, vetoed, 475. 

Act to authorize special: term of cir- 
cuit court of United States in, 
to be held in Scranton, vetoed, 
4440. 

Citizens of Territory of, must be pro- 
tected, 372. 

Combinations, unlawful in, proclama- 
tion against, 4276. 


Mississippi 


Consolidation of Territory of, dis- 
cussed, 426. 

Elections in, and complications grow- 
ing out of, proclamation regarding, 
4276, 

Fifteenth amendment, action of, on, 
referred to, 4001. 

Lands granted to, in aid of railroads 
referred to, 3580. 

Lands in Territory of, claimed by 
Great Britain, 438. 

Laws of Territory of, referred to, 
292, 303. 

Legislative council for— 

Dissolved by governor of, 445. 
Nomination of, 445. 

Memorial from, regarding alleged 
violation of treaty by United 
States transmitted, 2003. 

Nomination for council of, 445. 

Offices in, President Jackson refuses 
to make further nominations for, 
1199. 

Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union dis- 
cussed, 3512. 

Reconstruction of— 
Recommendations regarding, 3965. 
Referred to, 4000. 

Time for submitting constitution 
to voters proclaimed, 3970. 
Referred to, 3983. ; 

Survey of towns in, referred to, 597. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 4276. 


Mississippi Bubble.—The gigantic com- 
mercial scheme commonly known by this 
name was projected in France by the cele- 
brated financier, John Law, of Edinburgh, 
in 1717, and collapsed in 1720. Its pri- 
mary object was to develop the resources 
of the Province of Louisiana and the coun- 
try bordering on the Mississippi, a tract at 
that time believed to abound in the precious 
metals. The company was incorporated in 
August, 1717, under the title of ‘‘The Com- 
pany of the West,” and started with a capi- 
tal of 200,000 shares of 500 livres each. 
They. obtained the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the Mississippi, farming the 
taxes and coining money. The prospectus 
was so inviting that shares were eagerly 
bought, and when, in 1719, the company 
obtained the monopoly of trading to the 
East Indies, China and the South Seas, 
and all the possessions of the French Hast 
India Company, the brilliant vision opened 
up to the public gaze was irresistible. The 
“Company of the Indies,” as it was now 
called, created 50,000 additional shares; but 
a rage for speculation had seized all classes, 
and there were at least 300,000 applicants 
for the new shares, which consequently rose 
to an enormous premium. Law, as director- 
eneral, promised an annual dividend of 
200 livres per share, which, as the shares 
were paid for in the depreciated billets 
wétat, amounted to an annual return of 
120 per cent. The public enthusiasm now 
rose to an absolute frenzy, and Law’s house 
arid the street in front of it were daily 
crowded by applicants of both sexes and 
of all ranks, who were content to wait for 
hours—nay, for days together—in order to 
obtain an interview with the modern Plutus. 
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‘at last. 


Mississippi 


While confidence lasted a factitious im- 
pulse was given to trade in Paris, the 
value of manufactures was increased four- 
fold, and the demand far exceeded the sup- 
ply. The population is said to have been 
increased by hundreds of thousands, many 
of whom were glad to take shelter in 
garrets, kitchens and _ stables. But the 
Regent had meanwhile caused the paper 
circulation of the National Bank to be in- 
creased as the Mississippi scheme stock 
rose in. value, and many wary speculators, 
foreseeing a crisis, had secretly converted 
their paper and shares into gold, which 
they transmitted to England or Belgium 
for safety. The increasing scarcity of gold 
and silver becoming felt, a general run 
was made on the bank. The Mississippi 
stock now fell considerably, and despite all 
efforts continued to fall steadily and rapid- 
ly. In 1720 the National Bank and the 
Company of the Indies were amalgamated, 
but, though this gave an upward turn to 
the share market, it failed to put the public 
credit on a sound basis. The crisis came 
In July, 1720, the bank stopped 
payment, and Law was compelled to flee 
the country. The French government was 
very nearly overturned and widespread 
financial distress and bankruptcy followed 
the collapse of the project. 

Mississippi River: 

Act to remove obstructions to navi- 
gation in mouth of, vetoed, 2919. 

Appropriations for, 768, 934, 2124. 

Breakwater near mouth of, referred 
to, 988. 

Bridge over, at Rock Island, Ill., and 
La Crosse, Wis., 4148. 

Canalization of, from St. Paul to St. 
Louis, 7465. 

Channel at mouth of, to be deepened, 
3019. 

Condition of, near Vicksburg, Miss., 
referred to, 4082. 

Defense of, provision for, recommend- 
ed, 394, 

Delta of, surveys of, 
2666. 

Exploration of country west of, re- 
ferred to, 2261. 

Grants to James B. Eads for construc- 
tion of jetties in, order regarding, 
4282. 

Improvements of, recommendations 

regarding, 4571, 4647, 4682, 4784. 
Appropriation for, 768, 934, 2124. 

Improvement of South Pass of, dis- 
cussed, 4362, 4524, 4638. 

Indian trade on, 341. 

Levees— 

Government support of, 7005. 
Preservation of, recommendations 
concerning, 3652, 4682, 4797. 

Mail route from California to, recom- 
mended, 2992. 

Navigation on— ‘ . 
Appropriation for improving, 934, 

2124, ae 
Treaty with Spain, regarding, 106, 
110, 164. 


referred to, 


Mississippi 
Plan for reclamation of alluvial] basin 
of, subject to inundation, 4257, 


4272. 

Railroad from Pacific Ocean to, rec- 
ommended, 2714, 2754. 

Referred to, 1104, 1196. 

Resolution in relation to removal of 
obstructions to navigation in, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto to, 
3138. 

Survey of— 

Appropriation for, 768. 
Near completion of, referred to, 
677. 
Surveys of mouth of, 1500. 
Mississippi River Commission: 

Appropriation for protection of levees 
recommended by, 4682, 4797. 

Report of, discussed, 4784. 


Missouri.—One of the central western 
group of states; nickname, ‘Bullion 
State;’’ motto, “Salus populi suprema 
lex esto” (“Let the _ people’s’ safety 


be the supreme law’’). It takes its name 
from the Missouri River, which in turn is 
named after a tribe of Indians belonging 
to the Siouan family. The State is in- 
cluded between lat. 86° and 40° 30’ north 
and long. 89° 2’ and 95° 44’ west. It is 
bounded on the north by Iowa, on the east 
by Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee (sepa- 
rated by the Mississippi), on the south by 
Arkansas, and on the west by the Indian 
Territory, Kansas, and Nebraska (sepa- 
rated in part by the Missouri River), and 
has an area of 69,420 square miles. 
Slaughtering and meat-packing are the most 
important industries, the manufacture of 
tobacco ranking second. 


The territory was first settled at St. 
Genevieve by the French in 1755, was ceded 
to Spain in 17638, ceded back to France in 
1800, and was ceded by France to the 
United States in 1808, forming part of the 
Louisiana Purchase. Missouri Territory 
was formed in 1812 and admitted to the 
Union as a State in 1821. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 277,244, comprising 
34,591,248 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $2,052,917,488. The ay- 
erage value of land per acre was $41.80, 
an increase from $20.46 in 1900. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was 
$285,839,108, including 2,561,482 cattle, 
valued at $72,883,664; 1,073,387 horses, 
$113,976,563 ; 342,700 mules, $43,438,702 ; 
4,438,194 swine, $31,937,573; 1,811,268 
sheep, $7,888,828; poultry, 20,897,208, val- 
ued at $11,870,972. . 


The last annual agricultural production 


was as follows :— 
Crop Acreage 


Bushels Value 


Corn ..5,756,000 155,410,000 $214,470,000 
Wheat .4,295,000 57,886,000 120,980,000 
Hay ...2,810,000 3,795,000a 73,980,000 
Oats ...1,415,000 38,260,000 27,165,000 
Potatoes 110,000 8,250,000 15,180,000 
Cotton.. 111,000 60,000b 10,200,000 
Tobacco 3,300 2,970,000c 942,000 


a-tons’; b-bales; c-pounds. 


The latest figures for farm animals com- 
prise 4,305,000 hogs, valued at $71,032,- 
000; 919,000 cows, $72,600,000; 1,746,000 
other cattle, $85,380,000; 1,525,000 sheep, 


e 
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$18,148,000; 1,040,000 horses, $86,320,000 ; 
378,000 mules, $45,360,000. It will be seen 
from these figures that the raising of 
stock, especially hogs, is an important ac- 
tivity in the state. The last annual wool 
clip was 7,614,000 pounds. 

In a recent year, the production of lead 
was 210,440 short tons; and of zinc, 136,- 
300 short tons. The last annual coal pro- 
duction was 5,605,000 net tons. Other im- 
portant mineral products are stone and 
granite, and cement. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Missouri having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was 8,386. The amount of capital 
invested was $522,548,000, giving employ- 
ment to 188,266 persons, using material 
valued at $388,715,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $637,952,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to more than 
$125,000,000. 

In 1910, the population was 3,293,335. 
Of this, 157,452 were negroes, and 228,896 
were foreign-born, including 88,224 Ger- 
man, 21,401 Russian and 23,290 Irish. Of 
the total population, 4214% was urban. 
The 1920 federal census gave the population 
as 3,403,547. 

There are 20,667 teachers in the public 
elementary schools, with 906,055 enrolled 
pupils. There are 631 public high schools, 
with 2,600 teachers and 52,468 enrolled 
students. 


Missouri (see also Springfield): 

Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
664. 

Bank of. (See Bank of Missouri.) 

Boundaries of, extended, 1493. 

Boundary line with Iowa, dispute re- 
specting, 1175, 1777, 1788. 

Defaleation of officers in, 941, 970. 

Indian titles to lands in, extinguished, 
769, 1538. 

Joint resolution placing troops of, on 
footing ae others as to bounties, 
reasons for applying pocket veto to 
seed pptying Pp , 

Judicial districts of, 6733. 

Lead mines in, 711, 931. 

Military forces to be raised by gov- 

ernor of, for suppression of rebel- 
lion in, 3241. 
Order regarding, 3243. 

Railroads in, to be made available for 
military uses of Government, 3317. 

Security of trade with Mexico, dis- 
cussed, 1036. 

Troops of, orders respecting inspec- 
tion of records of, 3433. 

Missouri, The, loss of, by fire, referred 
to, 2122. 

Aid rendered, by British authorities 
at Gibraltar, 2123. 

Missouri Compromise——An agreement 
relative to the question of slavery embodied 
in a bill passed by Congress March 2, 1820 
and in the act admitting Missouri, Feb. 
28, 1821. Upon the introduction into Con- 
press during the session of 1818-19 of a 

ill providing for the admission of Missouri 
as a state, but grytae 3 slavery therein, 


the opposition on the part of the South 
members became violent and threatening, 


Missouri 


and after long and brilliant debates a 
compromise was effected, chiefly through the 
efforts of Henry Clay. Representative Tall- 
madge, of New York, in February, 1819, 
proposed an amendment declaring all chil- 
dren born after the admission of the state 
to be free. This was modified to make all 
children born slaves free at twenty-five. 
The House passed the bill with this amend- 
ment, but the Senate refused to concur. 
Next year the bill passed the House again 
in the same form. The Senate voted to ad- 
mit Maine provided Missouri was admitted 
as a Slave state. The House rejected the 
proposal. Representative Thomas, of Illi- 
nois, proposed as a compromise the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a slave state provided 
that in future slavery should be prohibited 
in all the territory forming part of the 
Louisiana Purchase north of 36° 30’, the 
southern boundary of the new state. This 
was agreed to. On the question as to when 
the compromise was abandoned, whether be- 
fore or at the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill in 1854, parties and sections 
have been divided. When Missouri’s con- 
stitution was laid before Congress’ it was 
found that it contained clauses excluding 
free negroes from the state. The House 
therefore refused to admit Missouri. Clay 
effected a further compromise whereby Mis- 
souri agreed not to deprive of his rights 
any citizen of another state. 


Missouri Compromise, discussed, 2457, 
2491, 2878. 

Missouria Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Misscuria Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Mitteleuropa.—This term, first coming in- 
to general European public usage in 1904, 
describes those political and economic am- 
bitions of Germany bound up in a German 
domination of Central Europe. The Ger- 


man expounders of the Mitteleuropa (Cen- | 


tral Europe) ambition based their arguments 
on the previous recent existence of three 
great national world-infiluences — namely, 
the British, the Yankee (to use the nomen- 
clature of such expounders), and the Slavic, 
or Russian. They claimed that the day 
of independent and small nationalities was 
past, but that the world was not yet ready 
for the union of all the nations of 
world into one federation, so that the next 
step in international development was in- 
evitably the union of certain nations of 
similar stock and purposes into a large 
national confederation. A glance at the 
map will show how the political union of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey created a broad belt of German 
influence throughout central Europe, and 
the aim of the German political offensive, 
both before and after the outbreak of the 
World War, was to add to that belt by 
strengthening German influence in the Bal- 
kans and to weaken Russian influence in 
southern Europe, while every student of 
that war will recognize the military 
strength inherent in Germany’s homogene- 
ous position in the geographical heart of 
TBurope. 
Mob Violence (see also Lynchings)— 
Claims of British subjects for dam- 
,ages sustained by, in Colorado, 
6866. 
Consequences of, 7055. 
Deplored, 8391, 8556. 
Italian subjects killed by, reparation 
for, 6731. 
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Mobile Bay 


Opinions on, 7030. 


Mobile, Alabama; 
60,000. 


Achievements of Federal forces in 
harbor of, and orders respecting 
celebration of, 3439. 

Collection district of, established, 357. 

Hees of, misunderstood by Spain, 


Mobile and Dauphin Island Railroad 
and Harbor Co., act regarding grant 
of right to, to construct trestle be- 
tween Cedar Point and Dauphin 1s- 
land, returned, 5784. 


Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.—Aug. 5, 
1864, Rear-Admiral Farragut, lashed to the 
rigging of the flagship Hartford, passed the 
forts and obstructions at the entrance to 
Mobile Bay and captured the Confederate 
ram Tennessee. Mobile Bay was defended 
by Fort Gaines, on the eastern end of 
Dauphin Island, Fort Morgan, on the west- 
ern extremity of Mobile Point, east of the 
channel, and Fort Powell, situated on a. 
small island west of Dauphin. Forts Gaines 


population (est.), 


-and Morgan commanded the main channel, 


the former mounting 21 guns and the lat- 
ter 48. 


In the bay were the iron-clad ram Ten- 
nessee and the gunboats Gaines, Morgan, 
and Selma under the command of Admiral 
Buchanan. The Tennessee was built on the 
plan of the Merrimac. Her armament con- 
sisted of 6 rifles—2 pivots of 7 1-8 inches 
bore and 4 six-inch broadsides. Obstruc- 
tions and defense of all kinds had been 
placed around the harbor and 30 torpedoes 
were strung across the channel. Farragut’s 
fleet consisted of 14 wooden ships and 4 
monitors. Gen. Gordon Granger had landed 
4,000 Federal troops on Dauphin Island, in 
the rear of Fort Gaines, to cooperate with 
the fleet. The fleet got under way early in 
the morning and before 7 o’clock the en- 
gagement became general. The monitor 
Tecumseh fired the first shot, and shortly 
afterward struck a torpedo and sunk, with 
her commander, Capt. Craven, and most 
of her crew. Within an hour the other ves- 
sels had passed the forts and met the gun- 
boats and ram inside the harbor, After a 
severe contest the Tennessee surrendered at 
10-o’clock. Farragut’s loss was 165 killed 
and drowned (113 of whom went down on 
board the Tecumseh) and 170 wounded. The 
Confederate loss was 8 or 10 killed and 
wounded and.170 surrendered. Of the other 
three Confederate vessels, the Morgan es- 
caped up the bay, the Gaines was disabled, 
and the Selma was captured with her crew 
of 90 officers and men. 


The night after the battle Fort Powell 
was abandoned and blown up. Next day 
Fort Gaines was shelled by the Chickasaw 
and surrendered with 800 prisoners. Gran- 
ger’s troops were transferred to the rear of 
Fort Morgan. Aug. 22 it was bombarded 
and on the 23d it surrendered. With the 
defenses of Mobile there were taken 104 
guns and 1,464 men. Operations against 
the city of Mobile were begun March 20, 
1865. Two forts protected the city after 
the passage into the harbor had been made. 
Arril 4 these were bombarded. Four days 
later another bombardment was begun, fol- 
lowed in the evening by an assault. The 
outer works were carried during the night 
and preparations made to complete the con- 


Mobile Bay 


quest next day, but at 1 o’clock on the 
morning of April 9 the garrison surrendered. 


Mobile Point, Ala., fortifications at, rec- 
ommended, 691. 
Referred to, 695. 


Mobile River: 

Commerce passing through, obstruct- 
ed by arbitrary duties and vexa- 
tious researches; armed resistance 
authorized, 372. 


Modoc Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Modus Vivendi.—Literally, a mode of liy- 
ing. The term is used in diplomatic rela- 
tions to describe a tentative understanding 
before a final treaty is concluded; for ex- 
ample see 5581. \ 


Mohammedan Peoples: 

Christians and, differences between, 
along eastern coast of Adriatic Sea 
referred to, 8836. 

Turkey and, discussed, 8840. 


Mohawk, The, capture of the Wildfire 
with cargo of slaves, by, 3124. 


Mohawk Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Mohican Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Mo-lal-la-las Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 

Mo-lel Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Molino del Rey (Mexico), Battle of.— 
When the fortifications of Contreras and 
Churubusco had been passed, Gen. Scott 
took up his headquarters at Tacubaya, the 
bishop’s castle, overlooking the western ap- 
proaches to the City of Mexico, and two 
and one-half miles distant. The first formid- 
able obstruction was El Molino del Rey 
(‘The King’s Mill’). Gen. Worth’s division 
of 3,100 men was detailed for attack upon 
this and its supporting fortifications, Casa 
de Mata. These were stone buildings, strong- 
ly fortified and ably defended, the Mexicans 
contesting every foot of the ground. The 
_attack was made on the morning of Sept. 
8, 1847. After two hours’ hard fighting the 
works were carried and the army of Santa 
Anna, 14,000 strong, driven back. ‘The 
Mexican loss was 2,200 killed and wounded 
(among the former being Generals Valdarez 
and Leon) and more than 800 prisoners, 
including 52 commissioned officers, The 
American loss was 116 (including 9 officers) 
killed, 665 (including 49 officers) wounded 
and 18 missing. Thé magazine of Casa de 
Mata was blown up, and Worth returned to 
Tacubaya. 


Monaco.—Monaco is a sovereign Principal- 


ity on the coast of the Mediterranean, nine 
miles east of Nice, and is enclosed on 
three sides by the Alpes Maritimes depart- 
ment of France. Thestotal area is about 
eight square miles. The last census gave 
the total population as 23,000. ‘There is a 
large visiting population. 


History.—The Principality thas been in 
the possession of the noble Genoese family 
of Grimaldi (now Goyon de Matignon-Gri- 
maldi) since the tenth century, with a 
short break from 17938-1814. In 1814 inde- 
pendence was-again secured under the pro- 
tection of Sardinia. In 1848 the towns of 
Mentone and Roccabruna were annexed to 
Sardinia, and in 1860 the protection was 
transferred to France. ‘ 
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Government.—The Prince was an abso- 
lute ruler until the promulgation of a Con- 
stitution in 1911. The throne is hereditary 
in the male line (and afterwards in the 
female line) of the reigning house by 
Spy capi and the daughter of- the 

eir-Apparent has been-recognized as capa- 
ble of succession falling other issue. Ruler: 
His Serene Highness Albert Honoré 
Charles, Prince of Monaco, Duke of Va- 
lentinois, Marquis des Baux, born Nov. 
18, 1848; succeeded his father Sept. 10, 
1889. ; 

By the Constitution of Jan. 8, 1911, par- 
liamentary representation and complete 
civil liberty were established. There is a 
Council of State and a National Council of 
twenty-one members, elected by indirect 
vote for four years. 

The Communes have each a Municipal 
Council elected by voters of both sexes. 
Order is maintained by a local police force 
of about 150 men. There are no taxes 
and rents are high, the product of the gam- 
ing tables (to which none of the inhabi- 
tants are allowed access) providing the 
cost of public works and police. 


Towns.—Capital, Monaco. Population, 
2,247. La Condamine (11,082) and Monte 
Carlo (9,627). The gaming establishment 
is at the last-named, the concessionaire (a 
joint stock company) haying paid 25,000,- 
000 frances (10,000,000 paid in 1899 and 
15,000,000 in 1913) for the concession, and 
a yearly tribute increasing by 250,000 
francs every ten years to a maximum of 
2,500,000 per annum in 1937. The conces- 
Sion expires in 1947. At the capital, which 
occupies the rocky summit of a headland, 
is the Palace, and an Oceanographical Mu- 
seum, built by the Prince to accommodate 
a ee made during thirty years of re- 
search. 


Monetary Commission: 
Appointment of, discussed, 6250. 
Report of, 7683. 


Monetary Convention of Latin Union, 
Belgium declares its adhesion to, 
4957. 


Monetary Union, American. (See In- 
ternational American Monetary 
Union.) 


Money. — The following table shows the 


amount and kind of money in circulation 
e we United States on November 1, 


Gold coin* ....... BE APRESS $ 969,214,760 
Gold -certificates: .... 38 <fs.6 424,439,732 
Standard silver dollars 81,885,372 
Silver certificates ......... 156,135,714 
Subsidiary silver ....... e+. 239,022,461 
Treasury notes of 1890 1,709,093 
United States notes ....... 328,013,984 
Federal reserve notes ...... 2,738,944,522 
Federal reserve bank notes .. 209,049,369 
National bank notes ....... 668,510,772 

Total ** 7s). sess eee ces 0 0 $0,816,925, 779 
Circulation per capita...... $54.63 

*Includes $454,217,620.60 credited. to 


Federal Reserve Banks in the gold settle- 
ment fund deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United States. ; 


**The total in circulation, combined with 
the amounts held in the Treasury, was 
$7,721,561,106. 


Money 


The following table shows the amount of 
money in circulation in the United States 
in recent years, on November 1 :— 


1919. .$5,816,925,779 1913..$3,417,109,678 


1918.. 5,943,801,171 1912.. 3,328,106,400 
1917.. 4,924,928,348 1911.. 3,254,966,451 
1916.. 4,241,162,189 1910.. 3,180,084,499 
1915.. 3,799,531,052 1909.. 3,124,679,057 
1914.. 3,715,522,306 1908.. 3,098,498,021 


(See also Currency; Finance; Banks.) 
Money, Continental. (See Continental 
Money.) 

Money, Foreign, Value of. 
eign Money, Value of.) 
Money Order System, discussed, 985, 
4639, 4937, 5377, 5756, 5881, 5971. 
Money Orders. (See Division of Money 

Orders.) 


Money Orders, International, discussed, 
5881, 5971. ' 
Money, Public. (See Revenue, Public.) 
Mongolia.—The large territory lying be- 
tween China proper and Siberia, usually 
considered a part of China. (See China.) 
In 19138, it was placed by treaty under the 
nominal protection of Russia, but with the 


collapse of the Tsar’s Government in Russia 
in 1917 that treaty became inoperative. 


(See For- 


Monitor, The. (See Hampton Roads, 
(Va.), Battle of.) ‘ 
Monitor, The, engagement with the 


Merrimac, discussed, 3313. 


Monmouth (N. J.), Battle of.—An im- 
portant conflict of the Revolutionary War, 
fought during the afternoon of June 28, 
1778, at Wenrock Creek, Monmouth County, 
N. J., Gen. Washington in command of the 
Americans and Sir Henry Clinton ecommand- 
ing the British, June 18 Clinton left Phila- 
delphia for New York with 11,000 men anda 
large supply train. Washington pursued him 
with about 20,000 men. After some prelim- 
inary skirmishing, in which the Americans, 
led by Gen. Charles Lee, second in command, 
retreated, a general battle oceurred. The 
British were defeated and drew off under 
cover of night, leaving about 300 dead 
on the field. The Americans lost 288, less 
than 70 of whom were killed. An incident 
of the battle was Washington’s severe repri- 
mand of Gen. Charles Lee, which resulted in 
the latter’s final dismissal. Lee had op- 
posed bringing on the battle, but when his 
advice was respected in the council of war. 
asked and obtained the right to lead off in 
the engagement. 

Monocacy (Md.), Battle of.—Gen. Hun- 
ter succeeded Gen. Sigel in command of 
the Federal forces in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley in June, 1864. Ben. Early was de- 
tached from Lee’s army at Richmond and 
sent to reenforce Gen. Breckinridge, who 
commanded the Confederate forces in the 
valley. Hunter retired. westward across 
the mountains, leaving Washington unpro- 
tected. Lee thereupon reenforced Early, in- 
creasing his strength to 20,000, and om 
dered him to threaten Washington, in the 
hope of compelling Grant to withdraw some 
of the troops before Richmond and Peters- 
burg. The Sixth Corps, under Wright, was 
sent to defend Washington, with the Nine- 
teenth Corps, which arrived from Hampton 
Roads. July 6 Barly reached Hagerstown 
and moved a strong column toward Fred- 
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erick, whereupon Gen. Lew Wallace ad- 
vanced from Baltimore with a force of 6,000 
men. He encountered Harly on the 9th at 
Monocacy, Md., and for eight hours resisted 


his advance, but was finally defeated, with — 


a loss of 98 killed, 579 wounded, and 1,282 
missing. The Confederate loss was stated 
by Gen. Warly at from 600 to 700, includ- 
ing the cavalry. 


Monometallism. (See Bimetallism.) 


Monopolies (see also Anti-Trust Law 
and Anti-Trust Legislation): 
Competition and, discussed, 8040. 
Failures more common than successes 
in attempt to create, 7451. 


Regulation of, in power of Congress, 
6712. 

Trusts and evils of, discussed and ree- 
ommedations concerning, 5358, 5478, 
6176, 7131, 7650, 7647, 7914, 8040. 
(See also Trusts.) 

Water power, 7157. 


Monroe, James.—1817-1825. 


(FIRST THRM, 1817-1821.) 


Highth Admalsiration Democratic Repub: 
ican. 


Vice-President—Daniel D. Tompkins. 


Secretary of State— 
John Quincy Adams. 


Secretary of the Treasury— 
William H. Crawford. 


Secretary of War— 
George Graham. 
John C. Calhoun. 


Secretary of the Navy— 
B. W. Crowninshield (continued). 
Smith Thompson. 


Attorney-General— 
Richard Rush (continued). 
William Wirt. 


Postmaster-General— 
Return J. Meigs. 


Nomination.—James Monroe was elected 
by the Republican party in 1816 and 1820. 
In the election of 1816 Monroe and Daniel 
D. Tompkins were the nominees of the Re- 
publican Congressional caucus. The Fed- 
eralists supported Rufus King for Presi- 
dent, with no Vice-Presidential candidate. 


Vote.—The election took place Nov. 5. 
The electoral vote, counted Feb. 12, 1817, 
gave Monroe 183 and King 34; Tomp- 
kins received 183 votes for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Howard, 22. Nineveen states 
took part in this election, Indiana for the 
first time. King’s vote was received from 
the New England States, where the elec- 
tors were chosen by the legislatures. Had 
the people voted there, it is more than 
probable that they would have expressed 
approval of the course of the administra- 
tion in the War of 1812, which the Fed- 
eralists opposed. 


Party Affiliation.—In the Virginia contest | 


over the adoption of the Constitution, Mon- 
roe stood beside Henry in opposition, and 
consented to the ratification only upon the 
adoption of certain amendments. 


In the’ 


— 


Senate he was a prominent Anti-Federal-- 


ist and a most determined opponent of 
the Washington administration. On the 
publication of Monroe’s pamphlet, ‘‘A View 
of the Conduct of the Executive,” in 1796, 
he became the hero of the Anti-Federal- 
ists and was made ite: of. Virginia 
(1799-1802). Eventua by his great pop- 


1 
ularity, he came to ‘fll’ almost every ex- 


Monroe 


alted station to which a politician might 
aspire. 

Political Complexion of OCongress.—In the 
Fifteenth Congress (1817-1819) the Sen- 
ate, of 44 members, was made up of 10 
Federalists and 34 Democrats; and the 
House, of 185 members, was made up of 
57 Federalists and 128 Democrats. In the 
Sixteenth Congress (1819-1821) tne Senate, 
of 46 members, was made up of 10 Fed- 
eralists and 36 Democrats; and the House, 
of 187 members, was made up of 42 Fed- 
eralists and 145 Democrats. In the Seven- 
teenth Congress (1821-1823) the Senate, 
of 48 members, was made up of 7 Federal- 
ists and 41 Democrats; and the House, of 
187 members, was made up of 58 Federal- 
ists and 129 Democrats. In the Highteenth 
Congress (1823-1825) the Senate, of 48 
members, was made up of 40 Democrats 
and 8 Whigs; and the House, of 213 mem- 
bers, was made up of 72 Federalists and 
141 Democrats. 


(SECOND TERM, 1821-1825.) 


Ninth Administration—Democratic-Republi- 
ean. 


Vice-President—Daniel D. Tompkins. 


Secretary of State— ; 
John Quincy Adams (continued). 


Secretary of the Treasury— : 
William H. Crawford (continued). 


Secretary of War— ; ; 
John C. Calhoun (continued). 


Secretary of the Navy— 
Smith Thompson (continued). 


John Rogers (President of Navy Com- 


mittee Sept. 1-Sept. 16, 1823). 
Samuel J. Southard. 


Attorney-General— 
William Wirt (continued). 


Postmaster-General— 
Return J. Meigs (continued). 
John McLean. 


SECOND TERM .—In the election of 1820, 
no candidates were chosen by Congres- 
sional caucus, as there was no opposition 
to Monroe and Tompkins. 


Vote—The election was held Nov. 7. 
The electoral vote, counted Feb. 14, 1821, 
ave Monroe all of the votes but one. It 
s said that the opposing vote was cast 
by a New Hampshire elector for John 
Quincey Adams, in order that Washington 
alone might have the glory of a unanimous 
election. Twenty-four states took part in 
this election—Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, 
Maine, and Missouri haying been recently 
added to the Union. 

Internal Improvements.—On this ques- 
tion the attitude of Monroe was the same 
as that of Jefferson and Madison. He held 
that there was no doubt of the desirability 
and necessity of contributions from the 
Federal Government to works of this na- 
ture; but that the Constitution did not 
confer upon the Federal Government the 
right of making them (pages 587 and 759) 
without an amendment to the Constitution, 
which he favored. On this ground, while 
appreciating the need of the work, he 
vetoed the bill making appropriations to 
pa Bs rovement of the Cumberland road 
nD 5 


Public Debt—The public debt of the 
United States during the administration of 
Monroe stood as follows: Jan. 1, 1818, 
$103,466,633.88; 1819, 95,529,648.28 ; 
1820, $91,015,566.15 ; 1821, $89,987,427.66 ; 
1822, $93,546,676.98 ; 1823, $90,875,877.28 ; 
1824, $90,269,777.77 ; 1825, $83,788,432.71. 
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Tariff.—The act of April 20, 1818, ‘‘to 
increase the duties on certain manufac- 
tured articles imported into the United 
States’ affected such articles as are manu- 
factured from copper or in which copper 
is the article of greatest value, silver- 
plated harness, coach and harness furniture, 
eut glass, tacks, brads, springs, and brown 
and white Russia sheeting. Another act, 
on the same day, increased the duties on 
iron in bars and bolts, iron in pigs, cast- 
ings, nails, and alum. An act of March 
3, 1819, regulated the duties on certain 
wines. In his Fifth Annual Message (page 
675) President Monroe says: “‘It may be 
fairly presumed that under the protection 
given to domestic manufactures by the ex- 
isting laws we shall become at no distant 
period a manufacturing country on an 
extensive scale. Possessing as we do the 
raw materials in such vast amount, with a 
capacity to augment them to an indefinite 
extent; rising within the country aliment 
of every kind to an amount far exceeding 
the demand for home consumption, even 
in the most unfavorable years, and to be 
obtained always at a very moderate price; 
skilled also as our people are in the me- 
chanie arts and in every improvement cal- 
culated to lessen the demand for and the 
price of labor, it is manifest that their 
success in every branch of domestic indus- 
try may and will be carried, under the 
encouragement given. by the present du- 
ties, to an extent to meet any demand 
which under a fair competition may be 
made upon it.’’ In his Sixth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 760) he says: ‘“‘. . . it appears 
that our manufactures, though depressed 
immediately after the peace, have consid- 
erably increased, and are still increasing, 
under the encouragement given them by 
the tariff of 1816 and by subsequent laws. 
Satisfied I am... that there are other 
strong reasons applicable to our situation 
and relations with other countries which 
impose on us the obligation to cherish and 
sustain our manufactures. Satisfied, how- 
ever, I likewise am that the interest of 
every part of the Union, even of those most 
benefited by manufactures, requires that 
this subject should be touched with the 
greatest caution, and a critical knowledge 
of the effect to be produced by the slight- 
est change.’’ Again, in his Seventh Annual 
Message (page 784) he reiterates his views 
and adds: ‘‘... I recommend a review of 
the tariff for the purpose of affording such 
additional protection to those articles 
which we are prepared to manufacture, or 
which are more immediately connected with 
eee defense and independence of the coun- 
Evo : 


Foreign Policy—The forei olicy of 
the Monroe administration hey Hace fa- 
mous under the name of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. This attitude toward foreign in- 
terference in the Western Hemisphere is 
contained in two paragraphs in the Sey- 
enth Annual Message (page 787) sent to 
Congress Dec. 2, 1823. Very similar sen- 
timents were expressed by President Madi- 
son in a message to Congress in 1811 (page 
473) : and John Quincy Adams, a member 
of Monroe’s Cabinet, and with whom Mon- 
roe consulted, is also credited with origi- 
nating these views. In its practical a ate 
cation, the policy upholds opposition from 
the United States against foreign con- 
quest of any part of America. 


Regarding the relations of the 
States with Europe, President Monreseres 
in his First Annual Message (page 584) : 
A strong hope is entertained that by ad- 
hering to the maxims of a just, a candid, 
and friendly policy, we may long preserve 
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amicable relations, with all of the powers 
of Burope on conditions advantageous and 
honorable to our country.’’ 


Commerce.—The commercial status of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Monroe may be shown by 
statistics for the year 1820, here given: 
Area, 2,059,048 sq. miles: population, 
9,638,453; population per oy. mile, 4.68 ; 
total money in circulation, $67,100,000 ; im- 


ports, $74,450,000 ; exports, $69,691,- 
669; ships built, 51,394 tons; vessels in 
deep sea trade, 619,048 tons; vessels in 


coastwise trade, 660,065 tons; post-offices, 

Slavery.—In his Third Annual Message 
(page 641) President Monroe, in’ deserib- 
ing the means taken to put down the 
slave trade, says: “It is hoped that these 
vigorous measures, supported by like acts 
by other nations, will soon terminate a 
commerce so disgraceful to the civilized 
world.” In a special message (page 632) 
he recommends that slaves taken from the 
cargoes of slavers be sent back to Africa 
and not retained in the United States. 


Monroe, James: 
Accounts and claims of, discussed by, 
846. 
Referred to, 889. 

Annual messages of, 580, 608, 623, 
642, 667, 754, 776, 817. 

Biographical sketch of, 572. 

Constitutional amendment regarding, 
internal improvements recommend- 
ed by, 587, 759. 

Correspondence and manuscripts of, 
unpublished, purchase of, referred 
to, 5671. 

Discretionary power of President 
over nominations, removals, and 
other acts discussed by, 847. 

Finances discussed by, 584, 613, 629, 
646, 675, 756, 761, 780, 785, 822. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 573, 582, 
624, 627, 639, 672, 685, 762, 787, 
791, 817, 829. 

Inaugural address of— 

First, 573. ’ 
Second, 655. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
587, 711, 713, 759. 

Minister to— 

France, nomination of, 148. 

Negotiate treaty with Spain, nomi- 
nation of, 339. 

Settled differences with Great Brit- 
ain, nomination of, 390. 

Monroe Doctrine. (See Monroe Doc- 
trine.) 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of, 
time and place of taking, 573. 

Portrait of, 571. 

Power of legislation in District of 
Columbia should be taken from 
Congress and vested in people, 616. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 587, 711, 713. 

Proclamations of— 

Admission of Missouri, 664. 
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Agreement with Great Britain for 
force on Great Lakes, 605. 
Discriminating duties suspended 
on vessels of— 
Bremen, 606. 
France, 752. 
Hamburg, 607. 
Lubeck, 642. 
Norway, 665. 
Oldenburg, 666. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, 
856. 
Importation of plaster of Paris, re- 
strictions on, removed, 603, 605. 
Lands, sale of, 580. 
Ports opened to vessels of Great 
Britain, 753. 
Reward for murder of William 
Seaver, 663. 

Reduction in peace establishment dis- 
cussed by, 698. 

Request of House for documents con- 
cerning public officers, refused by, 
698. 

Secretary of State, 476. 

South American Provinces, message 
of, regarding independence of, 685. 

State of Union discussed by, 623, 
642, 667, 776, 791, 817. 

Tariff discussed by, 675, 760, 784. 

Veto message of, regarding repair of 
Cumberland road, 711. 


Monroe Docitrine.—After the overthrow of 
Napoleon, France, Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria formed the so-called Holy Alliance in 
September, 1815, for the suppression of 
revolutions within each other’s dominions 
and for perp uae peace. The Spanish 
colonies in America having revolted, it was 
rumored that this alliance contemplated 
their subjugation, although the United 
States had acknowledged their independence. 
George Canning, English Secretary of State, 
proposed that England and America unite 
to oppose such intervention. On consulta- 
tion with Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, and Calhoun, Monroe, in his annual 
message to Congress in 1823 (page 787), 
embodied the conclusions of these deliber- 
ations in what has since been known as 
the Monroe Doctrine. - 


Referring to the threatened intervention 
of the powers, the message declares: ““We 
owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety, With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
ower we have not interfered and shall not 
nterfere. But with the Government who 
have declared their independence, and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and on just prin- 
ciples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power in 
any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” The promulgation of this 
doctrine is accredited to Mr. Monroe, but 
Jan. 3, 1811, the principle was substantially 


Monroe Doctrine 


enunciated by Mr, Madison. In a message 
to Congress on that date (page 473), while 
discussing a threat of Great Britain to take 
possession of a portion of Florida claimed 
by Spain, he used these words: “I recom- 
mend to the consideration of Congress the 
Seasonableness of a declaration that the 
United States could not see, without serious 
inquietude, any part of a neighboring  ter- 
ritory in which they have in different re- 
Spects so deep and so just a concern pass 
from the hands of Spain into those of any 
other foreign power.” 


The practical application of this doctrine 
bee no further than to. place the United 
tates in opposition to any possible attempt 
of any European power to subjugate or 
take possession in whole or in part of any 
American country. The principle involved 
was clearly set forth by Secretary of State 
Richard Olney in his dispatch of July 20, 
1895, on the Venezuelan Boundary dispute. 
He stated that the Monroe Doctrine “does 
not establish any general protectorate by 
the United States over other . American 
states. It does not relieve any American 
state from its obligations as fixed by inter- 
national law, nor prevent any European 
power directly interested from enforcing 
such obligations or from inflicting merited 
punishment for the breach of them.” 


This interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been upheld in the most emphatic 
manner by President Roosevelt in many of 
his public speeches and his messages to 
Congress in which he states that any well- 
merited punishment inflicted by a European 
power upon an American state does not 
violate the Monroe Doctrine, provided that 
such punishment does not involve any oc- 
eupation, either permanent or temporary, 
of American territory. 


Monroe Doctrine, 473, 787, 829. 

Analysis of, 8282. 

Armed force necessary to maintain, 
6664, 6805, 6925. 

A guarantee of peace, 6994. 

Assertion of, during Russian negotia- 
tions over Northwest coast, 778, 
787. 

Explained by Secretary Root to Con- 
ference of American Republics at 
Rio Janeiro, 7059. 

Facsimile, opposite 601. 

Germany assaulted by, 8290. 

Hague Peace Conference assents to, 
6664. 

International police duty by the 
United States involved by, 6923. 
League of Nations provision guaran- 

teeing, 8679. 

Mexico and South America ask aid of 
United States under, 907. 

Obligations under, 6996. 

Of the world, the basis of perpetual 
peace, 8203. 

Reasserted by President— 

Adams, J. Q., 900-1, 904. 
Buchanan, 3043, 3177. 
Cleveland, 6064, 6087. 
Grant, 4015, 4054, 4083. 
Polk, 2248, 2390, 2432. 
Roosevelt, 6664, 6666, 6996. 
Taft, 7415, 7772. 

Tyler, 2065. 
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Wilson, 8103. 

Reassertion of, need of, vanishing, 
7415. 

Referred to, 907. 

Santo Domingo’s status under, 6997. 

South American misunderstanding of, 
7058. 

Territorial aggression by U. S. not 
covered by, 6995. 


Montana.—One of the western group of 


states ; nickname, ‘Mountain State ;’” motto, 
“Oro y plata” (Gold and Silver’). It is 
included between lat. 45° and 49° 
north and long. 104° and 116° west. It 
is bounded on the north by British America, 
on the east by the Dakotas, on the south by 
Wyoming and Idaho, and on the west by 
Idaho, and has an area of 146,997 square 
miles. Gold, silver and copper are exten- 
sively mined and stock raising is an im- 
portant occupation. 


Montana was first entered in 1743 by 
the Chevalier de la Verendrye who discoy- 
ered the Rocky Mountains, but no attempt 
was made at a settlement. Montana formed 
part of the Louisiana Purchase, and the 
greater part of it was included in the 
Nebraska Territory. Montana Territory was 
organized in 1864 and admitted as a State 
in i889. i 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 26,214, comprising 
13,545,603 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $347,828,770. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $85,- 
663,187, including 943,147 cattle, valued at 
$27,474,122; 315,956 horses, $27,115,764; 
4,174 mules, $445,278; 99,261 swine, $858,- 
829; 5,380,746 sheep, $29,028,069. 


Figures for the last annual agricultural 
production were as follows :— 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Wheat ...2,221,000 10,729,000 $25,214,000- 
Corn 128,000 :728,000 ~. 2,851,000 
Potatoes 47,000 2,820,000 4,512,000 
cok eee 752,000 827,000a 19,021,000 
Oats 612,000 6,120,000 5,569,000 
Flax 410,000 697,000 8,067,000 

a-tons J 


There is also a considerable production 
of flax, and fruit-raising has become in- 
creasingly important. 

The latest figures give the farm animals 
as follows :—Sheep, 2,791,000, valued at 


200,000. 
production of wool, the last annual wool 
clip being 17,751,000 pounds. : 


Montana also is one of the leading states 
in mineral production, especially copper. 
In a recent year more than 350,000,000 
pounds of copper were produced, 17,000,000 
pounds of lead, 16,500,000 fine ounces of 
silver, 220,000 fine ounces of gold, and $31,- 
000,000 worth of zinc. About 4,275,000 
tons of coal are mined every year. 

In 1910, the population was 376,053. In 
1920 the figure was 547,593. Of the popula- 
tion in 1910, less than 2,000 were negroes 
and the foreign-born numbered 91,644. 

Latest educational statistics show 112,- 
525 children in the public elementary 
schools and 10,164 pupils in the public 
high schools. There were 712 male and 
4,451 female teachers. 


Montana 


Montana: 
Act— 
Erecting Territory of, into survey- 
ing district, etc., vetoed, 3624. 
Granting right of way to railroads 
through Indian reservations in, 
vetoed, 5057. 
Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
5459. 
Discussed, 5485. 
Lands in— 
Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5727. 
Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 6213, 6222, 6227, 
Partial organization of, referred to, 
3451. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5932. 


Montauk Point, Long Island, lands ly- 
ing on, referred to, 139. 

Montenegro.—Montenegro is situated in 
‘the northwest of the Balkan Peninsula, be- 
tween 42° 5’-43° 35’ N. lat. and 18° 30’- 
20° 50’ E. long. The kingdom is bounded 
on the northeast by Servia, on the south- 
east and east by Albania, and on the north 
and west by the districts of Jugo-Slavia 
known as Bosnia and Herzegovina, and by 
Dalmatia. In 1919, after the World War, 
Montenegro was incorporated with Servia 
and with South Slavic sections of the for- 
mer empire of Austria-Hungary to form 
the new nation of Jugo-Slavia, or Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. (See 
Jugo-Slavia.) The area of Montenegro was 
about 5,600 square miles. 


Physical Features.—The country is gen- 
erally mountainous. The valleys between 
the various ranges contain fertile and well- 
watered plains, and in the northwest are 
yey grassy uplands and finely wooded 
slopes, 


The principal rivers are the Zeta-Mo- 
ratcha and the Tara-Piva. The Zeta is re- 
markable for its disappearance in a subter- 
ranean passage beneath a mountain range, 
and its peepee renee, several miles further 
south, on the other side of the range. The 
western half of Lake Scutari is within the 
boundaries of Montenegro, and there are 
many small lakes in the northern mountains. 


History.—Montenegro was a province of 
the old Servian Empire, which came to an 
end after the battle of Kossovo (1389), 
since which date the country has always 
claimed to be independent, a claim which 
was persistently defended against the Turks 
for nearly six centuries. In 1878 the 
Treaty of Berlin nocnenized the independ- 
ence of the Principality, and on October 
15-28, 1910, the National Skupshtina (or 
Parliament) celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of Nicholas I. by 
proclaiming the country a kingdom, The 
crown is hereditary in the male line of the 
house of Petrovitch Niégoch, and the gov- 
ernment is that of a constitutional mon- 
archy. In. October 1912. Montenegro de- 
clared war against Turkey, and conducted 
a vigorous campaign in the northwestern 

| Albania, in conjunction with Servia, Bul- 
garia and Greece; the second war of 1913 
left her recent acquisitions unchanged. 
(See Balkan Wars.) 


Montenegro is closely, connected with 
Servia by race, language, political aspira- 
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tions and economic situation; and when 
Austria-Hungary declared war on Servia 
in 1914, Montenegro at once threw in her 
lot with Servia. (See World War.) Moftte- 
negro was occupied by the forces of the 
Central Powers as part of their occupa- 
tion of Servia in the winter of 1915-6, and 
remained occupied until the end of hos- 
tilities, 

Ethnography.—The bulk of the popula- 
tion (which is about 500,000) is of a 
Serbo-Croatian branch of the Slavonic race, 
with Albanians and nomadic gypsies in: the 
acquired region. The Montenegrin language 
is Serbo-Croatian, with adopted words of 
Turkish and Italian. 

Production and Industry.—Agriculture is 
generally conducted by primitive methods, 
the principal crops being maize, tobacco, 
oats, potatoes, barley and buckwheat. There 
is much vine-growing and cattle-raising. 
Much of the country is covered by forests, 
but there is little cutting of timber be- 
cause of the lack of transportation facilities. 
The chief mineral found is coal. 


The latest figures before the World War 
showed imports of $1,700,000 and exports 
of $500,000. 

Army.—All able-bodied Montenegrins be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 62 (except Mo- 
hammedan subjects, who pay a fine in lieu 
of service) are liable for service in the 
National Militia, which possesses a per- 
manent staff of trained officers. The war 
effective is about 30,000 of all ranks, and 
it is estimated that 20,000 well-armed 
troops could be mobilized within forty-eight 
hours. There is no cavalry, owing to the 
nature of the country. 


Education.—Primary education is compul- 
sory and free, and there are about 120 
primary schools with 10,000 pupils. The 
government also supports itinerant lecturers 
who instruct the peasants in agriculture and 
veterinary science, etc. There is no Uni-/ 
versity. 

The capital is Cettinje. 

The exports include cattle, castradina, 
cheese, raw hides, tobacco, and wool, the 
imports being mainly manufactured articles 
and’ arms and ammunition. The import 
duties are heavy. 


Montenegro: 
Establishment of kingdom of, 7496. 
Evacuation and restoration of, es- 
sential, 8424. 


Monterey (Mexico), Battle of.— The 
Mexican army under Arista, driven across 
the Rio Grande, took refuge in Matamoras. 
Taylor receiving reenforcements, demanded 
the surrender of that city. Arista, unable’ 
to hold the place, abandoned it and retreat- 
ed to Monterey, 180 miles from the Rio 
Grande and 700 miles from the City of 
Mexico. Aug. 18, 1846, Taylor, with a 
force of 6,600 men, began the long march 
toward: Monterey, on the way to the ene- 
my’s capital, having established a depot 
for supplies at Camargo, at the head of 
steam navigation of the Rio Grande, Sept. 
19 the American army encamped in sight 
of Monterey, in the beautiful valley of 


‘San Juan, almost encircled by the Sierra 


Madre Mountains. The city is the capital 
of the Province of Nuevo Leon and the seat 
of the Catholic bishop of the diocese. It 
was strongly fortified and garrisoned by 
10,000 men, mostly regulars, under Gen. 
Ampudia. The attack was begun by the 
Americans on Sept. 21 and on the following 
morning the bishop’s palace was taken by 
assault. The city was then forced, the 


Monterey 


Mexicans stubbornly retreating from square 
to square. The fighting continued during 
the 22d and 23d, and on the morning of the 
24th of September an armistice was agreed 
upon. Gen. Ampudia surrendered the place 
and was allowed to retire with his army. 
The American loss was slight. 


Monterey, Mexico, battle of, referred 
to, 2342. 


Montessori System.—A system of educa- 
ting children,- named after its founder, 
Maria Montessori. Doctor Montessori was 
born in Italy in 1870, and was the first 
woman to graduate from the University of 
Rome as a doctor of medicine (1894). She 
was appointed assistant in the psychiatric 
clinic of the University, and in that capac- 
ity became especially interested in the study 
of feeble-minded children. On this subject 


she lectured extensively, and in 1898-9 ap- 


plied her theories concerning their educa- 
tion to a school for them which was under 
her direction. In 1907 came the opportun- 
ity to apply her method of teaching to 
normal children in a school established in 
connection with the erection of model tene- 
ments in Rome, and it was in this that her 
name became famous in the realm of inter- 
national pedagogy. She resigned the ac- 
tive direction of these schools in 1911, in 
order to pursue her investigations and ex- 
periments. 

The exact value of the Montessori Sys- 
tem is still a matter of dispute. It seems 
evident that it is less a departure from 
educational theory as exemplified by Pestal- 
ozzi and Froebel than a more adequate 
vehicle for the expression of the newer edu- 
cational theory of individual development. 
The keynote of the system is its belief that 
the present methods of* teaching superim- 
pose the individuality of the teacher upon 
the child, and that the child must be aided 
in every possible manner to unfold its own 
nature. Accordingly, there is in the Mon- 
tessori schools practically no school furni- 
ture, and the child is allowed to learn by 
experimenting freely with the apparatus 
designed for it. 

A second principle of the system is the 
development of the child by means of its 
muscles and senses. These are developed 
largely for themselves, and the child is 
then allowed to use this training and de- 
_velopment in the specific problems of the 
formal studies, such as arithmetic and 
spelling. All the apparatus which the child 
uses is designed for muscle and sense train- 
ing, although many educators criticize the 
system for keeping the apparatus rigid, in- 
stead of allowing the child to develop its 
own. Other principles of the system are 
generally in accord with this principle of 
freedom for the individual development for 
the child, instead of its subjection to a 
formal discipline and curriculum, 


In 1911, the establishment of Montessori 
schools was made compulsory in Switzer- 
Jand; but in other countries, including the 
United States, Montessori schools are con- 
ducted by private agencies, although sev- 
eral municipalities are experimenting with 
them. 

-Montgomery, Ala., government of Con- 
federate States first located at, 
3225. 

Transferred to Richmond, Va., 3225. 


Montijo, The, seizure and detention of, 
by United States of Colombia, 


4289, 
B-3 f 
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Morgan’s Raid 


Claims arising out of, paid, 4358. 


Montreal (Canada), Capture and Loss 
of.—After the taking of Ticonderoga and 


Crown Point, Hthan Allen, Philip Schuyler 
Benedict Arnold, and other American Sear 
anxious to invade Canada and secure the 
cooperation of the Canadians with the colo- 
nists. In June, 1775, the Continental Con- 
gress gave Gen. Schuyler discretionary 
power to proceed against Montreal, He sent 
Gen. Montgomery with 3,000 men down 
Lake Champlain. Gen, Carleton, with 500 
British, was forced to surrender on the 13th 
of November. Pleven vessels also fell into 
Montgomery’s hands, Carleton escaped to 
Quebec. Benedict Arnold, with 1,200 men, 
had been ordered to proceed by way of the 
Kennebec and Chaudiére rivers and coop- 
erate with Montgomery before Quebec. ‘The 
expedition to the latter city proved dis- 
astrous. Three brigades of infantry, be- 
sides artillery, stores, and ammunition, hay- 
ing arrived from England, the Americans 
were forced to retire to Lake Champlain. 
(See also Quebec (Canada), Battle of.) 


Monuments. (See Statues and Monu- 
ments. ) 


Moonsy Case, international significance 
of, 8635, 8636. 


Morality in Business discussed, 7197. 
(See also Business.) 


Morey Letter, The.—A letter published in 
1880 ‘during the Presidential campaign, ad- 
dressed to H. L. Morey, and alleged to have 
been signed by James A. Garfield, advocating 
the use of Chinese cheap labor in the United 
States. The letter was a crude forgery, and 
Morey a fictitious name. 


Morgan’s Raid.—In the summer of 1863 


the Confederate General Buckner was in 
East Tennessee, near the borders of Ken- 
tucky, preparing for an expedition against 
Louisville. Gen. John H. Morgan was sent 
ahead with 2,460 cavalry to pave the way. 
He crossed the Cumberland River, and 
having been joined by about 1,000 Kentucki- 
ans, passed over the Ohio River into Indi- 
ana. The advance of Rosecrans’s army pre- 
vented Buckner from joining ‘him. Morgan 
rode through southern Indiana toward Cin- 
cinnati, burning bridges, tearing up rair 
roads, and fighting home guards. The whole 
State of Ohio became alarmed, and a strong 
Union force was soon in pursuit, Others 
were advancing upon his flanks, and gun- 
boats were patrolling the Ohio River to pre- 
vent his recrossing into Kentucky. Passing 
around Cincinnati, he reached the river at 
Buffington’s Ford July 19. After a severe 
battle with various installments of Federal 
troops which had hotly pursued him, about 
800 of the command surrendered, but Mor- 
gan, with the remainder, proceeded up the 
river to Belleville. About 300 succeeded in 
crossing the river here before the arrival 
of the gunboats. Many were drowned or shot 
in attempting to cross, and Morgan, with 
about 200 of his men, retreated farther 
up the river to New Lisbon, where he was 
surrounded and forced to surrender. In his 
raid Morgan traveled about 350 miles 
through Indiana and Ohio, making some- 
times 50 miles a day. The amount of prop- 
erty destroyed scarcely exceeded $50,000. 
More than 2,000 of his men were killed or 
captured, Morgan and some of his officers 
were sent to Columbus and confined in the 
penitentiary, from which he and six others 
escaped. Immediately after his escape he 
planned another raid into the Union lines 


Morgan’s Raid 


in Tennessee, but was surrounded and killed 
by Union troops under Gen. Gillem, near 
Greenville, Tenn. 


Mormon Church (see also Polygamy): 
Commissioners appointed under act in 
reference to polygamy, etc., re- 
ferred to, 4678, 4731, 4771, 4801, 
4837, 4946. 

Manifesto of president of, advising 
Mormons to refrain from contract- 
ing marriages forbidden by laws 
of the land, 5553, 5803, 5942, 

Suit instituted by Government for 
disincorporation of, discussed, 5379. 


Mormons.—A religious body more correctly 


known as the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. They came into prom- 
inence largely because of their practice and 
advocacy of plural marriage, as a principle 
of their religion. The church was founded 
by Joseph Smith in 1830, on what is 
claimed to have been a divine revelation. 
The Mormons organized in the State of New 
York, and migrated successively to Ohio, 
Missouri and Illinois. These removals were 
eaused by religious and political differences, 
culminating in the murder of Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, the Prophet and Patriarch 
of the Church, at Carthage, Illinois, June 
27, 1844. In July, 1847, the Mormons 
entered Salt Lake Valley, where they 
founded their first settlement in the Rocky 
oe region. It was then Mexican 
soil. 

Misunderstandings as to acts and motives 
caused many difficulties between the Mor- 
mons and Federal representatives sent to 
govern them and administer the laws. In 
1856-1857, the Mormons were charged with 
rebellion against the Government, and an 
army was sent to suppress the alleged up- 
rising. While there had been trouble be- 
tween individuals representing both sides, 
no rebellion existed, and the United States 
Court records, which the Mormons were 
accused of having destroyed, were found 
intact and so reported by Honorable Alfred 
Cumming, Brigham Young’s successor as 
Governor of Utah. Pending the peaceful 
adjustment of the difficulty, the territorial 
militia, under orders from Governor Young, 
opposed the entrance of the Government 
troops into Salt Lake Valley. 

Special laws bearing upon the Mormons 
and their institutions were enacted by 
Congress in 1862, 1882 and 1887. These 
laws forbade polygamy (marrying of plural 
wives) and unlawful cohabitation (living in 
such relations), and provided for their pun- 
ishment by heavy fines and imprisonment ; 
they also disincorporated the church and 
confiscated its property. The Mormons 
‘having submitted to the laws enacted by 
Congress against polygamous practices, the 
confiscated property was returned. 


In 1898, B. H. Roberts was nominated 
for Congress by the Democratic Party in 
the State of Utah, and was elected, but 
owing to a charge that he was still living 
in polygamy, he was not allowed to take 
his seat. In 1903 Reed Smoot, a_Republi- 
can, was elected to the Senate and an agi- 
tation was immediately set on foot to un- 
seat him, on the ground that, being an 
official of the Mormon Church, he coun- 
tenanced polygamy. (The agitation was un- 
successful. It was shown that the church, 
‘since the Manifesto of 1890, officially dis- 
countenancing the further practice of 
polygamy, had not sanctioned any plural 
marriages. Latest religious statistics in- 
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dicate that the Mormons have 1,531 reli- 
gious organizations, with 462,332 members 
and 6,000 ministers. Of these, more than 
400,000 members: were within the Latter 
Day Saints, the other branch of the Mor- 
mons being known as the Reorganized 
Church, 


(See illustration opposite 3199.) 


Mormons, laws to prevent importation 
of, recommended, 4947. 


Morning Light, The, seizure of the Jor- 
gen Lorenzen by, 3271. 


Morocco.—Morocco, the largest of the 


Barbary States, called by the Moors El 
Maghrib el Aksa, “The Farthest West” (of 
the Mohammedan world), is situated in the 
northwest of the African Continent, between 
27°-36° N. lat; and. 1°22 400 W., long: 
Included in this area are the Kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco, to the north of the At- 
las Mountains, and other districts to the 
south. The northern boundary is the 
Mediterranean, and the western coast is 
washed by the Atlantic. The eastern bound- 
ary with Algeria has been settled by treaty 
with France, and meets the southern bound- 
ary at the 30th parallel of north latitude, 
but the remaining southern boundary is 
indeterminate and irregular to the south- 
west, where it descends to 26° N. lat. on 
the Atlantic coast, an approximate area of 
231,500 square miles. 


Physical Features.—Morocco is traversed 
from the Atlantic coast in the southwest 
to the Algerian frontier in the northeast 
by five parallel ranges, known generally 
as the Atlas Mountains. Between the vari- 
ous ranges lie well-watered and fertile 
plains, the lower slopes of the northern 
flanks of the mountains being well-wooded, 
while the southern slopes are exposed to 
the dry winds of the desert and are gen- 
erally arid and desolate. 


Along the Mediterranean coast the Rif 
Mountains overlook the sea from Melilla to 
Ceuta. The Bay of Tangier contains the 
best harbor in Morocco. The most northerly 
point of Morocco is the peninsula of Ceuta, 
which is separated from the continent of 
Europe by the narrow Strait of Gibraltar. 
The Jebel Musa dominates the promontory, 
and with the rocky eminence of Gibraltar 
was known to the ancients as The Pillars 
of Hercules, the western gateway of the 
Mediterranean. . 


The climate is generally good and un- 
doubtedly healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic coast, the country being sheltered by 
the Atlas Mountains from the hot winds 
of the Sahara. The Mediterranean coast is 
drier and less temperate, but not unhealthy, 
wae the plains of the interior are intensely 

ot. 


History.—From the end of the eighth 
century A. D. until the year 1912 Morocco 
was ruled by a despotic Amir or Sultan 
of various dynasties, that of Filali having 
reigned since 1649. The imperial umbrella 
(the symbol of sovereignty) was passed on 
by nomination, and the rule was arbitrary 
and unchecked by any civil limits. The 
country was subject to European interven- 
tion at many periods, and during the closing | 
years of the nineteenth century the dom- 
inant power in the country was France, 
whose Algerian territory formed the eastern 
boundary. By the Anglo-French Convention 
of 1904 Great Britain had recognized the 
predominance of French rights, but in 1905 
Germany exhibited an interest in Moroc- 


Morocco 


can affairs, and at the Algeciras Confer- 
ence in January, 1906, an attempt was made 
by the Powers to define the various inter- 
ests, and to establish order in the country 
by means of an organized police force, Be- 
tween 1906 and 1911 there were frequent 
conflicts between French troops and Moroc- 
can tribesmen, and in 1908 internal dissen- 
sions led to the defeat and deposition of 
the Sultan Abd el Aziz IV. by his brother 
Hafid, who eventually triumphed and was 
recognized by the Powers in 1909. In 1911 
a German gunboat anchored in the harbor 
of Agadir on the Atlantic coast, and after 
protracted negotiations Germany abandoned 
this port, and relinquished all claims to 
the country under a Franco-German treaty, 
which secured compensation from France 
in the Congo region. In 1912 Sultan, Hafid 
abdicated and accepted a pension from 
France, and was succeeded by his brother 
Moulai Yusef. 


Government.—France is the paramount 
power in Morocco, and the Government of 
the country is administered by the French 
Republic, which is recognized as the ‘“pro- 
tecting power.” In addition to France, the 
kingdom of Spain has had relations with 
Morocco for many centuries. Ceuta has 
been a Spanish possession since the close 
of the sixteenth century, and forms part of 
the administrative province of Cadiz, and 
there are several presidios along the Med- 
iterranean (or Rif) coast, while the ad- 
jacent Alhucema and Zaffarin islands are 
Spanish possessions. The Franco-Spanish 
treaty of Nov, 27, 1912, regulates the pro- 
tectorate of Spain over a portion of Moroc- 
co, and lays down the boundaries, Tangier 
(with a small district adjacent) being de- 
eclared international by treaty between Great 
Britain, France and Spain. 

Ethnography.—tThere are five distinct ra- 
cial elements in the population (which num- 
bers between four million and six million), 
of which three are native, viz.: Berbers, 
Arabs and Jews, the fourth element are 
Negroes from the Sudan, the fifth being 
various colonies of Europeans settled at the 
ports. ‘The Berbers are the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the mountainous districts. The 
Arabs were introduced in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A. D., and inhabit the 
plains. Many of the inhabitants of the 
plains are of mixed Berber-Arab_ descent, 
and constitute the race known to Huropeans 
as Moors. The Negroes have been imported 
as slaves from the western Sudan, and 


~- there are many mulattoes. 


With the exception of the Jews, who num- 
ber about 300.000, and the 25,000 Eu- 
ropeans, the 65,000 French troops in the 
French zone, the population is entirely Mo- 
hammedan. The language of the country is 
Arabic. : , 

The latest estimate of the population is 
5,750,000. 

Production and Industry.—Parts of the 
cultivable land are entirely neglected and 
the area under crops is cultivated in the 
most primitive manner. Among the a ri- 
cultural products are wheat, barley, maize, 
beans, peas, birdseed, linseed, coriander, 
cummin, fenugreek, esparto and hemp, and 
many fruits, principally figs, almonds, pome- 
granates, lemons, olives, oranges and dates, 
the latter growing also on the southern 
slopes and oo the plains. The live stock 
includes large quantities of horses, cattle, 
sheep and goats, while the poultry and egg 
industry is of increasing importance, 

Antimony, iron, coal, copper, lead and 
tin (the last three in considerable quanti- 
ties) are known to exist, and gold and sil- 
ver are also found. Rock salt and brine 
are exported in large quantities. The iron 
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mines of the Atlas are of great antiquit : 
but ‘have long been abandoned. Sas 

The leather industry, which was once 
of great importance, is greatly reduced, 
and the native manufactures of woolens, 
silks and embroideries suffer from the com- 
petition of inferior but cheaper articles from 
Hurope. Carpets and rugs are still produced 
for export and slippers and shawls for the 
home market and the Levant. 

The total foreign debt for loans, chiefly 
from France, amounts to about $80,000,000. 

During the last year for which figures 
are available, the imports into Morocco 
amounted to $73,000,000 and the exports 
from Morocco, to $26,000,000. About half 
of the imports came from France and Al- 
geria, and most of the remainder from 
Spain and from the United Kingdom, Malta 
and Gibraltar. Most of the exports went 
to France and Algeria. 

The chief imports, in order of value, are 
as follows :—Sugar; Cottons; Wines and 
Spirits; Machinery and Hardware; Tea; 
Vegetables and Fruit; Flour and Semo- 
ae Groceries and Provisions; Vegetable 
ils. 

The chief exports, in order of value, are 
as follows :—Barley; Eggs; Wool; Beans; 
Maize; Wheat; Linseed. 

During the last calendar year, the United 
States exported to Morocco goods valued 
at $1,412,224 and imported from Morocco 
goods valued ‘at $718,000. 


During the last year for which figures 
are available, 4,440 vessels, of 2,113,000 
tons, visited Moroccan ports. More than 
half of the tonnage was French, although 
much was Spanish. The foreign Govern- 
ments maintain a postal service through 
much of Morocco, and there are more than 
2,000 miles of telegraph, with more than 
6,000 miles of wire, including the military 
lines. More than 550 miles of railway are 
open, with twice as much under construc- 
tion or survey. The French also have built 
many roads. 


Cities.—The principal harbors are Tetuan, 
Tangier, El Araish, Rabat, Casablanca, Ma- 
zagan, Saffi, Mehedia, and Mogador. Capital, 
Fez. Population, about 120,000. 


Morocco: ~ 

Algeciras convention urged upon Con- 
gress, 7062. 

Consuls of United States in, 169. 
Presents given to. (See Consuls.) 

Differences with United States, com- 
munication from Commodore Mor- 
gan relative to adjustment of, re- 
ferred to, 2063. 

Emperor of— 
Death of, 169. 
Lion and horses presented to the 
United States by, 1256. 
Legation of United States in, prem- 
ises for, presented by Sultan of, 
4823, 4923. 

Moors in, conference regarding pro- 
tection for, 4561. 

Relations with, 2081. 

Situation in, 7783. 

Treaty regarding exercise of right of 
protection in, 4580. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 

cussed, 90, 140, 174, 178, 181, 363, 


Morocco 


1458, 1484, 1498, 3582, 7062. 
Expiration of first year at hand, 
1318. 


Vessels of United States seized or in- 
terfered with by, 352, 353. 

Morocco, Treaties with.—The treaty of 
peace and friendship of 1787 was super- 
seded by that of 1836. It provided for neu- 
trality of the one power if the other should 
be at war with a third; and that the sub- 
jects of the one power taken in such war 
on prize vessels should be at once set free 
and their effects restored to them. Hx- 
amination and search of vessels of the 
contracting parties are to be conducted 
with all possible ease and freedom from 
embarrassment. Humane treatment of ves- 
sels in distress and shipwrecked crews is 
provided for. If a vessel of an enemy of 
one of the contracting powers be in a 
port of the other power at the same time 
that a vessel of the contracting power 
leaves the port, the vessel of the enemy 
shall be detained there for a period of 
twenty-four hours after the departure of 
the former. 

Freedom of commercial intercourse is ex- 
tended to vessels and individuals in the 
dominions of the two nations. Disputes 
are to be settled by consular officers. Jus- 
tice is to be impartially dispensed toward 
the peoples of both nations. The consul 
may act as executor of estates. The rights, 
privileges, and powers of consuls are de- 
fined as in consular conventions. 

The treaty of 1865 provided for the 
support and maintenance of the lighthouse 
at Cape Spartel by the United States and 
such powers of Hurope as were contracting 
parties. The lighthouse was built by the 
Sultan of Moroeco, who, having no navy 
or merchant marine, gave the support of 
the light into the hands of the contracting 
powers without encroachment or loss of 
rights therein. The Sultan agreed to fur- 
nish a guard for the defence of the light, 
while all other expenses were to be borne 
by the powers. 

The convention as to protection of 1880 
was entered into with tue United States 
and several of the powers of Europe, to 
establish protection on « uniform basis to 
the representatives of the several nations 
in Morocco. 


Moros, referred to, 6690, 6692, 6720. 


Morris, The, referred to, 1030, 2116, 
2173, 2206. 


Mosquito Indian Strip, Nicaragua: 

American citizens in— 

Murdered, 5960. 
__ Rights, ete., of, inquired into, 5991. 

British troops landed at Bluefields, 
referred to, 5908. 

Claims of Great Britain upon Nica- 
ragua respecting treatment of citi- 
zens in, and action of United 
States, 6066, 

Correspondence regarding, 2569. 

Insurrection in, and treatment of 
American citizens, discussed, 5960, 
6365, 6433, 

Jurisdictional questions 
discussed, 5959, 6066. 


Mosquito Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


regarding, 


‘ 
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Mount McGregor 


Mosquitos, Kingdom of. (See Mosquito 
Indian Strip.) 

Mother’s Day, flags to be displayed on, 
7941, 


Mothers’ Pensions.—In connection with 
country-wide discussion of the education 
and best development of the child have come 
within the past few years many definite 
steps for preserving to the child the bene- 
fits gained only from proper home influ- 
ences. In the belief that separation of 
mother and child necessarily works to the 
detriment of the child’s development, many 
states have enacted legislation that will en- 
able mothers too poor to maintain their 
children to keep them at home, instead of 
placing them in yarious institutions. This 
is being done through a pension or allow- 
ance system, 


The first state laws providing for Moth- 
ers’ Pensions in the United States date from 
1911. By 1920, such laws were in effect 
in 39 states and in Alaska and Hawaii. 
The states which did not enjoy such laws 
were Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, South Carolina. 


There is a large amount of variation in 
the laws in force in the various states re- 
garding the pensions given to mothers. 
Some laws give pensions only to widowed 
mothers; others include divorced mothers ; 
others include deserted mothers; others in- 
clude mothers whose husbands are in pris- 
ons or in asylums or are otherwise in- 
capacitated. In three states, mothers re- 
ceive financial aid before child-birth and 
in some states the mothers of illegitimate 
children come under the scope of the law. 


The age-limit to which an allowance is 
paid varies from 13 to 17 years. The 
greatest number of states place the maxi- 
mum at 16. The amounts of the allow- 
ances also vary greatly. The lowest is 
$2.00 per week per child; the highest is 
$25 per month for one child and $15 for 
each additional child. Social workers and 
sociologists generally maintain that in many 
states, especially in view of the increased 
eost of living, the amount of the allow- 
ance is too low to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living. 


Motion Pictures. 
tures.) 


Mound Builders.—A prehistoric race of 


Americans who inhabited the valleys of .the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. They are so 
named because the only traces of their 
existence are found in mounds of earth 
formed in regular geometrical shapes con- 
taining ashes, stone and bronze imple- 
ments and weapons. Some of these mounds 
seem to have been simply places of sepul- 
ture, while others show unmistakable evi- 
dences of having been erected as fortifica- 
tions. The race probably became extinct 
only a few generations before the discovery 
of America, as De Soto found tribes of 
Southern Indians who built mounds and 
possessed other characteristics of the ex- 
tinct race. They belonged distinctly to the 
Indian race and to the Stone Age. The 
mounds range from 2 or 3 feet in height 
to 132 feet high and 188 feet long, the ° 
latter being the dimensions of one at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, while one at Grave Creek,. W. 
Va., measures 70 feet in height and 900 
feet in circumference. 


Mount McGregor Cottage. 
tration opposite 4785.) 


(See Moving Pie- 


(See illus- 


Mount Rainier 


Mount Rainier Forest Reserve, Wash., 


ee ranant a of, by proclamation, 


Mount Rainier National Park. 
Parks, National.) © ‘ 


Mount Vernon.—The Washington estate 


originated in 1674 with the grant b 
Lord Culpeper to John Washineron a 
Nicholas Spencer of 5,000 acres of land 
on the west bank of the Potomac River, 
beginning about four miles south of Jones’ 
Point (the original southwest boundary of 
the District of Columbia). One-half of 
this estate was inherited by Lawrence 
Washington, who, in 1743, built his resi- 
dence there, and named the place Mount 
Vernon, in honor of the British admiral 
under whom he had served. At his death, 
in 1752, title to the property passed to his 
half brother, George Washington. 

During his .residence of more than half 
a century on the estate George Washing- 
ton increased his holdings to about 7,600 
acres, which he divided into five main 
farms, the survey of which, by the Gen- 
eral himself, is preserved in the Library 
of Congress. He also turned his attention 
to the enlargement of the mansion and 
adornment of the grounds. The plans and 
specifications of the mansion house as it 
stands today were his personal work, and 
the neatness and simple beauty so admir- 
ably adjusted to harmonize with the land- 
scape surroundings proclaim its architect a 
person of refined taste and artistic judg- 
ment. 


Washington described his home as being 
situated in a high, healthy country; in a 
latitude between the extremes of heat and 
cold; on one of the finest rivers of the 
world—a river well stocked with various 
kinds of fish at all seasons of the year. 
“Tt is more than possible,’ says a recent 
writer, “that without Mount. Vernon Wash- 
ington himself might not have been _pre- 
cisely what he was. That unique balance 
of power that differentiates him from all 
other men of all times might not have ex- 
isted but for the conditions in which it 
had its growth and ultimate maturity. In 
all the years of his activity, so fateful to 
mankind, beginning, as it were, with his 
very boyhood, who may tell what part in 
the mighty result was due to the simplic- 
ity, quietude and dignity of this country 
place, so persuasive of reflection and so in- 
spiring to high thought, seated _as it is on 
the bluff overlooking the broad and tran- 
quil river with its ever-changing face and 
its never-changing flow !” 


In his will Washington bequeathed the 
estate to his nephew, Judge Bushrod Wash- 


(See 


ington, of the United States Supreme 
Splice Later it passed to Bushrod’s 
nephew, John Augustine Washington, 


whose son, John Augustine, Jr., upon com- 
ing into possession through inheritance, 
offered to sell the entire estate to the 
nation. The proposition was not accepted, 
but a part of the property, including the 
mansion, was purchased by the Mount Ver- 
non Ladies’ Association. (See article fol- 
lowing.) Several attempts have later been 
made to have Congress purchase the entire 
estate and preserve it as a national me- 
morial park. Since the purchase made by 
the ladies’ association the remainder of 
the estate has been divided and sub-divided 
and come into the possession of various 
owners. Many beautiful suburban homes 
now adorn the spot and the National Gov- 
ernment has contributed largely toward 
its attractiveness by constructing a fine 
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automobile boulevard connecting it with 
Washington city, which is asuelle thronged 
by tourists. f 


Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association.— 
A national organization of public spirited 
American women formed to purchase and 
maintain as a patriotic shrine the home of 
George Washington at Mount Vernon, Va. 
Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, of South 
Carelina, founded the society in 1856 and 
became its first Regent. Edward Everett, 
of Massachusetts, through his lectures and 
writings, contributed $70,000, and with 
other funds aggregating $200,000 raised 
by popular subscription 200 of the nearly 
8,000 acres, including the house owned by 
W ashington, were purchased and turned over 
to the ladies’ association. Their object is to 
preserve and carry out the landscape fea- 
tures of the estate, care for the house and 
perpetuate Washington’s idea of a model 
American home. It is stated that 125,000 
Americans visit the spot each year. 


A council of the association is held an- 
nually in Mount Vernon, presided over by 
the Regent. Thirty-two States are repre- 
sented by Vice Regents. 


Mountain Meadow (Utah) Massacre.— 
Efforts of the Federal Government to en- 
force the laws against polygamy incited the 
Mormons to bitter hatred of all opposed to 
their religion. Brigham Young made threats 
of turning the Indians loose upon west- 
bound immigrants unless what he considered 
the Mormons’ rights were respected. Sept. 
7, 1857, about 30 miles southwest of Cedar 
City, a body of about 120 non-Mormon im- 
migrants were attacked by Indians and 
Mormons under the leadership of John D. 
Lee, and after a siege of four days were 
induced to surrender under promise of pro- 
tection, but all were massacred except 17 
children under 7 years of age. 


Mountain Meadow Massacre, referred 
toy sigs. 


‘Moving Pictures.—This rapidly developed 


industry consists of the representation upon 
a screen magnified and illuminated, of a 
series of photographs in such rapid suc- 
cession that the impression of one is not 
effaced from the eye until it is succeeded 
by another view of the same object in an- 
other position, taken at an interval no 
longer separated from its predecessor than 
the duration of an impression upon the 
retina of the eye. The illusion of motion 
is caused by the fact that an impression 
made upon the eye lasts for a short time 
after the object causing it has disappeared. 
This short time is known as the period of 
persistence of vision, and its duration varies 
from one-tenth to one-fiftieth of a second. 
Pictures, therefore, to convey the illusion 
of motion must follow each other on the 
retina at a speed of from ten to fifty per 
second. Actual experience has shown that 
a rate of sixteen to twenty per second 
obviates the flicker caused by a slower rate 
and the indistinctness due to greater speed 
of rotation. 


Early forms of the illusion were the 
stroboscope and zoetrope, popular toys 
wherein a series of pictures were viewe 
through slits cut in discs or cylinders which 
were caused to revolve rapidly between the 
eye and the pictures. hese toys grew out 
of the discoveries of M. Plateau, a blind 
scientist, of Gbent, Belgium, in 1833, 
Hadweard Muybridge, in 1877, obtained pic- 
tures of running horses, springing animals 
and climbing men by setting a number of 


Moving Pictures 


cameras in a row and arranging their shut- 
ters to be opened and. closed automatically 
as the objects passed before them. The 
results of Muybridge’s experiments were 
published in folio form by the University 
of Pennsylvania. The discovery of instan- 
taneous photography by the German, Aus- 
ehuetz, the invention of the dry plate proc- 
ess in 1878, and the celluloid roll film, first 
used by Marey in 1888, combined to bring 
motion pictures nearer to perfection. Then 
came the snap-shot camera of Friese-Greene 
and Evans, which took ten pictures a sec- 
ond. Edison produced sensitized films of 
celluloid in 1893 and devised the sprocket 
wheel to carry them across the focal plane 
of the camera and expose them intermit- 
tently, the images being thus successively 
projected through an_ object lens upon a 
distant screen. The Brothers Lumiere, of 
Lyons, France, in 1895, brought out a ma- 
chine which took the pictures and pro- 
jected them as well. Some idea of develop- 
ment of the industry may be gained from 
the fact that the first patent for a motion 
picture machine was granted Noy. 3, 1857, 
and by Feb. 17, 1914, there were 479. 


Many inventors have essayed macnines 
for connecting moving picture projectors 
with talking machines, and though some of 
these have been exhibited, the results have 
been unsatisfactory because perfect syn- 
chronism and the reproduction of the per- 
fect tones of the voice in their original 
quality and sufficiently loud to be heard in 
every part of a theatre are difficult to ob- 
tain. 

The first moving pictures were mere 
reproductions from scenes of nature, but 
soon the. public became weary of these, 
and it hence occurred to the early producers 
to tell stories by means of the film. Nat- 
urally enough, the first attempts in this 
field were comedies, of a crude and super- 
ficial nature; and the traditions of the 
regular stage were followed as faithfully 
as possible. The art of motion picture 
acting in these early days was still the art 
of the old pantomimes, although the actors 
and producers were aided by the possibility 
of inserting explanatory legends on the 
screen as the play developed, to this extent 
overcoming one of the pantomime difficul- 
ties. 

It was not until the close of the first 
decade and the beginning of the second 
decade of the twentieth century that motion 
pictures developed a technique of their own. 

o-day, the producers and actor have 
evolved an art of their own, irrespective of 
the regular stage, and by no means inferior 
to it. Indeed, the motion picture art is 
well termed to-day the art of the silent 
drama, and its proponents hail it as an 
art more difficult and even more significant 
than the regular dramatic art. 


To judge from the calibre of the plays 
produced upon the regular stage since it 
has been subject to the competition of 
the “movies,” the latter have had a most 
pepercial effect upon the spoken and acted 

rama. 


Certainly, aside from artistic considera- 
tions, the motion picture has had a social 
significance which the regular stage could 
not have. Because of the cheapness of the 
entertainment provided, much of the prob- 
lem of wholesome recreation for the great 
masses of the population was solved. To 
give only one example of the ramifications 
of the services rendered by, the motion 
picture film, social workers in immigrant 
neighborhoods announce that it has  pro- 
vided a new and in some cases the only 
point of contact between the foreign-born 
parent and his American child. 
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Surveys recently made in Washington, 
D. C., and in other cities indicate that the 
average daily attendance at moving pic- 
tures amounts to one-Seventh of the popu- 
lation. Using these figures as a basis, re- 
membering that the rural and sparsely 
settled districts do not have the same op- 
portunity for attendance as do the urban 
and more thickly settled districts, it_ may 
be said that the average daily attendance 
in the United States is 12,000,000. 

In 1916 there were produced about 4,250 
different subjects and in 1917 about 3,200. 
In 1915, the average number of reels to a 
Subject was: 1.75; in 1916; 2.23; in 1917, 
2.77; and in January, 1918, 3.30. It is 
estimated that separate reproductions from 
the original film average 35 in number. Be- 
tween one-half and three-fourths of all pic- 
tures in the United States are produced in 
California. 


In 1916, the exports of films, mostly for 
Great Britain, amounted to 43,000 miles, 
valued at $10,000,000; and the imports to 
7,000 miles, valued at $1,000,000. Of the 
exported films, about 75% had already been 
exposed, and were ready for use. 


In 1917, about 375,000,000 feet of film 
pictures were produced in the United States, 
according to latest estimates. 


Kansas, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Mary- 
land are the only states with official boards 
of censorship possessing legal powers. Prac- 
tically every film produced in this country, 
however, is passed upon by the National 
Board of Censorship, which is a voluntary 
organization, but one which in practice has 
binding power and authority. ~ 


It is estimated that one-fourth of, all 
pictures are broad comedy and travel and 
news scenes. 


In 1918 there were 17,383 moving picture 
theatres in the United States and &36 
in Canada. The Western states have more 
theatres of this nature in proportion to 
the population than other sections of the 
country, the ratio being for Montana, 1 to 
2,562 persons; for Arizona, 1 to 2,792 per- 
sons; for Nevada, 1 to 2,788 persons; for 
Idaho, 1 to 2.972 persons. The Southern 
states have the lowest ratio. Mississippi 
having 1 to 18,706 persons; South Carolina, 
1 to 15,867 persons; Georgia, 1 to 15,546 
persons; Alabama, 1 to 15,550 persons. 
The states with many large cities have a 
low ratio because of the fact that many 
of their moving picture theatres have a 
capacity equal to five times the capacity 
of the usual moving picture theatre. The 
ratio in New York is 1 to 7,062 persons; 
in Massachusetts, 1 to 8,129; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 to 5,815; in Ohio, 1 to 5,095; in 
Illinois, 1 to 4,521; in California, 1 to 
4,082 persons; in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, 1 to 3,693 persons; in Iowa, 1 to 
3,099 persons; and in Kansas, 1 to 4,174 
persons. The ratio for the entire United 
States is 1 to 5,900 persons. 


Muck-Raker.—The term was first used by 
Bunyan in his “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
came into political use during President 
Roosevelt’s administration, contemptuously 
characterizing reformers (q. v.), especially 
writers, who insisted upon stirring up fraud- 
ulent and questionable practices among the 
industrial enterprises of the country, not 
so much to accomplish improvements as 
merely to rake up the unpleasant. 


Mulligan Letters.—A bookkeeper by the 
name of Mulligan, in the office of Warren 
Fisher of Boston, wrote certain letters cal- 
culated to implicate James G, Blaine in im- 
proper transactions with Fisher in connec- 


Mulligan Letters 


tion with the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
Railroad. These letters were used as a basis 
for attacks on Blaine in the nominating 
convention of 1876, and in the convention 
and campaign _of 1884. Blaine’s denial 
and corroborative evidence in connection 
with the letters fully satisfied his. friends 
of his innocence. 


Mugwump.—A corruption of the Algon- 
quian Indian word ‘‘mugquomp,’” which 
signifies a chief, ruler, or a person of im- 
portance. After long use in local politics 
the word came into national use in the 
Presidential campaign of 1884. The news- 
papers applied the term to those Republi- 
cans who refused to support James G. 
Blaine, the regular party nominee, and it 
has since been used to designate any person 
of independent politics or who is supposed 
to be lacking in loyalty to his political 


party. 
Mumfordville (Ky.), Battle of.—Here 
on Sept. 17, 1862, the Confederate army 


under Gen. Bragg attacked the Federals un- 
der Gen. J. T. Wilder. The post surren- 
dered to the Confederates, the number of 
eaptured being about 4,000. 


Munich, Bavaria.—Third International 
Exhibition of Fine Arts to be held at, 
§193. 


Municipal Government, District of Co- 
lumbia should be model of, 6728. 


Municipal Ownership.—tin its strict sense, 


the term applies to the ownership by mu- 
nicipalities of public wtilities, but it is 
generally used to describe not only owner- 
ship of certain forms of municipal activ- 
ities, but also management and operation 
of them, by the municipalities. In the 
United States, because of the _ traditional 
feeling for individualism and private enter- 
prise, and because of its rapid economic de- 
velopment, the movement has not been so 
pronounced as in Europe, where Germany 
and Great Britain in particular represent 
notable achievements in the field of mu- 
nicipal ownership. Nevertheless, as de- 
seribed below, there is a considerable and 
an increasing amount of municipal owner- 
ship in the United States. 

In Germany in 1906, of 1,279 towns of 
all sizes in Prussia, 561 had municipal 
ownership in waterworks, 440 in gas works, 
201 in electricity plants, 426 in abattoirs 
and stockyards, 370 in bathing establish~ 
ments, 42 in quarries, etc., 17 in breweries, 
104 in restaurants, 45 in brickyards, and 
23 in mills. 

In 1908, public utilities were under mu- 
nicipalities in Germany as _ follows :—Of 
2,309 towns, 1,238 had municipal owner- 
ship in their waterworks, 709 in their gas 
works, 413 in their electricity plants, 79 
in their street railways, and 814 in their 
abattoirs. The movement was especially 
strong in the larger cities, as may be seen 
from the fact that of the 41 above cities 
with a population above 100,000, 38 owned 
their waterworks, 33 their gas works, 33 
their electricitv nlants, 18 their street Lail- 
ways, and 39 their abattoirs. 

In 1911, of 41 German cities with a popu- 
lation between 50,000 and 100,000, 29 
owned their gas works; of 23 cities with a 
population between 100,000 and 200,000, 14 
owned them, and of 23 cities with a popula- 
tion above 200,000, 16 owned the gas works. 

In 1894, there were 64 miles of munici- 
pal street railways in Germany; in 1911, 
2,700 miles. In 1912, there were 132 such 
municipal enterprises, of which 95 were 
in Prussia. Most of the large towns have 
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also their municipal baths, savings banks 
and pawnshops. 

In Great Britain in 1908, cities had out- 
standing loans approximating $1,000,000,- 
000 for municipal enterprises, chiefly water- 
works, which represented 46% of such 
loans. Harbors and docks accounted for 
8% of such loans, street railways for 20% 
of them, electric plants for 11%, and gas 
works for 9% of them. There was also 
a considerable amount of municipal hous- 


ing enterprise for the poorer working 
classes. 
In 1909, of 451 electricity plants in- 


vestigated in Great Britain, 249 were under 
municipal ownership. In all of Great Brit- 
ain figures indicate that 826 such plants 
are municipal, with only 151 under private 
management. 

In 1909. of 300 street railways, 176 were 
municipal and 124 were private. The ex- 
penditures on capital account of the former 
were 49,070 000 pounds; of the latter, 23,- 
373,000 pounds. 


In 1905, Great Britain possessed 1,142 
municipal waterworks, with a capital of 
128,819,000 pounds; and 231 private water- 
works,, with a capital of 18,718,000 pounds. 
In 1908, there were 103 municipal harbor 
and dock undertakings. 


_in the United States, in 1916, of the 195 - 

cities with a population above 30,000, 150 
owned and operated their waterworks. In 
the same year, there were 1.455 municipal 
electric light and power plants; 125 munici- 
pal gas plants; and 20 municipal asphalt 
paving plants. 

In 1899, 63% of the waterworks of the 
country were under municipal ownership. 
In 1912, 48 of the 56 cities with a popula. 
tion above 100,000 owned their waterworks, 
and in 1915, 155 of the cities with a popu- 
lation above 30,000. 


In 1902, 815 of the 3,620 (22%) electric 
light plants of the United States were mu- 
nicipal ; in 1907, 1,252 of the 4,714 (27%); 
in 1912, 1,562 of the 5,221 (80%). ‘This 
development, however, has been almost en- 
tirely in cities with a population below 


’ 


In 1899, 14 of the 965 gas works of the 
country, or 14%%, were municipal. In 
1914, there were 125 such, of a total of 
2,109, or 6%. 112 of the 195 cities with 
a population above 30,000 have municipal 
markets. 

Other forms of municipal ownership in 
the United States are scattered, although 
the movement was strengthened by the gen- 
eral increase in public control due to the 
war in Europe. In Canada, 75% of the 
waterworks are municipal. . 


Munitions, sale of, to belligerents dur- 
ing European War, question of, dis- 
cussed, 8289. 


Munitions Board.—A board created by 


and under the Council of National Defense 
(q. v.) to control so far as possible under 
the existing law the production and distri- 
bution of munitions in the United States 
for the use of both that country and of 
her allies in the World War. 


Munitions of War. (See Arms and Am- 
munition.) 


Munn vs. Illinois.—One of the ‘elevator 
cases’? decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In 1872 Munn and 
another were found guilty of violating an 
article of the Illinois constitution in _re- 
gard to grain warehouses. They had 
failed to take out a license and give bond 


Munn vs. Illinois 


and were charging higher rates for storage 
than the law allowed. The offenders were 
fined, and the supreme court of the State 
affirmed the action of the criminal courts 
The case was then appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. That body affirmed 
the judgment on the ground that the act 
of the Illinois legislature was not repug- 
nant’ to the Constitution of the United 
States, and that a State could lawfully de- 
termine how a man might use his own 
property when the good of other citizens 
was involved. 


Munsee Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Murfreesboro (Tenn.), Battle of, fought 
Dec, 31, 1862, and Jan. 2, 1863, between 
forces of General Rosecrans and General 
Brags. (See Stone River (Tenn.), Battle 
of.) ’ 


Murmansk, Russia, American and Al- 
lied troops dispatched to, 8591. 


Muscat; seaport on Gulf of Oman: 
Presents offered President Van Buren 
by Imaum of, declined, 1809. 
Offered United States, recommen- 
dations regarding, 1809, 2169. 
Treaty with, 1272, 1457, 1593, 5195. 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., mentioned, 6777. 
Museum, National, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4431, 4458. 


Musical Instruments.—(From a Report 
issued by the Census Bureau, August 1, 
1913.) The establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of pianos in 
1909 turned out products to the value of 
$66,569,273, or 74.1 per cent. of the total 
value of products of the three branches of 
the industry combined. The value of the 
products reported by the establishments en- 
gaged chiefly in the manufacture of organs 
$4,745,655) represented 5.3 per cent of 
he total for all three branches; and the 
value of the products reported by the es- 
tablishments engaged chiefly in the manu- 
facture of piano and organ parts and ma- 
terials ($18,474,616) represented 20.6 per 
cent of the total value of products for the 
three branches. 


Although statistics are shown in the 
bulletin for seventeen states separately, 
more than two-thirds (69 per cent) of the 
total value of products was reported _by 
New York, Illinois and Massachusetts. 
New York reported 37.5 per cent of the 
total and Illinois 21.4 per cent. 


There has been a steady increase in the 
number and value of both upright and 
grand pianos manufactured since 1899. 


The establishments in the three branches 
of the industry combined (pianos, organs 
and piano and organ parts and materials) 
gave employment to 41,882 persons, of 
whom 38,020 were wage-earners, and paid 
out $28,813,754 in salaries and wages. 


The manufacture of pianos and organs 
has had an uninterrupted development since 
1869, when products to the value of $11;- 
886,444: were reported. In 1909 the value 
of products was more than seven times as 
great, $89,789,544. The largest increases 
are shown for the decade from 1899 to 
1909, when the number of Nasheed engaged 
in the industry increased 80.4 per cent and 
the value of products 118.9 per cent. The 
large piano and organ factories are of 
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comparatively recent development. In 1869 
the average establishment gave employment 
to only twenty-four wage-earners and the 
average value of products was $46,797; 
in 1909 the average number of wage-earners 
was seventy-five and the value of products 
$177,100. 

In 1909, of the total number of reed and 
pipe organs reported, 1.9 per cent were pipe 
organs, but of the combined value 51.1 per 
cent was contributed by pipe organs. In 
the number of reed organs there was a de- 
crease during the decade 1899-1909 of 39.9 


per cent. Tor pipe organs there was an 
increase of 117 per cent in number and 
130.5 per cent in value. In the manu- 


facture of reed organs, Illinois was the 


leading state in 1909. 


Each census since 1899 has shown an in- 
crease in the manufacture of phonographs 
and graphophones, but by far the greater 
development occurred during the five-year 
period 1899-1904, when there was an in- 
erease of 2,525, or 178.4 per cent, in the 
number of persons engaged in the industry, 
and of $7,990,801, or 355.7 per cent, in the 
value of products. In 1909, 16 of the 
18 establishments were operated by corpora- 
tions. New Jersey is by far the leading 
state in the industry, as measured by value 
of products, followed by Connecticut and 
New York in the order named. 


Of the total value of products reported 
for the industry in 1909, $11,725,996, the 
value of complete instruments formed $5,- 
406,684, or 46.1 per cent, and that of 
records and blanks $5,007,104, or 42.7 per 
cent. The remainder, 1,312,208, or 11.2 
per cent, represented for the most part 
horns, needles, matrices and other supplies 
used in the manufacture or operation of 
the instruments. 


‘Other musical instruments made in- 
clude cornets, trombones, tubas and other 
brass instruments for band and orchestral 
use, cymbals, drums, xylophones, castanets, 
dulcimers, harps, , lyres, guitars, lutes, 
banjos, mandolins, zithers, violins, violon- 
cellos, flutes, flageolets, piccolos, etc., and 
part of such instruments, 


The value of products for this branch 
of the combined musical instrument in- 
dustry does not show the general increase 
from census to census so noticeable in the 
two preceding branches. The value of prod- 
ucts in 1909 was 7.38 per cent less than 
in 1904, and 4.9 per cent less than that in 
1899. During the first half of the decade 
ending with 1909 there was considerable 
decrease in the number of establishments, 
accompanied by smaller decreases in the 
number of persons employed, capital invest- 
ed, wages paid and cost of materials, and an 
increase in the salaries, miscellaneous ex- 
penses, value of products, and value added 
by manufacture. During the last half of 
the decade there was a decrease in all of 
the items except the number of establish- 
ments, number of salaried employees, and 
salaries. } 


The establishments assigned to this in- 
dustry were engaged chiefly in the manu- 
facture of phonographs or graphophones for 
either disk or cylinder records, including 
those for office dictation; also the manu- 
facture of records, blanks, horns, needles 
or other supplies and materials used in the 
industry. 


Muskogee Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


\ 


Naples 


Naples, Italy: 
Claims against, by— 
Merchants of United States, 598, 
Ade 
United States, 556, 598, 867, 1109, 
i lay wlleye 
Extension of time allowed com- 
missioners for settlement of, 
recommended, 1267. 
Minister of United States to, 557. 
Treaty with, referred to, 1195. 


Narragansett Indians. (See 
Tribes. ) 


Nashville Convention.—The Mississippi 
State convention of 1849 suggested to other 
Southern States the feasibility of holding 
conventions to make some public expression 
on the slavery question and the encroach- 
ments of Northern antisiavery men. Ac- 


Indian 


cordingly, a convention was called in Nash- - 


ville, Tenn., in June, 1850, composed of 
delegates from all the Southern States. 
The Wilmot Proviso and the Missouri Com- 
promise were disapproved of by this meet- 
ing. Delega.es from Texas, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina advocated open resistance 
to Federal authority, but more conservative 
action prevailed. The convention met again 
in November, but only moderate resolutions 


-were passed. 


Nashville (Tenn.), Battle of.—After the 
battle of Franklin, Noy. 30, 1864, Gen. 
Schofield retreated to Nashville, closely fol- 
lowed by Hood, who formed his lines near 
that.city Dec. 4. Reenforcements were sent 
to Thomas at Nashville, swelling his forces 
to 56,000 men. Dec. 15 Thomas’s army ad- 
vanced against Hood. The day was con- 
sumed in manceuyering and _ skirmishing. 
There were not many killed or wounded, 
but the results of the day’s operations were 
the driving of the Confederates from every 
position held by them and the capture of 
16 guns, 1,200 prisoners, 40 wagons, and 
several hundred stand of small arms. The 
Union forces bivouacked on the field and 
renewed the attack the next morning. By 
4 o’clock in the afternoon the Confederates 
were in retreat toward Franklin. They 
were pursued until Dec. 28, when Hood 
erossed the Tennessee with the remnants 
of his army. The loss in killed and wound- 
ed was comparatively light, but more than 
50 guns and almost 5,000 Confederate pris- 
oners were captured. 


Nashville, The, mentioned, 6765, 6766, 
6767, 6768, 6769, 6836, 6838. 
Nassau, Duchy of: 
Convention with, 2303. 
Exequatur issued consul of, revoked, 
3709. 
Natal. (See Union of South Africa.) 
Natchez: 
Commissioners of United States as- 
semble in, 186, 192, 236. 
Government in, establishment of, rec- 
ommended, 236. 
Natchez, The. (See General 
The.) 


National Academy of Sciences.—The 


National Academy of Sciences was incor- 
orated under an act of Congress approved 
arch 38, 1863. It was self-created and 


Urrea, 
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retains autonomous powers, but derives na- 
tional character from the provision in the 
article of incorporation that “the academy 
shall, whenever called upon by any depart- 
ment of the government, investigate, ex- 
amine, experiment and report upon any 
subject of science of art, the actual ex- 
pense of such investigations, examinations, 
experiments and= reports to be paid from 
appropriations which may be made for the 
purpose; but the academy shall receive 
no compensation whatever for any services 
to the Government of the United States.” 
The first meeting was held April 22, 1863, 
and Alexander D. Bache was elected presi- 
dent. Originally the membership was limited 
to fifty. This limit was removed in 1870, 
but the policy remained exclusive, election 
being regarded as a dignity conferred in 
recognition of special scientific work and 
only five names are considered for each 
year’s election. A stated session is held 
annually in Washington on the third Tues- 
day in April, and another is commonly held 
elsewhere during each autumn. The mem- 
bership (at present, 147 members and 46 
foreign associates) comprises many of the 
leading scientific specialists of the United 
States who are grouped into committees 
on~(1) mathematics and astronomy, (2) 
physics and engineering, (3) chemistry, (4) 
geology and paleontology, (5) biology, and 
(6) anthropology. There are in addition 
a number of foreign scientists distinguished 
for scientific attainments, who have been 
elected associates. i 


National Academy of Sciences: 
Forestry system plans to be formu- 
lated by committee of, 6167. 
Requested to perpetuate National Re- 
search Council, 8496. 
National Air.—The tune, or song, adopted, 


usually by custom, as a musical symbol of 
the country; as, in Hngland, “God Save the 


King’; in France, “The Marséillaise’; in 
the United States, ‘“‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.”’ (See Star Spangled Banner. ) 


In all public assemblages it is a custom, 
amounting to an unwritten law, for all per- 
sons to stand when the national air is played 
or sung; likewise it is the custom, under 
similar circumstances for all.men when 
out of doors to uncover. This mark of re- 
spect is held so sacred that any one violat- 
ing it is apt to be roughly treated. This is 
especially true when the martial spirit pre- 
vails. Foreigners, even though not in sym- 
pathy with the air being played, are ex- 
pected to obey this custom as a matter of 
“courtesy to the host.’’ 

The National Airs, of some of the great 
nations of the world are as follows: 


Austria—Hymn to the Emperor. 
Belgium—Brabanconne. 
Denmark—Song of Danebrog. 


France—Marseillaise. 
Germany——Die Wacht am Rhein ; 
Deutschland. : 


Great Britain—God Save the King; Rule 
Britannia. 


Hungary—Rakoczy March. 


Italy—Garibaldi’s Hymn; Marcia Reale ; 
War Song of the Alpine Huntsmen. 


Japan—Kimi Ga Yo. 

Soviet Russia—Internationale. 
Spain—Spread the Tidings Afar. 
Switzerland—Hail Thee, Helvetia. 
United States—Star Spangled Banner, 


' Congress approved March 8, 1879, 
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National 


National Anti-Slavery Party.—A party 
organized in 1833 for united opposition to 
slavery. It merged into the Liberty Party 
(q. v.), and finally into the Abolition Party 
Cqnevena 

National Army.—The ‘term applied to the 
first draft army of 500,000 called to the 
colors in the war with Germany. (See 
Army.) : 
National Army, Message of President 

Wilson to, 8352. 


National Association of Naval Veter- 
ans.—Organized 1887; 6,000 mem- 
bers; 1,500 contributing members; 30 
associations in all the principal cities 
of the United States. 

National Bank Circulation: 


Act to fix amount of United States: 


notes and, vetoed, 4222. 
Discussed by President— 
Arthur, 4720, 4766, 4832, 
Cleveland, 4926, 5876, 5966, 5986, 
6074, 6157, 6175. 
Harrison, Benj., 5474. 
Johnson, 3563, 3769. 
Roosevelt, 7050. 
Mait, Wala, 1193. , 
Wilson, 7869, 7879, 7908, 8026. 


National Bank Examiners, reports of, 
referred to, 4655. 


National Banks. (See Banks, National.) 


National Board of Health.—By act of 
a Na- 
tional Board of Health was _ established, 
consisting of 7 civilian physicians, 1 army 
surgeon, 1 navy surgeon, 1 surgeon of the 
Marine-Hospital Service, and 1 officer of 
the Department of Justice. This board was 
abolished by law. A national quarantine 
law was passed June 8, 1879. 


National Board of Health: 
Establishment of— 
Discussed, 4631. 
Recommended, 5983, 
Report of, transmitted, 4857, 4972. 


National Cemeteries. (See Cemeteries, 
National.) ~ 
Establishment of, and number of 
Union soldiers buried in, discussed, 
3649. 


National Civic Federation.—An organi- 
zation to promote civic welfare, founded as 
a result of conferences held in 1900-1. 
Although it is generally interested in the 
problems confronting the nation, it is 
particularly concerned with the struggle 
between Capital and Labor. Working on 
the thesis that the interests of Capital 
and Labor are identical, it contains among 


its officers representatives of both the Amer-, 


ican Federation of Labor and the capitalist 
interests. Of recent years, it has devoted 
much of its energy to combating Bolshevism 
and radicalism. 

National Conservation Association. (See 


Conservation Commission.) 


National Consumers’ League.—A body 


of men and women organized to further, 
by discriminating purchase of goods, the 
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welfare of those who produce them. The 
movement becomes distinct in Hngland in 
1890 and in the United States in 1891, 
when the Consumers’ League of New York 
was organized. Other similar state and 
municipal Leagues soon followed, to be 
united in a national body in 1899. 

The League pays especial attention to the 

welfare of working women, and in that con- 
nection issues a white label signifying that 
the goods upon which it is found meet with 
the requirements of the League. These re- 
quirements signify especially obedience to 
the national, state and municipal laws cov- 
ering working conditions; the fact that the 
goods labeled were made on the premises 
of the plants under whose name they are 
produced ; the employment of no child under 
the age of 16 upon them; the limit of the 
working hours to at least ten daily in the 
manufacture of them; and the willingness 
of the manufacturer of such goods to have 
his establishement investigated for the pur- 
poses of the League. 
_ The League has been active especially in 
influencing labor legislation, and in its 
direct influence has functioned particularly 
in improving working conditions in retail 
stores and in eliminating sweatshops. 


National Debt. (See Debt, Public.) 


National Defense. (See Defenses, Pub- 
lic.) 


National Defense Act. —The name of the 
act of Congress of June 3, 1916, providing 
for increases in the provisions for the United 
States Army. (See Army.) : 
National Food Board.—This was an or- 
ganization created by and under the Council 
of National Defence (q. v.), in order to 
handle as well as possible the problems 
arising from the food situation of the coun- 
try, until Congress passed legislation re- 
quested by the President in order to make 
food regulation efficient and official. 
National Forests. (See Forests, Na- 


tional, and Lands, Timber.) 


National Foundry, erection of, recom- 
mended, 1607, 1714. 


National Geographic Society. —This 
body was formed in 1889 for the increase 
and diffusion of geographic knowledge. It 
has now more than 600,000 members, mem- 
bership including subscription to the ‘Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine,” published by 
the Society. The Society makes exhaustive 
investigations of geographic facts, dispatches 
expeditions of research, conducts a bureau 
of general information to the public on geo- 
graphic matters, and publishes books, mono- 
graphs and papers on geographic subjects. 
National Guard.—The enrolled militia 
of the States is known collective- 
ly as the National Guard. (See 
Militia.) 
Encampment of, in coast works ree- 
ommended, 5476. 
Encouragement of, 5550. 
Reorganization of, 6672, 6805, 7236. 


National Incorporation Act, suggested, 
7074, 7455, 7456, 7457, 7458, 7522. 


National Intelligencer, publication in, 
of proceedings of President and Cabi- 
net respecting interpretation of re- 
construction acts discussed, 3725. 


National Monuments 


National Monuments.—(See also Statues 
and Monuments.) By act approved June 8, 
1906, the President is authorized to set 
apart, as National Monuments, certain por- 
tions of the land, or landmarks on the land 
owned and administered by the Government, 
which may be of historic or scenic interest. 
At present, there are thirty-seven national 
monuments, of which twenty-four are ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior, eleven by 
the Department of Agriculture and two by 
the War Department. Those administered 
by the National Park Service, together with 
their area and date of organization as na- 
tional monuments, are as follows: 


Devil’s Tower, Wyoming, 1908, 1,152 
acres. 

Montezuma Castle, Arizona, 1906, 160 
acres. 

El Morro, New Mexico, 1906-1917, 400 
acres. 


Petrified Forest, Arizona, 1996-1911, 25,- 
625 acres. 

Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, 1907, 20,629 
acres. 

Muir Woods, California, 1908, 295 acres. 

Pinnacles, California, 1908, 2,0S0O acres. 


Natural Bridges, Utah, 1908, 1909 and 
1916, 5,600 acres. 


Lewis and Clark Cavern, Montana, 1908- 
1911, 320 acres. * 


Tumacacori, Arizona, 1908, 10 acres. 
Navajo, Arizona, 1909-1912, 960 acres. 
Zion, Utah, 1909-1918, 92,640 acres. 


Shoshone Cavern, Wyoming, 1909, 210 
acres, 

Gran Quivira, New Mexico, 1909, 160 
acres. 


Sitka, Alaska, 1910, 57 acres. 

Rainbow Bridge, Utah, 1910, 160 acres. 

Colorado, Colorado, 1911, 13,883 acres. 

Papago Saguaro, Arizona, 1914, 2,050 
acres, 

Dinosaur, Utah, 1915, 80 acres. 

Sieur de Monts, Maine, 1916, 5,000 acres. 

Capulin Mountain, New Mexico, 1916, 681 
acres. 

Verendrye, North Dakota, 1917, 253 acres. 

Casa Grande, Arizona, 1889, 1909 and 
1918, 480 acres. 

Katmai, Alaska, 1918, 1,088,000 acres. 

The following national monuments are 


administered by the Department of Agri- 
eulture : 

Gila Cliff Dwellings, New Mexico, 1907, 
160 acres. 

Tonto, Arizona, 1907, 640 acres. 

Grand Canyon, Arizona, 1908, 806,400 
acres. 

Jewel Cave, South Dakota, 1908, 1,280 
acres. 

Wheeler, Colorado, 1908, 300 acres, 

Mount Olympus. Washington, 1909, 1912 
and 1915, 1,516,490. acres. 

Oregon Caves, Oregon, 1909, 480 acres. 
acres. 


Devil Postpile, California, 1911, 800 
acres, 
Walnut Canyon, Arizona, 1915, 960 
acres. 
Bandelier, New Mexico, 1916, 22,075 
acres. 
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Old Kasaan, Alaska, 1916, 38 acres. 
The following national monuments are 
administered by the War Department: 


Big Hole Battlefield, Montana, 1910, 5 
acres. 


Cabrillo, California, 1913, 1 acre. 


National Museum.—The National Museum 
is an offshoot of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, at Washington, and was organized 
under the provisions of the act of 1846 
creating the parent institution. It is a 
museum of record, research and education, 
and the legal depository of all national col- 
lections. It is especially rich in American 
archeology and natural history, but con- 
tains specimens from all over the world. 
The new building was completed in 1910 
at a cost of $3,500,000. It contains the 
specimens collected by the scientific expedi- 
tion into Africa conducted by Ex-President 
Roosevelt. Through the beneficence of this 
private enterprise the museum was enriched 
by specimens of African mammals superior 
to that of any other museum in the world. 
The series of birds, reptiles and plants ig 
also of great importance. Some idea of the 
size of the collection may be gained from 
the statement that in 1916 alone there were 
received almost 250,000 specimens in bot: 
any, geology, anthropology, mineralogy, zo- 
ology, animal and vegetable products, pale 
ontology, mineral technology, and additiong 
to the National Gallery of Art. 


(See illustration, frontispiece, Vol. VIII.) 
National Museum, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4431, 4458. 
Referred to, 6676. 


National Parks and Reservations. 
Parks, National.) 


National Party.—-In 1900 the National 
Party was organized as the result of defec: 
‘tion from the First Liberty Congress (q. v.). 
Donelson Caffery was nominated for Presi: 
dent and M. Howe for Vice President. The 
platform declared against expansion, but in 
favor of the Gold Standard, and it was de- 
cided that one elector of the National Party 
should be voted for at the head of either the 
Republican or Democratic ticket. 

National Party. —This political party was 
formed in the latter part of 1917 as a 
combination of Independents, Prohibition- 
ists, Progressives, Single Taxers and Social- 
ists who supported the United States in its 
prosecution of the war against Germany. 
The platform of the party advocated na- 
tional prohibition, the gradual adoption 
of the single tax attitude with respect 
to land (see Single Tax), the public owner- 
ship and democratic control of the tele- 
phones, telegraphs, mines, forests, ete., 
freedom of speech, ete. It soon evaporated, 


National Prison Congress at Baltimore 
referred to, 4162. (See also Interna- 
tional Prison Congress.) 


National Problems, new, request for 
study of, 8331. 


National Republican Party.—After the 
defeat of John Quincy Adams by Jackson 
in 1828 the broad-construction wing of 
the Democratic-Republican party organized 
and came out with a platform directly op- 
posed to Jackson on the question of the 
tariff and the United States Bank, They 
opposed the spoils system in the public 
service, favored internal improvements at 
national expense, a bank of the United 


(Se¢ 


National Republican 


States, and a division of the proceeds of 
land sales among the States. In 1832 
they supported Henry Clay for the Presi- 
deney and advocated a protective tariff. 
Clay was defeated, receiving but 49 elec- 
toral votes, and in 1885 the party, reen- 
forced by other elements, took the name 
of Whig. 


National Research Council, 
tion of, 8496. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
—This body exists to collect and prepare 
data on the improvement and development 
of the rivers and harbors in the United 
States, including findings of the Board of 
United States Engineers and problems of 
water transportation, and to disseminate 
this information as widely as possible. The 
membership consists of commercial organi- 
zations, improvement associations and cor- 
porations, and individuals in sympathy with 
the purposes of the Congress. The organi- 
zation issues publications, maintains a news 
bureau, and employs field representatives. 


National Security League. (See Pre- 
paredness Societies.) 


National Silver Party. —O rganized 
in 1896; nominated William Jennings Bryan 
for President and Arthur Sewell for Vice 
President (the candidates on the Democratic 
ticket). The platform adopted followed gen- 
erally the lines of the Democratic platform. 
National University.—Washington strong- 
ly disapproved of foreign education for 
American youth and early conceived the 
idea of establishing a national university 
in the central part of the United States. 
He bequeathed fifty shares of the Potomac 
Company toward the endowment of such an 
institution in the District of Columbia, but 
ultimately the stock of the company proved 
valueless. Several of the presidents from 
time to time in their messages recom- 
mended ,the establishment of a _ national 
‘university or universities, or, as they some- 
times called them, “seminaries of learn- 
ing.” 
National University (see also Educa- 
tion; Seminaries of Learning): 
Establishment of, recommended, 58, 
194, 197, 398, 470, 553, 878, 4208. 
Lands, donation of, to, recommend- 
ed, 398, 470, 4208. 


National Waterways Commission.—A 
special commission created by Congress in 
1909, and the membership of which was 
drawn entirely from Congress, to make an 
investigation of transportation by water, 
and to make recommendations to Congress. 
It was Iargely the result of the Lake-to-the- 
~Gulf meee Waterway Association (q. v.), 
and of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress (q. v.). 


National Zoological Park referred to, 
6676. 


perpetua- 


Nationality.—Federal and not state law. 


determines the status of the nationality 
of persons in the United States. Until the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
the Constitution established no rules re- 
garding the loss or acquisition of nation- 
ality. Birth in the country is, as a rule, 
the test, but not all persons born in the 
United States are considered as endowed 
with nationality. The naturalization act 
of 1790 extended nationality to children 
born to American parents beyond the sea. 
\ 
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In 1855 an act passed restricting this to 
children whose fathers were citizens. The 
Civil-Rights Act (q. v.) of 1866 declared 
“all persons born in the United States and 
not subject to any foreign power” to be citi- 
zens of the United States. The Fourteenth 
Amendment defines citizens as ‘‘all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” 
The citizens of Hawaii became citizens of 
the United States by virtue of annexation, 
it being so stated in the act of.Congress 
of 1900 which made Hawaii a Territory. 
The inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
and Puerto Rico are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the Constitution but cannot enjoy 
the privileges of citizenship until Congress 
admits their countries to the Union as 
states or organizes them as territories. 


Nationality, Principle of (see also Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Fiume, Austria-Hungary, Italy): 

Difficulty in following, 8791. 

Recognition of, essential, 8202, 8424, 
8425, 8450. 

Violated in settlements of World War, 
8837, 8840. 


Nations, Congress of. 
Panama, Isthmus of.) 


Nations, Foreign. (See Powers, For- 
eign; the several Powers.) 


Nations, Rights of, 6922, 6994. 
also Nationality.) 


Native Birds, reservation established 
for, on Smith Island, 7959. 


Natural Rights.—The rights which by na- 
ture inhere in man (as distinguished from 
the rights given by law) such as life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. (See Declara- 
tion of Independence, Volume I, page 1.) 
The right to these blessings does not carry 
with it the power to secure them, but gov- 
ernment must be formed to establish guar- 
antees of natural rights by the enactment of 
positive law. 

Naturalization.—The investment of an 
alien with the rights and privileges of 
citizenship. Section 8 of Article I. of the 
Constitution empowered Congress ‘‘to estab- 
lish a uniform rule of naturalization.” 
Naturalization laws were passed by the 
eolonial legislatures of Maryland, Virginia, 
New York, South Carolina and Massachu- 
setts between 1666 and 1715. In 1740 the 
British Parliament enacted a law regulating 
colonial naturalization. In 1790 Congress 
legislated for the first time so as to pro- 
vide for uniformity of naturalization under 
the Constitution. The conditions of this 
law were that any free white alien might 
be admitted to citizenship by any court 
of record of the state in which he has 
resided for one year, having been a resident 
of the United States two years. An act of 
1795 required five years’ residence and ap- 
plication three years prior to naturaliza- 
tion: that of 1798 required fourteen years’ 
residence and application five years prior 
to naturalization. The act of April 14, 
1802, restored the conditions of the act of 
1795,and required a proof of five years’ 
residence in the United States and one in 
the state, good character, an oath of alle- 
giance, and a renunciation of titles and 
prior allegiance. No alien may be natural- 
ized if his country is at war with the 
United States. Conditions and procedure 
in naturalizing an alien are prescribed by 


(See under 


(See 
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sections 2163-2174 of the Revised Statutes 
of _the United States. Naturalization of 
Chinese is prohibited by section 14, chapter 
126, laws of 1882; and of anarchists by 
the immigration act of 1903. Naturalized 
citizens of the United States receive the 
Same protection when abroad as native- 
born citizens. (See also Expatriation.) 


The following paraphrase and conden- 
sation of the naturalization laws of the 
United States have been revised by the 
Commissioner of Naturalization of the De- 
partment of Labor, and inciudes such minor 
changes in the law as were provided by 
the recent amendments embodied in the 
act of Congress, approved June 25, 1910. 


The following courts alone have the 
power to naturalize aliens: United States 
District Courts now existing, or which may 
hereafter be established by Congress in any 
state, United States District Courts for the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, also all 
courts of record in any state or territory 
now existing, or which may hereafter be 
created, having a seal, a clerk and juris- 
diction in actions at law or equity, or law 
and equity, in which the amount in contro- 
versy is unlimited. ~ 


The power to naturalize, conferred upon 
the above mentioned courts, is limited to 
persons residing within the geographical 
limits over which their respective jurisdic- 
tion extends. 


Any alien who is a white person, or of 
African nativity or African descent, is 
required, if he desires to become naturalized, 
to file a declaration of intention in the 
clerk’s office of any court having jurisdic- 
tion over the place in which he lives, and 
such declaration may not be filed until the 
alien has reached the age of eighteen years. 
This declaration must-contain information 
as to the name, age, occupation, time and 
place of arrival in the United States, and 
must further show that it is the declarant’s 
bona fide intention to become a citizen of 
the United States and to renounce forever 
all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign 
prince, potentate, state or sovereignty, and 
particularly to the one of which he may 
be at the time a citizen or subject. 


Any alien, of the age of twenty-one years 
and upward, who has served five consecutive 
years in the United States navy or one en- 
listment in the United States marine corps, 
may be admitted to citizenship without 
any previous declaration of intention. 


The widow and children who are under 
age at the time that an alien who has made 
his declaration of intention has died, with- 
out having secured.a certificate of naturali- 
zation, are also exempted from the neces- 
sity of filing a declaration of intention. 


By act of June 25, 1910, any person who 
on May 1, 1905, was an inhabitant for 
five years and qualified to become a citizen 
of the United States and who for the 
five years preceding May 1, 1910, had 
resided in the United States continuously 
and who, because of misinformation in re- 
gard to his citizenship, had in ood faith 
exercised the rights and duties of a citizen 
of the United States because of wrongful 
information and belief, may, upon proof 
of these facts satisfactory to a court having 
jurisdiction to naturalize aliens, petition 
for naturalization without filing the re- 
quired declaration of intention upon com- 
pliance with the other requirements of the 


law. 

t less than two years after an alien 
eee fd his declaration of intention, and 
after not less than five years’ continuous 
residence in the United States, he may file 
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a petition for citizenship in any one of the 
courts above stated which hag jurisdiction 
over the place in which he resides, pro- 
vided he has lived at least ‘one year con- 
tinuously, immediately prior to the filing 
of such petition, in the state or territory 
in which such place is located. This peti- 
tion must be signed by the petitioner in his 
own handwriting and shall give his full 
hame, place of residence, occupation, place 
of birth and the date thereof, the place 
from which he emigrated, and the date and 
place of his arrival in the United States. 
If such arrival occurred subsequent to the 
passage of the act of June 29, 1906, he 
must secure a certificate from the Depart- 
ment of Labor showing the fact of such 
arrival and the date and place thereof, 
for filing with the clerk of the court to be 
attached to his petition. If he is married 
he must state the name of his wife and, if 
possible, the country of her nativity and 
her place of residence at the time of the 
filing of his petition, and, if he has children, 
the name, date and place of birth and 
present place of residence of each living 
child. ‘The petition must set forth that he 
is not a believer in or opposed to organized 
government, or a member of or affiliated 
with any organization or body of persons 
teaching disbelief in or opposition to or 
ganized government; that he is not a 
polygamist or a believer in the practice of 
polygamy, and that he absolutely and for- 
ever renounces all allegiance and fidelity to 
any foreign country of which he may, at 
the time of filing such petition, be a citizen 
or subject. This petition must be verified 
at the time it ig filed by the affidavit of 
two credible witnesses, who are citizens of 
the United States and who shall state that 
they have known the petitioner during his 
entire residence in the state in which the 
petition is filed, which must be not less 
than one year, and that they have known 
him to be a resident of the United States 
continuously during the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the filing of the petition; 
that during such time he acted as a man 
of good moral character, attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United 
States and well disposed to the good order 
and happiness of the same, If a portion of 
the five years has been passed by the 
petitioner in some other state than that in 
which he resides at the time of filing his 
petition the affidavit of the witness may 
verify so much of the petitioner’s residence 
as has been passed in the state, and the 
portion of said five years’ residence out 
of the state may be shown by depositions 
at the time of hearing on the petition. 


No petition may be heard until the ex- 
piration of at least ninety days after it is 
filed nor within thirty days preceding a 
general election. At the hearing upon a 
petition, which shall be a date fixed by 
order of the court, the witnesses are re- 
quired to again attend and testify in open 
court so that the judge or judges thereof 
may be satisfied that the petitioner is quali- 
fied and that he has complied with all the 
requirements of the law. 


An alien who has borne a hereditary 
title or been a member of an order or 
nobility must renounce such title or posi- 
tion expressly before pote naturalized. 
No alien may become naturalized, if physi- 
cally capable, who does not speak the Hng- 
lish language. 

Aliens who are admitted to citizenship 
by order in open court will be required to 
take the oath of allegiance and thereafter 
will be entitled to a certificate of naturali- 


zation. ' 
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The law also provides as to those per- 
sons who, though not citizens, owe per- 
manent allegiance to the United States, 
and who may become citizens of any 
state or organized territory of the United 
States, that they may be naturalized upon 
compliance with all the requirements of the 
law, except that they will not be called 
upon to renounce allegiance to any foreign 
sovereignty. 

At the time of filing his declaration of 
intention an alien is required to pay to the 
clerk of the court a fee of one dollar. At 
the time of filing a petition for naturaliza- 
tion .a petitioner is required to pay to the 
clerk of the court a fee of four dollars. 

The naturalization of Chinese is ex- 
pressly prohibited by Sec. 14, Chap. 126, 
Laws of 1882. 

The act of May 9, 1918, in reference to 
naturalization of honorably discharged sol- 
diers and sailors who served during the 
World War was superseded by the act of 
July 19, 1919, as follows: Any person of 
foreign birth, who served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States during 
the War, after final examination and accept- 
ance by the military or naval authorities, 
and shall have been honorably discharged 
after such acceptance and service, shall 
have the following benefits, for one year 
after all of the American troops are re- 
turned to the United States: 

Exemption from declaration of intention 
and certificate of arrival; exemption from 
$4.00 fee; exemption from proof of United 
States residence for five years and State 
residence for one year. An applicant for 
naturalization under this statute must first 
-appear before a naturalization examiner 
with his honorable discharge and two citi- 
zens to identify him as the person named 
therein and after passing the required pre- 
liminary examination, he may file his peti- 
tion for naturalization and be heard im- 
mediately by any naturalization court. 

In cases of applicants in military or naval 
service petitions may be filed in the most 
convenient court without proof of residence 
within its jurisdiction. Honorable dis- 
charges or certificates of service are deemed 
prima facie proof as to residence and 
character, and the petition of a person 
in actual service may be heard immediately 
even though within thirty days of an elec- 
tion. Aliens in the military or naval ser- 
vice of the United States abroad (i. e., 
‘not within the jurisdiction of an} court 
authorized to naturalize aliens’—wording 
of statute), may file petitions without ap- 
pearing in person, and may take the oath of 
allegiance by written verification. Service 
by aliens on vessels of other than American 
registry is not accepted as residence within 
the United States. 

Alien seamen who have sailed three years 
on United States merchant or fishing 
vessels may claim protection as American 
citizens by simply asking for it and, at the 
same time, declaring their intention of be- 
coming citizens. Aliens honorably  dis- 


charged on account of disability in perform-. 


_ ance of duty while in military or naval ser- 
vice during the war or at its termination, 
may be relieved of the necessity of proving 
continuous five years’ residence. Citizens 
having lost citizenship by entering the ser- 
vice of the Ailies may resume citizenship by 
taking the oath of allegiance. s 

A subject of an enemy country may, by 
the eleventh subdivision of the act of May 9, 
1918, become naturalized during war-time 
by the following means: He should make 
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his petition for naturalization in the cus- 
tomary manner, and thereafter have the 
clerk of ‘court serve on the Commissioner 
of Naturalization the special ninety-day 
alien enemy notice required by the statute. 
If the applicant’s declaration of intention 
was less than two years old when war was 
declared with his native country he must 
be excepted by the President, through the De- 
partment of Justice, from the alien enemy 
classification before hé may secure final hear- 
ing. In all such cases the objection of the 
Government to the final hearing of the ap- 
plication must be withdrawn before he may 
become naturalized. 

In a recent year 93,911 applications for 
citizenship were finally granted, and 11,927 
were denied. Of those denied, 25% were 
denied because of the incompetency of the 
witnesses and 9% because of the ignorance 
of the applicant. 

In the same year, 207,935 declarations 
of intention (first papers) were filed, and 
108,009 applications for citizenship (second 


papers). There were 2,136 state and 209 
federal courts exercising naturalization 
‘jurisdiction. 


In 1910, of a population of 92,000,000 
there were about 13,350,000 foreign-born 
whites in the country. Of this number 
3,803,500 were of voting age and 1,684,195 
had been naturalized. 

Naturalization: 
Act on subject of uniform rule of, 
vetoed, 508. 

Aliens, of, report on, 6935. 

Commission, report of, 7002. 

Discussed by President— 

dams, John, 248. 
Arthur, 4715, 4828. 
Buchanan, 3171. 
Cleveland, 4921, 5090, 5366, 5370. 
Grant, 3990, 4193, 4245, 4299, 4359. 
Harrison, Benj., 5472, 5478, 5551. 
Jefferson, 319. 
Johnson, 3715, 3778. 
Lincoln, 3381. 
Madison, 508, 559. 
Roosevelt, 6788, 6790, 6915, 6917, 
6935, 7002, 7003, 7055. 
Taft, 7372, 7543, 7689. 
Washington, 58. 


Frauds in, 4245, 4299, 4359, 6789, 
6916. 
Germany, 4419, 4520, 4625, 4916, 


5084, 5471, 5869, 
Russia, 5961. 
Switzerland, 4715, 6337. 
Turkey, 4920, 5089, 5872, 5962, 6337. 
Illustration of, 8624. 
Japanese, of, recommended, 7055. 
Laws on, revision needed in, 6916. 
Treaty regarding, with— 
Austria-Hungary, 4069, 4098, 4142. 
Bavaria, 3888. 
Belgium, 3892. 
Denmark, 4160, 4193. 
Ecuador, 4119, 4193. 
Germany, 3828, 3829, 3830, 3888. 
Questions arising under, referred 
to, 4419, 4520, 4625, 4916, 5084, 
5471, 5869. te 


Naturalization 


Great Britain, 
4056, 4077. 
Prussia, 3827. 
Sweden and Norway, 4033, 4142. 
Turkey, 4258, 5398. 
Question arising out of, 4920, 
5089, 5878, 5962, 6337. 
Wiirttemberg, 3997. 
Naturalization, Federal Bureau of, rec- 
ommended, 7002. 
Naturalization Laws: 

Laws regarding expatriation and elec- 
tion of nationality, discussed, 3656, 
3778, 4193, 4245, 4300, 4359, 4921. 
(See also Impressment; Naturalized 
Citizens.) 

Revision of, recommended, 58, 60, 


8894, 3956, 4014, 


248, 319, 508, 559, 4359, 4828, 4921, 


5090, 5370, 5478, 6240, 6789, 6790, 
6916, 6917, 6935, 7002, 7003, 7055. 


Naturalization of Filipinos, 7689. 


Naturalized Citizens (see also Aliens): 
Address to, 8066. = 
Allegiance of, to native government 

discussed, 3778. 

Bureau of registration of. (See Reg- 

istration Bureau.) 

Disloyalty -among, denounced by 

President Wilson, 8114, 8120. 
Distinctions not to be recognized be- 
tween native citizens and, 3172. 
Duties of citizenship evaded by, dis- 

cussed, 5370. 

Impressed into military service of 
foreign countries, 3121, 3656, 
6425. 

By France, discussed and referred 
to, 3171, 3715, 5199, 5366. 
Italy, referred to, 5673. 
Prussia, discussed and referred 
to, 3120, 3123, 3715, 3778. 
Returning to native country and 
claiming citizenship in United 
States, discussed, 3381, 3990, 4193, 
4245, 4299, 


Natural Resources, necessity for gov- 
ernment utilization of, 8405. (See 
also Conservation.) 


Nautical Almanac.—The Ephemeral and 


Nautical Almanac of the United States Navy 
Department was first published in 1853. It 
contains tables indicating the rising and 
the setting of the sun, moon and stars, with 
various astronomieal observations of im- 
portance to mariners, including announce- 
ments of eclipses. It contains data for 
finding latitude and longitude, and its 
ephemerides are calculated for both the meri- 
dian of Washington and the meredian of 
Greenwich. It is published three years in 
advance of the year with which it deals, so 
that all the information it contains may be 
used on the longest voyages. (See Naviga- 


tion.) 
Navajo Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Naval Academy. (See Navy, Depart- 


ment of.) 
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Naval Academy.—An institution for the 
training of naval officers, founded at An- 
napolis, Md., in 1845, through the efforts of 
George Bancroft, then Secretary of the 
Navy. The Academy was not established 
by formal legislation of Congress, but was 
opened in ctober, 1845, under orders 
from the Secretary of the Navy. It was 
not until. Aug, 10, 1846, that Congress took 
any action toward the encouragement of 
the enterprise. At that time $28,000 was 
appropriated for repairs, improvement and 
instruction, and the following year a like, 
sum was appropriated. In 1850 the school 
was reorganized and the name changed to 
the United States Naval Academy. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War the Academy was 
removed to-Newport, R. I., where it re- 
mained until the summer of 1865, 
it was re-established at Annapolis. 
The Naval Academy is under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy Department and in the immediate 
control of an academic board, consisting of 
a superintendent, who is a naval officer ; 
a commandant of cadets, and the heads of 
the different departments of study, who 
are, with one exception, naval officers. 


The students of the Naval Academy are 
ealled Midshipmen. Two Midshipmen are 
allowed for each Senator, Representative 
and Delegate in Congress, two for the 
District of Columbia, and five each year 
from the United States at large. The ap- 
pointments from the District of Columbia 
and five each year at large are made by 
the President. One Midshipman is allowed 
trom Porto Rico, who must be a native of 
that island. The appointment is made by 
“the President, on the recommendation of 
the Governor of Porto Rico. The Congres- 
sional appointments are equitably dis- 
tributed, so that as soon as practicable each 
Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress may appoint oné Midshipman dur- 
ing each Congress. 


The course for Midshipmen is four years 
at the Academy, when the succeeding ap- 
pointment is made, and the examination for 
graduation takes place. Midshipmen who 
pass the examination for graduation are 
appointed to fill vacancies in the lower 
grade of the Line of the Navy, in the 
order of merit as determined by the Aca- 
demie Board of the Naval Academy. 


The act of June 29, 1906, prescribes that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall, as soon as 
possible after June 1 of each year preced- 
ing the graduation of Midshipmen in the 
succeeding year, notify in writing each 
Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress of any vacancy that will exist 
at the Naval Academy because of such 
graduation, and which he shall be entitled 
to fill by nomination of a candidate and 
one or more alternates therefor. The nom- 
ination of candidate and alternate or alter- 
nates to fill said vacancy shall be made 
upon the recommendation of the Senator, 
Representative or Delegate, if such recom- 
mendation is made by March 4th of the 
year following that in which said notice 
in writing is given, but if it is not made 
by that time the Secretary of the Navy 
shall fill the vacancy by appointment of an 
actual resident of the State, Congressional 
District or Territory, as the case may be, 
in which the vacancy will exist, who shall 
have been for at least two years immedi- 
ately preceding the date of his appointment 
an actual and bona fide resident. of the 
State, Congressional District or Territory 
in which the vacancy will exist, and of the 
legal qualification under the law as now 
provided. ; 


when 


Naval Academy 


Candidates allowed for Congressional Dis- 
tricts, for Territories, and for the District 
of Columbia must be actual residents. 
Candidates at the time of their examination 
must be physically sound, well formed and 
of robust constitution. Attention will also 
be paid to the stature of the candidate, 
and no one manifestly under size for his 
age will be received at the Academy. The 
height of candidates for admission shall 
not be less than 5 feet 2 inches between 
the ages of 16 and 18 years, and not less 
than 5 feet 4 inches between the ages of 
18 and 20 years; and the minimum weight 
at 16 years of age shall be 100 pounds, 
with an increase of not less than 5 pounds 
for each additional year or fraction of a 
year over one-half. Any marked deviation 
in the relative height and weight to the 
age of a candidate will add materially to 
the consideration for rejection. Candidates 
must be unmarried, and any Midshipman 
who shall marry, or who shall be found 
to be married, before his graduation, shall 
be dismissed from the service. All candi- 
dates must, at the time of their examina- 
tion for admission, be between the ages of 
16 and 20 years. The pay of a Midship- 
man is $600, beginning at the date of 
admission. The regulations regarding 
places and times of examinations and sub- 
jects of examinations may be obtained by 
addressing the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Department, Washington. 

‘The Sixty-third Congress, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Navy Department, con- 
tinued the law which had expired by limita- 
tion providing for the appointment of two 
midshipmen by each member of Congress, 
and the Sixty-fourth Congress, as the first 
act in larger preparedness, passed the bill 
giving three appointments to each Senator 
or Representative. This made possible an 
increase of 531 midshipmen a year, coupled 
with the increase of appointments from 
the United States at large to: fifteen and 
the. provision that the President may ap- 
point in addition 25 enlisted men from the 
Navy provided that each has been at least 
one year in service. 

By act of Congress approved December 
20, 1917, the number of midshipmen was in- 
creased to five for each Senator, Representa- 
tive and Delegate in Congress, one for 
Porto, Rico, two for the District of Colum- 
bia, fifteen appointed annually at large, and 
one hundred appointed annually from the 
enlisted men of the Navy, as previously 
provided for by law. 


Naval Academy: 
Address to class of 1914 by President 
Wilson, 7949. 
Appropriation for paving sidewalk 
at, recommended, 4671. 
Board of Visitors to, report of, re- 
ferred to, 3587. 


Cadets, suspended, returned to, 6937. . 


Courses of study in, 7117. 

Discussed, 2669, 3386. 

Establishment of, recommended, 876. 

Increased number of officers and men 
needed, 8108. 

Instruction at, should be more prac- 
tical, 7117. 

Removal of, discussed, 3561. 

Reorganization of, discussed, 2713. 


Naval Aeronautics.—The division of 


/ Naval Aeronautics in the Navy Department 


investigates and develops in particular the 
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use of air-craft from the decks of vessels and 
from the surface of the seas. (See Aero- 
nautics ; Navy ; Navy Department.) 


Naval Aids recommended for Secretary 
of the Navy, 7807. 

Naval Auxiliary Reserve. 
Reserve.) 

Naval Cadet, title of, should be re- 
placed by ‘‘midshipman,’’ 6667. 


(See Naval 


Naval Coast Defence Reserve. (See 
Naval Reserve.) 

Naval Code. (See Code.) 

Naval Code, revision of, 2625. 

Naval Communications Service. (See 


Radio Service.) 


Naval Consulting Board.—The Naval Con- 
sulting Board was organized in July, 1915, 
by Secretary of Navy Josephus Daniels. It 
is composed of members selected by the 
leading scientific societies of the United 
States, and it is headed and directed by 
Thomas A. Edison. Although it advises the 
Navy Department on all matters of im- 
portance in the development of the Navy, it 
is concerned especially with new inventions, 
which it investigates and on which it re: 
ports, and with plans for industrial prepara- 
tion for naval purposes, in which work it is 
assisted by branch committees in all the 
states of the Union. It also conducts a 
laboratory in experimental and research 
work, in order to study all new develop- 
ments in naval warfare. 


Naval Courts of Inquiry, 892. 


Naval Expeditions. (See Arctic Expe- 
ditions; Exploring Expeditions.) 


Naval Militia.—In 1888 Congress passed 
an act authorizing the maritime states to 
organize a naval reserve, to be trained and 
fitted for operating the coast and harbor 
defense vessels, etc., in time of war, thus 
liberating the regular naval force to man 
the heavy seagoing war ships, etc. Massa- 
chusetts was the first state to pass laws 
providing for such organization. New 
York took similar action, and by 1898 most 
of the maritime states had regularly organ- 
ized naval militia. The first appropriation 
for the equipment of the force was $25,- 
000, made by Congress in 1891. The naval 
militia is now organized in twenty-two 
states and in the District of Columbia. 

All matters relating to the Naval Militia 
come under the cognizance of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, who transacts all 
business with the Naval Militia through the 
Governors and Adjutants-General (or Quar- 
termasters-General) of the states. The 
officer in the Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, having charge of Naval Militia matters 
is Commander F. B. Bassett, Jr., U. S. N. 

At the beginning of 1917, the strength 
of the naval militia was reported as 558 
commissioned officers, 26 warrant officers, 
1,857 petty officers and 6,076 men—a total 
of 8,517, 


Naval Militia, development of, dis- 
cussed, 5759, 6166, 6669. 


Naval Observatory.—A division of the 
Bureau of Equipment of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Its functions are to determine ac- 
curately the positions of the sun, moon, 
planets and the earth for use in preparing 


i 
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the Nautical Almanac; to test chronom- 
eters and to issue correct time daily ; to 
distribute to. vessels of the navy instru- 
ments of precision for navigating purposes; 
to conduct astronomical investigations of 
general and special scientific interest, and, 
since 1894, to publish the Nautical Almanac. 

In 1830 the Navy Department, established 
a depot of charts and instruments in charge 
of Lieutenant L. M. Goldsborough, and 
he mounted a 38-inch transit “instrument. 
In 1833 Lieutenant Wilkes moved the 
depot to a site on Capitol Hill, and at his 
own expense built an observatory contain- 
ing a transit instrument of 32 inches aper- 
ture and 63 inches focal length; a Borda’s 
circle; a 34-foot achromatic portable tele- 
Scope; a portable transit instrument; and 
a sidereal clock. In 1838 the Secretary of 
the Navy granted authority for the pur- 
chase of all necessary supplies for making 
a constant series of observations in astron- 
omy, magnetism and meteorology, and 
detailed naval officers to the work under 
the instructions ‘of Lieut. J. M. Gilliss. 
The new equipment then installed consisted 
of a sidereal clock and a mean time clock; 
a meridian circle of 5.5 inches aperture 
furnished with a circle 30 inches in diam- 
eter; a portable achromatic telescope of 
84 inches aperture and 42 inches focal 
length. Berlin, Paris, Greenwich and 
Vienna presented some 200 rare volumes 
of the highest standard as the nucleus for 
an astronomical library. The work done 
at Capitol Hill between 1838 and 1842 
was published as Astronomical Observations 
Made at the Naval Observatory, being the 
first American work of this nature. 


In 1842 Congress, through the efforts 
of Lieut. Gilliss, authorized the erection 
of a new observatory. Lieut. Maury was 
placed in charge of the new establishment 
and gained an _ international reputation 
through his studies of ocean currents and 
other hydrographic and nautical subjects. 
He was succeeded in 1861 by Lieut. Gilliss 
and later by Charles H. Davis and John 
Rodgers. 


Among the earliest scientific achievements 
of the new observatory were the observa- 
tions of the planet Neptune, secured in 
1846, immediately after its discovery, which 
enabled Sears C. Walker, by identifying two 
older foreign observations, to discuss the 
elements of Neptune during his short con- 
nection with the observatory. The adapta- 
tion of electricity to record observations by 
Prof. John Locke, formerly lieutenant in 
the navy, resulted in the installation of the 
first practical chronograph at the observa- 
tory in 1849. With the 9.6-inch equatorial 
Assistant Astronomer James Ferguson dis- 
covered several planetoids between 1854 
and 1860. With the 26-inch refractor 
(made by Alvan Clark), at that time the 
largest telescope in the world, Prof. Asaph 
Hall discovered the moons of Mars in 1877. 
This instrument was set in place in time 
to observe the transit of Venus in 1874. 


The present observatory buildings on the 
more edocame site of Georgetown Heights 
were completed in 1893. They comprise a 
‘commodious office building occupied by the 
astronomical, nautical instrument, time ser- 
vice and Nautical Almanac departments, 
while the 26-inch equatorial, a 9-inch and 
a 6-inch transit circle, and a 5-inch prime 
vertical instrument are placed in suitable 
dome and houses to the south, east, west 
and north of a clock house, the longitude 
of which is 5h. 8m. 15.78s. west and the 
latitude 38° 55’ 14” north. Besides the 
above-named instruments there are a 12- 
inch equatorial, a 6-inch altazimuth, a 5- 
inch transit, a 5-inch photoheliograph. 
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Although one of the youngest among the 
great astronomical institutions, it has de- 
veloped in a short time to a rank with those 
at Greenwich and Pulkowa. Its object is 
rather the development and application of 
the known facts of astronomy than the 
making of further discoveries. Professors 
Newcomb and Hall, of the older scientific 
staff of the Naval Observatory, were later 
succeeded by Professors Skinner, See, Upde- 
graph, Hichelberger, Littell and WHarsch- 
mann. The library now contains some 22,- 


sea volumes and stands second to Pulkowa 
only. 


Naval Observatory: 
Estimates for observation of transit 
of Venus, referred to, 4668. 
pe es for, recommended, 


Referred to, 4249. 
Removal of, recommended, 5158. 
Separation of, from Navy Depart- 
ment, recommended, 7430. 
(See also Navy, Department of.) 


Naval Officers. (See Navy.) 


Naval Order of the United States.— 
Composed of a General Commandery and 
commanderies in the States of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New York, California 
and Illinois, and in the District of Colum- 
bia. The General Commandery meets tri- 
ennially on Oct. 5th, and the State Com- 
manderies meet annually in the month of 
November. The Massachusetts Commandery 
is the parent Commandery, and was organ- 
ized at Boston on July 4, 1890. The Gen- 
eral Commandery was established three 
years later, on June 19, 1898. The Com- 
panies of the Order are officers and the 
descendants of officers who served in the 
navy and marine corps in any war or in 
any battle in which the said naval forces 
of the United States have participated. 
The membership clause, as adopted at the 
triennial congress held at Boston, Oct. 5, 
1895, provides for two classes of members: 
First, veteran officers and their male de- 
scendants; and, second, enlisted men who 
have received the United States naval medal 
of honor for bravery in the face of the 
enemy. 


Naval Parade, to be held in New York 
Harbor, 5760. 


Naval Pension Fund. (See Pensions.) - 


Naval Radio Station, land in Alaska set 
apart for, 8215.' 


Naval Reserve.—By act of Congress, ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, provision was made 
for the establishment of a naval reserve in 
the United States Navy. Under this head, 
the act created six classes of service: Fleet 
Naval Reserve, Naval Reserve, Naval Auxil- 
iary Reserve, Naval Coast Defence Reserve, 
Volunteer Naval Reserve, and Naval Re- 
serve Flying Corps. The same act also 
provided for the establishment of a Marine 
Corps Reserve. The legislation provides for 
“a naval reserve force embracing all former 
officers and men of the navy now in civil 
life, the officers and men of the merchant 
marine, and civilians capable of serving the 
navy in connection with the defense of the 
eoasts. After 16 or 20 years of service, 
enlisted nien may transfer from the active 
list to the Naval Reserve. It is estimated 
that at the time of the passage of the act, | 
it provided for a reserve force of 20,000 


Naval Reserve 


men, and that after a few years that number 
will have increased to 30,000 men. 


Pay.—In the Fleet Naval Reserve, officers 
receive 2 months’ base pay of their rank ; 
and men of 4 years’ service, $50 a year; 
men of 8 years’ service, $72 a year; and 
men of 12 years’ service, $100 a year. Pay 
is increased 25% for each enrollment. In 
the Naval Auxiliary Reserve, officers receive 
1 month’s base pay of their rank, and 
men 2 months’ base pay of their rating, 
with a 25% increase for each enrollment. 
Men in the Volunteer Naval Reserve receive 
no pay. In all other classes, officers and 
men receive 2 months’ base pay of. their 
rank or rating. Enlisted men who transfer 
to the Naval Reserve after 16 or 20 years 
service receive between $40 and $60 per 
month. 

Service—Members of the Naval Reserve 
may be ordered into actual service in the 
Navy by the President in time of war or 
national emergency. Enrollment and re- 
enrollment are for terms of four years, but 
in times of peace or of no national emergency 
members of the Naval Reserve shall be dis- 
charged at their request, provided that they 
reimburse the Government for any clothing 
gratuities which may have been furnished 
them during their enrollment. Members 
upon enlisting are assigned ranks according 
to their qualifications for service, which are 
determined by examinations. In time of 
actual service, all members of the Naval 
Reserve shall be subject to the same regula- 
tions as apply to the enlisted men in the 
Navy, and their pay during time of actual 
service shall be equal to that of enlisted 
men and officers in the regular service of 
the Navy of corresponding grade. 


Divisions—In the Fleet Naval Reserve, 
all former officers, including midshipmen, of 
the Naval Service, who have been honorably 
discharged after not less than one four-year 
term of enlistment, are eligible. In the 
Naval Reserve, men between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five who have followed 
the sea-going profession are eligible. : In the 
Naval Auxiliary Reserve, those eligible are 
men who have been or who are engaged on 
vessels of the American merchant marine 
which have been listed by the Navy Depart- 
ment as suitable for service in time of war. 
The Naval Coast Defence Reserve is re- 
served for those citizens who may be of 
‘especial value to the Navy Department in 
connection with the defense of the coasts. 
Those citizens who are willing to serve in 
the Naval Reserve without retainer pay and 
uniform gratuity in time of peace are eligible 
to the Volunteer Naval Reserve. The Naval 
Reserve Flying Corps is composed of those 
persons who are skilled in the designing, 
building, or operating of aircraft. The 

. Marine Corps Reserve is divided into classes 
corresponding to the first five classes listed 


above. 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps. (See 


Naval Reserve.) 


Naval Reserve, National, establishment 
recommended, 6669, 7808. 


Naval Stations.—Naval bases or shore 


stations are ports on home or foreign 
shores owned or leased by the government, 
where fuel and supplies are stored, and 
which are regularly visited by vessels on 
eruise. Recruiting and instruction are also 
earried on at these stations, and they form 
the bases for sea manceuvres. Following 
are the locations of the permanent stations 
at home and abroad: 
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Md. (naval academy); Balti- 
more, (recruiting station) ; Boston, 
Mass. (yard and_ recruiting station) ; 
Charleston, S. C. (yaru and _ barracks) ; 
Great Lakes, Ill. (training station) ; Indian 
Head (proving ground); Key West, Fla. ; 
Las Animas, Colo. (hospital) ; Mare Island, 
Cal. (yard, barracks, prison, iron works) ; 
Narragansett Bay, R. I. (training station) ; 
New York, N. Y. (Brooklyn yard): Nor- 
folk, Va. (Newport News yard); Philippine 
Islands (Olongapo, Cavite, Canacao) ; 
Panama (Canal Zone): Pensacola, Fla. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. (recruiting station, home, 
hospital, ete.); Port Royal, S. i». "diae 
ciplinary barracks); Portsmouth, N. H. 
(yard, iron works, hospital, ete.); Puget 
Sound (Bremerton, Wash., dock, etc.) ; San 


Annan 


Francisco, Cal.; Washington, D. C. (ad- 
ministrative dept.) ; Guam; Guantanamo, 
Cuba; Hawaii, H. I.; Tutuila, Samoa; 


Yokohama, Japan, 
Naval Stations: 
Establishment of— 

Discussed, 4573, 4586. 

In West Indies, recommended, 3777. 
Lands for. (See Lands, Public.) 
Survey for, mentioned, 1038. 

(See also Navy Yards and Docks.) 


Naval Training Stations.—The regular 
naval training stations of the United States 
are Newport, R. I.; Norfolk, Va.; Great 
Lakes, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Stations at which general detail men and 
graduates of training stations receive furth- 
er training while awaiting assignment to 
ships are Boston, Mass.; Charlestown, S. 
C.; Gulfport, Miss.; Key West, Fla; Mare 
Island Navy Yard; New York Navy Yard; 
New Orleans, La.; Pensacola, Fla.; Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard; Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Puget Sound Navy Yard; San Diego, Cal. 

Training stations for reserves and na- 
tional volunteers are Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Navy Yard ; Bumkin Island, Boston Harbor : 
Newport, R. I.; Bensonhurst, L. I., N. Y.; 
Pelham Bay Park, N. Y.; U. 8S. S. Jowa, 
Indiana, Massachusetts; Cape May, N. J.; 
S. S. Bulgaria, Norfolk Navy Yard; Cherry- 
stone Island, WVa.; Charlestown (S. C.) 
Navy Yard; Key West Fla.; New Orleans 
Navy Yard; Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Chicago, Ill. 


Naval War College.—A course of lec- 


tures on and instruction in the manipula- 
tion of torpedoes established by the Govy- 
ernment at Coasters Harbor Island, New- 
port, R. I, in 1889. The class consists 
chiefly of officers and men in the torpedo 
Service, but lectures are delivered on all 
branches of naval improvements and prog- 
ress. The course continues three months 
in each year. 


Naval War College, discussed, 6166. 
(See also Navy, Department of.) 


Navassa Island, West Indies: 
Occupation of, by American citizens, 
referred to, 3120. 
Recognition of, as appertaining to 
United States, referred to, 5625. 
Trial of laborers in, charged with 
killing agents of Navassa Phos- 
phate Co., discussed, 5625. 
Navassa Phosphate Co., trial of laborers 
charged with killing agents of, in 
- Navassa Island, discussed, 5625. 
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Navies of the World.—The World War 


has made it difficult to present with ac- 
euracy comparative statistics of the navies 
of the Great Powers. The belligerents in 
the War, and even neutrals, found it neces- 
sary~to keep their naval programs secret 
during the War, and even in the period im- 
mediately following it. And in addition, it 
was many months after the close of hostili- 
ties before the terms of division of the fleets 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey 
among the Entente Allies were settled and 
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of the German fleet sunk while under in- 
ternment at Scapa Flow could be salvaged. 
The adjoining table was compiled and pub- 
lished by the Office of the Naval Intelligence 
of the United States Navy Department to 
present as accurately as possible compara- 
tive figures of the five great Powers emerg- 
ing victorious from the World War. (The 
terms of peace of the War saw the end, at 
least temporarily, of the naval strength of 
Gernrany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey.) 
The statistics, which are given in the table 


before it was known if any large proportion below, are as of July 1, 1919: 


Great Britaint United States France Japan Italy 
; No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
Battleships— 
Superdreadnaughts ... 24 603,750 11 319,300 7 163,500 4 123,600 5 109,000 
Dreadnaughts ........ 9 172,100 C6 fp ova ae Ler) 400 soe e aes 
Predreadnaughts ..... 17 258,900 14 208,500 10 166,000 6 99,800 4 51,400 
Coast Defense Vessels*., 27 256,790 16 124,885 5 55,500 7 78,166 10 67,000 
Battle ’Cruisers (fo. s acs 9 206,300 Ae EC OU: aa OR aE AVULOLO00O) oer cree cies 
Armored Cruisers ..... 22 267,500 8 112,890 14 154,000 9 95,000 5 45,700 
GCroiserspie. ss. seats 71 295,290 11 49,800 1 2,400 7 32,500 3 89,000 
WCSTROVELS,) Boras/clo tale «0s 367 384,900 162 176,500 64 386,800 61 386,500 48 33,000 
Porpedo Boats ....<75. 31 Si LOOM. yaceeee LO 7,000 9 1,250 94 14,900 
Mines Planters 2S 2...4:.« - 6 _ 32,100 4 16,080 li 3,950 1 2,000 4 138,178 
PRI DIN ATINES AL wart alee te. vee 147 103,800 88 37,250 56 25,700 11 2,900 65 22,715 
Air-craft Carriers ..... 10 62,000 ele wanna 2 9,000 1 7,600 1 8,800 
Total Tonnage ..... 2,652,130 1,160,355 623,850 580,716 454,293 


*Includes older battleships and monitors. ; 
7All unarmored warships of more than 1,500 tons are classed as cruisers. 
tIncludes colonial vessels. 


Note.—The above figures include only warships of more than 1,500 tons displacement and 
torpedo craft of more than 50 tons each. Ships more than 20 years old and torpedo 
and submarine craft more than 15 years old and transports, colliers and other 
auxiliary vessels are not included. 


{ 


In addition to the above vessels actually in commission on July 1, 1919, there were 
being built a number of warships, chiefly superdreadnaughts, battle cruisers, cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. Including these vessels under construction, the classifica- 
tion under these heads of vessels in commission and under construction on July 1, 1919, 
was as follows :— 


Great Britain United States France Japan Italy 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
hts. 24 603,750 23 773,500 16 403,650 8 251,600 9 231,600 
ee - . woe 387,940 a ei cee ak 2,400 44 meaner 3 89,000 
i .. 10 246,300 é sta) PR yee 2 0, as Mists 5.2% 
ENA pa ....402- 429,900 325 373,963 65 37,600 77 53,500 59 53,200 
Submarines .......177 137,000 161 98,100 65 31,800 388 25,150 73 25,515 


\ i table shows the number of battleships and battle cruisers able to take 
theatre: eens line of battle authorized by the five great naval Powers from 1907 
to 1918, both dates inclusive or ' 


Great Britain United States France Japan Italy 
BVetleship aie cots alesse ele ee olele saree 3 a 16 Bg ; 
Battle Cruisers -.....--.-+-+-+- Bey tss -. 


The following-table shows the heavy guns according to calibres which the fleets of 


the five Powers will contain at the completion of their programs as projected on July 
S19 — 

fy Great Britain United States France Japan Italy 

16-inch . eihanereiwhere Sie 2 oka yaaa 152 Wate 32 Pe 

pHi (die 2 50s Set eee Tag nena oc 00 Py 3 3 a 

AETV C Ha che cen. , F oyehe one 2 ley sabes il ae baa 3 . 

eae ee ete 18 $0 48 12 bi 
TU GGA © diapsiclsl om + iecusn eh <i ....390 356 202 124 96 


*Subject to modification. 
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The following table shows the annual naval expenditure by the five great naval 


Powers for some recent fiscal years :— 


Great Britain United States 


France Japan Italy 


900- 95 § 145,792,850 § 72,683,180 $ 23,829,206 $ 21,373,954 
1pObe Saee 100°135,080 : 161,117,947 61,565,559 24,494,400 ~—«- 11,378,202 
i9i0-a [22225 11227913980 * 2023056,258 74,102,439 40,595,204* — 36,889,158t 
1913-4 1.1... 136,858,301 237,530,459} _ 90,164,625} 49,550,147F 48,105,152t 
1914-5 11111] 1413872;786** 260,714,275; 123,828,8727 —56,920,44074¢ 69,111,653§ 
1915-6 11.11. 15228217540 —1,001,099,682 138,006,996 130,975,440 63,000,000 
Lota) a. ee <. 261,403,176 1,021,262'541 169,967,766 155,829,390 73,000,000 
1917-8 "1 1,2147995;767 1/106)391,578 301,910,093 226,061,278 —_ 85,000,000 
LORS Ra So's "SLE /T40/79%, Paes 430,199,173 229,779,176 — 125,000,000 


*Appropriation, 
mated, abo 
tional war appropriation. 
tures for war against Germany. 


The relative order of the five great naval 
Powers, on July 1, 1919 and when tonnage 
projected on July 1, 1919 is completed 
was as follows :— 

On Completion 
of Projected 


Power July 1,1919 Tonnage 
Great Britain ....... 2,652,130 2,898,780 
United SLALOM Mees eletel ues 1,160,355 2,155,668 
TSC Gan tere cts etaietere beers 623,850 870,990 
EU AT ee isiieie ope:oter wishele =ore 580,716 847,966 
Wa livaee eters cysiete ayers ofeisier= 454,293 601,543 
Navigation: 


Accidents in, resulting from criminal 
negligence in use of steam power, 
discussed, 1253. ~ 

Advancement in science of nautical 
affairs, 2670. 

Appropriation for improvement of, 
recommended, 2666. 

Bridges. so constructed over waters 
as to obstruct, discussed, 4934. 

Depressed state of, 559. 

Extension of laws of, ete., referred 
to, 2544. 

Laws of, having tendency to prolong 
War of 1812, should be revised, 
525. 

Prosperous condition of, 2404. 

Referred to, 74, 77, 78, 81, 95, 227, 
318, 346, 470, 480, 559, 2571. 

Treaty with Spain regarding, 106, 
110, 164. 

Utility of canal, explained, 482, 785. 


Navigation Act.—An important move in 
England’s struggle with the Dutch for pos- 
session of the carrying trade of the worid. 
The act was first -promulgated in 1645, 
amplified in 1650, and renewed with a few 
changes by Charles II. in 1660. It related 
to five subjects—coasting trade, fisheries, 
‘commerce with the colonies, commerce with 
European countries, and commerce with 
Asia, Africa and America. The clauses of © 
importance to American history were those 
providing that all colonial trade should 
be carried on in ships built and owned in 
England and the colonies and that in the 
ease of many specified goods trade should 
be confined to English markets. The for- 
mer clause acted as a powerful stimulant 
to colonial shipbuilding. The act was ren- 
dered largely inoperative. by the Cee 
of smuggling, and the efforts of Great Brit- 
ain. to enforce it were among the leading 
causes of the Revolution. 


including $4,827,568 made available in 1910. 
**kInNC PS £ $14,500,000 especial revenue. ec L 
Sy abet: gHstimated and including about $19,000,000 naval expendi- 


‘water. 


yAppropriation. {Hsti- 
7;Estimated and including addi- 


Navigation, Bureau of, Navy Depart- 
ment. (See Bureau of Navigation.) 


Navigation Laws.—The Constitution gives 
Congress power to pass navigation laws in 
accordance with the principles of interna- 
tional law. By act of 1789 a tonnage tax 
of 6 cents per ton was levied on all 
American vessels and one of 50 cents a ton 
on all vessels built and owned in foreign 
countries and entering American ports, 
which practically gave a ‘monopoly of 
American trade to American bottoms. In 
1792 the act requiring American registra- 
tion was passed. In 1793 the -coasting 
trade was closed to foreign vessels. In 
1816, 1817 and 1820 the American naviga- 
tion laws were remodeled and made to 
correspond closely to those of Great Britain. 
Tonnage taxes, which had been abolished, 
were renewed at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. With the advent of iron vessels 
came the decrease in American shipbuilding 
and the decrease in the American marine 
was further due to the law forbidding any 
but American-built ships to fly the Ameri- 
can flag. This restriction was, however, 
modified by the act of 1892. The act of 
1886 reduced the tonnage rates consider- 
ably. (See Seamen’s Act.) 


Navigators Islands. (See Samoan Is- 
lands.) 


Navy.—During the Revolution this coun- 
try had practically no navy. In September, 
1775, the British troops, closely environed 
in Boston, could receive supplies only by 

To intercept these Washington de- 
tailed certain of his officers and men who 
were familiar with nautical matters ,to 
patrol Boston Harbor in small armed cruis- 
ers. Some of the states had alread} con- 
structed vessels at public expense to pro- 
tect their coast line. New England sea- 
men cruised with such effect in Massachu- 
setts Bay as not only to deprive the British 
garrisoned in Boston of their necessary 
Supplies, but also to add to the resources 
of the Continental Army by the capture 
of numerous prizes. At the end of 1775 
the Continental Congress began the con- 
struction of a navy by ordering thirteen 
frigates to be built. These performed 
some service, but most of the achievements 
of the war were by privateers: By 1781 
all of the thirteen Federal vessels had been 
either captured or destroyed. 


In 1797 and 1798, in anticipation of war 
with France, Congress authorized the con- 
struction of the Constitution, United States, 
and Constellation and the purchase of twen- 
ty-four other vessels. Hostilities with 
France having been averted, the newly ac- 
quired navy was used with good effect in 
resisting the Barbary States. At the out- 
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break of the War of 1812 the United 
States had about a score of vessels, three 
of them being first-class frigates—the 
Constitution, the President, and the United 
States—as against England’s 830. The 
brilliant achievements of American vessels 
in that war secured increased appropria- 
tions. In 1816 $1,000,000 annually for 
eight years was appropriated. 


By the law of 1819 the Navy was 
largely increased and a resolution provided 
for naming ships of the line after the 
states, frigates after the rivers of the 
United States, and sloop of war after the 
chief cities and towns. The vessels were 
divided among four squadrons and _ sta- 
tioned in the Mediterranean, the Pacific, 
the West Indies, and on the coast of Bra- 
zil, and in 1841 an additional squadron was 
ordered to cruise along the coast of the 
United States. During the Mexican War 
the Gulf Squadron blockaded Vera Cruz 
and bombarded the fort of San Juan de 
Ulloa into submission, while the Pacific 
aoe seized Monterey and Los Angeles, 

al. ; 


At the outbreak of the Civil War the 
United States had only about forty ves- 
sels in commission. The character of naval 
warfare at this time had been changed by 
improved armament, The old wooden 
vessels were useless when opposed by the 
Whitworth and other modern guns of 
long range and heavy caliber. The tur- 
reted ironclad was born of the emergency. 
A new navy had to be constructed in or- 
der to maintain the vlockade of Southern 
ports, and by Jan. 1, 1864, the National 
Government had over 600 vessels, seventy- 
five of them ironclads, with more than 
4,600 guns and 35,000 men. After the war 
the Navy was reduced. Notwithstanding 
the appropriation of large sums of money, 
1882 found the United® States in possession 
of only 140 vessels, and more than 100 of 
these were incapable of sea service. 


Soon after this date a new policy regard- 
ing the Navy was inaugurated and has 
since been pursued with credit and honor 
to the ‘nation. 


The officers of the navy are trained for 
their profession at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis (which see). 


Target Practice—-So necessary is target 
practice considered for the efficiency of the 
United States Navy that there exists a 
separate division of Target Practice in the 
Navy Department (q. v.). Up to 1903, tar- 
get practice in the Navy was at the short 
range of about a mile, as naval experts were 
almost unanimous in the opinion that naval 
battles could never be fought at distances 
greater than two or three miles. The range 
of target practice was gradually increased 
until the outbreak of the Muropean War 
showed that naval battles could be fought at 
great distances, and in recent target prac- 
tices of the United States Navy the range 
-has been thousands of yards. In the prac- 
tices off Guantanamo in February, 1916, the 
ships of the Navy_averaged 11%. of hits at 
pattle distance. Ships of the dreadnaught 
class, aiming at screen targets 9() feet long 
and 30 feet high, made 7% of hits at long 
battle distance and 21% of hits at mean 
battle distance. Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels reports that these records are be- 
lieved not only to have equalled, but even to 
have bettered the best records made in the 
European War. ; rae hance 

Salutes.—It is the custom 0 ore 
ships of war entering the harbor, or ia 
passing in the vicinity of a fort, to hoist 
at the fore the flag of the country in whose 
waters they are and salute it; on the com- 
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pletion of the salute to the flag, a salute 
(of twenty-one guns) is returned as soon as 
possible by the nearest fort or battery; if 
there are several forts or batteries in sight, 
or within the radius of six miles, the prin- 
cipal fort returns the salute. The Presi- 
dential salute of twenty-one guns was adopt- 
ed that a uniformity in national salutes 
might be maintained, it being the same 
number of guns as the royal salute of Eng- 
land. *The reason why twenty-one should 
have been selected as the number of guns 
has been a source of search and guess, 
with no satisfactory results. Of the many 
surmises, the two carrying the most weight 
of opinion are: First, that twenty-one 
was the same number of years fixed by 
English law as the age of majority; the 
second, that seven was the original salute, 
and three times seven would signify one 
seven for each of the divisions, Nngland 
and Wales,. Scotland, and Ireland. It is 
also asserted that the Uniteu States adopt- 
ed this salute to signify to the mother 
country that her child had reached its 
majority, and was prepared, in law, to 
inherit the land; and to this end fired the 
“gun of 1776,” the figures of which year 
added together equal twenty-one. The 
salutes given in addition to the Presidential 
salute are as follows: ‘lo the Vice-Presi: 
dent of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, 19 guns; members of 
Cabinet, Chief Justice of United States, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
17 guns; rear-admiral, 13 guns; commo- 
dore, 11 guns; captain, 9 guns; to a sov- 
ereign or chief magistrate of any foreign 
country, 21 guns; to the heir apparent or 
consort of a reigning sovereign, 21 guns. 
A salute in accordance with their rank is 
also given to the viceroy, governor-general 
or governors of provinces belonging to for- 
eign states, to ambassadors extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary, to envoys extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary, to ministers resi- 
dent accredited to the United States, to 
chargés d’affaires in charge of missions in 
the United States, to consuls-general ac- 
credited to the United States, and to offi- 
eers of foreign services. 


The war with Spain brought the impor- 
tance of the navy into prominence, and 
resulted in a general desire for its en- 
largement, for it became evident that if 
this country should be attacked by a for- 
eign power, that attack would be by sea; 
and the true method of defense would be 
by means of a navy that could meet the 
enemy, pursue and destroy them on the 
seas, not by means of mere harbor de- 
fenses. The rapidity of this enlargement 
can be judged by the comparative ex- 
penses. For the year ending June 
30, 1897, the year before the war with 
Spain. the cost of the navy was $34,- 
561,546: and for the year 1904 the cost 
was $102,956,102. 

Pay.—All commissioned officers of the 
active list of the Navy receive the same 
ay according to rank and the term of serv- 


-ice, the annual base pay of each grade be- 


ing as follows: 

Admiral (in command of fleet)... .$10,000 
Vice Admiral (second in command). 9,000 
Rear Admiral (upper half)....... 8,000 


Rear Admiral (lower half)........ 6,000 
GOMIMOGGLE jars oy + F rerew ol one b 6,000 
CAPTAIM ou bis arte ad © eye0 vie ons 4,000 
Commander ..... Amey ye tence AR ESE ASE) 
Lieutenant Commander ...--.- A 000 
Lieutenant ..... SF ue tee eect Neus inane ,400 
Lieutenant (junior grade)........ -. 2,000 
YSIS: Wil. sreess cues ce eae FS eure arnnacty tes lrg 
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The following table summarizes the ships of the Navy of the United States at the 
armistice of the World War :— 


Fit for Under Con- Authorized but 
Service, struction. not yet placed. 
Displace- Displace- Displace- 
ment. ment. ment. 
Type No. Lions No. Tons No. Tons 
Battleships, single caliber .......+..s«s0e 16 403,450 Ab I 399,800 2 86,400 
Battleships, smixed ‘caliber! Jicaeseoceeenes Le 308,146 ..2 Bie A Wee z ajelstetie 
Batre Grii sens its as. cieiee oss. a ee eiekerere resco eehe Sot, sie eoste ale 6 211,800 
Armored’ Cruisers sec. c.a.alateis oie! eis/e opie 6 eters 8 111,900 ae aictereie tee 
INGOMETOLS ai erencteis setalaceieuensts se] sie) snes ae aatietene oye Tf 24,964 ae 
CVUISELS) sLITSE (CLASS Gents sot sie) vin cs «let wielm (ols oars 4 36,765 A 
Subtotals, armored, Ships. ss «vise sel eleie «3 58 885,225 ni¢ 611,600 2 86,400 
Cruisers; SCCONGMClASS Wejeicheicicuois eleleluekal keds tals 4 25,065 10 CA OOU iene 
Cruisers; third, (class cities ect eterier steel saeteene 15 4-820 Wace A Ocblognce, ais kes 
DEStLOVEL sae eruclok ete a ciene ar Rimcacioes oie ene ercnerets 93 94,583 1238 286,676 12 14,580 
Coast Torpedo Vessels ...-....++--+++0+-- 15 CULT Dee ee SCOR OL txt a sloaiene 
Unosgayeralay I8%ORNK “So dhgoo amc o modo tuo wane aly 31460 sara ate eS So. ef 
SubMATiMes isle vance ele eave] eines oes eRe neuons abel atoy 79 29,886 793 73,084 9 (*) 
Gum Oats ey overs a oe wre exons hee coreteletels (ama ouees ohare 37 34,410 2 S150 se atdourete 
Patrols Vessels? h5.cc tise 2 seletolsioiek » eeieekels 2 1,000 498 49,000 
Submarinel:Chasersy cn nicnsisete pieleiy eerie eke OU) 23,100 442 3,234 
Subtotal, unarmed fighting ships ........ 562 265,285 483 486,144 21 714,580 
TENGELS Bayete severest auere eeatonste diel cuore Sieve tei eiateisi6 17 98,860." o.% Arne tices 3 31,800 
Mine Sweepers? <2... 2600s secs geese seen 14 13,300 740 38,000 ; Snape 
Converted! Yachts® ) 2. vce sie ere ere er- rts 0 12 boy ala I Ae aiedaidce Tee Shoat 
(PTAMSPOMES.” sc isies, «/s ele els we! oil ace) «1-) olelle elo e i 5 BT;200 7) te ee 1 10,300 
bah, OSS "eo amon anocenouo Jou oe douc 5 33,900 Share sweet ed wae errs 
Hospital Ships cc). s\.0 «eae wie «isis + ose 6 34,097 1 9,800 
MUN SHIPS, eis scrote or elete ch epar<useetcre = evssds met=ier 2 248,989 3 44,400 .. abi: 
Special Service ....0% cceus- one ee eens il) 83,891 2 21,200 cf 10,000 
FINE Sony ey siete vous cit ths, sie eseiars, « (sy sheule eneysie elie enelie 50 22,572 81 36,350 - aiece rors 
Unserviceable for War Purposes ......-.-- 15 43,356 ... SOLAN : mse 
Subtotal non-fighting ships ......--.---. 158 644,971 127 149,750 5 52,100 
= es — See Ae 
LA Bs TH LS wea EG onde Cates OC LLCS CeO LOR ONE 778 1,795,481 627 1,247,494 28 2153,080 


1 Six of these have since been cancelled. 


Forty of these have since 


aa bp ob 


Fourteen of these have since been cancelled, 
Does not include displacement of nine fleet submarines. 


been cancelled. 


Does not include commandeered or chartered vessels. 
Vive of these have since been cancelled. 


The following table summarizes the United States’ battleships and armored cruisers, 
as of 1918, and not including vessels over 20 years old from date of launching :— 


Com- : : Total Cost 
pleted Displacement Main Speed of Con- 
in Name Tons Armament Knots struction 
1902 Maitep scorers cite 12,500 Four 12-inch; eight 8-inch 18.00 $5,225,308 
1903 Missouri .......---- 12,500 Pe i = a 17.82 5,166,174 
1904 ON Loita neeaaveret 12,500 5 B 18.15 5,176,446 
1906 Rhode Island .....% 14,948 i ” 3 19.01 6,456,778 
1906 Nig biefea bob Ee can secinnore cic 14,948 i ee ag re 19.01 6,406,763 
1906 New Jersey ........ 14,948 eee eae 19.18 6,413'456 
1906 Georgia, whats aileiieceteape 14,948 ie as Pe i 19.26 6,535,288 
1907 Nebraska 0 c.taiecen 14,948 z rr 19.06 6,621,197 
1906 Conneciicuty sce 16,000 : ie 18.78 7,705,603 
1906 AOMiIsian Alyce 16,000 : ss 5 a 18.82 7,342,063 
1907 9. Minnesota dsc 16,000 ad ge See 18.85  7,449.487 
1907 VeRMONEY pac y. cs cee 16,000 2 4 ‘ Me 18.33 7,363,744 
190s WRANGAS Ho. 8 cn. a econ 16,000 gue Seat 18.09 7346681 
1908 New Hampshire 16,000 As Hy se 18.16 7)066,771 
(Continued on next page.) 


To each commissioned officer below the 
rank of rear admiral is allowed 10% of his 
yearly base pay for each five years of serv- 
ice in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps, 
but not exceeding in all 40%. Additional 
provision is made by law that the pay of a 
captain shall not exceed $5,000; of a com- 
mander, $4,500; and of a lieutenant com- 
mander, $4.000 yearly. All officers on sea 
or shore duty beyond the continental limits 
of the United States receive while so serv- 
ing 10% additional of pay. 


e 


An officer on shore duty where no Govern- 
ment living quarters are furnished is paid 
an additional $12 monthly for each room 
to which he is entitled by his rank, as fol- 
lows :—Rear admirals, 9 and 8 rooms; Cap- 
tains, 7 rooms; Commander, 6; Lieutenant 
Commander, 5; Lieutenant, 4 and 3: En- 
sign, warrant officer and nurse, 2.. There 
ate also additional allowances for heat and 
light, depending upon the month and the 
Place of duty. 
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Com- 
pleted 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1918 


1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1907 
1906 
1908 
1908 


1905 
1906 
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Dreadnaught 
Type Tons 

MUCHIP ON re. Ge cic fo eke 16,000 
South Carolina ..... 16,000 
Delaware 
North Dakota 
ANOLIG Rapin cca. Weer c 
Witter, 50. oe. 5 5 
Arkansas 
Wyoming 
EDEMA SMe e wie Sesh oie 
New York f 
Nevada) oo. .% Sone. os ey: 
Oklahoma 27,500 
Pennsylvania . .31,400 
PAT IAONG coke eae ais ce 31,400 
Mississippi .........32,000 
New Mexico .../.... 32,000 
Total, 30 battleships 611,700 

Building. 
AMAROD Gaye yo oe ciore' se 32,000 
California 32,300 
Tennessee .....%.... é 
Coloratio 
Maryland 
Washington 
West. Virginia. 2.2... 32,600 
South Dakota ...... 43,200 
INGE US Wax Gis Gentes ss 43.200 
ME OTE RM cia ucts oe ae 43,200 
North Carolina ..... 43,200 
INO: SOSie totes 5 ert anes 43.260 
INOS SE Wiis. Shs ers ss 43,200 
Grand total, j 

43 battleships .1,097,900 


Main Armament 
Fight 12-inch 
“ce “ 
Ten 12-inch 
“ Ta 
oe 


Twelve 12-inch 
“ ae 
Ten 14-inch 


“e “ 


Twelve 14-inch 


“ “ 
“ “c 


Twelve 14-inch 
“ “ 

Bight 16-inch 
“e “ 


“ “ 


“ 


Twelve 16-inch 
“ “ee 


ARMORED CRUISERS 


Pittsourely Ue ass: shes <4 13,680 
Frederick 3.6 
Paebig ee Sek ee 13,680 
Huntineton <2 3... - 13,680 
POwin Dakota oa... 13.680 
DOH LEE Me e ee as 14,500 
North Carolina - -14.500 
WE OWUATIAN «6 cis 5) ete cars © 14,500 
Total, 8 armored 

CPHISETS 5 aie oie tn. ave 111,900 
Charleston? oe ce%.c'0« 9,700 
Sie EIS Sees sy 9.700 
Total if last 2 are 

included: ........ 131,300 

Battle Cruisers—Building. 
Mu@XIN GLOW) ios = we wuolyoors 35,300 
ConsteJlation ....... 35,300 
BArAtOga.” sewn eas oe > 35,300 
RANDLE i.) 05 ats ee cree 35,300 
Constitution® v..- 3. <'s 35.300 
ING ato wie sim w eve wie as 35.300 
Grand total, 16 ar- 

mored cruisers ..343,100 


Four 8-inch; four 6-inch 
“ “oe “ “cc 


“ ‘ - oy 
“ “ec “ “ 


“e ot , i ae 
Four 10-inch; four 6-inch 
“ce “ee ta “ 


“ “ “ “ 


Twelve 6-inch 
“ ii) 


Eight 16-inch; 14 6-inch 


“ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 


Knots 


18.79 
18.86 
21.56 
21.01 
22.08 
21.04 
21.05 
21.22 
21.05 
21.47 
20.53 
20.58 
21.05 
21.0 

21.0 

21.0 


©) to G8 G2 OO OS 
AMAA 
ooceos 
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Cost 


$6,655,774 
6,671,886 


10,359,979 

8,504,492 
10,061,454 
11,077,119 
10,971,525 
11,323,131 
11,401,073 
11,548,573 
13,393,682 
12,705,750 
12,593,532 
13,556,324 


$5,619,810 


5,399,412 
5,300,586 
6,021,747 
5,723,178 
5,769,858 


3,827,65 
3,620,36 


ou 


1 Authorized but not appropriated for; appropriation was made in act of July 1, 1918. 


2 Officiully these ships are protected cruisers. 


so treated by standard foreign publications. 
CRUISERS, THIRD CLASS 


Author- 
ized in 
1904 
1899 


Displace- 
men 
Name Tons 

Birmingham ........3,750 
Chattanooga ......-.-- 3,200 
ONESTER | cess «sees 3,750 
Cleveland ........+-- 3,200 
PCR Ver 6 ...s coc os 3,200 
Des Moines ..-..-.-.- 3.200 
Galveston ..6c.e0--s 3.200 
Salent. pects <2 = «sues 3.730 
Tacoma .....+e-+++:: 3,200 


Main Armament 


Four 5-inch; two 
Eight 5-inch 
Four 5-inch; 
Fight 5-inch 
Hight 5-inch 
Fight 5-inch 
Fight 5-inch 
Four 5-inch ;two 3-inch 
Hight 5-inch 


83-inch 


two 3-inch 


They are actually armored cruisers, and 


Total 
Speed Cost 
Knots Construction 
24.33 $1,961,425 
16.65 1,635,881 
26.52 2,039,687 
16.45 1,386,487 
16.75 1,349,688 
16.65 1,488,750 
16.41 1,675,361 
25.95 1,819,631 
16.58 1,343,599 
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CruIsmRS, Spconp CLASS (Building) 


Authorized Tons Knots Armament 
INO. TIARA ne crys sibs sae 7,100 35 Hight 6-inch 
INO Rao Mey ie ele eis be wN ce 
INOE BAGRie often con ee “ = : 
ING) com ORB a vo exc eu tereger ets s s a 
1916 INO MM de. MS couse iepe Z Oe : # 
UN Oc meee) fede ov uuaicwrxexs chee oie ys ¥4 ig 
INOPMO RP rthsuvcaandean ones a es 7 bs 
NOME AIR te ets. cise rene pa arbres s ee bad 
INO} gh QGMr. sens evnteeete. cone ¢ 4 C 
INOS eL OP tes nchen eins ‘ F ie 
GunBoats (Building) 
1916 PARE VALLE stat, Wiwtyers oa ey ode : Three 4-inch 
1916 INO, Q2EN TR eines cise 1,575 12 e = 


Navy 


The following table shows the average cost for maintaining the ships of our Navy, 


by class, for the fiscal year 1918 :-— 


Average Cost 
per vessel 


- orders. 


Class No Total Cost for 12 months 
Battleships: 
BIDS EY LM Go y yr ajene S srayels, oteis evant Bw och ole Olen onmeie ame 20 22,129,714.383 $1,516,437.54 
Second! Line: 2 .frlsre.o Se se Ses tos del Wee Sake Bits let eeee 10 23,727,783.88 1,031,642.77 
ATINEd GLrulserseec. Cicet « stte vieteae se huss iene micianapeyey ner sh tiem 10 9,275,254.86 1,030,583.76 
Cruisers : 
irs EA CIASS! ba.5 9:5 Soa yettena ner che ke ayeaher ets tae eae 5 3,545,597.89 886,599.44 
SGCONAUMCIASS/ we tte%, evewt re iey= eye. ce 8.4 eee enone > ree 3,091,003.63 772,130.80 
MT Darl cela Sgn" Vers couche atietehe Sata tete (aya he a see ees 13 5,286,742.12 432,618.00 
IMIOMITOLS Fi ais casio ics & e_suens "> us BN Slaus e eOe aie oleae eabrote cents I 1,944,713.93 278,059.68 
WWESITOVSES? TGs me Pteew stele omecanee wise a Oe Oe ee eee ohare mieten 89 11,681,807.75 217,035.81 
AUDIT TAT GSP eae one co Gree) alte) vues Macha uatel Me) SPURS RO TIM mile] si eiaceh meee 76 3,622,801.65 74,192.04 
CoastnTOnpedO~ VESSELS 2 sic. c aiwebus elie ts pie. sh Rekenenes al eeen che nee saeate 2,932,479.35 90,063.84 
Menders tor LOEpede) VESSPIS! Ay Miciepetele tee eateer~ © fees = aa ree =) 2,971,078.86 424,439.76 
UTD OBES cs yokes tueutco ong eemear es eR ey eto .29 4,258,806.36 176,226.36 
LEP AT SIO OVS.» dckantece. +. oleae 2 ptetemt aera sleuet's, seinen Mummek Paine otek boise 5 2,732,256.90 546,451.38 
SUppDUye SHUVS Levees coast amereyer ecesh eds = svefie oles of epee esos epee 5 1,441,263.65 288,252.73 
RLORPLCATS- SHIPS erate ies cys sueveroi emotes sae aieuet es Ve.< <9) +) Shisnsits 1 397,757.04 397,757.04 
DS LIL TLDS eter oF novetee wie ot Poletede loss, se alata alerts foe Ws) 2. ae met need 5,347,184.29 267,359.16 
COMER RE VER, AST TG bh is}5 SISvOy One o te MGI amiCaotoms o aia Glo Cibieie cr eae 14 1,047,841.55 74,845.82 
Litas eas. 4h Wien Mae reneuetn Pin GE cies aera Oise Ue Orme et 3,612,114.93 70,825.58 
RE NS ay custitn Ore, shea ONS OL aac eo mme 8 2,961,693.94 370,211.74 


Special Type 


Officers of the Navy appointed student 
naval aviators while detailed for duty in- 
volving actual flying in aircraft receive 
35% additional pay of their rank; and 
those who qualified while so detailed re- 
ceive an additional 50%. 


Warrant officers are boatswains, gunners, 
pay clerks, machinists, carpehters,  sail- 
makers, and pharmacists, and are paid dur- 
ing their first three years’ service, $1,500 
yearly if at sea; $1,125 if on shore; and 
$875 while waiting for orders. During the 
second three years’ service, the pay is in- 
creased $125 yearly from the above amounts. 
During the third three years’ service, there 
is an additional $125 yearly from the sec- 
ond three years’ service, except in the case 
of being on shore, when the increase is 
$375. During the fourth three years’ serv- 
ice, the increase is $250 while at sea, and 
$125 while on shore or while waiting for 
After twelve years’ service, the 
additional pay above the last figures is 
$250, the totals then for three classes be- 
ing respectively $2,250, $2,000, and $1,500. 

After six years from date of warrant, 
duly qualified warrant officers are commis- 
sioned chief warrant officers and receive the 
pay and allowances of ensigns. After six 
years from date of commission each commis- 
sioned warrant officer may be given the pay 
and allowance of a lieutenant of the junior 
grade, and twelve years after the date of 
commission the pay and allowance of a 
lieutenant. 


While warrant officers are attached to a 
sea-going ship they are paid a ration al- 
lowance of $.40 daily. 


All officers in the regular Navy must 
provide their own uniforms and pay for 
their subsistence both afloat and ashore. 


_ Pay for the Enlisted Personnel.—The en- 
listed personnel of the Navy is of extremely 
complicated and lengthy classification, ac- 
cording to the duties assigned; and pay 
is according to classification, even within 
the separate groups. 5 


Chief petty officers average a monthly 
pay of $68.85, but all chief petty officers 
Sain gets served as such for = year with 

edit are given a permanent appointment 
at $83.00 monthly. e 


Petty officers of the first class receive, 
on the average, the monthly pay of $56.42. 


Petty officers of the second class receive 
an average monthly pay of $48.11. 


Petty officers of the third class average 
a monthly pay of $41.00. 


Seamen of the first class average monthly 
pay. of $40.76. 


Seamen of the second class average 
monthly pay of $38.38. 


Seamen of the third class average monthly 
pay of $33:80. 


Messmen average monthly pay of $49.75. 


Additional monthly amounts are paid as 
follows: $1.50 for each successive reenlist-. 


INSIGNIA OF RANK OF OFFICERS OF THE U. S. NAVY 


COMMISSIONED LINE OFFICERS 


COLLAR SLEEVE SHOULDER COLLAR SLEEVE SHOULDER 


ADMIRAL OF THE NAVY 


REAR ADMIRAL 


LIEUTENANT 


LIEUTENANT JUNIOR GRADE ENSIGN 


STAFF OFFICERS’ INSIGNIA—WORN ON COLLAR, WITH INSIGNIA OF RANK 


MEDICAL CORPS NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR PROFESSOR MATHEMATICS CIVIL ENGINEER 


~— 


CHAPLAIN DENTAL CORPS SERVICE BUTTONS U.S. PUBLIC 


U.S. NAVY U.S, NAVAL RESERVE U.S. COASTGUARD HEALTH SERVICE 


WARRANT OFFICERS’ SLEEVE MARKS 


CHIEF PHARMACIST CHIEF MACHINIST 


WARRANT OFFICERS’ SLEEVE BRAIDING 


CHIEF BOATSWAIN, CHIEF CARPENTER, SAILMAKER, 
GUNNER OR MACHINIST PHARMACIST OR PAY CLERK 


BOATSWAIN, CARPENTER, SAILMAKER, 
FESGSO GEER SIOAE WARRANT) OFFICER?S CAP GUNNER OR MACHINIST | PHARMACIST OR PAY CLERK 


CAP INSIGNIA 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS WARRANT OFFICERS PETTY OFFICERS NAVAL AVIATION CORPS 


INSIGNIA OF PETTY OFFICERS U. S. NAVY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSIGNIA 


PETTY OFFICERS’ RATING BADGES AND SPECIALTY MARKS 


WORN ON SLEEVES OF COATS, OVERSHIRTS 
AND JUMPERS 


THE NUMBER OF CHEVRONS IN LASS OF 
PETTY OFFICER, THE DISTINGUISH —E THE 
CHEVRONS Ih ATES THE PART LAR H TO 


WHICH THE PETTY OFFICER BELONG 


CHIEF BOATSWAIN’S MATE, 
MASTER-AT-ARMS FIRST CLASS 
MASTER-AT- BOATSWAIN’S Q TH TURRET CAPT. 
ARMS MATE 
OO t / 
VU a 
YEOMAN SAILMAKER’S MATE PRINTER ELECTRICIAN MACHINIS 
MATE 
SEAMAN RADIO GUN CAPTAIN OINTER. M.C. 
GUNNER OPERATOR 
GUN POINTER, NAVY E BUGLER EXPERT 
FIRST CLASS GUN POINTER RIFLEMAN 


CARPENTER, DRUMMER, U.S.M.C. 
AVIATION CORPS 


AVIATION CO 
MISCELLANEOUS INSIGNIA 
U. S. NAVAL MILITIA MIDSHIPMEN 
COMMANDER FIRST CLASS SECOND CLASS THIRD CLASS FOURTH CLASS 1OR CAPTAIN 
U. S. MARINE CORPS LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY PUBLIC HEALTH SERVIC 


WADNEA: 


MAJOR GENERAL MAJOR FIRST CHIEF GRADE 2 
COMMANDANT LIEUTENANT ENGINEER 


MISCELLANEOUS CAP DEVICES 


wo XxX 


GRADE 1 SURGEON SURGEON 
GENERAL 


COAST GUARD MARINE CORPS LIGHTHOUSE COAST AND GEODETIC. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE SURVEY 


AIR PLANE DISTINGUISHING MARKS 


0 Oo 


Y. M. C. A. SLEEVE UNITED STATES 
MARK 


RED CROSS 
SERVICE 


GREAT BRITAIN FRANCE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


SLEEVE MARK 


Navy 


The following table gives the total appro- 
priations for our Navy in recent years :— 


1883 16,920,288.80 
1884 10,689,149.26 
1885 22,606,315.97 
1886 17,411,700.21 
1887 25,824,105.58 
1888 20,977,832.61 
1889 23,655,537.44 
1890 25,454,850.75 
1891 32,776,040.64 
1892 23,994,238.84 
1893 22,625,615.06 

1894 25,691,900.47 
1895 29,586,656.09 
1896 31,458,822.13 
1897 34,833,451.04 
18973 557,561.02 
1898 144,556,940.77 
1899 57,297,569.78 
1900 66,949,286.62 
1901 83,020,090.23 
1902 85,347,345.29 
1903 84,993,697.99 
1904 103,852,170.96 
1905 118,459.897.51 
1906 105,815,342.50 
1907 100,893,431.98 
1908 130,013,153.60 
1909 140,042,655.85 
1910 133,216,693.19 
1911 127,818,681.48 
1912 129,739,055.88 
1913 142,550,364.47 
19131 193,802.80 
OU meter, CN eee Cane! 148:254 382.49 
Folie se escakat eds ees? 2 151;033;908.08 
PSRGMME SP SS NON coy tt sy GOLR.212, 207.77 
ROUT Gn sewn cs case 7.) 1516,810,960.08 
POETS ee sh te slick se. 2 24,286,603.58 
AAROM Accs ae witece 6s cea 2,220,009,083.90 
SPotal .vsccesseecee se +$6,005,031,342.58 


1By miscellaneous acts. 


ment within four months of date of honor- 
able discharge from previous enlistment. 
$5.50 for first reenlistment and $3.30 for 
each subsequent reenlistment if a citizen 
of the United States and completed previous 
enlistment. $1.20 per hour spent under 
water for divers. $5.00 per month for sub- 
marine service. There are also many other 
additional increases for various forms of 
special or trained work. 


A man detained beyond the expiration of 
his enlistment receives one-fourth of all pay 
in addition while so detained. 

A man receives a gratuity of four months’ 
pay if he reenlists within four months of 
and presents an honorable discharge from 
his last enlistment. f <P 

hing and small stores are furnishe' 
pie of charge to all enlisted men on _ their 
first enlistment. Afterwards articles drawn 
are furnished at cost price. 


psistence is furnished enlisted men by 
the “Government. Men on “detached duty 
are furnished money in place of subsistence. 
Transportation to their homes is fur- 
nished men discharged. 


Retired List—Officers on the retired list 
receive three-fourths of their active dut 
pay. Enlisted men are retired after 3 
years’ service, and receive three-fourths of 
the total pay and allowances they received. 
at date of retirement and cash in lieu of 
quarters and subsistence. ms 
hen first called into active service 
ae of war or national emergency a uni- 
form gratuity of $150 is allowed each of- 
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ficer of the Naval Reserve and $60 each 
enlisted man. 


Dependents.—All enlisted men must con- 
tribute to the support of their immediate 
families not more than 50% of their pay 
and not less than $15 monthly. On ap- 
plication, the Government will add to this 
allotment an allowance of its own of from 
$5 to $50 per month, according to the size 
of the family. The amount thus given by 
the government is fixed by law as follows: 
$15 for a wife, $25 for a wife and child, 
$32.50 for a wife and two children, with 
$5 for each additional child. The sums 
are monthly. The enlisted men must con- 
tribute an amount equal to the government 
allowance unless such contribution would 
exceed 50% of their pay. 


See also Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance. 


Insignia.—The personnel of our Navy 
(excepting aviators) wear blue or white 
uniforms, Aviators wear ‘khaki’ or “Olive- 
Insignia denoting rank of officers 
of the Naval Service consist of cap, shoul- 
der, collar and sleeve devices, and specialty 
marks. (See colored plate: Insignia of 
Rank U. S. Navy.) 

War Activities.—During the first year of 
the war between the United States and the 
Central Powers, the personnel of the Navy 
increased to 20,664 officers and 329,333 men 
from 4,792 officers and 77,946 men on April 
6, 1917. 

The Hospital Corps increased from 1,600 
to more than 8,000. 

Mechanics employed at Navy Yards and 
Stations increased from 35,000 to more 
than 66,000, with 7,000 additional civilian 
employees. Civilian employees and reser- 
vists on duty in the Navy Department in- 
creased from 700 to more than 3,000. 


The estimated total expenditures of the 
Navy Department during the first year of 
war were $1,881,000,000. Monthly pay took 
on an average of $17,200,000, as compared 
with $5,000,000 in April, 1917. The total 
appropriations, real and pending, for the 
Navy, during that year, amounted to $3,- 
833,806,000, as compared with total ex- 
penditures from the founding of the’ De- 
partment in 1794 to 1917 of only $3,367,- 
160,000. 


In the first year of the war with Ger- 
many, only two Navy vessels were sunk by 
submarines, the destroyer Jacob Jones (Dec. 
6, 1917) and the converted yacht Alcedo 
(Nov. 5, 1917). Not a single transport of 
the United States was sunk on the way to 
France. The Antilles was sunk returning 
from France and the Finland, although tor- 
pedoed, reached port under her own steam. 
The sunk Tuscania was a British transport 
carrying American troops. ; 


Navy: 
Activities of, in waters of Colombia, 
6741, ' 
Admiral, revival of grade of, recom- 

mended by President— 
McKinley, 6345, 
Taft, 7472. 
Advisory board for, civilian, 8076. 
Amalgamation of staff corps recom- 
mended, 7696, 
America’s character and power ex- 
pressed in, 8069. 
Appointments in, referred to, 


2129, 
2134, 


Navy 
aleipe corps of, recommended, 
713. 

Appropriations for. (See Navy De- 
partment. ) 

Army and, forces mobilized on bor- 
ders of Mexico to protect interests 
of citizens of United States dur- 
ing uprising, 7658. 

Auxiliary in Spanish-American War, 
6313. 

Aviation corps of, civilians for, 8108. 

Award of medals in, 6927. 

Base in Philippines advocated, 6880. 

Battleships, four a year needed for, 
7147, 7236. 

Boys, enlistment of, in, recommended, 
1392, 1476, 2713. 

Bureau of Navigation, report of chief 
of; 6294. 

Classifying and manning vessels of, 


Classifying and rating of officers and 
men, 6602. 

Code of, revision of, recommended, 
2625, 

Commander-in-chief, recommendation 
for establishment of rank of, in, 
7809. 

Commissary branch, salaries in, 

Condition and equipment of, at end 
of 1911, 7695. 

Condition of, report regarding, trans- 
mitted, 6258. 

Construction program of, 8107. 

Courts-martial in. (See Courts-Mar- 
tial.) 

Courts of inquiry in, referred to, 
892. 

Cruise of, 677. 

Battleship fleet around world, dis- 

cussed, 7234, 7429. 
Defence, first line of, should be con- 
stituted by, 8085. 

Sufficient source of, in, 8022. 
Desertions from, denounced, 6684. 
Development of, 6666, 6722, 7001. 
Discharges from, discussed, 6707. 
Discipline of— 

Discussed, 1022 

Flogging abolished, 

2633. 


» 2942, 6166, 7808. 
referred to, 


Punishment discussed, 2669, 2712, 


2714, 2822. 

Referred to, 2633, 2942. 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, John, 226, 263, 270, 0297, 
302. 

Adams, J. Q., 876, 925, 955. 

Arthur, 4638, 4671, 
4768, 4796, 4834, 4848. 

Buchanan, 2990, 3055, 3062. 


Cleveland, 4935, 5100, 5375, 5882, 


5972, 6164. 
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Fillmore, 2624, 2633, 2668, 2711, 
2714. 

Grant, 3994, 4009, 4062, 4103, 4150, 
4202, 4249, 4304, 4362. 

Harrison, Benj., 5479, 5551, 5635, 
5758. 

Hayes, 4405, 4407, 4425, 4452, 4525, 
4565, 4573. 

Jackson, 1022, 1167, 1254, 1269, 
1334, 1392, 1411, 1444, 1475. 

Jefferson, 317, 333, 335, 360, 407, 
416, 442. 

Johnson, 3561, 3649, 3775, 3882. 

Lincoln, 3240, 3249, 3350, 3385, 
3449, 

McKinley, 6268, 6313, 6344, 6387, 
6451. 

Madison, 455, 461, 463, 471, 504, 
513, 519, 534, 538, 551. 

Monroe, 585, 594, 600, 603, 615, 618, 
631, 649, 677, 764, 783, 791, 800, 
811. 

Pierce, 2748, 2821, 2872, 2942. 

Polk, 2262, 2276, 2355, 2411, 2501. 

Roosevelt, 6665, 6722, 6806, 6925, 
7001, 7066, 7069, 7114, 7117, 7236. 

Taft, 7371, 7429, 7470, 7529, 7695. 

Taylor, 1902, 1941, 2055, 2064, 2122, 
2127, 2129, 2130, 2131, 2134, 
2559. 

Van Buren, 1609, 1719, 1754, 1818, 
1835. 

Washington, 185, 193. 

Wilson, 8022, 8069, 8085, 8107. 
Education in. (See Naval Academy.) 
Efficiency of— 

Assurance of peace, 6666, 7117. 

Credit for, 6667. 

Discussed by President— 

Monroe, 783. 
Roosevelt, 6666, 6926, 7001, 7066. 
Wilson, 8069, 8085. 

Historical, 6666. 

Maintenance uf, 7000, 7067. 

Personnel, in, 7115. 

Elections, interference in, by, pro- 

hibited, 3866. 

Enlisted men, discharge of, 6707. 

Pay of, 6702, 6708. 

Establishment of, recommended, 193. 

Expenditures of. (See Navy Depart- 
ment.) 

Fighting force of, in Spanish-Ameri- 

ean War, 6313. 

Foundry for making heavy guns for, 

recommended, 4797, 4833. 

General Board of, 6668, 7069, 
General staff recommended for, 6806 

7237. 

Guantanamo station, construction of, 
urged, 7531. 
Gunboats. (See 

States. ) 


’ 


Vessels, United 


& 


Navy 


Gunnery practice should be unceas- 
ing in, 6668. 

Hospital ships, two recommended, 
7237. 

Increase in. (See Vessels for, post.) 
619, 647, 677, 761, 782, 800, 817, 
927-8, 955, 982, 1000, 1022, 1476, 
1719. 

Expenditures for, 800, 823, 832, 
870, 927. 

Need for, 6665, 6926. 

Urged upon Congress, 6722, 7148. 

Insane asylum for. (See Government 

Hospital for Insane.) 
Larger Navy, need of, 6666, 6668, 
6925, 7000, 7066. 

Laws in relation to, 1269. 

Lessons for, from recent history, 7001. 

Lessons of Russo-Japanese War, 7076. 

Maneuvers of, 6722. 

Marine Corps. (See Marine Corps.) 

Marines needed for, 8108. 

Marksmanship of, 6722. 

Mess attendants, classification and 

pay of, 6702. 
Midshipmen— 
Increase in number of, needed, 
8108. 
Name of, should replace ‘‘Naval 
Cadet,’’ 6667. 
Surplus of, 7116. 
Monroe Doctrine cannot be upheld 
without, 6666, 6805. 
Naval Cadet, name of, should be re- 
placed by ‘‘midshipmen,’’ 6667. 
Naval force abroad. (See Chile; 
Great Lakes; Haiti; Mediterranean 
Sea; Peru; Squadrons; West In- 
dies.) 

Naval force for protecting commerce 
indispensable, 193, 197, 226, 1719. 

Referred to, 1835. + 

Naval parade to be held in New York 
Harbor, 5760. 

Naval reserve of steamships recom- 
mended, 5492. 

Navy Board— 

New organization of, 1252. 
Report of, referred to, 2308. 
Should be dispensed with, 1028. 

New system of accountability in, rec- 

ommended, 1902, 
Nominations for, discussed, 3062. 
Number of available vessels and men 
in the Spanish-American War, 6313. 

‘Officers in— 

Additional grades of, recommended, 
3240. 

_Ages of, compared with foreign 

conditions, 7471, 7529. 
Appointments of, list of, 2134. 
Conduct of, to be investigated, 

847. 
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Flag officer to take rank in cer- 
tain cases with major-generals, 
3240. 

Grades of, discussed, 2624, 2633, 
2669, 2714, 3240, 7115. 

Increase in number of, 1609, 

Letter of John Randolph, Jr., re- 
lating to the privileges of the 
House, demanding that certain 
be punished for insulting, 291. 


Limitations on, recommended, 
2820. 

Mistreated in Spanish-American 
ports, 683. 


Nominations of, discussed, 3062. 

Pay of, equalization of, with army 
officers, 1023, 1254. 

Problem of, discussed, 7429. 

Promotion of, discussed, 2669, 4103, 
5973, 7495, 7496. 

Relative rank with officers in Arm 
referred to, 2624, 2633, 2669, 
2714, 3240. 

Retired list for, 
2624, 2669, 2714. 

Offensive weapon, primarily, 7114. 
Pay should be increased for certified 

students and good conduct in, 6702. 
Payment of, resolution providing for, 

approved, 3350. 

Peace establishment of— 

Plan for, 764, 791. 

Referred to, 925, 4103. 

Should be permanent, 876. 
Pensioners of. (See Pensioners.) 
Personnel of— 

Commended, 7429. 

Discussed, 6722. 

Efficiency of, 7115. 

Laws regarding, should be changed, 

7470, 7529. 
Petty officers’ schools, 6742, 6748. 
Program for, discussed by President 

Wilson, 8644. (See also Discussed 

by President, supra.) 

Progress of, commended, 6806. 
Promotion in, change needed in legis- 

lation regarding, 7470. 

Promotions in. (See officers in, ante.) 

Punishment in. (See discipline of, 
ante.) 

Radio stations for, 7960, 8215. 

Rank in, discussed, 3450. 

Rear-admiral in, rank of acting con- 
ferred upon certain officers in- 

quired into, 4848, 

Reduction in, referred to, 3561, 3775, 

3882. 
Referred to, 594, 600, 615, 619, 650, 

1022, 2127, 4009. 

Reorganization in, 7429, 7430, 7529. 
Reorganization of, recommended, 
2669. 
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Navy 


Reserve force of, 
6669. 

Steamships, of, 5492. 

Revision of code for government of, 
recommended, 2625. 

Roosevelt’s policy regarding, reiter- 
ated, 7371. 

Rules and regulations for, referred 
to, 603, 1255. 

Sabbath observance enjoined upon, 
3326, 5464, 8433. 

Searcity of officers and enlisted men 
discussed, 6756, 6763, 7(02. 

School of instruction for. (See Na- 
val Academy, ) 

Seamen for, need of more, 7002, 8108. 

Seamen, permanent corps of, recom- 
mended, 2712. 

Service in, dignity of, 7949, 

Should be in readiness for actual 
service, 463. 
Staff corps of, 
urged, 7696. 

Statement of, 585, 1167. 
Success of, due to enterprising spirit 
of, 504. 
Sunday, observance of, by, enjoined, 
3326, 5464, 8433. 
Supplies for naval force referred to, 
811. 
Supply fund of, administration of, 
discussed, 7530. 
Timber for— 
Care of reservations for supplying, 
referred to, 3799. 
Machinery for preserving, 4676. 
Vessels for, construction of, dis- 
cussed, by President— 
Adams, John, 226, 263. 
Adams, J. Q., 876, 927, 955. 
Arthur, 4638, 4727, 4768, 4796, 4834. 
Buchanan, 2990, 3055. 
Cleveland, 4935, 5100, 5376, 5882, 
5972, 6164. 
Grant, 4150, 4202, 4249, 4304, 4362. 
Harrison, Benj., 5479, 5551, 5635, 
5758. 
Hayes, 4565. 
Jackson, 1022, 1392, 1411, 1476. 
Jefferson, 317, 333, 360, 407, 442. 
Lincoln, 3385, 3450. 
McKinley, 6344. 
Madison, 455, 461, 471, 504, 513, 


composition of, 


amalgamation of, 


538, 551. 
Monroe, 594, 615, 618, 631, 649, 677, 
765. : 


Pierce, 2748, 2821, 2872, 2942. 

Polk, 2262, 2276, 2355, 2411. 

Roosevelt, 6666, 6806, 6926, 7001, 
7237. 

Taft, 7429, 7530, 7696. 

Tyler, 1941, 2122, 2130, 2131. 

Van Buren, 1609, 1719. 

Washington, 185, 193. 

Wilson, 8107. 
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Vice-admiral, creation of grade of, 
urged, 3450, 6345, 7472. 

War College discussed, 6166. 

War requirements of, 7114. 

Wireless telegraph station established 
in Canal Zone for use of, 8340, 


Navy Board: 

| New organization of, 1252. 
Report of, referred to, 2308, 
Should be dispensed with, 1023. 


Navy, Department of.—The Continental 
Navy was under the direction of vari- 
ous committees, boards and agents; the 
first committee; being one of three mem- 
bers, was appointed on Oct. 13, 1775. In 
1781, the Board of Admiralty then acting 
was replaced by the Secretary of Marine, 
whose duties correspond with those of the 
present Secretary of the Nayy; but before 
the end of that year the duties of the 
office were transferred to the Treasury 
Department. 


_ Upon the adoption of the Constitution, 
in 1789, naval matters were placed under 
the jurisdiction of the War Department 
and so remained until April 30, 1798, when 
in consequence of depredations of French 
cruisers, twelve new ships were added to 
the fleet; and the modern Department of 
the Navy was organized with a Secretary 
at_its head. In 1815 a board of three 
“Navy Commissioners’ was created which 
was charged with the duty of procuring 
naval stores, of constructing and equipping 
vessels and of superintending the navy 
yards; the order creating these Commis- 
sioners expressly provides that they should 
not interfere with the powers of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy Department. 


In 1842 five bureaus, namely, Navy 
Yards and Docks, Construction, Hquipment 
and Repairs, Clothing and Provisions, Ord- 
nance and Hydrography, and Medicine and 
Surgery took the place of the Commis- 
sioners. Another reorganization took piace 
in 1862 which placed the Department sub- 
stantially upon its present basis. The 
Hydrographic Office was then established 
and the office of Judge-Advocate-General, 
created in 1865, was reorganized in 1880. 
Although assistants to the Secretary had 
been from time to time appointed before 
that date, it was not till 1890 that the 
staid of Assistant Secretary was _ estab- 
ished. 


The Secretary of the Navy has the gen- 
eral supervision of the work of the Depart- 
ment, and, although under the Constitution 
the President is Commander-in-chief of 
the Navy, the official acts of the Secretary 
are final. The details of the Secretary’s 
duties are carried out by eight Bureaus, 
each presided over by a naval officer hay- 
ing the actual or nominal rank of Rear- 
Admiral. The Bureau of Navigation at- 
tends to the promulgation and enforcement 
of the Secretary’s orders; the education of 
officers (see Naval Academy); the enlist- 
ment and education of enlisted men; keeps 
their records and preserves the Naval Reg- 
ister; and directs the enforcement of all 
regulations. The Bureau of Yards and 
Docks attends to the construction, equip- 
ment and maintenance of all Docks and 
Navy Yards. The Bureau of ge eee 
furnishes all supplies to the ships, directs 
the Naval Observatory (q. vy.) and pre- 
pares the Nautical Almanac; the Hydro- 
graphic Office, whose duties relate to the 
preparation of charts and gathering infor- 


Navy Department . 


mation on all kinds of nautical subjects, is 
a branch of this Bureau. The Bureau of 
Ordnance supervises the manufacture of 
offensive and defensive armor and _appa- 
ratus, and, in connection with the Bureau 
of Construction and Repairs, their installa- 
tion on the ships. The Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repairs designs and constructs 
war-ships, has charge of the docking of the 
ships and repairing all permanent fixtures. 
The Bureau of Steam-Engineering con- 
structs and repairs all steam machinery. 
The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has 
charge of and furnishes supplies to the 
Medical Department and all naval hospi- 
tals. The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts furnishes all the general supplies 
and keeps all naval accounts. 

In addition to these Bureaus, the offices 
of the Judge-Advocate-General form the 
law department of the Navy. The Com- 
mandant of Marines is the head of the 
Marine Corps (q. v.). The General Board, 
composed of naval officers of various 
grades, advises the Secretary on technical 
matters and submits plans for naval ma- 
neeuvres, ete. 

Building Programme.—The Secretary of 
the Navy in his annual report for 1913, 
recommended the authorization by Con- 
gress of a building programme which 
should include two dreadnaughts, eight 
destroyers and three submarines annually. 


Naval Schools—There was_ established 
on board the Des Moines, in 19138, a school 
for academic, vocational and technical in- 
struction of enlisted men. The experiment 
met with such success that it was pro- 
posed to install the school generally upon 
the ships and at the shore stations of the 
navy. Four schools are now maintained 
for training recruits—at Newport, Nor- 
folk, Chicago and San Francisco. 


Enlistments.—The policy recently adopt- 
ed by the department of raising the stand- 
ard for admission to the navy has _ in- 
ereased the number as well as bettered the 
character of the men entering the service. 
There is now a rivid exclusion of those not 
morally or physically fit. 

For more detailed information as to the 
scope and activities of the Navy Depart- 
ment consult the index references to the 
Presidents’ Messages and Incyclopedic 
articles under the following headings: 


Bureau of Construc- Marine Insurance. 
tion and Repair. Marine, Secretary of. 

Bureau of Medicine Nautical Almanac. 
and Surgery. Naval Academy. 

Bureau of Naviga- Naval Consulting 


tion. | Board. 
Naval Militia. 


Bureau of Ordnance. , 
Bureau of Steam Naval Observatory. 


Wngineering. Naval Reserve. : 
Bureau of Yards and Naval War College. 
Docks. Navigation Act. 


Hydrographic office. Navigation Laws. 


Judge Advocate Navy Yards. 
General. Office naval opera- 
Marine Corps. tions. 


Navy Department: 

Accounts of, in Fourth Auditor’s Of- 
fice referred to, 1096. 
Amount charged to State Department 

for services rendered by naval ves- 
sels referred to, 3660. 
Appointments in, referred to, 1965. 
Appropriations for, 927, 4426. 
Diverted to survey of Isthmus of 
Darien referred to, 4000. 
Necessary to render efficient, 1444. 
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Following is a list of the secretaries of 
the Navy and the Presidents under whom 
they served: 


ao] 

o 

PRESIDENT Secretary of the Navy ae 
a 

Adams... .|George Cabot, Massachusetts. . +|1798 
« —....|Benjamin Stoddert, Maryland. -|1798 
Jefferson... ki = .°/1801 
« _ ,..|Robert Smith, Maryland...... -|1801 

« ,..|Jacob Crowninshield, Mass... .. -11805 
Madison... .|Paul Hamilton, South Carolina. -|}1809 
- ...| William Jones, Pennsylvania... -|1813 

¢ ...|B. W. Crowninshield, Mass... .-|1814 
Monroe.... be ie Ae! rok Yi 
«  ,...|Smith Thompson, New York... -|1818 

S ....|Samuel L. Southard, New Jersey -|1823 
J.Q.Adams. =f : 3 -11825 
Jackson....|John Branch, North Carolina. . -|1829 
« _,...| Levi Woodbury, NewHampshire-|1831 

« _....|Mahlon Dickerson, New Jersey. -|1834 
Van Buren. ig * . +|1837 
‘s .|James K. Paulding, New York. -|1838 
Harrison...|George E. Badger, N. Carolina. -|1841 
Tylera.s,: a i - -11841 
“ ......|Abel P. Upshur, Virginia....... 1841 

bs ..|David Henshaw, Massachusetts. |1843 

e ..|Thomas W. Gilmer, Virginia. ...|1844 

« _,.....|John Y. Mason, Virginia....... 1844 
Poll. <)5 3: George Bancroft, Massachusetts. |1845 
crap eee John Y. Mason, Virginia. ......- 1846 
Taylor..’..|William B. Preston, Virginia. . . .|1849 
Fillmore...)William A. Graham, N. Carolina’ |1850 
tie ..-|John P. Kennedy, Maryland... .|1852 
Pierce... ..|James C. Dobbin, N. Carolina. .|1853 
Buchanan .|Isaac Toucey, Connecticut...... 1857 
Lincoln....|Gideon Welles, Connecticut. ...|1861 
Johnson... J Oa ee ee 1865 
Grant .|Adolph E. Borie, Pennsylvania. .|1869 
.....|George M. Robeson, New Jersey .|1869 
Hayes...... Richard W. Thompson, Indiana... |1877 
‘ Fs ee aie Nathan Goff, Jr., West Virginia. “|1881 
Garfield. ..|William H.» Hunt, Louisiana... .|1881 
Arthur... .|Wm, E. Chander, N. Hampshire. |1882 
Cleveland..| William C. Whitney, New York. .|1885 
B. Harrison|Benjamin F. Tracy, New York. .|1889 
Cleveland..|Hilary A. Herbert, Alabama. ...|1893 
McKinley..|John D. Long, Massachusetts. . .|1897 
Roosevelt... © S ...|1901 
5 ..| William H. Moody, Mass...... 1902 

E ..|Paul Morton, Illinois........... 1904 
..|C, J. Bonaparte, Maryland..... 1905 

..| Victor H. Metcalf, California... .|1997 
..|Truman H. Newberry, Michigan. |1908 
Taft.......|George von L. Meyer, Mass. ..|1909 
Wilson....|Josephus Daniels, N. Carolina, .|1913 


Recommended, 955, 1168, 1475, 2055, 
2872, 4405, 4674, 4796. ; 
Referred to, 4407. 
Transfer of, referred to, 
2122. 
Act authorizing, approved, 2131. 
Appropriations for docks, ete., should 
be separated from those for naval 
service, 2625, 2670. 
Board of Commissioners for, referred 
to, 603, 631. 
Clerks in, referred to, 3585. 
Deficiencies in, referred to, 4407. 
Diseussed, 7807. 
Estimates of, for 1911-1912, discussed 
7530, 
Expenditures of, 335, 800, 2055, 2064, 
re re oo 3650, 3775, 3882, 
425, 4452, 4525, 4573 
5376 g000, 5 AV a ee 


1818, 
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Fireproof building for, recommended, 
2281, 2704. 
Land reserved for use of, 6703, 6706. 
Navy Board— 
New organization of, 1252. 

Report of, referred to, 2308. 
Should be dispensed with, 1023. 
Persons employed in, without express 

provisions of law, 1964, 2174. 

Transfer of— 

Coasts, Survey to, recommended, 
4727, 4932, 5973. 

Light-House Service to, recom- 
mended, 4727. 

Payment of naval pensions to, 
recommended, 4060. 


_Navy League. (See Preparedness So- 


cieties. ) 


Navy List.—A complete account of the 


ships, personnel, and general organization 
of the Navy Department of the United 
States, similar to the Army List (qa. v.). 


Navy Medical Department, relative 


rank of officers of, 7000. 


Navy, Secretary of: 


Control over construction and materi- 
als lodged in, 8326. 

Control over vessels in ports of Unit- 
ed States during war given to, 
8414. 

Letter of Boynton and Fisher to, 
referred to, 3669. 

Naval aids recommended for, 7807. 

Program of, for Navy, 8644. 

Report of, 594-5, 600, 650, 680, 758, 
764, 765-6, 769, 773, 782, 791, 800, 
811, 816, 626, 827, 846, 848, 853, 877, 
892, 893, 906-7, 925, 934, 955, 958, 
984, 1022, 1089, 1096, 1097, 1119, 
1126, 1133, 1167, 1252, 1334, 1392, 
1444, 1475, 1490, 1496, 1609, 1646, 
1683, 1719, 1726, 1728, 1745, 1756, 
1785, 1798, 1806, 1818, 1835, 1905, 
1941, 1964, 1966, 2055, 2064, 2122, 
2127, 2134, 2174, 2201, 2204, 2326, 
6294. 

Discussed. (See Navy discussed.) 
Transmitted, 335, 845, 994, 1097, 
. 1444, 2064. 


Navy Yards.—Yards, docks, and shops for 
construction and repair of vessels, and sta- 
tions for coaling, storing supplies, and as 
bases for operation are maintained by the 
Navy Department as follows: 


CP OLY Stoo het 


New York Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boston Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Norfolk Navy Yard, near Norfolk, Va. 

Portsmouth Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Philadelphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Mare Island Navy Yard, near San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. : 
wrasnlseres Navy Yard, Washington, 


Puget ,,Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, 
ash. | : 
Charleston Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 
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Navy Yards: 
At Boston, machinery at, for pre- 
serving wood, referred to, 4676. 
Title of United States to land oc- 
cupied as, referred to, 4698. 
At New York, new boiler shop at, 
recommended, 4681. 
At Norfolk, employment at, referred 
to, 3660. 
At Washington, manufacture of guns 
at, discussed, 5973. 
Civil service in connection with, dis- 
cussed, 5974. 
Order regarding, 6146. 
Defense of, demands attention of 
Congress, 1754. 
Discontinuance of, on Atlantic sea- 
board referred to, 2958. 
Establishment of— 
At Memphis referred to, 2202, 
2829. 
On Atlantic seaboard recommend- 
ed, 3385, 3450. 
Mississippi River recommended, 


2132. 

San Francisco Bay recommended, 
2669. 

Western river recommended, 
3385. 


Recommended, 3561. 
Improvements in, recommended, 4062. 
Labor at, secured through boards 

of labor, employment, discussed, 

6166. 

List of. (See Encyclopedic Index ar- 
ticle on the Navy.) 
Officers and men in, referred to, 765, 

3660. 

Referred to, 6255. 
Re-organization of, urged, 7430, 7529. 
Small, abolition of, recommended, 

7696. 

Superfluous, dismantling of, urged, 

7530. 


Near East, and Europe, political condi- 
tions in, 7667. 


Near Eastern Division, State Depart- 
ment,—This division was organized in 1909 


by Secretary of State Knox. It falls under 
the supervision of the third assistant secre- 
tary of state (q. v.); and it has charge of 
matters other than administrative in Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Roumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Abyssinia, Persia, Hgypt and 
the colonies of these countries. (See State 
Department. ) 


Nebraska.—One of the western group of 


states; nickname, “Black Water State.” 
Motto, “Equality before the law.” It 
extends from lat. 40° to 48° north and 
from long. 95° 25’ to 104° west. It is 
bounded on the north by South Dakota 
(partly separated by the Missouri River), 
on the east by Iowa and Missouri (sepa- 
rated from both by the Missouri River), on 
the south by Kansas and Colorado, and 
on the west by Colorado and Wyoming, 
and has an area of 77,520 square miles. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska originally formed part of the 
Louisiana Purchase and was later made a 
part of the Territory of Missouri. It was 
made a Territory in 1854, and included 
portions of the Dakotas, Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Colorado. Nebraska was admitted 
to the Union in 1867. The State takes 
its name from the river. It was first 
permanently settled at Bellevue in 1847. 


The State is one of the first in the 
production of corn, being extremely fertile 
in the eastern part and along the Platte 
River. Its principal industries are agricul- 
ture and stock raising, slaughtering and 
meat packing, South Omaha being one of 
the great cattle markets of the world. 
Butter, cheese, condensed milk and kindred 
dairy products are the chief manufactured 
products. 

In 1910, the population was 1,192,214. 
The figure in 1920 was 1,295,502. In 1910, 
there were 175,865 foreign-born, of whom 
57,302 were German. In 1910, 26% of the 
population was urban. The total school 
population at latest reports was 387,394, 
of whom the enrolment in the public schools 
was 292,362, with an average daily attend- 
ance of 219,246 and with a teaching staff 
of 12,697. In addition, there were.368 pub- 
lic high schools, with 1,121 teachers and 
3,804 students. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 129,678, comprising 
88,622,021 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $2,079,817,647. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $41.80, an 
increase from $16.27 in 1900. 


The latest annual statistics for the agri- 
cultural production are as follows :— 
Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
. 7,030,000 184,186,000 $224,707,000 


Wheat .4,3884,000 60,675,000 122,564,000 
Hay ..1,769.000 4,300,000a 60,185,000 
Oats ..2,133,000 69,960,000 45,475,000 
Potatoes 115,000 6,325,000 12,018,000 
Sugar 
Beets. 59,750 580,285a 5,780,000 
a-tons. 


In addition, there is much raising of 
fruit and the apple crop is impor- 
tant. The raising of stock is prosecuted 
on a large scale. The latest figures for 
the farm animals are as follows :—Horses, 
1,018,000, valued at $76,350,000; 106,000 
mules, $11,554,000 ; cows, 601,000, $49,883,- 
000; other cattle, 2,911,000, $131,868,000 ; 
sheep, 323,000, $38,585,000; swine, 3,366,- 
000, $70,349,000. ‘The last annual wool 
clip was estimated at 1,730,000 pounds. 

Nebraska’s only mines are those of silica. 
There is some quarrying of sandstone and 
limestone, and a considerable output of 
bricks and tiles. 


The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Nebraska having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 2,498. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $121,020,000, giving employment 
to 83,695 persons, using material valued at 
$174,114,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $221,616,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $24,011,000. 


Nebraska (see also Omaha): 
Act— 
Extending time of payment to pur- 
chasers of Indian lands in, ve- 
| toed, 5525. 
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For admission of, into Union, ve- 
toed, 3687. 

For sale of Indian reservation in, 
4656. 

To provide for lease of Fort Oma- 
ha Military Reservation to, ve- 
toed, 6119. 

Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 

3714. 

Indian lands in, titles to, 
guished, proclaimed, 5535. 
Memorial from citizens of, regarding 
creation of new Territory, 3111. 
Military forces sent to and reasons 

therefor, discussed, 4673. 

Publie lands in, survey of, referred 

to, 4959. 

Red Cloud Agency in, deficiency in 

supplies at, 4312, 4313. 

Supplies issued, suffering people in, 

referred to, 4272. 

Survey-general in, recommendations 
for discontinuance of office of, 

4959. 


Negotiations, Diplomatic, Breaking of. 
(See Diplomatic Negotiations, Break- 
ing of.) 


Negro Exposition, appropriation for, 
and proclamation of, 8064. 


Negro Plot.—An alleged attempt on the 
part of certain negroes, incited and as- 
sisted by whites, to burn New York City. 
March 18, 1741, a fire occurred in the 
chapel and barracks of Fort George. It 
was at first thought to be accidental, but 
eight other fires of unaccountable origin 
within a month strengthened the allegation 
of one Mary Burton, a servant in the 
employ of John Hughson, that a number of 
negroes and sailors were implicated in a 
plot to destroy the town. It was charged 
that the Spanish were inciting plots among 
the negroes. Twenty whites and more than 
160 negro slaves were imprisoned. Four 
whites and 18 negroes were hanged and 13 
others were burned at the stake before the 
excitement abated. 


Negro Troops.—In early Revolutionary 
days and in the first two years of the Civil 
War negro troops were employed .to a. 
limited extent. In July, 1863, a general 
provision was made for their enlistment in 
the _Union Army and numbers were 
service. Since the Civil War there have 
always been negro troops in the regular 
army. They served in the war with Spain 
in 1898, and* proved to be less subject to 
the prevailing fever and the enervating 
effects of heat than white soldiers. 


Negroes in the United States.—The first 
negroes to be imported into the United 
States were lanced as slaves at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1619. Within the next one 
hundred years from 55,000 to 60,000 were 
landed, mostly from the west coast of Afri- 
ea, although many came also from the > 
West Indies. Their commercial value, es- 
pecially in the agricultural processes of the 
South, was realized particularly in the 
eighteenth century, and by 1750 it is estim- 
ated_that there were 300,000 negroes in 
the United States. When the first United 


extin- 


in #@ 
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States census was taken in 1790, it was 
found that there were 757,208 negroes in 
the United States at that time. Further 
importation of negro slaves was forbidden 
in 1808, but nevertheless from this date up 
to the Civil War many negroes were smug- 
gled into the country as slaves. The in- 
erease in the negro population in the last 
century, however, has been shown to be due 
mostly to their natural increase. 


For the history of the Slavery move- 
ment and discussions of it, consult the 
articles under that head. 


In 1800 negroes constituted 19% of the 
population ; in 1830, 18%; in 1860, 14%; 
in 1890, 12%; and in 1910, 10.7%. In 
1880, 45% of the negroes in the United 
States were in the South Central states and 
44146% in the South Atlantic states, with 
5% in the North Central, 314% in the 
North Atlantic and 2% in the Western 
states. In 1910, exactly the same pro- 
portions as -in 1880 existed, except that the 
North Atlantic states had gained 14% 
of the negro population, whieh had been 
lost by the Western states. In the years 
during the World War, however, there 
was a considerable migration of the negro 
from the South to the Northern industrial 
centres. 


After the close of the Civil War, the 
South for some years was under the politi- 
cal control of the negroes, and the situa- 
tion was so difficult that since 1890 the ne- 
gro has been generally disenfranchised by 
the constitutions of the Southern states. 


In 1910, 981,000 farms in the South 
alone were operated by negroes. The value 
of farm property owned by the negroes in 
the South increased from $125,000,000 in 
1900 to $275,000,000 in 1910. At the pres- 
ent time it is estimated that negroes own 
approximately one billion dollars of the 
country’s wealth. 


In 1910, 72%4% of the negro population 
was rural, and 27144% urban. There were 
91 males to 100 females. 


The proportion of illiteracy among the ne-_ 


groes has been as follows :—1910, 30%% ; 
1900, 441%4% ; 1890, 57% ; 1880, 70%. Of 
the negroes in the North in 1910, only 
101% % were illiterate and in the West, 
17%. The figures are for those above the 
age of nine. 

In 1910, there were 430,449 homes owned 
by negroes in the South alone. 

In 1915, there were 3,178,134 male ne- 
gro workers and 2,013,981 female. Of 
the males, 31% were farm laborers and 
25% were farmers, with 10% engaged in 
other forms of unskilled laboring work. Of 
the women, 48% were farm laborers, 18% 
were laundresses and washerwomen and 
10% were cooks. 

In 1915, there were 3,685,097 negfo 
church communicants, of whom 2,294,000 
were Baptists and 1,183,000 were Metho- 
dists. see 7 

he death rate of negroes in the registra- 
ifon area (see Death Rate) was in 1915 25.5 
per thousand as compared with 14.6 for the 
whites. It must be remembered, however, 
that the registration area would give pre- 
ponderent weight to the urban negroes, 
among whom the death rate would probably 
be higher than among the rural negroes. 


The negro population of the United States 
‘in Shien’: Scieas years has been as fol- 
lows :— 

B-4 
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1870... 4,880,009 1900... 8,833,994 
880......6,580,793 1:90) 3 eee 

16004 0 7,488,788 oe 


The. following table shows the number 
of negroes in some of the large cities where 
they are most numerous :— 

Population 


City Negroes Percentage 
Washingtons . occ. 94540605004 814% 
New York ...... Bae 08,700 48s, eit 
New Orleans . Soi2O2ene elo 
Baltimore ws), eMac SA TOG asec 15 
Philadelphia 84,459...... 514 
Meniphigh Sen agatmae Ho aad Te 40 ~ 
Birmingham Mae Osos c: ccotens 40 
Atlanta atntiem csmiet.. cL D025. cane 33% 
Richmondaaa. tase AGC TSS ean ore 
(Chickeows. a wick oso 44,1038.. 2 
Db LaOwI St OSes ene 43,960; 25.2. 6% 
Piouisville= whore k cess & 40,522 lan «ats 18% 
Nash leet cee S6I508y ah aie aie 
Pittsburgh wie, eee Obes eee 5 
IBOStOD: 4 Aaaias oko LS OG Gerercisce 2 
Cleveland’ sk speiteat ches 448...... 1% 


Negroes (see also Freedmen; Liberia): 

Colonization of— 4 

Discussed, 3255, 3328, 3341, 3401, 
3588. 

In Mexico, and action taken by 
United States for relief of, dis- 
cussed, 6066, 6096. 

Vessels to bring back, 3433. 

Education and industrial training, 

recommended, 7032. 

Emigration of— : 

Agreement with Bernard Koch for, 
canceled, 3368. 

Discussed, 3653. 

Exposition to commemorate achieve- 

ments of, 8064. 

Freedom of, centennial celebration of, 

7439. 


Lynching of, discussed, 5767, 7030. 
Patriotism of, recalled and commend- 
ed, 7377. 
Recruiting of, in War between the 
States, order regarding, 6335. 
Regiments of— 
Discharged for misconduct, 7329. 
In Civil War— 
Employment of, for military pur- 
poses, order regarding, 3318. 
Enslaved and executed, retalia- 
tory measures for, 3378. ' 
Opinion of Attorney-General on 
rights of, referred to, 3410. 
Reeruiting of, order for, 3318. 
Services of, discussed, 3389. 
Troubles with, discussed by 
President Roosevelt, 7335. 
Sale of, taken from United States by 
British forces, referred to, 6278. 
To be employed for military purposes 
in war between the States, order 
regarding, 3318. 
Welfare of, discussed by President 
Taft, 7376. 


' found, and 
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Nepal. —A state in southern Asia, north 
of India and south of Tibet. Internally, 
it is independent, but its foreign affairs 
are guided by the British Government of 
India. Its area is approximately 54,000 
square miles, The dominant race jis the 
Gurkhali, or Gurkha, descendants of Brah- 
mans and Rajputs who retreated from India 
during the Mohammedan invasions of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and conquered the country in the eighteenth 
century A. D. The inhabitants are almost 
entirely Buddhists, but their languages dif- 
fer according to racial distinctions, the 
Gurkha dialect being of Sanskrit origin, 
and the remaining dialects akin to Tibetan. 
The population is estimated at 5;600,000. 


Physical Featwres.—The Himalayas trav- 
erse the centre of western Nepal, and ex- 
tend along the northern boundary of the, 
eastern division, where the highest peak of 
the whole range, Mount Everest, rises to 
29,002 feet above sea level, the greatest 
land altitude yet ascertained. 


Western Nepal contains many fertile val- 
leys north and south of the range, and 
the southern portion of eastern Nepal con- 
tains low-lying alluvial land known as the 
tarai. 

History—-The conquest of Nepal by the 
Gurkhas was completed in 1765, since which 
date the whole country has been under the 
hereditary rule of the Sahi dynasty. Since 
1816 the actual power has been in the 
hands of successive Prime Ministers. The 
southern trend of the Gurkha conquests led 
to a war with the British Government of 
India in 1814-1816, since which time a Brit- 
ish resident has been accepted at Kat- 
mandu. ’ 

Government.—Internal affairs are unfet- 
tered, but foreign relations are controlled 
by the Government of India, and by ar- 
rangement with Nepal, India obtains many 
fine recruits for its Gurkha regiments. 


Education.—Hducation is provided by the 
State free of cost in a central college at 
the capital, with branch schools in the sur- 
rounding district. Instruction is given in 
Sanskrit, Urdu, and English, and there is 
a considerable sprinkling of Hnglish-speak- 
ing Nepalese. 

Finance.—The revenue is derived from 
land rents, forests, customs duties, mining 
royalties and monopolies, and exceeds $5,- 
000,000. The trade with India bears a 
duty each way of about 12 per cent. 


Production and Industry.—Every avail- 
able acre is cultivated for the production of 
grain, fruit and foodstuffs, and the live 
stock (which consists only of a few sheep 
and cattle) is grazed in the jungles or stall- 
fed. The principal crop is rice, and wheat, 
pulse, maize and other grains are grown, 
while fruit, flowers and vegetables are freely 
eultivated. In the hills tea, cotton and 
tobacco are grown, and hemp, dye plants 
and medicinal herbs are obtained. 


Gold, silver, lignite and coal have been 
iron, copper, zinc, lead and 
sulphur are plentiful. Limestone and mar- 
bles abound in central Nepal, and there are 
numerous mineral springs. ms 
Coarse cottons, paper, bells, brass and 
iron metal work, weapons, and gold and 
silver ornaments are the principal manufac- 
tures. The dominant Gurkha race despises 
trade and peaceful industries, which are in 
the hands of the Newars, a subject Mongol 
race. 
. The chief exports are cattle, hides and 
skins, opium and other drugs, gums and 
resins, dyes, jute, wheat, rice and other 
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grains, tobacco, timber, etc. The chief im- 
ports are cattle, sheep and goats, salts and 
spices, sugar, tobacco, cotton and woolen 
goods, ete. In a recent year, Nepal sent 
to India goods valued at $12,500,000 and 
imported from India goods valued at $7,- 
000,000. 


Nero, The, soundings taken by, 6719. 


Nesqually Indians. (See Indian Tribes. ) 


Nesqually, Wash., proclaimed port of 
delivery, 2588. 
Netherlands.—The kingdom of the Nether- 
lands is a maritime country of northwest 
Burope, extending from 53° 32’ 21” to 50° 
45’ 49” N. lat., and from 3° 23’ 27” to 7° 
12’ 20” BE, long. The greatest length from 
north to south is 164 miles, and the greatesi 
breadth is 123 miles. The kingdom is 
bounded on the east by Germany, and on 
the south by Belgium, the northern and 
western boundaries being the North Sea. 
At the northeastern extremity the boundary 
erosses the Dollart, a basin at the mouth 
of the riyer Ems. 


Physical Features.—The coast of the 
southwest provinces of Zeeland and South 
Holland, and of the northern provinces of 
Friesland and Groningen is broken in many 
places, and groups of islands have been 
formed by the inroads of the sea. For 
nearly 200 miles, however, the western coasi 
consists of unbroken sand dunes, protected 
from the sea by breakwaters, and on 
the landward side by plantations. The 
southern archipelago lies between the estu- 
aries of the Meuse and Scheldt, and north 
of the Meuse estuary is an irregular land 
formation known as the Hook of Hol- 
land; the northern archipelago extends in 
a semi-circle from the Texel Gat to the Ems 
basin. Behind the chain of northern is- 
lands or Frisian archipelago, are the great 
gulf or inland sea, known as the Zuyder 
Zee, or South Sea, to distinguish it from 
the external North Sea, the northeastern 
Shallows_ or Wadden, and the inundated 
Ems basin, or Dollart, all of which were 
formed during the thirteenth century by 
inroads through the original coast line, now 
marked by the chain of Frisian islands. 
The area of the Zuyder Zee and Wadden 
extends 2,000 English square miles, and 
the Netherlands portion of the Dollart 
twenty-three square miles, giving a total 
area for the kingdom of the Netherlands of 
close on 14,800 English square miles. 


» As the name implies, the Netherlands are 
generally low-lying and flat. Of the total 
land area, 12,582 squares miles, nearly 5, 
000 square miles would be submerged at 
high water but for the protecting barriers 
of sand dunes, dikes and dams, the latter 
accounting for many of the place names in 
the country. 


The principal rivers are the Rhine (Riju 
ahd the Meuse (Maas), the former Bakes) 
the eastern border from Germany and flow- 
ing in several branches to the North Sea 
and Zuyder Zee, and the latter traversing 
the province of Limburg and flowing to the 
North Sea. The estuaries of the Scheldt 
(Schelde) are also in Netherlands territory. 
The country is also intersected with lesser 
streams, and these are turned to account 
for the purposes of navigation, irrigation 
and land drainage, and are connected by 
numerous artificial canals, or grachts, lined 
with trees and studded with windmills. The 
intervening land often consists of drained 
morasses, or polders, transformed into fer 
tile agricultural or grazing land. In addi 
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tion to the communicating canals there are 
many ship canals, the largest being the New 
Waterway from Rotterdam to the Hook of 
Holland, and the North Sea Canal from 
Amsterdam and the Zuyder Zee, along the 
bed of the river Y to Ymuiden on the North 
Sea coast. There are many inland lakes, 
or meers, particularly in the northeast, of 
much importance to the fishing imdustry, 
but the principal hydrographical feature is 
the Zuyder Zee, a land-locked inlet about 
eighty-four miles from _north to south, and 
forty-five miles from east to west at its 
widest part. The mean depth is between 
11 and 12 English feet, and the nature of 
much of the bed has prompted several drain- 
age projects, the reclaimed soil being cap- 
able of practical cultivation. The present 
Government are preparing fresh proposals 
fo. the reclamation of large portions of 
the Zuyder Zee. 


History.—The territory now known as the 
Netherlands was incorporated as a Proy- 
ince of the Roman Empire 
century, A. D., being at that time peopled 
by various Germanic tribes, the names of 
the Batavi and the Frisii being still pre- 
served in the kingdom. As the Roman em- 
pire crumbled to pieces, the south Nether- 
lands became part of the Frankish do- 
minions, and the inhabitants were convert- 
ed to Christianity, but the Frisians of the 
north retained their independence and 
heathendom until the eighth century, when 
they were subdued and converted by Charle- 
magne, himself a Netherlander by descent. 
The twelfth century witnessed the rise of 
the towns, but by the fifteenth century the 
lordship of these towns had passed with 
that of most of the. feudal states to the 
rulers of Burgundy, and the overlordship 
passed successively to France and Austria 
and so to the head of the Holy Roman em- 
pire, and at the abdication of Charles V. to 
his son Philip II., King of Spain. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries witnessed 
the beginnings of the Reformation and the 
rise of the Dutch Republic. The religious 
dissensions had divided the country into a 
Protestant Northern Netherlands and Cath- 
olic Southern Netherlands, the latter form- 
ing the country now known as Belgium. | The 
Netherlands were acknowledged to be inde- 
pendent by the Treaty of Miinster (1648), 
and in 1688 their Stadtholder, William, 
Prince of Orange, who ‘had married the 
daughter of the Duke of York (James II.), 
became King William III. of Great Britain. 
From 1700-1713 the Netherlands were the 

’ scene of many battles of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and at the close of the 
eighteenth century the people threw over 
their Stadtholder (whose office ‘had been 
declared hereditary in 1747) and the Ba- 
tavian Republic was set up under the pro- 
tection of the French Republic, but in 
1806 Louis Bonaparte, brother of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, was crowned Kise of Hol- 
land. By the Treaty of London (June 14, 
1814) the Northern and_ Southern Nether- 
jJands (the Dutch and Belgian provinces) 
were united and formed into the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, under the Prince of 
Orange-Nassau, a- descendant of the house 
which had,taken a leading part in the des- 
tiny of the nation since the thirteenth cen- 
‘tury. This prince was crowned in 1815 
as King William I., but the artificial union 
of Protestant and Catholic countries broke 
down in 1830-1831, when the Belgian Prov- 
jinces revolted, 
kingdom. ; : 
_ Government.—The crown is hereditary in 
the male (and eventually in the female) 
line of the House of Orange-Nassau, and 
Kings William I, (1815-1840), William 
TI. (1840-1849) and William III. (1849- 


in the first _ 


and became an independent 
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1890) were followed in 1890 by the onl 
surviving child of the last-named Soverelgm 


The States General consists of two - 
bers. The First Chamber contains 50 en 
bers, elected for 9 years (and renewable 
as to one-third every 3 years) by the Pro- 
vincial Legislature. The Second Chamber 
consists of 100 members elected for 4 
years by direct vote. In December, 1917 
an electoral act was passed which pro- 
vided* on) vee suffrage and proportional 
representation. Hlectors are register E 

phen ae’ ot oF e registered at 

The Sovereign has power to dissolve one 
or both houses of Parliament, but in’ that 
case must call new elections within forty 
days and convyoke the new meeting within 
two months. Only the Government and 
the Second Chamber may introduce laws; 
the function of the Upper Chamber is to 
approve or reject legislation, without 
amendments. The executive is vested in 
a cabinet of eleven members. There is also 
a state council of fourteen members, ap- 
pointed by the Sovereign, which acts in 
an advisory. capacity in legislative and in 
some executive matters. 

Justice is administered in 101 Cantonal 
Courts, 23 district tribunals which also act 
as courts of appeal from. the cantonal 
courts. There are 5 higher Courts of Ap- 
peal and a Court of Cassation (Hooge 
Raad) at The Hague. 


Each of the 11 Provinces has a legis- 
lature elected for 6 years. 

The latest figures for the land areas and 
populations ®f the eleven provinces into 


which the Netherlands are divided are as 
follows :— 


Square 

Province Miles Population 
WTen tee te yee bee he 1,028 200,951 
A testen Gwar fa es 1,243 384,363 
A LORING CD Ub acitioltacse tess ls 881 358,663 
CRUE 3 totic Ai Npredingge 1,939 723,437 
Lianibure Ss xia sete iaes 847 430,489 
~ North Brabant ....... 1,920 714,973 
North Holland 1,270,808 
OVECEYSSEIS Seieer ees cars 431,757 
South Holland 1,636,097 
I trecht Wn aac eee ote s 327,192 
Beelaxnd) *. Haste nea shee uns 245,933 
otal «Batre seen eae 12,582 6,724,663 


In 1918, a law was passed providing for 
the formation of a new province by drain- 
ing some 525,000 acres of the Zuiderzee. 


Including the interior waters, the total 
area is 13,196 square miles; and including 
gulfs and bays the total area is 15,760 
square miles. There is a slight preponder- 
ance of females in the population. Forty- 
one per cent of the population is urban. 
The largest towns are Amsterdam, 640,- 
993; Rotterdam, 500,221; The Hague, 344,- 
636 ; Utrecht, 135,368. 


The last religious census showed 2,588,- 
261 members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church ; 746,186 other Protestants ; 2,053,- 
021 Catholics. The government budget 
contains allowances for the churches of the 
severai denominations, 


Education.—The educational system is pe- 
culiar, in that primary instructional es- 
tablishments are encouraged by State -aid. 
while public institutions are provided 
(where private enterprise is lacking) by 
local taxation. Primary education is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 7-13, the av- 
erage attendance being 95 per cent. of the 
enrolment. Technical education is ‘highly 


efficient, horticulture and agriculture being 
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a feature of special schools. There are 
State Universities at Leiden (founded in 
1575), Groningen (1585), and Utrecht 
(1684), and a municipal University at Am- 
sterdam (1877) and a technical university 
at Delft (1864). There are 33 classical 
public schools, with 535 teachers and 3,465 
students; 515 schools for the working peo- 
ple, with 4,000 teachers and more than 47,- 
000 pupils, of whom 8,000 are females ; 
8,388 public elementary schools, with 19,- 
624 teachers and 629,316 pupils ; 2,396 priv- 
ate elementary schools, with 14,826 teach- 
ers and 433,000 pupils; 1,334 infants 
schools, chiefly private, with 5,023 teachers 
and 145,094 pupils. 

Finance.—For the last year for which 
figures are available, the revenue was 591,- 
000,000 guilders and the expenditure was 
541,000,000 guilders. More than half the 
expenditure was devoted to defence. The 
last figure for the public debt was 1,850,- 
646,000 guilders, with annual interest of 
82,000,000 guilders. One guilder is equal 
to $0.402 in United States currency. 


Towns.—Capitals, Court: The Hague; 
Commercial : Amsterdam and Rotterdam. In 
1918 there were 11 communes with a popu- 
lation exceeding 50,000, 12 others exceed- 
ing 30,000 and 7 more over 20,000. The 
‘chief ports are Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Flushing, Terneuzen, Harlingen, Delfzyl, 
Dordrecht, Zaandam and Schiedam. 

Oommunications.—There are about 2,000 
miles of canals, 3,000 miles of roads, and 
1,826 miles of street-car lines, The four 
principal railways, with a 4 ft? 11 in. gauge, 
have a length of 2,377 miles. The railways 
are under private control. The telegraph 
systems are chiefly state lines, which have 
a length of 5,215 miles, with more than 27,- 
000 miles of wire and 1,272 offices. The 
telephone system is also a state system; it 
has 2,218 miles of line and 65,000 miles 
of wire. 

Production and Industry.—Of the total 
area of some 8,000,000 acres, about 1,200,- 
000 are uncultivated land, 300,000: are mo- 
rass and water, 2,100,000 are arable land, 
3,000,000 are pasture. The last annual 
yield of the more important crops was as 
follows :— 


Crop Acreage Yield 
Sugar Beets’ ......... 114,262 1,458,000a 
OStstat S.Sieces Sse 885.372 4,201,437b 
SV. Clete tease eieeeee sae 470.849 3,212,687b 
Wah edie reyete chet: brs tepersc gets 122,059 957,000b 
Parl CVene eric se gee 51,992 485,687b 
WEBS” SG Ge ROR OUTER toe, aU OH i 3,617¢ 
OUALOES! ele = eects aus ei AOD Ne ceicnsverekerees 

a-tons; b-quarters; c-cwts. 

The latest figures for the _ live-stock 


showed 2,048,872 cattle, including 1,130,- 
908 cows; 692,324 sheep, and 600,133 pigs. 


There are a few coal mines in Limburg, 
chiefly belonging to the state. The last 
annual coal production was slightly more 
than 3,000,000 metric tons. There are no 
official returns of the manufacturing in- 
dustries, but distilling and brewing, sugar 
refining, cotton, woolen and linen weaving 
are important branches of industry. There 
are some 6,300 vessels, with 18,000 in the 
crews, engaged in fishing. The last annual 
herring catch was valued at 195,000 
guilders. 

The Nethérlands operate under free trade, 
The annual imports for home consumption 
»before the World War were valued at 3,- 
918,000,000 guilders and the exports o 
home produce, at 3,083,000,000 guilders. 


te 
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In terms of value, the chief imports are 
gold and silver, cereals and flour, coal, iron 
and steel goods, and textiles. The chief 
exports are condensed milk, mafgarine, 
The im- 
ports come chiefly from the United King- 
dom, Germany and the United States; and 
the exports go chiefly to Germany and the 
United Kingdom. During the last fiscal 
year, the United States exported to the 
Netherlands goods yalued at $254,450,000 
and imported from the Netherlands goods 
valued at $100,635,000. 


NETHERLAND INDIA.—Lies between 6° 
N. and 11° S. lat. and 95°-141° HB. long., 
and is divided into two administrations, 
Java (with Madura) and the “Outposts,” 
under a Governor-General. 


_ DUTCH WEST INDIES.—The possessions 
in the West Indies are divided into two 
administrative areas, Surinam (Netherland 
Guiana) on the mainland of South America, 
and the island of Curacao with its depend- 
encies. , 

Netherlands (see also Hague, The): 

Accounts of bankers of United States 
in Amsterdam, rendered, 113. 

Claims of United States against, 852, 

1109, 1456, 1693. 
Payment of, 1750. 

Coffee imported into United States 
from, duties on, 2250. 

Commercial relations with, 599, 918, 
1369. 

Consular convention with, 4437, 4520. 

Convention with, 2696. 

Coronation of Queen of, 6335. 

Discriminating duties— 

On production of Dutch East In- 
dies imported from Holland, 
4626, 5088. 

Fisheries of, referred to, 1127. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 

for surrender of, 2910, 2952, 
2994, 4542, 4562, 5176, 5397. 

Withdrawn from consideration of 
Senate, 2916. } 

King of, umpire between Great Brit- 
ain and United States. (See North- 
eastern Boundary.) : 

Leaf tobacco from, taxation of, dis- 
cussed, 4979, 4986, 5088, 

Loan contracted by United States 

in— 

Amsterdam, 120. 

Holland, 73, 78, 98, 133, 167, 169. 

Minister of, to United States— 
Received, 4718. 

Refuses to testify in courts of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 2952. 

Petroleum in Holland, ete., taxation 
of, referred to, 4979, 4986. 

Soa adie with, 3775, 3883. 
ueen of, coronation 
ae ; of, referred to, 

Treaty with, transmitted 

cussed by President— 
Buchanan, 2994. 
Cleveland, 5176, 5397. 


and dis- 
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Fillmore, 2696. 
Hayes, 4437, 4542, 4562. 
Johnson, 3722. 
Pierce, 2835, 2910, 2952. 
Van Buren, 1728, 1749, 
Withdrawn from consideration of 
Senate, 2916. 
Vessel of United States, captured by, 
1612. 
Claims arising out of, 1693. 
Vessels of — 
Discriminating daties on, re- 
ferred to, 918, 933, 1369, 
Should be abolished, 2250. 
Duties on suspended, 5154. 
Possession and control of, taken, 
8477, 8478. 
War with Acheen, neutrality of Unit- 
ed States in, 4192. 


Netherlands, Treaties with.—The treaty 
of commerce and navigation of 1839 was 
in part superseded by the treaty of com- 
merce and navigation of 1852. Together 
they provide for equitable imposition of 
duties of import and export, together with 
the extension to one of the contracting 
parties of such additional rights, privileges, 
or exemptions as may hereafter be granted 
by either of them to a third power. The 
reciprocal equality of the flags is recognized 
in home ports and in the colonial posses- 
sions. The coasting trade is exempted from 
the provisions of the treaty. Holland does 
not relinquish her right of imposing dis- 
criminating duties on trade between the 
home ports of Holland and her colonies; 
nor does the United States relinquish her 
right to sustain her discriminating duties 
on coffee and tea. But in the event of the 
abolition of these discriminating duties by 
the one power, the other shall reciprocate. 
International arbitration was agreed to by 
a convention signed in Washington May 
2, 1908. (For the consular convention of 
1878, see Consular Conventions; for the 
terms of the extradition treaty of 1887, see 
Extradition Treaties.) 


Neutral Flags, protest against use of, 
by belligerents, 8056. 


Neutral Rights.—The most recent defini- 
tion of the rights and duties of neutral 
powers and persons during war is set forth 
in a convention concluded Oct. 18, 1907, at 
The Hague; ratification advised by the 
Senate of the United States March 10, 
1908; ratified by the President Feb. 23, 
1909, and the ratification deposited with 
the Netherlands government Nov. 27, 1909; 
proclaimed Feb. 28, 1910. Ratifications 
were deposited at The Hague Nov. 27, 1909, 
by Germany, United States, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Denmark, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Russia, Sweden, Bolivia and Salvador. 


His Majesty the German Emperor, King 
of Prussia; the President of the United 
States of America; the President of the 
Argentine Republic; His Majesty the Hm- 
peror of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., 
and Apostolic King of Hungary; His Maj- 
esty the King of the Belgians; the President 
of the Republic of Bolivia; the President 
of the Republic of the United States of 
Brazil: His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Bulgaria; the President of the Republic 
of Chile; the President of the Republic of 
Colombia; the Provisional Governor of the 
Republic of Cuba; His Majesty the King 
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of Denmark ; the President of the Domini- 
ean Republic ; the President of the Republic 
of Ecuador; His Majesty the King of 
Spain ; the President of the French Repub- 
lic; His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India; His Majesty the 
King of the Hellenes; the President of the 
Republic- of Guatemala; the President of 
the Republic of Haiti; His Majesty the 
King of Italy; His Majesty the Hmperor 
of Japan; His Royal Highness the Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, Duke of Nassau; the 
President of the United States of Mexico; 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Monte- 
negro; His Majesty the King of Norway; 
the President of the Republic of Panama; 
the President of the Republic of Paraguay ; 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands; 
the President of the Republic of. Peru; 
His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia; 
His Majesty the King of Portugal and of 
the Algarves, etc.; His. Majesty the King 
of Roumania; His Majesty the Emperor 
of All the Russias; the President of the 
Republic of Salvador; His Majesty the King 
of Servia; His Majesty the King of Siam; 
His Majesty the King of Sweden; the 
Swiss Federal Council; His Majesty the 
Emperor of the Ottomans; the President 
of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay; the 
President of the United States of Venezuela. 

With a view to laying down more clearly 
the rights and duties of neutral Powers in 
ease of war on land and regulating the 
position of the belligerents who have taken 
refuge in neutral territory; 

Being likewise desirous of defining the 
meaning of the term “neutral,’’ pending 
the possibility of settling, in its entirety, 
the position of neutral individuals in their 
relations with the belligerents ; 


-Have resolved to conclude a Convention 
to this effect: 


The territory of neutral powers is in- 
violable. 


Belligerents are forbidden to move troops 
or convoys of either munitions of war or 
supplies across the territory of a neutral 
power. 

Belligerents are likewise forbidden to 
erect on the territory of a neutral power 
a wireless telegraphy station or other ap- 
paratus for the purpose of communicating 
with belligerent forces on land or sea; or 
to use any installation of this kind estab- 
lished by them before the war on the ter- 
ritory of a neutral power for purely mili- 
tary purposes, and which has not been 
opened for the service of public messages. 

Corps of combatants cannot be formed 
nor recruiting agencies opened on the terri- 
tory of a neutral power to assist the bel- 
ligerents. 

A neutral power must not allow any of 
the acts referred to in preceding para- 
graphs to occur on its territory. 

It is not called upon to punish acts in 
violation of its neutrality unless the said 
acts have been committed on its own terri- \ 
tory. 

The responsibility of a neutral power is 
not engaged by the fact of persons cross- 


ing the frontier separating to offer their 


services to one of the belligerents. 


A neutral power is not called upon to 
prevent the export or transport, on behalf 
of one or other of the belligerents, of arms, 
munitions of.war, or, in general, of any- — 
thing which can be of use to an army or 
a fleet. ‘ 


Neutral Rights 


A neutral power is not called upon to 
forbid or restrict the use on behalf of the 
belligerents of telegraph or telephone cables 
or of wireless telegraphy apparatus belong- 
ing to it or to companies or private indi- 
viduals, i 

Every measure of restriction or probibi- 
tion taken by a neutral power in regard to 
transportation and communication must be 
impartially applied by it to both bellig- 
erents. 

A neutral power must see to the same 
obligation being observed by companies or 
private individuals owning telegraph or 
telephone cables or wireless telegraphy ap- 
paratus. 

The fact of a neutral power resisting, 
even by force, attempts to violate its neu- 
trality cannot be regarded as a hostile act. 

A neutral power which receives on its 
territory troops belonging to the belligerent 
armies shall intern them, as far as possible, 
at a distance from the theater of war. 

It may keep them in camps and even 
confine them in fortresses or in places set 
apart for this purpose. 

It shall decide whether officers can be 
left at liberty on giving their parole not to 
leave the neutral territory without permis- 
sion. 


In the absence of a special convention to 
the contrary, the neutral power shall sup- 
ply the interned with the food, clothing, 
and relief’ required by humanity. 
~ At the conclusion of peace the expenses 
ees by the internment shall be made 
good. 


A neutral power which receives escaped 
prisoners of war shall leave them at lib- 
erty. If it allows them to remain in its 
territory it may assign them a place of 
residence. 

The same rule applies to prisoners of 
war brought by troops taking refuge in 
the territory of a neutral power. 

A neutral power may authorize the pas- 
sage into its territory of the sick and 
wounded belonging to the belligerent armies, 
on condition that the trains bringing them 
shall carry neither personnel nor war mate- 
rial. In such a case, the neutral power is 
bound to take whatever measures of safe- 
ty and control are necessary for the pur. 
pose. re 


The sick ‘or wounded brought under 
these conditions into neutral territory by 
one of the belligerents, and belonging to 
the hostile party, must be guarded by the 
neutral power so as to ensure their not 
taking part again in the military operations. 
The same duty shall devolve on the neu- 
tral state with regard to wounded or sick 
of the other army who may be committed 
to its care. 


The Geneva Convention applies to sick 
and wounded interned in neutral territory, 


The nationals of a state which is not 


taking part in the war are considered as 
neutrals, 


A neutral cannot avail himself of his 
neutrality: If he commits hostile acts 
against a belligerent: if he commits acts 
in favor of a belligerent, particularly if he 
voluntarily enlists in the ranks of the 
armed force of one of the parties. In 
such a case, the neutral shall not be more 
severely treated by the belligerent as 
against whom he has abandoned his neu- 
trality than a national of the other bellig- 
erent state could be for the same act. 


~ 
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The following acts shall not be consid- 
ered as committed in favor of one bellig- 
erent in the sense of the above paragraph: 
Supplies furnished or loans made to one 
of the belligerents, provided that the per- 
son who furnishes the supplies or who 
makes the loans lives neither in the 
territory of the other party nor in the 
territory occupied by him, and that the 
supplies do not come from these territories ; 
services rendered in matters of police or 
civil administration. 

Railway material coming from the ter- 
ritory of neutral powers, whether it be 
the property of the said powers or of com- 
panies or private persons, and recognizable 
as such, shall not be requisitioned or util- 
ized by a belligerent except where and to 
the extent that it is absolutely necessary. 
It shall be sent back as soon as possible to 
the country of origin. 

A neutral power may likewise, in case 
of necessity, retain and utilize to an equal 
extent material coming from the territory 
of the belligerent power. 

Compensation shall be paid by one party 
or the other in proportion to the material 
used, and to the period of usage. 

The provisions of the present Conven- 
tion-do not apply except between contract- 
ing powers, and then only if all the bellig- 
erents are parties to the Convention. 

Forty-four countries became parties to 
this Convention, as follows: 


United States, Mexico, 
Argentina, Montenegro, 
Austria-Hungary, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Nicaragua, 
Bolivia, Norway, 
Brazil, Panama, 
Bulgaria, Paraguay, 
Chile, . Peru, 
China, Persia, 
Colombia, Portugal, 
Cuba, Roumania, 
Denmark, Russia, 
Eeuador, Salvador, 
France, Santo Domingo, 
Germany, Servia, 
Great Britain (with Siam, 
reservations), Spain, . 
Greece, Sweden, 
Guatemala, Switzerland, 
Hail, Turkey, 
Italy, Uruguay, 
Japan, Venezuela. 
Luxemburg, 


Neutral Rights (see also Neutrality): 
Defined by Hague Conference, 7120. 
Discussed, 2808. . ; 
Disregarded by— 

Belligerent nations, 439. 
Great Britain, 486. 

Measures taken with Great Britain 
for settlement of, not acceded to 
by United States, 433. 

New principles to be introduced in 
regard to, injurious, 384. 

Proposal made to Great Britain, 
France, Spain and Prussia to ad- 
just complaints, 119. 

Prussia agrees to enter into conven- 
tion on subject of, 2809. 

Meferred to, 2773. 

Sicily agrees to enter into conven- 
tion on subject of, 2809. t 

Treaty regarding, with— 

Peru, 2953. 


Neutral Rights | 


Neutral Rights 


Russia, 2777. 
Referred to, 2809. 
Sicily, 2836, 
Violation of, by United States, dis- 
cussed, 3328. 
Neutral Vessels deemed lawful prize 
by— 
France, 253, 482. 


Spain, 432. 
Neutrality (see also Foreign Policy): 
Alleged violation of, by United 


States referred to, 1738, 3377. 
Appeal by Wilson to citizens to main- 
tain, during European war, 7978. 

Armed. (See Armed Neutrality.)' 

Armed, in Middle States, discussed, 
3225. 

Canal Zone, proclamation of, for, 8008. 

Confederacy of 
2808. 

Discussed, 8052. 

Execution of laws of, by United 

States, discussed by President— 
Adams, John, 228. 
Buchanan, 2998, 3037, 3089, 3174. 
Fillmore, 2715. 
Grant, 4043, 4045, 4051, 4192. 
Harrison, Benj., 5618. 
Hayes, 4418. 
Jackson, 1370. 
Johnson, 3581, 3712. 
Lincoln, 3444. 
Monroe, 582, 627, 639, 657, 685, 762. 
Pierce, 2864. 
Taylor, 2548: 
Van Buren, 1698, 1699, 1702. 
Washington, 131, 148. 
In address of House, 136. 
Wilson, 7888, 7978, 7998, 8053, 8079, 
8102, 8286. 

Expressions of, by President Wilson, 
7978, 8053, 8079, 8102. 

Foreign Powers preserve in Spanish- 
American War, 6312. 

Government officials enjoined to pre- 
serve, in Russo-Japanese War, 6892. 

Neutrals, protection of, 3377. 

Panama Canal Zone, 8008. 

Powers to be invited to accede to 
rules of, in treaty of May 8, 1871, 
4462. 

_ Recommendations respecting, 4828. 

Panama, protocol with, concerning, 
SCs. ate. 

Rules of, in treaty of May 8, 1871, 
foreign Powers to be invited to ac- 
cede to, 4462. 

Traditional policy of United States, 
regarding, 8154. 

Treasury Department officials author- 
ized to enforce, 7964. 

United States proclaims and main- 

tains in— 
Boer War, 6371, 6407, 6429. 
Brazil revolution, 5867, 5956. 
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armed, discussed, 


Neutrality 


Cuban 

6126. 

Slesvig-Holstein War, 2548. 

War between— 

Acheen and Netherlands, 4192. 

France and allied powers, 148. 

France and Germany, 4050. 
Proclaimed, 4040, 4048, 4045. 

Great Britain and France and 

China, 3037, 3089, 3174. 

Great Britain and Russia, 2864. 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, 8065. 
Mexico and Texas, 1370. 
Russia and Japan, 6868. 
Russia and Turkey, 4418. 
Spain and her colonies, 582, 627, 

639; 657, 685, 762. 

War in— 

Canada, 1702, 1748. 
Proclaimed, 1698, 1699. 

Europe. (See Neutrality, Proe- 
lamation of, and World War, 
post; and Wilson, supra.) 

Japan, 3888.. : 
Proclaimed, 3712. . 

Mexico, 3444, 3581, .7888. (See 
also Mexico and Wilson, Wood- 
row.) 

South Africa, 6371, 6407, 6429. 

World War, 7969, 7974, 7975, 7976, 

7977, 8014, 8053, 8079, 8102, 
8286. 
Terminated, 8297. 
Violation of— 

By army on Rio Grande, 3574. 

By Germany. (See Germany; World 
War; International Law; Wilson, 
Woodrow.) 

By United States, alleged, referred 
to, 1738, 3377. 

In Department of Texas, action 
of Government regarding, dis- 
cussed, 5877. 

Wireless stations ordered to observe, 

7962. 


Neutrality, Armed. 
trality.) 
Neutrality, Proclamation of,—Neutrality, 


in international law, is the attitude and 
conditions of a nation or state which does 


insurrection, 6023, 6068, 


(See Armed Neu- 


, not take part directly or indirectly in a 


war between other states, but main- 
tains relations of friendship with all the 
contending parties. In ancient times war 
between any two nations was _ likely to 
involve any other, either through sympathy 
or by its being drawn unwillingly into the 
controversy on accusation of favoring one 
or the other of the belligerents. Modern 
civilization has made it possible for a peace- 
fully inclined nation to avoid entanglements 
in quarrels not of its own making. The 
position which a state intends to take in 
case of war between its neighbors should 
be clearly defined. It is customary, there- 
fore, on the breaking out of hostilities for 
every nation not participating therein to 
declare its position with reference to the 
belligerents. This is usually done by \a 
proclamation by the chief ruler of a state 


A 


Neutrality 


proclaiming its neutrality and calling upon 
its citizens to refrain from any acts of 
hostility or special favor toward either of 
the parties to the strife. It is also custo- 
mary for every nation to put on its statute 
books general laws regulating the acts of 
its citizens with reference to foreign wars. 
Upon the declaration of war between France 
and Great Britain in 1793 it was decided 
unanimously by Washington and his Cab- 
inet that a proclamation of neutrality 
should issue and that a French minister 
should be received. The proclamation was 
drafted by John Jay and declared the 
intention of the United States to pursue a 
policy of friendship toward both nations, 
and enjoined upon all citizens to avoid a 
eontravention of that disposition upon pain 
of prosecution. It is a curious fact that 
the word “neutrality” was omitted from 
this proclamation, but it was enforced with 
fairness. President Roosevelt on Feb. 11, 
1904, issued a proclamation declaring the 
neutrality of this country in the Russo- 
Japanese War. With the outbreak of the 
European war of 1914 President Wilson 
issued a number of proclamations all of the 
same general tenor. (See pages 7969 et seq.) 
Nevada.—One of the western group of 
states; nickname, ‘“‘The Sage Brush State” ; 
motto. “All for our country.’ Nevada 
extends from lat. 35° to 42° north and from 
long. 114° to 120° west. It is bounded on 
the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east 
by Utah and Arizona, and on the west 
and southwest by California, and has an 


area of 110,690 square miles. The State 
is rich in precious metals, the principal 
products being silver and gold. The terri- 


tory was ceded by Mexico in 1848. and the 
first settlements were made in 1848 and 
1850. Silver was discovered in 1859. Ne- 
vada Territory was organized in 1861 and 
was admitted to statehood in 1864. 


Nevada is a Spanish word meaning 
“snowy” or ‘‘white as snow.”’ and the name 
of the State was derived from the Sierra 
Nevada. The State ranks sixth in size in 
the Union. Its length from north to south 
is 484 miles, its width 321 miles, and its 
area 109,821 square miles. 

The history of Nevada is chiefly the his- 
tory of her mines. Since the discovery of 
the Comstock lode and other famous ore 
bodies periods of activity and prosperity 
have alternated with periods of depression. 
Bach discovery of high-grade ore in note- 


- worthy quantity has been followed by rapid 


settlement in that locality and the estab- 
lishment of one or more towns. In 1890- 
1893 a sharp decline in the price of silver 
initiated or accompanied a period of depres- 
sion in Nevada’s mining and general indus- 
trial prosperity. Silver is so important a 
resource of the State that to a large extent 
even now her prosperity depends upon the 
market for that metal. Of late years, how- 
ever, an increased production of gold, cop- 
per, and recently of platinum has accompa- 
nied a gradual and, it is hoped, substantial 
industrial progress. Permanent towns have 
grown up and agriculture and related pur- 
suits are becoming firmly established. 

In 1910, the population was 81,875. The 
1920 census figure put it at 77,407. In 
1910; there were about 20,000 foreign-born 
within the state. Only 16144% of the popu- 
lation in that year was urban. The major- 
a of the inhabitants are Roman Catho- 

cs. 

Latest educational statistics show 378 
public elementary schools, with 735 teach- 
ers and 14,518 enrolled pupils. There are 
41 public high schools, with 70 teachers 
and 875 pupils. 
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New England 


The last annual agricultural production 
was as follows :— 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Hay’ A oteien 225,000 526,000a $10,310,000 
Potatoes 6,000 900,000 1,350,000 
Wiheate pease 29,000 668,000 1,429,000 
Barley a0 12,000 420,000 630,000 
Oats: 52 tens 2,000 384,000 384,000 

a-tons. 


The latest figures for the farm animals 
showed 75,000 horses, valued at $4,500,- 
000; 35,000 cows, $3,080,000 ; 535,000 other 
cattle, $24,075,000; 1,596,000 sheep, $16,- 
439,000; and 32,000 swine, $448,000. As 
will be seen, stock-raising is an important 
activity. The last annual wool clip was 
10,500,000 pounds. 

The last statistics for the mineral pro- 
duction showed gold and silver as the lead- 
ing minerals. The annual gold output was 
551,683 fine ounces and the silver, 14,460,- 
000 ounces. There were also produced 105,- 
116,000 pounds of copper, 32,000,000 
pounds of zinc; and lead, iron, quicksilver, 
tungsten, borax and other minerals also 
are mined. 

The manufacturing industries are com- 
paratively unimportant. They were chiefly 
flour and grist mills, car-making and -re- 
pairing, butter, and printing. In 1915, there 
were 180 manufacturing establishments, 
with 3,650 employees, representing an in- 
vestment of $13,600,000. 

Nevada: 


Admission of, into Union proclaimed, 
3430. 
Referred to, 3450. 
Condition of, referred to, 3405. 
Creation and organization of, as Ter- 
ritory referred to, 3254. 
Legislation in, recommended, 3272. 
Payment of settlers for improve- 
ments on lands in Duck Valley in, 
referred to, 4664, 4776, ; 


New Brunswick, Canadian Province; 
area, 2,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, estimated, 380,000: 

Aggressions on rights of American 
citizens by citizens of, 963. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 963, 969, 990, 1575, 1622, 1687. 
(See also Great Britain.) 


New Caledonia.—A French island in ‘the 


Pacific Ocean east of Australia, formerly a 
penal settlement. The area is about 7,650 
square miles and the population, about 50,- 
000. The chief products are coffee, copra 
and cotton and there are some local indus- 
tries. There is also some attention to 
ee rasine: The nickel product is valu- 
able. 

New England.—A name applied to the 
northeastern section of the United Stat 
Capt. John Smith in his map of the Stee 
World published in 1616. Though composed 
of separate Colonies, there was always a 
similarity in the customs and habits of the 
people. New England formed part of North 
Virginia, granted to the Plymouth Com any 
by James I. in 1606. In 1643 most of the 
New England Colonies were united for de- 
fensive purposes in the New England Con- 
federation. New England is now applied 
reeks eo the oo of Maine, New 

re, Vermont, Massachuse 
Island, and Connecticut. gee 


, 


New England 


New England Emigrant Company.— 
The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska law 
in 1854 made the institution of slavery in 
Kansas dependent upon the will of the 
majority of the people of the state. Pro- 
slavery advocates in Missouri set to work 
to establish slavery by assisting in the 
emigration of Southern families. In 1855 
an association was formed in Boston to 
offset this movement by assisting New 
England farmers to establish homes in the 
debatable territory. This organization was 
known as the New England Emigrant Com. 
pany, and did much toward making Kan- 
sas a free state. 


New England Shilling.—The general court 
of Massachusetts on May 27, 1652, estab- 
lished a mint at Boston and installed John 
Hull as mint master. The first coins which 
were struck were but rude _ planchets 
stamped ‘‘N. E.,’”’ near the border on the 
obverse and the denomination mark (XII) 
on the reverse, signifying the value of 12d. 
This was known as the New England 
shilling and was valued at 18 cents. 


New France.—A French expedition under 
Verrazano formed a settlement in America 
as early as 1524, on land discovered by John 
and Sebastian Cabot in 1497. In 1535 
Jacques Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence 
River as far as the site of Montreal. The 
first permanent settlement in New France 
was founded at Quebec by Champlain in 
1608. The colonists cultivated friendly re- 
lations with the Indians, and Jesuit mis- 
sionaries extended the French influence 
‘through the region of the Great Lakes to 
the headwaters of the Mississippi and down 
that stream to the French possessions in 
the South. Zhe country was conquered by 
the English in 1629 and restored in 1632. 
At the beginning of the Seven Years’ War 
New France was made the scene of a part 
of the struggle between France and Eng- 
jand. By 1750 New France, with Louisiana 
added, comprised the St. nee and 
Great Lakes basins and the Mississippi 
basin, though the settlements were scat- 
tered. In 1759 Canada was reconquered by 
the English and its possessions confirmed to 
them by the treaty of Paris, Feb. 10, 1763, 
The result of this treaty was the cession of 
all the country east of the Mississippi to 
England and-that west to Spain. The 
French laws were continued in force and 
religious liberty was extended to Roman 
Catholics. 


New Granada.—A name by which that 


part of South America now called Colombia 
was known. (See Colombia.) 


New Granada (see also Colombia): 
American citizens in, outrages on, 
2948, 3049. : 
Claims of United States against, 

2116, 2193, 2948, 3049. 
Adjustment of, referred to, 2116, 
3175. ; 
Commission to settle, extension of 
time for, recommended, 3268. 
Convention for adjustment of, re- 
ferred to, 3329. 
Mail transported across Isthmus of 
Panama, complaints regarding, 
2552. - 
Minister of United States to, reasons 
for not presenting credentials dis- 
cussed, 3348. 
‘Postal convention with, 2168. 
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New Guinea. 


Lawrence and. 


New Hampshire 


Relations with, discussed, 2978, 
Tonnage duties levied on American 
vessels by, in contravention of 
treaty discussed, 2948, 3049. 
Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2217, 2359, 2361, 2576, 
2577, 2581, 2582, 2902, 3063, 3122, 
3174, 3349. : 
Contravention of, by New Grana- 
da, 2948, 3049. 
Provisions of, discussed, 2361. 
Regarding Panama Canal. 
Panama Canal.) 


Right of passage over Isthmus of 
Panama guaranteed by, 2361, 
2555, 2902, 3048, 6807. 

Wars in, discussed, 3349. 
(See Oceania.) 


New Hampshire.—One of the thirteen 
original states; nickname, “The Granite 
State.’ It extends from lat. 42° 40’ to 
45° 48’ north and from long. 70° 43’ to 
72° 33’ west. It is bounded on the north 
by the Province of Quebec (Canada), on 
the east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by Massachusetts and on the 
west by Vermont (separated by the Con- 
necticut River) and Quebec. New Hamp- 
shire is called the “Switzerland of Amer- 
ica,” being noted for the grandeur of its 
mountain scenery and the beauty of its 
lakes. It has an area of 9,341 square 
miles. It is one of the leading states in 
the manufacture of boots ‘and shoes, and 
produces also cotton,’ woolen, and worsted 
goods, lumber and timber products, hosiery, 
and foundry and machine shop products. 

New Hampshire was visited by Pring in 
1603 and by Capt. John Smith in 1614. It 
formed part of the ‘territory granted to 
Gorges in 1621. It was settled by the 
English at Portsmouth and Dover in 1623. 
Between 1641 and 1679, and at various 
times thereafter, it was a part of Massa- 
chusetts. Its final separation was in 1741. 
Vermont was claimed as part of New Hamp- 
shire until 1764. 


About three-fifths of the area of the 


(See 


State consists of forests. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 27,053, comprising 
8,249,488 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $103,704,196. The aver- 
age value of farm land per acre was $13.70, 
an increase of $9.83 in 1900. 


Latest figures for the annual agricultural 
production were as follows :— 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Hay .....450,000 675,000a $16,200,000 
Gorn ks : Se. 21,000 1,050,000 1,785,000 
Potatoes 20,000 2,400,000 4,200,000 
Oats ..... 88,000 1,221,000 1,038,000 

a-tons., 


In addition, there is an important apple 
erop. The latest reports indicated farm 
animals in the state as follows :—Horses, 
40,000, valued at $5,760,000; cows, 103,- 
000, $8,858,000; other cattle, 70,000, $2,- 
920,000; sheep, 39,000, $382,000; swine, 
67,000, $1,608,000. There is some quarry-_ 
ing of granite and some attention to clay 
products. 


~ 
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New Hampshire 


The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in New Hampshire having an annual 
output valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 1,736. The amount of 
capital invested was $156,749,000, giving 
employment to 85,013 persons, using mate- 
rial valued at $114,993,000, and_ turning 
out finished goods worth $182,844,000. Sal- 
aries and wages paid amounted to $46,524,- 
000. The most important industry is boots 
and shoes, followed by cotton and woolen 
goods. Aside from forest products, the 
manufactures are chiefly in the southern 
portion of the state. 

In 1910, the population was 430,572. 
The 1920 census showed it as 443,083. Of 
the 1910 population, 96,667 were foreign- 
born, of whom almost 60,000 were Cana- 
dian. More than half the inhabitants of 
the state are Roman Catholics. 

Latest figures show 67,461 pupils en- 
rolled in the public elementary schools, with 
2,493 teachers ; and 10,640 pupils in the 88 
public high schools, with 554 teachers. 
New Hampshire: 

Claims of for maintaining jurisdic- 

tion over Indian stream, 269. 
Referred to, 1498. 

Constitution of: United States, evi- 
dence of ratification of amend- 
ments to, by, 65, 107. 

Light-Houses ceded to United States 
by, 102. 

Northeastern boundary, correspond- 
ence regarding. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) ‘ 


New Hebrides. (See Oceania.) 


New Hope Church, or Pumpkin Vine 
Creek (Ga.), Battle of —When Gen. John- 


ston withdrew the Confederate forces from 
Resaca, Ga., May 16, 1864, he retired by 
way of Cassville across the Etowah and 
occupied a strong position commanding the 
Allatoona Pass. May 23 Sherman crossed 
the Etowah and moved towards Dallas. 
Hooker, with the Twentieth Army Corps, 
moving from Burnt Hickory toward Dal- 
las, May 25 encountered a force of Con- 
federate cavalry at Pumpkin Vine Creek. 
They were driven across the stream, and 
about two miles to the eastward the Fed- 
erals encountered Johnston’s entire army. 
Here a severe battle took place. The Con- 
federates retired and occupied a strong -po- 
sition from Dallas to Marietta. The losses 
of each army in these operations were about 
2.500 men killed and wounded. 


New Ireland.—Jan. 12, 1779, Capt. Mo- 


watt, with three British sloops of war, 
landed Gen. McLane and 900 troops on the 
peninsula of Biguyduce (now Castine), on 
the south coast of Maine. On the 25th of 
the following July an expedition of nine- 
teen armed vessels and twenty-four trans- 


ports under Gurdon Saltonstall, a ‘Connecti- 


cut sea captain, and:1,500 men from Massa- 
chusetts under Gen. Lovell, arrived at 
Penobscott for the purpose of dislodging the 
British. They delayed making the attack, 
however, and the arrival of five British 
ships from New York on the 13th of August 
forced. them to burn their ships and dis- 
pares: As a result of their success the Brit- 
sh during the next year attempted to erect 
Maine into a province under the name of 
New Ireland. 


New Jersey.—One of the thirteen original 


states. It extends from lat. 38° 56’ to 
41° 21’ north and from long. 73° 54’ to 
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75° 33’ west. It is bounded on the north 
by New York, on the east by New York (sep- 
arated by the Hudson River, New York 
Bay and Staten Island Sound) and the At 
lantic Ocean, on the south by Delaware 
Bay and on the west by Pennsylvania and 
Delaware (both separated by the Delaware 
River. ) It has an area of 8,224 square 
miles. s 
New Jersey was first settled by the Dutch 
at Bergen, probably about 1617. There were 
succeeding colonies there of Swedes, Finns, 
and English. In 1664 it-was granted by the 
Duke of York to Sir George Carteret, lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Isle of Jersey, to 
be a perpetual inheritance and to be called 
New Jersey. It was reconquered by the 
Dutch in 1673 and restored to England in 
1674, and sold to the Quakers. Proprietary 
government ceased in 1702 and New Jersey 
was made a royal province. It was under 
the same governor as New York until 1738. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 33,487, comprising 
2,573,857 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at $254,832,665. The average 
value of land per acre was $48.23. 

The latest annual agricultural produc- 
tion was as follows :-— 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Potatoes ..110,000 10,560,000 $17,846,000 
Corn «+e. -270,000 10,800,000 16,524,000 
Hay,).!seieabte 325,000 488,000a 14,200,000 
Wheat ..,.109,000 1,960,000 4,315,000 
Ryew 255 . $38,000 1,295,000 2,075,000 
Sw. Potatoes 14,000 1,750,000 3,850,000 * 
Cranberries. 10,200 161,000b 1,290,000 


a-tons ; b-barrels. 

The latest figures for farm animals show 
88,000 horses, valued at $13,200,000; 153,- 
000 cows, $19,584,000; 77,000 other cattle, 
$4,390,000; 30,000 sheep, $330,000; and 
210,000 swine, $5,292,000. In addition to 


‘the crops given above, fruit-growing is a 


most important activity. Of the mineral 
deposits, only iron and zine are worked 
to any extent, but the clay-working indus- 
tries are most important. 


In 1910, the population was 2,537,167. 
The 1920 census put it at 3,155,374. Of the 
population in 1910, 91,273 were colored. 
In 1915, there were 734,052 foreign-born, 
of whom 144,848 were Italian, 115,711 
were German, 75,444 were Irish and 55,- 
357 were English. In 1910, 75% of the 
population was urban. More than half of 
the population is Roman Catholic. ; 


The latest figures show an enrolment of 
561,825 in the public day schools. The 
average daily attendance was 423,570 and 
there were 17,743 teachers. There was 
also an enrolment of 33,588 in the night 
schools. There are 156 public high schools, 
with 1,960 teachers and more than 47,000 
students. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in New Jersey having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 9,742. The amount of 
capital invested was $1,352,382,000, giving 
employment to 431,003 persons, using ma- 
terial valued at $883,465,000, and turning 
out finished goods worth $1,406,633,000. 
Salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$280,984,000.. By value of product, the 
leading industries were oil-refining, explo- 
sives, foundry and machinery, silk goods, 
chemicals and wire. 

New Jersey: 


Boundary line with New York, 1268. 


New Jersey 


Cold storage regulation in, referred 
to, 8815. 

Democrats, letter of President Wil- 
son, to 8473. 


Ratification of— 

Amendment to Federal Constitu- 
tion by, referred to, 70;-249. 

Fifteenth amendment by, 4081. 

Fourteenth amendment by, 
cussed, 3836. 

Request from the governor of, that 
Congress consent to an agreement 
made with New York State regard- 
ing boundary, 1268. 


New Jersey, The, interference by Amer- 
ican minister to France in case of, 


387. 
New Jersey Plan.—At the convention held 


dis- 


in Philadelphia in 1787 to amend the Ar- 


ticles of Confederation William Paterson, 
of New Jersey, proposed a constitution 
providing for a single house of Congress, 
with power to regulate taxation and com- 
merce and choose the President; that 
requisitions from states should be contin- 
ued as under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion; that a judiciary should be . estab. 
lished; that the executive should coerce 
refractory states or individuals, and other 
matters of general but minor interest. 
The plan ,was unfavorably reported. The 
convention accepted the Virginia plan with 
extensive modifications. 


New London (Conn.), Capture of.—Sept. 

‘6, 1781, Benedict Arnold’s expedition against 
Connecticut arrived in the harbor of New 
London. The only defense of the town 
was the unfinished Fort Trumbull, manned 
by about 25 or 30 State militia under 
Capt. Shopley. About a third of these were 
lost while escaping in boats to Fort Gris- 
wold after firing one volley, disabling 4 or 
5 of their assailants. 


New Madrid (Mo.), Battle of.—On the 
surrender of Fort Donelson to Grant the 
Confederates abandoned Columbus, Ky., on 
the Mississippi, and fell back to New 
Madrid, Mo., about eighty miles below Cairo. 
It was defended by Fort Thompson and sev- 
eral batteries and by 6 gunboats mounting 
heavy guns under Commodore Hollins. 
March 4, 1862, Gen. Pope appeared before 
New Madrid with an army of 20,000, which 
he had been commanding in eastern Mis- 
souri. On the 14th, having received heavy 
guns from Cairo, he gave the place a severe 
cannonading, disabling several of the gun- 
boats. Gen. McCown, unable to hold New 
Madrid, removed his garrison during the 
night and in the midst of a thunderstorm 
to Island No. 10. Pope lost 51 men killed 
and wounded. 

New Mexico.—One of the southwestern 


group of states; nickname, “Adobe State ;” 
motto, ‘Crescit eundo”’ (“It increases 
as it goes”). It extends from lat. 40 20 
to 37° north and from long. 103° 2’ to 
109° 2’ west. It is bounded on the north 
by Colorado, on the east by Texas and Okla- 
homa, on the south by Texas and Mexico, 
and on the west by Arizona. 

New Mexico was visited by Niza in 1539, 
and Francisco Vasquez de Coronado con- 
ducted an expedition consisting of 400 
Spanish and 800 Indians as far north as 
the present city of Santa Fé in 1540. Near 
the close of the sixteenth century Spanish 
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missionaries made settlements about the 
head waters of the Rio Grande, and in 
1605 Santa Fé was founded. The Spanish 
were temporarily expelled by the Indians 
in 1680. In 1846 the region was conquered 
by the Americans under General Kearny, 
who proclaimed himself provisional gover- 
nor. By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
proclaimed in 1848, New Mexico became 
a part of the United States. A territorial 
government was established by act of Con- 
gress approved Sept. 9, 1850. In 1853 a 
part of the Gadsden Purchase was added 
to New Mexico, making the present area 
122,634 square miles. On June 20, 1910, 
Congress passed an enabling act permitting 
New Mexico to chose statehood; and on 
January 6, 1912, President Taft issued the 
proclamation admitting New Mexico as one 
of the states of the Union. 


In 1910, the population was 327,301. By 
1920, it had become 360,247. The 1910 
population included 23,146 foreign-born, of 
whom 11,918 were Mexicans. Fourteen per 
cent of the population was urban. The pre- 
vailing religion is the Roman Catholic. 
There are 1,413 public elementary schools, 
with an enrolment of 121,829 and a teach- 
ing staff of 2,641 ; and 71 high schools, with 
97 teachers and 1,258 pupils. 


The chief economic activities of New 
Mexico are concerned with cattle-raising 
and mining. The last annual agricultural 
production was reported as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Hay ......2385,000  646,000* $11,757,000 
Corn. sais s 240,000 7,200,000 106(872,000 
Wheat ....383,000 6,100,000 12,200,000 
Sorghums .238,000 7,140,000 9,282,000 
Beans .....128,000 960,000 3,552,000 
Oats ......- 65,000 2,340,000 2,223,000 
Potatoes ....11,000 495,000 940,000 

*Tons 


The latest statistics of farm animals - 
showed 232,000 horses, valued at $15,776,- 
000 ; 20,000 muies, $2,080,000 ; 87,000 cows, 
$7,221,000 ; 1,878,000 other cattle, $62,700,- 
000; 2,538,000 sheep, $23,603,000; and 83,- 
000 swine, $1,809,000. The last annual 
wool clip was 15,076,000 pounds. The 
state contains a large national forest area 
(see Forests, National). Much of the land 
is cultivable only by the aid of the large 
irrigation projects (see Irrigation). : 

The 1910 federal census gave the state 
35,676 farms with an area of 11,270,021 
acres, of which 1,467,191 were improved 
land, and a value of all farm property of 
$159,448,000. 

There are extensive Indian reservation 
within the state (see Indians). ; 

The most valuable of the minerals ex- 
tracted is copper. In a recent year, the 
annual mineral production included 92,747,- 
000 pounds of copper, 36,571,000 pounds of 
zinc, 824,000 pounds of lead, 66,877 fine 
ounces of gold, 1,766,000 fine ounces of 
silver. The last annual coal production 
was 4,241,000 tons, 

The last federal census of manufactures 
showed 368 manufacturing die lomtene tice 
employing 3,776 wage-earners, represen 
a Hapital, investment of almost $9,000,000 
and producing annually products valued at 
$9,320,000. 


“New Mexico: 
Abduction of citizens from, referred 


to, 2643. 


New Mexico 


Admission of, to Union— 

Act providing for, vetoed, 7636. 

Discussed, 2556, 7020, 7229. 

Recommended, 7435, 7598. 

Appropriations for, requested, 3666. 

Approval of constitution recom- 
mended, 7598. 

Boundaries of, discussed, 2446. 

Boundary line with Texas, 2566, 2568, 

2586, 2587, 2601, 2628. 
Proposition of United States re- 
garding establishment of, ac- 
cepted, 2630. 
Proclamation regarding, 2643. 

Views of President Fillmore on set- 
tlement of, 2603, 2630. 

Capitol at Santa Fé, appropriation 
for completion of, recommended, 
4737. 

Cession of California and, to United 

States by Mexico— 

Area and value of, discussed, 2449, 
2484. 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 2306, 2309, 2344, 2356, 
2386, 2426, 2437, 2444, 2484. 

Treaty for, transmitted, 2437. 

Claims of Texas to portion of. (See 
Boundary line, ante.) 

Condition of, discussed, 444. 

Constitution adopted by, transmitted, 
2611. 

Forces to be employed in, 2454. 

Government of, discussed, 2557, 2564. 

Indian hostilities in, discussed, 4528. 

Indians in— 

Enslaved, discussed and orders re- 
garding, 3540. 

Hostilities of, referred to, 3121. 

Number of, 2453. 

Land laws, extension of, over; recom- 
mended, 2623. 

Lands granted to, in aid of colleges 
accepted, 3358. 


Lands in— 
Claims under Spanish and Mexican 
grants, discussed, 5484, 5510, 
5561. ; 


Records of Mexican Government 
regarding, 4257. 
Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 5686, 6872. 
Legislative sessions of— 
Law providing for time for com- 
mencement of, referred to, 4675. 
Recommendation by territorial gov- 
ernor for holding, 4736. 
Mines in, referred to, 2493. 
Officer commanding in, 2587. 


Proclamation of, referred to, 2601. 


Persons convicted of treascn in, re- 
ferred to, 2448. 
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Prohibition by authorities of Spain 
to land American cargoes at, 334. 

Revenue laws over, recommended, 
2493. 

Slavery in, right to introduce, dis- 
cussed, 2490. (See also Slavery.) 

Surveyor-General’s office in, recom- 
mended, 2493. 

Territorial government over— 
Deemed inexpedient, 2567. 
Difficulties in organizing, 2663. 
Proposition and proclamation re- 

garding, 2630, 2643. 
Recommended, 2392, 2439, 2488. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 

tions against, 4441, 5932. 


New Netherlands.—The second in order of 
settlement of the thirteen Colonies. It 
was the name of the region lying between 
the Delaware and Connecticut rivers. It 
was claimed by the Dutch by virtue of its 
discovery by Henry Hudson, an English 
navigator in charge of a Dutch expedition, 
in 1609. A trading post, the germ of a 
colony, was established, 1613-14, and main- 
tained. In 1614 the States-General of the 
Netherlands granted the exclusive privilege 
of trading in New Netherlands to the ex- 
plorers. In 1615 the New Netherlands Com- 
pany was formed to trade in furs, but little 
attempt was made to settle families before 
1621. In 1623 the new country, was made 
a province of Holland and granted the 
armorial distinction of a count. Charles II. 
of England in 1664 granted the country to 
his brother, the Duke of York, and the 
garrison of the little block-house at New 
Amsterdam, being menaced by six times its 
number, was compelled to surrender. The 
place was recovered by the Dutch in 1673, 
but restored the following year. In 1674 
the name was changed to New York. The 
question of the priority of the settlement of 
New York by the Dutch to that of Plymouth 
by the expatriated English Pilgrims, fresh 
from Holland, is one that still divides the 
historians. Dr. Brodhead, on the authority 
of Holland documents, seems, however, to 
have shown that the early trading post set 
up by the Dutch in 1613 was never aban- 
doned and was really a settlement before 
the date of the Plymouth colonization. A 
similar post was established, 1614, near the 
present site of Albany. 


New Orleans, La.: 


Alarm excited at, over report that 
Aaron Burr would assemble armies 
in, 403. 

Blockade of port of, removed by 
proclamation, 3290. 

Branch mint at— 

Seizure of, by authorities of Loui- 
siana, referred to, 3199. 

Capture of, referred to, 3315. 

Cincinnati and Louisville expositions, 
4819, 

Defense of, should engage attention 
of Congress, 394, 447, 688. 

Investigations of Gen. Smith and 
James T. Brady at, referred to, 
3683. 

italians lynched in, discussed, 5617. 
Indemnity for, paid by United 

States, 5751. 


New Orleans 


Memorial from, regarding irregular- 
ity in mail service, 2883. 
Rights of deposit at port of, suspend- 
ed, 338. 
Restored, 346. 
Riot at, referred to, 3662. 
Spanish subjects in, assaulted, 2654. 
Claims arising out of, discussed, 
2688. , 
Title to lots in, referred to, 430. 
Vessels bound for, for military neces- 
sities allowed to enter port of, 
3378. 


World’s Industrial and Cotton Cen- 
tennial Exposition at, discussed 
and recommendations regarding, 
4773, 4802, 4804, 4863, 4923. 

Board on behalf of Executive De- 
partments designated, 4815, 
4817. 

Also placed in charge of Cincin- 
nati and Louisville expositions, 
4819. 

Instructions to, 4819, 4820. 
Proclamation regarding, 4746. 
Report of board of management 

transmitted, 4953. 


New Orleans (La.), Battle of.—Within 
a week after the battle of Rodriguez Canal 
both Jackson and Sir Edward Pakenham 
received reenforcements. Jackson’s whole 
force on the New Orleans side of the river 
on Jan. 8, 1815, was about 5,000, - of 
which only 2,200 were at the front. Only 
800 of the latter were regulars. On the 
opposite side of the river was, Gen. Morgan 
with 800 militia. This force of 5,800, in- 
differently armed and disciplined, was con- 
fronted by 10,000 of the finest soldiers in 
the world, most of them fresh from the 
continental campaign under Wellington. The 
Americans were intrenched behind their for- 
tifications, which the British were com- 
pelled to approach across an open plain. 
In the conflict 2,600 were lost to the Brit- 
ish, of whom 700 were killed, 1,400 wound- 
ed, and 500 taken prisoners. The Americans 
lost only 8 killed and 13 wounded. Prob- 
ably no other battle in history presents 
this disparity in the number lost. The bat- 
tle was fought after peace was proclaimed, 
but before this news reached New _ Orleans. 
(See illustration opposite. page 539.) 


New Orleans (La.), Capture of.—Feb. 20, 
1862, Commodore Farragut, with his flag- 
ship, the sloop of war Hartford, arrived at 
Ship Island, 100 miles north-northeast of 
the mouth of the Mississippi. He was in 
command of the Western Coast Blockading 
Squadron, with directions to take posses- 
sion of New Orleans. A military force to 
cooperate with Farragut arrived at Ship 
Island March 25, under Gen. B. F. Butler. 
The defenses of New Orleans were Fort 
Jackson, on the right bank or south side 
of the river, near its last great bend before 
it separates into the Delta, and Fort St. 


Philip, a little farther upstream on the 
_ opposite side. The former, with its water 
battery, mounted 75 guns; the latter 40. 


Just above the forts was a fleet of 15 ves- 
sels, including the ironclad ram Manassas 
and a floating battery, covered with rail- 
road iron, called the Louisiana. These were 
in command of Commodore J. K. Mitchell. 
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‘Louisiana had full power. 


New York 


A heavy chain was also stretched across 
the river below Fort Jackson. Farragut’s 
fleet consisted of 6 sloops of war, 16 gun- 
boats, 21 schooners, each carrying a 13-inch 
mortar, and 5 other vessels. The fleet car- 
ried more than 200 guns. 


Farragut bombarded the forts for six days 
with his mortar boats without much effect. 
The Confederate loss was 14 killed and 39 
wounded. It was then decided to run by 
the forts. The obstructions were opened in 
the face of a heavy fire, and the fleet formed 
in three divisions and awaited the signal. 
It was given at half past 8 o’clock on the 
morning of April 24, 1862, Capt. Bailey 
led off with his division of 8 vessels. Un- 
der the storm of shot and shell they passed 
the obstructions and ran by the forts 
against the current in a stream less than 
half a mile wide, escaping the blazing rafts 
only to be met at the end of their journey 
by the Confederate gunboats eager to begin 
the fight. The second division of the fleet 
was led through the fiery gauntlet by the 
Hartford, with Farragut on board. The Sci- 
ota, carrying Fleet Captain Bell, led the 
third division. The Kennebec, Itasca, and 
Winona failed to pass the forts, becoming 
entangled in the rafts and floating débris 
and delayed beyond the dawn. The latter 
lost all but one man of her rifled-gun crew. 
Having passed the forts the fleet savagely 
attacked the small Confederate gunboats 
beyond and their destruction was speedily 
accomplished. May 1 New Orleans was for- 
mally occupied by the United States troops. 
The Federals lost in the taking of New 
Orleans 87 killed and 147 wounded. The 
Confederate loss was stated as only 40 
killed and wounded. 


New Orleans Massacre.—On March 15, 
1891, a mob broke into the jail at New Or- 
leans and killed a number of Italians, who 
were held charged with the murder of Mayor 
Hennessey. (The Mayor had been active in 
investigating a secret society of Sicilian 
origin, called ‘‘Mafiosi.’’) Secretary of 
State Blaine immediately urged the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana to proceed against the 
guilty parties. The Italian Premier, through 
diplomatic correspondence, urged punishment 
of the members of the mob and indemnity 
for the death of the Italians. Blaine in- 
sisted that the United States was without 
authority to act, and that the State of 
Thereupon the 
Italian Minister at Washington, Baron Fava, 
quit his post, thus substantially cutting off 
diplomatic relations. President Harrison 
restored friendly relations with Italy by 
reversing Blaine’s position and by offering. 
in the name of the United States, to pay the 
indemnity demanded, which amounted to 
something over $24,000. 


New Panama Canal Company, treat- 
ment of, by Colombia, 6922. 


New South Wales, Australia: 
International exhibition at Mel- 
bourne to celebrate founding of, 
discussed, 5176. ; 
Posta! convention with, 4882, 


New York.—One of the thirteen origina 
states; nickname, “The Empire State” >. 
motto, “Excelsior.” It extends from lat. 
40° 30’ to 45° 1’ north and from long. 71° 
51’ to 79° 46’ west. It is bounded on the 
north and northwest by Ontario, Canada 
(separated for the most part by Lake On- 
tario and the St. Lawrence River) ; on the 
east by Vermont (partly separated by Lake 
Champlain), Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut; on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 


New York 


New York Bay, New Jersey and Penusyl- 
vania (partly separated by the Delaware 
River), and on the west by Penusyivania 
and Ontario (separated by Lake Erie ard 
the Niagara River). Long Island, Staten 
Island, and several smqll islands are in- 
cluded in the State. The area is 49,204 
square miles. It is mountainous in the 
eastern part, along the Hudson River. A 
beautiful rolling country constitutes the 
watershed separating the north and south 
drainage of the western and central parts 
of the State. To the north the surface 
descends in undulating terraces toward Lake 
Ontario. To the south the country is 
higher, in places reaching an altitude of 
2,000 to 2,500 feet. The valley of the Mo- 
hawk extends westward from the Hudson 
for nearly 150 miles. New York is the first 
state of the Union in commerce, manufac- 
tures, population, and estimated value of 
property, and *the second state in value of 
farms. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 215,597, comprising 
22,030,367 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $1,451,481,495. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $32.13, 
against $24.34 in 1900. 


The latest figures for the annual agri- 
eultural production were as follows :— 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Hay ...4,386,000 6.579,000*$134,870,000 
Corn .... 820,000' 35,260,000 58,532,000 
Oats ....1,160,000 29,580,000 24,551,000 
Wheat . 524,000 11,178,000 24,082,000 
Potatoes .363,000 39,567,000 57,372,000 
Buckwheat 233,000 5,126,000 7,433,000 
Beans ....100,000 1,450,000 7,105,000 
Tobacco.. 3,000 38,750,000+¢ oe letra) seis 

‘*Tons. Pounds. 


There is also a large production of sugar 
beets, and the fruit crop is extremely im- 
portant. 

The latest figures of farm animals showed 
560,000 horses, valued at $78,960,000; 6,- 


000 mules, $1,036,000; 1,493,000 cows, 
$159,750,000; 910,000 other cattle, $43,- 
900,000; 824,000 sheep, $10,218,000; and 


920,000 swine, $20,700,000. The last annual 
wool clip was 4,022,000 pounds. 


The most valuable mineral product is 
iron ore, of which some 1,350,000 peunds 
are produced in normal years. The state 
also contains extensive fields of petroleum 
and natural gas. Other, important mineral 
products are tale and gypsum. The out- 
put of granite, marble and other stones is 
valuable, as is the output of cement and of 
salt. There is a large production of bricks, 
tiles, pottery, etc. . r 

In 1910, the population was 9,113,614. 
Of these 134,191 were negroes and 2,748,- 
011 were foreign-born. Of the foreign-born 
480,000 were German, 437,000 were 
Irish, 147,000 were English, 39,000 were 
Scotch, 472,000 were Italian, 559,000 were 
Russian, 245,000 were Austrian, 99,000 
were Canadian French. 
the population was urban. The 1920 census 
gave the population as 10,384,144. 

The latest educational statistics showed 


11,986 public elementary schools, with 1,- 


630,419 pupils and 44,511 teachers. There 
were 956 public high schools, with 191,087 
pupils and 6,875 teachers. There are a 
number of colleges and universities and pro- 
fessional schools of highest standing. 
The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in,\New York having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
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In 1915, 75% of. 
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1915 was 48,203. The amount of capital 
invested was $3,334,278,000, giving employ- 
ment to 1,289.098 persons, using material 
valued at $2,108,607,000, and turning out 
finished goods worth $3,814,661,000. Sal- 
avies and wages paid amounted to $873,771.- 
900, Preeminent pnt the industries of 
the State is the manufacture of_ clothing. 
This factory industry originated in the 
State about 1835, and by 1880 it was first 
among the industries of the State. In 1905 
New York was first in the production of 
clothing. 
New York (see also Hudson; New York 
City): 
Boundary line with New Jersey, re- 
ferred to, 1268. 
Branch mint in, recommended, 2352. 
Canadian outrages on frontier of, dis- 
cussed, 1618, 1676, 1695, 1840. 
Canals in, recommendations regard- 
ing, 3334, 
Colonial history of, referred to, 1954. 
Constitution of United States, evi- 
dence of ratification of amendments 
to, by, 67, 164, 166. 
Courts in— 
Crowded condition of docket of, 
discussed, 5119. 
Recommendations regarding, 4633. 
Judge, additional, for southern dis- 
trict of, recommended, 5098. 
Judges of United States cireuit court 
for district of, opinion of, regard- 
ing pensions, 115. 
Sheriffs in, duties of, respecting pris- 
oners, 67. 4 
Statue of. George Clinton presented 
- ‘to Congress by, 4214. 
Unlawful expeditions in, 1616, 2697. 
Women of, enfranchisement urged 
- for, 8376. 


New York, The, mentioned, 6313. 


New York and Montana Iron Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., act to enable 
purchase of lands by, vetoed, 3614. 

New York Central Railroad, convictio 
and fine of, 7026. 

New York City: 

Act to authorize New York and New 
Jersey Bridge Companies to con- 
struct bridge across Hudson River 
at, vetoed, 5912. 

Ancient obelisk presented to, by 
Egyptian Government, 4520, 4564. 

Branch mint in, recommended, 2352, 
2407, 2500. 

Centennial celebration of inaugura- 

tion of President Washington to 
be held in, 5371. 
Proclamation regarding, 5453. 

Custom-house in— 
Affairs of, investigated, 1952, 2007, 

4423. 
Expenses of, referred to, 2010. 
Report of commissioners referred 
to, 2005, 2014, 4402, 


New York 


Authority for instituting investi- 
gation demanded, 1952. 
Reply of President, 1952. 
Officers of, suspended and reasons’ 
therefor, 4463. 


Regulations governing appoint- 
ments and promotions in, 4502, 
5157. 


Report on, discussed, 4588. 
Dock at, about completed, 2669. 
East River at, appropriation for re- 
moval of Flood Rock in, recom- 
mended, 4788. 
In 1790 and 1915, views of, 1361. 
Maltreatment of passengers and sea- 
men on ships plying between As- 
pinwall and, referred to, 3413. 


Navy-yard at, new boiler for, recom- 


mended, 4681. 
Post-office in, rules governing an- 
pointments and promotions in, 


4507. 
Referred to, 4588. 
Provision for accommodation of 


United States courts in, discussed, 
2832. 

Provision for defense of, 447. 

Steamship line between Havre and, 
referred to, 2011, 2173. 

Subtreasury in, regulations govern- 
ing appointments and promotions 
in, 4502. 

New York Harbor: 

Appropriation for removal of Flood 
Rock in, recommended, 4788. 

Naval parade to be held in, 5760. 

New buildings for recruiting service 
at, referred to, 4664. 

Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World to be placed on Bedloe’s Is- 
land in. (See Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World.) 


New York Indians. 
Tribes. ) 


New York Journal of Commerce, spu- 
rious proclamation printed in, orders 
regarding, 3438. 


New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, criminal proceedings against 
officials of, ordered, 8023, 


_ New York State Barge Canal. —A system 
of inland waterways based upon the en- 
largement and improvement of four canals 
previously existent—the Brie Canal (q. v.), 
the Oswego Canal, the Champlain Canal, 
‘and the Cayuga and Seneca Canal. (See 
also Canals.) The entire system represents 
790 miles of inland waterways, of which 
440 miles represent improvements and new 
construction. Seventy-two per cent of the 
entire system is based upon, lakes and riv- 
ers, the canal portions of the system being 
never less than twelve feet deep and sev- 
enty-five feet wide. Seventy per cent 


' 


(See Indian 


of the area of the whole state of New 
York is within fifty miles of the system. 
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The agitation for the improveme 
existing canals began in 1891 and ketene 
the legislature of New York State author- 
ized _the issue of $9,000,000 worth of 3% 
bonds to deepen the Erie and Oswego Ca- 
nals to nine feet and the Champlain Canal 
to seven feet. But this stage of the move- 
ment was only transitional, and in 1903 the 
people of the state ratified a measure to ex. 
pend ,$101,000,000 upon a new baree canal 
system. The new system is able to ac- 
commodate boats 150 feet long and with a 
draft of 10 feet, and it is estimated that 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of 
freight can be passed through the canal an- 
nually. There are 35 locks on the Erie Ca- 
nal and 22 locks on the other canals com- 
prising the canal portions of the system. 
The standard lock length is 311 feet, so 
that two 150 feet barges may be raised or 
lowered at. the same time. The height of 
the lifts is from 6 to 40 feet, and they 
should be able to accommodate boats of 
2,000 tons. There are also 40 dams com- 
prised within the system, 


By January 1, 1917, more than 90% of 
the-actual work on the new Barge Canal 
had been completed. The entrance of the 
United States into the World War hind- 
ered the utilization of the canal, because of 
the searcity of skilled laborers and the diver- 
sion of all facilities for shipbuilding into 
governmental work. However, on May 15, 
1918, it was opened for navigation through- 
out its entire length. 


New York World, spurious proclama- 


tion printed in, orders regarding, 
3438. 


New Zealand.—The Dominion of New 


Zealand is distant about 1,200 miles south- 
east of the mainland of Australia, and con- 
sists. of three main islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, known as the North, South, 
and Stewart Islands, between 33°-53° S. 
latitude and 162° H.-172° W. longitude, 
with several groups of smaller islands lying 
at some distance from the principal group. 


Physical Features—A mountain chain 
traverses the west side of the South Island, 
culminating in Mount Cook, 12,349 feet in 
height. The North Island is less generally 
elevated. The North Island has a large 
central lake (Taupo) 36 miles long, from 
which the river Waikato flows northwest 
to the sea, The celebrated “‘pink terraces” 
of Rotcmahana, formed by the deposit of 
silica tinted with oxide of iron, were de- 
stroyed by volcanic action in 1886. but are 
again in process of formation. The South 
Island has many Alpine lakes of great depth, 

The extremes of daily temperature vary 
throughout the year only by an average of 
20°. The mean annual temperature of the 
whole Dominion for the different seasons 
is: Spring, 55° ; summer, 63°; autumn, 57°; 
and winter, 48°. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Islands Sq. Miles Population 
INOLGH Cela. aertreets iseaeh 651,072 
South Asland sce. <3 «5 
Stewart Island) ......-. ‘662 448,337 
Chatham Islands ajatete eteasik Oe = 
Other Islands ..... F 1,000* 12,800 

Total’, cceccs +s ye LOSZ8T 1,222,209 

*Estimated. 


In addition to the above population, there 
are about 50,000 Maoris. The latest esti- 
mate of the total population is 1,170,000. 
About 43% of the inhabitants are Angli- 


New Zealand 


cans, 24% Presbyterians and 14% Roman 
Catholics. The last census gave the popula- 
tion of the largest cities as follows: Auck- 
land, 133,712; Wellington (capital), 95,- 
235; Christchurch, 92,733 ; Dunedin, 68,716. 


History.—The west coast of the South 
Island of New Zealand was discovered by 
Abel Jansen Tasman, the navigator (voy- 
aging under the direction of the Nether- 
lands’ Hast India Company), on December 
13, 1642. The islands were visited in 1769 
by Captain Cook, who returned to them in 
1793; A774, and 1777. In 1793) the Gov- 
ernment of New South Wales despatched 
H.M.S. Daedalus to the islands on, a dip- 
lomatic mission. The first settlement of 
Buropeans was made in 1814, but no colo- 
nization took place until 1825. In 1840 
British sovereignty was proclaimed, and on 
May 3, 1841, New Zealand was, by letters 
patent, erected into a separate colony dis- 
tinct from New South Wales. In 1850, the 
New Zealand Company surrendered its in- 


_ terests to the British Government, and in 


1853 a constitutional act was promulgated, 
self-government getting into operation in 
1856. For several decades thereafter, there 
were serious troubles with the natives. Of 
late years, New Zealand has become an out- 
post of advanced political and social legis- 
lation, such as woman suffrage, granted 
in 1898, health insurance, old age and un- 
employment pensions, compulsory labor 
arbitration, maternity insurance, etc. In 
recent years, the Government has been often 
in the control of the Labor Party. 


Government.—The Constitution rests upon 
the Act of 1852, under which the execu- 
tive authority is entrusted to a Governor 
appointed by the Crown and aided by a 
Council of Ministers, with a Legislature 
of two houses. 

The legislative power lies in the hands of 
a Governor General appointed by the British 
crown and a general assembly of two houses 
—a legislative council and a House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Governor-General has the 
power of assenting to bills, vetoing them, or 
returning them for amendment. He may 
also draft bills, except that in the case of 
appropriation bills he must first recommend 
that the House of Representatives make 
provision. = oe 

The legislative ‘council consists of 24 
members, later to be increased to 40. They 
are elected for terms of seven years. Three 
Maori members may be appointed by the 
Governor-General. The House of Repre- 
sentatives consists of 80 members, including 
four Maoris, ,elected for three-year terms, 
There is a cabinet to carry out the executive 
authority of the Government, headed by 
the prime minister, who is the real head 
of the administration. - 


Hducation.—llliteracy in New Zealand, 
exclusive of the Maoris, is less than 5%. 
There are 37 secondary schools, with 323 
teachers and more than 7,000 pupils. There 
are also 60 district high schools, with 96 
teachers and some 2,200 scholars. More 
than’ 2,000 pupils are also in attendance 
upon technical high schools. There are 
2,855 public primary schools, with. 5,781 
teachers and more than 185,000 pupils. 


Education is compulsory between the ages’ 


of 7 and 14. There are also more than 300 
private schools, a number of professional 
schools, 120 native village schools and 
four colleges. 

Finance.—The last annual public revenue 
was between $95,000,000 and $100,000,000. 
he public debt is $750,000,000.' The 
British system of currency is in use. 
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Production and Industry.—The wealth 
of New Zealand derives chiefly from wool 
and gold. About two-thirds or the area is 
suitable for grazing and agriculture, and 
about one-fourth of it is under crops, chiefly 
grasses. About one-fourth of the area is 
still under forests. There are almost 1,000,- 
000 acres of surveyed Crown lands avail- 
able for selection. 


Of the crops, wheat is grown on about 
275,000 acres, with an annual production 
of some 6,500,000 bushels; oats on 155,000 
acres, with an annual production of 5,000,- 
000 bushels (attention to oats is on the 
decline) ; and barley on some 20,000: acres, 
with an annual production of 575,000 
bushels. 


The last census showed live-stock as 
follows: Sheep, 26,540,000; horses, 380,- 
000 ;. cattle, 2,888,000; pigs, 258,000. The 
last industrial census showed 4,670 plants, 
employing 57,800 workers, with a capital of 
$110,000,000 and an annual production 
valued at $225,000,000. According to value 
of output, the chief industries were meat 
freezing and preserving ; butter and cheese; 
tanning and wool-scouring; grain milling ; 
saw mills, etc.; printing and bookbinding ; 
clothing ; engineering; tailoring. 

During the last year for which figures are 
available, only $6,000,000 worth of gold 
was exported. The coal production was 
2,260,000 tons, valued at more than $6,500,- 
000, of which 325,000 tons were exported. 
In a recent year, exclusive of gold and 
specie, the imports amounted to $100,000,- 
000 and the exports to $150,000,000. By 
order of value, the chief imports were 
textiles, machinery and metal manufactures, 
apparel, sugar, oils, paper and books. The 
chief exports were wool ($60,000,000). 
frozen meat, butter and cheese, hides and 
skins, fibres. ; 


The trade is chiefly with the United King- 
dom, followed by the United States and 
Australia. In the last calendar year, later 
than that of the above figures, the United 
States exported to New Zealand goods 
valued at $28,171,535 and imported from 
New Zealand goods valued at $21,329,035. 


Communications.—Under New Zealand 
register are 560 vessels of some 88,000 tons, 
including 376 steamers of 65,000 tons. 
About 650 vessels, of some 1,700,000 tons, 
visited New Zealand in a normal year be- 
fore the World War. Most of these flew 
the British flag. : 


There are 1,270 miles of railway (Gov- 
ernmental) in the North Island and 1,714 
in the South Island, with some 30 miles 
of private railroad, a total of more than 
3,000 miles. The chief towns have street 
railway systems. There are 13,700 miles 
of line and more than 50,000 miles of 
wire on the Governmental telegraph sys- 
tem, with the telephone system also Goy- , 
ernmental. x 


Dependencies of New Zealand.—Antipodes 
Group, Auckland Islands, Bounty Islands 
and Campbell Islands, all uninhabited. 
Chatham Islands and Cook Islands. The 
Cook and other islands, annexed to the Brit- 
ish Empire in October, 1900, and included 
in the boundaries of New Zealand since 
June, 1901, consist of the islands of Raro- 
tonga, Aitutaki, Mangaia, Atiu, Mauke, Miti- 
aro, The Herveys and Takutea. 


New Zealand: 


Sequestration of lands in, claimed by 
William Webster, referred to, 4327. 


New Zealand 


Titles to lands in, claimed by Ameri- 
can citizens, referred to, 5179. 


Newbern (N. C.), Capture of.—After se- 
curing Roanoke Island Burnside proceeded 
a pe ce of another clause of his 
orders by advancing upon Newbern..~March 
14, 1862, he landed a force of men on the 
banks of the Neuse River, eighteen miles be- 
low the city: They advanced within five 
miles of the place where they encountered a 
redoubt, which was taken by assault. The 
bridge over the Trent, a tributary of the 
Neuse, was burned by the Confederates as 
they retreated. With the capture of New- 
bern 46 heavy guns, 3 batteries of light 
artillery, and a large amount of stores fell 
into Burnside’s hands. The Federal loss was 
90 killed and 466 wounded. The Confed- 
erate loss was 23 killed, 58 wounded, and 
about 2,500 prisoners. 


Newburg Addresses.—There were many 


things to criticise and much to complain 
ef in the conduct of the Revolutionary 
War, but heroic achievement and devotion 
to the cause of freedom, as a rule, over- 
shadowed the jealousies of officers and the 
complaints of men. Gen. Horatio Gates 
had always been a rival of Washington 
for command of the army, and frequently 
eonspired against the latter’s popularity. 
In 1783, while Washington’s army was en- 
camped at Newburg, two anonymous ap- 
peals were issued to the officers, urging 
them to hold a meeting to consider the 
question of the money due them by Con- 
gress. The appeals were written by Capt. 
Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, and were sup- 
posed to have been instigated by the 
Gates faction. Washington immediately 
denounced the meeting as subversive of 
discipline and called a regular meeting 
of the officers to consider the matter. Gates 
was- placed in the chair. Washington’s 
friends carried motions characterizing as 
‘infamous proposals’’ the suggestions of the 
Newburg addresses, and furthermore de- 
elaring their unshaken confidence in Con- 
gress. 

Newfoundland.—tThe Island of Newfound- 
land is situated between 46° 37’-57° 39’ N. 
latitude and 52° 35’-59° 25’ W. longitude, 
on the northeast side of the Gulf St. Law- 
rence, and is separated from the North 
American Continent by the Straits of Belle 
Isle. The island is about 317 miles long 
and 316 miles broad, and is triangular in 
shape, with Cape Bauld north, Cape Race 
southeast, and Cape Ray southwest at the 
angles. 


Physical Features.—The coast is extreme- 
ly rugged, and the coastal regions are moun- 
tainous, the north and east being excessively 
cold owing to the quantities of ice brought 
down from the Greenland seas. The interior 
is undulating and is covered with tolts 
(round hills) interspersed with lakes, rivers, 
and swamps, but containing many fertile 
valleys, where the climate is favorable to 
agriculture, and a great wealth of forests, 
mainly of pine and birch. The climate is 
salubrious, and the people are a_ strong: 
healthy, hardy, industrious race. The ther 
mometer seldom falls below zero in winter, 
and ranges in the shade in summer from 
70° to 80°. ; 


Area and Population.—A recent census 


of Newfoundland gives the area as 42,- 
734 square miles and the population as 
252,464. Of these, more than 67,000 were 
engaged in the fisheries. The capital ig 
St. John's, with a population of 34,000. In 


religious faith, the population is divided _ 
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almost evenly among Roman Catholicism, 
Church of England and Methodism. 


History.—Newfoundland is the oldest 
English colony in America, for it was dis- 
covered by John Cabot on June 24, 1497; 
the first land seen was hailed as Prima 
Vista—the present Cape Bonavista. The 
island was afterwards visited (1500) by the 
Portuguese navigator, Gaspar de Cortereal, 
and seon became the centre of an extensive 
fishing industry, with settlements of Portu- 
guese, Biscayans, and French. In August, 
15838, the island was formally occupied by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth, and by the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) the whole island was acknowledged 
to be British. A Governor was first appoint- 
ed in 1728, and in 1885 ‘Responsible gov- 
ernment’’ was accorded to the island. 

Government.—The executive is entrusted 


to a Governor appointed by the Crown, aid- 
ed by an Executive Council, with a Leg- 


- islature of two houses. 


Production and Industry.—The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly located on the coast-line of 
the shore and bays, and for the greater part 
are engaged in fishing—for cod in summer, 
and seal fishing in winter and spring; agri- 
culture, mining, and lumbering are also en- 
gaging attention, while large pulp and pa- 
per mills have been erected. The larger 
portion of the interior is practically in a 
state of nature; but the railways have 
opened up large tracts of rich agricultural. 
mineral, and timber lands ‘hitherto of small 
value. 

It is estimated that some 80 vessels and 
1,300 men are engaged in the bank cod 
fisheries and 15,000 vessels and 43,000 men 
in the shore cod fisheries. There is also 
extensive fishing for seals and lobsters. 


The chief agricultural products are hay, 


potatoes, cabbage, oats and turnips. The 
average annual production of all crops 
does not exceed $3,000,000 in value. The 


last census of agriculture showed 13,288 
horses, 40,427 cattle, 110,447 sheep and 
27.575 swine. Of the mineral deposits, 
large beds of iron ore have been found and 
more than 1,000,000 are exported annually. 
Copper ore, pyrites and coal beds are 
worked, and some deposits of gold, silver 
and lead ore have been discovered. 


In the last fiscal year, the imports 
amounted to $27,500,000 and the exports 
to $30,100,000. In order of value, the 
chief imports were flour, hardware, textiles 
and coal. The chief exports were dried cod- 
fish, pulp and paper, seal and cod oil, iron 
and other ore and herring. Canada and 
the United States supplied imports almost 
equally, but the larger share of the ex- 
ports went to the United States. 


There are some 850 miles of Govern- 
mental railroad (narrow gauge) and 50 
miles of private line. Communication along 
the coast is maintained by a fleet of fast 
steamers. There are some 750 post-offices, 
4,600 miles of telegraph and 1,000 miles of 
telephone wire. 

The legal monetary standard is the gold 
dollar. 

The normal annual budget is between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 

LABRADOR, a dependency of Newfound- 
land, forms the most easterly part of Amer. 
ica, and extends from Blanc Sablon, in the 
Straits of Belle Isle, on the south, to Cape 
Chudleigh, at the entrance to Hudson’s 
Straits (or to Cape Wolstenholme), on the 
north; the boundaries between Quebec and 


_tabrador being a matter of keen controversy 


’ 


Wewfoundland 


which is expected to come up for settlement 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Labrador possesses valuable cod, 
herring, trout, and salmon fisheries. One 
of the grandest spectacles in the universe 
is provided by the Great Falls of Labrador, 
on the Hamilton River. The inhabitants of 
this 850 miles of coastal America are main- 
ly Eskimos, engaged in fishing and hunting. 
There are no towns, but there are Moravian 
mission stations at Maggovik, Hopedale, 
Nain, Okak, Hebron and Killinek. Pulp 
and paper mills have been founded at Sand- 
wich Bay and Hamilton Inlet, to deal with 
the almost inexhaustible supply of timber. 

The area of Labrador is 120,000 square 
miles and the population, 4,100. 


During the last calendar year, the United 


States exported to Newfoundland and 
Labrador goods valued at $15,188,905 and 
imported thence goods valued at $5,361,441. 
Newfoundland: 
Certain articles of treaty at Wash- 
ington extended to, 4227, 4243. 
Commercial intercourse with, 
ferred to, 2867, 
Importations from, proclamation re- 
moving duties on, 2922. 
Postal convention with, 4203. 
Reciprocity with, 6717. 
Newlands Act.—A law enacted in 1913, 


as a result of the railroad strike threaten- 
ing at that time. This legislation was an 
amplification of the existing Erdman Act, 
which provided machinery for arbitration 
and mediation. The Newlands Act provided 
for a permanent board of mediation under 
a commissioner and assistant commissioner, 
with two other members. It provided also 
that the awards of disputes must be con- 
fined to the questions submitted and to 
problems definitely allied to them. (See 
Labor Arbitration.) 

Newport, Vt., privileges of other ports 


granted to, by proclamation, 3428. 

Newspaper Reports and Editors, dis- 
cussed by President Wilson, 8033, 
8053. 


Newspapers, American, in foreign lands, 
urged, 7790. 


Newspapers, transportation of: 
Referred to, 120, 124, 
Repeal tax on, recommended, 134. 


Nez Percé Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 


Nez Percé War. (See Indian Wars.) 


Niagara, The, employed to return ne- 
groes to Africa, 3058. 


Niagara Falls: 
American victory on Canadian side 
of, 533. 
Attack of American forces upon Brit- 
ish troops near, unsuccessful, 501. 
Ship canal around, discussed, 4150. 


Nicaragua.—Nicaragua is the. largest of 
the Central American Republics and is situ- 
ated between 10° 45’-15° N. lat. and 83° 
40’-87° 38’ W. long. It is bounded on the 
north by Honduras and on the south by 
Costa Rica, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 


re- 
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washing the east and west coasts. The 
Atlantic (Caribbean or Mosquito) coast of 
about 300 miles is low and swampy, with 
numerous lagoons and estuaries, with har- 
bors at Gracis 4 Dios, in the extreme 
northeast, Bluefields, and San Juan del 
Norte or Greytown in the extreme south. 
The Pacific Coast of about 200 miles is 
rocky and elevated, but possesses good har- 
bors in Fonseca, Corinto, Brito and San 
Juan del Sur. , The area is 49,200 square 
miles. 

Physical Features—A mountain range 
known in the southeast as the Cordillera de 
Yolaina runs from the Caribbean coast to 
the northwestern boundary. Parallel with 
this range and close to the Pacific is a range 
of voleanic peaks, of which several are liable 
to eruption. Between these ranges are low- 
lying plains and the Lakes of Nicaragua and 
Managua and east of the main range the 
country slopes gradually to the low-lying 
Mosquito Coast. 


The principal rivers are the Wanks or 
Cocos or Segovia, which forms part of the 
northern boundary with Honduras; the Rio 
Grande, with its tributary, the Tuma; the 
San Juan, which forms part of the southern 
boundary with Costa Rica and flows from 
Lake Nicaragua to the Caribbean at San 
Juan del Norte. The main hydrographical 
features of the country are the vast lakes, 
Nicaragua and Managua. Lake Nicaragua 
has a total area of almost 3,000 square 
miles and a total length of over 100 miles. 
The lake contains numerous islands and is- 
lets, the largest containing the two volcanic 
peaks of Ometepe and Madera. Lake Mana- 
gua is about thirty miles long and has a 
total area of 580 square miles. The Pane- 
loya channel connects the two lakes, but the 
higher level of Managua presents a navi- 
gable connection between the two lakes. 

There is little direct communication be- 
tween the eastern and western halves of 
the country. Passengers between them 
usually go by way of Costa Rica, and goods 
by way of Panama. 

History.—Nicaragua was discovered by 
Columbus in 1502 and was overrun by the 
Spaniards under Davila in the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century, and formed part 
of the Spanish Captaincy-General of Guate- 
mala until the revolt of the Spanish Colo- 
nies. In 1821 Nicaragua declared its inde- 
pendence of Spain and from 1823-1839 
formed part of the Federation of Central 
American States, but since 1839 the Repub- 
lic has been independent. 


Government.—The present constitution 
came into operation in 1913. Under it the 
President holds office for a term of four 
years. He is assisted in the exercise of the 
executive power by a cabinet composed of 
the heads of the executive departments. Con- 
gress consists of a house of 40 deputies, 
elected by direct suffrage for terms’ of 
four years, and a Senate of 13, elected for 
six years. 

There is a supreme court at the Capital, 
and courts of appeal at Leon, Masaya and 
Bluefields, with courts of first instance in 
all centres of population. 

Service in the Army is compulsory and 
universal between the ages of 17 and 55. 

Ethnography.—On_ the east coast are 
many uncivilized tribal Indians known as 
Mosquitos, their numbers being estimated 
at 30,000, while pure-blooded Indians are 
still living in the central districts. There 
is also a sprinkling of Europeans and their 
descendants, the greater number being Span- 
ish and German. The total population is 
about 800,000. 


Nicaragua 


Most of the inhabitants live in the - 
ern half of the country, and are racihity 
different from those in the east. The pre- 
vailing form of religion is Roman Catho- 
licism. There are some 360 elementary 
schools and 10 secondary schools. 

Production and Industry.—The principal 
agricultural product is coffee, “which is 
grown, principally in the department of 
Matagalpa, under German management and 
exported to Hamburg. Bananas are also 
grown in the eastern districts and on the 
Mosquito coast. Rice, beans, sugar, cocoa, 
and tobacco are also cultivated, but large 
quantities of foodstuffs are imported. The 
live stock includes cattle, horses, and pigs. 
The forest products are important, mahog- 
any and rubber being exported. 

There are several gold mines and copper 
and precious stones also are found. The 
last annual export of gold was valued at 
almost $1,000,000. It is estimated that the 
annual coffee crop amounts to 22,500,- 
000 pounds, and in the last year for which 
figures are available the value of the tim- 
ber shipped, chiefly to the United States, 
was $1,250,000. 

Finance.—The last annual budget was 
about $1,500,000. The total debt is about 
$6,000,000. The internal debt amounts to 
some 10,000,000 cordobas. The unit of cur- 
rency, the gold cordoba, has the same value 
as the gold dollar of the United States. 

Commerce.—The latest figures show 
annual imports of $6,350,000 and exports 
of $5,590,000. The chief exports, in rank 
of value, were coffee, tirnber, hides and skins, 
and bananas. The chief imports were cotton 
goods, flour and other food, and iron and 
steel goods. The trade is chiefly with the 
United States, although a proportion goes 
to France. Figures for the last calendar 
year show that the United States exported 
to Nicaragua goods, valued at $6,694,497 
and imported from Nicaragua goods valued 
at $5,496,275. 

Communications.—Most of the trade 
passes through the two good ports on 
the west coast, Corinto and San Juan del 
Sur. During the last year, 932 ships of 
378,000 tons visited Nicaraguan ports, of 
which 318 were steamers of 362,884 tons. 
There are few good roads in the country. 
The single railroad has a length of 170 
miles. There are 3,637 miles of telegraph 
wire, with 130 telegraph offices, also 800 
miles of telephone wire. 

The capital is Managua, on Lake Mana- 
gua, with a population of some 35,000. The 
other large town is the former capital, 
Leon, with some 43,000 inhabitants. 


Nicaragua (see also Mosquito Indian 
Strip): 

Adventurers \mdertake to establish 
government in, 2814. 
American citizens in, outrages on, 

3048. 
Arrest of William Walker in, dis- 
eussed, 2997, 3001, 3017. 
Bombardment of San Juan. (See 
San Juan, Nicaragua.) 
Boundary line with Costa Rica— 
Arbitration of, referred to Presi- 
dent of United States and award 
of, discussed, 5369. 
Proposition for settlement of, re- 
ferred to, 2736, e 


/ 
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Settlement of, indispensable to 
commencement of ship canal, 
2702. 

Survey of port and river San Juan 
to be made, 3444. 

British authority and aggressions in, 
discussed, 2571. 

British troops landed at Bluefields. 
(See Mosquito .Indian Strip.) 

Civil convulsions in, discussed, 2657. 

Civil war in, outcome of, 7500. 

Claims of United States against, 

3048, 3100, 3175. 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 4460. 

Settlement of, 7417. 

Clayton-Bulwer treaty for protection 
of canal through, discussed, 2580, 
2617, 2903, 2943, 3117. 

Correspondence regarding, transmit- 
ted, 2722, 2894. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
2948, 4562, 6264, 6427. 

Distracted condition, referred to, 
2869, 2905, 2947. 

Expedition against— 

Discussed, 2978, 2997, 3000. 

Proclamation against, by Presi- 
dent— 

Buchanan, 3027. 

' Pierce, 2921. 

Referred to, 3001, 3017. 
Forfeiture of concessions of, to Nic- 
aragua Canal, referred to, 5960. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 

for surrender of, 4067, 4100. 

Grant of exclusive right of transit 
over territory of, to European, re- 
ferred to, 3987. 

Greytown— 

Bombardment of, and reasons for, 
discussed, 2814. (See illustra- 
tion opposite 2849.) aor 

Claims arising out of, 2995, 3049. 

Complaints of foreign powers re- 
garding, 2814. 

Vessels from, duties on, suspend- 
ed by proclamation, 4872. 

Honduras and, treaties with, proposed 
by Taft, 7663. 

Intervention of United States in, 
7773. 

Measures for protection of American 
citizens and property in, recom- 
mended, 3048, 3069, 3100, 3181. 

Minister of, to United States, re- 

ceived, 2906. 

Return of, referred to, 2948. 

Ministers from two contending par- 
ties in, not received by United 
States, 2948. ae 

Mosquito Indian Strip, affairs of, dis- 
cussed. (See Mosquito Indian Strip.) 

Negotiations with, transmission of in- 


Nicaragua 


formation regarding, refused, 
2690. 
Transmitted, 2695. 
Report of T. C. Reynolds on, trans- 
mitted, 5116. 
Revolutions in, discussed, 5870, 6432. 
Rupture with Costa Rica amicably 
settled, 6325, 6426. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifi- 

cations of, proclaimed, 5698. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Transit way across, discussed and 
measures for protection of, rec- 
ommended, 2813, 2901, 2947, 3046, 
3069, 3100, 3181. (See also Nica- 
ragua Canal.) 

Treaty regarding, between United 
States and— 
Honduras, 3116, 
Nicaragua, 3047, 4825, 4843. 
Treaty and negotiations with, regard- 
ing Nicaragua Canal. (See Nica- 
ragua Canal.) 

Treaty of, with— 

France, 3121. 
Great Britain, 3170. 

Treaty with, proposed, 7663. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 

cussed by President— 
Arthur, 4825, 4843. 
Buchanan, 3100, 3108. 
Fillmore, 2602. 
Grant, 4067, 4100. 
Johnson, 3779, 3885. 
Lincoln, 3273. 
Pierce, 2870, 2883. 
Taylor, 2571. 
Ratification of, discussed, 3273, 
Failure of, referred to, 3114. 
Withdrawn, 4888. 
Discussed, 4912. 
Vessels of — 
Discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed by proclamation, 3416. 
Duties on vessels from San Juan 
del Norte suspended by procla- 
mation, 4872, 
Zelaya government in, crimes 
overthrow of, 7418. 


Nicaragua, Treaty with.—The treaty of 
friendship, commerce, navigation, and as 
to isthmian transit, was denounced by 
Nicaragua to take effect in 1902. The ex- 
tradition treaty of 1870 was also denounced 
by Nicaragua to take effect in the same 
year. The protocol with Nicaragua of 1900 
for the construction of an interoceanhic eca- 
nal provided that the President of the 
United States is empowered to acquire con- 
trol of such portion of the territory of Nica- 
ragua as may be necessary or advisable to 
construct a ship canal from a point near 
San Juan del Norte on the Caribbean Sea, 
through Lake Nicaragua to Brite, on the 
Pacific Ocean, As a preliminary to nego- 
tiations it is agreed that the details of 
the canal construction be the same as those 
contained in a treaty with Great Britain 
pending decision of the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States. (See Hxtradition Treaties.) 


and 
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Nicaragua also became a party to the 
convention between the United States and 
the several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with,) 


Nicaragua Canal.—A proposed ship canal 
across the Republic of Nicaragua to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. As 
early as 1522 Lake Nicaragua was entered 
from the western coast and explored by 
Spanish navigators. In 1550 Antonio Gal- 
vao, a Portuguese, proposed four routes 
for a ship canal across the Isthmus, one 
by way of Lake Nicaragua and the San 
Juan River. Later surveys were made by 
the Spanish and Central American govern- 
ments. In 1850 Col. O. W. Childs sur- 
veyed a canal route from Lake Nicaragua 
to the Pacific. More complete surveys 
were made for the United States in 1872- 
1873 and 1885, and the cost of construc- 
tion was variously estimated at from $40,- 
000,000 to $140,000,000. The Nicaraguan 
Government made concessions to Ameri- 
eans for constructing a canal in 1849 and 
1880 and to a Frenchman in 1858, but 
they all lapsed without results. In 1884 a 
treaty was signed for the construction of 
a canal by the United States, but the 
Senate refused to ratify it. In 1887 a 
new concession was granted by Nicaragua 
and confirmed by Costa Rica. A company 
was immediately formed and chartered by 
the United States, work was begun, but 
ceased in 1892 for lack of funds, and final- 
ly in 1893 the company was placed in the 
hands of a receiver. President McKinley 
in 1899 appointed a commission to report 
on the question of the best route for an 
interocean canal and in 1901 a report was 
presented advising the Nicaragua route, 
mainly on the ground of the difficulty of 
acquiring rights and control in Panama. 
In 1900 the House passed a bill providing 
for the construction of a Nicaragua Canal 
but the Senate refused to pass it. An- 
other bill of a_ similar character passed 
the House in January, 1902, but before 
it went to the Senate, a report was re- 
ceived from the Canal Commission recom- 
mending the Panama route. The construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal settled the ques- 
tion of the isthmian route. 


Nicaragua Canal (see also Panama Ca- 
nal): 

Clayton-Bulwer treaty for protection 
of, discussed, 2580, 2617, 2903, 2943, 
3117. 

Construction of, referred to, 5120, 

5544, 5623. 

Importance of, discussed, but Gov- 
ernment aid to, not recommend- 
ed, 2553. 

Report on, transmitted, 6097. 

Contract of Interoceanie Canal Co. 

’ discussed, 5470. 

Control of, should not be held by 
one nation alone, 2554. 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 5120. 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, 4843. 

Buchanan, 3116. 

Cleveland, 5870. 

Fillmore, 2617. 


Nicaragua Canal 


Harrison, Benj., 5470, 5544, 5623, 
5752. 
Hayes, 4521. 
McKinley, 6265, 6326, 6366, 6433. 
Pierce, 2901, — 
Taylor, 2553, 2571, 2580. 
Forfeiture of Nicaraguan concessions 
to, referred to, 5960. 
Government aid to, 
5624, 5752. 
Report on, transmitted, 6185. 
Right of way for, referred to, 2569. 
Should be accomplished under Ameri- 
can auspices, 5870. 
Treaty regarding, with— 
Great Britain, discussed, 2580, 2617, 
2943, 3117. 
Nicaragua (see also Nicaragua)— 
Discussed, 2571, 2601, 4825, 4843. 
Withdrawn, 4888, 4912. 


Nicaragua Canal Commission discussed, 
6326, 6366. 


Nicaragua, The, indemnity to owners 
of, 6826. 


Ninety-Six (S. C.), Siege of.—Immedi- 
ately after the surrender of Charleston 
(May 12, 1780) Clinton sent Lieut. Conger 
up the Saluda to Ninety-Six, a village in 
South Carolina, about seventy-five miles 
from Columbia. May 21, 1781, a part of 
Gen. Greene’s army laid siege to the place. 
Kosciusko planned the approaches and the 
condition of the garrison had become criti- 
cal, when, on June 20, the siege was raised 
on the approach of Lord Rawdon with the 
flank companies of three regiments. 


Nipsic, The, disabled at Samoan Is- 
lands, 5479. 


Niter, appropriation for improvement 
in manufacture of, recommended, 
2957. 


Nitrate plants, board appointed to lo- 
cate, 8218. 


No Man’s Land.—A small island three 
miles southwest of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass,., to which it belongs. 


The term was also applied to a strip of 
land ceded by Texas to the United States 
in 1850. It lies between lat. 36° 30’ and 
37° north and long. 100° and 103° west. 
It was not included under any government, 
though often called part of the Indian Ter- 
ritory. The name originally proposed for 
the district was Cimarron. In 1890 it be- 
came part of Oklahoma, and is now known 
as Beaver County. 


The name was also applied during the 
World War to the stretch of territory, often 
but a few yards in width, lying between 
the trenches of the opposing belligerents. 
Nobel Prize.—The Swedish scientist, Al- 
fred B. Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, 
died in 1896, bequeathing his fortune, esti- 
mated at $9,000,000, to the founding of a 
fund. the interest of which should yearly 
be distributed to those who had mostly con- 
tributed to “the good of humanity.” The 
interest is divided in five equal shares, 
given away, ‘One to the person who in 
the domain of physics has made the most 
important discovery or invention, one to 


recommended, 
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the person who has made the most impor- 
tant chemical discovery or invention, one 
to the person who has made the most im- 
portant discovery in the domain of medi- 
cine or physiology, one to the person who 
in literature has provided the most excel- 
lent work of an idealistic tendency, and 
one to the person who has worked most 
or best for the fraternization of nations, 
and the abolition or reduction of standing 
armies, and the calling in and propagating 
of peace congresses.’”’ 


A committee of the Norwegian Storthing 
awarded the prize for the promotion of 
peace between nations to President Roose- 
velt in 1906. The money value of the 
prize was about $40,000, and the President 
devoted it to the Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Peace at home. In 
accordance with his wishes, Congress passed 
an act creating a board of trustees, con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice of the United ° 
States, the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Commerce and Labor, a representative each 
of labor and capital, and two persons rep- 
resenting the general public, to administer 
the fund. An industrial peace committee 
of nine members was authorized to meet 
in Washington each year during the ses- 
sions of Congress to discuss differences 
arising between capital and labor. (See In- 
dustrial Peace Committee.) 


Nominations. (See Executive Nomina- 
tions.) 


Nominating Convention. 
tions, Nominating. ) 
Nominating conventions, abolition of, 

7910. 


Nonimportation Agreement.—In 1765 the 
merchants of New York and Boston unani- 
mously agreed to order no new merchandise 
from England, and to countermand old or- 
ders. This was done in retaliation for the 
passage of the Stamp Act by Parliament. 
The agreement was strictly observed until 
1770, when only tea was prohibited. The 
members of the Continental Congress signed 
a nonimportation agreement in 1775. 


Nonintercourse Act.—In consequence of 


the interference with American commerce 
by vessels of France and England, who 
were then at war, Congress in 1807 passed 
the embargo act prohibiting foreign com- 
merece. This was found to work unneces- 
sary injury to American shipping interests, 
and in 1809 it was repealed and the non- 
intercourse act substituted. It forbade 
the entrance ‘to American ports of public 
or private British or French vessels, all 
commercial intercourse with France’ or 
Great Britain, and the importation after 
May 20, 1809, of all goods grown or manu- 
factured in the two countries or their co’. 
onies. The act was to continue until the 
next session of Congress, but was revived 
by acts of June 28, 1809, May 1, 1810, and 
March 2, 1811. 


Non-Partisan League.—An association of 
farmers of the Northwest. It was formed in 
North Dakota in 1915, and within several 
years had captured the political government 
of the state, putting much of its program 
into effect there. Although the League 
stands for the accomplishment of the re- 
forms for which it was organized through 
the ballot, it does not form a third political 
party in the states where it is active, but 
endeavors to utilize the existing machinery 
of one of the old parties by dominating it. 


(See Conven- 


Non-Partisan 


The farmers who comprise the League are 
almost entirely the workers of compara- 
tively small farms, and the League’s pro- 
gram calls for the reform of the economic 
system from which the farmer claims to 
suffer. In particular, the League is directed 
against the alleged exploitation of the farm- 
er by banks and trust companies, by rail- 
roads and grain elevators, by speculators, 
by middlemen, by retail marketers and re- 
tail store-keepers and by ‘big business’ 
generally. Accordingly, the League has 
moved for such specific reforms as state- 
owned grain, elevators, a state bank, state- 
owned flour mills, state-owned meat pack- 
ing houses, state cold storage plants, ca- 
operative retail and wholesale stores, state 
inspection of grain and grain dockage, state 
hail insurance, rural credit banks on a 
non-profit basis, exemption of farm  im- 
provements from taxation. The League pub- 
_lishes its own newspaper, and has been 
active in obtaining control of the educa- 
tional system of the states where it is in 
control. 

The activities and program of the League 
have bitterly antagonized most of the non- 
agricultural interests in the districts where 
it has been active, although it has usually 
received the cordial support of organized 
Labor. During the participation of the 
United States in the World War, it was 
widely charged that the League and its 
officials were not wholly loyal, and legal 
prosecutions and illegal violence were prac- 
tised upon many of its leaders and meet- 
ings. The League retorted that the patriotic 
issue was being raised by “big pustness” in 
order to dodge the issue’ raised by the 
League, and to prejudice the country against 
it. 

The organizer, president and moving 
spirit in the League is A. C. Townley. He 
and many of his associates were formerly 
connected with the Socialist Party. At 
present, the members of the League pay 
annual membership dues of eight dollars 
each to meet the League’s expenses. By 
1919, the League claimed a membership of 
some 200,000 in thirteen states, all west of 
the Mississippi (except Wisconsin). It 
twice elected its candidate for Governor of 
North Dakota, elected ‘several  candi- 
dates to the United States Congress, and 


for several years controlled the state 
legislature and government of North 
Dakota. 


Norfolk Island, copyright privileges 
granted to, 8480. 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Blockade of port of, removed by 
proclamation, 3431. 

Referred to, 3446. 

British officers treated at hospital at, 
3404. 

Surrender of, 
3315. 

Vessels entering and leaving port of, 
order regarding, 3225. | 


Norfolk (Va.), Burning of.—Lord Dun- 
more, the royal governor of Virginia, as- 
sumed military control of Norfolk in No- 
vember, 1775. He was defeated in an effort 
to dislodge some. Virginia and Maryland mi- 
litia who had taken up a position near the 
town. He thereupon embarked in a_Brit- 
ish vessel which lay in the Hlizabeth River. 
Col. Woodford, with the Second Virginia 
Militia, and Col. Howe, with one regiment 
from North Carolina and two companies of 


referred to, 3315, 
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‘Maryland militia, occupied the town, On 


Jan. 1, 1776, Dunmore began a bombard- 
ment, and sent ashore a party who ‘set fire 
to the town. Its destruction was completed 
by the Americans to prevent its becoming a 
shelter for the British. 

Norfolk (Va.), Surrender of.—The move- 
ment of the Federal Army up the peninsula 
of Virginia, in May, 1862, led to the with- 
drawal of the Confederate force from Nor- 
folk and to the destruction of the ironclad 
Merrimac. This left the James River open 
to navigation, An expedition was sent out 
from the Fortress Monroe, under Gen. Wool, 


- May 10, to take possession of Norfolk. It 


was turned over by the mayor without a 
struggle. 


Norsemen.—In the sagas or accounts of 


Scandinavian heroes the vikings of Norway 
are represented as haying visited the coast 
of America-as early as 861 A. D. The 
narratives of the early voyages of the 
Northmen to America are more or less in- 
termingled with fiction. Enough has been 
verified, however, to warrant some reliable 
historians giving credence to the more like- 
ly part of their claims. We are told that 
Norsemen had established a settlement in 
America in 875 A. D. (probably in Iceland, 
visited by Nadodd twelve to fifteen years 
previously), and that Gunbiorn, a Norse 
navigator, sighted land farther west. 


Eric the Red _ discovered and named 
Greenland in 982, and three years later 
made a second voyage to the new country. 
During the same year an expedition under 
Bjarni sailed from Iceland to Greenland, 
but was driven south by a storm and sight- 
ed land at Newfoundland and at Cape Cod 
or Nantucket. Thence he returned to 
Greenland. In the year 1000 Leif, son of’ 
Erie the Red, sailed with’ one ship and 
thirty-five men in search of the land seen 
by Bjarni. He touched on the coast of 
Labrador and, journeying southward, 
stopped for the winter near the site of the 
present city of Boston. Leif called the 
place Vinland, from the abundance of 
grapes found. This seems to be the earli- 
est authentic account of Norse discoveries 
in America. 


_ Thorvald, Leif’s brother, visited Vinland 
in 1002, wintered near Mount Hope Bay, R. 
I., and in the spring of 1003 sent a arty 
of his men to explore the coast, probably 
as far south as Cape May. In 1004 Thor- 
vald was killed near Boston by Skrelings 
(the Icelandic name for the aboriginal 
Americans), and his companions returned 
to Greenland. About 1007 or 1008 Thorfinn 
Karlsefne sailed from Greenland with three 
ships and 160 persons. He landed at Rhode 
Island and spent three years in Vinland. 
The latest tidings of Vinland were re- 
ceived in 1347, and communication with 
Greenland ceased about 1400. Before Co- 
lumbus was born European navigators had 
journeyed westward and touched land, and 
Several maps of the Atlantic Ocean had 
been made. Prior to 1470 Columbus had 
visited Iceland, and it has been suggested 
that he there learned of the Western Con- 
tinent from the Norse navigators. 


North America.—tThe area of North Amer- 


ica, including Mexico, is: about 7,20 

000 square miles, a little less than Rene 
that of Europe. Its extreme longitudes 
extend from a little west of 170° W to 
523° W. in the east of Newfoundland, and 
its extreme latitudes from about “80° N 
latitude to 15° N. latitude in the south of 
Mexico. It is surrounded by seas on all 
ees) except in the south, where it joins 
the Isthmian States of Ceneral America. 


North America 


The nations of North America, with the 
Ae of government and capital of each 
ollow: A 


Canada (Dominion), Ottawa. 

Mexico (Republic), Mexico City. 
Newfoundland (British), St. John’s. - 
United States (Republic), Washington. 
Alaska (United States), Juneau. 


Three main divisions can be Made in 
the relief of North America. The Eastern 
Mountains, the Great Plains, and the West- 
ern Mountains. The Hastern Mountains ex- 
tend from Labrador to Alabama. The 
Great Plains from a comparatively level 
and continuous surface from the Arctic 
Ocean and the shores of Hudson Bay to 
the Gulf of Mexico. This is broken in only 
three places by elevations of importance 
the Ozark Mountains, the Lake Plateau 
(on which stand Lakes Superior, Michi- 
gan and Huron) and the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. A distinction must be made 
between the Prairies, which are open plains 
with few trees, rising to about 800 feet 


in Minnesota at the watershed between - 


Hudson Bay and the Gulf of. Mexico and 
the high plains to the west, which are 
far dryer and less fertile than the prairie 
wheat lands. In parts these rise to over 
6,000 feet, and are much higher than the 
Appalachians. In Canada _ these high 
plains form the ranching lands of Alberta. 
In the Arctic plains there are many 
marshes and lakes. The Western Moun- 
tains consist, in the United States, of the 
Rockies, with summits exceeding 14,000 
feet, among which Pike’s Peak .forms a 
conspicuous dome, the Sierra Nevada, the 
highest point of which is Mount Whitney 
(14,522 feet) and the Cascade range, with 
Mount Rainier (14,525 feet) and Mount 
Shasta, and the Coast ranges, which reach 
7,500 feet in the densely forested Olympic 
Mountains of Puget Sound. 


Between the Rockies and the Sierra Ne- 
vada is the Great Basin traversed by 
ridges, which rise to no great elevation 
above the plateau. There is little rainfall, 
and there are numerous salt_ lakes, of 
which the Great Salt Lake in Utah is the 
most important. The Death Valley in 
California is several hundred feet below 
sea-level. The Valley of California is a 
depression between the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade ranges and the Coast ranges. The 
Western Coast ranges rise to great eleva- 
tions in Alaska, where Mount St. Elias 
and Mount McKinley, over 20,000 feet, 
are the most prominent summits. 


Mexico is a tableland, generally above 
6,000 feet, which is bounded by two escarp- 
ments, the Eastern Sierra Madre, not a dis- 
tinct mountain range but the’ margin of 
the plateau, and the Western Sierra adre, 
which is from 8,000 to 12,000 feet and 
falls steeply to the Pacific. Here is a 
broad volcanic zone in which Orizaba, 
18,252 feet, Popocatepetl, 17,250 feet, and 
Ixtachihuatl, 16,960 feet, are the highest 
summits. Colima is the only active vol- 
cano. The rivers are mostly short and 
torrential. The peninsula of Yucatan is a 
low limestone plateau flat and treeless with 
few running streams. 


Five drainage areas may be distinguished, 
the Arctic, the Atlantic, the Gulf, Inland 
and the Pacific. In the Arctic Basin the 
Mackenzie is the only large river. The 
Atlantic Basin contains the St. Lawrence 
draining the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
The Delaware, Susquehanna and Potomac 
‘cut deeply into the northern Alleghanies, 
but south of Chesapeake Bay the rivers 
rise on the eastern margin. The Alabama 
and Tennessee form longitudinal valleys 
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in the southern Alleghanies, The Missis- 
SIppl_ occupies the southern portion of 
the Great Plains. It has numerous large 
tributaries, the Ohio on the east, and the 
Missouri, Platte, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Red River on the west. The Rio Grande del 
Norte rises in the San Juan mountains. On 
the Pacific Coast the Colorado rises in the 
Rockies and flows in deep cafions through 
the Arizona deserts. Use has been made of 
its wuter to irrigate the Salton depression to 
the northwest of its mouth. From the Colo- 
rado to the Columbia there are no large 
rivers except in the valley of California, 
where the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
are -invaluable for. irrigation. The Snake 
tributary of the Columbia River rises in 
the Yellowstone National Park, and cuts 
great canons through a lava plateau. The 
Wrazer, like the Columbia, has a long north 
and south valley. The Yukon rises not far 
from the coast in the northwest, and flows 
into Bering Sea. The Inland Basin, be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierra Nevada, 
has no large rivers. 


North Ann Crossing (Va.), Battle of.— 
Proceeding southward after the battle of 
Spottsylyania, Grant’s army arrived at the 
North Ann River May 238, 1864. Warren, 
whose corps was on the right, crossed the 
tiver at Jericho, Hancock at a point four 
miles below, and the Sixth Corps at Jericho. 
Lee meantime had retired to a _ position 
south of the North Ann, and his left wing 
rested on the river at a point between the 
two sections of Grant’s army. Burnside’s 
corps was unable to cross the river. Lee's 
position was'impregnable and Grant was 
compelled to withdraw his army to the 
north side of the river after a loss of 1,607 
in killed and wounded. May 27, having 
been rejoined by Sheridan, the Army of the 
Potomac moved toward the Pamunky River. 


North Atlantic Fisheries Dispute with 
Great Britain arbitrated, 7779. 


North Carolina.—One of the thirteen 
original states; nicknames, ‘The Tar 
State,” ‘'The Tar-Heel State,” and the 
“Old North State; motto, ‘“Hsse quam 
videri’’ (‘To be rather than to seem’’). It 
extends from lat. 83° 50’ to 36° 33’ north 
and from long. 75° 27’ to 84° 20’ west. It 
is bounded on the north by Virginia, on the 
east and southeast by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by Tennessee (separated 
by the Smoky and other ranges of moun- 


tains). It has an area of 52,426 square 
miles. The surface is mountainous in the 
west, rolling or gently undulating in the 
center, and toward the eastern coast or 


lands bordering on the Albemarle and Pam- 
lico Sounds generally level. 


Unsuccessful attempts at colonization 
were made by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1518- 
1587. Scattering settlements were made 
prior to 1663, probably as early as 1653. 
The territory was granted to proprietors in 
1663 by Charles II, The first two colonies 
are known in history as the Albemarle and 
the Clarendon. In 1669 a constitution was 
introduced modeled by the philosopher, John 
Locke, upon principles of a landed aristoc- 
racy and-feudal service. The constitution 
was not a success and was abandoned after 
twenty-five years. Citizens of North Caro- 
lina passed a set of resolutions In 1775 
similar to the Declaration of Jndependence. 
(See Mecklenburg Declaration.), It was 
the first colony to instruct its delegates in 
Congress to vote for independence. — The 
State seceded from the Union May 20, 1861, 
and was readmitted by act of Congress 
June 25, 1868. 


North Carolina 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 253,725, comprising 
22,439,129 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at $375,716,210. The average 
value of land per acre was $15.29, as 
against $6.24 in 1900. 

The last annual agricultural production 
was as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Tobacco 554,000 310,240,000*$166,289,000 
Cotton 1,568,000 875,000¢ 154,000,000 
Corn ..2,900,000 55,100,000 101,935,000 
Hay ... 800,000 1,040,000¢ 25,168,000 
Wheat ..850,000 7,225,000 16,834,000 
Peanuts .116,000 4,756,000 11,605,000 
S. P’toes 106,000 9,858,000 13,604,000 
Potatoes 58,000 4,930,000 8,036,000 
Cowpeas 243,000 2,284,000 6,167,000 
Oats ....322,000 3,767,000 3,993,000 


*Pounds. Bales tTons. 


The latest figures of farm animals showed 
183,000 horses valued at $28,000,000 ; 236,- 
000 mules, $44,840,000 ; 318,000 cows, $25,- 
584,000; 394,000 other cattle, $13,908,000 ; 
144,000 sheep, $1,368,000; and 1,592,000 
swine, $31,840,000, 

Minerals are found in great variety but 
not great quantities. The chief are mica, 
iron and quarry products. 

In 1910, the population was 2,206,207. 
Tn 1920, it was given as 2,556,486. Of the 
1910 population, 697,843 were negroes. 
There were only 6,092 foreign-born. The 
urban population formed 144%% of the 
whole. About one-half of the church mem- 
bers are Baptists and one-third Methodists. 

The latest figures for education showed 
7,854 public elementary schools, with 14,550 
teachers and 649,246 pupils enrolled. There 
were 212 public high schools, with 464 
teachers and 10,379 pupils. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in North Carolina having an annual 
output valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 5,507. The amount of 
capital invested was $2538,842,000, giving 
employment to 151,333 persons, using mate- 
rial valued at $169.942;000, and turning out 
finished goods worth $289,412,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $56,283,000. 


North Carolina (see also Confederate 
' States): 
Admission of, into United States 
referred to, 57, 59, 61. 
Branch mint in, |referred to, 1383, 
1495. 

Ceding of jurisdiction of lands to the 
United States by, 64, 105, 167. 
Clerks of Federal courts and United 

States marshal in, referred to, 3661. 
Constitution of, referred to, 3831. 
Constitution of’ United States— 

Evidence of ratification of, amend- 
~ ment to, by, 62, 68, 182. 

Fourteenth amendment to, ratified 

by, proclamation announcing, 
3854. 
Governor of, referred to, 64. 
Jails in, use of, granted to United 

States, 103. 

Judges, United States, in, opinion of, 

regarding pensions, 125, 
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Lands ceded to United States by, 
referred to, 64, 105, 167. (See also 
Ene. Art., Franklin.) 

Light-house— 

Lands ceded to United States for 
erection of, 103. 

Lands, jurisdiction of, for, ceded 
to United States, 182. 

Military governor of, referred to, 
3281. 

Obstruction to laws in, proclamation 

regarding, 3743. 
Copies of, for executive 
3756. 


Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union dis- 
cussed, 3510. 

Survey of coast of, 636, 680, 

Unlawful combination in, discussed, 
4071, 4072. 


North Carolina, The: 

Seizure and imprisonment of crew of, 
by Spanish authorities referred to, 
2761. 

Sent to Mediterranean Sea, 826. 


North Dakota.—One of the western group 


of states; nickname, “Cyclone State; 
motto, “Liberty and Union now and for 
ever, one and inseparable.’ It extends 
from lat. 46° to 49° north and from 
long. 96° 30’ to 104° 5’ west. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Dominion of Canada. 
on the east by Minnesota, on the south by 
South Dakota, and on the west by Mon- 
tana. Its area is 70,837 square miles. Its 
surface is generally undulating and level. 


Dakota was first settled at Pembina by 
French traders in 1780. The territory of 
Dakota, comprising the present States of 
North and South Dakota, was organized 
from Nebraska Territory by act of March 
2, 1861. It was divided on the forty-sixth 
parallel and the upper portion admitted to 
the Union Nov. 2, 1889 (5455). : 


_ Under the Federal reclamation act much 
improved farm land is subject to irrigation. 
The tillable area of the State is more than 
15,000,000 acres, of which 10,000,000 is im- 
proved. The live stock reported Jan. 1, 
1910, was 712,000 horses, valued at $81,- 
168,000; 8.000 mules, $1,040,000; 270,000 
mileh cows, $8,373,000; 616,000 other 
cattle, $12,628,000; 621,000 sheep, $2,484,- 
000; 206.000 swine, $2,266,000; the wool 
production was 715,000 pounds scoured. 


The last annual agricultural production 
was reported as follows: 


clerks, 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Wheat ..7,770,000 53,613,000 $129,207,000 
Oats ...2,400,000 38,400,000 25,728,000 
Corn . 508,000 16,764,000 28,470,000 
Hay .... 605,000 908,000* 12,803,000 
Rye ....1,945,000 15,560,000 18,828,000 
Barley ..1,300,000 14,950,000 16,146,000 
Potatoes . 90,000 5,670,000 9,072,000 
Flaxseed. -760,000 3,800,000 16,758,000 

*Tons. 


_ Live stock is most important. The last 
figures for farm animals showed 825,000 
horses, valued at $66,825,000 ; 464,000 cows, 
$35,728,000 ; 617,000 other cattle, $25,544,- 
000; 286,000 sheep, $3,146,000; 428,000 


North Dakota 


Swine, $8,988,000. The last annual wool 
clip was 1,654,000 pounds. 

The mineral resources are inconsiderable, 
the chief mineral value being represented 
by coal, of which about 800,000 tons are 
mined annually. 

The last federal industrial census (1914) 
showed 699 manufacturing establishments 
in the state, with a capital of $14,213,000, 
8,275 workers and an annual output valued 
at $21,147,000. The most important of 
these industries was flour and grist milling. 
The dairy and creamery industry put out 
products valued at almost $17,000,000. in 
1916. 

In 1910, the population was 577,056, The 
1920 census put it at 645,730. In 1915, the 
state census showed a population of 636,- 
956. Of the population in 1910, 156,654 
were foreign-born, of whom some 46,000 
were Norwegian, 32,000 were Russian, 21,- 
500 were Canadian and 16,600 were Ger- 
The urban population was but 11% 


man. 
of the whole. Of the church membership, 
3881%,% is Roman Catholic and 37%% is 
Lutheran. 


The latest educational statistics show 
a school population of 200,532 with an en- 
rollment of 162,572, an average attendance 
of 114,582 and a teaching staff of 7,712. 
There are some 300 high schools and 5,400 
elementary schools. 


North Dakota: 
Admission of, into Union— 
Diseussed, 5485. 
Proclaimed, 5455. 
Lands in— 
Open to settlement by procla- 
mation, 5707. 
Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 5579. 
Lottery in, efforts to secure charter 
for, discussed, 5515. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5485. 


North German Lloyd, property of, taken 
over, 8536. 


North Point (Md.), Battle of.—After 
burning Washington in 1814 Gen. Ross with- 
drew to Admiral Cockburn’s fleet and the 
invaders ran up the Chesapeake Bay to the 
mouth of the Patapsco River. On the morn- 
ing of Sept. 12, 1814, the British forces 
9,000 strong were landed at North Point, 
twelve miles from Baltimore, with provi- 
sions for three days and eighty rounds of 
ammunition per man, Baltimore was de- 
fended by about the same number of troops 
under Gen. Samuel Smith. Hearing of the 
landing of the British, he sent Gen. Stricker 
with 3,200 men to oppose their advance. 
Gen. Ross was killed in a _ preliminary 
skirmish. The battle was carried on for 
four hours, when the Americans fell back 
toward the city and the British bivouacked 
eon the field. , 

North Polar Regions.—The arctic Ocean 
consists of a deep sea over 2,000 fath- 
oms, on the southern margin of which 
there is a broad continental shelf with 
numerous islands. Into this deeper sea 
there is only one broad channel, about 700 
miles, between Greenland and Scandinavia, 
Bering Strait is only 49 miles wide and 27 
fathoms deep. The southern boundary of 
the Arctic Ocean is the Wryville-Thomson 
and Faeroe-Icelandic submarine ridge, 
which separates the North Atlantic from 
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the Norwegian and Greenland seas. Most 
of the icebergs are formed on thé east 
and west coasts of Greenland and are ear- 
ried south by the Polar currents. The 
lowest temperature observed is -63° in 85° 
N. latitude, a good deal less than that of 
Verkhoyansk (-90°, the least recorded tem- 
perature of the globe). Worests of pine 
and larch reach 73°, N. in Siberia, and to 
the north of this are dwarf birches, wil- 
lows, mosses and lichens. There is suffi- 
cient vegetation to the north of Greenland 
to support rodents and ruminants. Among 
sea animals are the right whale and the 
narwhal, which is found further. north 
than any other species, and the walrus. 
The right whale is now almost extinct. 
Numerous: seals are found on the Arctic 
margin. Numerous races are found along 
the fringe of the Arctic. The Lapps are 
the original inhabitants of Arctic Norway; 
there are wandering tribes of Samoyedes, 
Tunguses and Yakuts; the Chukches of 
Bering Peninsula are more numerous than 
most of the nomadic tribes. The most 
northerly of the polar peoples are the Eski- 
mo. Peary owed the success of his expe- 
dition to the North Pole largely to the help 
of these tribes, who were called the Arctic 
Highlanders by Sir J. Ross. 


ELzploration.—The first discoveries in the 
Arctic were made by the Norsemen, Ice- 
land being reached in 861 A. D. and Green- 
land before 1,000 A. D, _Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia were visited from the set- 
tlements made in Greenland. Modern Arc- 
tic exploration may be said to commence 
with the search for the Northwest Passage. 
In 1496 John Cabot and his son Sebastian 
reached 58° N. latitude. In 1527 Robert 
Thorne, of Bristol, actually set out for the 
North Pole, but the records of his voyage 
are unsatisfactory. The first attempt on 
the Northeast Passage was made by Sir 
Hugh Willoughby. and Richard Chancellor, 
The latter succeeded in reaching the north 
coast of Russia at a point which ‘after- 
wards became the port of Archangel, and 
in opening up trade with that country. 
The second expedition in this direction was 
made by Stephen Burrough, who discov- 
ered Novaya Zemlya. In 1576 Martin Fro- 


bisher sailed for the Northwest Passage 
+a Fer Py oe Frobisher and Hudson 
raits. 


In 1585 John Davis made the most im- 
portant series of early voyages. He 
reached 75° N. latitude as a result of three 
expeditions, but was unable to make the 
passage round North America to the west. 
He demonstrated, however, the commercial 
importance of the Arctic in whales, seal 
and deer skins. In 1580 an expedition 
reached the Kara Sea under the auspices 
of the Muscovy Company, who in 1594 
and 1596 again fitted out ships for the ex- 
ploration of the Northeast Passage. The 
Pilot, Wiliam Barent, was the first Arctic 
explorer known to pass a winter in the 
Polar ice. 

In 1607 Henry Hudson began his remark- 
able voyages. His first two expeditions, 
in which he reached 80° 23’ N. latitude, 
were to the northeast. His last voyage in 
1610 was again directed towardethe North- 
west Passage. The Discovery was ice bound 
in Hudson Bay, and Hudson was deserted 
by his crew, who mutinied in the ensuing 
summer, and nothing is known of his fate. 
In 1615 William Baffin was appointed pilot 
to the Discovery and sent out by the Mer- 
chant Adventurers to search for the North- 
west Passage. In 1616 he penetrated north 
along the west coast of Greenland to lati- 
tude 77° 45’, a record not afterwards 
passed for two centuries. 


North Polar 


In 1725 Russian exploration began, and 
between that date and 1760 Bering mapped 
a large part of the northeast coast of Asia 
and opened up the fur trade. In 1773 
another strictly Polar expedition was 
planned, and John Phipps reached 80° 40’ 
N, latitude, to the north of Spitzbergen. 
In 1817 two expeditions were sent out 
with geographical and scientific aims, un- 
der Buchan and Franklin, and under Ross 
and Parry. In 1821 Parry made an at- 
tempt to the south of Lancaster Sound. 
A further voyage in 1823 was also unsuc- 
cessful. Meanwhile Franklin made _ an 
overland journey to the mouth of the Cop- 
permine River, where a canoe voyage was 
undertaken to Point ‘turnagain, 68° 18’ 
N. and 109° 25’ W. longitude, Franklin’s 
second overland journey (1825-1827) re- 
sulted in further exploration on the Arctic 
coast of North America. Parry’s last Arc- 
tic voyage in 1827 was an attempt to 
reach the Pole by sledge boats. From the 
north of Spitzbergen, traveling for the first 
time by night alone, he reached latitude 
82° 45’. -In 1829 Ross made another at- 
tempt on the Northwest Passage in the 
Victory, and reached Bellot Strait, the real 
channel leading to the Arctic Sea, but 
failed to recognize it as a passage, and re- 
turned without success after spending four 
winters in the ice. In the course of these 
voyages he attained the Magnetic Pole. 
The anxiety at Ross’s long absence led to 
Black’s relief voyage in the Terror. The 
Erebus and Terror, which had returned from 
the Antarctic, were fitted out with steam, 
and Franklin was commissioned in 1845 to 
attempt the entrance to Lancaster Sound. 
The two ships were last sighted near this 
point by a whaler, but were never seen 
again. In 1847 relief expeditions were 
sent out from the east through Lancaster 
Sound, from the west through Bering 
Strait, and from the south to the Arctic 
shores of North America. 


The final result of these search expedi- 
tions was the completion of the Northwest 
Passage by M’Clure, who returned home in 
1854. The first authoritative news of the 
fate of Franklin was obtained by Rae in 
his exploration of the west coast of Booth- 
ia. In 1857 Lady Franklin fitted out a last 
search expedition, which was commanded 
by M’Clintock, and finally Franklin’s last 
record was found on the east coast of 
King William’s Land. From this it was 
learned that his ship had been caught in 
the ice and never released. Till 1874 
further Polar exploration was left to Amer- 
ican, German, and Austrian explorers. 

The Northeast Passage was discovered 
by Nordenskiéld, who reached the mouth 
of the Yenisei in two successive years, and 
attained the East Cape in 1879, after a 
SA in the ice not far from Bering 

rait. 


The first crossing of the lofty ice-coy- 
ered plateau of Greenland was accom- 
plished by Nansen in 1888. Another re- 
markable journey over the inland ice was 
earried through by Peary, who proved 
the insular character of Greenland. . In 
1892 Nansen attempted to reach the Pole 
by a novel method. His plan was to fol- 
low the course taken by the ill-fated 
Jeannette, which had been caught in the 
ice near Wrangel Land, and had drifted to 
New Siberia. The Fram was constructed 
to withstand enormous ice pressure, and 
preparations were made for drifting across 
the Polar Basin in the hope that the cur- 
rents would bring the ship close to the 
Pole. Finding that the ship’s track did 
not approach sufficiently near to the Pole, 
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Nansen and Johannsen left the ship in 1895 
with dogs and sledges, and reached N. lati- 
tude 86° 14’. the farthest point attained 
up to that time. The Fram, under the 
command of Otto Sverdrup, finally reached 
Norway in safety, after drifting to near- 
ly as high a latitude as that attained by 
Nansen. 


In 1896 an attempt to reach the North 
Pole by balloon was made by Andree, but 
the expedition was never seen again. In 
1909 the Duke of the Abruzzi made an 
expedition in the Stella Polare, and Captain 
Cagni succeeded in reaching latitude 86° 
32’, a little north of Nansen’s record, by 
a sledge journey over the ice. 

The honor of first reaching the Pole was 
reserveu for Commander Robert Edwin 
Peary, of the United States Navy, wuo 
finally, after many voyages in the north 
of Greenland, attained success by a re- 
markable sledge journey during the winter 
night, reaching the North Pole on April 
6, 1909. (See Article Explorations.) 


_ Peary’s expedition left the United States 
in the summer of 1908. Besides Peary, the 
personnel of the expedition comprised Doc- 
tor Goodsell, Professors Donald McMillan 
and Ross G. Marvin, Matthew Henson 
(colored), George Borup, and Captain Bart- 
lett and crew of Peary’s ship, the Roosevelt. 


Etah, the farthest North settlement on 
Greenland, was reached without much diffi- 
culty, whence the party proceeded to Camp 
Sheridan, where the long winter night was 
spent. _ When at length the first indications 
of the passing of the Arctic winter were 
seen, the explorers advanced to the north 
shore of Grant Land, where they encamped 
at a spot which they christened “Camp 
Columbia,”” and from which the dash for 
the Pole was made, with the men named 
above and 17 Eskimos with their numerous 
sledges and dogs, 5 


By March 14, 1909, lattitude 84° 29’ was 
reached, and the first supporting party 
turned back under the command of Doctor 
Goodsell. By March 20, 85° 23’ was at- 
tained, and Borup turned back with the 
second supporting party. On March 25, 
Marvin retired with the third supporting 
party at 86° 38’, only to be drowned in the 
icy waters by a miscalculation of the 
strength of the ice to which he entrusted 
his weight. On April 1, the continually 
favoring conditions enabled Peary to reach 
88°. With success thus opening up before 
him, Peary turned back Bartlett with the 
fourth supporting party, and made his final 
dash for the Pole accompanied only by 
Henson, four Hskimos, with their sledges 
and dogs, and with supplies which at the 
utmost would last only for forty days. 


Every circumstance was propitious. The 
ice was smooth and offered comparatively 
few obstacles to progress, while there was 
need for little climbing—a striking con- 
trast to the conditions which Amundsen and 
Scott were to meet not many months later 
at the South ‘Pole (see South Polar 
Regions). The weather became much warm- 
er, rising to only 15 below zero, and the 
party plugged ahead with hope high in 
their breasts when they found that they 
could average almost three miles an hour 
Numerous observations showed that the 
distance to the Pole was becoming shorter 
and shorter, until finally 32 miles were 
covered in a march of 12 hours, at the end 
of which an observation showed that the 
party had stopped at 89° 57’; and the at- 
calnmeny of 90° was a matter only of min- 

es. ) 
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_ As far as eye could see, a level plain of 
ice covered the pole. No land was visible, 
but a hut was erected, with a flag pole to 
which the Stars and Stripes were firmly 
fastened. The return journey presented 
few difficulties—Camp Columbia was 
reached on April 23, and on September 6, 
1909, the entire world was thrilled by the 
news that the goal at which so many 
attempts had been made and for which so 
many costly sacrifices had been ungrudg- 
ingly paid, had been attained. 

For further description of the Arctic re- 
gions, and of attempts to conquer them, see 
the article, Arctic Explorations. 

North Pole, discovery of. (See North 

Polar Regions and Arctic Explora- 


tions.) 
North Star, The. (See Rodgers, The.) 


Northeastern Boundary.—By the treaty 
of 1783 the northeastern boundary of the 
United States was defined as extending 
from the source of the St. Croix River 
due north to the highlands or watershed 
between the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
systems, thence along those highlands to 
the northwesternmost head of the Connec- 
ticut River. There was a continual dis- 
pute over this boundary, and the claims 
of Americans and Canadians were pressed 
so vigorously as to lead to preparation for 
hostilities. The matter was referred to 
arbitration. In 1831 the King of the Neth- 
erlands, as arbitrator, made an award which 
neither Great Britain nor the United 
States would accept. Finally by the Web- 
ster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 the present 
boundary was agreed upon, not far from 
that suggested by the Dutch King. The 
United States secured about seven-twelfths 
of the disputed territory and Great Britain 
five-twelfths. 


Northeastern Boundary between United 

States and Great Britain: 

Amicable settlement of, discussed, 
1747, 1811, 1820. 

Appropriation for survey of, neces- 
sary, 1845. 

Arbitration committed to citizens of 
Maine, 1007. 

Ashburton treaty discussed. 
Ashburton Treaty.) 

Commissioners appointed to fix, 188, 
191, 242, 264, 1821. 

Convention with Great Britain re- 
garding, 347, 351, 958. 

Conventional agreement to be ar- 
ranged, 1811. 

Correspondence in regard to, 1564, 
1622, 1648, 1687, 1738, 1785, 1791, 
1798, 1812, 1945, 1965, 2023. 

Referred to, 1448, 1784, 2278. 

Depredations committed on disputed 

territory, 1733. 


(See 


' Correspondence regarding, 1738, 
1785, 1791. 
Disagreement in decision of, 819, 


947. 
Report of, 1846, 1945, 1965, 2024, 
2087. 
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Discussed, 64, 65, 191, 242, 264, 268, 
1156, 1239, 1316, 1368, 1455, 1591, 

ne 1931, 2047. 

Hxcitement growing out of, partiall 
subsided, 1820. ~ ee : 

Imprisonment of American citizens 

charged with trespassing, 963, 
969;-990;, 1123. 
Rélease of, 1110. 

Joint commission for survey of— 
Appointment of, referred to, 1702. 
Report of, 2024. 

King of Netherlands selected as ar- 

bitrator, 974. 
Award of, referred to, 1110, 1122, 
1123, 1126, 
Great Britain agrees to, 1123. 
Protest of United States min- 
ister against, 1122. 
Maps regarding transmitted, 960. 
Proposition of United States for 
settlement of— 
Declined by Great Britain, 1368. 
To be acceded to by Great Britain, 
1811. 

Referred to, 922, 946, 1070, 1133, 
1156, 1200, 1346, 1448, 1697, 1729, 
1784, 1796, 1805, 1954. 

Reports of commissioners on, 1846, 
1945, 1965, 2024, 2087. 

Resolutions of Maine legislature re- 

, garding, 1126. 

Survey of, referred to, 1845, 1931, 
1945. 

Treaty regarding, discussed, 2015, 
2047. 


Northern Cheyenne Indians. 
dian Tribes.) 


Northwest Territory.—The portion of the 
United States known in history as the 
Northwest Territory comprises all the coun- 
try lying between the Ohio River, the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Great Lakes, im- 
mediately west of the original states, and 
now forming the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. The 
original states severally laid claim to this 
territory by their charters, which granted 
possession from ocean to ocean. New York 
ceded her claims to this region to the 
General Government in 1782, and was fol- 
lowed by Virginia in 1784, Massachusetts 
in 1785, and Connecticut in 1786. The 
latter state, however, retained a small tract 
as the foundation for her school fund. 
This became known as the Western Re- 
serye. . 


Congress in July, 1787, passed an ordi- 
nance for the government of this territory, 
and to the wise measures incorporated into 
that law the states formed from the terri- 
tory are indebted for much that is wise 
and judicious in their constitutions. It is 
claimed by some that the foundations for 
future national greatness were laid by the 
manner in which Congress dealt with the 
question of territorial government at this 
time. A clause forbidding slavery after 
1800 was at first voted down, but after- 
wards, was adopted. The ordinance pro- 
vided that no land should be taken up 
until it had been purchased from the In- 
dians and offered for sale by the United 


- 


(See In- 
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States; no property qualification was to be 
required of electors or elected; a tempo- 
rary government might be established until 
the male population of the territory reached 
5,000, then a permanent representative 
government would be permitted, with a 
Representative in Congress entitled to de- 
bate but not to vote. When the inhabi- 
tants of any one of the five divisions of 
the territory reached 60,000 it should be 
admitted as a state, these states to re- 
main forever a part of the United States, 
pay their portion of the Federal debt, and 
in their government uphold republican 
forms and prohibit slavery; but fugitive 
slaves were to be surrendered. Arthur St. 
Clair was governor from 1788 to 1802. 


Northwest Territory: 

Government established in, and rec- 
ommendations made to enable the 
governor and secretary to visit the 
posts in, 190. 


Northwestern Boundary.—The territory 
bounded on the north by lat. 54° 40’, on 
the east by the Rocky Mountains, on the 
south by lat. 42°, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean, has been variously claimed 
by Russia, Spain, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Russia’s claim rested for 
the most part upon occupation by fur trad- 
ers, and was settled by a treaty of Jan. 
11, 1825, under the terms of which the 
United States were to make no settlements 
north of lat. 54° 40’ and Russia none 
south of that latitude. England made a 
treaty with Russia on the same terms. By 
the treaty which ceded Florida in 1819 the 
Spanish claims were confined to the south 
of lat. 42°. This left the territory be- 
tween 42° and 54° 40’ to the Americans 
and Wnglish. Great Britain had no claim 
by discovery. The claim of the United 
States rested upon the voyage of Gray up 
the Columbia River in 1792 and the ex- 
plorations of Lewis and Clark through the 
Rocky Mountains and the Oregon country 
in 1805 and 1806 under the orders of Jef- 
ferson., By the treaty of Oct. 20, 1818, 
the entire country west of the Rocky 
Mountains was to be opened to both coun- 
tries for ten years, and at the end of this 
period joint occupation for an indefinite 
time was agreed upon. This arrangement 
produced much dissatisfaction and was 
made a political issue in the United States 
in 1844. (See ‘Fifty-four Forty or Fight.’’) 
After considerable negotiation lat. 49° was 
agreed upon (in 1846) as the boundary 
from the Rocky Mountains to the channel 
between Vancouver Island and the main- 
land. (See also San Juan de Fuca ex- 
plorations. ) 


Northwestern Boundary between Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain. 

Commission for settlement of, recom- 
mended and referred to, 2810, 2866, 
3989, 4056. 

Convention for adjustment of, 958, 

2243, 2299, 3380. 
Concluded and signed, 2302. 
Exchange of ratifications referred 
to, 2307. | 

Correspondence regarding, 890. 
Referred to, 2127. 

Discussed, 705, 922, 946, 956, 
1614, 1615, 1684, 2049, 2063, 
2127 2180, 2190, 2214, 2242, 
2484, 3092, 3197, 3894, 3899, 


1133, 
2110, 
2277, 
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Emperor of Germany chosen as arbi- 
trator, 4097. 
Award of, 4139. 
Thanks of United States tendered, 
4140. 
Final settlement of, 4357, 4382. 
Joint commission for marking, 4141. 
Report of, 4191. 
Marking and tracing of, 
mended, 2655, 2741. 
Settlement of— 
By arbitration, 4139. 
Recommended, 3198, 3213. 
Proposition regarding, by— 
Great Britain— 
Declined, 2243. 
Referred to, 2305. 
Submitted, 2299. 
Accepted, 2302. 
Ratification of, referred to, 
2307. 
United States 
2243. 
Referred to, 2305. 
Referred to, 2484. 
Treaty regarding, 3894, 3956. 
Warlike preparations made by Great 
Britain on account of, 2277. 


Norwalk Harbor, Conn., survey of, re- 
ferred to, 1043. 


Norway.—Norway occupies the west and 
north of the Scandinavian peninsula, be- 
tween 57° 58'-71” 11’ N. latitude and 4° 
80’ 31° 11’ EH. longitude. Within these 
limits lie the mainland and a multitude of 
islands and inlets, estimated at 150,000 
in all. The boundaries on the north, west, 
and south are the Arctic and Atlantic 
Oceans and the North Sea, and the south- 
east coast is washed by the phases Rack, 
which separates the kingdom from the 
Danish promontory of Jutland. The Swed- 
ish frontier forms the eastern boundary, 
but beyond this frontier to the northeast 
the Norwegian Amt of Finmarken extends 
along the Lei arei) of the Russian Grand 
Duehy of Finland. 


Physical Features and Climate.—The 
coast is extremely rugged, broken by inlets 
or fjords, and studded with islands. The 
fjords run inland for a great distance, 
with precipitous cliffs on either side, and 
down many of them the mountain torrents 
find their way to the sea in picturesque, 
elevated waterfalls. 

The coast is fringed with a ‘‘fence of 
islands’ (skjergaard), almost throughout 
its length from southeast to northeast. 
In the extreme north is the large island 
of Mageré, which contains, in North Cape, 
the most northerly point of Norway and 
of the continent of Europe. * 


Norway consists of an almost continuous 
plateau, with frequent peaks and valleys. 
In addition to the fjords there are count- 
less inland lakes, the largest being Mjésen, 
sixty miles in length. The principal river 
of Norway is the Glommen. Many of the 
rivers run in precipitous beds, and mag- 
nificent waterfalls occur in the course of 
many of them, the most famous being 
Sarpsfos on the Glommen, Rjukanfos, or 
“Smoking Fall.’’ on the Maan, Lotefos and 
which discharge into Har- 
Ganger Fjord, and Véringsfos, on the Bjoreia 

ver. 


recom- 


declined, 2111, 
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The climate of Norway is in no way 
typical of the latitudes in which the king- 
dom is situated, for although a great part 
of the land lies within the Arctic Circle, 
the coast is kept free of ice by the pre- 
vailing southwest winds and the Gulf 
Stream drift of warm waters from the At- 
lantic Ocean. The direction of the Gulf 
Stream is not only along the west, but 
round the north and northeast coast, and 
the most northerly point of the kingdom is 
thus kept free from the icy currents which 
cause many lands in lower latitudes to be 
ice-bound; in fact, the Skager Rack of 
the south is liable to be closed by ice al- 
though the seas of northernmost Norway, 
1,000 miles nearer the North Pole, are 
free all the year round. The highest mean 
annual temperature is 45° Fahrenheit or 
the southwest coast, and the lowest mean 
is 1° above freezing in the extreme north, 
when the summer average is as high as 
53° Fahrenheit, as against 62°, the sum- 
mer mean at the capital. 


History.—The Kingdom of Norway had 
been established for some centuries and 
Christianity had been introduced about 150 
years when King Harald III. fell at Stam- 
ford Bridge in England (1066 A. D.), and 
from 1389-1521 the kingdom formed part 
of the tripartite League of Kalmar (see 
Denmark), by which Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark were united under King Eric 
(1389-1397). In 1521, the secession of 
Sweden left Norway in union with Den- 
mark, and in 1814, by the Treaty of 
Kiel (Jan. 14, 1814) this union was dis- 
solved, and the kingdoms of Norway and 
Sweden were united under one crown. In 
1905 the Norwegian Storting adopted a 
resolution dissolving the union with Swe- 
den (June 7), and later in the same year 
a referendum resulted in an overwhelming 
majority (368,211 votes to 184) in favor 
of the dissolution of the union. Negotia- 
tions between representatives of Norway 
and Sweden settled the terms of the sever- 
ance, which was ratified by the Norwegian 
Storting and the Swedish Riksdag on Oct. 
9. On Oct. 27 King Oscar of Sweden and 
Norway issued a proclamation relinquish- 
ing the crown of Norway, and a Nor- 
wegian referendum authorized the _ Stor- 
ting to offer the crown to Prince Charles 
of Denmark, who entered the Norwegian 
eapital with his consort on Noy. 25, and 
was crowned in Trondhjem Cathedral in 
1906, as King Haakon VII, the first of that 
name (Haakon the Good), having reigned 
over Norway from 935-961 A. D. 

Government.—According to its Constitu- 
tion, dating from 1814, Norway is a Consti- 
tutional and hereditary monarchy. The 
king may twice veto an act of congress, 
but a bill passing three successive con- 
gresses formed by separate elections be- 
comes law without his assent. The king is 
the commander-in-chief of the army, and 
navy, and makes most of the public nomina- 
tions. 

The Congress, or Storting, is elected by 
direct suffrage, male and female, The vot- 
ing age is 25. Elections are held every three 
years, and the congress meets annually. The 
number elected is 126, 42 from the towns 
and 84 from the rural constituencies. The 
entire body then selects the one-fourth of 
its membership to compose the upper house, 
or Lagting. ‘The lower house is called the 
Odelsting. In case of disagreement, a joint 
session is held, when_ the law in dispute 
may be passed by a two-thirds vote of the 
combined membership. 

The king exercises his executive power 
through a council of state, composed of 
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the premier, the true head of the Govern- 
ment, and a number of ministers in charge 
of the executive departments. 
_For local government, the country is 
divided into twenty districts. These again 
are further divided for the purposes of 
municipal and district government. 
‘There are separate courts for civil and 
criminal cases. Civil cases are generally 
brought, before a court of mediation (for- 
likskommission) from which appeals may 
be brought to local court or to the three 
superior courts of appeal (overretter) at 
Christiania, Bergen and Trondhjem. Crimi- 
hal cases_are tried by jury courts or at 
assizes. The final court of the Kingdom 
is the Supreme Court at Christiania. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Population 

Governments Area Last Last 
Sq. Mi. Oensus Estimate 
Akershus 2,021 128,042 163,054 
Aust-Agder 3,608 © 76,456 79,825 
Berzeni?... secrete 5 76,867 90,733 
Buskerud ......5,719 123,643 134,383 
MINMATK: «chevees 18,366 38,065 44,777 
Hedmark ..... 10,608 134,555 146,831 
Hordaland ....6,024 146,006 157,000 
Kristiana. 2.0... 6 241,834 259,445 
INEOT Ce Wi ivichenchere cs 5,786 144,622 156,876 
Nordland 14,917 164,687 172,700 
Nord Trondelag 8,683 84,948 88,773 
Olstiold srs... 1,600 152,306 159,289 
Orland... sae 9,756 119,236 127,675 
RyLOMce ears Se 141,040 168,792 
Sogn og Fjordane 7,134 90,040 91,080 
Sor Trondelag .7,184 148,306 167,522 
Telemark. fe .s. 5,863 108,084 124,740 
DEON chee. 1OMSi 81,902 89,608 
Vest-Agder 2,804 82,067 87,184 
ViEStLOld: sinensis o S OOD 109,076 121,723 
Totals ....124,643 2,391,782 2,632,010 


Of the population enrolled at the last 
census, about 70% was rural. The national 
church is the Evangelical Lutheran and it 
is endowed by the state, with its clergy 
nominated by the king. Education is com- 
pulsory to the age of 14. The latest educa- 
tional statistics show 6,130 public rural 
elementary schools, with 283,136 pupils; 
and 3,345 public urban elementary schools, 
with 98,876 pupils. There were also 9 
secondary schools, and a number of pro- 
fessional and special schools. The Univer- 
sity of Kristiania is attended by almost 
2,000 students. 

Finance.—The last budget was in the 
neighborhood of 625,000,000 crowns, the 
crown being equal to about $0.27 in the 
United States currency. The public debt 
amounts to about 455,500,000 crowns. 

Production and Industry.—The barren- 
ness and ruggedness of the country makes 
agriculture difficult and infrequent. Only 
about 314% of the total area is under cul- 
tivation, with about 21144% under forests. 
The latest annual report of agricultural pro- 
duction in acreage and yield in terms of 
quarters was as follows: 


Crop Acreage Quarters 
POLLOCK, Ueleieie roneterees 145,000 Seg eens 
ed OR ee ea 355,220 1,757,308 
Barleva wince ccs ees. 115,646 462,917 

*Bushels Tons. 


There are also small crops of rye, mixed 
corn and wheat. The live-stock of Norway 
is reported as 220,900 horses, 1,053,743 


Norway 


cattle, 1,216,291 sheep, 208,582 goats and 
224,803 swine. 

The chief wealth of the country is to 
be found in its forests and fisheries, There 
are about 26,500 square miles of forests, 
chiefly pine. The value of the timber ex- 
ported annually has risen to some 100,- 
000,000 crowns, and of the wood pulp, 
to 200,000,000 crowns. 

Pyrite, with its copper and sulphur con- 
tent, is the most. valuable mineral product. 
There. are fields of iron ore, but there is a 
shortage of coal for smelting. Silver and 
nickel are also found. 

About half of Norway’s annual export 
value comes from fisheries. There are about 
120,000 persons engaged in the fisheries, 
chiefly in  cod-fisheries. In value, the 
herring product runs a close second to the 
cod. The whale, seal, shark and walrus 
fisheries are also highly profitable. 


In manufacturing, the chief industry is 
the production of *\various nitrates and 
other electro-chemical products. The last 
industrial census showed the chief indus- 
tries as follows: 


Industry No. Plants Workers 
Machinery, Metals: ..........% 944 36,706 
Wood, bone, horn, etc. ......- 2,044 24,526 
HOOd) PROGUCES: vis «> oe nan akeee 1,652 24,472 
WPADEP sr cle sie tueseuousl«. aieganees shee Sa 197 15,484 
@hemicals;-Ous mete. © cismrs es Sti V2 6 
EPOX GLO -<i¢ c:cayoresenetane: Oras teceetea « 263 11,639 
loti eA Me o.5 kche: spores ON wieiern sa 436 11,275 


The total number of establishments was 
6,886 and the total number of industrial 
workers was 161,722. 


Foreign Trade—For the last year for 
which figures are available, the imports 
amounted to 1,353,664,900 crowns and the 
exports of Norwegian products to 974,475,- 
000 crowns. Of the import values 387,900,- 
000 crowns came from the United States, 
374,000,000 from United Kingdom; 176,- 
471,000 from Germany, and 132,441,000 
from Sweden. Of the export values, 291,- 
776 crowns went to Germany, 274,424,000 
to the United Kingdom, and 98,000,000 
erowns to Russia and Finland. 


Of the export values, 326,648,000 crowns 
were represented by food products, 180,- 
000,000 by timber and wooden goods, 119,- 
000,000 by mineral manufactures, 91,000,- 
000 by oils, tallow, etc. Of the imports, 
the chief, in order of value, were vessels, 
earriages, machinery, etc.; raw minerals; 
breadstuffs ; textiles ; 
manufactured metals. 


In the last fiscal year, the United States 
exported to Norway goods valued at $115,- 
333,000 and imported from Norway goods 
valued at $15,025,000. 


The Norwegian merchant marine ‘consists 
of some 3,424 vessels of 1,500,000 net tons, 
of which 2,761, of 1,165,000 tons are steam 
and motor vessels. In the last year for 
which figures are available, some 4,570 
vessels of 2,560,000 tons entered and cleared 
from Norwegian ports, chiefly from Kris- 
tiania and Bergen. 


Communications.—The length of the Goy- 
ernment railroads is 1,720 miles and of the 
private ‘lines, 290 miles. The Government 
telegraph and telephone lines have a length 
of more than 15,000 miles, with 68,000 
poe of wire. There are.1,725 telegraph 
offices, 


unwrought and 
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Cities —The capital is Kristiana, 260,- 
000. Other large towns are Bergen, 91,- 
000; Trondhejm, 54,000; Stavanger, 46,- 
000; Drammen, 26,000, There are 12 other 
towns with a population above 10,000. 


N’Quentl-m4-mish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 

Nuestra Senora, The, seizure of, and 
claims arising out of, discussed, 3795. 


Nullification—The general meaning of 
nullification is the act of invalidating or 
making void. In American politics it is 
almost exclusively applied to the doctrine 
set forth by John C. Calhoun and his friends 
in the South Carolina controversy with the 
Federal Government, 1828-1833. This doc- 
trine asserted the right of any state to 
declare the unconstitutionality of any 
United States law, though it should have 
been enacted in the proper manner and 
held to be constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It was further 
claimed that any attempt to enforce such 
law in a state which had refused to ac- 
knowledge its validity would justify it in 
at once leaving the Union. The immediate 
cause of this declaration of principles was 
that the existing tariff law bore unjustly, 
so it was claimed, on the non-manufac- 
turing and raw-material-producing states 
of the south. The arguments in fa- 
vor of nullification were mainly based upon 
language used by Jefferson and Madison in 
the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 
1798 and 1799 in regard to the alien and 
sedition laws. Here it was asserted that 
the General Government was not ‘“‘the final 
or exclusive judge of the powers delegated 
to itself, but that, as in all other cases of 
compact among powers having no common 
judge, each party has an equal right to 
judge for itself, as well of infractions as 
of the mode and measure of redress.’’ Sen- 
ator Hayne, of South Carolina, was the 
first to advocate this doctrine in Congress. 
On the advice of Calhoun the governor of 
South Carolina called a convention, and an 
ordinance of nullification was passed on 
Noy. 19, 1832. This ordinance declared 
the Federal tariff law ‘“‘null and void’? and 
authorized the citizens to refuse payment 
of duties under it. It -also denied the 
right of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to pass upon the nullification ordi- 
nance. The legislature was on the point 
of enacting a bill in accordance with this 
ordinance when the necessity was partly 
obviated by the passage of Clay’s’ com- 
promise measures (c¢c. v., in 1833). The 
attempt to interfere with the execution 
of Federal laws was met by President 
Jackson's prompt instructions to the reve. 
nue officers at Charleston, his proclama, 
tion of Dec. 10, 1832 (1203), and his spe. 
cial message to Congress on the subject 
(1178); March 38, 1833, a new tariff bill 
was passed which gave satisfaction to the 
nullifiers, and on March 16 a state conven. 
tion of South Carolina repealed the ordi. 
nance of nullification. i 


Nullification: 


Message regarding, 1173. 
Proclamation regarding, 1203. 
Referred to, 1185, 1197: 
Nutrias, The, seizure of, and claims, 
arising out of, 4114, 5198, 5547, 
5673, 5873, 5962. 


Award in case of, 6070. 


Oath 


Oath.—A solemn appeal to the Supreme 


Being in attestation of the truth of some 
statement or the binding character of some 
covenant, undertaking, or promise. In 
point of law an oath is a solemn declaration 
which is necessary as a condition to the 
filling of some office more or less public or 
of giving eyidence in a court of justice, 
The Constitution requires that before the 
President shall ‘‘enter on the execution of 
his office he shall take the following oath 
or affirmation: ‘I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.’’’ The first act of Congress 
provided for oaths of office. An oath sim- 
ilar to the foregoing is required of. all offi- 
cers of the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial departments of states and the na- 
tion. 


Congress in June, 1778, directed Wash- 
ington to administer the following oath of 
allegiance to the officers of the Army be- 
fore leaving Valley Forge: “I, [name and 
office] in the armies of the United States 
of ‘America, do acknowledge the United 
States of America to be free, independent, 
and sovereign states, and declare that the 
people thereof owe no allegiance or obedi- 
ence to George III, King of Great Britain, 
and I renounce, refuse, and abjure any 
allegiance or obedience to him; and I do— 
that I will to the utmost of my power 
support, maintain, and defend the United 
States against the said King George III, 
his heirs and successors, and his or their 
abettors, assistants, and adherents, and 
will serve the said United States in the 
office of. which I now hold, with fidel- 
ity according to the best of my skill and 
understanding.’ By an act of Congress of 
Aug. 8, 1861, the oath of allegiance for 
the cadets at West Point was amended so 
as to abjure all allegiance, sovereignty, or 
fealty to any _ state, county or country 
whatsoever and to require unqualified sup- 
port of the Constitution and the National 
Government. In 1865 oaths of allegiance 
were required as a condition of pardon of 
persons who had participated in the rebel- 
lion. The oath required of persons ap- 
pointed to office from the southern states, 
declaring that they had in no way aided 
or abetted the rebellion, was called the 
“iron clad oath,” and was modified as soon 
as all apprehension of further difficulty 
with the South had passed away. 


The oath administered to jurors enter- 
ing upon their duties is substantially as 
follows: “You shall well and truly try the 
issue between the parties and a true ver- 
dict give according to the evidence, so 
help you God”: and the juror sometimes 
kisses the New ‘Testament. Witnesses 
must be sworn in a similar manner, the 
word being, ‘‘The evidence you shall give 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God. 
Witnesses must haye sufficient understand- 
ing to know the nature of an oath, and 
-on this ground young children are excluded 
as witnesses. A religious belief was_for- 
merly required before an oath eould be 
considered as binding. Several statutes of 
Congress permit a simple affirmation in 
lieu of an appeal to the Almighty. Any 
person having conscientious scruples 
against oaths now makes a solemn affirma- 
tion. Jews are sworn on the Pentateuch, - 
keep on their hats, and eonclude their 
oaths with the words ‘‘so help me Jeho- 
yah.” A Mohammedan is sworn on the 
Koran. A Chinaman is sworn by_ break- 
ing a dish on the witness vex or behead- 
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Ing a fowl. The form of taking an oath 
is immaterial, the essential thing being 
that the witness acknowledge some bind- 
ing effect derived from his sense of moral 
obligation to tell the truth. (See also 
Perjury.) 
Oath of Allegiance, army, officers di- 
rected to subscribe, anew, 3219. 
Taken by insurgents in the Philip- 
pines, 6692. 
Oath of Office: 
Act prescribing, for participants in 
Meets between the States discussed, 


Modification of, recommended, 3580. 


Observatories. (See Meteorological Ob- 
servatory; Naval Observatory.) 


Obtrusive Partizanship.— An expression 
often incorrectly quoted as “Offensive Parti- 
zanship” (used by Grover Cleveland, 5079). 
In the same message he used the term “Per- 
nicious Activity.”” Both these expressions 
referred to efforts on the part of office-hold- 
ers to influence voting, and became very 
popular. 


Occupations in the United States—The 
occupations of women in the United States 
are treated in the article ‘Women in In- 
dustry.’’ The following figures relate to the 
occupation of males, as shown by the last 
federal census. 


81.3% of all males of ten years and 
above were gainfully employed, as com- 
pared with 78.7% in 1880. Of all males 
between the ages of 10 and 13, 161%4% are 
employed; of those between 14 and 15, 
41144% are employed; of those between the 
ages of 16 and 20, 79%; of those between 
21 and 44, 97%; and of those over 45, 
86%. Of the total number of males ten 
years of age and over who were gainfully 
employed in 1910, 214% were between 10 
and 13; 3% between 14 and 15; 12% 
between 16 and 20; 5614% between 21 and 
44; and 26% above 45. The age limits are 
both inclusive. 

The total number of males of ten years 
of age and above gainfully employed was 
30,091,564. In agricultural pursuits were 
10,760,875 or 36% ; in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits were 9,035,426 or 
30% ; in trade and transportation were 
6,408,378 or 21%; in domestic and per- 
sonal service were 2,740,176, or 9%; and 
i Seige pursuits were 1,151,709 or 

Oe 

The numbers in typical occupations were 
as follows: Farmers, 5,607,297; farm 
laborers, 4,460,634; coal miners, 613,519; 
other miners, 191,381; carpenters, 817,082; 
laborers, 3,394,461; teamsters, ete., 408,- 
896; clerks, 275,589 ; commercial travellers, 
161,027: retail dealers, 1,127,927; sales- 
men, 663,410; clergymen, 117,333 ; lawyers, 
114,146 ; doctors, 142,117. 


Ocean Cables: 

Amount expended for telegraphing 
by, referred to, 4123. 

Atlantie telegraph referred to, 3329, 
3382, 3445, 3653. 

Between France and, America to be 
landed on Massachusetts coast 
discussed, 4519. 

Communication recommended with— 
Australia, 4567. 


Ocean Cables 


Guam, Island of, 6354. 
Hawaiian Islands, 4565, 5086, 5368, 


5761, 6354. 
Surveys for, in progress, 5623, 
5663, 5679. 


Japan, 4565. 
Philippine Islands, 6354. 

Concessions to companies and rights 
of United States regarding, dis- 
cussed, 3989, 4297, 4519. 

Convention regarding, 5119, 5176, 

Corporate company proposing to 
operate cable between France and 
America discussed, 3989, 4297, 4519. 

International agreement regarding 
interchange of messages recom- 
mended, 6401. 

International convention at Paris for 

protection ef, in— 
1880, 4714. 
1884, 4799. 
Declaration of, transmitted to 
Senate, 5117, 5187. 
Discussed,. 5084, 
Legislation to .carry into effect 
recommended, 5180. 

Landing of, on American shores re- 
ferred to, 4853, 5124. 

Legislation for protection of, recom- 
mended, 4864. 

Plan for connecting American and 
European telegraph lines by, re- 
ferred to, 2952. 

Rate charges imposed upon American 
corporation, questions with Argen- 
tine Republie regarding, 6323. 

Recommendations of International 
American Conference regarding, re- 
ferred to, 5511. 

Stipulations with French Cable Co. 
referred to, 4738, 4744. 


Ocean Freight Rates, discussed, 8028. 


Oceania.—One of the geographical divi- 
sions of the globe. It embraces the Conti- 
nent of Australia and the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean east to Easter Island (109° 
W.). The islands; generally are grouped 
in two divisions—Australasia and Poly- 
nesia. : 

Australasia is subdivided into Australia 
proper and Melanesia, ‘islands of the 
blacks.’’ The latter includes New Guinea, 
Bismarck Archipelago, New Caledonia Isl- 
and, and Solomon, Santa Cruz, New Heb- 
rides, and Loyalty groups. The Fiji Isl- 
ands (Polynesia), are usually treated with 
Australia, as are New Zealand, and Tas- 
mania. 

Polynesia comprises Polynesia proper— 
Ellice, Samoan, Pheenix, Palmyra, Society, 
and Tuamotu Islands—and Micronesia, ‘‘the 
little islands.” The latter embraces the re- 
maining islands of the Pacific, including 
Marianne and Caroline west and Hawaiian 
east. Land area of Oceania, 3,460,000 
square miles—more than three-fourths be- 
longing to Australia. (See Australia.) 

For the Oceanic possessions of the Unit- 
ed States see Hawaii and the islands of 
Wake and Guam. 
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British Possessions.—Besides the islands 
constituting Australasia, the principal 
roups, and isolated islands belonging to 
Great Britain are Cook Islands, Manihiki, 
Tokelau and Phenix groups, Ellice Islands, 
Gilbert Islands, Santa Cruz Islands, British 
Solomon Islands, and the. Islands of Pit- 
eairn, Fanning, Malden, and Christmas. 
The New Hebrides Islands are jointly pro- 
tected by Great Britain and France. 


French Possessions.—New Caledonia and 
dependencies, and the Society Islands, the 
Marquesas, Tuamotu, Gambier, and Tubuai 
groups, and the Island of Rapa. 


Former German Colonies.—Before the de- 
feat of Germany in the World War, the 
German colonies in Oceania comprised 
Kaiserwilhelmsland, the northern section 
of southeast New Guinea; the Bismarck 
Archipelago; the German Solomon Islands; 
Nauru; the Caroline Islands; the Marschall 
Islands; and the Marianne or lLadrone 
Islands, with the exception of Guam. These 
possessions were occupied by the Entente 
Allies in the World War, chiefly by Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand troops, with 
Japanese capturing the Caroline, Marschall 
and Marianne Islands. The Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles provisions for the complete sur- 
render of these possessions by Germany. 
They were to be assigned to various Entente 
Powers as mandatories. The exact disposi- 
tion was the subject of lengthy negotiations 
after the conclusion of peace, but it was 
generally understood that the Marschall, 
Caroline and Marianne Islands were to be 
assigned to Japan; and the remainder 
chiefly to Great Britain, with Australia re- 
ceiving the mandate for some of the 
territory. 


New Guinea.—Discovered by Portuguese 
in 1511; named Papua in 1526; New 
Guinea in 1545. Visited by Dutch 1676. 
Circumnavigated by Dampier 1699. The 
Dutch took possession of the country west 
of 141° E. in 1828. The southeastern fpor- 
tion became a British protectorate in 
1884; a Crown Colony in 1888. A Ger- 
man protectorate was established in the 
northeast in 1884. Total area about 312,- 
000 square miles. Interior wide plains and 
lofty mountains; greatest elevation 16,000 
feet. The chief rivers are the Kaiserin 
Augusta and the Fly. The coast line is 
deeply indented and has fine harbors. The 
forests contain cedar, sandalwood, ebony, 
India rubber, areca and sago palms, bam- 
boos, ete. The soil is adapted to tobacco, 
rice, tea, sugar cane, coffee, cotton, fruits, 
etc. German settlers established cotton 
and tobacco plantations. The chief indus- 
tries are wood carving and manufacture 
of rope ‘and pottery. Leading exports— 
copra, pearl shell, trepang, gold, pearls, and 
sandalwood. Gold, coal, and plumbago are 
found. The population is about 1.800.000, 
Area of Papua (British), 90,540 square 
miles: population 270,000. The govern. 
ment is administered by a. Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor. New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland furnish funds and have a voice’ 
in its affairs. Port Moresby is the capital; 
population 1,500. 


Kaiserwilhelmsland under Germany had 
an area of about 70,000 square miles and 
a population whose estimates varied at from 
110,000 to 250,000. The most important 


harbor was Friedrich Wilhelmshaven. 


Samoan Istands.—¥irst explored by Bou- 
ee in 1768; Christianity was intro. 
uced in 1830. Neutrality and independ. 
ence was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
United States, amd Germany in 1889. The 
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islands were divided between Germany and 
United States in 1899. They are situated 
in the middle of the Pacific about 400 miles 
northeast of Fiji; the largest, Savaii and 
Upolu, went to Germany, and Tutuila and ad- 
jacent islands to United States. Total area 
1,701 square miles. Chief products are su- 
gar, coffee, cotton, maize, and tropical fruits. 
Apia is the chief trading center; popula- 
tion 3,742. Pago-pago, Tutuila, is a fine 
natural harbor. The natives are Christians. 
(See also Samoan Islands and Tutuila.) 

New Hebrides.—Discovered by Spanish in 
1606; explored and named by Cook in 
1774. The group is northeast of New 
Caledonia .and stretches northwest and 
Southeast 500 miles. Area, 5,700 square 
mIniles. Cocoanuts (for copra), maize, mil- 
let, coffee, and bananas are grown. Popu- 
lation about 80,000. Jointly administered 
by France and England. 

Solomon Islands.—Discovered by Mendana 
in 1567-1568 ; rediscovered by Bougainville 
1768. An archipelago in Melanesia, 500 
miles east of New Guinea. Area 16,950 
square miles, in large part covered with 
thick forests. Chief commercial products 
tortoise shell, copra, ivory nuts, and san- 
dalwood. The German dependencies before 
1920 were in'the north, while the southern 
portion of group is under British rule; 
Choiseul and Isabel were ceded to Great 
Britain by Germany in 1899. 

Trade With United States.—During the 
last calendar year, the United States ex- 
ported to Oceania, exclusive of Australia, 
New Zealand and the Philippines, goods 
valued at $2,328,264 and imported thence 
goods valued at $8,129,326. 


Ocean Mail Post-Office, establishment 
of, discussed, 5633. 


Ocean Mail Service. (See Postal Ser- 
vice, steamship.) 


Ocean Trade, more ships for, 7362. (See 
also Merchant Marine.) 


Offenders against Government, diffi- 
culties of prosecuting, 6918, 7003. 


Offenses on High Seas, acts to provide 
for punishment of, returned, 5769. 


Office for Foreign Affairs, term used by 
Washington to describe the later 
State Department, 50. 


Office Naval Operations, Navy Depart- 
ment.—This office was organized in May 
1915, under the Chief of Naval Operations, 
who has the title of admiral, and who is 
aided by no less than -15 assistants of or 
above the rank either of lieutenant-com- 
manders in the Navy or majors in the 
Marine Corps (q. v.). The Chief of Naval 
Operations is charged with the preparation 
of plans for use of the United States fleet 
in time of war, and also is responsible for 
the readiness of such plans. Accordingly, 
he is virtually responsible for the war 
plan of the Department, which determines 
its activities, and his work covers even the 
development of aeronautics, (dq. v.), repairs 
to ships, gunnery, and fleet operations and 
Mmanoeuvers in times of peace. (See Navy 
Department; Navy.) 


Officers, Public (see also the several 
officers. ) Aras 
Act regulating tenure of certain civil 
officers vetoed. (See Tenure-of-Of- 
fice Act.) 
B-5 
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Application of public money by, for 
private uses should be made a 
felony, 1709. 

Appointment of. (See 
Nominations.) 

Availing themselves of benefits of 
insolvent-debtors act must be dis- 
missed, 1107. 

Bonding system of, discussed, 1611. 

Books of, should be carefully in- 
spected, 1709. 

Breach of duty in publishing Senate 
executive business discussed, 2691. 

Bribery of, recommendations regard- 
ing punishment for, 2714. 

Commissions claimed by, should be 
regulated, 1730. 

Compensation of. (See Salaries.) 

Compensation withheld from, in ar- 
rears, 775. 

Defaleation of— 

Freedom from, in collecting rev- 
enue discussed, 5542, 5746. 
Inquired into, 2218, 2918, 

Delinquency in handling public 
money a cause of removal, 1905. 

Disbursing ofticers should deposit 
moneys in legal depositories, 2941. 

False entries by, should be made a 
felony, 2818, 2870. 

Fee system, abolition of, in certain 
cases discussed and recommended, 
4939, 5879, 5968, 6161. 

Hours of labor of. (See Hours of 
Labor.) 

Militia called forth to protect, 154. 

Nomination of. (See. Executive 
Nominations. ) 

Number of, should be diminished, 
316, 1018. 

Oath of. (See Oath of Office.) 

Offenses against court officers, ete., 
should be made cognizable in Fed- 
eral courts, 5477, 5633. 

Papers of, must be handed over, 2818. 

Partisan interference in elections 
by— 

Taseussed by President Tyler, 1905, 
1942. 

Order regarding, by President— 
Cleveland, 5079. 
Hayes, 4402. 

Persons holding Federal positions 
must not accept State offices, » 
4172. 

Application of, explained, 4173. 

Presents to, from foreign govern- 
ments referred to, 1258, 1260. 

Records and papers should pass to 
their successors, 2818. 


Referred to, 1911. 
Removal of. (See Removals from 


Office.) 


Executive 


Officers 


Rolls of, transmitted to Congress, 508. 
Salary of. (See Salaries.} 


Officers’ Training Camps. (See Army.) 


Official Bulletin. —A daily Government 
newspaper, published by the Public Infor- 
mation Committee (q. v.), during the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
World War and for a short time there- 
after. It gave official information about 
the War and other Government activities. 


Official Etiquette.—As state social func- 


tions in America are not hedged about by 
the privileges and prerogatives to which 
rank, station and birth alone entitle the 
holder in monarchical courts, American cere- 
monies, observances and ritual are, in com- 
parison, simple and meagre. No special les- 
sons are required nor are rehearsals needed 
to carry off with proper dignity any of the 
observances of state courtesy. Nevertheless, 
although there is an absence of that ostenta- 
tious display which marks the ceremonieg of 
the courts of Europe, official etiquette in 
America is prescribed by a rigid code estab- 
lished by the highest authorities, which is 
not disregarded. 

It is only natural that state receptions 
should be governed by more arbitrary rules 
than those which direct purely social inter- 
course. It must be remembered that when 
an official reception is held, it is always an 
official duty that is being performed. The 
state forms and ceremonies which -have ob- 
tained in America have varied from time to 
time according to the usages of the day and 
the taste of the national hostess. They 
have, at times, been further modified by 
periods of national calamity, war and the 
death of immediate relatives, but through all 
this variation and modification there has 
run the golden thread. of democratic sim- 
plicity so dear to the national heart. 

The period of Washington’s administration 
must be regarded as a time of transition. 
Nor is there cause for wonder that much 
formality and stateliness marked the dis- 
pensation of nationai hospitality in the be- 
ginning of the nation’s development. The 
term “colonial” is today associated in our 
minds with a courtly, stately conventionality 
peculiarly its own. Men and women or that 
time, who, either at first hand or through 
their mothers and fathers, had received their 
education in courtesy, grace and proper be- 
havior from the customs of England, could 
not easily shake off their second nature; 
and no doubt fretted over the meagre means 
of gratifying their wishes; but as soon as 
they were cut off by their own desire from 
this influence and became self-dependent, 
that pure simplicity nurtured by individual 
worth became evident. It is not surprising 
that in the earliest period the Executive 
Mansion was a place of stately and con- 
tinuous reception, and that Martha Wash- 
ington is famous for the dignity, grace and 
splendor of her social reign; but, on the 
other hand, the simplicity of Jefferson’s 
time has passed into a proverb, and was 
such as to excite comment even abroad. The 
youth, gaiety and impetuous brilliancy° of 
“Dolly Madison” contributed largely to the 
breaking down of much of the severity and 
conventionality which preceded her time. 

The President is the leader, of social. as 
well as of official life. Although he ‘is ac- 
cessible to all to the extent that all may 
eall upon him, he is not expected to return 
any visits. He, of course, has the privilege 
of calling upon a friend. The same is 
equally true of the wife of the President. 
He is always addressed as “Mr. President.” 
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He does not leave the country, as a rule, 
and in this respect is under greater restric- 
tions than are any of the crowned heads of 
Europe. Under this “unwritten law” a for- 
eign legation in Washington is construed as 
being foreign ground and may not be entered 
by the President. Neither may he set foot 
upon a foreign vessel. The only formal calls 
that he may make are those upon a Presi- 
dent-elect, an ex-President, or a President 
or reigning monarch of a:foreign state visit- 
ing Washington. He carries no personal 
eard, but one reading simply ‘‘The Presi- 
dent.” He may not accept valuable gifts; 
and if such are tendered, they are usually 
placed in the National Museum. 


The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
ranks next to the President socially. Below 
him in turn socially come the Vice-President, 
the Speaker of the House, the General of the 
Army and the ‘Admiral of the Navy. It is 
considered one of the first duties of the 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
call upon these when coming to Washington. 
The social rank of women is decided by that 
of the husband or father. 


The Inaugural Ball, held upon the even- 
ing of the day of inauguration, was the first 
social event in the life of the newly inaugu- 
rated President, until it was abolished by 
President Wilson. It partook more of the 
nature of a reception than a ball, for it was 
so largely attended that dancing was an im- 
possibility. It was usually held in one of the 
departmental buildings. For several days 
after the President’s inauguration, public 
informal receptions follow and a week or 
more is consumed in receptions during the 
day and dinners at night. These latter are 
classified, to a certain extent, so that all 
branches of the official service are formally 
recognized. Saturday is the officia] recep- 
tion day at the White House. The public 
receptions which are held from the first of 
January until the beginning of Lent were 
inaugurated by President Jackson. The 
guests assemble in the East Room and as 
quickly as this is filled the President greets 
them as they pass out. The formal recep- 
tions are not held so frequently as pre- 
viously, on account of the great increase in 
the number of Senators and Representatives. 
This is compensated for by inviting some 
Members of Congress to state dinners and . 
entertaining others with less ceremony. 


The scene at a formal or official reception 
is a brilliant one. The Government officials, 
the officers of the Army and Navy, and the 
foreign legations mingle in uniform, and the 
ladies are not in full dress, but in reception 
toilettes. Diplomats and attachés wear their 
court costumes. The President stands at 
the head of the line, next to him his wife, 
who invites several prominent ladies to as- 
sist her ‘in receiving. As the guests enter, 
they pass down the reeeiving line until they 
have greeted all of the ladies of the receiv- 
ing party. The daughters of the household 
of a state official are not invited to. state 
dinners unless the daughter is the female 
representative of the family. 


The general conduct of, and the social 
observances at these several ceremonies are 
the same as those which direct social ob- 
servances elsewhere in good society. The 
ecards of invitation and responses to the 
ordinary receptions do not differ from those 
in other American homes; but at the state 
dinners and official receptions, which are to 
be regarded in some sense as an interchange 
of international courtesy, the rules of at- 
tendance are very strict and no one would 
think of neglecting to attend without an 
eminently satisfactory excuse. 


_— 


Official Publications 


Official Publications. (See Records and 
Documents.) 


Official Register. 
ister. ) 


Official Secrets, no punishment for di- 
vulging, 7003. 
Ogallala Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Ogden vs. Saunders.—An important United 
States Supreme Court case limiting the 
operation of State bankruptcy laws. Og- 
den, of. Louisiana, declared upon certain 
bills of exchange drawn in 1806 upon the 
defendant Saunders, a citizen of Kentucky, 
but then living in New York. Saunders 
pleaded a certificate of- discharge under 
the act of the New York legislature of 
1801 for the relief of insolvent debtors. 
The district court of Louisiana gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. On a writ of error 
the case was taken before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which decided 
in 1827 that the power to pass bankruptey 
laws did not belong exclusively to the 
United States, and that the fair and ordi- 
nary exercise of that power by the States 
need not involve a violation of the obliga- 
tion of contracts, but that State law could 
not discharge a debt due to a citizen of 
another State. Justice Johnson delivered 
the opinion, in which concurred Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall and Justices Duval and Story. 


Ogden, Utah, bill to authorize city of, 
to assume increased indebtedness ve- 
toed, 5518. 


Ogdensburg (N. Y.), Capture of.—=In 
September, 1812, Gen. Brown was sent to 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., at the mouth of the 
Oswegatchie River, to garrison Fort Pres- 
entation and attempt the capture of some 
British stores that were reported as being on 
the way up the St. Lawrence River. Oct. 
2, about forty British bateaux, escorted by 
@ gunboat, were seen approaching. On the 
4th two gunboats and twenty-five bateaux, 
containing 750 men, started for Ogdensburg. 
The American force amounted to about 1,200 
effective men, After two hours of firing the 
invaders withdrew with a slight loss. No 
one was injured on the American side. 
Later Maj. Forsyth was placed in command 
of the garrison at Ogdensburg. With a 
party of citizens and militia he crossed over 
to Elizabethtown, Canada, Feb. 6, 1813, and 
rescued a number of prisoners held there. 
In retaliation for this exploit Lieut.-Col. Mc- 
Douell, with about 800 men, crossed the 
river on the ice Feb. 22, 1813, and after 
a short engagement gained possession of 
the town, which they gave over to plun- 
derers. 

Ohio.—One of the central western group 
of states; nickname, “The Buckeye State.” 
Ohio extends from lat. 88° 24’ to 41° 57’ 
north and from long. 80° 34’ to 84° 49’ 
west. It is bounded on the north by Michi- 
gan and Lake Erie, on the east by Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia (separated by the 
Ohio River), on the south by Kentucky 
(separated by’ the Ohio River), and on the 
west by Indiana, and has an area of 41,040 
square miles. 

Ohio was first visited by the French under 
La Salle at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was claimed by both the French 
and English. It was ceded to Great Brit- 
ain in 1763 and to the United States in 
1783. In 1787 it became part of the North- 
west Territory. The first settlement was 


(See Biennial Reg- 
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made at Marietta in 1788. The § 
admitted to the Union in 1802, bobs tae 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal Census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 272,545, comprising 
24,105,708 acres, with stock and improve- 
ments, valued at $1,902,694,589, The 
average value of farm land per acre was 
$53.34, an increase from $33.35 in 1900. 


Ther last annual agricultural production 
was estimated as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Corn ..38,700,000 162,800,000 $196,988.000 
Wheat .2,860,000 54,440,000 aii eaigione 
Hay)... . 2,879,000 3,973,000* 86,611,000 
Oats 1,548,000 51,858,000 37,338,000 
Tobacco 90,000 77,400,000+ 26,084,000 
Potatoes 150,000 9,300,000 17,856,000 

*Tons. fPounds, 


There is also a large output of sugar 
beets. 


The latest statistics of farm animals 
showed 873,000 horses, valued at $95,157,- 
000; 28,000 mules, $3,360,000; 1,061,000 
cows, $97,610,000; 1,113,000 other cattle, 
$54,203,000 ; 3,010,000 sheep, $30,401,000; 
and 4,351,000 swine, $83,539,000. The last 
annual wool clip was 13,104,000 pounds, 


The mineral resources are especially im- 
portant, and in recent years the mineral out- 
put of the state has been exceeded by those 
of only several other states. The two most 
valuable products are coal and clay pro- 
ducts. The last annual coal production 
was 46,464,000 net tons. The annual petro- 
leum output is about 7,700,000 barrels, and 
the value of the natural gas greatly exceeds 
that of the petroleum. In a recent year, 
the value of the clay products was almost 
$40,000,000. The pig iron production is 
also extremely valuable. Other mineral pro- 
ducts are cement, salt, lime, sandstone and 
limestone. 

In 1910, the population was 4,767,121. 
In 1920, the figure was 5,759,368. Of the 
population in 1910, 111,452 were negroes; 
and the foreign-born numbered 598,374, of 
whom 175,095 were German, 72,887 were 
Austrian, 43,347 were English, and 40,062 
were Irish. Of the total population in 
1910, 56% was urban, 

The latest figures show 11,232 public ele- 
mentary school, with 27,600 teachers and 
865,331 enrolled pupils. There were 582 
public high schools, with 5,627 teachers and 
115,418 pupils. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Ohio having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 15,658. The amount of capital 
invested was $1,677,552,000, giving employ- 
ment to 606,807 persons, using material 
valued at $1,020,782,000, and turning out 
finished goods worth $1,782,808,000. Sal- 
aries and wages paid amounted to 
$424,189,000, 

Ohio (see also Columbus; 
Portsmouth) : 
Boundary of— 
Act respecting, executed, 637. 
Controversy with Michigan, regard- 
ing, 1404, 1407. 
Referred to, 1173. 
Lands in— 
Referred to, 833, 
Title of United Brethren to, 801. 
Michigan boundary line dispute with, 


Dayton; 


Ohio 


2 

and the necessity of an early set- 

tlement of, by Congress, 178. 
National Guard of, expiration of en- 

listment of, referred to and thanks 

of President tendered, 3440. 
Ratification of fourteenth amendment 

withdrawn by, 3836. \ 


Ohio Companies.—In 1749 George II. 
granted to a band of wealthy citizens 
of Virginia and Maryland, calling them- 
selves the Ohio Company, a tract of land 
containing 500,000 acres, lying in the 
Ohio Valley south of the Ohio River. 
‘Thomas Lee wus the projector of the com- 
pany, but it was later conducted by Law- 
rence Washington. The terms of the grant 
required that 100 families should be es- 
tablished upon the tract, a fort should be 
built, and a garrison maintained. A num- 
ber of storehouses were also established. 
In 1783 the territory east of the Missis- 
sippi, north of the Ohio River, and west of 
Pennsylvania, which before the Revolution 
had been part of the Province of Quebec 
and afterwards had been claimed- by Vir- 
ginia, was ceded to the United States, 
with the proviso that it was to be settled 
and formed into states. March 1, 1786, 
Rufus Putnam snggested a second Ohio 
company, and two days later he and 
Messrs. Cutler, brooks, Sargent, and Cush- 
ing formed an association and issued 1,000 
shares at $1,000 each in Continental cer- 
tificates or $125 in gold. A year after- 
wards Congress granted certain lots free 
of charge, und an enormous tract was 
bought at about eight or nine cents per 
acre ‘in specie. Colonization was imme- 
diately begun. Slavery was prohibited. 
This company had large influence in shap- 
ing the ordinance for the government of 
the Northwest Territory, of which it be- 
came a part. 


Ohio River: 
Canal from Chesapeake Bay to. (See 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.) 
Canalization of, discussed and urged, 
7465. 
Navigation on, 824, 909. 
Appropriation for, 934. 
: Mode of improving, referred to, 
1196, 2685. 
Referred to, 1104, 1491. ° 
Ship canal around fall of, 3819. 
Survey of, appropriation for, 768. 
Oil Dealers licensed, 8584. © 
Oil Industry. (See Paints and Oils.) 
Oil Industry: ; 
Freight rates in connection with, 
72938. 
Investigation of, urged, 7288. 


Oil Lands. (See Lands, Oil.) 
Ojibwa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Oklahoma.,—One of the southern group of 


states formed in 1907 by the Union of 
Oklahoma with the Indian Territory. 
Nickname. “Boomer State.’ Motto, ‘‘La- 
bor omnia vincit.’’ (Labor conquers every- 
thing). It extends from latitude 33° 
35’ to 37° north and from longitude 94° 
20’ to 103° west. It is bounded on the 
north by Kansas and Colorado, on the east 
by Arkansas and Missouri, on the-south by 
Texas (separated by the Red River) and 
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on the west by 'exas and New Mexico. It 
has an area of 70.057 square miles. 

Oklahoma ‘ferritory was formed in 1890 
from the western part of Indian Territory 
and the public strip called No Man’s Land 
(q. v.). Invasions of the Indian Territory 
took place in 1879 but the settlers were 
ordered out by proclamations of President 
Hayes (pages 4499, 4550). Several subse- 
quent invasions of the Territory were made 
in defiance of Federal law. but all expedi- 
tions of settlers were arrested and their 
towns broken up. Finally delegates of the 
Creek Nation met at Washington and sold 
the western half of their domain to the 
United States Government for $2.280,857. 
Congress ratified this agreement March 1. 
1889. By proclamation of President Harri- 
son (5450) Oklahoma was opened to settle- 
ment at noon April 22, 1889. and during 
the afternoon of that day 50.000 settlers. 
who had been encamped on the _ border, 
rushed into the territory. formed a pro- 
vincial government. and laid out town sites. 
In 1893 the Cherokee strip was ceded by 
the Indians to the Government for $8,300,- 
000. Agriculture and stock-raising are the 
principal industries. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census. place the number of 
farms in the state at 1.908,192,: comprising 
28.859.353 acres, valued.. with stock and 
improvements, at $918.198,882. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $22.49, an 
increase from $6.50 in 1900. 


The last annual agricultural production 
was estimated as follows: 

Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Wheat ,.3,760.000 52,640,000 $107,912,000 
Corn ..3,100,000 74,400,000 94,488,000 
Oats -1,500,000 49.500.000 34,650,000 
Hay exe 8 700,000 1.540.000* 23,254,000 
Sorg’ms 1,440,000 33.120.000 49,680,000 
Potatoes . 44.000 3,520,000 7,216,000 
Cotton .2,341,000 930,0007 163,680,000 

*Tons. Bales. 3 

The latest statistics of farm animals 
showed 550,000 cows, valued at $37,400,- 
000; 1,300,000 other cattle, $54,210,000 ; 


943,000 swine, $14,239,000; 131.000 sheep, 
$1,454,000; 729.000 horses, $60,507,000 ; 
and 288,000 mules, $34.560.000. The last 
annual wool clip was 526,000 pounds. 


The chief mineral product of Oklahoma is 
petroleum, the last annual output being 
estimated at 197,510,000 barrels. Natural 
gas is also obtained in large quantities. The 
Jast annual coal production was 4.785,000 
net tons. Lead and zinc are also produced. 


In 1910, the population was 1,657,155. 
In 1920 it had become 2,027,564. Of the 
population in 1910, 137,612 were negroes, 
and 74,825 were Indians. There were 40,- 
442 foreign-born, of which 10,090 were Ger- 
mans and 5,807 were Russians. Nineteen 
per cent of the population was urban. 


The latest educational statistics show 
473.702 white pupils and, 41,791 negro 
pupils. There were 12,721 teachers. The 
588 public high schools had 1,467 teachers 
and 27,040 enrolled pupils. 


The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Oklahoma having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was 2,518. The amount of capital 
invested was $65.478,000. giving employ- 
ment to 22.700 persons. using material val- 
ued at $70.970,000. and turning out finished 
goods worth. $102,006.000. Salaries and 


“Wages paid amounted to $14,213,000. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma: 
Admission to Union discussed, 7020. 
Appropriation for settlement under 
treaties of freedom, ete., upon lands 
in, recommended, 4785. 


Boundary line with Colorado,-6937. 


Lands in— 

Agreement for cession of, 5648, 
5649, 5768. 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5450, 5591, 5710, 5838, 6020, 
6695. 

Referred to, 5637. 

Reservation of, 6695, 6889. 


Laws of Nebraska in force in, contin- 
uation of, recommended, 5566. 


Memorial from Wichita and Caddo 
Indians regarding claims to lands 
in, 5671, 


Organization of, discussed, 5393. 
Act regarding returned, 5503. 
Reservations in, ceded to United 
States, 5591. 


Suffering among settlers in, recom- 
mendations regarding, 5516. 
Memorial from legislature asking 
for relief, 5567. 


Unauthorized occupancy of, 
4943. 
Proclamations against, 4811, 4888. 


Oklahoma Central Railroad, act to au- 
thorize construction and operation of 
railway by, through Territories, ve- 
toed, 6014, 


Oklahoma ‘City, Okla., act authorizing 
issuance of bonds by, to provide the 
tight of way for railroad, vetoed, 
5571, 


Old Age Pensions.—Pensions granted to 
persons who have reached the age at which 
they can no longer support themselves, and 
who would otherwise become dependent. 
Systems to this end, compulsory, or volun- 
tary, or combining the compulsory and 
voluntary features, are in effect in Ger- 
many (1889), France (1910-1912), Sweden 
(1913), Luxemburg (1911), the Netherlands 
(1213), Roumania (1912), Great Britain 
(1908-1911), New Zealand (1898), Austra- 
lia (1908-1912), Italy (1919), Spain (1919), 
and practically all other industrial Euro- 
pean countries. .Uruguay also adopted such 
a system in 1919. 


The initative for general compulsory old 
age pensions was assumed by Germany. As 
early as 1854, there was such a system in 
operation for the miners, and in 1889 it 
became general. All working-people above 
the age of 16 who were earning less than 
$500 a year had to contribute to the fund 
for old age pensions, and those earning 
$500-$750 might also contribute. Employers 
and employees contributed to the fund 
‘equally, on a scale based upon the wages 
of the employee, and the state added $12.50 
yearly to the pension derived. The amount 
of the pension varied with the wages re- 
ceived previously and hence with the 
amount contributed to the fund from which 


4832, 
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Old Age Pensions 


the pensions were drawn. Up to 1916, per- 
sons who had reached the age of 70 were 
eee but in 1916 the limit was lowered 
o 65. 


Other complicated machinery provided for 
the payment of pensions to other classes 
of persons, so that practically all in need 
of them receive them. In 1913, 95% of 
the wage earners were so insured. In 1911, 
the law was altered to cover salaried em- 
ployeés earning less than $1,250 annually. 
_ The old age pensions, however, especially 
In recent years, have proved much less 
popular than the invalidity insurance pen- 
sions, and most persons in Germany pre- 
ferred to draw sustenance in their old age 
from the latter, as the returns were higher. 
Indeed, in 1913 there were 87,000 persons 
pensions as against 
almost 1,000,000 persons drawing invalidity 
insurance pensions. (See Health Insurance.) 
For instance, a man earning $1,000 annual- 
ly before he had been made industrially 
an invalid because of old age would pay 
before that time .$5.00 monthly, and re- 
ceive as pension $265 annually if he had 
contributed to the fund for 25 years, and 
a proportionately higher sum if he had econ- 
tributed for a longer time, as would be 
probable. 


The French system differs slightly from 
the German. In France, the system is left 
to the commune for administration, the cost 
being divided among the commune, depart- 
ment and state. Persons over 70 are eligi- 
ble. France pays particular attention to 
the encouragement of thrift in this con- 
nection. As early as 1850 a method was 
established whereby workers could deposit 
their savings as insurance against old age. 
The system was elaborated in 1891 and 
1895, and in 1910 there were 1,900,000 
depositors, of whom 30% were minors and 
65% were laborers. In 1908, there were 
being paid some 325,000 pensions. The 
present national system dates from 1906. 
In 1911, 400,000 old age pensions were 
being paid to persons over 70, 108,000 
invalid pensions to persons between 60 and 
70, and 105,000 special pensions to elderly 
persons. About 20% of the population 
over 70 was thus insured. The French 
system was made compulsory in 1910, al- 
though it allows insurance in different 
voluntary and local organizations as well 
as in the state fund. Minors under 18 
contribute 90c annually, women $1.20 and 
men $1.80. : 


The English system was established in 
1909, and in 1919 there were almost 1,000,- 
000 pensions in force. In 1919, the maxi- 
mum limit for old age pensions was made 
ten shillings weekly, but are so graduated 
that the total income of the recipient from 
this and all other sources must not ex- 
ceed twenty shillings weekly. No pension 
is granted to those with annual incomes 
above 150 pounds. The pensions begin at 
the age of 70. All the European countries 
have had to face the task of rising prices 
as a result of the war in this connection, 


-and the present rates of pensions cannot 


be determined with accuracy. 


The United States has been almost the 
only great country to make little provision 
for old age pensions. The system is repre- 
sented in this country officially only by the 
military and civil service retirement pen- 
sions; and. privately by the generosity of 
corporations and other employers to their 
super-annuated employees, by pensions from 
voluntary beneficial and fraternal organiza- 
tions, occasionally by pensions from charit- 


Old Age Pensions 


stipends from trade unions 
to their members, and endowment insur- 
ance. Certain statec and municipalities 
make provision for the payment of old age 
pensions to certain groups such as police- 
men, firemen, teachers. In 1907, Massachu- 
setts passed legislation providing for volun- 
tary payment for insurance against old age 
through the savings banks, and her exam- 
ple was followed by Wisconsin in 1911, 
and subsequently other states have taken 
steps looking toward voluntary or com- 
pulsory systems of old age pensions. ~ 
In 1916, a well-known American insur- 
ance expert declared that the German sys- 
tem of pensions against old age and _ ill- 
ness had prolonged the life of the working- 
class population for an average of 12 years. 
Old Age Pensions recommended, 7206. 


Old Colony.—A popular name for Plym- 
outh County, Mass. The territory was for- 
merly included in the Plymouth Colony, 
but, being unable to obtain a charter from 
the British Crown on account of its out- 
spoken opposition to the _ established 
church, was in 1691 absorbed into Massa- 
echusetts Bay Colony. 


Old Dominion.—A name popularly applied 
to the State of Virginia. In colonial docu- 
ments Virginia is frequently referred to as 
“His Majesty’s Dominion of Virginia.’’ 

Old Hickory.— An affectionate nickname 


given to Andrew Jackson in 1813 when, dis- 
regarding the order of the Secretary of War 
to disband his troops, he assumed the re- 
sponsibility of marching them in a body 
from Natchez, at bis own expense. The Gov- 
ernment afterwards approved Jackson’s dis- 
obedience, and reimbursed him. The nick- 
name stuck to him even through his 
Presidency, and to his grave. 


Office of Exhibits. (See Exhibits, Office 
of.) 


Office of Farm Management. (See Farm 
Management, Office of.) 

Office of Indian Affairs. 
ment of the Interior.) 

Office of Inspection. (See Inspection, 
Office of.) 

Office of Public Roads and Rural Engi- 
neering. (See Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering, Office of.) 

Old Point Comfort, Va., school for ar- 

_ tillery instruction at, 824. 

Old Winnebago Reservation, Dakota, 
restoration of, to publie domain, 
order regarding, declared void, 
4890. 

Discussed, 4943. 


Oldenburg: 
Commercial relations with, 820. 
Exequatur issued consul of, revoked, 
3710. 

Referred to, 3720. 
Treaty with, 2479. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 

suspended, 666, 1059. 


Oleomargarine, act defining butter and 
imposing tax on, approved and dis- 
cussed, 4992. 


able bodies, 


(See Depart- 
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Olive Branch, The, condemnation of, 
indemnification asked for, 1268, 


Olmstead et al. vs. Rittenhouse’s Exec- 
utrixes.—In 1778 Olmstead and other citi- 


zens of Connecticut were pressed into the 
service of the British aboard the sloop 
Active. They revolted and took posses- 
sion of the vessel, and were in turn cap- 
tured by the Pennsylvania armed brig 
Convention. The State court of admiralty 
of Pennsylvania adjudged the Active lawful 
prize and awarded the proceeds of her sale 
to the State, officers and crew of the Con- 
vention, and the owners, officers, and crew 
of Le Gerard, a privateer, which assisted 
in the capture. Olmstead and the others 
claimed the whole prize, but were awarded 
only one-fourth. They then appealed to 
the Federal commissioners of appeals and 
received a favorable verdict. The State 
court of admiralty of Pennsylvania set 
aside this verdict and ordered that the 
money be brought into court. May 1, 
1779, the loan certificates for the prize 
money were deposited with State Treasurer 
Rittenhouse. In 1803 the district court of 
the United States for the State of Penn- 
sylvania entered a final decree that the 
money be paid over to the libellants. 
The case having come before the United 
States Supreme Court, March, 1808, that 
court ordered a mandamus as against the 
district judge, and in 1809 judgment was 
executed in favor of the plaintiffs in spite 
of violent opposition from Pennsylvania, 
which opposition had prevented Judge 
Peters from carrying out his decree. The 
facts in the matter are all given in the 
Peters case. (See also 456, Peters vs. 
United States.) 


Olustee (Fla.), Battle of.—In February. 


1864, a Federal expedition was sent to Flor- 
ida from Port Royal under command of Gen. 
Seymour. It was composed of twenty steam- 
ers, eight schooners and about 5,000 troops. 
Feb. 7 the land forces occupied Jacksonville. 
On the 18th they marched inland, encoun- 
tering the Confederates on the 20th at Olus- 
tee, a railroad station about fifty miles west 
of Jacksonville. The battle was unexpected 
and was fiercely fought from 2 o’clock till 
dark, when the vanquished Federals retired 
twenty miles to Barbers. Seymour lost 
nearly 2,000 men, as well as five pieces of 
artillery, in this disastrous fight, and the 
expedition. returned to Hilton Head. 


Olympia, The, mentioned, 6297. 
Omaha, The. (See Ikisima Island.)’ 
Omaha Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Omaha, Nebr., act to extend privileges 
to port of, vetoed, 4999. 


Oman.—Oman is an independent sultanate 
of southeast Arabia, with a Mohamme- 
dan population that is mainly Arab, but 
contains many foreign elements, includin 

Indians, Persians, Baluchis, and Swahil 

negroes. The territory of the sultanate ex- 
tends from the peninsula of El Katar, on 
the Persian Gulf, to the promontory of Ras 
Sair, on the Arabian Sea, a total length of 
coast of close on 1,500 miles. The north- 
west extremity is in 51° 30’ BH. longitude, 
and Oman extends to the easternmost 
point of Arabia in 59° 48’ BE. longitude, 
and thence southwest to a point about 
54° 28’ EB. longitude and 16° 50’ N. lati- 
tude. The most northerly point is Ras 
Musandum in 26° 80’ N. latitude. The 
area is 82,000 square miles, and the pop- 
ulation is estimated at 500,000. 


Oman 


Physical Features.—The northwest and 
southwest extremities are in the form of 
a horse-shoe, the intervening land being 
the arid and sandy desert of central and 
southern Arabia, the great Ruba el Khali, 
or Dahna Desert, which covers the penin- 
Sula, from Oman in the east to Yemen in 
the west. The northern coast of Oman is 
washed by the Persian Gulf; the €ape of 
Ras Musandum reaches to the narrow 
Strait of Ormuz: the eastern coast is 
washed by the Gulf of Oman, and the 
southeastern coast by the Arabian Sea. 
The promontory (Ras Jebel) which termi- 
nates in Ras Musandum is formed by the 
western horn of a range of mountains, 
which stretches across northeastern Oman, 
from Musandum to El Hadad, and shuts out 
the coastal districts from the interior. The 
west coast of the Ras Jebel promontory, 
known as the Pirate Coast. and the re- 
mainder of the Persian Gulf littoral, are 
low lying and sandy, and many rocky islets 
lie close inshore. 


History.—Oman was established as an 
independent sultanate in 1741, by Ahmed 
ben Said, an imam (or sultan) of Yemen, 
who consolidated his power at the expense 
of the Ottoman empire In the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century Oman was 
the most powerful state in Arabia, and 
the rule of the Sultan was extended over 
the Makran coast of the Arabian Sea and 
over parts of fast Africa, including So- 
eotra and Zanzibar. In 1856 the sultanate 
was divided by the two sons of Sultan Sey- 
yid, and Zanzibar was formed into a sepa- 
rate sultanate. 


Government.—Theoretically, the govern- 
ment is absolute and hereditary, but the 
authority of the Sultan has been generally 
repudiated by the mixed Arab and negro 
population except along the coast. In prac- 
tice, each tribal group takes the government 
into its own hands. The country has long 
been under the nominal protection of Great 
Britain, and the Sultan receives an annuity 
from the Government of India. An Anglo- 
French agreement of 1862 guarantees the 
independence of the country. 


Commerce and Industry.—Commerce is 
chiefly by sea, but there is much inland 
trade by caravan. There is some breeding 
of camels in the interior, and it is re- 
ported that the coast regions hold some 
possibility of agriculture. Little is known 
of the mineral resources. The chief ex- 
ports are dates, and the imports are varied. 
The capital and chief port is Muscat on the 
east coast. 


Omnibus Bill.—FEarly in the first session 


of the Thirty-first Congress Henry Clay in- 
troduced a series of six resolutions as a 
basis for the compromise of the slavery 
question. These resolutions provided for 
the admission of ‘California as a free 
state; territorial governments for New 
Mexico and Utah without conditions as to 
slavery; a territorial boundary line be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico favorable to 
the former; payment of the Texas debt; 
suppression of the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; a more effective fugitive 
slave law, and a denial of the power of 
Congress to interfere with the slave trade 
between the slave states. 


On Feb. 5 and 6, 1850, Clay ably advo- 
cated the passage of his resolutions by 
the Senate. That body was_ strongly 
Democratic, though the administration was 
Whig. Debate on Clay’s resolutions lasted 
two months and was participated in by 
Webster (Mass.), Calhoun (S. C.), Benton 
(Mo.), King (Ala.), Davis and Foote 
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(Miss.), Hamlin (Me.), Cass (Mich.), Sew- 
ard and Dickinson (N. ¥.), Chase and Cor- 
win (Ohio), Douglass (Ill.), Frémont 
(Cal.), Soulé (La.), Hale (N. H.), Mangum 
(N. C.), Hunter and Mason (Va.), Bell 
(Tenn.), and others of note. On April 19 
the resolutions were referred to a com- 
mittee of thirteen, with Clay as chairman, 
and consisting of six other Whigs and 
six Democrats. On May 8 this committee 
submitted an elaborate series of bills em- 
bodying the substance of Clay’s resolu- 
tions, These several bills were known 
collectively as the ‘Omnibus Dill,” and 
the last was passed on Sept. 20. (See also 
Compromise of 1850.) 


Oneida, The. (See Aroostook, The.) 
Oneida Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Oneota, The, purchased for Peru, de- 
tention of, 3831, 3835. 


Onondaga Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


‘ Ontario, Lake. (See Lake Ontario.) 


Open Door in China.—With China foreign 
commerce is a matter of modern history. 
As early as 1516 the Portuguese had es- 
tablished a trading port in China and, to- 
gether with the Dutch, English and Amer- 
icans, who followed them, carried on an 
irregular and unsatisfactory trade for a 
hundred years without government protec- 
tion 6r favor besides being looked upon 
with suspicion and hatred, as barbarians. 
From 1664 to 1834 England’s China trade 
was in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, whose monopoly came to an end in 
the latter year. The opium trade, worth 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000 annually to the 
government of British India, had long 
been illegal, and China, in 18387, decided 
to suppress it. England’s refusal to make 
traffic in opium a crime punishable with 
death brought on a war in 1840. This was 
concluded by a treaty which opened to 
British trade the five ports of Canton, Am- 
oy, Fu-Chow, Ning-Po, and Shanghai. 
Caleb Cushing, heading an embassy from 
the United States, negotiated a similar 
treaty in 1844. By its terms a customs 
duty was established and in considera- 
tion of a transit duty, goods were given 
free conveyance to all places in China. 


In 1856 England again found a pretext 
for war with China. and was joined by 
France in 1857. This was terminated in 
1858 by the treaty of Tien-Tsin, which 
granted toleration to the Christian mis- 
sionaries in China, and freedom of Chinese 
rivers to English and French merchant 
vessels. At the same time Russia signed 
a treaty by which she acquired the Amur 
territory. i 

While these powers were gaining con- 
cessions in China, President Buchanan sent 
William B. Reed to open negotiations on 
behalf of the United States. The result 
of Mr. Reed’s efforts was a treaty: of 
amity and commerce, guaranteeing that no 
American vessel should engage in contra- 
band trade with China. 

Anson Burlingame, United States min- 
ister to China from 1861 to 1867, won 
the confidence of the Orientals and se- 
cured a treaty granting further conces- 
sions. Burlingame later headed a_ Chi- 
nese embassy accredited to eleven differ- 
ent nations. In June, 1873, the Chinese 
Emperor for ‘the first time gave personal 
audience to the ministers of the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Japan. By the war 
with Japan, in 1894-1895 China was forced 


Open Door 


to concede the independence of Korea, and 
cede to Japan the island of Formosa, the 
Liaotung peninsula and the Pescadore Isl- 
ands and an indemnity in money. 

While China was thus embarrassed Rus- 
sia, through France, advanced a loan of 
$77,290,000 to help pay the Japanese in. 
demnity. In 1896 American and German 
capitalists loaned $80,000,000 and in 1898 
another $80,000,000 was advanced by the 
English and German banks. In return for 
these loans valuable railway and trading 
concessions were exacted with a view to 
establishing spheres of influence which 
would serve as an excuse for military oc- 
cupation. 


Until 1904 only twenty-one ports had 
been opened to foreign trade. In that 
year three others were opened, and in 
1906 sixteen more allowed the ships of 
the western world to enter, ‘The opening 
of these ports was looked upon by China 
as a great concession wrung from her by 
the overpowering military strength of the 
allied commercial world. The agreements 
of 1897-1898 provide that ‘‘the administra- 
tion of the Imperial Maritime Customs 
Service shall be conducted by representa- 
tives of foreign powers until 1943.” 

An outbreak of the anti-foreign feeling 
in China, directed against Americans in 
particuldr, on account of the Chinese ex- 
clusion laws of this country, was shown 
in the boycott against Americane goods 
which began in the southern provinces in 
1905. This was entirely dispelled by the 
wise policy of the Roosevelt administration, 
carried into execution by Secretaries John 
Hay and Elihu Root. 


William H. Taft, when Secretary of War, 
declared in a speech made in China that 
the United States would actively interfere 
whenever necessary to preserve the open 
door in all parts of the Chinese empire. 
Further acts of friendship on the part of 
the United States were the remission of a 
part of the Boxer indemnity, upon recom- 
mendation of President Roosevelt, and the 
liberal contributions, under Presidential 
patronage, to the famine fund in 1908. 


Open Door, in the Orient, policy of the 
United States to be firm in contro- 
versies, 6797. (See also China.) 


Open Shop,—A term used to describe the 


conditions of employment in an establish- 
ment where men are and may be employed 
irrespective of their membership or non- 
membership in a trade union or other labor 
organization. (See Trade Unions, Closed 


Shop.) 
Opequan, Battle of. (See Winchester, 


Battle. of.) 


Opium Conference at The Hague dis- 
cussed, 7781. 


Opium Traffic, treaty with China for re- 
pression of, and recommendations 
regarding, 4629, 4986. 

International Commission, 7671. 
Report of, transmitted, 7469. 
Legislation regarding, recommended, 
5983. 
Referred to, 7596. 

‘Taxes and laws regulating traffic in, 
recommended, 7419, 7470, 7596. 
Orange Free State. (See Union of 

South Africa.) 
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Orange River Colony.—A British colony 
in South Africa. It was formerly an inde- 
pendent republic known as the Orange Free 
State, and was founded by the Boers in 1836 
and recognized by Great Britain ten years 
later. In consequence of the part taken in 
the Boer War it was annexed to the British 
Crown in 1900. Area, 48,326 square miles ; 
population in 1890 (estimated), 77,716 
white and 129,787 blacks, natives of the 
country. 


Order of Indian Wars of the United 
States.—This order was organized at Chi- 


cago Ill., June 10, 1896, and received its 
charter from the State of Illinois. The 
order consists of two classes of companions : 
First, commissioned officers of the army, 
navy, and marine corps, and of state and 
territorial organizations, which have been, 
or may hereafter be, engaged in conflicts, 
battles or actual field service against hos- 
tile Indians in the United States; second, 
sons of living members of the first class. 
The object of the Association is to perpetu- 
ate the history of the services rendered by 
the American military forces in their con- 
flicts and wars within the territory of the 
United States, and to collect and secure for 
publication historical data relating to the 
instances of brave deeds and personal de- 
votion by which Indian warfare has been 
illustrated. 


Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America.—This order was founded in 1896, 


its object being “to bring together and as- 
sociate congenial men whose ancestors 
struggled together for life and liberty, home 
and happiness, in the land when it was a 
new and unknown country and their patriot 
descendants; from them came _ thorough 
patriots who sustained the Colonies in the 
struggle for independence in the Revolution- 
ary War; to teach reverent regard for the 
names and history, character and persever- 
ance, deeds and heroism of the founders of 
this country and their patriot descendants; 
to teach that the purpose of the founders 
could have had no lasting result but for 
their patriot sons; to inculcate patriotism ; 
to discover, collect, and preserve records, 
documents, manuscripts, monuments, and 
history relating to the first colonists and 
their ancestors and their descendants, and 
to commemorate and celebrate events in the 
history of the Colonies and the Republic.” 
Eligibility—Any man above the age of 
twenty-one years, of good moral character 
and reputation, and a citizen of the United 
States, who is lineally descended in. the 
male line of either parent from an ancestor 
who settled in any of the Colonies now in- 
cluded in the United States of America 
prior to May 138, 1657, and whose intermedi- 
ate ancestors in the same line during the 
Revolutionary period adhered as patriots to 
the cause of the Colonies, shall be eligible 
for membership. There are state societies 
in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. ‘ 


Orders in Council.—As the sovereigns of 


Great Britain can act only through privy 
councilors or upon their advice, the more 
formal acts of the administration ‘must 
proceed from the authority of the sovereign 
in council, and their execution is directed 
at a meeting of the privy council, and laid 
before Parliament within thirty days if in 
session, and if not in session within thirty 
days after assembling. Those of most in- 
terest in the United States were issued in 
1793 and 1794, prohibiting trade with 
France and directing the seizure of neutral 
ships engaged in such traffic. In 1806 an 


Orders in Council 


order was issued declaring the whole coast 
of Burope from the Elbe to Brest, France, 
under blockade. The specific order which 
caused the greatest indignation in America 
and provoked retaliatory measures by both 
France and the United States was that of 
1807, which prohibited neutral trade direct- 
ly with France or her allies. All goods 
were ordered to be landed in England, to 
pay duties there, and to be reexported under 
British regulations. (See also Berlin De- 
cree; Embargo; Milan Decree.) 
Ordnance and Fortification, Board of, 
War Department—The Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortification in the Department of 
War, by act of September 22, 1888, has 
eharge of the design and construction of 
the guns, powder, shells, armor, torpedoes, 
mines, and other military equipment util- 
ized by the Department of War. (See War 
Department.) 
Ordnance (see also Arms and Ammuni- 
tion): . 
Board of Fortifications, and, dis- 
cussed, 5373. 
Cannon— 
Exportation of, order prohibiting, 
3326, 
Foundry for making, recommended, 
1607, 1714, 4797. 
Manufacture of, discussed, 
4724, 4833. 
Discussed, 5550, 5878, 5972, 6159. 
Foundry for heavy, board appointed 
to select location for, 4748. 
Discussed, 4767. 
Report of, referred to, 4791, 4797, 
4833. 
Gunpowder manufactory, 
mended, 1608, 1714. 
Proving and experimenting ground 
for, site for, recommended, 4148. 
Small arms, manufactory for, rec- 
ommended, 1608. 
Statement of, in fortifications, etce., 
transmitted, 6287. 
Ordnance, Bureau of, Navy Department. 
(See Bureau of Ordnance, Navy De- 
. partment.) 


@rdnance Department: 

Board for determining strength and 
value of iron, steel, ete., ap- 
pointed, 4281, 

Continuance of, recommended, 4378, 
Machine purchased from A. H. Em- 
ery by, appropriation for, recom- 
mended, 4540. 
Report of, referred to, 4321, 4438, 
4534. 
Expenses of, referred to, 766, 771. 
Increase in crops, recommended, 1448, 
1475, 1607. 
Manufacturing operations of, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4362, 5878. 
Progress in, 2942. 
Regulations for distributions of arms, 
stores, etc., 5159, 5462. 


323, 


Trecom- 
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Oregon.—One of the Pacific coast states; 


motto, “The Union ;” nickname, ‘“Webfoot 
country,’’ from the excessive rainfall. It 
extends from lat. 42° to 46° 15’ north and 
from long. 116° 40’ to 124° 32’ west. It 
is bounded on the north by Washington 
(partly separated by the Columbia River), 
on the east by Idaho (partly separated by 
the Snake River), on the south by Nevada 
and California, and on the west by -the 
Pacific * Ocean. It has an area of 96,699 
Square miles. Oregon is traversed by the 
Coast Range and Cascade and Blue Moun: 
tains, which run parallel to the coast in 
the eastern portion of the state. It is 
drained largely by the Columbia, though 
there is a large inland basin in the south- 
east. The chief industries are fishing and 
agriculture. 


_The mouth of the Columbia River was 
discovered by Capt. Gray, an American, in 
1792. The river was partly explored by 
Lewis and Clark in 1804-5. A trading post 
was founded at Astoria in 1811. The terri- 
tory, long in dispute, was finally made part 
of the United States by the treaty with 
Great Britain in. 1846. It was organized as 
a territory in 1848 and was admitted to the 
Union in 1859. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the state at 45,502, comprising 
11,685,110 acres,. valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $528,243,782. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etec., was $59,- 
461,828, including 725,255 cattle, valued at 
$17,570,685 ; 271.708 horses, $25,181,143; 
9,927 mules, $185,788; 217,577 swine, $1,- 
570,949; 2,699.185 sheep, $12,213,942; 
poultry, $1,067,743. 


The last annual agricultural production 
was estimated as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Wheat ...1,126,000 20,495,000 $43,449,000 
Fay cz aes 854,000 1,452,000* 27,733,000 
Oats ee. a 347,000 11,104,000 10,216,000 
ELODS uss eip.e s 8,000 6,400,000¢ 5,120,000 
Barley > 5..=5.< 82,000 1,886,000 2,829,000 
Cork. Leet. 71,000 1,860,000 2,883,000 
Potatoes ...45,000 4,230,000 6,345,000 

*Tons. fPounds, 


The last figures for the farm animals 
showed 282,000 horses, valued at $23,970,- 
000; 224,000 cows, $20,064,000; 708,000 
other cattle, $32,710,000; 2,547,000 sheep, 
$28,017,000; and 314,000 swine, $6,128,- 
900., The last annual wool clip was esti- 
mated at 14,040,000 pounds. The fruit crop 
is particularly valuable. 

Sugar, beets and hops are also important 
crops. Apples and plums are raised in 
great abundance and shipped to all leadin, 
markets. West of the Cascade Mountains 
almost every crop common to the temperate 
zone is grown, but east of the mountains 
the country is arid. 

The chief mineral output is that of gold, 
of which the annual production amounts 
to some $2,000,000. Other minerals found 
and worked are silver, coal, copper, silver, 
granite and other quarry products. 

Much of Oregon is semi-arid and much of 
the farming is done on land which has 
been irrigated by the Government irriga- 
tion projects (see Irrigation). 

Much of the state’s wealth is represented 
by its forests, and lumbering is the state’s 
most important industrial activity. 


‘Oregon 


The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Oregon having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 2,320. The amount of capital in- 
yested was $139,500,000, giving employment 
to 35,449 persons, using material valued at 
$63,258,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $109,762,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $26,614,000. 

In°1910, the population was 672,765. The 
1920 census gave it as 783,389. - Of _the 
population in 1910, 113,136 were foreign- 
born. The urban population was 46% of 
the whole. 

There are 2,560 public schools with. 5,913 
teachers and 146,546 pupils. There are 
190 high schools with 1,102 teachers and 
23,348 pupils. 


Oregon: 
Aid and protection of United States 
invoked by, 2434. 
President Polk’s message regard- 
ing, 2434, 
Boundary of, in dispute. (See North- 
western Boundary.) 


Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 2279. 

Emigrants to, should be protected, 
2246. 


Establishment of surveyor-general’s 

office in, recommended, 2409. 

Extinguishment of rights of Hudsons 

Bay Company in, referred to. (See 

Hudsons Bay Co.) 

Force to be employed in, 2454. 
Geological survey of, referred to, 

3016. 

Grants of land to settlers in, recom 

mended, 2308, 2409. 

Great Britain desires that boundary 
line with, be marked out, 2655. 
Hudsons Bay Co., in. (See Hudsons 

Bay Co.) 

Indian schools in, 4576, 
Indians in— 

Appointment of Indian agents 
among, recommended, 2496, 

Depredations of, discussed, 2434, 
2494, 2873, 2894, 2896, 2900, 2911, 
2941. 

Number of, 2453. 

Referred to, 3015, 3016. 

Land office in, recommended, 2663. 

(2714. 

Lands in— 

Granted for construction of wagon 
roads, frauds in, 5195. 

Granted to, for Willamette Valley 
and Cascade Mountain Wagon 
Road Co., 4665. 

Granted to Hudsons Bay Co. by 
Great Britain, 2073. . 

Grants of, to 
mended, 2308. 

Opened to settlement by proclama 
tion, 6018. 

Referred to, 2662. 


settlers, recom 
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Oriskany 


Set apart as public reservations by 

proclamation, 5719, 5859, 5864. 
Light-houses to be erected in, 2557, 

3902. 

Mail facilities to, recommended, 2247, 
2307, 2354, 2489, 2560. 

Provisions for, 2409. 

Military posts in, recommended, 2190. 
National rights in, must be main 

tained, 2247. 

Officers of, referred to, 2494. 

Overland mail route, recommended, 
2247, 2354. 

Population of, 2435, 

Referred to, 2272, 2305. 

Report on, by Lieut. Wilkes, referred 

to, 2013. 

Seat of government of— 

Conflict of opinion respecting es- 
tablishment of, and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 2685. 

Correspondence with Governor 
Gaines relative to, 2684. 

Territorial government over, recom- 
mended, 2307, 2354, 2408, 2434. 
Approval of act to establish, and 
reasons therefor, 2456. 
Oregon, The— 
Mentioned, 6317. 
Voyage and arrival of, from San 

Francisco, discussed, 6316. 

Oregon Boundary. (See Northwestern 
Boundary.) 


Oregon Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Orient, importance of, for American ex- 
ports, 6914. (See also the several 
countries and Asia.) 


Original Package.—In the enforcement of 
the prohibitory liquor law in the State of 
Iowa the officers were frequently charged 
with exceeding the limits of the state’s 
jurisdiction in interfering with the traffic 
in spirits. State officers seized and confis- 
cated liquors which it was claimed by the 
owners were sent into the state for reship- 
ment to points outside the jurisdiction of 
the state courts. State officers defended 
themselves under the prohibition amend- 
ment to the constitution. In 1890 the Su: 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Leisy & Co. vs. Hardin, held that 
the plaintiffs, brewers in Illinois, had the 
right to carry liquors into any state and 
sell them in the original package without 
reference to local prohibitory or restrictive 
laws. The decision of the Court rested on 
the right of Congress to have exclusive con- 
trol of interstate commerce. Congress there- 
upon passed a law giving states control of 
the liquors so imported, although in the 
original package. 


Oriskany (N. Y.), Battle of.—In August, 


1777, Gen. Burgoyne sent a detachment of 
his army, consisting of 200 regulars, Sir 
John Johnson’s Royal Greens, and some 
Canadian rangers and Indians, under Col. 
St. Leger, to operate in western and cen- 
tral New York and ultimately to join the 
main army under Howe at New York. St. 
Leger proceeded by way of the St. Law- 
rence River, Lake Ontario, and the Oswego 
and Oneida rivers to within a few miles 
of Fort Stanwix (now Schuyler, near the 


Oriskany “ 


pret city of Rome, on the Mohawk River, 
he post was garrisoned by less than 1,000 
Men, under Colonels Gansevoort and Willet. 
Gen. Herkimer collected the militia of Try- 
on County and advanced to the assistance 
of the fort. On Aug. 6 when about six 
miles from the post, near Oriskany, he fell 
into an ambush and was fiercely assailed 
by the British and the Indians under Brant. 
By reason of a successful sally by Willet 
the assailants were repulsed, but not. with- 
out the loss of 400, including many of the 
leading patriots of that region. St. Leger 
made no official report of his loss except 
that of his Indian allies. The fight lasted 
several hours and was one of the most 
fiercely contested conflicts of the war. St. 
Leger, deserted by his Indian allies, retired 
precipitately to Canada. 


Orkney Islands, loss of American troops 
near, 8637. 


Crleans, Territory of.—The old name for 
the present State of Louisiana. In March, 
1804, after the purchase of Louisiana from 
France, Congress divided the territory, cut- 
ting off that portion between Texas and the 
Mississippi River and from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico north to the parallel of lat. 33° north 
and establishing it as a territory, with Wil- 
liam C. C. Claiborne as governor. In 1810 
the citizens of Baton Rouge, territory of St. 
Francisville, overcame the local Spanish gar- 
risen, shot the Spanish governor and es- 
tablished the Territory of West Florida. 
After the people of West Florida had elected 
a governor and framed a constitution Presi- 
dent Madison issued a proclamation (465) 
directing Governor Claiborne, of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, to take possession of West 
Florida and annex it to Orleans. In Feb- 
ruary, 1811, an act was passed ‘‘to enable 


the people of the Territory of Orleans to: 


form a constitution and state government.” 
April 12, 1812, an act was passed for the 
admission of the State of Louisiana into the 
Union, extending the limits to include all 
between the Mississippi and Pearl Rivers 
south of lat. 31° north. 
Orleans Territory: : 
Admission into Union applied for by, 
483. 
Citizens of, must be protected, 372. 
Indians inhabiting, 386. } ; 
Territory south of Mississippi Terri- 
tory and eastward of Mississippi 
River, added to, 465, 469. 
Expenses incurred incident thereto, 
482. 


Qsage Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Payment of interest due, referred to, 
4058. 
Treaty with, 464, 474, 554, 614, 616, 
767, 883, 889, 912, 1040, 3393, 3578, 
3833, 3843. , 


Osborn vs. United States Bank, Ohio.— 
A leading case in the Supreme Court, Sep- 
tember term, 1819, involving the right of 
a State to tax United States property. 
Osborn, auditor of the State of Ohio, 
through his deputy, forcibly took from the 
United States Bank at Chillicothe $100,- 
000 and delivered it to the State treas- 
urer as payment to the State under the 
act peaiet was passed by the legislature 
Feb. 8, 1819, levying taxes upon banks do- 
ing business in the State without author- 
ization of the State law. ‘The United 
States circuit court of Ohio decreed that 
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Ozania 


a restitution be made with interest. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, hav- 
ing been appealed to, affirmed the decision 
of the circuit court, but gave no interest. 
The opinion was delivered by Chief Justice 
Marshall and was very elaborate. Justice 
Johnson dissented on the point of juris- 
diction. Clay, Webster, ane Sergeant ar- 
gued for the right of the bank to sue in 
the circuit -court of the United States. 
(See also McCulloch vs. Maryland.) 


Osette Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Ostend Manifesto.—In 1852 France and 
England, fearful of the filibustering expedi- 
tions against Cuba and the possible future 
favor of the United States toward such ex- 
peditions, suggested a tripartite convention 
in which each nation should disclaim all 
intention to obtain possession of Cuba and 
should discountenance stch possession hy 
another power. With a view to promoting 
negotiation with Spain for the purchase of 
Cuba by the United States, Pierre Soulé, 
American minister to Spain (empowered to 
negotiate for the purchase of Cuba), John 
Y. Mason, minister to France, and James 
Buchanan, minister to Great Britain, met 
at Ostend, Belgium Oct, 9, 1854, and after 
three days’ session adjourned to meet at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. They wrote to the United 
States Government their views of the policy 
the Administration should pursue. Their 
message or communication is known as the 
Ostend Manifesto. It declared that, as 
Spanish oppression in Cuba was such that 
the island would speedily resort to arms to 
free herself, the United States should offer 
Spain a sum not to exceed $120,000,000. for 
Cuba, and in the event of Spain’s refusal 
to sell, the United States would be justi- 
fied in taking forcible possession of Cuba 
rather than see it Africanized, like Santo 
Domingo. President Pierce did not think 
it prudent to act upon this suggestion, and 
Soulé, disgusted, resigned soon afterwards 
and returned home. 
Otoe and Missouria Reservation, Nebr.: 
Right of way for railroad through, re- 
ferred to, 4681. 


Sale of, bill for, 4656. 

Ottawa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Ottoman Empire. (See Turkey.) 

Ounalaska, The, condemned by Salva- 
dor and subsequently presented to 
United States, recommendations re- 

Outrages on American Citizens. (See 
Central America; Costa Rica; Mexi- 
co; New Granada; Puerto Rico; the 
several powers.) 

Over-capitalization (see also Business 

and Corporations) : 
Evils of, discussed, 6647, 6712, 6976, 
7039, 7077, 7130, 7132, 7139. 
Power of Congress to regulate, 6647, 
6712. 

Overman Bill commended, 8493. 

Overt Act (see also Act of Hostility): 
Avoided temporarily, 8210. 
Necessary to persuade United States 

of German hostility, 8209. 

Ozania River, building of bridge over, 
at Santo Domingo City by American 
citizens, 5784 


Pacific Forest 


Pacific Forest Reserve, Washington. 
(See Mount Ranier Forest Reserve.) 
Pacific Highways. (See Transcontinen- 
tal Highways.) 
Pacific Ocean: 
Claims of foreign powers to territory 
on. (See Northwestern Boundary.) 
Commerce on, force should be em- 
ployed to maintain, 827, 928, 1115. 
Harbor and breakwater on coast of, 
recommended, 4572. 
Junction between Atlantic and— 
Desired, 2813, 2988. 
Referred to, 2128, 2676. 
Railroad from Mississippi River to, 
recommended, 2714, 2754. 
Vessels to examine harbors in, 984. 
War on, referred to, 4667. 
Pacific Ocean Exploring Expedition, ex- 
penses of, referred to, 994. 


Pacific Railroads.—In 1848 Asa Whitney, 


a New York merchant, zealously advocated 
the building of a railroad by the Federal 
Government to the Pacific Ocean from some 
point on the Missouri or Mississippi River. 
A bill providing for such a road was intro- 
duced in the Senate. It was opposed by 
Vhomas H. Benton and finally tabled by a 
vote of twenty-seven to twenty-one. The 
next year Benton introduced a Pacific rail- 
road measure of his own. In March, 1853, 
an act was passed providing for surveys. 
By 1855 Government surveyors had ascer- 
tained practicable passes through the Rocky 
Mountains, The rapid growth of the Pa- 
cific States in consequence of the ‘gold 
fever’ and the difficulty of communication 
between the Hast and the West, on ac- 
count of the vast extent of intervening 
plains made railroad communication more 
and more desirable. The hopelessness of 
undertaking so stupendous a ‘work with 
private capital led ‘many who_ otherwise 
were opposed to the principle of Federal aid 
to internal improvements to advocate the 
building of the Pacific railroads under Gov- 
ernment subsidies. In 1860 both the leading 
political parties in their platforms declared 
in favor of building a road under national 
supervision. The outbreak of the Civil War 
and the necessity for closer military com- 
munication aided the movement. 


The bill providing for the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific roads was approved 
July 2, 1862, and granted as subsidies 6 
per cent gold bonds of the United States. 
It gave to the Union Pacific $16,000 per 
mile for the great plain west from Omaha, 
Nebraska, $48,000 per mile for 150 miles 
over the Rocky Mountains, and $32,000 per 
mile for the remainder—in all,.1,034 miles, 
ae 08 aad to the Central Pacific $16,000, 


miles, $27,855,562 
12,800 acres of land per mile of 
road—25,000,000 acres in all—by a subse- 
quent act July 1, 1864. The companies 
were allowed to issue an equal amount of 
their own bonds, which were to be a first 
lien on the road, the Government bonds the 
second. The time fixed for opening was set 
at July 1, 1876, and the road was actually 
opened May 10, 1869. The two lines were 
joined, with impressive ceremonies, at 
Promontory Point, Utah. The last tie, of 
laurel wood, with a plate of silver upon it, 
was laid, and the last spike, made of iron, 
silver and gold, was driven in the presence 
of distinguished men. The officers of the 
road and a large concourse of visitors from 
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Pacific Railroads 


East and West were present. Telegraph 
wires were attached to the last rail, and 
the last blows were signaled upon bells in 
Washington and other large cities, In many 
places large crowds had gathered to receive 
the first intimation, conveyed almost: in- 
stantaneously over the electric wires, that 
the great work was complete. When the 
signal was received in San Francisco and 
elsewhere all the church bells were rung, 
and cannons were fired. The general direc- 
tion is nearly east and west on or about the 
fortieth degree of latitude. The total 
length of the road built by the two com- 
panies from Omaha to San Francisco is 1,- 
917 miles. July 2, 1864, a charter with 
subsidies was granted to the Northern Pa- 
cific from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, 
a distance of 1,800 miles, and thence to 
the Columbia River, 200 miles. The land 
granted to this road amounted to 47,000,000 
acres, or 73,000 sq. miles. The road was 
eommenced in 1870 and was to have been 
finished in 1879, but in 1873 the company 
became embarrassed and ceased work. In 
1875 the company was reorganized and the 
time for construction extended. On Sept. 9, 
1883, the last spike was driven at a point 
fifty miles west of Helena,. Mont. The 
Great Northern extension from Pacific Junc- 
tion, Mont.. to Lowell, on Puget Sound, 
was completed Jan. 6, 1893. 


July 27, 1866, the Atlantic and Pacific 
road was chartered to run from Springfield, 
Mo., to the Pacific on or near the thirty- 
fifth parallel of latitude, a distance of 2,- 
000 miles, and subsidized with 42,000,000 
acres of land, March 3, 1871, the Southern 
Pacific road was chartered to run from Mar- 
shall to El Paso, Tex., thence through New 
Mexico and Arizona to Los Angeles, Cal., 
along the thirty-second parallel of latitude. 
The act granted the same amount of land 
per mile as the others had received. 


In May, 1878, an act, known as the Thur- 
man Act, was passed, prescribing more 
stringent terms for the repayment of gov- 
ernment advance. In addition to the 
amounts retained out of sums due for gov- 
ernment service, the Act of 1862 provided 
for the payment of five per cent of the 
net earnings of the company. The Act of 
1878 retained the entire amount due to the 
companies for government service, one-half 
to be applied to interest payments, one-half 
and it required, moreover, the annual pay- 
ment of a fixed sum ($850,000 for the Union 
Pacific and $1,200,000 for the Central Pa- 
cific), or so much thereof as might be 
necessary to make the total obtained by 
adding the five per cent of net earnings 
and the whole of the compensation retained, 
equal to twenty-five per cent of the net 
earnings, The method of computing the net 
earnings was prescribed, and it was pro- 
vided that the additional payments thus re- 
quired were not to be exacted unless the net 
earnings were sufficient to meet the interest 
on the bonds prior in lien to the government 
mortgage. 

A recent memorandum of the Secretary of 
the Treasury shows that there is due the 
United States from the Central Branch of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, on account of 
bonds issued, the sum of $3,570,304.87, of 
which $1,600,000 represents the principal 
and the remainder, interest accrued. 


Pacific Railroads: 
Condition and obligations of, dis- 
cussed, 6169. 
Construction of, discussed by Presi- 
dent— | 
, Buchanan, 2988, 3057, 3103, 3181. 
Fillmore, 2622. , 


Pacific Railroads 


Johnson, 3560, 3651. 
Lincoln, 3333, 3388, 3451. 
Taylor, 2558. 

Funding of debt of, recommended, 
4837, 

Government aid to, recommended, 
2988, 3057, 3103, 3181. 

Indebtedness of— 

Change of plan for payment of, 
suggested, 5111. 

Commission to report plan for set- 
tlement of, recommended, 5640. 

Commission to settle, 63438, 6389. 

Discussed, 6169. 

Order regarding, 6233. . 

Report of Commissioner of Rail- 
roads on, discussed, 5640. 

Reports of commissioners on, dis- 
cussed, 5181, 5384. 

Lands granted in aid of, discussed, 
2823, 3651, 4065, 4944, 5384. 
Forfeiture of, discussed, 4837, 5379. 
Revocation of withdrawal of, re- 

ferred to, 5197. 

Kansas Pacific, sale of, discussed, 
6342, 6390. 

Northern Pacific agreements with In- 
dians for sale of lands for use of, 
4657, 4740, 4779, 4864, 4954, 5178. 

Southern Pacific, contracts and leases 
of, referred to, 4958. 

Union Pacific— 

Bonds issued to, referred to, 3794. 
Completion of section of, extension 
of time for, recommended, 3582. 
Construction of— 
Discussed by President— 
Johnson, 3560, 3651. 
Lincoln, 3333, 3388, 3451. 
Referred to, 3891, 4003. 
Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, 6169. 
Johnson, 3881. 
Injunction restraining election of 
officers of, referred to, 3963. 
Location of, referred to, 3578. 
Points of commencement of, dis- 
cussed and order regarding, 
3401, 3435. 
Reorganization of, recommended, 
5969. 
Report of Attorney-General regard- 
ing, referred to, 4434. 
Report of Government directors of, 
‘- veferred to, 4661, 4745, 4789, 
4850, 4958, 4959. 
Sale of, discussed, 6273, 6342. 6389. 
Subscriptions to capital stock of, 
order designating place for re- 
ceiving, 3476. 
Pacific Squadron. (See Manila Harbor 

(Philippine Islands), Battle of.) 

Pacific Telegraph, referred to, 3329, 

f 3382, 3445, 3564, 3643. 

/ 


. 
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Pacific Trade, economic possibilities of, 


discussed, 7052. (See also Commerce 
and Trade.) 


Pacifists, stupidity of, 8389. 


Packing Industry. (See Meat Packing 
and Beef Packers.) : 

Pact of London. (See Secret Treaties.) 

Pactole, The, referred to, 1172. 

Padroni System, discussed, 6065. 

Painting presented to Congress, Lineoln 
and Cabinet at reading of Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, 4435. 


Paintings of Presidents.—Official por- 
traits of the presidents as they hang in the 
White House have been selected as the best 


work of contemporary artists. Most of 
. them have been painted by order of Con- 
gress. They are: 
George Washington........Gilbert Charles Stuart 
sohnnAdams f2 2255 6. ede te George P. A. Healy 
Thomas Jefferson.......... Hliphalet F, Andrews 
James Madison............Unknown 
James Monroe...........: Unknown 
John Quincy Adams....... George P. A. Healy 
Andrew Jackson........... Eliphalet F. Andrews 
Martin Van Buren......... George P. A. Healy 
Vinee arnsonics 00). fe a6 Eliphalet F. Andrews 
John Tyler................George P. A. Healy 
MATES EK. Polke. kee George P. A. Healy 
Zachary Taylor............Eliphalet F. Andrews 
Millard Fillmore........... George P. A. Healy 
Pranklin, Pierce’... 208. George P. A. Healy 
James Buchanan...........Eliphalet F. Andrews 
Abraham Lincoln... ....... Unknown 
Andrew Johnson........... Unknown 
U2S Grantwetmie aout Thomas LeClear 
i dD DAVE oc. atin becca fis Daniel Huntington 
James A. Garfield..........Eliphalet F. Andrews 
Chester A. Arthur......... Daniel Huntington 
Grover. Cleveland.......... S. Frost Johnson 
Benjamin Harrison........ S. Frost Johnson 


William McKinley........ 
Theodore Roosevelt........John S. Sargent 
William Howard Taft...... Max Zorn 


Paints, Oils and Varnishes.—As early 
as 1795 the use of paint for houses was. 
common in the United States. In cities 
and towns the inside of the house, at least, 
was painted, and in all but the cheaper 
wooden buildings the outside carried a coat 
of paint. The white house with green win- 
dow blinds, was for many years of our 
early history the typical American dwell- 
ing. ; 

A small mill for making linseed oil was 
started in New York City in 1715, and in 
1718 John Prout, Jr., erected a linseed oil 
mill in Connecticut.. In 1786 four oil mills 
were in operation in Lancaster County, Pa. 
These greatly stimulated the use of paints, 
and in 1804 Samuél Wetherill made the 
first successful attempt to manufacture 
white lead. Red lead, as, well as white, 
was made by him of as good a quality as 
that imported. 


In 1806 experiments In color making 
were carried on by Anthony Tiemann, and 
within the year he began the regular manu- 
facture of paints. His first productions 
were rose pink, Dutch pink, French green 
and blue. The manufacture of Prus- 
sian blues was begun in 1809, and in 1820 
chrome yellow was added to the. products 
of this establishment. By 1811 Philadel- 
phia mills were turning out twenty-two 
different colors of paint, and three.smal) 
red-lead factories at Pittsburg (the first 
west of the Alleghanies), were making an 
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Paints 


annual product of $13,000, Chrome paints 
of first quality in the early days of the in- 
dustry commanded as much as $3 a pound, 
and the business was profitable. Extensive 
deposits of chromic iron, discovered in 
Chester County, Pa., gave an added impetus 
to paint grinding, and its growth was strong 
and steady. The succeeding decade saw 
the industry firmly established in New 
York. By 1820 there were extensive works 
in Brooklyn and New York, producing red 
and white leads, chrome and other colors, 
while a factory in Rensselaer County, N. Y., 
was turning out annually $4,500 worth of 
Prussian blue extracted from the by-product 
of a tannery. 


Before 1828 all the varnish used in this 
country was imported. Its use, while less 
general than that of paint, was common 
enough to recommend it to manufacturers 
as a profitable business, and the first estab- 
lishment for its manufacture was founded 
by P. B. Smith in New York City in 1828. 
Tilden & Hurlburt, the first permanent con- 
cern in the business, was established in 
1830. This firm made the first importa- 
tions of gum copal from Zanzibar and the 
west coast of Africa, and was the first to 
export American varnish, consigning a 
uantity to Mexico and South America in 
836. The quality of the American goods 
proved so exceptional that they not only 
competed with, but in a great measure sup- 
planted, the exportations of the European 
manufacturers. The stimulation of a heavy 
foreign demand added to increased domes- 
tic consumption so swelled the business 
that the matter of obtaining supplies of 
the gums used became of serious impor- 
tance. In 1857 such quantities of these raw 
materials were used that the manufacturers 
were obliged to establish-a system of direct 
trade with the west coast of Africa. 


The growth of the paint and varnish 
business had in the meantime affected the 
oil mills. Up to 1886 these mills had used 
only home grown seed, and a capacity of 
fifty bushels a day was a fair average out- 
put. With the growing use of linseed oil 
new methods were found necessary, and the 
firm of J. & L. K. Bridge, of Brooklyn, in 
that year imported the first cargo of flax- 
seed from Sicily. Odessa, Alexandria and 
Calcutta, were successively opened as supply 
points of this rapidly increasing trade. 


In 1850 the paint’ industry entered upon 
@ new era. The zine deposits of New Jer- 
sey, opened in that year, gave an adequate 
and cheaply worked supply of ore from 
which the oxide could easily be reduced. 
This zinc oxide, in the form of white pow- 
der, had long been recognized as a valuable 
substitute for white lead as a body for 
paints. It had up to this time, however, 
received little attention owing to the small 
amount available for the market. The new 
and abundant supply turned the attention 
of manufacturers to experiments in this di- 
rection, and its use has since become gen- 
eral. Several mines were opened and soon 
were placing the white powdery zinc oxide 
on the market. 


Mineral paints, made from different 
earths, came into prominence about this 
time, under strong claims of being fire- 
proof and _ indestructible. Ready mixed 
paints were introduced to the trade in 1852. 


About 1857 D. F. Tiemann & Co. made 
carmine from cochineal, a monopoly there- 
tofore held by France. In 1860 they made 
a blue, soluble in water, for laundry use, 
and free from acid. They also established 
the "manufacture of aehekeiiyer vermilion, 
previously monopolized by England. 
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The National Lead Company, which con- 
trols the greater part of the output of white 
lead in this country, includes and operates 
its own oil and paint grinding mills, as 
well as the lead factories proper, and with 
a capitalization of about $30,000,000, is 
the largest concern in the paint business. 


Reports were received from 855 establish- 
ments engaged in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry in 1914, the total products of which 
for the year were valued at $149,049,820. 
Of these 855 establishments, the principal 
business of 799 was the manufacture of 
paints or varnishes, and 56 were engaged 
primarily in other industries but produced 
paints or varnishes to the value of $3,507,- 
182 as subsidiary products. 


The products in 1914 comprised colors or 
pigments valued at $17,407,955; oil paints, 
$70,582,461; water paints and kalsomine, 
$2,202,281; varnishes and japans, $36,061,- 
203; fillers, including putty, $38,239,174; 
bleached shellac, $1,806,802 ; and other prod- 
ucts to the value of $17,749,944. 


The more important materials used in the 
manufacture of paint and varnish are lead 
in the form of pig lead or as oxides and 
white lead, zinc white, iron oxides and 
other earth colors, barytes, dry colors, gums, 
and solvents or vehicles such as linseed oil, 
turpentine, benzine, and wood and grain 
alcohol. 


Returns were received from 108 establish- 
ments engaged in the production of essential 
oils in 1914, the total products of which for 
the year were valued at $2,565,361. 


Including the by-products and the essen- 
tial oiis distilled for others, the total produc- 
tion in 1914 comprised 863,991 pounds of 
peppermint, valued at $601,617; 94,209 
pounds of spearmint, valued at $238,074; 
41,178 pounds of black birch, valued at 
$67,691; 6,000 pounds of wintergreen, 
valued at $24,538; 4,702 pounds of worm- 
wood, valued at $9,040; and oils of camphor, 
cedar, cloves, lemon, parsley, patchouli, 
pennyroyal, sandalwood, sassafras, tansy, 
etc., to the value of $848,522. 


Petroleum Refining.—Petroleum or rock 
oil was first found in the United States in 
1635, in what is now southwestern New 
York or northwestern Pennsylvania. A 
well in Kentucky in 1829 yielded such great 
quantities that it was drained into the Cum- 
berland River or burned. It was only used 
to a small extent for lighting and in medi- 
cine. The petroleum districts of the United 
States are western Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Texas, California, Oklahoma, and in smaller 
ee in other western states. The re- 

ning of petroleum is based upon the sepa- 
ration of the component hydrocarbons by 
a process of fractional distillation. 


The method of mining or drilling for 
petroleum is the same as that used in sink- 
ing gas or artesian water wells. Cheap 
and rapid transportation is secured “by 
means of a series of tanks about thirty 
miles apart, connected by underground 
pipes, and the oil is forced from one set 
of tanks to another by means of pumps. 
Pennsylvania has about 25,000 attics of 
such pipe line. 


The main sources of petroleum are shale 
Most of the American 
pouroleuns comes from the Devonian and the 

pper Silurian, and is usually found in 
sandstone, etc. (old sand) between layers 
of slate or shale. The origin of petroleum 
is in doubt, but it is commonly believed that 
it is due to the destructive distillation of 
plant and animal matter by heavy pressure 
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from above. The fact that petroleum is 
usually found in the neighborhood of gas 
and coal would seem to bear out this theory. 


_, When the petroleum comes from the well, 
it is thick and dark, with a specific gravity 
of about .8. It usually contains, as it 
emerges, gas, ethane, propane and butane, 
but these soon escape. There is also-usually 
sand and water in it, which are easily sepa- 
rated from the petroleum proper by allow- 
ing it to settle in tanks. 


The distilling process separates the pe- 
-troleum into three components: 1, benzine 
distillate ; 2, burning oils ; 3, residuum, The 
first is re-distilled and yields gasoline and 
naphtha. From the second, kerosene is 
obtained. From the third, lubricating oils, 
vaseline, etc. 


About two-thirds of the petroleum of the 
world in normal years comes from the 
United States. 


The following table shows the growth of 
the petroleum production in the United 


States : 

Year Barrels Year Barrels 
1856 2,000 1900 ... 63,620,529 
1860.52. 500,000 1905 ...134,717,580 
1865 ... 2,497,700 1910 ...209,557,248 
1870 5,260,745 1915 .,.281,104,104 
1875 ... 10,926,945 1916 ...300,767,158 
1880 ... 26,286,123 ASLT 4 .2.835,315,602 
1885 .°: 21,858,785 1918 ...355,927,716 
1890 ... 45,823,572 1919* ..377,719,000 
1895 ... 52,892,276 


*Subject to revision. 


The total production in a recent year, in 
barrels of 42 gallons, came from the fol- 
lowing fields: 


VA TRVETSUCINIS TY Sy. 5. oie ace oa wre . 29,232,000 
Lima, Indiana 3,444,000 
Pilingisra’s* . 3 <aes 12,436,000 
Mid-Continent 196,891,000 
PERI S OORREL ta hice so ome Utes © 20,568,000 
OC Yy SMTOUNEATH fs. 2%s.< ens)ele otis ra ye 13,584,000 
PIE OETELG “Gts.. aehaccie ee ee enews 101,564,000 


The proportion of petroleum furnished by 
the several states of production may be seen 
from the following table for the number of 
barrels produced in a recent year :_ 


CELT Ta) 1 6 os eR ne 103,347,070 
EGETINA et eae es os eo oe 52 + 97,531,997 
CHIESA Sih Sel. we tcceeat crated oe Soa 45,451,017 
Deus aNee® vice essa aie ere. sy otS "2 38,750,031 
PIOUISL TR Bo te esse ooo ahenel ain NNO oc 16,042,600 
ESI BT CGN io) OPye Aesop eae gaa eo eeeeaeaene 13,365,974 
IVY OVEN aa im sttalioe: © winle Gfe 1253 [iene 12,596,287 
NWiests VIbSIntaY ya. stee ale as ws 22 7,866,628 
PLAN TISVVATAR) lex 2 se cule wide Sele © 7,407,812 
tT 6 eeu a ioe eae nee 7,285,005 
NSCHECK Vien isle silo ve nis « ows les.0\a 4,367,968 
New “Vor vende. sve es few et 08,843 


The exports of domestic petroleum from 
the United States in a recent fiscal year 
were as follows: 


od 137071 
Tlaminating oll 2626. 6%. ea hse ; ; 

Gas oil ag Pur OLS .c.2 saesters .--690,895,418 
Lubr., heavy paraffine oil, etc. .338,801,134 
EPG COLE Wikis staves ois tieiSl4 oie <8 354,357,795 
aso + ees as ou he le eek 294,939,131 
All other naphthas........-... 185,265,961 
Residuum, jncluding tar....... 48,300,361 


The above figures do not include about 
20,000,000 barrels of bunker oil. Most of 
the exports of crude oil go to Canada, Cuba 
and Argentina. 

In a recent fiscal year the imports of 
petroleum, coming almost entirely from 
Mexico, were as follows: Crude, 2,826,- 
860,902 gals.; benzine, gasoline, naphtha, 
22,037,592 gals.; all other refined, 59,851,- 
312 gals. 
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The following table shows the world pro- 
duction of crude petroleum in a recent year : 


Country Barrels Percentage 
United tater cakes as 355,928,000 67.82 
IMEXLOOM ne cieit <4 sure sere 63,828,000 13.58 
PRUSSHEE setivs Jorrneie ctaneccroms 40,456,000 7.89 
Dutch Hast Indies.... 18,285,000 2.63 
Roumania eee righaha: aiehecs 8,730,000 1.74 
DDT ae peers acne eyege aerate 8,000,000 1.52 
Persia So: Oe a ae oe a 7,200,000 1.43 
Galicia. wees sn 5,592,000 TAL 
ATCO eRe” sess tok cee 13,265,221 2.63 


*Includes, in order of production, Peru, 
Japan, including Formosa ; Trinidad, Egypt, 
Argentina, Germany, Canada, Venezuela, 
Italy and Cuba. 


Of the world’s production of petroleum 
from 1857, the United States has accounted 
for 61%, Russia for 25%, Mexico for 4%. 


Of the 176 refineries in 1914, 48 were in 
Pennsylvania, 38 in California, 23 in Okla- 
homa, 13 in Kansas, 9 in Texas, 9 in Illinois, 


‘8 in New Jersey, 7 in Ohio, 6 in New York, 


4 in Colorado, 3 in Maryland, 3 in West 
Virginia, 2 in Wyoming, and one each in 
Indiana, Louisiana, and Missouri. 


Palestine.——The modern country to which 


this name is applied extends eastward from 
the southeast shore of the Mediterranean, 
although its exact boundaries are indefinite. 
The natural and historic boundaries, how- 
ever, run from the desert on the east: along 
Mount Hermon over to the Litani on the 
west to the plateau of the Lebanon, thence 
to the sea for the northern boundary; and 
in the south to the Gulf of Akaba and the 
Sinaitic Desert, although of old Palestine 
proper was usually considered as not ex- 
tending beyond a line drawn east and west 
through the southern end of the Dead Sea. 


In 1917 Palestine was conquered from the 
Turks by a British army under General 
Allenby. In November, 1917, the British 
Government gave notice of a willingness 
to turn the land over for a National Home 
for the Jewish race, in accordance with the 
aspirations of Zionism (q. v.). In April, 
1920, the Supreme Council of the Allied 
Powers gave Great Britain a mandate over 
Palestine. : 


According to the former Turkish admin- 
istrative divisions, Palestine consisted of 
13,724 square miles, with a population of 
675,000. Under British occupation, how- 
ever, Palestine included only the land west 
of the Jordan, consisting of about 9,000 
square miles, with a population of 647,850. 
Of these, 515,000 were Moslems, 65,300 
were Jews and 62,500 were Christians. The 
population of the largest towns was as 
follows: Jerusalem, 60,000: Jaffa, 54,000; 
Shechem (Nablus), 28,000; Hebron, 22,000 ; 
Haifa, 20,000; Bethlehem, 15,000 ; Nazareth, 
15,000. 


During the twentieth century, a number 
of Jewish colonies were established in Pal- 
estine, largely on the cooperative basis. 
These are doing much to restore the fer- 
tility of the soil, which for generations had 
been barren and uncultivated. By_ 1920, 
there were 20 of these colonies in Judea; 
8 in Samaria; 14 in Lower Galilee, and 6 
in Upper Galilee. Altogether, there were 
more than 15,000 persons in these settle- 
ments. The language in common use, as 
well as in the schools, in these colonies is 
Hebrew. 


Schooling for the Christian and Jewish 
population is chiefly in the, hands of pri- 
vate agencies, the schools maintained by the 
British administration being for the greater: 

art for the Mohammedan population. At 
atest reports, the Zionist organization con- 
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trolled 36 kindergartens, with 2,800 pupils; 
48 elementary schools, with 7,000 pupils; 
12 intermediate schools, with 1,250 pupils, 
in addition to a number of trade, technical 
and agricultural schools. 

It is reported that there are some 250,000 
sheep, 320,000 goats and 15,000 camels in 
Palestine. The chief crops are wheat, 
barley, maize, peas, grapes, oranges. The 
most common minerals are limestone, gyp- 
sum, rock salt, phosphates, asphalt, sul- 
phur. 

The most important ports of Palestine are 
Jaffa, Haifa, Acre and Gaza. The railroads 
in operation are the Kantara-Haifa line, 
257 miles; the Ludd-Jerusalem, 42 miles ; 
the Rapha-Beersheba, 37 miles; the Haifa- 
There are approximately 800 miles of public 
roads. 


Palestine: 
American citizens outraged in, 3015. 
Disposition of, 8841, 8878. (See also 
Turkey.) 
Jewish state in, favored, 8575. 


Palisades Interstate Park.—The State of 
New York possesses several forest reserva- 
tions and also several parks. One, the 
Niagara reservation, comprises the land 
about the great cataract, purchased at a 
cost of $1,000,000. The State Forest l’re- 
serve in the Adirondack region on Oct. 1, 
1913, contained 1,495,257.294 acres, and the 
Catskill Forest Preserve on the same day 
contained 112,750.15 acres. There are also 
Letchworth Park, about the falls of the 
Genesee. River; John Boyd Thatcher Park, 
about the Indian Ladder, in Albany County, 
and islands in the St. Lawrence river. 


Lastly, there is the Palisades Interstate 
Park, partly in the state of New Jersey and 
partly in the state of New York, extending 
along the Hudson river in its Palisades  re- 
gion, and extending north so as to include 
Bear mountain. ‘The development of this 
park to its present great dimensions began 
in 1910, when Mary D. Harriman, widow of 
the late Edward H. Harriman, informed 
Governor Hughes of New York that, follow- 
ing the wishes of her husband, she was will- 

_ing to convey 10,000 acres of land in the 
counties of Orange and Rockland to be used 
as a park, and also give $1,000,000 toward 
the park project. 

In the following years, by contributions 
from private and public sources, and by 
bond issues, the Interstate Park Commis- 
sioners added more than 20,000 acres to the 
Harriman gift; constructed roads; devel- 
oped a great recreation ground at Bear 
Mountain; connected sections of the Park 
with land at Bear Mountain donated by 
New York State; and opened up generous 
facilities for camping. At the present time, 
the Interstate Park comprises the strip of 
land along the Palisades from Fort Lee 
north across the New Jersey-New York line 
to a point opposite Dobbs Ferry; a rectan- 
gular section of land near Blauvelt; and 
the great stretch of land stretching south- 
westward into the Ramapo Mountains from 
the Hudson River at Bear Mountain. 


In a recent year, more than 50,000 per- 
sons spent an average of ten days at the 
camps in the Park; more than 400,000 per- 
‘sons came to Bear Mountain by way of the 
Hudson River boats ; with probably as many 
more coming by automobile and on_ foot, 
and almost 650,000 persons visited the 
Palisades at the Dyckman Street ferry, with 
130.000 crossing the Hudson at Alpine, op- 
posite Yonkers. 
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Palo Alto (Mexico), Battle of.—May 7, 
1846, Gen. Taylor started from Point Isa- 
bel, with a force of 2,288 men, to relieve 
Fort Brown, twenty-seven miles away. At 
noon on the following day, when about half 
way between Point Isabel and Fort Brown, 
Taylor’s army sighted the enemy at the 
water hole of Palo Alto. The regular Mexi- 
can force under Arista numbered 6,000 men, 
and there were some irregular troops and 
twelve pieces of artillery. Battle was imme- 
diately begun and fiercely fought until sun- 
set. By the light of the moon and the 
burning prairie grass the belligerents buried 
their dead. The Mexicans lost 200 killed 
and 400 wounded. The American loss was 
only 4 killed and 40 wounded. 


Palo Alto, Mexico, Battle of, referred 
to, 2295, 2300, 2342. 


Pan-American Congress. (See Interna- 
tional American Conference.) 


Pan-American Exposition.—To illustrate 
the progress of civilization in the western 
hemisphere during the nineteenth century, 
there was held at Buffalo, N. Y., from May 
1 to Nov. 2, 1901, an International Amer- 
iean Fair, participated in officially by the 
various states of the Union, by Canada, and 
the South and Central American countries. 
The site covered an area of 350 acres and 
the buildings were artistically designed and 
arranged so as to present an allegorical 
study of man’s struggle with the elements 
and his final triumph. The color scheme, 
as well as the artistic beauty, gained for 
the grounds the name of the Rainbow City. 
The‘total attendance was 8,179,674. The 
cost of the exposition was $8,860,757, and 
the receipts $5,534,643, a deficit of $3,326,- 
114. President McKinley was shot by an 
assassin in the Temple of Music while hold- 
ing a reception there Sept. 6, 1901, and died 
eight days later at the home of the presi- 
dent of the Exposition. 


Pan-American Exposition, referred to, 
6675. 


Pan-Americanism, spirit of, 8071, 8104. 
Pan-American Railroad, discussed, 6864. 


Pan-American Union.—The Pan-American 


Union (the new name given to the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Republics by the 
Fourth International American Conference. 
which met at Buenos Aires in July and 
August, 1910) was established under the 
recommendation of the First Pan-American 
Conference, held in the City of Washington 
in 1889-90 for the purpose of developing 
and maintaining closer relations of com- 
merce and friendship between the twenty- 
one Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Its first report was transmitted to Congress 
in 1891 (5647). It was reorganized by the 
Third and Fourth Pan-American Confer- 
ences, ‘held in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and 
in Buenos Aires in 1910, respectively, and 
its scope widened by imposing many new . 
and important duties. The Pan-American 
Union regularly communicates with these 
governments, and furnishes such informa- 
tion as it possesses or can-obtain on a great 
variety of subjects to all of the Republics 
and to their officials and citizens. It is 
the custodian of the archives of the Pan- 
American Conferences, and is especially 
charged with the performance of duties im- 
posed upon it by these conferences. The 
Pan-American Union is sustained by con- 
tributions from the American Republics in 
proportion to their population and is goy- 
erned by a board composed of their diplo- 
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matic representatives at Washington, and 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
who is ex-officio its chairman. It is there- 
fore strictly an international institution 
and not a subordinate bureau of any one 
government. Its chief executive officer is 
the Director-General, elected by this goy- 
erning board. It publishes a monthly bulle- 
tin containing the latest information re- 
specting.the resources, commerce, and gen- 
eral progress of the American Republics, as 
well as maps and geographical sketches of 
these countries, handbooks of trade, travel, 
and description, and special reports on 
commerce, tariffs, improvements, conces- 
sions, new laws, ete. It also conducts a 
large correspondence not only with manu- 
facturers and merchants in all countries 
looking to the extension of Pan-American 
trade, but with writers, travelers, scientists, 
students, and specialists, for the purpose 
of promoting general Pan-American inter- 
course. Another and practical feature of the 
Pan-American Union is the Columbus 
Memorial Library and reading room, which 
contains 22,000 volumes relating to the 
American Republics. (See also Interna- 
tional American Conference and American 
Republics, Bureau of.) 

An illustration of the 
Union’s building at Washington 
found opposite.page 7522. 
Pan-American Union: 

Discussed, 7664. 

Financial conference, 8071. 

Practical work of, 7415. 


Pan-Germanism denounced, 8230, 8278, 
8295, 8389. (See also Germany.) 


Panama.—The Republic of Panama occu- 
pies the Isthmus which connects the conti- 
nent of North and South America, and 
lies between Costa Rica and Colombia, hav- 
ing formed a department of the latter Re- 
public until Nov. 4, 1903. The isthmus of 
Panama lies between 7° 15’-9° 39’ N. lati- 
tude and 77° 15’-83° 30’ W. longitude, and 
has an area of 32,380 square miles. The 
northern coast is washed by the Caribbean 
Sea (Atlantic) and the southern coast by 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Physical Features.—The country is every- 
where mountainous, with a ridge, more or 
less defined, extending from the western 
to the eastern boundary, and consists of 
a succession of hills and valleys with little 
open plain. The Cordilleras of Chiriqui 
and Veraguas of the west are continued 
eastward by the Cordilleras of Panama and 
Darien. 

The largest rivers are the Tnira, or Rio 
Darien, of the eastern province, rising 
close to the Caribbean shore and flowing 
into the Pacific in the Gulf of San Mi- 

uel; the Chepo, or Bayano, with a simi- 
ar course to the Bay of Panama; and the 
Chagres which fiows northward resough 
Gatun Lake to the Caribbean, part of its 
eourse being utilized for the Panama Ca- 
nal. The only lake is that of Gatun, which 
has been formed by the construction of a 
dam in order to raise the water level of the 
Canal. 

Although lying within the tropics the 
climate is not unhealthy, and the mean 
temperature varies little throughout the re- 
publi, being about 80° Fahrenheit. The 
wet season Taste from wes ly to eed 
and the dry season is bracing. with dry 
northeast winds from the Caribbean. 

History—Panama seceded from Colom- 
bia on November 4, 1903, and was recog- 
nized as independent by the United States 
on the following November 13. In 1914, a 


Pan-American 
will be 
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treaty was signed by the Colombian and 
United States Governments whereby Co 
ombia recognizes the independence of Pana 
ma. It was ratified by the United States 
Senate in 1921, 


_ Government.—By the constitution adopted 
in February, 1904, and amended in De- 
cember, 1918, there is a Chamber of 
Deputies of 83 members. The President is 
elected for a term of four years. There are 
three ‘vice-presidents, and a cabinet of five 
members. Wach of the eight provinces into 
which the country is divided has its gov- 
ernor, ; 

The President appoints diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, Judges of the Supreme Court and 
the governors of the provinces. His veto 
power over legislation is similar to that of 
the President of the United States. 

There is no standing army, but the in- 
tegrity of the republic has been guaranteed 
by the United States. Order is maintained 


. by a small national police force. 


Population.—The census of 1920 showed 
the population as 401,428, not including 
Indians. The chief religion is Roman Cath- 
olicism. 

Education.—Primary education is nomi- 
nally free and compulsory. The Republic 
maintains 398 public schools, which have 
more than 300 teachers and 22,000 pupils. 
There are also.a National University and a 
number of private schools. 


Finance.—The latest annual budget was 
in the neighborhood of $3,500,000. The for- 
eign debt, issued in the United States for 
railway construction, is about $38,000,000, 
and there is an internal debt of about 
$2,500,000, more than half of which is owed 
to the United States. The Republic has 
about $6,000,000 in United States banks and 
some $750,000 in the National Bank of 
Panama. The unit of currency is the bal- 
boa, equal to $1.00 in United States cur- 
rency. 

Production and Industry.—The soil is ex- 
tremely fertile, but there is little cultiva- 
tion, and nearly one-half the land is un- 
occupied. The greater part of the culti- 
yated portion is under bananas, other crops 
including coffee, tobacco and cereals, while 
cacao grows wild in the northwestern 
province of Bocas del Toro. The forest- 
clad hills provide valuable medicinal plants 
and dyestuffs, India rubber, mahogany and 
other timber and cabinet woods. The live 
stock is being greatly improved and there 
are excellent grazing grounds. Immigra- 
tion is encouraged by the’ grant of small 
farms to likely settlers on favorable terms. 
The fisheries are important, and the pearl 
industry is being largely exploited with 
profitable results. Gold is mined in the 
eastern proyinces, and copper is found in 
the west, where also valuable coal depos- 
its exist and await development. Iron is 
also found, and there are productive salt 
mines on Parita Ray, while mineral springs 
abound. 

The most a toe © product is bananas. 
About 500,000 bushels of coffee and 40,000 
quintals of sugar are produced annually. 
The live-stock estimates include 200,000 
cattle, 15,000 horses, 2,000 mules, 30,000 
pigs and 5,000 goats, 

The latest figures showed imports of 
about $8,000,000 and exports of about $5,- 
000,000. Most of the trade is with the 
United States. ‘The chief exports are ba- 
nanas, cocoanuts, balata, hides and gum. 

Transportation.—The only railway runs 
along the canal route from Colon (or 
Aspinwall) to Panama and_was_ included 
in the purchase by the United States. 
This interoceanic line is fifty miles in 
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length and was built by United States 
capitalists in 1855. In the province of 
Bocas del Toro the United Fruit Company 
(American) has constructed about 150 
miles of railway (including spurs) on their 
banana plantations, which cover an area of 
35,000 acres. This line is being extended 
toward Port Limon (Costa Rica), and only 
twenty miles separate the terminal from 
that port. The Chiriqui line is 65 miles 
long. There are about 100 post-offices and 
40 telegraph offices. 

Cities—The capital is Panama, with a 
population of 62,000. Colon has some 26,- 
000 inhabitants, and other towns are David, 
Los Santos, Santiago, Las Tablas, Bocas 
del Toro, 

Panama: 

Constitution of, submitted, 6862. 

Consul of United States in, absence 
of, referred to, 3844. 

Costa Rica and, arbitration of dis- 
pute between, 7657. 

Federal district created in, 5083. 

Government of, organization of, 6865. 

Independence gained, 6741, 6771, 6787, 
6809, 6814, 6833. 

Neutrality protocol with, 8011. 

Police reform in, under United States 
guidance, 7416. 

President of, congratulations to and 
from, on armistice of World War, 
8626. 

Relations with, 7664. 

Revolts against Colombia, details of, 
6810, 6811, 6832, 6833. 

Revolution in, correspondence relat- 
ing to, 6747, 6809, 6825. (See also 
Panama Canal and Colombia.) 

Sailors, United States, indemnifica- 
tion for outrages against, 7417. 

Treaty with, for canal, 6816, 6823, 
7020. 

United States grants $10,000,000 to, 
6855. 

United States minister to, status of, 
6938. 

United States removes discriminat- 
ing tonnage duties against, 6954. 

Vessels from, duties on, suspended 
by proclamation, 4871. 

Panama, Treaties with—By The treaty 
concluded in 1903 for the construction of 
a ship canal, it was agreed that the United 
States guarantees and will maintain the 
independence of Panama. The United 
States receives in perpetuity the use, occu- 
pation, and control of a zone of land for 
the construction, maintenance and protec- 
tion of a canal; said zone to be ten miles 
in width and extending five miles in width 
on both sides of the central line of the path 
of the canal, and three marine miles at 
each end out to sea. Grant is also made 
_of other parts of territory adjacent which 
mee be necessary for the construction and 
maintenance of the canal. This grant in- 
eludes the islands of Perico, Naos, Cu- 
lebra, and Flamenco. The rights, power, 
and authority of the United States within 
the zone shall be the same as though the 
territory were an integral part of the Unit- 
ed States. The use of rivers, streams and 
bodies of water is included in the grant. 
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The Republic of Panama acknowledges 
a monopoly to the United States of the 
construction of the canal within the limits 
of its possessions. At the same time the 
grants hereby conveyed do not in any de- 
gree invalidate the claims of private land- 
holders within the area; nor does the grant 
interfere with the rights of the public to 
roads and means of conveyance within the 
territory. Damages arising from the occu- 
pancy by the United States are ‘to be ap- 
praised by a joint commission of Panama 
and the United States and awards for dam- 
ages resulting from the construction of the 
Sor shall be paid solely by the United 

tates. 


The United States has the power to make 
such alterations in the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the cities of Panama and Colon 
as it may deem desirable for the supply 
of water and the distribution of sewage; 
and for such improvements made at the 
cost of the United States, that government 
has the authority to impose _ reasonable 
taxes upon the inhabitants of the cities. 

Authority is granted to the United States 
to adopt the measures necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order within the 
limits of these cities. The Republic of 
Panama transfers to the United States all 
rights of sovereignty over the canal, the 
New Panama Canal Company, and the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company which it has in- 
herited from the Republic of Colombia, and 
authorizes the United States to exercise all 
such rights and privileges in the construc- 
tion of the Canal. 

The only charges, imposts, and duties 
which are to be levied by the United States 
at the entrance to the canal and by the 
Republic of Panama shall be the ordinary 
charges of toll for the use of the canal’ 
and the imposition of customs duties upon 
such merchandise as is destined to be con- 
sumed within the Republic of Panama. 
No national, state, or municipal taxes shall 
be imposed upon the canal or upon any 
machinery, or material of construction, or 
auxiliaries and accessories of all kinds. 
The telegraph and telephone lines within 
the zone shall be at the service of the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Panama for the 
transmission of official messages at the cus- 
tomary and usual rates. There shall be 
free and safe access permitted by Panama 
to the immigration to the zone by persons 
of all classes and nationalities, 


The United States agrees to pay to Pan- 
ama for the rights, privileges and conces- 
sions herein granted ten millions of dollars 
in gold on ratification of this treaty and 
an annual sum of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, beginning nine years after 
ratification. 


The canal shall be neutral in perpetuity 
and shall be opened in accordance with 
the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain on this subject. Free trans- 
portation of vessels, troops, and munitions 
of war is granted to Panama. If any terms 
or conditions of this treaty shall prove in- 
compatible with later terms or conditions 

ranted to a third power, the Republic of 

anama agrees to waive its rights on such 
points. o anterior pledges, debts, liens, 
trusts, or liabilities granted by the Republic 
of Panama shall operate to the detriment 
of the United States and any damages re- 
sulting therefrom shall be liquidated by 
Panama. 


All claims for remuneration in connec- 
tion with the canal construction which have 
been arranged for or any profits which 
might accrue to the advantage of Panama 
are hereby renounced by that power. 
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_ The United States has full power to po- 
lice, fortify, and station rei to preserve 
order or maintain safety in the canal zone. 
The rights hereby granted to the United 
States shall not be lessened or impaired 
bv any changes in the laws or in the po- 
litical integrity of Panama. Naval or coal- 
ing stations will be conveyed by Panama to 
the United States by sale upon-terms to 
be agreed upon should such become neces- 
sary for the better maintenance or preser- 
vation of the canal. 


An extradition treaty was signed in 1904, 
the terms of which will be found in the 
Encyclopedic article, Extradition Treaties. 


Panama also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
ete., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 


Panama Canal.—The idea of ‘constructing 


a ship canal between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans occurred to navigators as soon 
as the form of the continents of North and 
South America became known. As early 
as 1527 H. de la Serna surveyed a canal 
route from Chagres to Panama. Lopez de 
Gomarfa in 1551 proposed to the Spanish 
Government the building of a canal. In 
1698, when William Paterson, an adventur- 
ous Scot, had established an English colony 
on the Isthmus of Darien which he called 
New Caledonia, he advocated constructing 
a cana! across the narrow strip of land sepa- 
rating the two great oceans. Many sur- 
veys have been made of the Isthmus with 
the view of piercing it with an artificial 
waterway. The United States obtained 
some very complete maps of the country by 
the explorations of Col. Hughes in 1849, 
Lieut. Strain in 1854, Lieut. Michler in 
1858, and Commodores Selfridge and Tull 
in 1870 and 1875. (See pages 3546, 3706.) 
In 1869 a treaty was signed by representa- 
tives of the United States of Colombia and 
the United States, providing for the con- 
struction of a canal by the latter nation, 
but there was so much delay and the 
treaty was so amended by the Colombian 
Congress that the matter was temporarily 
dropped by the United States. In 1877 
the Colombian Government granted a con- 
cession to a Frenchman named Wyse for 
eonstructing a canal giving him “exclusive 
privilege for the excavating of a_ canal 
between the two oceans,’ the terminal ports 
and waters to be neutral. 

At the invitation of Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, an International Scientific Congress 
met at Paris in 1879 and hastily decided 
upon the Panama route for a canal, the 
American members of the congress refrain- 
ing from voting. The Panama Canal Com- 
pany was then formed, with De Lesseps as 
president, and the oho concession was pur- 
chased for 10,000,000 francs. The route 
selected was close to the present line of 
the Panama Railroad, crossed the Chagres 
River six times and contemplated a long 
and deep cut through the Cordillera. The 
cost had been estimated at $169,000,000, 
and shares of the company had been taken 
by French citizens, many of them of the 
middle class, to the amount of $260,000,- 
000. Work was begun in 1881, but the 
affairs of the company were conducted with 
so great corruption, that it became bank- 
rupt in 1889, and a year later suspended 
work. In 1892, after an investigation of 
the affairs of the company, De Lesseps, his 
son, the contractor Wiffel and others in 
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ublic life were arrested on charges of 
raud in the management of the funds in- 
trusted to them for use in the construction 
of the canal, and in March of the follow- 
ing year, the New Panama Canal Company 
was formed, with renewed concessions to 
terminate in April, 1910. 


In the meantime American interest in an 
interoceanic canal had revived, and there 
was much ‘discussion of a route across the 
territory of Nicaragua. The Nicaragua 
Canal Association obtained concessions from 
Nicaragua and carried on work of construc- 
tion from 1889 until 1893, when it became 
bankrupt. In 1899 a commission was ap- 
pointed by Congress to determine the most 
feasible route-for an isthmian canal, It 
reported that if the rights and property 
of the New Panama Canal Company could 
be purchased for a reasonable price a canal 
across Panama could be built more eco- 
nomically than one across the territory of 
Nicaragua, and recommended the Panama 
route. In order that the United States 
might have exclusive control over the pro- 
posed canal the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
(q. v.), between Gréat Britain and the Unit- 
ed States, was superseded by the Hay- 
Pauncefote. Treaty on Dec. 17, 1901. In 
1902, in accordance with the report of its 
commission appointed in 1899, Congress 
passed an act (approved June 28), author- 
izing the President.to secure for the United 
States the property of the New Panama 
Canal Company, at a cost of $40,000,000. 
It was further provided in the act, that 
“should the President be unable to obtain 
for the United States a satisfactory title 
to the property of the New Panama Canal 
Company and the control over the neces- 
sary territory of the Republic of Colombia 
* * * within a reasonable time and upon 
reasonable terms, then the President should 
endeavor to provide for a canal by the 
Nicaragua route.’’ The Colombian Govern- 
ment, ‘however, on Aug. 12, 1903, rejected 
the Hay-Herran Treaty, which had beer 
negotiated between it and the United States, 
thereby refusing the United States’ final 
offer of $10,000,000 down and $250,000 an- 
nually for the Panama concession. (See 
Hay-Herran Treaty, page 6828.) 


On Nov. 3, 1903, the Department of Pana- 
ma proclaimed its independence of Colom- 
bia, and haying been recognized as an in- 
dependent republic by the United States, 
on Nov. 18, the Isthmian Canal Treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Republic 
of Panama was signed at Washington. 


According to this treaty the Republic of 
Panama granted to the United States the 
perpetual use, occupation and control of a 
zone of land ten miles wide (five miles on 
each side of the central line of the route of 
the canal) across the Isthmus, complete 
sovereignty to which was to pass to the 
United States. The price paid the Republic 
of Panama by the United States was $10,- 
000,000 down and $250,000 annually as long 
as the convention should continue, beginning 
nine years after the date of ratification. 
The United States also guaranteed the 
neutrality of the canal and the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Panama. Ratifica- 
tions of the treaty were exchanged at Wash- 
ington on Feb. 26, 1904. According to an 
act of Congress approved April 28, 1904, 
the President took possession of the Canal 
Zone. and organized its government. The 
President also appointed an Isthmian Canal 
Commission of seven members, and directed 
that the War Department, through this 
Commission, should undertake the supervis- 
ion of the construction of the canal and the 

overnment of the Canal Zone. On April 
i. 1905, this Commission was dismissed and 
a second appointed, the responsibility being 
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placed chiefly upon the executive committee 
of three members. 


The circumstances under which Panama 
seceded from Colombia and was recognized 
by the United States have caused much com- 
ment unfavorable to the United States in 
foreign countries and more particularly in 
Central and South America. It was charged 
that the United States had practically in- 
duced Panama to secede, and then had 
recognized it as independent, so that Col- 
ombia would be unable to put down the 
secession. President Roosevelt emphatically 
denied these charges, and in return, charged 
that Colombia had been trying to overcharge 
the United States for permission to con- 
struct the Canal. His account of the cir- 

* cumstances under which Panama _ seceded 
and was recognized by the United States 
as independent will be found on pages 6747, 
6809, 6815, 6825, 6857, 6862, 6865, 7020. 
In 1914, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson, a treaty was signed with Col- 
ombia whereby the United States agreed to 
pay a sum of money to Colombia (finally 
fixed at $25,000,000) and expressed regret 
that anything had occurred to mar the 
good relations between the two countries ; 
whereas Colombia agreed to recognize the 
independence of Panama and to resume dip- 
lomatic relations with the United States. 
In 1921 the United States Senate ratified 
the treaty, after deleting the clause express- 
ing regret. 


Illustrations of the Canal and of its 
eonstruction will be found opposite pages 
6471, 6599, 6756, 6948, 7108, 7140, 7204, 
7300. 

Up to a recent date the construction of 
the Canal had cost the United States about 
$375,000,000. In addition, some $30,000,000 
had been expended for fortifying the Canal. 
Including the purchase of rights, cost of 
operation, ete., the total appropriations by 
Congress for the Canal have been about 
$475,000,000. Against this sum had to be 
set about $35,000,000 received as tolls. 


The canal is about fifty miles in length 
from deep water in the Caribbean Sea 
(Limon Bay) to deep water in the Pacific 
Ocean. The minimum width is 3800 feet 
and the depth is forty-one feet. Vessels 
entering the canal from the north, or 
Caribbean, end pass through a _ sea_ level 
channel for about seven miles to the Gatun 
dam and locks, where, by a series of three 
lifts, they are raised to eighty-five feet 
above sea level. 


The Gatun dam, which is one of the larg- 
est ever built, crosses Charges River where 
it flows between two hills. It is 8,000 
feet long across the top and 2,100 feet 
thick at its greatest width at the base. 
Its crest is 115 feet above sea level, or 
thirty feet above the level of Gatun Lake. 
The dam expands the waters of the river 
and lake into one continuous body of water 
164 square mites in area, backing them 
through the Culebra cut thirty-one miles 
to Pedro Miguel lock. A spillway 285 feet 
wide carved 1,200 feet through solid rock 
carries off the surplus water. 


The Culebra cut, which ranks with the 
Gatun dam as one of the engineering won- 
ders of the age, pierces the highest part 
of the mountain range on the isthmus. 
Gold Hill, 330 feet high, had to be cut 
down to within forty feet of sea level, 
necessitating the removal of nearly a hun- 
dred million cubic yards of earth. The cut 
is 300 feet wide at the bottom and nine 
miles long. 


After reaching this elevation through the 
locks at Gatun, vessels proceed thirty-one 
- miles to Pedro Miguel lock and are lowered 
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thirty feet to Miraflores. Lake, whence, by 
two more locks, they are lowered to the 
level of the Pacific Ocean, eight miles from 
deep water. 


There is a 1.000-foot dry dock at the 
Pacific side, and the locks are each 1,000 
feet long and double. ‘The time of transit 
through the canal of an ordinary ocean- 
going vessel is from seven to eight hours. 
Passage through the locks is aided by elec- 
tric ‘‘mules’ or locomotives on tracks at 
each side, and vessels may proceed under 
their own steam at the entrances and 
through Gatun Lake. 


The canal puts the United States on an 
equa’ footing with Europe in trading with 
Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, 
Hawaii and the Philippines. A _ ten-knot 
ship can now run by way of the canal 
from New York to Yokohama in fifteen 
days less than it takes to go by the Suez 
route, bringing the Japanese city nearer to 
New York than Liverpool by 1,805 miles. 


From New York to all Pacific American 
ports north of Panama, there will be a uni- 
form reduction by way of the canal of 
8.415 miles and to such ports south of 
Panama a uniform reduction of about 
5,000 miles. Between New York and Hawaii 
or Manila the saving is about 5,800 miles. 
Distances from Liverpool] and Antwerp to 
points on the Pacific coasts of North and 
South America are shortened about 6,000 
and 2,600 miles, respectively. Wellington, 
New Zealand, by canal is 2,542 miles nearer 
New York, and the distance between them 


‘2,759 miles less than between Wellington 


and Liverpool. 


The chief engineer in charge of the work 
was Col. George W. Goethals, U. S. A. 
The construction of the canal was made 
possible largely through the sanitation work 
of Gen. W. C. Gorgas, U. S. A., under 
whose Supervision the fever germs and 
disease breeding mosquitoes were eliminated 
at a cost to the government of more than 
twenty million dollars. The number of 
men on the work reached the maximum in 
March, 1913, when 44,733 were employed, 
of whom between 5,000 and 6,000 were 
Americans. From that date the number be- 
gan to decrease, Work was begun in 
February, 1910. The official opening was 
set for Jan. 1, 1915, but work progressed 
so far beyond expectations that vessels 
at eargoes passed through six months 
earlier. 


Early in May, 1914, cargoes of sugar 
from Hawaii were transferred to barges 
and towed through the canal, reloaded ‘and 
landed in New York May 27th. June 8th, 
the Allianca, 4,000 tons, was towed through 
the locks. The question of the exemption 
of American coastwise vessels from payment 
of tolls is discussed by Presidents Wilson 
and Taft.. (See also Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.) 


During a recent fiscal year, there passed 
through the Canal 2,478 commercial ves- 
sels, with cargoes of 9,374,499 tons, and 
on which $8,935,872 was levied for tolls and 
other charges. Of these ships, 1,129 were 
United States, 753 were British, 106 were 
Norwegian, 60 French, 79 Chilian, 118 Tap- 
anese, 9 Danish, 75 Peruvian, 26 Italian, 
41 Spanish, and 29 Dutch. Two hundred 
sixty-seven non-commercial vessels also 
assed through the Canal. The expenses 
or operation and maintenance during the 
year were $6,548,272. 


The tolls are as follows: On merchant 
vessels carrying cargo or passengers, $1.20 
for each 100 cubic feet of actual earning 
capacity, with 40% less for vessels in 
ballast without passengers or cargo. Upon 
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naval vessels other than hospital ships, 
transports, colliers and supply ships, $.50 
per displacement ten. Upon army and navy 
transports, colliers, hospital ships, supply 
ships, $1.20 per net ton. 
Panama Canal: 

Act for control of, said to violate 

Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 7758,-7933. 
American citizens left destitute by 

stoppage of work on, to be trans- 

ported to United States, 5437. 
American control of, to encourage 

coastwise trade, 7761. 

Army officers detailed to duty on, 

7923. 

Belligerent vessels, ruies for use of, 
by, S008. 

Board of Engineers, pay of, 6970. 

Bonds— 

Available for new purposes, 8112. 

Issue of, to relieve stringency, 7198. 
British protest against tolls, 7760. 
Canal Zone. (See Canal Zone.) 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty for protection 

of, discussed, 2580, 2617, 2903, 

2943, 3117, 4628. 

Coastwise trade tolls. (See Tolls, be- 
low.) 
Commission, 7020. 

Expenses of, 6730. 

Reorganization of, 7100. 
Committee created to open, 7944. 
Construction, progress of— 

Earthquake, 7278. 

Engineers’ report, 7269. 

Gatun dam, 7269. 

Lock system, 7268. 

Organization, 7275. 

Rock excavation, 7278. 

Type of, 7277. 

Water supply, 7279. 

Control and supervision of, 4713. 
Control of— 
Compared with Suez Canal, 7758, 
7759. 

Discriminates only in favor of 

coastwise trade, 7761. 
Controlled and owned by United 

States, 7759. 

Defensive Sea Area proclaimed for, 

8338. 

Description of, 7305. 
Discussed by President— 

Arthur, 4628, 4713. 

Buchanan, 3048, 3116. 

Cleveland, 4888, 4912. 

Grant, 3987. 

Hayes, 4474, 4537, 4562. 

Jackson, 1491. 

Johrson, 3663, 3885. 

Pierce, 2901, 2943. 

Polk, 2361. 

Roosevelt, 6663, 6718, 6806, 6827- 
6857, 7020, 7022, 7100, 7229, 7268, 
7287, 7348. 

Taft, 7374, 7518, 7686, *7758. 


Taylor, 2554, 2580. 

Wilson, 7920, 7923, 7930, 7933. 
Dock facilities, supplies and repairs 
furnished by Government, 7688. 

Employees— 
Appointments and pay of, 7924. 
Compensation for, when injured and 

for relatives, when killed, 7990. 
Conditions of work for, 7923, 7926. 
Pay of, regulations concerning, 

8806, 

Engineers accompanying Mr. Taft, 
report of, 7268. 

Engineers on plans of, pay of, 6970. 

Exemption from tolls. (See Tolls, 
below.) 

Fortification of, necessary, 7519. 

French interests on and title to, ac- 
quired, 7020, 7348. 

Governor of, vested with authority 
under Espionage Law, 8539. 

Great Britain protests against remis- 
sion of tolls, 7758, 7933. 

Hay-Paunceéefote treaty invoked in 
opposition to control of, 7758, 7933. 

Illustrations of, 6471, 6599, 6756, 6948, 
7108, 7140, 7204, 7300. 

Legislation for maintenance and con- 
trol, 7687, 7903, 7905, 7918, 7920. 
Maintenance and management by 

government, 7521. 
Memorandum to accompany signature 
of act for control of, 7758. 
Neutrality and protection of, during 
World War, proclaimed, 8266. ) 
Neutralization of, 7759. 
Opening of, committee to supervise, 
7944. 
Opening of, official, proclaimed, 8859. 
Operation of, under War Department, 

7923. 

Rules for, changed, 8557. 

Permanent organization for govern- 
ment of, 7920. 

Progress of, 7686, 7805. 

Railroad companies forbidden to own 
and operate ships using, 7521, 7962. 

Referred to, 1647, 

Roosevelt, President, inspecting. (See 
illustration opposite 6948.) 

Route, history of hegotiations for, 
6808. 

Ships owned by railroads forbid use 
of, 7762. ; 

Suez Canal and, compared respecting 
control, 7761. 

Tolls— 
Discussed by President— 

Taft, 7758, 7761. 

Wilson, 7933. 
Rates proclaimed, 7766, 7806. . 
Remission of, to American ship- 

ping, 7688. 

Repeal of, requested, 7933. 
Should be fixed by President, 7688. 
Tonnage estimated, 7519. 
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Treaty regarding, with— 
Colombia, 3900, 4011, 4068. 
Discussed, 6740, 6816, 6828, 6829. 
Great Britain, 2580, 2617, 2903, 
2943, 3117, 7933. 
New Granada, 2361, 2902, 3048, 
3116. 
Panama, text of, in full, 6816-6823. 
Zone of United States influence, 
6815, 7903, 7905, 7918, 7920, 7930. 
Type of, 7020. 
Use of— 
By warships of belligerent nations, 
8008. 
Denied owners ef ships violating 
anti-trust law, 7763. 

To be in interest of public, 7762. 
War regulations for, 8266. 
Washington office established for, 

7930. 

Zone. (See Canal Zone.) 
Panama Canal Commission, 7020. 
Panama City, quarantine regulations 
for, 7966. 

Panama Congress.—A congress called by 
the several South and Central American 
Republics to meet at Panama in June, 1826, 
to consider the rights of those states, 
Only one preliminary meeting was held, 
and the adjourned session of the con- 
gress for 1827 never occurred, Among 
the objects of the proposed congress were 
the regulations of commercial intercourse, 
assent to the doctrine that free ships make 
free goods, and an agreement that “each 
will ard against the establishment of 
any future European colony within its 
borders.” The failure of the congress 
demonstrated the inadvisability of an_alli- 
ance between the United States and the 
smaller Republics. President Adams warm- 
ly favored the establishment of closer rela- 
tions with the Central and South American 
Republics, and was supported in the Cab- 
inet by Henry Clay, whose influence in 
Congress was considerable. In opposing 
the alliance of American Republics in a 
speech in the Senate.in April, 1826, John 
Randolph referred to the coalition of Adams 
and Clay as a ‘coalition between the Puri- 
tan and the blackleg.”’ This remark pro- 
voked a duel between Clay and Randolph. 
Panama Congress. (See Panama, Isth- 


mus of.) 
Panama, Isthmus of: 
Affairs of, discussed, 5083. 
Congress of nations assembles at, 
868. (See also Tacubaya.) 

Adjournment of, 922. 

Compensation to American repre- 
sentatives at, 936. 

Discussed, 884, 895, 922. 

Measures for protection of rights 
of American citizens, 2949, 3046, 
3100, 5083, 5391. 

Purposes of, discussed, 895. 

Referred to, 887, 893, 906, 911, 933, 
997. 

Treaties concluded at, not ratified, 
951. 
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United States invited to be repre- 
sented at, 868, 884. 

Appropriations for, recommend- 
ed, 894. 

Ministers nominated for, 886. 
Death of one of, 922. 
Instructions to, 997. 

Secretary to mission appointed, 
886. 

Forces of United States sent to keep 
transit across, open, 4911. 

Freedom and security of communica- 
tions across, must be preserved, 
2978. 

Measures for protection of American 
citizens. and property in, recom- 
mended, 2949, 2978, 3046, 3100, 
3181, 4622, 4911, 5083, 5391. 

Naval stations on, recommended 
4573, 4586. 

Outrages committed on American cit 
izens in, 3072. 

Railroad across— 

Discussed by President— 

Buchanan, 2978, 3116. 

Fillmore, 2657. 

Pierce, 2901, 2948. 

Taylor, 2555, 2580. 

Treaty regarding, with— 

Great Britain, 2580. 

New Granada, 2361, 2555, 3116. 

Survey of— 

Authority for diverting appropria- 

tions to, referred to, 4000. 

Discussed, 3987. 

Taxation of American citizens when 

in transitu across, referred to, 2636. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915.—An 
International Exposition to commemorate 
the opening of the Panama Canal to com- 
merce and celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of the Pacific - 
Ocean was held in San Francisco in 1915. 
Congress, in February, 1911, decided the 
rival claims of San Francisco and New 
Orleans for Federal recognition as the site 
of the exposition in favor of the former 
city, the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives being 259 to 43. The act of Feb. 15, 
1911, provided that ‘“‘Whenever it shall be 
shown to the satisfaction of the President 
of the United States that a suitable site 
has been selected and that the sum of not 
less than $15,000,000 will be available to 
enable the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Company, a corporation organ- 
ized and rer ned under and by virtue of 
the laws of the State of California, for the 
purpose of inaugurating, carrying forward 
and holding an exposition at the city and 
county of San Francisco on or about Jan. 
1, 1915,” then the president is authorized 
to invite by proclamation all foreign coun- 
tries and nations to such proposed exposi- 
tion. By act of March 4, 1911, the presi- 
dent was further authorized to invite the 
representatives of foreign nations and their 
fleets to assemble at Hampton Roads, Va., 
and thence the representatives to go to the 
city of Washington to be formally wel- 
comed by the president, after which © will 
there review the assembled fleets as they 
proceed with them to sleae pron Roads and 
start on their voyage for San Francisco, 
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In pursuance of this authority, President 
Taft, on Oct. 14, 1911, in the city of San 
Francisco, in the presence of a great as- 
Sera turned the first spadeful of earth 
at the fair site. The exposition, which was 
the third of its class held in the United 
States and the twelfth held in the world, 
was opened on February 20, 1915, and 
closed at midnight on the following De- 
cember 4. Thirty-nine foreign nations and 
thirty-seven states and three territories 
were represented in the exhibits, the value 
of all the displays at the Exposition being 
placed at more than $350,000,000. 


The average daily attendance at the Ex- 
position was about 62,000, with the highest 
daily attendance, 348,472 on November 2. 
The total attendance was 18,413,399. There 
were more than eight hundred congresses 
and conventions held at or in conjunction 
with the Exposition. 


The site of the permanent buildings of 
the Exposition was Golden Gate Park, with 
the temporary structures on the bay shore 
overlooking the harbor. A _ huge- perma- 
nent convention hall, however, constructed 
in connection with the exposition, was 
placed in the civic center of the city. 


Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, services of, 7819. 


Panama Railroad, employees of, com- 
pensation to be paid for injuries to, 
7990. 


Panama Railroad Steamship Line, pier 
at Hoboken leased to, 8873. 


Panchita, The, seizure of, on African 

coast, 3017. 

Panies.—A word formed from the name of 
the Greek god of shepherds, who is said 
to have had the power of inspiring sudden 
fright without apparent cause. It is now 
commonly used to describe a state of fear 
bordering on frenzy, from whatever cause 
induced, In history great commercial crises 
are spoken of as panics. England, Hol- 
land and France have experienced them, 
and the United States has passed through 
several notable ones. Those most dlisas- 
trous have usually followed general inju- 
dicious speculation in lands or _ inflated 
securities. The crisis of 1816-1819 in the 
United States, it is claimed, was due to the 
speculation and disorder following the War 
of 1812. The next occurred in 1825. A 
very memorable panic was that of 1837. 
The few years preceding had been marked 
by extraordinary speculation, carried on 
with an unsound banking system. Jack- 
son’s “specie circular’? caused many banks 
to suspend, and credit was generally im- 
paired throughout the country. Govern- 
mental aid was invoked by many financial 
institutions, but without avail, as_ Van 
Buren, who had succeeded to the Presi- 
dency, insisted upon individuals righting 
their own affairs. In 1857 another period 
of inflation was followed by another panic. 
Again in 1873 there was a severe mone- 
tary crisis. Just twenty years later occurred 
the last panic from which the country has 
suffered. (See also Black Friday.) 

The crisis of 1873 is usually dated from 
the failure of hoa 8 Cooke & Co., Sept. 18th. 
The New York Stock Exchange closed on 
the 20th and was not reopened until the 
end of the month. Clearing House loan 
certificates were issued in large quantities, 
the last of which were redeemed Jan. 14, 
1874. There had been certain premonitory 
symptoms of the approaching collapse, and 
there followed a long period of depression, 
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Paoli 
which did not reach its lowest point 
until three years later. The number of 


business failures reported by commercial 
agents in 1872 was 4.069, and by 1876, the 
year of the deepest depression, the number 
had steadily increased to 9,084. 


The depression of 1893 was preceded 
by reckless investments in foreign secur- 
ities and was brought on by the shipments 
of gold to Europe caused by the operation 
of the act of Congress of July 14, 1890, 
which required the purchase by the United 
States Treasury of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month. When the gold reserve 
held in the Treasury for the redemption of 
United States notes fell to near $100,000,- 
000, panic seized the business centers of 
the country. Bank reserves in New York 
fell from $25,439,925 in May to $5,481,975 
in June. The financial tension was _ ren- 
dered more acute by the news that the 
Indian government had suspended the pub- 
lic coinage of silver. This caused insistent 
demands for the repeal of the silver pur- 
chase law. President Cleveland called an 
extra session of Congress and the vicious 
measure was repealed, whereupon recovery 
was rapid, aided materially by imports of 
gold and easier money. 


Renewed activity in all lines of manu- 
facture and commerce succeeded the panic 
of 1893 and the year 1906 witnessed the 
culmination of the remarkable industrial 
expansion. In 1907 many great railway 
and industrial enterprises endeavored to 
sell securities to augment their working 
eapital, with the result that the _ stock 
markets felt the oversupply and prices fell 
with a crash; bank loans were called in 
and debtors failing to respond were sold 
out. The crisis was accentuated by the ef- 
forts of a few men to corner certain’ stocks, 
and their failure caused the suspension of 
banks which held their securities as col- 
lateral for loans. It transpired that the 
market manipulators were in some instances 
officers of the banks making the Joans, and 
criminal indictments were secured against 
them. This panic was relieved by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, who formed a pool of $25,- 
000,000 to lend on approved security. (See 
Currency Laws.) 


Panics: 
Bank of United States attempts to 
bring about, 1250. 
Banking system must be amended in 
order to provide safeguard against, 


6654. (See also Banks and Bank- 
ing.) 

Derangement in moneyed institutions, 
623. 


Failures frequent in large cities, 630. 
Labor, fall in price of, 630. 
Pecuniary embarrassments existing 

in Union, 629. 
Prostrations of business, discussed by 

President— 

Buchanan, 2968, 3051. 

Cleveland, 5833. 

Grant, 4189, 4197, 4238. 

Hayes, 4397. : 

Roosevelt, 7040, 7050, 

Tyler, 2057. 

Van Buren, 1541. 


Paoli (Pa.) Massacre.—After the retreat 
from Brandywine Washington moved out on 
the Lancaster road as far as Warren’s Tay- 


Paoli 


. Finding that Howe did not contem- 
plate an sited upon Reading, Washington 
stationed Gen. Anthony Wayne with 1,500 
men at Paoli, a retired and well-chosen 
position, to be ready to fall upon the rear 
of Howe’s army. On the night of Sept. 20, 
1777, Wayne was surprised, through the 
treachery of the people of the country, and 
300 of his men were killed, wounded, or 
captured, with a loss of only an inconsider- 
able number of the enemy. Wayne saved 
his artillery and most of his baggage. 


Papago Reservation. (See Gila Bend 


Reservation, Ariz.) 
Papal States.—A former dominion of Italy, 

mprisin the Romagna, the 
Geabria, ea the present province of Rome, 
and governed directly by the Papal See. It 
was bounded on the north by the Lombardo- 
Venetian Kingdom, on the east by the Adri- 
atic Sea, on the southeast by the Kingdom 
of Naples, on the southwest by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and on the west by Tuscany 
and the Duchy of Modena. In 1860 the 
larger part was annexed to Italy, and the 
remainder in 1870. 


Papal States (see also Italy): 

Annexation of, to Italy, referred to, 
4098. i J 

Outrages on American citizens 10, 
, 3110. : 

Revolutions in, 2551. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 942, 
3022. 


Paper and Wood Pulp Industry.—Re- 


turns were received by the Department of 
Commerce from 727 establishments engaged 
in. the paper and wood pulp industry in 
1914. Of the total number, 503 establisb- 
ments manufactured paper only, 63 wood 
pup only, and 161 both paper and wood 
pulp. 


The production of wood pulp in 1914 
amounted to 2,894,650 tons, as compared 
with 2,498,955 tons in 1909, the increase 
being 15.8 per cent. In addition to the 
domestic production there were used 534,395 
tons of imported pulp in 1914 and 801,392 
tons in 1909, the increase for this item 
being 77.3 per cent. t 


The total value of the paper produced in 
1914 was $294,355,875, as compared with 
235,242,437 in 1909, the imcrease being 
25.1 per cent. 


The production of news paper in 1914 
amounted to 1,313.284 tons, valued at 
$52,942,774, as compared with 1.175,554 
tons, valued at $46,855,560, in 1909, the 
increase in quantity being 11.7 per cent., 
and in value, 13 per cent. There were 
manufactured in the later year 934,979 tons 
of book paper, valued at $73,499,514, and in 
the earlier, 694,905 tons, valued at $54.798,- 
840, the increase in quantity being 34.5 per 
cent., and in value, 34.1 per cent. # 


The production of fine paper amounted 
to 247,728 tons, valued at $34,054,918, in 
1914, and to 198,213 tons, valued at $29,- 
076,638, in 1909, the increase in quantity be- 
ing 25 per cent. and in value, 17.1 per cent. 


The production of wrapping paper was 
881,799 tons, valued at $49,372,753, in 
1914, and 766,760 tons, valued at $42,456,- 
427, in 1909, the increases being 15 per 
cent. in quantity and 16.3 per cent. in value. 
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Paper 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF PAPER AND WOOD PULP. 


f 


Cran) 
Census ra 
5 Om 
o an 
2s 
- & 
1914 1909 | 2S 
Number of estab- 
lishments........ 718 777| 7.6% 
Persons engaged in 
manufacture..... 95,516 81,473] 17.2 
Proprietors and / 
firm members 221 250) 11.6% 
Salaried em- 
ployees...... 6,838 5,245] 30.4 
Wage earners 88,457 75,978}] 16.4 
Primary horsepower 1,613,916 1,304,265] 23.7 
Capital tiaaieicates $534,625,000} $409,349,000) 30.6 
Services....,.. 66,164,000 50,315,000] 31.5 
Salaries 12,918,000 9,510,000) 35.8 
Wages .. 53,246,000 40,805,000} 30.5 
Materials 213,181,000} 165,442,000} 28.9 
Value of products..| 332,147,000) 267,657,000) 24.1 
Nalue added by 
manufacture..... 118,966,000} 102,215,000) 16.4 
* Decrease. 


Location of Establishments.—Of the 727 
establishments reported in 1914, 152 were 
located in New York, 86 in Massachusetts, 
59 in Wisconsin, 54 in Pennsylvania, 48 in 
Ohio, 44 in Connecticut, 39 in Michigan, 38 
in Maine, 34 in New Jersey, 31 in New 
Hampshire, 24 in Indiana, 23 in Vermont, 
22 in Illinois, 13 in Maryland, 8 each in 
Minnesota, Virginia, and West Virginia, 7 
in Delaware, 5 each in California and Ore- 
gon, 3 each in Iowa, Kansas, North Caro- 
lina, and Washington, 2 in Texas, and 1 
each in the District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, South Carolina. 


History.—The -earliest form in which 
paper is known to history is the Egyptian 
papyrus, made from the plant of the same 
name, which is reputed to have been white 
and strong, but all samples of which pre- 
served to the present prove to have become 
brown .and brittle after many centuries. 
Paper in the modern sense of the word was 
probably first made by the Chinese, as early 
as the beginning of the Christian era. About 
the seventh century A. D., Arabs of Samar- 
cand had learned the process sufficiently to 
make paper of cotton fibre, and that knowl- 
edge never died out, although little paper 
was made or used from about the tenth cen- 
tury to the Renaissance. The Renaissance 
naturally stimulated the demand for paper, 
and in the fourteenth century the value of 
linen as the basis for paper was discovered 
and put to use. 


Early in the eighteenth century, Reamur, 
the French scientist, through his study of 
wasps’ nests, spoke of the practicability of 
making paper of wood, straw, grasses and 
other fibres, but modern paper pulp was 
made first in England about 1850, and its 
manufacture for some years afterwards was 
confined to that country. 


In the United States, paper was first 
manufactured near Philadelphia as early as 
1690. The growth of the industry, how- 
ever, was slow until within the last forty 
years, during which time the introduction 
of improved machinery and the use of wood 
fibre as_a material have brought about a 
remarkable growth in the industry. In the 
decade 1899-1909 the value of products 
increased $140,330,802 or 110.2 per cent, 
this percentage being higher than that for 
any other decade since 1869. Some part 
of this increase, however, was due to ad- - 
vance in prices, particularly during the 
first half of the decade. 


Paper 


Up to 1899 native spruce and poplar 
were used almost exclusively for pulp wood. 
Since that time, however, the advancing 
price of the native stock has led to the 
increased importation of these woods from 
Canada and to the use of other and cheaper 
native woods. 


It is usually considered that 80%-ef the 
Paper manufactured becomes waste “within 
two or three years, and that, chiefly be- 
cause of the cost of collection, only 25% 
of this latter amount is redeemed. 


Paper Currency. (See Currency; Fi- 
nances discussed. ) 


Papua.—aA British possession in the south- 


eastern part of the island of New Guinea 
(see also Oceania). The area, with that 
of the attached islands, is 90,540 square 
miles, with a population of some 250,000 
natives and 1,000 Europeans. 

The principal cultures are cocoanuts, 
rubber and sisal hemp. The timber is espec- 
jally valuable. There is much mining of 
gold, and copper ore is being produced. The 
trade is chiefly with Australia. The chief 
exports are copra, sisal hemp, pearls and 
pearl shells, gold, rubber and timber. The 
latest figures showed annual imports of 
$1,250,000 and exports of $850,000. The 
administration of Papua.is in the hands of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. The 
capital is Port Moresby. 


Papua, copyright privileges granted to, 
8480. 


Paraguay.—Paraguay proper is an in- 
land state of South America, lying between 
the rivers Paraguay and Alto Parana, and 
bounded on the north by the Brazilian 
province of Matto Grosso, while the Chaco 
territory lying between the rivers Para- 
guay and Pilcomayo (and bounded on the 
north by Bolivia), is also claimed to be 
Paraguayan, but forms the subject of a 
long-standing dispute between Paraguay 
and Bolivia. The whole country may be 
said to be bounded on the north by Bo- 
livia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil and 
Argentina, and on the south and west by 
Argentina. The area of Paraguay proper 
is about 65,000 square miles, and that of 
the Chaco district is more than 100,000 
square miles, 


Physical Features.—The country consists 
of a series of plateaus. The Paraguay and 
Alto Paranf Rivers are navigable at all 
seasons. The Pilcomayo River is navigable 
for 180 miles from Asuncion. The plateaus 
are covered with grassy plains and dense 
forest. The Chaco is practically a dead 
level, pierced by great rivers; it suffers 
much from floods and still more from 
drought. ’ 

History.—Paraguay was visited in 1527 
by Sebastian Cabot, and in 1535 was set- 
tled as a Spanish possession. From that 
date to 1776 the country formed part of 
the vice-royalty of Peru, from which it 
was separated in 1776 and made an ad- 
junct of the vice-royalty of Buenos Aires. 
In 1811 Paraguay declared its independ- 
ence of Spain, and from 1814-1840 was 
governed by Francia, a Paraguayan epee 
who was-succeeded by Lopez, 1840-1862. 
In 1862 Francisco Solano Lopez succeeded 
his father, and in 1864 declared war’ 
against Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay be- 
ing inyolved in the struggle. Against 
these three nations Lopez conducted a five 
years’ war, which terminated in his defeat 
and death at the Battle of Cerro Cora, 
March 1, 1870. This dogged struggle re- 
duced the country to complete prostra- 
tion, and the population, which was 800,- 
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000 in 1857, is alleged to have fallen in 
1870 to 250,000, of whom barely 30,000 
were men. 

Government.—The present constitution 
was adopted at the close of the war, and 
under its provisions the head of the ex- 
ecutive is the President, elected by an 
electoral college for four years and ineligi- 
ble for office for eight consecutive years 
after the expiration of his term. A Vice- 
President is similarly elected, and succeeds 
automatically in case of the death, expul- 
sion or absence of the President. There is 
a cabinet of five ministers. 


Congress consists of two houses. The 
upper house (Senate) has twenty members, 
elected by direct vote for six years, one- 
third renewable every two years; the 
Chamber of Deputies is composed of forty 
members, elected by direct vote for four 
years and renewable as to one-half every 
two years. 

There is a supreme court at the capital 


‘with three judges, two courts of appeal, 


a court of jurymen, and nine judges of 
first instance. 

Population.—The inhabitants of Paraguay 
are mainly of Guarani Indian descent. 
The old Spanish stock has, to a large ex- 
tent, become mixed with the primitive in- 
habitants, but during the last fifty years 
a considerable number of Europeans haye 
settled in the country. The Paraguayan 
Chaco is only partially explored and is in- 
habited almost entirely by tribes of no- 
madic Indians, estimated as 50,000 in num-, 
ber. The total population is estimated as 
1,000,000, with some 60,000 foreigners. The 
official language is Spanish, but Guarani is 
the language of common usage. Roman 
Catholicism is the established religion. 

Production and Industry.—The chief nat- 
ural products are timber and yerba maté 
(Paraguayan tea). Tobacco and fruit, 
chiefly oranges, are grown for export, su- 
gar cane, roots and grain for home con- 
sumption. The chief industry is stock 
raising. The primitive conditions of the 
country and the scarcity of labor appear 
to be, at present, unfavorable to agricul- 
ture. The soil and climatie conditions, 
however, are said to be exceptionally prom- 
ising. 

Marble, lime and salt are found and 
worked in small quantities. Iron ore is 
said to, exist in large quantities, but coal 
has not been found, Copper manganese 
and other minerals exist, but the mineral 
resources are practically unexplored. 


The principal exports are oranges, hides, 
tobacco, yerba maté, timber, dried meat, 
meat extracts, and quebracho extract. 
The imports are textiles, hardware, wines, 
foodstuffs, fancy goods, drugs and cloth- 
ing. The principal sources of revenue are 
{mport and export duties, land tax, stamps, 
stamped paper and sundry internal taxes. 


Finance.—The last annual budget was 
in the neighborhood of $5,000,000. The 
standard of value is the gold peso, equal to 
$1.00 in United States currency, with a 
paper peso in circulation whose value has 
depreciated to almost nothing. The latest 
figures for the foreign debt placed it at 
about $5,500,000, with an internal debt of 
some $2,750,000, not ineluding the paper 
currency. ; 

A recent cattle census showed 5,250,000 — 
cattle, 600,000 sheep, 478,000 horses, 17,000 
mules, 18,000 asses, 61,000 pigs and 87,000 
goats. There are seven sugar refineries in 
Paraguay, the last annual sugar production 
being 1,700 tons. 


The actual value of the goods exported 
annually is about $12,000,000, with about, 
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$10,000,000 for the imports. In the last 
calendar year, the United States exported 
to Uruguay goods valued at $1,813,798 and 
imported from Uruguay goods valued at 
$1,179,992. The chief export from the 
United States was sugar. 

Communications.—The main port is the 
capital, Asuncion. In a recent year, it was 
visited by some 3,705 vessels, representing a 
tonnage of 415,000. There is a railway 
from Asuncion to Hncarnacion, a distance 
of 232 miles, affording through train serv- 
ice between Asuncion and Buenos Ayres. 
There are several smaller railroads under 
construction and in contemplation. There 
are practically no good roads and transport 
is difficult and costly. There are 64 tele- 
graph offices, with 2,050 miles of line, and 
some 400 post-offices. 

Cities—The population of Asuncion_is 
more than 100,000. Other towns are_Vil- 
larrica, 26,000; Concepcion, 15,000; Cara- 
pegua, 15,000; Luque, 15,000; Encarna- 
cion, 12,500. 

Paraguay: 

Affairs in, referred to, 4069. 

Boundary question with Argentine 
Republic, submission of arbitra- 
tion of, to President of United 
States, referred to, 4449, 

Claims of United States against, 

2980, 3050, 3091, 3114, 3195, 3270, 
3281. ; 
Commissioners appointed to adjust, 
3050. 
Convention regarding, 3108. 
Naval force sent to, to await con- 
tingencies, discussed, 3050, 3091. 
Satisfactorily settled, 3091. 

Convention with, award of commis- 
sioners under, discussed, 3195, 3268. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 3884, 3898. 

Minister of United States to— 
Controversy with President of, dis- 

cussed, 3883. 
Difficulties, referred to, 3890, 
3898, 3899. 
Withdrawn, 3987. 

Questions with, regarding right of 
asylum discussed and referred to, 
3883, 3890, 3898, 3899. 

Treaty with, 2759, 2813, 3091, 3108, 

3114. j 
Ratification of— 

Delayed, 2914. 

Refused, 2980. 

Vessels of United States seized or in- 
terfered with by, 2952, 3046, 3091, 

3195. 
War with Brazil— 
Good offices of United States ten- 
dered, 3776, 3883. 
Referred to, 4078. 
Paraguay Expedition. 

opposite page 2849.) 
Paraguay, Treaties with—A treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation was 
_ concluded in 1859. Concessions to the 
United States include free navigation of 
the Paraguay River as far as the bound- 
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aries of Brazil and of the right side of 
the Parana in the dominions of Paraguay 
on like terms as are conferred MS ies other 
nations; vessels may discharge all or part 
of the cargo at the ports of Pilar-or may 
proceed to Asuncion. Rights and conces- 
sions enjoyed by other nations are conferred 
and shall accrue to the United States. 
Equitable imposition of charges, tolls, and 
fees; freedom of importation and exporta- 
tion is equally enjoyed by the United States 
and Paraguayan vessels. 


The rights of citizens of the United 
States to conduct trade, commerce, and to 
follow trades, vocations, and professions, in 
Paraguay are equal to those of subjects 
of Paraguay. The transfer and holding of 
property, succession to real or personal 
property by will or otherwise and free 
and open access to courts of justice are 
secured to citizens of the United States. 
The consular office may act as executors or 
administrators of estates. 


No military exactions of service or forced 
loans or contributions other than those to 
which all subjects of Paraguay are law- 
fully subject shall be imposed. Consular 
appointment is provided for as in consular 
conventions. In the event of war it is 
agreed that citizens of each country re- 
siding or doing business within the con- 
fines of the other shall suffer no injustice, 
persecution, or spoliation and shall be free 
to continue in business or to close out as 
they may elect; nor shall debts, stocks, or 
interest be sequestered or detained. Re- 
ligious freedom is secured to citizens or 
subjects in the dominions of the other con- 
tracting party. 


International arbitration on the lines laid 
down by The Hague Convention of 1899 
was agreed to by a treaty signed at Asun- 
cion March 18, 1909. 

Paraguay also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 


' Parcel Post.—The agitation for a parcel 


post in the United States dates back to 
1875 at least. 


In 1907 Postmaster-General Meyer advyo- 
cated the establishment of a general and 
a local parcel post system. His plan for 
the general parcel post he described as 
follows: “‘The present rate for the trans- 
mission of fourth-class matter through the 
mails is 16 cents a pound, and the limit 
of weight is four pounds. Under our postal 
treaties the rate from any American post 
office to 29 forei countries is 12 cents a 
pound, and the limit of weight to twenty- 
four of these countries is eleven pounds. 
The Department has simply recommended 
that our citizens be permitted to dispatch 
parcels to each other, in our own country, 
at as liberal a rate as that at which they 
are allowed to send them to a foreign 
country. , 


“The general parcels post system is in 
operation in Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Australia, Germany, Austria, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Holland, Chile and Cuba. 
The weight limit in each case (with the 
exceptions of Austria and Belgium) is 
eleven pounds. In England 26 cents will 
mail an eleven-pound Package. the rate 
being 6 cents for the first pound and 2 
cents for each additional pound. German 
has scheduled its rates by zones; thus all 

x , 
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Dackanes conveyed not more than 10 miles 
are charged 6 cents, and for greater dis- 
tances they are charged 13 cents, and when 
the parcels exceed 15 ounce. the rates are 
for each additional pounds carried 10 
Miles, 2 cents; 20 miles, 3 cents; 50 miles, 
5 cents; 100 miles, 8 cents. The weight 
limits in Austria and Belgium are, respec- 
tively, 148 and 1382 pounds.” 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock, in Decem- 
ber, 1910, recommended the establishment 
of a general parcel post throughout the 
country “as soon as the postal savings 
system is thoroughly organized.” As the 
preliminary step he hoped that Congress 
would authorize the local parcel post, 
which, he said, would entail little if any 
additional expense, and which, if successful, 
might lead to the general one. However, 
he urged Congress to appropriate a fund 
for further investigation of the cost and 
od otal a, of the general system at the 
a when it authorizes the local parcel 
post. 


In accordance with an act of the Sixty- 
second Congress a parcel post system was 
inaugurated Jan. 1, 1913. 


The limit of weight for parcels of fourth- 
class matter for delivery within the first 
and second zones was extended by act of 
Dec. 6, 1913, to fifty pounds, and delivery 
in other than the first and second zones 
was fixed at twenty pounds. By 1920, the 
limit had been raised to seventy pounds for 
the first three zones and to fifty pounds for 
the last five zones. The limit of size had 
been raised to eighty-four inches in length 
and girth combined. (The greatest dis- 
tance between its ends is taken as the 
length, and the distance around the parcel 
at its thickest part is taken as its girth. 
Thus a parcel 35 inches long, 12 inches 
wide and 5 inches high measures 69 inches 
in length and girth combined.) 


All parcel post matter must bear the 
mame and address of the sender. It cannot 
be registered. Parcel post matter must also 
be unsealed. The special delivery fee is ten 
cents. 

Parcels weighing 4 ounces or less, except 
books, seeds, plants, etc., are sent at the 
rate of one cent for each ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, regardless of distance. Parcels 
weighing 8 ounces or less, and containing 
books, seeds, plants, etc., are sent at the rate 
of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, regardless of distance. 


Insurance and C. O. D.—Fourth-class 
domestic mail (parcel post) may be insured 
against loss, rifling, or damage in an amount 
equivalent to its actual value or the cost of 
repairs, but not to exceed $5 upon payment 
of a fee of three cents, $25 upon payment of 
five cents, $50 upon payment of ten cents, or 
$100 upon payment of twenty-five cents, in 
addition to the postage, but indemnity will 
not be allowed for the loss of .such mail 
addressed to the Philippine Islands, unless 
the loss occurred in the postal service 
of the United States. Such mail may be 
sent C. O. D. between domestic money-order 
offices upon payment of a fee of ten cents in 
_stamps affixed to the parcel when the 
amount to be remitted does not exceed $50, 
and upon payment of a twenty-five cent fee 
in stamps when the amount_to be remitted 
does not exceed $100. Parcels. cannot 
be sent C. O. D. to the Philippine Islands 
or forei countries. C. O. D. parcels are 
automatically insured, by the payment of 
the C. O. D. fee, for their value up to $50 
and $100, respectively, according to the fee 
paid. 


Alaska, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, 
etc.—The eighth zone rate of 12 cents for 


x 
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each pound or fraction thereof on all par- 
cels weighing more than 4 ounces (except 
books, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, 
and plants, weighing 8 ounces or less) ap- 
plies (1) between the United States and the 
Hawaiian Islands; (2) between the United 
States and its postal agency at Shanghai, 
China; (3) between any two points in 
Alaska and between any point in Alaska 
and any other point in the United States; 
(4) between the United States and the 
Canal Zone; (5) between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands; (6) to, from, 
or between Guam, Tutuila, and Manua and 
other islands of the Samoan group east of 
longitude 171 degrees west of Greenwich, 
and the United States and its other posses- 
sions; (7) between the United States and 
its naval vessels stationed in foreign waters ; 
(8) between the United States and its HEx- 
peditionary Forces in Europe and Siberia. 


Canada, Ouba, Mexico and Republic of 
Panama.—Twelve cents for each pound or - 
fraction thereof also applies to fourth-class 
matter, including seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants (but excepting 
books and other printed matter on which 
the rate is 1 cent for each 2 ounces or frac- 
tion thereof in all cases), weighing more 
than 4 ounces and not exceeding 4 pounds, 
6 ounces, when mailed to Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, and the Republic of Panama. (Par- 
cels weighing up to 20 pounds may be sent 
to Mexico and the Republic of Panama as 
foreign parcel post mail under the parcel 
post conventions with those countries.) 


Packages of merchandise that weigh over 
4 ounces and not over 4 pounds, 6 ounces, 
may be sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and 
the Republic of Panama, at the eighth zone 
rate of postage (12 cents for each pound 
or fraction thereof). Parcels for Cuba, 
Mexico, and the Republic of Panama must 
be accompanied by customs declarations re- 
gardless of their weight. Packages of mer- 
chandise weighing not more than 4 ounces 
may be mailed, at the postage rate of 1 cent 
for each ounce or fraction of an ounce, to 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the Republic of 
Panama. Customs declarations are required 
on such parcels of merchandise of 4 ounces 


--or less to Mexico and the Republic of Pana- 


ma. Packages of merchandise cannot be in- 
sured or sent C. O. D., but may be regis- 
tered for Canada, Cuba, Mexico and the Re- 
public of Panama. Mailable merchandise for 
Mexico and the Republic of Panama, at the 
option of the sender, may also be sent by 
international parcel post if it’ conforms to 
the requirements. : 


List of Articles Included in Fourth-Olass 
Matter.—Albums, photograph and _ auto- 
graph, blank; artificial flowers; bees, when 
packed as prescribed; bill heads; blank 
address tags and labels; blank books, blank 
book with printed headings, blank cards or 
paper, blank diaries, and blank post and 
postal cards; blotting paper, blank; books ; 
botanical specimens; bulbs; calendar pads, 
mainly blank; «calendars or other matter 
printed on celluloid; card coin-holders, not 
printed; cards, blank; cards, printed play- 
ing, of all kinds; catalogues (in the form 
of books) ; celluloid, printed or unprinted ; 
check books; Christmas and Easter cards 
printed on other material than paper ; coin ; 
combination calendar and memorandum 
pads, mainly blank; crayon pictures; cut 
flowers; cuts, wood or metal; dissected 
maps and pictures; drawings, framed or un- 
framed; dried fruit; Easter cards, when 
printed on other material than paper; elec- 
trotype plates; engravings, when framed ; 
envelopes, printed or unprinted, except 
when addressed and inclosed singly with 
third-class matter; flowers, cut or artifi- 
cial; forms, order, legal, etc.. mainly blank ; 
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ZONES 
Wisionasa : 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th Sth 
 ounaa Local* |p, Ist ty 2di50| 150.to | 300 to | 600 to | 1,000 to | 1,400 to} Over 
psa 2 4 : 300 600 1,000 1,400 1,800 1,800 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
$0.05 $0.05 $0.06 $0 07 $0.08 $0 09 | $9.11 $0312 
06 06 08 1 14 17 21 24 
Ae ae ea amet eae re eect ad eet Py 
i ‘ ‘ 2) 
i 09 14 23 32 41 51 60 
10 10; 16 27 38 49 61 72 
11 11 18 31 54 Bt i 71 84 
12 12 20 35 50 65 | 81 96 
13 13 22 39 56 73 91 1 08 
14 14 24 43 62 81 1.01 1 20 
15 15 26 47 68 sor eid 1 32 
16 16 28 51 74 97 1.21 1 44 
17 17 30 55 80 1.05 1.31 1.56 
18 18 ey 59 86 1.13 1.41 1.68 
19 19 34 63 .92 1.21 1.51 1 80 
2) 20 .36 67 .98 1.29 1.61 1.92 
21 j21 38 71 1.04 1.37 pe grt 2.04 
92 22 40 75 1.10 1.45 1.81 2.16 
23 23 42 79 1 16 1 53 1.91 2.28 
24 24 44 83 1.22 f6L 2.01 2.40 
25 25 46 87 1.28 1 69 ia 2.52 
26 26 48 91 1.34 Bou, 2.21 2 64 
o7 eee -50 95 1.40 1.85 2.31 2.76 
28 .28 02 99 1.46 1 93 2.41 2.88 
29 29 54 1.03 1.52 2 01 2.51 3.00 
30 30 56 1.07 1.58 | 2.09 2°61 3.12 
31 31 58 1 il 1.64 2.17 2.71 3 24 
39 32 60 1.15 1.70 2.25 2.81 3.36 
33 33 62 1.19 1.76 2.33 2.91 3.48 
34 34 64 1.23 1 82 2.41 3.01 3.60 
35 .35 66 L277 1 88 2.49 3.11 3.72 
36 36 68 1 31 1.94 2.57 3.21 3.84 
37 37 70 1.35 2.00 2 65 3.31 3 96 
38 .38 72 1.39 2 06 2 73 3.41 4.08 
39 .39 74 1.43 2312 2 81 3.51 4 20 
40 40 76 doar 2.18 2.89 3.61 4 32 
4] 41 18 1 51 2.24 2/97. 3.71 4.44 
42 42 .80 1.55 2.30 3 05 3.81 4.56 
43 43 .82 1.59 2.36 3.13 3.91 4.68 
44 44 .84 1.63 2.42 3 21 4.01 4.80 
45 45> .86 1267 2.48 3 29 4.11 4 92 
46 A6 88 Be erg 2.5% 3.37 4.21 5 04 
47 47 .90 1.75 2.60 3.45 4 31 5.16 
48 .48 .92 1.79 2.66 3.53 4.41 5.28 
49 .49 94 1.83 2.72 3.61 4.51 5.40 
50 .50 .96 1 87 2.78 3.69 4 61 5.52 
51 .51 .98 1.91 2.84 ST 4 71 5 64 
252 .52 1.00 1 95 2 90 3 85 4.81 6 76 
53 .53 1.02 1.99 2.96 3.93 4 91 5 88 
ee a i be 2 03 3 02 4.01 5.01 6 00 
56 56 1.08 as 
OC 57 Levon: 
58 .08 1.12 
£59 .59 1 14 
.60 .60 iL Gs 
61 61 1-18 
-62 62 1.20 
63 .63 1.22 
64 .64 1.24 
65 65 1.26 
~ .66 .66 1.28 
67 67 1.30 
68 68 1.32 
69 .69 1.34 
.70 .70 1.36 
Te Real 1.38 
72 wen 1.40 
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* The local rate applies to parcels mailed under the following conditions: 1. At an: 
local delivery at such office. 2, At any city letter carrier office, or at any point within its d. sed ee “ye 
delivery by carriers from that office. 3. At any post office from which a rural route starts, for delivery on 
such route, or when mailed at any point on a rural route for delivery at any other point thereon, or at the 
office from which the rote starts, or for delivery on any other rural route starting from the same office. 
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framed engravings, 
printed matter; 


mens; grain; 


pictures and other 
game; geological speci- 
letter-heads; maps, printed 
on cloth; meat and food products; mer- 
chandise samples; memorandum books; 
merchandise, sealed proprietary articles, put 
up and labeled in printing as prescribed; 
metals and minerals; napkins, paper or 
cloth, printed or unprinted; oil paintings, 
framed or unframed; order blanks and 
report forms, mainly blank (spaces 
covered by ruled lines being regarded as 
blank), are fourth-class matter; however, 
one copy may be inclosed with third-class 
matter mailed at the rate for that class; 
paper bags and wrapping paper, printed or 
unprinted ;+» patent medicines; patterns, 
printed or unprinted; pen or pencil draw- 
ings; photograph albums; photographic 
negatives and kodak films; plants and plant 
products; postal and post cards, mainly 
blank; printed matter, miscellaneous, when 
mailed in parcels weighing more than four 
pounds; printed matter having samples of 
merchandise permanently attached covering 
20 per cent, or more of the space;.printed 
matter on other material than paper ; roots; 
rulers, wooden or metal, including those 
bearing printed advertisements; samples of 
cloth; samples of flour or other manufac- 
tured grain; scions; sealed packages of pro- 
prietary articles of merchandise put up and 
labeled in printing as prescribed; seeds; 
soap ; soap wrappers, complete (printed cou- 
pons cut from such wrappers are third-class 
matter); stationery; tags, blank; tape 
measures; tintypes; tobacco; Valentines 
printed on material other than paper; wall 
paper; water color painting; wrapping 
paper, printed or unprinted. 


Parcel Post, establishment and exten- 
sion of, recommended, 7102, 7227, 
7528, 7694, 7732, 7814. 

Pardons: 

Amnesty proclamation of President 
Lincoln, 3414. 

Discussed, 3390, 3455. 

Persons entitled to benefits of, de- 
fined, 3419, 

Referred to, 3508. 

Amnesty proclamations of President 
Johnson, 3508, 3745, 3853, 3906. 

Authority for, discussed, 3895. 

Cireular regarding, 3539. 

Persons worth more than $20,000 
to whom special pardons issued, 
referred to, 3583. 

Referred to, 3659, 3669, 3722, 3779. 

General amnesty and removal of po- 


litical disabilities recommended, 
4107, 4209. 
Granted— nnd 
American citizens by Queen of 
Spain, 2689, 2692. 
Counterfeiters, forgers, etc., re- 


ferred to, 3818, 
Deserters from Army, 413, 497, 
499, 528, 1062, 3364, 3479, 4189. 
Act authorizing, 3365. 
Foreigners on condition of emigra- 
tion to United States discussed, 
3653. ; 
Insurgents in Pennsylvania, 173, 
-_ 293. 
Referred to, 176. 
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Persons carrying on lawless trade, 
but who aided in defense of New 
Orleans, 543. 

Persons guilty of unlawful cohabi- 
tation under color of polygamous 
marriage, 5803, 5942. 

Political disabilities, removal of, ree- 

ommended, 4107, 4209. 

Queen of Spain grants, to American 

citizens, 2689, 2692. 

Sentences of deserters condemned to 

death commuted, 3434. 

Paris, The, mentioned, 6313, 


Paris, Declaration of.—In the treaty of 


Paris, which was concluded March 380, 1856, 
between Russia and Turkey, Great Britain, 
France, and Sardinia, the following decla- 
rations with regard to the conduct of war 
were subscribed to by all the parties to the 
treaty and have since been accepted by 
nearly all civilized nations: First, Priva- 
teering is and remains abolished. Second, 
Neutral goods in enemies’ ships, enemies’ 
goods in neutral ships, except contraband 
of war, are not liable to capture. Third, 
Paper blockades are unlawful. The United 
States refused to agree to this declaration 
on account of the clause doing away with 
privateers, as the country was compelled to 
rely largely upon such service in naval war- 
fare. This refusal cost it heavily in the 
Civil War, although it was willing to sub- 
scribe to the declaration in 1861. In 1871 
the declaration was censured by the British 
Parliament. 


Paris, France: 

International Congress of Electri- 
cians at, 4581, 4625, 4714. (See 
also National Conference of Elec- 
tricians. ) 

International convention at— 

For protection of— 
Industrial property, 4560, 4794, 
4857, 5118. , 
Ocean cables— 
In 1880, 4714. 
In 1884, 4799. 
Declaration of, transmitted to 
Senate, 5117. 
Discussed, 5084. 
On the subject of trade-marks, 
4714. 
International exhibition at— 
In 1878, 4405, 4419, 4447. 
In 1889, 5181, 5471. 
International Monetary Conference 
at— 
In 1867, 3776, 3792. 
Report of 8. B. Ruggles on, re- 
ferred to, 4013. 
In 1878, 4447, 4464, 4474, 4510. 
In, 1881, 4625. 
In 1882, 4697. 
International Postal Congress at, dis- ~ 
cussed, 3387. 

New convention adopted by, 4453. 
Official, publications, agreement 
reached for interchange of, 4715. 
Peace Conference at. (See Peace 

Conference at Paris.) 


Paris 


Spanish-American Peace Commission 
at, 6321, 6322. 
Universal exposition at— 
In 1867, 3569, 3592, 3660, 3776, 
Commissioners of United States 
to, 3798, 3828. 
Correspondence regarding, 3668. 
Memorial to Congress concern- 
ing, 3668. 
To be held in 1900, 6061, 
Representation of United States 
at, discussed, 6247, 6267, 6275, 
6329, 6368, 6411, 6427, 6461. 


Paris, Monetary Conferences at.— 
There have been three important interna- 
tional monetary conferences held in Paris. 
The first assembled June 17, 1867, at the 
solicitation of France, to ‘consider the 
question of uniformity of coinage. and 
seek for the basis of ulterior negotiations. 
The United States sent representatives, as 
did also nearly every European nation. 
The conference adjourned after- about a 
month without having arrived at any defi- 
nite conclusion. 

August 16, 1878, a second international 
monetary conference convened at Paris, 
this time at the instance of the United 
States, ‘‘to adopt a common ratio between 
gold and silver for the purpose of estab- 
lishing internationally the use of bimetallic 
money and securing fixity of relative value 
between those metals.’? The collective de- 
cision of the Huropean delegates was that 
this would be impossible, monetary ques- 
tions being governed by the special situa- 
tion of each State or group of States. 
With this as the final conclusion the con- 
ference adjourned August 29. 

The conference of April 8, 1881, assem- 
bled at the call of France and the United 
States to adopt a permanent relative value 
between gold and silver, but adjourned 
July 8 without arriving at any agreement. 
(See also Brussels, Belgium; Paris, 
France.) 


Paris, Treaties of.—Paris has been the 
scene of numerous important diplomatic 
conferences, both between France and other 
powers and between neighboring nations, 
who found hospitable neutral ground of 
the French capital. 

Among the most important of treaties of 
Paris is that of Feb. 10, 1763, between 
Great Britain on one side, and France, 
Spain, and Portugal on the other. France 
ceeded to Great Britain Canada, Prince Hd- 
ward Island, Cape Breton, Mobile, all the 
territory east of the Mississippi, Dominica, 
Tobago, St. Vincent and Granada. Hng- 
land restored to France Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, St. Pierre, Miquelon and Pondi- 
cherry, and ceded St. Lucia to her. Spain 
ceeded Florida to Great Britain, Hngland 
restored Havana to Spain, and France 
ceded Louisiana to Spain. 

The treaty of Paris of 1782-83 between 
Great Britain on one side and _ France, 
Spain, and the United States on the other, 
was arranged in 1782 and formally ratified 
Sept. 8, 1783. John Jay, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, and Henry Laurens 
formed the American commission. The ab- 
solute independence of the United States 
was recognized; Florida and Minorea were 
returned to Spain; navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi was made free to both Spain and 
the United States; the Americans relin- 
quished their pretensions to the territory 
north of Lake Hrie; the St. Lawrence River 
system from the western end of Lake Su- 
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perior to the forty-fifth parallel was made 
the boundary between the United States 
and the British possessions (from the forty- 
fifth parallel to the sea the boundary fol- 
lowed the highlands after an uncertain 
fashion and was long a matter of dispute) ; 
loyalists and tories were to be protected in 
America; English troops were to be with- 
drawn without destroying any property or 
taking away any negro slaves belonging to 
Americans; the right of fishing on the Ca- 
nadian and Newfoundland coasts was 
granted to Americans. The portion of the 
treaty which directly affected America was 
signed at Paris, but that between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain was signed at 
Versailles, by which name the entire treaty 
is sometimes called. 

At Versailles the region of Senegal was 
granted to France and neutral restitution 
of conquests in the West Indies was made. 

In 1908 commissioners were appointed 
by the Governments of the United States 
and Spain to meet at Paris and frame a 
treaty of peace in accordance with the 
terms of the protocol signed Aug. 12, 1898. 
The commissioners began their sessions 
Oct. 1 and ended with the signing of a 
treaty of peace, Dec. 10. (See also Treat- 
ies with the various countries.) 


The Peace Conference which met at the 
close of the World War held its sessions 
in Paris, but the peace treaty arising from 
its deliberations was signed at Versailles, 
so that it is called the Treaty of Versailles. 
(See World War and Peace Conference at 
Paris.) The treaty between the Allies 
and Austria-Hungary after the War is 
known as the Treaty of St. Germain. 


Paris Tribunal of Arbitration: 

Acts to give effect to award of, pro- 
claimed, 5926, 6123. 

Award of, discussed, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5958, 6062. 

Case of United States at, prepared 
by John W. Foster, 5748. 

Convention for settlement of claims 
under, 6097. 

Discussed, 5869. 

Enforcement of regulations in ac- 
cordance with decision of, referred 
to, 6000. 

Failure of negotiations of, to pro- 
tect fur seals of Alaska, 6182. 
Reports of agent of United States to, 

transmitted, 5909. : 


Parks, Municipal.—Practically all of the 
cities in the United States having a popu- 


arks, Los 
3,815; Denver, 
;. Minneapolis, 


9; Washington, 3,067 
The largest single park is Fairmount 


3/038. 


Parks in cities are as old as civiliz 
itself. Ancient records of Egypt, see 
Persia all indicate that parks and gardens 
occupied a prominent place in the physical 
development of cities, although it may well 
be doubted if they were available to any 
except the upper classes ; whereas the publie 
places in Greece are famous as the seat of 
the education of the time and those of ‘Rome 
became renowned as meeting-places, or fora, 


Parks 


of citizens for public discussion. In the 
Middle Ages, there was little interest in 
parks, but the re-birth of interest in art 
which we call the Renaissance led to the 
foundation of many of the notable parks 
of today. In many European cities, espe- 
cially Paris and Vienna, parks were estab- 
lished on the sites of abandoned city walls, 
military camps and training grounds, “and 
chateaux. 


In the United States, the establishment 
of the first considerable municipal park 
dates with the establishment of Central Park 
(2% miles by %) in New York City in 
1857, although the commons of New England 
eee must be considered our first city 
parks. 


Parks, National.—On occasions, Congress 
has set aside certain territory because of 
its picturesqueness or historic associations. 
Most of this territory enjoys the status of 
National Parks, although much of it also 
is known as National Monuments (q. v.). 
In addition, many of the famous battle- 
fields of the Civil War, such as, those of 
Gettysburg, Chickamauga, Shiloh, Vicksburg 
(see Cemeteries, National) have been set 
aside as Governmental reservations. 


. The first national park was created at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 1832. Yellow- 
stone Park was set aside as a national park 
in 1872, Yosemite in 1890, Glacier in 
1910 and Mount McKinley in 1917. There 
are at the present time 19 national parks, 
with a total area of 10,859 square miles. 


The national parks and reservations men- 
tioned below are under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. General in- 
formation, the annual administrative re- 
ports, copies of the rules and regulations, 
and compilations of the laws relating to 
the parks may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or from the super- 
intendents of the parks, 


Yellowstone National Park is in Wyo- 
ming, Montana, and Idaho, and has an area 
of 2,142,720 acres. The superintendent’s ad- 
dress is Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. The 
park can be reached by the following rail- 
roads: Northern Pacific Railroad to Gardi- 
ner, the northern entrance, via Livingston, 
Mont.; Oregon Short Line Railroad to Yel- 
lowstone, Mont., the western entrance; 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
to Cody, Wyo., from which the eastern en- 
trance to the park is accessible. Stage and 
private transportation connections for the 
reservation are made at all these points. 
The tourist season extends from June 1 to 
Sept. 15, but accommodations are furnished 
at Mammoth Hot Springs the entire year. 

Yosemite National Park, California, in- 
cluding the Yosemite Valley and Mariposa 
Big Tree Grove, embraces an area of 719,- 
622 acres. The superintendent’s address 
is Yosemite, Cal. The park can be reached 
from Merced on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé and the Southern Pacific rail- 
roads, by way of Yosemite Valley Rail- 
road, which runs to the western boundary, 
and by connections of the same roads to 
Raymond, on the southwest; stage lines run 
from the terminus of the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad and from Raymond to Yosemite 
Valley within the park. 

Glacier National Park, Montana, has an 
area of ghee tad 915,000 acres, of 
which 15,000 acres have been surveyed. 
Within the limits stated there are 250 
lakes, ranging from ten miles to a few 
hundred feet in extent. There are more 
than. sixty glaciers between five square 
miles and a few acres in area. There are 
wild animals, plants, and rocks in num- 
bers and quantity to satisfy the most ar- 
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dent student, and views of great variety, 
beauty and grandeur to gratify the artist 
and the lover of nature. The park can be 
reached via the Great Northern Railway. 


Mount Rainier National Park, Washing- 
ton, has an area of 207,360 acres. The 
superintendent’s address is Ashford, Wash, 
The park is reached by stage or private 
transportation from Ashford, Wash., on 
the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, and by trail 
from Fairfax, on the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
road. he_ tourist season extends from 
June 15 to Sept. 15. 


Sequoia National Park, California, has 
an area of 161,597 acres. The address of 
the superintendent is Ranger, Cal., during 
the tourist months (June 1 to Sept. 15) and 
Three Rivers, Cal., the balance of the year. 
This park may be reached from Visalia, 
on the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé railroads by way of 
the Visalia Electric Railroad Company to 
Lemon Cove, thence by stage or private 
conveyance. 

General Grant National Park, California, 
has an area of 2,536 acres. This reserva- 
tion is administered jointly with Sequoia 
National Park,-and the tourist season ex- 
tends from June 1 to Sept. 15. The ad- 
dress of the superintendent is given above, 
The park may be reached by stage and pri- 
vate conveyance from Sanger, on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

Crater Lake National Park, Oregon, has 
an area of 159,360 acres. The address of 
the superintendent during the _ tourist 
months (June 15 to Sept. 30) is Crater 
Lake, Ore., and during the balance of the 
year Klamath Falls, Ore. This park may 
be reached by steamer line and stage from 
Klamath Falls, Ore, or by private convey- 
ance from Medford, on the Southern Pacific. 


Wind Cave National Park, South Dakota, 
contains 10,522 acres... The superintendent’s 
address is Wind Cave, S. Dak. This park 
may be reached by private conveyance from 
Hot Springs, on the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy and the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern railroads, or by similar conveyance from 
Custer, on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad. The reservation is open 
to tourists the entire year. 

Sullys Hill Park, North Dakota, on the 
shore of Devil’s Lake, has an area of 780 
acres. The address of the superintendent 
is Fort Totten, N. Dak. Devil’s Lake, Nar- 
rows, and Tokio. on the Great Northern 
Railroad, are close to the park, and from 
these points the reservation can be ap- 
proached by wagon, or by boat (private 
conveyance). 


Platt National Park, at Sulphur, Okla- 
homa, has an area of 848.22 acres, Sul- 
phur is the post-office address of the su- 
perintendent. The town is accessible by 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé and 
the St. Louis and San Francisco railroads. 
The park, which is open to tourists the 
entire year, is within walking or riding 
distance of the railroads. 


Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, has 
an area of 42,376 acres, and the five-mile 
strip under the park jurisdiction for the 
protection of ruins, which abuts the park, 
contains 175,360 acres. The address of 
the superintendent is Mancos, Col., the near- 
est railroad station, on the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad. This station is about 
twenty-five miles from the ruins, which 
may be reached only by horseback or afoot. 

Casa Grande Ruin, Arizona, a_reserva- 
tion, has an area of 480 acres. The near- 
est railroad station is Casa Grande, on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. It may also be 
reached by private conveyance from Flor- 
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ence, Ariz., on the Phenix and fHastern 


Railroad. The address of the custodian 
is Florence. The Mesa Verde National Park 
and the Casa Grande Reservation were set 
aside to protect the instructive prehistoric 


ruins and other objects of antiquity which 
they contain. These ruins are being ex- 
eavated and repaired and are open for the 
inspection of visitors. Reports on the re- 
pair of such ruins have been issued by the 
Department of the Interior, and more de- 
tailed accounts are distributed by the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Hot Springs Reservation, Arkansas (the 
permanent reservation), has an area of 
911.63 acres. Eleven bathhouses on the 
reservation and thirteen in the city of Hot 
Springs, as well as several hotels operated 
in connection with bathhouses, receive hot 
water from the springs, under lease with 
the Secretary of the Interior. The address 
of the superintendent is Hot Springs, Ark. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, created 
by the act of Jan, 26, 1915, is in Colorado, 
about 45 miles in an air line northwest of 
Denver. It has an area of approximately 
229,000 acres, and is on both sides of the 
Continental Divide in the neighborhood of 
Long’s Peak. The park may be reached 
from Lyons, on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad; from Loveland, on the 
Colorado and Southern Railroad, and from 
Greaby) on the Denver and Salt Lake Rail- 
road. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, the Dill 
ereating which President Wilson signed in 
August, 1916, is California’s fourth national 
park. Lassen Peak, which showed volcanic 
activity only a few years ago, was set apart 
as a national monument in 1906. Cinder 
Cone, in its immediate neighborhood was 
also thus distinguished at the same time. 
The park, which has an area of 124 square 
miles, contains also hot springs and mud 
geysers. 

Hawaiian National Park, in the territory 
of Hawaii, was established on August 1, 
1916, and has an area of 75,295 square 
miles. It contains three famous active 
voleanoes, a remarkable lake of lava and 
vast tropical forests. : 


Mount McKinley National Park, in South 
Central Alaska, with an area of 2,200 square 
miles, includes the highest mountain in 
North America, 


Grand Canyon National Park, in north 
central Arizona, with a total area of 958 
square miles, contains the famous canyon 
of the Colorado, the most magnificent 
example of erosion in the world. 


Lafayette National Park, eight square 
miles of the Maine coast, contains a group 
of erenive mountains on Mount Desert 
Island. 


Zion National Park, in southwestern 
Utah, with an area of 120 square miles, 
contains Zion Canyon. 

On August 25, 1916, a law went into 
effect which created the National Park 
Service in the Department of the Interior 
to supervise and manage the national 

avks. At the head is the Director of the 

ervice, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, 

In a recent year, the National Parks were 
visited by 755,825 persons, as compared 
with 198,606 in 1910 and 335,000 in 1915, 
the year of the Pacific expositions. 

The seven national military parks under 
the administration of the Secretary of 
War are at Chickamauga and Chattanooga, 
Georgia and Tennessee; Shiloh, Tenn.; 


‘ 
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Gettysburg, Pa.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Antie- 
tam Battlefield, Md.; Lincoln Birthplace, 
Ky.; Guilford Court House, N. C. 
Parks, National: 
Additions to, suggested, 6911. 
Bureau of, establishment of, recom- 
mended, 7724. ~*~ 
Control of, by Forest Service, 7224. 
Discussed, 7013. 
Yosemite, given by California for, 
7012. 


Parties, Political, essential to popular 
government, 7405. 


Partisanship: 
Evils of, 210. 
Foreign policy of country should be 
free from, 7767. 


Passamaquoddy Bay, between Maine 
and New Brunswick, commissioners 
to mark international boundary in, 
referred to, 6063. 


Passport.—A document issued by compe- 
tent civil authority, granting permission to 
the person specified in it to travel or au- 
thenticating his right to protection. In some 
nations no person is allowed to leave the 
country without a passport from ‘his goy- 
ernment; but the regulations of the differ- 
ent jurisdictions regarding the use of pass- 
ports have_greatly varied and of late years 
have exhibited a tendency toward a relaxa- 
tion of stringency, extending in many coun- 
tries to their total abolition. Passports 
of the United States, which are given under 
the seal of the Secretary of State, request 
that the person named therein be permitted 
to pass freely and safely, and in case of 
need that aid and protection be afforded him, 

The extent to which an American pass- 
port held by a naturalized citizen of this 
country is recognized in his native land, 
depends principally upon whether that coun- 
try has concluded a treaty of naturalization 
with the United States, although, under the 
law of this country, no distinction is made 
between native and naturalized American 
citizens so far as their right to protection 
is concerned. The United States has trea- 
ties of naturalization with the following 
European countries: Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, the German: States, Great 
Britain, Norway, and Sweden. 


Passports: ; 
Abolishing fees for and providing 
for certification of, 7968. 


Alien enemies required to obtain, for 
departure from U. S., 8826, 8858. 

Americans traveling abroad required 
to procure, 8169. 

Authentication of, denial of, by Rus- 
sian consuls to Jews, discussed, 
6067. 

Cancellation and re-issue of, 8170. 
Charge for, for citizens visiting for- 
eign countries, referred to, 4985, 
Control over, continuance of, urged, 

8778. 

Issuance of, to residents of insular 
possessions, authorized, 6707. 

Laws regarding issue of, revision of, 
recommended, 5370. 


Passports 


Order amending 
granting of, 7966. 

Order regarding, rescinded, 3537. 

Persons not permitted to enter Unit- 

ed States without, 3475. 
Order modifying, as to Canada, 
3483. 

Regulations for, during World War, 
8275, 8561. 

Regulations of foreign powers re- 
garding, printing of reports on, re¢- 
ommended, 6181. 

Patagonian Boundary, between Chile 
and Argentine Republic, referred to, 
4629. 

Patapsco River, Maryland, act for im- 
provement of, vetoed, 2921. 


Patent Congress, International, at 
Vienna, 4215. 


Patent Law. (See Patent Office.) 


Patent Laws, German, non-working pro- 
visions of, made inapplicable to 
Americans, 7412. 


Patent Medicines. 
Patent.) 


Patent Office. (See Patents and In- 
terior Department.) 


Patent Office: ; 

Accounts of, deficiency in, 1031. 

Analytical digest of patents recom- 
mended, 2708, 

Appropriations, estimates for, 4676. 

Building for, recommended, 1133. 
Illustration of, frontispiece, Vol- 

ume VI. 

Deficiency appropriation for pay- 
ment of salaries in, recommended, 
4668. 

Discussed by President— 

Cleveland, 4945, 5110. 

* Grant, 3995, 4065, 4155, 4206, 4306. 
Harrison, Benj., 5553. 

Jackson, 1096. ' 

Johnson, 3652, 3774, 3880. 
Lineoln, 3253. 

McKinley, 6345, 6388, 6453. 
Pierce, 2750. 

Establishment of, recommended, 556. 

Fire in, referred to and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4405, 4407. 

Inventions— 

Examination of, to prevent explo- 
sions, referred to, 1726. 
Referred to, 1728, 1732. 
Protection to American inventors 
in Europe secured, 4190. 
Should be encouraged, 58, 60, 2750. 

Laws relating to improvement of, 
recommended, 881, 1120, 2750. 

Receipts and expenditures of. (See 
discussed, ante.) 

‘Reciprocity with foreign countries in 
relation to patents, recommended, 
6802. 

B-6 


rules governing 


(See Medicines, 
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Reorganization of — 
Discussed, 4155. 

Recommendation regarding, 4115. 
Separation of, from Intcrior Depart- 
ment, recommended, 4155, 4206. 
Transfer of, from State Department 

2 peau ecnerel recommended, 


Patents.—Literally, open letters. In Eng- 


land the word is applied to all licenses and 
authorities granted by the Crown. Patents 
for titles of nobility were first granted by 
Edward III. in 1834, The earliest patent 
for the exclusive privilege of printing books 
was granted in 1591. The property right 
of inventors and discoverers to their arts 
and manufactures was first secured by let- 
ters patent by an act passed in 1623. In 
the United States a patent is generally 
understood to mean the right to the exclu- 
sive use for a limited number of years, of 
a hew or useful invention or discovery by 
the inventor or discoverer or his heirs or 
assigns. A few patents had been issued by 
the states. In 1790 the first patent law 
was passed by the General Government, and 
granted letters patent for fourteen years to 
both citizens and foreigners. Application 
had formerly to be made to the Secretaries 
of War and State and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In 1793 an act was passed permitting 
the issue of patents to citizens only and 
requiring a fee of $30. The states were 
not permitted to issue patents. This was 
decided in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden 
(q. v.), from New York. In 1836 the patent 
laws were revised and the present patent 
system in this country may be said to date 
from that year. One of the most important 
changes then introduced was the regulation 
requiring a preliminary examination of the 
novelty and patentability of an invention. 
In 1839 an inventor was given the right to 
use his invention before applying for a pat- 
ent, but such use was limited to two years. 
Under the law of 1842 patents were granted 
for a term of seven years; the term was 
subsequently extended to fourteen years, 
and finally in 1861 the present seventeen- 
year term was granted. The patent laws 
were revised in 1870 and patents were al- 
lowed to all persons, both citizens and for- 
eigners, who could prove the novelty and 
usefulness of their inventions. The salient 
features of the patent laws of to-day, how- 
ever, are still those of the law of 1836. 
The number of patents granted annually is 
about 30,000. Since the yea 1836, no less 
than 885,635 patents have been issued by 
the United States, while the combined total 
of foreign countries amounts to 1,863,836. 
(See also Department of the Interior.) 


Patents are issued in the name of the 
United States, and under the seal of the 
Patent Office, to any person who _has in- 
vented or discovered any new and useful 
art, machine, manufacture, or composition 
of matter or any new and useful improve- 
ment thereof, or any new original and orna- 
mental design for an article of manufac- 
ture, not known or used by others in this 
country before his invention or discovery 
thereof, and not patented or described in 
any printed publication in this or any for- 
eign country, before his invention or dis- 
covery thereof or more than two years prior 
to his application, and not in public use or 
on sale in the United States for more than 
two years prior to his Gy eatin unless 
the same is proved to have been abandoned, 
upon payment of the fees required by law 
and other due proceedings had. 

Every patent contains a grant to the 
patentee, ve heirs or assigns, for the term 
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seventeen years, except in the case of 
oe patents, of the exclusive right to 
make, use, and vend the invention ‘or dis- 
covery throughout the United States and 
the territories, referring to the specification 
for the particulars thereof. 


Tit appear that the inventor, at the time 
of making his application, believed himself 
to be the first inventor or discoverer, a pat- 
ent will not be refused on account of the in- 
vention or discovery, or any part thereof, 
having been known or used in any foreign 
country before his invention or discovery 
thereof, if it had not been before patented 
or described in any printed publication. 


Joint inventors are entitled to a joint 
patent; neither can claim one separately. 
Independent inventors of distinct and in- 
dependent improvements in the same ma- 
chine cannot obtain a joint patent for their 
separate inventions; nor does the fact that 
one furnishes the capital and another makes 
the invention entitle them to make appli- 
cation as joint inventors; but in such case 
they may become joint patentees by means 
of a deed of assignment. 


No person otherwise entitled thereto will 
be debarred from receiving a patent for his 
invention or discovery, by reason of its hav- 
ing been first patented or caused to be pat- 
ented by the inventor or his jJegal repre- 
sentatives or assigns in a foreign country, 
unless the application for said foreign pat- 
ent was filed more than twelve months prior 
to the filing of the application in this coun- 
try, and four months in cases of designs, 
in which case no patent shall be granted in 
this country. 


If an inventor wishes to file an_applica- 
tion for patent, a copy of the Rules of 
Practice, containing forms and instructions, 
will be sent upon request. It is advisable, 
in every case, that the services of a compe- 
tent registered patent attorney be secured, 
as the value of patents depends largely upon 
the skilful preparation of the specification 
and claims. 


Applications for a patent must be made 
in writing to the Commissioner of Patents. 
The applicant must also file in the Patent 
Office a written description of the invention 
or discovery, and of the manner and process 
of making, constructing, compounding, and 
using it, in such full, clear, concise, and 
exact terms as to enable any person skilled 
in the art or science to which it appertains, 
or with which it is most nearly connected, 
to make, construct, compound, and use the 
same; and in case of a machine, he must 
explain the principle thereof, and the best 
mode in which he has contemplated, apply- 
ing that principle, so as to distinguish it 
from other inventions, and_ particularly 

oint out and distinctly claim the part, 
mprovement, or combination which he 
claims as his invention or discovery. The 
specification and claim must be signed by 
the inventor and attested by two witnesses. 


When the nature of the case admits of 
drawings, the applicant must furnish a 
drawing of the required size, signed by the 
inventor or his attorney in fact, and at- 
tested by two witnesses. The applicant, if 
required by the Patent Office, shall furnish 
a model of convenient size to exhibit ad- 
vantageously_ the several parts of his in- 
vention or discovery, but a model should 
not be sent unless first called for by the 
Patent Office. 


The applicant shall make oath that he 
yerily believes himself to be the original 
and first inventor or discoverer of the art, 
machine, manufacture, composition, or im- 
provement for which he solicits a patent; 
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that he does not know and does not believe 
that the same was ever before known or 
used, and shall state of what country he 
is a citizen and where he resides, and 
whether he is the sole or joint inventor of 
the invention claimed in his application. In 
every original. application the applicant 
must distinctly state under oath that the 
invention ‘has not been patented to himself 
or to others with his knowledge or consent 
in this or any foreign country for more 
than two years prior to his application, or 
on an application for a patent filed in any 
foreign country by himself or his legal 
representatives or assigns more than twelve 
months prior to his application in this 
country, or four months in cases of de- 
signs. If any application for patent has 
been filed in any foreign country by the 
applicant in this country or by his legal 
representatives or assigns, prior to his ap- 
plication in this country, he shall state the 
country or countries in which such applica- 
tion has been filed, giving the date of such 
application, and shall also state that no 
application has been filed in any other 
country or countries than those mentioned; 
that to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief the invention has not been in public use 
or on sale in the United States nor de- 
scribed in any printed publication or patent 
in this or any foreign country for more than 
two years prior to his application in this 
country. } 


HEvery patent or any interest therein shall 
be assignable in law by an instrument in 
writing ; and the patentee or his assigns or 
legal representatives may, in like manner, 
grant and convey an exclusive right under 
his patent to the whole or any specified 
part of the United States. 


A reissue is granted to the original paten- 
tee, his legal representatives, or the as- 
signees of the entire interest when, by rea- 
son of a defective or insufficient specifica- 
tion, or by reason of the patentee claiming 
as ‘his invention or discovery more than he 
had a right to claim as new, the original 
patent is inoperative or invalid, provided 
the error has arisen from inadvertence, ac- 
cident, or mistake, and without any fraudu- 
lent or deceptive intention. Reissue appli- 
cations must be made and the specifications 
sworn to by the inventors, if they be living. 


Fees must be paid in advahce, and are as 
follows: On filing each original applica- 
tion for a patent, $15. On issuing each 
original patent, $20. In design cases: For 
three years and six months, $10; for seven 
years, $15; for fourteen years, $30. On 
every application for the reissue of a pat- 
ent, $30. On filing each disclaimer, $10. 
For certified copies of patents and other 
papers in manuscript, ten cents per undred 
words and twenty-five cents for the cer- 
tificate ; for certified copies of printed pat- 
ents, eighty cents. For uncertified printed 
copies of specifications and drawings of 
patents, five cents each. For recording 
every assignment, agreement, power of at- 
torney, or other DEDEE of three hundred 
words or under, $1; of over three hundred » 
and under one thousand words, $2; for each 
additional thousand words, or fraction 
thereof, $1. For copies of drawings, the 
reasonable cost of making them. The Pat- 
ent Office is — to furnish positive 
photographie copies of the drawings of 
pending patented or abandoned cases, in 
sizes and-at rates as follows: Large size, 
10x15 inches, twenty-five cents; medium 
size, 8x12% inches, fifteen cents. Negative 
photographie copies of. specifications and 
drawings of foreign patents, or of an page 
or part of page of any printed publication 


in the possession of the office, will be fur- 
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nished on paper 7x11 inches, for fifteen cents 
per sheet. Fee for examining and register- 
ing trade-mark, $10, which includes certifi- 
cate. Stamps cannot be accepted by the 
Patent Office in payment of fees. 


There is now no law permitting the filing 
of a caveat, the old law having been re- 
pealed July 1, 1910. Patent No. 1,000,000 
was granted August 8, 1911, to FP. H. Hol- 
ton. of Akron, O., for an automobile tire. 


In the most recent year for which figures 
are available, 80,400 applications were filed 
with the Pension Office. There were issued 
38,958 patents, of which 1,523 were designs 
and 208 were reissues; 4,208 trade-marks ; 
520 labels; 146 prints. The Census Office 
received the sum of $2,417,072. The high- 
est number of patents pated was in the 
same year (45,927). The total number of 
patents granted by the United States is 
more than 1,350,000 with more than 55,000 
designs, 15,000 reissues, 130,000 trade 
marks and: 22,000 labels. 


Patents: 
Commissioner of recommendations of, 
referred to, 4115. 
Foreigners granted privileges of, 
6802. 
South American countries, treaties 
with, for protection of, 7499, 7984. 


Patriotic Societies, National (see En- 
cyclopedie Index articles on follow- 
ing subjects) : 

American Continentals. 

American Cross of Honor. 

American Flag Association. 

American National Red Cross Association. 

Anti-Saloon League. 

Army and Navy Union. 

Aztee Club of 1847. ~ 

Carnegie Hero Fund. 

Cincinnati, Society of. 

Colonial Dames of America. 

Colonial Society of America. 

Dames of the Revolution. 

Daughters of the American 

Daughters of the Revolution. 

Grand Army of the Republic. 

Huguenot Society of America. — 

Interstate National Guard Association. 

Loyal Legion, Military Order of. 

Medal of Honor Legion. 

Mayflower Descendants. 

Military Order of Foreign Wars. 

Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, 

National Association of Naval Veterans. 

Naval Order of the United States. 

Navy League of the United States. 

Order of Indian Wars of the United 
States. E 

Order of the Founders and Patriots. 

Purity Federation. 

Regular U. S. Army and Navy Union. 

Societies of Spanish War Veterans. 

Societies of the Union Army of 1861-65. 

Society of the Army and Navy of the 
Confederate States. 

Societies of the War of 1812. 

Society of ‘Colonial Wars. : 

Sons of the American Revolution. 

Sons of the Revolution. 

Sons of Veterans, U. 8S, A. 

Tammany Society. 

Union Veteran Legion. 

United Confederate Veterans. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

United Sons of Confederate Veterans. 

United States Daughters of 1812. 

Veterans of Indian Wars. 

Washington Headquarters Association. 

Woman’s Relief Corps. ; 


Revolution. 
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Patriotism, Principles of, announced by 
President Wilson, 7952. 


Patrons of Husbandry.—A secret society 
organized for the purpose of establishing 
cooperation among farmers. In 1876 it took 
the name “Grangers” (q. v.). 


Paul vs. Virginia.—An important ease be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 
The statutes of Virginia required the de- 
posit in the State treasury of certain mon- 
eys in State bonds by insurance companies 
not incorporated under the State laws in 
return for licenses to do business in the 
State. This law was enacted Feb. 8, 1866, 
and later in the month a supplemental act 
was passed. In the same year Samuel 
Paul, a citizen of Virginia, acting as agent 
for a New York insurance company, was 
indicted before the Circuit Court of Peters- 
burg and sentenced to pay a fine of $50 
for refusing to comply with the above law. 


The court of appeals of Virginia affirmed 


the decree of the Circuit Court, and, the 
ease having been taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that tribunal 
affirmed the judgment of the State court 
of appeals on the ground that the State 
law in question did not conflict with that 
clause of the National Constitution which 
declares that ‘‘the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States,’’ 
nor with the power of Congress to “‘regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States.’”? Justice Field, 
for the court, held that issuing a policy of 
insurance is not a transaction of commerce. 
The policies are local transactions and are 
governed by the local law. Justice Field 
stated that corporations are not citizens 
within,the meaning of the Constitution. 


Paulus Hook (N. J.), Capture of.—In the 
summer of 1779 the British had a garrison 
of 383 men stationed at Paulus Hook, N. J., 
opposite New York City. At 8 o’clock on 
the morning of Aug. 19, Maj; Harry Lee, 
with a force of 300 picked men, made a 
descent upon the fort and in a short en- 
gagement killed 30 men and took 160 pris- 
oners. The British thaving retired to a 
small circular redoubt too strong for Lee’s 
men, he returned to camp with his prisoners. 
Congress rewarded Lee with thanks and a 
gold medal. 
Paupers, Foreign: 
Introduction. of, into United States, 
1686, 2368. 


Legislation respecting, reeommend- 
ed, 4757. 

Request of President to withdraw 
articles regarding, from consider- 
ation of House, 1692. 

Involuntary deportation of convicts, 


idiots, insane persons, and, to 
United States, referred to, 4219, 
4588. 


Pawnee Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Pawnee Reservation, Ind. Ter., enlarge- 
ment of, bill for, 4695. 

Paymaster General. (See War Depart- 
ment and Army.) 

Pea Patch Island, Delaware River: 
Fortifications for, 1038, 1725, 
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Jurisdiction of, should be secured by 
Government, 1725. 

Private claims to, 695, 799. 

Proceedings to try title to, referred 
to, 1809. 


Pea Ridge (Ark.), Battle of.—Called by 
the Confederates the battle of Elk Horn. 
In December, 1861, Gen. Samuel R. Curtis 
took command of the 12,000 Federal troops 
at Rolla, Mo., and advanced against Gen. 
Sterling Price, who retreated before him 
into Arkansas. Gen. Price was joined by 
Gen. Ben, McCulloch. In January Gen. Earl 
Van Dorn assumed command of the: com- 
bined Confederate forces, estimated at 
16,000, including some 5,000 Cherokee In- 
dians recruited for the service by Albert 
Pike. Curtis had about 10,000 men in line 
and forty-eight pieces of artillery. March 
7, 1862, Van Dorn attacked Curtis in his 
osition on Pea Ridge, a line of bluffs along 
ugar Creek, in Benton County, Ark. Skill- 
ful manipulation of the artillery in Sigel’s 
Ajivision did much toward determining the 
result. Fighting continued all day, and 
during the night both armies changed posi- 
tions. The battle was renewed _at sunrise 
on the 8th, and after two hours Van Dorn’s 
forces retreated, The Confederate Generals 
McCulloch and McIntosh were killed and 
Price and Slack were wounded. The Con- 
federate losses were about 1,300. The Union 
army lost 1,851 in killed, wounded, and 
missing. 
Peace: 

At any price, denounced, 6992. 

Blessings of, 80384, 8051. 

Commission (see also Arbitration, In- 
ternational and the several cases 
of arbitration)— 

In 1867, treaties 
4005. ; 

Russo-Japanese. 
opposite 6980.) 

Spanish-American, at Paris, 6321, 
6322. : 

Conference at Paris. (See Peace Con- 

ference at Paris, below.) 

Conference at The Hague (see also 
Hague Peace Conference and Ar- 
bitration, International)— 

Discussed, 6992. 

Monroe Doctrine accepted by, 6664. 
Second, 7117. , 

View of, opposite 7012. 


concluded by, 


(See illustration 


Congress, International, at Washing-- 


ton— 

Discussed, 4684, 4717. 

Invitations extended to . attend, 
4685. 


Postponement of, referred to, 4717. 
Covenants of, should be open, 8423. 
Desirability and undesirability of, 

discussed, 145, 6666, 6921, 6993, 

7066. 

Establishment of Army and Navy. 

(See Army and Navy.) - 
Formula, ‘‘No annexations, no eon- 

tributions, no punitive indemni- 

ties,’’ diseussed, 8400... 
German terms of, denounced, 8421. 
League of nations to preserve. (See 
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League of Nations.) 

Navy and preservation of, discussed, 
6666, 7066, 7117, 7150. 

Note of President Wilson and replies 
and analysis of, 8190, 8193, 8195, 
8196, 8293. 

Overtures (see also 

Armistice) from— 
Austria-Hungary, dismissed, 8582. 
Germany, 8187. 

Analyzed, 8292, 8448. 

Austro-Hungarian statement re- 

garding, 8189. 
Entente Allies’ reply to, 8195. 
Germany’s reply to, 8197. 
Pope, and replies thereto, 

8344. 

Pacifists cannot obtain, 8389. 

Palace at The Hague. (See illustra- 
tion opposite 7012.) 

Perpetual, bases of, 8200. 

Plans for, discussed, 7372, 7494. 

Resolution to declare state of, with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary ve- 
toed, 8849. 

Terms— 

Necessity for stating, 8192. 
Stated, 8399, 8400, 8406, 8421, 8423, 

8534. 

Treaty with Germany. (See Ger- 
many, Peace Treaty with.) 

United States’ influence for, 7062, 
8033, 8105, 8292. 

With justice, praised, 6921, 6993, 7066. 

Without Victory— 

Address of President Wilson, 8199. 

Analyzed, 8295. 

Germany’s response to, 8204. 

Analyzed, 8295. ; 
Necessity for, 8192. 
Re-affirmation of principles of, 
8402, 8406. 


Peace Conference at Paris: 
American delegation to, 8649, 8650. 
Expenses of, 8781, 8888. 
Appropriation asked for, 8780. 
Discussed, 8691 et seq., 8728. 


Peace, International. (See Arbitration, 
‘International; and Hague Peace -Con- 
ferences.) 


Peace Societies—Among the prominent 


peace organizations active in the United 
States may be mentioned the American 
Union Against Militarism; the Emergency 
Peace Federation (organized Feb. 7, 1917): 
the Women’s Peace Party; the American 
Peace Society; the World Court League, 
which aims for the establishment of an 
international Supreme Court; the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation, which seeks to prepare 
the way for perpetual peace by education; 
and the League to Enforce Peace (q. v.). 
Of these, the only ones actively to oppose 
the entrance of the United States into the 
European War were the first two men- 
tioned, which, after the declaration of war, 
devoted themselves to opposing such war 
measures as censorship and conscription. 
They also agitated for a statement of war 


World War, 


8340, 
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aims and peace terms, and for a confer- 
ence on the possibility of peace. To this 
end, the People’s Council was organized, 
largely from the membership of the two 
above-mentioned societies; and later the 


Civil Liberties Union, during and after 
America’s participation in the War, sup- 
ported the conscientious objectors and 


those imprisoned under the Espionage Act 
and other war legislation It also func- 
tioned actively in combating alleged viola- 
tions of the principle of freedom of speech, 
etition and assemblage. The Religious 
Society of Friends had committees working 
for peace before the entrance of the United 
States into the war; but on the whole 
supported America’s war participation, once 
it had been decided upon. 
Peace Treaties.—When William Jennings 
Bryan was appointed Secretary of State 
by President Wilson in 1913, he conceived a 
plan for the advancement of the cause of 
peace throughout the world by means of 
treaties pledging all nations to submit their 
grievances with other nations to representa- 
tives of disinterested nations for adjust- 
ment instead of resorting to war. They 
were on the same plan but on a broader 
scale than President Taft’s treaties with 
Great Britain and France. These provided 
for a year’s delay on request of either party 
before resort to arms, and in the meantime 
a joint high commission of three to investi- 
gate the dispute. The senate eliminated so 
much of the Taft treaties as to make them 
valueless and they were never signed. 


Bryan’s idea was not so much arbitration 
as delay for a year, or at least six months, 
during which time investigations should 
be made and neither nation should increase 
its army or navy. It was informally ad- 
vanced at a banquet given to some forty 
members of the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington in April, 1913. President Wilson 
acquiesced in the movement, and thirty-nine 
treaties were prepared. (See Arbitration, 


International). 
Peace Treaties. (See Arbitration, In- 
ternational; Germany, Treaty of 


Peace with; and the several treaties.) 
Peace Without Victory Address, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s, 8199. 


Peach Tree Creek (Ga.), Battle of.— 
July 17, 1864. Sherman’s army advanced 
across the Chattahoochee River and John- 
ston fell back toward Atlanta. Just at this 
time Johnston was superseded in command 
of the Southern army by Gen. John B. Hood. 
Before the Federal forces could be brought 
into line of battle before Atlanta they were 
attacked by Hood’s army near Peach Tree 
Creek, July 20, 1864. The attack fell main- 
ly upon Newton’s division of the Fourth 
Corps, the Twentieth Corps, and Johnston’s 
division of the Fourteenth Corps. After a 
severe battle the Confederates retired into 
their intrenchments, leaving upon the field 
500 dead, 1,000 wounded, 7 stand of colors, 
and many prisoners. The Federal loss in 
killed, wounded, and missing was 1,500. 
Gen. Hood censured Hardee for the reverse. 
Peacock, The.—A United States sloop of 


ar, carrying eighteen guns, commanded b 
Cape Lewis Warrington. On April 29, 1814, 
when off the coast of Florida, this vessel 
attacked the British brig Epervier, aa 
mounting eighteen guns. After a battle last- 
ing forty minutes, in which 22 of her men 
were killed or wounded, the Epervier ae 
rendered. It proved a rich prize, as it ha 
on board $118,000 in specie. On June ys 
1815, the Peacock attacked and captured the 
Nautilus, of fourteen guns. This a hs 
took place after the treaty of peace. ex 
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day, on ascertaining this fact Capt. War- 
rington released the Nautilus, and returned 
home. 

Peat.—Peat is.a dark-brown or black resid- 
uum produced by the partial decomposition 
of mosses, sedges and other vegetable 
matter in marshes and other damp spots. In 
the United States, peat is found mostly in 
depressions and poorly drained regions 
where the temperature is low in summer 
and«the humidity of the air is high. The 
most extensive peat beds in the United 
States are found in New England and 
around the Great Lakes. In a recent year, 
the peat production of the United States 
was estimated at 107,261 short tons, valued 
at more than $1,000,000. 

It has been estimated that more than 
11,000 square miles of swamp land in 
the United States contain peat beds of good 
quality, and that the total available fuel 
in these beds would total more than 12,- 
000,000,000 tons. 


Because of the abundant coal supply of 
the United States, peat has seldom been 
used as fuel here. In Hurope, however, it 
is estimated that 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
tons are used annually for the generation 
of heat and power. The war stimulated the 
use of peat, a United States Commerce 
report stating that in Norway alone there 
were 216 peat machines operated in a 
recent year, as compared with 55 in 1916 
and 86 in 1914. Peat consumed in a 
properly designed gas producer yields gas 
of good quality. Peat is also antiseptic 
and absorbent, and is often used as a 
substitute for medicated cotton. It is also 
in general use as a fertilizer in agriculture. 


Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, improvement and 
fortification of, recommended, 5623, 
7104. 


Pecuniary Claims, convention for arbi- 
tration of, with South and Central 
American Republics, 7982. (See also 
Claims.) 


Pedro Miguel Locks, Panama Canal (see 
also Panama Canal), view of, 6599. 


Pelagosa, island of, disposition of, 8837. 


Pelegiac Sealing, consequences of, 7063. 
(See also Seals.) a 


Pelew Islands. (See Oceania.) 


Pembina, Minn., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 


Penitentiaries.—The first penitentiary in 
the United States was founded in Phila- 
delphia in 1786 through the influence of 
the Society of Friends. This was followed 
soon afterwards by the New York prisons 
at Sing Sing and Auburn. Sept. 23, 1789, 
Congress recommended to the several states 
to make it the duty of keepers of jails 
to receive prisoners committed under au- 
thority of the United States. In 1790 the 
legislature of Pennsylvania passed a law 
to try the system of solitary confinement 
of prisoners at ‘hard labor as a reformatory 
measure. A society for the improvement 
of prison discipline and for the reformation 
of juvenile offenders was established in 
Boston in 1815, and in 1825 the House of 
Refuge on Blackwell’s Island, N. Y., the 
first institution in the United States for 
reforming juvenile delinquents, was opened. 
The contract system of leasing prisoners to 
rivate parties began with the Mississippi 


penitent ary Feb. 21, 1867. 


\ 
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Federal Penitentiarics.—All territorial pen- 
itentiaries were placed under control of 
United States marshals and the Attorney- 
General was authorized to prescribe rules 
for their government by act of Congress of 
June 10, 1871. In 1874 the United States 
Military Prison was established at Fort 
Leavenworth. In 1886 a United States jail 
was located at Fort Smith, Ark. In 1891 
Congress authorized three United States 
prisons, there being now, besides those men- 
tioned above, a United States penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga., one on MeNeil’s Island, 
State of Washington, a United States jail 
in the District of Columbia, and a Terri- 
torial prison at Yuma, Arizona. ‘There is 
also one penitentiary in Hawaii, and in the 
Philippine Islands two such institutions 
for the confinement of offenders against the 
civil law. In the several states, under state 
jurisdiction, there are altogether fifty-six 
prisons and penitentiarjes. United States 
prisoners not confined in Federal institu- 
tions are kept in those of the various states. 

The last federal census showed that there 
were in the federal penitentiaries 1,904 
prisoners. The total number of prisoners 
in all the penal institutions was 111,498. 
Of these, 53,359 were native-born whites, 
37,874 were negroes, 827 were of other 
colored races, and 19,438 were foreign- 
born whites. 


Penitentiaries: 
State laws regulating, discussed, 5755. 
Uniform credit for good behavior in, 
recommended, 5755. 


Penitentiaries, Government: 
Erection of, recommended, 4836, 5102, 
5363, 5880, 5969, 6161. 
Military prison at Fort Leayenworth, 
use of, as discussed, 6161. 
Recommended, 5969. 


Penitentiary Congress, International, at 
London, 4162. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., special agent to take 
charge of post-office in, referred to, 
3799, 


Pennamite War. 
troversy-.) 


Pennsylvania.—One of the thirteen origi- 
nal states; nickname, “The Keystone 
State’; motto, ‘‘Virtue, Liberty and Inde- 
pendence.” It extends from lat. 39° 43’ to 
42° 15’ north and from long. 74° 40’ to 80° 
34’ west. It is bounded on the north by 
Lake Erie and New York, on the east by 
New York and New Jersey (separated from 
both by the Delaware River), on the south 
by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
and on the west by Ohio and West Vir- 
‘ginia. It has an area of 45,126 square 
miles. Pennsylvania was originally named 
Sylvania (‘forest country’). In 1681 Wil- 
liam Penn obtained a grant of 40,000 square 
miles of. land from Charles II in payment of 
a debt of £16.000 due Penn’s father, an ad- 
miral in the English navy. The King gave 
the territory the name of Pennsylvania in 
honor of Penn. In 1682 the city of Phila- 
delphia was laid out on plans drawn in 
England. Penn established a popular form 
of, proprietary government and. offered in- 
ducements to immigrants by his wise ad- 
ministration and honorable dealings with 
the Indians. His rights passed to is 
heirs, from whom they were purchased by 
the state in 1776. Pennsylvania had been 
settled by a colony of Swedes in 1638, prior 
to the grant of the territory to Penn. The 


(See Wyoming Con- 
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United States Constitution was ratified by 
a state convention Dec. 12, 1787. A new 
state constitution was made in 1790, an- 
other in 1838, and the present in 1873. 


The state is traversed from northeast to 
southwest by low parallel ranges of the Al- 
leghanies, and is drained by the Ohio, Sus- 
quehanna, and Delaware Rivers. It is the 
first state in the production of petroleum 
and the manufacture of iron and second 
in general manufactures. 


In 1910, the population of Pennsylvania 
was 7,665,111. In 1920, it was 8,720,159. 
In 1910, the foreign-born population num- 
bered 1,442,374, of whom 251,774 were 
Austrian, 240,985 were Russian, 196,122 
were Italian, 195,202 were German, 165,- 
109 were Irish, 123,498 were Hungarian 
and 109,115 were English. In that year, 
60144% of the population was urban. 


The latest education statistics show 42,- 
748 public elementary schools, with 44,992 
teachers and 1,741,143 upils; and 911 
public high schools, with 5,155 teachers and 
124,015 pupils. 

The latest figures for the annual agri- 
cultural production were as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 

Corn ..1,490,000 67,050,000 $67,050,000 

Hay ....2,837,000 3,970,000* 93,190,000 

Wheat .1,524,000 25,284,000 42,983,000 

Potatoes 317,000 36,455,000 45,204,000 

Oats ...1,175,000 45,825,000 30,244,000 
*Tons, 


The most-recent figures showed 219,295 
farms in the state, with a total farm area 
of 18,586,832 acres, of which 12,673,519 
were improved. Later figures of number of 
farms only put them at 202,256 in number 
The total value of all farm property 
was $1,253,274,862. The last census gave 
the farm animals as 560,000 horses, 46,000 
mules, 970,000 cows, 727,000 other cattle, 


940,000 sheep, and 1,420,000 swine. The 
last annual wool clip - was 4,435,000 
pounds. The last annual fruit production 


‘was given as 23,937,000 bushels of apples, 


1,744,000 bushels of peaches and 701,000 
bushels of pears. 


Principally because of the coal produc- 
tion, Pennsylvania far outstrips the other 
states in the value of its mineral produc- 
tion. For the most recent year for which 
figures were available, there were some 150,- 
000 men employed in the anthracite mines 
and 180,000 in the bituminous mines. The 
output of anthracite coal was 99,446,000 
short tons and the bituminous output, 177,- 
217,000 short tons. There were also pro- 
duced some 7,400,000 barrels of crude petro- 
leum, $24,000,000 worth of natural gas, 
ees pee tons i iron ore, 14,700,000 
ons of pig iron, valued at $466,000,000, an 
Se ierer id pbort iene ph God: In att 

e total mineral output was valu 
more than $880,000,000. ct i 

The manufacturing census of 1917 
showed 18,531 manufacturing  establish- 
ments in_ the state, representing a capital 
of $2,577,000,000, with 107,335 salaried 
officials and’ 1,078,000 wage-earners. The 
salaries in the year amounted to $140,544, - 
p00: uae tog waEee to at tie fas The 

e 0 e annual manufacturin 
was $5,652,927,000. Se ee 


Pennsylvania (see also Philadelphia): 
Buckshot War referred to, 1724, 1725. 
Combinations, unlawful, in, discussed 

and proclamation issued against 
4494, 4451, 


Conflict at Lattimer, claims of Aus- 


Pennsylvania 


tria-Hungary regarding subjects 
killed the 6324, , : , 

Insurrections in— 

Diseussed, 154, 160, 162, 279, 282, 
284, 287. 

‘Pardons granted insurgents, 173, 293. 
Referred to, 176. 

Proclamations against, 150, 153, 276. 

Referred to, 1724, 1725. 

Suppression of, 293. 

Judges, Federal, in opinion of, re- 
garding pensions, 115. 

Marine hospital at Erie tendered 
United States by, for use as sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ home, 4786. 

Persons in, fleeing from justice re- 
ferred to, 103. 


Ratification of amendment to Federal. 


Constitution by, 66, 102, 249. 

Resolutions of legislature of— 
Pledging support to United States, 

ete., 112, 446, 482. 

Protesting against Supreme Court 
decisions in case of Gideon Olm- 
stead, 456. 

Subjects of Austria-Hungary killed 
in riots at Lattimer, in, 6324. 

Suppression of insurrections in, and 
authorization to employ armed 
force, 293, 

Transmitted, 456, 482. 

United States Bank of. 
of Pennsylvania. ) 

Unlawful combination in, discussed 
and proclamation against, 
4424. 

Whisky Insurrection ‘in— 
Diseussed, 154, 160, 162. 
Pardon granted insurgents, 173. 

Referred to, 176. 

Proclamations against, 150, 153. 

Penobscot River: 
Ship channel of, referred to, 1038. 
Survey of, 1128. 

Pensacola, Fla.: 

Blockade of port of, removal by proc- 

 lamation, 3431. 

Referred to, 3446. 

Dry Dock at, referred to, 2414. 
Pension Frauds. (See Pension Laws.) 
Pension Fund, Naval. (See Pensions.) 
Pension Laws: 

Abuses and frauds discussed by Pres- 

ident— 

Adams, J. Q., 874. 

Arthur, 4772. 

Cleveland, 4945, 5109, 5363, 5382, 
5884, 5978, 6169. - 

Fillmore, 2664, 2714. 

Grant, 4207. 

Jackson, 1333. 

Lincoln, 3253. 

Pierce, 2748. : 

Act to amend, by increasing pension 


(See Bank 
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‘the gratitude of their country.” 


4401, 


Pensions , 


of soldiers and sailors who lost arm 
or leg in service, returned, 4994. 


Pension Office. (See illustration, frontis- 
piece, Vol. X.) 


Pension Vetoes. (See Cleveland, Gro- 
ver; Grant, Ulysses 8.) 


Pensions.—The word “pension” is derived 


from the word pensio, a payment, and re- 
fers to allowances of money paid in fixed 
amounts at certain intervals by a govern- 
ment to such persons as have rendered some 
valuable public service, or to the dependent 
relatives of such. In England pensions are 
granted to those “who by their useful dis- 
coveries in science and attainments in liter- 
ature and the arts have merited the gra- 
cious consideration of their sovereign and 
hi Aug. 26, 
1776, the Continental Congress passed an 
act to provide by pension for the disabled 
soldiers of the Revolution. It was also re- 
solved during the same year that all the 
officers who should continue in the service 
until the end of the war should receive 
half pay for seven years after peace had 
been established. A few years later the 
widows and orphans of those who had died 
were included in the provision of this act. 
In 1785 Congress recommended that the 
several states provide for invalid soldiers. 
By laws passed in 1789 and 1808 the Unit- 
ed States assumed the pension obligations 
of the several states. : 


Officers and seamen of the Navy disabled 
in service were placed on the pension lists 
by act of July 1, 1797, and by acts passed 
in 1799 and 1800 money accruing from 
prizes was made to constitute a fund for 
the payment of naval pensions. By an act 
passed April 24, 1816, the rate of pension 
for total disability was fixed at $17 per 
month for first lieutenants, $15 for second 
lieutenants, and $8 for non-commissioned 
officers and privates. In 1818 an act was 
passed granting pensions to all who had 
served nine months or more in the Rey- 
olutionary Army and were in indigent cir- 
cumstances. More claimants applied than 
could possibly have survived from Wash- 
ington’s army. The amount required to be 
paid the first year was eleven times what 
had been estimated, and the second year 
seventeen times the estimate. In 1868, 
when all the Revolutionary pensioners had 
died, there remained 888 widows of such 
soldiers. There remained on the pension 
rolls as late as 1908 two daughters of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. Acts of July 14, 1862, 
and subsequent dates provided pensions for 
soldiers and sailors disabled in the Civil 
War and for the dependent relatives of 
those who had died. Under these acts ex- 
penditures for pensions reached $34,443,895 
in 1871. and then declined until, on Jan. 
25, 1879, the arrears act was passed, al- 
lowing back pay on all claims theretofore 
allowed. In two years this act doubled the 
total annual sum paid for pensions. Mean- 
while, in 1871, another act had pensioned 
all who had served a certain time in the 
War of 1812, and their widows if married 
before the treaty of Ghent. The last sur- 
vivor of the War of 1812 who was on the 
pension rolls was Hiram Cronk, of Ava, 
N. Y., who died May 11, 1905, at the age 
of 105 years. 


Pensions for Widows.—Act of May 1, 
1920. Under the provisions of the act of 
May 1, 1920, the widow of any person who 
served in the Army. Navy, or Marine Corps 
during the Civil War for ninety days or 
more, and was honorably discharged, or 


Pensions 


regardless of the length of service was dis- 
charged for or died in service of a disability 
incurred in the service im line of duty, may 
be entitled to pension, without regard to 
her financial condition, provided she was 
married to him prior to June 27, 1905. The 
rate of pension is $30 per month, and $6 
additional for each of his children under 
the age of sixteen years. Pension, if al- 
lowed, commences from the date of filing a 
valid declaration in the bureau. 


Under the provisions of Sections 4702 and 
4708, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
the widow of an officer or enlisted man of 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States, whose death resulted from 
disability incurred in the gervice in line of 
duty, may be entitled to a pension from the 
date of his death, regardless of the date of 
her marriage to him or her financial status. 
The rate of pension ranges from $12 to $30 
per month, according to the rank of the 
soldier or sailor, with $2 additional for 
each of his children under the age of six- 
teen years. 

Under the acts of July 27, 1892, June 27, 
1902, May 30, 1908, and March 4, 1917, the 
widow of an officer or enlisted man who 
served in any of the Indian wars, disturb- 
ances, or campaigns, mentioned in said acts, 
for the period stated therein, may be en- 
titled to pension from date of approval of 
the act giving her a pensionable status, or, 
where soldier died subsequent to such date, 
from date of his death. 
for minor children. 

Under the provisions of the Act of July 
16, 1918, the widow of an officer or enlisted 
man of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States, who served therein at 
least ninety days in the war with Spain or 
the Philippine Insurrection or as a partici- 
pant in the Chinese Boxer rebellion cam- 
paign and was honorably discharged there- 
from, may be entitled to pension, if her 
marriage to him occurred prior to. the pas- 
sage of that act, without proving his death 
to be the result of his army or navy service, 
provided she has no means of support other 
than her daily labor and an actual net in- 
come not exceeding $250 a year. The rate 
of pension is $12 per month, and $2 addi- 
tional for each of his children under the 
age of sixteen years. Pension, if allowed, 
commences from the date of filing a valid 
declaration with the Pension office. 


The only general pension laws under 
which a widow may have title to pension 
based on service in the war with Spain or 
the Philippine Insurrection are Sections 
4702 and 4703, Revised Statutes of the 
United States and the Act of July 16, 1918. 


World War Pensions.—The act of October 
7, 1917, as amended, provided that existing 
pension laws should not apply to a person 
entering the military or naval service after 
that date, unless he has prior rights under 
such law. Allowances for service after 
that date were assigned to the hands of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. (See 
_ Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Compensation.) 


Pensions for Soldiers and Sailors.—Any 
officer or enlisted or appointed man of the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States, disabled by a wound, injury, or 
disease, incurred in line of duty since 
March 4, 1861, in a term of service which 
ended prior to October 6, 1917, may be en- 
titled to pension on account thereof under 
the ‘provisions of Section 4692, Revised 
Statutes. Rates range from $6 to $100 per 
month, according to the degree of disability 
established. Pension commences from date 
of filing of declaration except in claims of 
certain insane persons. 
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Act of May 1, 1920. Any person who 
served ninety days or more in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps of the United States 
during the Civil War, and who has been 
honorably discharged, or who, having so 
served less than ninety days, was discharged 
for a disability incurred in service in line 
of duty, may be entitled to a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month from the date of 
filing a valid declaration. 


A rate of $72 per month is provided for 
any person who served as above and who 
is now, or hereafter may become, by reason 
of age and physical or mental disability, 
helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or 
blind as to require the regular personal aid 
and attendance of another person, pension 
to commence from the date of the certi- 
ficate of medical examination by a board of 
surgeons, eterna | the existence of_the 
requisite condition of disability, after May 
1, 1920, the date of approval of the act. This 
act also provides increased rates for specific 
disabilities. 


Act of June 5, 1920. Any person who 
served ninety days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States dur- 
ing the War with Spain, the Philippine in- 
surrection, or the China relief expedition, 
who has been honorably discharged there- 
from, and who is suffering from any mental 
or physical disability of a permanent char- 
acter, not the result of his own vicious 
habits, and thereby rendered unable to earn 
support, may be entitled to a pension. Rates 
range from $12 to $30 per month, propor- 
tioned to the degree of inability to earn 
support, pension to commence from date 
of filing claim upon proof that the dis- 
ability then existed. 


Any person who served as noted above 
and who has reached the age of 62 years 
is entitled to a pension of $ 2 per month; 
68 years, $18 per month; 72 years, $24 per 
month, and 75 years, $30 per month. This 
act also provides increased rates for speci- 
fic disabilities. 


In addition to the 299,363 widows on the 
pension rolls in: 1920, there were, 4,422 
dependents, 2,273 minors, 913 helpless chil- 
dren and 109 nurses. Of the total number 
of pensioners, in 1920 there were 243,520 
Civil War soldiers and 290,100 Civil War 
widows, as against 298,808 and 288,815, 
respectively, for 1918. There were surviy- 
ing in 1920, 71 widows of the War of 1812, 
148 soldiers and 2,423 widows of the 
Mexican War, 30,4382 pensioners of the 
Spanish-American War. ‘There were 6,228 
pensioners of the Indian Wars, and 19,031 
of the Regular Establishment. e- 


In a recent year, the average pension 
for all wars was $355.78. The average 
pension for the Civil War was $373.39; for 
the War with Spain, $137.28; for the War 
of 1812, $218.57; for the Mexican War, 
$256.48 ; for the Indian Wars, $285.84; for 
the Regular Establishment, $192.62, an- 
nually. ¥ 

The total amount paid by the United 
States Government for pensions from 1790 
is as follows: 


SE beads Warts. tees $ 70,000,000.00 
Wartof 181297... h eer 46,049,268.15 
Indlan QWars Sener. cee 16,705,750.41 
Mexican. Wares 52,906,295.05 
Civile Wars... sean ster 5,299,859,509.39 
Spanish War and Filipino ‘ 

Revolts: % tape uence 65,211,665.71 
Regular Establishment . 50,242,190.99 
War of 4.191% tones ae 37,275.28 
Unclassified Bcctoemrrs. sie se 16,508,447.41. 

DOtH] Las retools eters . -$5,617,520,402.39 
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The number of pensioners and the 
amounts paid each year from 1869 to the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, as re- 
ported by the Commissioner of Pensions, 
follows: 


Number of Pensioners on 


the Ro! 
oS Paid as 
Year : Pensions 
Widows 


Invalids etc. 


1870 87,521), 111,165 
1871 93,394] 114,101] 207,495] 28,518,792.62 
1872 | 113,954] 118,275] 232,229] 29,752,746.81 
1873 | 119,500} 118,911] 238,411] 26,982,063.89 
1874 | 121,628] 114,613] 227,241] 30,206,778.99 
1875 | 122,989] 111,832] 234,821] 29,270,404.76 
1876 | 124,239] 107,898] 232,137] 27,936,209.53 
1877 | 128,723] 103,381] 232,104] 28,182,821.72 
1878 | 131,649] 92,349] 223,998] 26,786,009.44 
1879 | 138,615] 104,140] 242,755] 33,664,428.92 
1880 | 145,410) 105,392] 250,802] 56,689,229.08 
1881 | 164,110! 104,720] 268,830] 50,583,405.35 
1882 | 182,633] 103,064] 285,697] 54,313,172.05 
1883 | 206,042} 97,616] 303,658] 60,427,573.81 
1884 | 225,470] 97,286) 322,756] 57,912,387.47 
1885 | 247,146] 97,979] 345,125] 65,171,937.12 
1886 | 270,346} 95,437] 365,783] 64,091,142.90 
1887 | 306,298} 99,709} 406,007] 73,752,997.08 
1888 | 343,701) 108,856] 452,557] 78,950,501 .67 
1889 | 373,699] 116,026] 489,725] 88,842,720.58 
1890 | 415,654] 122,290] 537,944/106,093,850.39 
1891 | 536,821] 139,339] 676,160]117,312,690.50 
1892 | 703,242} 172,826] 876,068]139,394,147.11 
1893 | 759,706} 206,306} 966,012}156,906,637.94 
1894 | 754,382] 215,162] 969,544]139,986,726.17 
1895 | 751,456} 219,068] 970,524]139,812,294.30 
1896 | 748,514] 222,164) 970,678|138,220,704.46 
1897 | 747,492] 228,522] 976,014]139,949,717.35 
1898 | 758,511} 235,203} 993,714]144,651,879.80 
1899 | 754,104] 237,415] 991,519]138,355,052.95 
1900 | 752,510} 241,019] 993,529]138,462,130.65 
1901 | 748,649] 249,086] 997,735]138,531,483.84 
1902 | 739,443} 260,003] 999,446]137,504,267.99 
1903 | 729,356] 267,189] 996,545]137,759,653.71 
1904 | 720,921] 273,841] 994,762]141,093,571.49 
1905 | 717,761| 280,680] 998,441]141,142,861.33 
1906 | 701,483] 284,488] 985,971]139,000,288.25 
1907 | 679,937] 287,434] 967,371]138,155,412.46 
1908 | 658,071] 293,616] 951,687/153,093,086.27 
1909 | 632,557] 313,637| 946,194/161,973,703.77 
1910 | 602,180} 318,903} 921,083]159,974,056.08 
1911 | 570,050} 322,048] 892,098]157,325,160.35 
1912 | 538,000} 322,294] 860,294/152,986,433.72 
1913 | 503,633] 316,567] 820,200]174,171,660.80 
1914 | 470,331] 314,908} 785,239]172,417,546.26 
1915 | 437,448] 310,699] 748,147]165,518,266.14 
1916 | 403,120] 306,452] 709,572]159,155,090.92 
1917 | 369,936] 303,175] 673,111]160,895,053.94 
1918 | 340,318] 306,582] 646,895]179,835,328.75 
1919 | 313,140] 311,287] 624,427/222,159,292.70 
1920 | *285,110] *299,363] *592,1901213,295,314.00 


* Subject to revision. 


Pensions: 
Act— 

For relief of dependent parents 
and honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors now disabled and de- 
pendent, vetoed, 5134, 

To allow pension of $37 per month 
to soldiers losing arm and leg, re- 
turned for amendment, 4382. 

To provide for settlement of claims 
barred by limitations, opinions 
regarding, referred to, 115, 125. 

Acts granting, vetoed. (See Cleve- 
land, Grover; Grant, Ulysses 8S.) 
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Army officers not allowed, except in 
certain cases, 1005. 
Civil, approved, 7754. 
Civil retirement and contributory 
pension system, 7697. 
Civil Service, for age and disability, 
approved, 7754. 
Disability, pension act dismissed, 
952, 5762, 5883, 5977. 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., 874, 927, 958. 
Arthur, 4645, 
Cleveland, 4945, 5108, 5382, 5883, 
5977, 6168, 
Grant, 3995, 4066, 4156, 4207, 4254, 
4307. 3 
Harrison, Benj., 5484, 5550, 5552, 
5639, 5762. 
Jackson, 1019. 
Johnson, 3560, 3650, 3652, 3774, 
3880. 
Lincoln, 3253, 3452. 
McKinley, 6345, 6388, 6452. 
Madison, 482. 
Monroe, 588. 
Roosevelt, 6803. 
Taft, 7425, 7536, 7551, 7697, 7754. 
Tyler, 1902. 
Expenditures for. 
ante.) 
Foreign pensioners, provision for pay- 
ment of expenses of obtaining evi- 


(See Discussed, 


dence regarding, recommended, 
4668. 
Frauds discussed. (See Pension 
Laws.) 
Laws in regard to. (See Pension 
Laws.) 


Names and ages of pensioners should 
be taken with census, 1744. 

Naval pensioners and pension fund 

referred to, 1810, 1837, 4408, 
6283. 

Transfer of payment of, to Navy 
Department recommended, 4060. 

Old age. (See Old Age Pensions.) 

Payments to invalids, order regard- 
ing, 6308. ‘ 

Pensioners entering Confederate 
army should be stricken from rolls, 
32538. 

Pensioners in Southern States, recom- 
mendations regarding restoration 
of certain, 4254. . 

Pension obtained by fraud. (See 
Pension Laws.) 

Report regarding, transmitted, 3061, 
4408. 

Revolutionary War— 

Amount paid pensioners of, re- 
ferred to, 602, 927. 

Compensation to agents in paying, 
referred to, 2354. 

Sums paid to, and residences of pen- 
sioners referred’ to, 602. 
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System of, for civil servants, discussed 
and urged, 7425, 7536, 7551, 7697, 
7754. 


Pensions, Bureau of.—Up to 1833 the dis- 
bursement of pensions had been under the 
supervision of the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy. In that year 
Congress established the Pension Bureau 
and placed J. L. Edwards in charge. He 
immediately assumed the business thereto- 
fore under the War Department, and in 
1840 the pension -affairs of the Navy De- 
artment were transferred to this Bureau. 
n 1849, when the Department of the In- 
terior was created, the Pension Bureau 
was placed under its jurisdiction. The 
chief officer of this Bureau is called the 
Commissioner of Pensions. 


Pensions, Bureau of: 

Efficiency of, 6803, 6911. 

Expenditures of. (See Pensions dis- 
cussed. ) 

Increase in clerical force of, 5552. 
Recommended, 4673, 

Transfer of, from Interior Depart- 
ment to War Department recom- 
mended, 4060. 

Work of, 6803, 7006. 


Pensions, Commissioner of, provision 
for continuauce of, recommended, 
1789. 


Peoples Party. 
ples Party.) 


Peoria Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


‘‘Perdicaris Alive or Raizuli Dead.’’— 
In 1904, Ion H. Perdicaris, an American 
citizen, was held for ransom by Raizuli, a 
bandit in Morocco, After mild negotiations 
had failed to obtain the release of Perdi- 
caris, John Hay, then Secretary of State, 
by direction of President Roosevelt sent to 
Mr. Gummere, the American Consul at Tan- 
gier, the famous ultimatum cablegram: “We 
want Perdicaris alive or Raizuli dead.” The 
result was the immediate release of Perdi- 
caris. 

Perjury.—In law the willful giving, under 
oath lawfully administered in a judicial 
proceeding, of false testimony in regard 
to a matter or thing material to the issue 
or point of inquiry. The early Romans 
threw perjurers from the Tarpeian Rock. 
The Greeks branded them with a mark of 
infamy. After the Hmpire became Chris- 
tianized any person who swore falsely upon 
the Gospels was sentenced to have his 
tongue cut out. The canons of the early 
church imposed eleven years’ penance. In 
some countries the perjurer was liable to 
any punishment to which his false testi- 
mony had exposed an innocent person. In 
England perjury was punished by fine, the 
pillory, and imprisonment. It is now in 
both England and America a_ statutory 
pert punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
or both. “ 


Pernicious Activity.—A phrase contained 
in an Bxecutive order of President Cleve- 
land. It occurred in the following sen- 
tence: ‘Individual interest and activity in 
pelinenl affairs are by no means con- 
emned. ( Officeholders are neither disfran- 
chised nor forbidden the exercise of po- 
Late atin ae but their privileges are 
not en 


(See Populist or Peo- 
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arged nor is their duty to party 
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increased to pernicious activity by office- 

holding.” (5079.) (See Obtrusive Par- 

tisanship.) 

Perpetual Emigrating Fund Co., suit 
instituted by Government for termi- 
nation of, discussed, 5379. 


Perry’s Victory Exposition.—The one 
hundredth anniversary of the victory of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry over the 
British fleet unuer command of Captain 
Barclay in the battle of Lake Erie, Sept. 
10, 18138, was celebrated by an_ historical 
and educational exposition at Put-in-Bay 
Island during the summer of 1913 and a 
dedication of a national memorial to Com- 
modore Perry and the American seamen 
who perished in that conflict, the remains 
of many of whom have reposed in un- 
marked graves on Put-in-Bay Island for 
nearly a hundred years. The memorial cost 
more than a million dollars. Congress had 
appropriated $250,000. 

The exposition opened July 4, 1918, and 
closed Sept. 10. Its historical and educa- 
tional interests were under the direction 
of the historical societies and the univer- 
sities and colleges of, the states participat- 
ing. The only industrial feature related 
to an exhibit for the promotion of the ship- 
ping interests of the great lakes. In con- 
junction with the permanent memorial to 
Commodore Perry the exposition commemo- 
rated the one hundredth anniversay of Gen. 
William Henry MHarrison’s northwestern 
campaign. 

Perryville (Ky.), Battle of.—Oct. 1, 1862, 
the Confederate forces under Bragg and 
irby Smith having united at Frankfort, 
ky., Bragg issued a proclamation calling the 
people of Kentucky to his assistance. He 
inaugurated a provisional government at 
Frankfort, with Richard Hawes as governor. 
Buell’s army, divided into three corps, under 
McCook, Gilbert, and Crittenden, advanced 
against the Confederates by way of ,Louis- 
ville. Oct. 8, McCook’s corps was attacked 
near Perryville, and after a fight lasting all 
day Bragg’s army was repulsed. The engage- 
ment, while not general all day, was severe. 
During the night the Confederates retired, 
and later retreated to Cumberland Gap, 


‘leaving 1,200 wounded and sick behind. The 


Iederal losses were 916 killed (including 
Generals Jackson and Terrell), 2,943 wound- 
ed, and 489 missing—a total of 4,348. The 
Confederates lost 510 killed, 2,635 wounded 
and 251 missing—a total of 3,396. 


Persia.—Persia is a kingdom in the west 
of the continent of Asia, and is bounded 
on the north by Russian Transcaucasia, the 
Caspian Sea, and Russian Transcaspia, on 
the east by Afghanistan and British Balu- 
chistan: on the south by the Arabian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf; and on the west by 
Asiatic Turkey. The territory thus de- 
fined lies, approximately, between 44°-63° 
E. longitude, and between 25°-39° 45’ N. 
latitude, an area of 630,000 square miles. _ 
It is called Iran by the natives, and is 
referred to in the Bible as Elam. 


Physical Features.—The kingdom occupies 
the western and greater portion of the 
Iranian Plateau (which extends between 
the valleys of the Indus and the Tigris), 
and consists of a series of plateaus. The 
coast of the Caspian is low lying and for- 
est. clad; the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and Arabian Sea are low and sandy, but 
elsewhere the country between the moun- 
tain ranges is elevated. In the southeast 
are two volcanoes, Kuh i Basman (dor- 
mant), about 12,000 feet in height, and 


t 
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Kuh i Nushadar (active), a triple-peaked 
cone of 12,681 feet. The Kizil Uzain, the 
Herhaz, the Gurgan and the Atrek rivers 
flow into the Caspian Sea. Many rivers 
into the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea. 
The salt swamps of the depressions of the 
interior are watered by many streams, 
which soon lose themselves in the saline 
swamps or dry salt area. There are many 
lakes, the largest being Lake Urmia, about 
4,000 feet above sea level, its area being 
close on 1,000 square miles and its waters 
so salt that fish cannot live therein. 


Population.—The population figures are 
largely conjectural, but the usual estimate 
is 9,000,000. There are only about 1,000 
foreigners. The principal cities are the 
capital, Teheran, and Tabriz, each with 
more than 200,000 inhabitants ; Isaphan and 
Kermanshah, with about 80,000 each; and 
Meshed and Kerman, with about 75,000 
each. Practically all the people are 
Mohammedans. The population is extremely 
mixed, including Arabs, Turks, Armenians, 
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Jews, Kurds, Leks, Gypsies, Lurs, Baluchis. - 


History—The country now known as 
Persia formed part, at various times, of a 
much greater kingdom, and under Cyrus 
(560-528 B.C.) was included in a mighty 
empire extending from Asia Minor and 
Syria to the Indies. Attempts at a west- 
ward extension under Darius (521-485 
B.C.) and Xerxes (485-465 B.C.) were 
checked by the victories of the Greeks at 


the battles of Marathon (490), Thermopy- 


le (480), Salamis (480) and Plate (479 
B:C:). Under a later dynasty (226-651 
A.D.), Known as the Sassanians (Assassins 
or Isma’ilites), the Persian empire was ex- 
tended once again, to be consolidated by 
Chosroes (or Khosra), over an area from 
the Red Sea to the Indus, and from Arabia 
into the heart of Central Asia. From the 
eighth to the tenth centuries’ A.D. Persia 
fell under Moslem rule, and with a short 
interval of independence was afterwards 
overrun by the Mongols from the north. 
east, forming part of the territories of 
Jenghiz Khan at his death in 1272. A fur- 
ther period of independence was _ inter- 
mauied by the conquest of Persia by Timur 
(Tamburlane the Great), from whose death 
(1405) to the present time the kingdom 
has been independent, under the rule of 
a Shah, the reign of Nadir Shah (1736- 
1747) being the most brilliant in the an- 
nals of modern Persia. After the death of 
Nadir, Afghanistan asserted its independ- 
ence, and the nineteenth century witnessed 
the gradual decay of the kingdom. The 
rule of the Shah was absolute and despotic 
from the earliest times, but many internal 
dissensions, culminating in the revolution 
of 1905-1906, have marked the later years 
of Persian history and have further weak- 
ened the powers of resistance to external 
forees. Owing to increasing popular discon- 
tent with a corrupt and incompetent ad- 
ministration and an extravagant Court, a 
nationalist movement began in December, 
1905. After a period of revolt and inter- 
‘ference by Great Britain and Russia, the 
movement for constitutional Government 
failed, and at the present time the Gov- 
ernment is once more in the hands of the 
Shah and his cabinet. However, in prac- 
tise the Government is extremely weak, 
and the people largely govern themselves. 

In 1907, Great Britain and Russia signed 
an agreement respecting Persia, the control 
of which had become the objective of each 
country. By this agreement, a British 
zone of protection was established over the 
southeastern portion and a Russian zone 
over the northern portion, with a neutral 
zope intervening. With the collapse of 
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Tsarist Russia and the success of the 
Beets Allies ae World War, control 
over Persia passed, for practical purposes, 
to the British Empire, ee 


Government.—For administrative pur- 
poses, the country is divided into 33 pro- 
vinces, each under a Governor appointed by 
and responsible to the Central Government. 
There is also some local government, but 
in practise the officials concern themselves 
chiefly with collecting the taxes. 


Finance.—The latest figures for the out- 
standing public debt place it as about $15,- 
000,000, The latest financial report showed 
an annual budget of about $10,000,000. 
Most of the revenue consists of payments 
in kind levied upon the lower classes, In 
1917-8, the customs receipts were around 
$4,000,000. 


_ Production and Oommerce.—Persia pro- 
duces wheat, barley, fruits, gums, drugs, 
wool, cotton. The silk production is im- 
portant, as is the opium. Persian hand- 
made carpets are very valuable. The 
mineral deposits are varied, but  un- 
developed. 

The last official figures showed imports 
of $75,000,000 and exports of $55,000,000. 
In order of value, the chief exports are 
petroleum, fruits, opium, animals, cotton: 
and the chief imports are cotton goods and 
sugar. The countries of chief trade are 
the British Empire and Russia. In a recent 
year, the United States imported from 
Persia goods valued at $3,932,600 and ex- 
ported to Persia goods valued at $749,- 
722, chiefly pipes and fittings, and oils. 


Communications.—The total railway mile- 
age is less than 100 miles. There are 
several good roads of length. The telegraph 
system is about 6,300 miles long and has 
some 130 stations. There are some 225 
post-oflices in the country. 


Persia: 

Constitutional government in, progress 
of, 7414. 

Diplomatic relations with, 2977, 4678, 
4718, 4761, 5088. 

Diplomatic representation of, 
United States, 5368. 

Minister of United States to, recom- 

mended, 2977. 

Legation established, 5088. 

Protection of American citizens in, 
referred to, 4678. ; 

Resources of, developed by American 
citizens, discussed, 5471. 

Treaty with, 2682, 2956. 
Referred to, 2977. 


Persia, Treaties with——A treaty of 
friendship and commerce was concluded in 
1856, Provision is made for the reception 
and proteetion of ambassadors and diplo- 
matic agents on terms of the most favored 
nation; freedom of travel is secured to all 
citizens, and of trade in conformity with 
the laws of the country in which such is 
earried on. Such privileges as may at any 
time be conferred upon other powers are to 
be enjoyed by citizens and subjects of the 
two contracting powers. No exceptional 
or discriminating tax upon import or ex- 
port is to be charged. Suits and disputes 
are to be tried before the proper Persian 
officer in the presence of the consul or of 
his agent or representative at the place of 
consular residence. Disputes between citi- 
zens of the United States are to be settlet 
by and before the consul. 


in 
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Disputes between citizens of the United 
States and subjects of other powers in 
Persia are to be settled by their consuls, 
The goods and effects of a eitizen or sub- 
Hg dying in the country of the other shall 
be delivered to his heirs or successors ; 
when such are not Seu the effects 
shall be delivered to the consul for disposi- 
tion. Each country shall appoint a diplo- 
matic agent to reside at the seat of gov- 
ernment of the other, and three consuls, 
those of the United States to reside at 
Teheran, Bender Bushir, and Tauris; those 
of Persia at Washington, New-York, and 
New Orleans. No greater number of do- 
mestics may be retained by the diplomatic 
agent in Persia than are allowed to Russia 
by treaty. Fe 


Personal-Liberty Laws.—A name given to 
laws passed by some of the northern states 
for the purpose of impeding the operations 
of ‘“‘fugitive-slave laws.’’ In 1840 and the 
years immediately prior and subsequent 
thereto most of the northern states enacted 
statutes for the protection of negroes with- 
in their borders. Indiana and Connecticut 
had previously provided that fugitive slaves 
might have trial by jury. After the Prigg 
decision many of the states forbade the 
use of their jails for the detention of fugi- 
tives. The bitter opposition in the north 
to the fugitive-slave law of 1850 induced 
many of the state legislatures to enact 
personal-liberty laws. Besides prohibiting 
the use of state jails, these laws forbade 
state judges and officers to assist claim- 
ants or issue writs. Trial was to be given 
all alleged fugitives. Such acts were passed 
by Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and 
heavy penalties were provided for their 
violation. New Jersey and California alone 
of the northern states sanctioned the re- 
turn of fugitives. It was claimed by the 
people of the South that these laws were 
in violation of Article IV., section 2, of the 
Constitution, which reads as follows: ‘‘No 
person held to service or labor in one 
state, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” 


Perthshire, The, appropriation to own- 
ers for detention of, recommended, 
3247. 


Peru.—Peru is a maritime country on the 
northwest of the South American Conti- 
nent, between 1° 31'-17° 47’ S. latitude (the 
territory between 17° 47’-19° 13’ being the 
department of Tacna, occupied by Chile), 
with a coast-line on the Pacitic of about 
1,200 miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Heuador and Colombia, on the east by Bo- 
ae and Brazil, and on the south by 
ile. 


Physical Features.—The country is trav- 
ersed throughout its length by the Andes, 
running parallel to the Pacific coast, the 
highest points being Huascaran (22,050 
feet), Huandoy (21,100 feet), Arequipa (or 
Misti) voleano (20,013 feet), Hualean (20,- 
000 feet), and Lirima, Tocora, and Sara- 
sara, all over 19,000 feet. There are four 
distinct regions, the costa, west of the An- 
des, a low arid desert except where wa- 
tered by transverse mountain streams, but 
eapable of irrigation; the sierra or western 
slopes of the Andes, the punas or moun- 
tainous wastes below the region of perpet- 
ual snow, and the inward slopes and bound- 
less forests of the Amazonian basin. 
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History.—Peru was conquered in the 
sixteenth century by Francisco Pizarro, 
who subjugated the Incas (a tribe of the 
Quichua Indians), who had invaded the 
country some 500 years earlier, and for 
nearly three centuries Peru remained un- 
der the Spanish rule. A revolutionary 
war of 1821-.824 established its independ- 
ence, declared on July 28, 1821. 


The exact boundaries of Peru are in dis- 
pute with her neighbors. By the treaty 
after the war with Chile, signed in 1883, 
Chile was to at the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica until 1894, when a refer- 
endum was to have been held. Arrange- 
ments for the referendum have never been 
agreed upon, however, and up to the 
present, Chile has refused to surrender the 
provinces. A boundary dispute with Bolivia 
was settled in 1912, and one with Brazil 
some years later. A region north of the 
Maranon from the Pongo de Manseriche, at 
present occupied by Peru, is claimed also by 
Ecuador and Colombia. 


The capital is Lima, with a population 
estimated at 150,000. The other large 
ane are Callao, 40,000, and Arequipa, 37,- 


There has been no official census of the 
population since 1876. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the state religion. ; 


. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area in : 
Departments English Estimated 
ee Sq. Miles Population 
Amazonas: selection tela akie es 13,941 53,000 
AT CACHE eters eigen ais «yates 16,659 317,000 
Aypariisinitrass on c.6 eee ade 8,186 133,000 
ATEQUIDG os Uetiian aes seeks 21,947 172,000 
AV ACUCDONGE oc els siento eiee 18,188 227,000 
Cajamarcar: od. ue ete ae 12,545 333,000 
CallaG. oi awteor eam comes 14 34,000 
Cuzco..... SE A Ee 131,305 313,000 
Fuancavelca. mcneo eee 9,2 168,000 
Piaaniweo. c6i- 32,4 cet Cee 13,896 109,000 
aca teat 8,685 68,000 
JUNI. 5 scien eee er oes 23,314 306,000 
Lambayeque...0.0e000+cs0-% 4,593 93,000 
Liberdad ., cave nuke beeen 10,190 188,000 
TIT siaicimra tee em ervoene whanied 13,278 250, 
Loreto... USRO at cba aes te 254,507 130°000 
Madre de Diokesnunescr fetes 24,645 16,000 
WMocueius. ocean tes o.0h 5,714 32,000 
Piurateihe vate ace aoe ee 14,822 154,000 
PUnOia ate ne hoe cme 41,000 403,000 
Sane Martin tsiacctetcns oes 31,243 33,000 
TACK cis cath ees ere ee ee eee 12,590 39,961 
Tum bez Wasacniis sie ereneots 1,93 ; 
Potalty. Seientrae aceite 692,616 3,569,961 


Neues total men be assumed at 3,500,- 
. races may be approximatel r 
at: Whites, 480,000 :. Indians  Couletins 
and Aymara tribes and ‘“‘wild’’ Indians of 
the forests of the eastern interior), 2,000,- 
000; Half-castes (Cholos or Spanish Indi- 
bei  eeroeran ieee: egro), 875,- 

3; Negroes, 87, 5 an i- 
ly Chinese), 60,000.) “sates (main 


Although elementary education is 
retically compulsory, illiteracy is ace 
There are about 2,900 public primary 
schools, with an enrolment of 200,000. The 
government maintains some thirty higher 
nelle ae there a a number of pri- 

seminaries 0 earni I 
several universities. : eh | rte ne 


Government.—The constituti 
the fundamental law of One: eet 36 
(amended 1860 and 1920), and is that of 2 
democratic Republic. The President and 
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two Vice-Presidents are elected for four 
ears by direct vote of the people, and are 
iy SY for a succeeding term of office. 
The President exercises his executive power 
through a cabinet of six members, 


Congress consists of a Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and meets annually on 
Independence Day (July 28) for ninety 
days. The Senate is composed of fifty- 
seven members, the Chamber of 128 mem- 
bers, in each case elected by the direct 
vote of all male citizens aged twenty-one 
who can read and write or possess a small 
property or tax-paying qualification. 


There is a Supreme Court at Lima, the 
members of which are appointed by Con- 
gress, and Superior Courts at Arequipa, 
Ayacucho, Cajamarca, Cuzco, Huaraz, Pi- 
ura, Puno, and Truxillo. 


The nineteen departménts and _ three 
Provinces are divided into Provinces (113 
in all), which again are parcelled out into 
873 disiricts.. At the head of the Depart- 
ment is a Prefect, with a sub-Prefect over 
each Province. 


Army.—By a law of Dec. 27, 1898, service 
in the Army is compulsory for all citizens. 
(For the Army, see Armies of the World.) 


Navy.—The Peruvian Navy consists of 2 
modern protected cruisers (Almirante Grau 
and Coronel Bolognesi), one modernized 
cruiser (Lima), and two submarines; with 
certain miscellaneous craft, school ships, 
Sailing vessels, etc. 


Production and Industry.—The eastern 
provinces are of vast extent and fertility 
with a tropical climate, while the valleys 
running from the Andes to the coast are 
very fertile and are capable of develop- 
ment by irrigation. The staple agricultural 

roduct is sugar, while cotton is grown in 
arge and increasing quantities. The me- 
dicinal products of the eastern provinces 
are valuable, and include cinchona (Peru- 
vian bark), sarsaparilla, copaiba, cocaine, 
ete. India rubber is a product of the Ama- 
zonian basin, and coffee and cocoa are in- 
creasingly grown, while the sugar planta- 
tions are mainly in the costa west of the 
Andes. The Live Stock includes herds of 
uanaco, llama, and aipaca, the wool be- 
ng a valuable item of the export trade. 
Guano is brought from the Lobos and other 
Islands on the Pacific coast. 


The latest figures show 140,000 acres 
given over to cotton, with an annual pro- 
duction of 29,000 tons; and 100,000 acres 
to sugar with an annual production of 340,- 
000 tons. About 50,000 tons of rice are 
also produced annually, and the production 
is increasing rapidly. 

The mountains are rich in minerals, 
among which silver, quicksilver, copper 
and coal (of inferior quality) are conspicu- 
ous; while in the department of Tumbez, 
in the northwest, there are important beds 
of petroleum. The last available figures 
showed an annual mineral production 
valued at $40,000,000, of which almost 
20,000,000 was represented by copper, 
10,000,000 by refined petroleum and 8,- 
00,000 by silver. 

In the last year for which figures are 
available, the value of the imports was 
$48,000,000 and of the exports, $98,000,- 
000. In order of value, the imports were 
coal, iron and steel goods, textiles, wheat, 
lumber and oils; in order of value, the 
exports were sugar, cotton, copper, wool 
and petroleum. Most of the trade is with 
the United States, although a considerable 
proportion goes also to Great Britain and 
Chile. In a recent year, the United States 
imported from Peru goods valued at $63,- 
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730,964 and exported to Peru go 
at $47,037,128 page ee 


Finance. — For the collection of most 
taxes, there is a private Syndicate formed 
under Government approval (Compania Re- 
caudadora de Impuestos). Salt is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly. The most recent budget 
was in the neighborhood of $23,000,000. 
Due to the contraction of a large foreign 
debt, many of the important resources of 
the country have been conceded to foreign 
corporations. The unit of currency is the 
gold libra, equal in value to the British 
sovereign. Ten soles equal one libra. 


Communications.—The total length of the 
railroads is about 1,900 miles. There are 
263 telegraph offices and 7,850 miles of 
telegraph wire. ‘There are telephone sys- 
tems and a number of wireless stations. 
The latest reports showed 650 post-offices 
in the country. In a recent year, 895 
vessels, of 790,000 tons, entered Callao in 
the foreign trade, and 3864, of 717,000 
tons, cleared. Of the vessels entering, 111 
were Chilean, 82 were United States and . 
37 were British steamers. 

Peru (see also Peru-Bolivian Confed- 
eration): 

Alleged agreement between ministers 
of United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy in, 4745. 

Bolivia, boundary dispute with, arbi- 
tration of, discussed, 7414. 

Claims against, of— 

Members of Hydrographic Commis- 
sion of the Amazon, 6099. 
United States, 1594, 2193, 4463, 
4919, 5988, 6092, 6335. 
Arbitration of, 6335. 
Convention for adjustment of, 
referred to, 1933, 1944, 2135, 
2193, 2294, 2400, 2586, 3353, 
3381, 3396, 3893, 3987, 5088, 
Amendment to, recommended, 
3553. 
Indemnity paid, 2400. 
Indemnity stipulated to be paid, 
2586. 
Payment of mutual claims, 3445. 

Claims of, against United States 

(see also Georgiana, The; Lizzie 
Thompson, The)— 

Appropriation for, 4013. 

Convention for adjustment of, 3893, 
40138. 

Commercial 
2745. 

Domestic disturbances in, 5960. 

Earthquakes in, 3885. 

Ecuador, dispute with, arbitration of, 
7499. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 

for surrender of, 4068, 4247. 
Termination of, referred to, 4919. 

Government in, restored, 5088. 

Guano imported from. (See Guano.) 

Gunboats constructed by Spain in 
and near New York to operate 
against, discussed, 3987. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 


relations with, 1159, 


Peru 


by, and claims arising out of, 5988, 
6092, 6335. 

Lobos Islands, discussed. 
Islands.) 

Naval force of United States on 
shores of, 875. 

Neutral rights, treaty with, regard- 
ing, 2953. 

Proceeds of cargo of the Macedonian 
seized in, by authorities of Chile. 
(See Macedonian, The.) 

Railroads operated by American cit- 
izens in, questions affecting Ameri- 
can interests in connection with, 


(See Lobos 


5470. 
Relations of, with Chile, referred to, 
4662, 4673. 
Treaty with, termination of— 
Notification of, given by Peru, 


6335. 
Referred to, 4919. 
Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President— 
Buchanan, 3001. 
Cleveland, 5179, 5369. 
Fillmore, 2600, 2680. 
Grant, 4068, 4212, 4247, 
Pierce, 2952. 
Polk, 2422, 2479. 
Tyler, 1944, 2116, 2135. 
Vessels purchased for, from United 
States, detained, 3831, 3835. 
Vice-President of, refuge given to, 
by the St. Louis, 11338. 
War between Chile, Bolivia, 
4522, 4563, 4628, 4717. 


and, 


Claims of United States arising out 


of, 4913, 5083, 5369, 5514, 

Conditions of peace proposed by 
Chile, discussed, 4662, 4717, 4760. 

Efforts of United States to bring 
about peace, discussed, 4522, 
4563, 4582, 4662, 4717. 

Stable government restored in 
Peru, 5088, 

Terminated, 4822. 

Treaty of peace, discussed, 4760. 


Peru, Treaties with.—A convention de- 
elaring the rights of neutrals at sea was 
concluded in 1856. Both parties recog- 
nize the principle that free ships make 
free goods and that the ap ae of neu- 
trals on an énemy’s vessel is not subject 
to detention or confiscation unless contra- 
band of war. The rights resulting from a 
formal cats flea of these principles shall 
be conferred upon all other countries who 
desire to accede. Arbitration and natu- 
ralization conventions are also in force. 
(For extradition terms of 1899, see Dxtra- 
dition Treaties.) 


Peru also became a party to’the conven- 
tion between the United States and the sev- 
eral republics of South and Central America 
for the arbitration of pecuniary claims and 
the protection of inventions, etc., which was 
signed in Buenos Aires in 1910 and pro- 
claimed in Washington July 29, 1914. (See 
South and Central America, Treaties with.) 
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Peru-Bolivian Confederation (see also 
Bolivia; Peru): 
Dissolution of, referred to, 1751. 
Treaty with, 1563, 1694, 1706. 
Pet Banks. (See Banks, Pet.) 


Petersburg, Va., explosion of mine in 
front of, referred to, 3471. 


Petersburg (Va.), Siege of.—When Grant 
crossed the Rapidan, May 4, 1864, with the 
Army of the Potomac to operate against 
Lee, he ordered Ben. Butler, with the’ Army 
of the James, to proceed up the James River 
toward Richmond. Butler’s army consisted 
of the Tenth and Eighteenth army corps, 
under Generals Gillmore and W. F. Smith, 
and numbered 38,648 officers and men and 
ninety guns. May 5, he occupied City Point 
and Bermuda Hundred, eighteen miles south- 
east of Richmond. On the evening of May 
13 and the morning of the 14th he carried 
a portion of the first line of defenses of 
Richmond at Fort Darling, on Drury’s Bluff. 
On the 16th Butler was attacked and driven 
back to Bermuda Hundred. June 10 he sent 
a force under Gillmore and Kautz against 
Petersburg, The cavalry entered the town, 
but were driven back, and the expedition 
returned to Bermuda Hundred. June 15, - 
after a march of fifty-five miles from Cold 
Harbor in two days, Grant was ready to 
cross the James. The army of 130,000 men 
crossed by pontoon bridge in three days. 
The two armies were now united and pre- 
pared for final operations against Richmond. 
The first step toward taking Richmond 
seemed to be the occupation of Petersburg, 
twenty-two miles to the south, on the Rich- 
mond and Petersburg Railroad, June 16, 
1864, after the junction of the Army of the 
James and the Army of the Potomac, an 
attack was made on Petersburg by W. F. 
Smith’s corps. The assaults were continued 
for four days. Reenforcements were sent 
from Richmond to defend the place, and the 
attempts cost Grant 7,881 men, 


During parts of June and July a powder 
mine was dug beneath portions of the Pe- 
tersburg intrenchments. It was intended to 
explode this and make an assault through 
the breach thus made. The mine, known 
as ‘‘the Crater,” was charged with 8,000 
pounds of powder, and at 4 o’clock A. M., 
July 30, 1864, was exploded. A Confederate 
battery and most of a regiment were blown 
up. The assault, which was made by 50,- 
000 men under Burnside, Warren, and Ord, 
was a total failure, and 4,000 men were 
lost in it. Gen. Mahone commanded the 
Confederate force that recovered the line 
broken by the explosion. During this siege 
a number of brilliant sorties were made. 
The losses in Lee’s army are not fully re- 

orted. Elliott’s brigade lost 677 men. Pe- 

rsburg was not surrendered until April 
3, 1865, nearly a year afterward. 


Petition.—The Constitution prohibits Con- 


gress from making any law to abridge ‘‘the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to epee the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” ‘Feb. 11, 1790, a 
petition signed by Benjamin Franklin was 
offered to Congress, praying for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, but no notice was taken of 


-it. Between 1830 and 1844 numerous peti- 


tions from Abolitionists poured into Con- 
gress. May 26, 1836, the House resolved, 
by a vote of 117 to 68, that ‘‘all petitions, 
memorials, resolutions, propositions, or pa- 
pers relating in any way to the subject of 
slavery or the abolition of slavery shall, 
without being printed or referred, be laid 


Petition | 


on the table, and that no furtace action be 
taken thereon.”’ This was the first of the 
famous ‘“‘gag rules’? of Congress. John 
Quiney Adams championed the cause of 
the Abolitionists and opposed the rag rules 
for ten years, finally securing shots repeal. 
In 1837 he presented a petition to Congress 
purporting to come from slaves. This was 
the first of the kind ever offered, though in 
1800 Congress was thrown into an uproar 
of debate by a petition from freed negroes. 


In his annual message to Congress, Dec. 
2, 1835, President Jackson asserted that 
publications addressed to the passions of 
slaves and stimulating them to insurrec- 
tion were being circulated through the 
mails, and suggested laws to prohibit, un- 
der severe penalties, such circulation 
(1394).’ One of the most noted laws under 
this recommendation was the Atherton gag, 
introduced by K. G. Atherton, of New 
Hampshire. It was rescinded in 1845. The 
rules of Congress now provide that peti- 
tions, when presented, shall be indorsed 


with the name of the member presenting” 


them and the committee to which they 
were referred. They are entered by the 
Clerk on the Journal and then transmitted 
to the proper committee. 


Petrel, The, mentioned, 6297. 


Petroleum. (See Paints, Oils, etc.) 
Petroleum: 
Resources— 


Of Mesopotamia, disposition of, dis- 
eussed, 8877, 8879. 
Of Netherlands East Indies, 
position of, 8956. 
Of world discussed, 8880. 
Specifications left to Fuel Administra- 
tion, 8560. 
Taxation of, in Holland, ete., referred 
to, 4979, 4986. 


‘Pettaquamscut Purchasers.—In 1660 
John Hull, who had become well known 
through his coinage of pine-tree money 
(q. v.), organized a company and _ pur- 
chased a tract of land from the Narragan- 
sett Indians, about. Pettaquamscut Rock, 
on the south shore of Rhode Island, be- 
tween Point Judith and Wickford. About 
the same time lands near Wickford had 
been purchased by a company headed by 
Humphrey Atherton, of Massachusetts, the 
two companies claiming the same territory. 
When the boundary line between Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island was settled, in 
1662, the Atherton Company had-its re- 
gion placed under the government of Con- 
necticut. In 1665 the royal commission 
ordered the Indians to returii the price 
paid by the Atherton Company, and that 
the lands be returned to them. The dis- 

uted territory became the King’s prov- 
nee. It was later made part of Rhode 
Island and was known as King’s County 
until the Revolution, when the name was 
changed to Washington County. It was 
a subject of contention between Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island for fifty years. 


Pewter Muggers.—A faction of the Demo- 
cratic party in New York City which in 
1828 bolted the Tammany candidates. 
These dissatisfied Democrats held_ their 
meetings over a resort in Frankfort Street, 
New York, locally famous for its refresh- 
ments served in pewter mugs; hence the 
name. “i 
Philadelphia, The: 
Attacked by vessel of Morocco, 352. 
\ 


dis- 


, 
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Disavowal of, by Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, 353. 

Wrecked on coast of Tripoli, 356, 362, 
Claims ofr officers and crew arising 

out of, 1025. 
Philadelphia (Pa.), Occupation of.—The 
defeat of. Washington’s army at Brandywine 
Creek and the disaster to Wayne’s forces at 
Paoli rendered Howe’s occupation of Phila- 
delphia merely a successful manceuver. 
Sept. 25, 1777, he entered Germantown, and 
the next day sent Cornwallis to occupy Phil- 


adelphia, The occupation was effected with- 
out a battle. 


Philadelphia, Pa,: 

Centennial anniversary of framing 
Constitution, proposition to cele- 
brate, in, discussed, 5118, 

Centennial Exposition held in, dis- 

cussed, 4158, 4215, 4254, 4308. 
Appropriation for, recémmended, 
4270, 4314. 
Commission, referred to, 4272, 4315. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 


to, 4311. 

Executive orders, regarding, 4235, 
4280. 

Government aid to, recommended, 
4215, 


Proclamation regarding, 4181. 
Removal of Government exhibit to 
Washington for permanent ex- 
hibit, recommended, 4364. 
Exhibits of foreign nations con- 
tributed for, 4365. 
Report of board on behalf of Ex- 
ecutive Departments, printing 
and distribution of, recommend- 
ed, 4381, 4429, 
Report of commission, referred to, 
4364, 4465. 
Results of, discussed, 4355, 4364,. 
4465. 
Congress assembles in, 240, 244, 247. 
Courts, Federal, in, provision for ac- 
commodation of, discussed, 2832. 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
2899. 
Dry dock at, 2414. 
Completed, 2669. 
National Conference of Electricians 
at, referred to, 4956. 
Officers continued in, without con- 
sent of Senate referred to, 3663. 
Post-office building to be erected in, 
2911. ; 
Appropriation for, 
2912, 

Seat of Government transferred to, 
Washington from, 281, 295, 298. 
Sickness prevalent in, does not pre- 

vent convening of Congress at, 
240. 
Philippine Commission, mentioned, 
6692, 6861. 


Philippines The Philippine group, ly- 


recommended, 


Philippines 


ing off the southern coast of Asia, extend- 
ing almost due north and _ south from 
Formosa to Borneo and the Moluccas, be- 
tween longitude 116° 40’-126° 34’ and 
latitude 4° 40’-21° 10’, approximately num- 
bers about 3,141 islands and islets, of 
which 1,668 are listed by name, while 
1,473 are, so far as known, without names. 
The actual land area is given as 114,420 
square miles. The six New England 
States, New York, and New Jersey have 
about an equal area. The island of Luzon, 
on which the capital city (Manila) is situ- 
ated, is the largest, most populous, and 
wealthiest member of the group, being about 
the size of the State of New York. Min- 
danao is nearly as large, but its population 
is very much smaller, There are two islands 
with areas exceeding 10,000 square miles 
each, namely, Luzon, with 40,814, and Min- 
danao, with 36,906. There are nine islands 
each of which has an area of more than 
1,000 square miles and less than 10,000. 
There are twenty between 100 and 1,000 
square miles, seventy-three between 10 
and 100 Square miles, and two hundred 
and sixty-two between 1 and 10 square 
miles. The remaining number, 2,775, or 
seven-eighths of all, have areas less than 
a square mile each. The islands more im- 
portant because of their size or popula- 
tion are Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, Palawan, 
Panay, Mindoro, Leyte, Negro, Cebu and 
Bohol. 


A census of the Philippines was taken 
in 1903 under the auspices of the Cen- 
sus Office. The population returned was 
7,635,426. Of this number about seven 
millions are more or less civilized. The 
wild tribes form about 9 per cent. of the 
entire population. Racially the inhabi- 
tants are principally Malays. The civil- 
ized tribes are practically all adherents 
of the Catholic Church, the religion being 
that introduced into the country by the 
Spaniards when they took pessession of the 
islands in 1565. The Church has since 
then been a strong ruling power and the 
priesthood is numerous. The Moros are 
Mohammedans, 


The climate is one of the best in the trop- 
ics. The thermometer during July and Au- 
gust rarely goes below 79° or above 85°. 
The extreme ranges in a year are said to 
be 61° and 97°, and the annual mean 81°. 


Although agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion of the Filipinos, yet only one-ninth 
of the surface is under cultivation. The 
soil is very fertile, and even after deduct- 
{ng the mountainous areas it is probable 
that the area of cultivation can be very 
largely extended and that the islands can 
support population equal to that of Japan 
(42,000,000). 


The chief products are hemp, rice, corn, 
sugar, tobacco, cocoanuts, and cacao, hemp 
being the most important commercial \prod- 
uct and constituting 483 per cent. of the 
value of all exports. Coffee and cotton 
were formerly produced in meee quantities 
—the former for export and the latter for 
home consumption; but the coffee plant has 
been almost exterminated by insects and 
the home-made cotton cloths have been 
driven out by the competition of those 
imported from England. The rice and 
corn are principally produced in Luzon 
and Mindoro and are consumed in the 
islands. The cacao is raised in the south- 
ern islands, the best quality of it at Min- 
danao. The sugar cane is raised in the 
Visayas. The hemp is produced in South: 
ern Luzon, Mindaro, the Visayas, and Min- 
danao. It is nearly all exported in bales. 
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Tobacco is raised in many of the islands, 
especially Luzon and Negros. 

The last census gave the population as 
10,350,640. About 1,000,000 of the inhab- 
itants are non-Christian, and there are 
about 12,000 Americans and Europeans on 
the islands, exclusive of troops. Since 
1902, Chinese immigration has been pro- 
hibited, the present number of Chinese being 
about 35,000. The natives are mostly of the 
Malayan race, but there are some tribes of 
Negritos. 

The capital is Manila, with a population 
of about 300,000. Other large towns are 
Iloilo (Panay), 48,000; Cebu (Cebu), 46,- 
000; Laoag, 46,000; Albay, 43,000; Vigan, 
18,000, and Naga, 12,000, (all on Luzon) ; 
and Zamboanga (Mindanao), 30,000. 

History and Government.—The islands 
were discovered by Magellan in 1521 and 
were conquered by Spanish forces about 
fifty years later. They were ceded to the 
United States after the Spanish-American 
War, during which they had been occupied 
by American forces. (See Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and Manila Bay, Battle of.) After 
the cession, the natives revolted against the 
rule by a new Power, and the insurrections 
were not quelled for several years. In the 
act for the temporary government of the 
Philippines of 1902, a civil Governor and 
Governing Commission were established. In 
1907, local elections were held for the 
native assembly, and later acts further pro- 
vided for extension of self-government. By 
Act of Congress on August 29, 1916, the 
Philippines were practically granted. auton- 
omy. In -the following years, the move- 
ment for complete independence has grown 
in the islands, and has found much support 
in the United States, although there is also 
a feeling that the moment for complete in- 
dependence has not yet arrived. 

Under the provisions of the act of 1916, 
the Governor-General, the Vice-Governor 
(who is also the secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Public Education), the Auditor and 
Deputy Auditor are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Both branches 
of the Philippine Congress are elected by 
the people. The 24 members of the Senate 
are elected for six years each and the 90 
members of the House of Representatives, 
for three years each. The Congress elects 
the two resident commissioners to the Unit- 
ed States, who hold office for the term of 
three years. The secretaries of the six 
executive departments are selected by the 
Governor-General, by and with the consent 
of the Philippine Senate, and each, except 
that of the Department for Public Educa- 
tion, must be a native. Y 


The power of the Governor-General over 
legislation is practically that enjoyed by 
the President of the United States over 
the legislation of the United States Con- 
ress. However, all acts of the Phili pine 
ongress are generally subject to the juris. 
diction of the United States President, Con- 
gress and Supreme Court. 


The islands are divided into forty-five 
provinces, of which thirty-three are classed 
as regular and the remainder as_ special 
provinces. Each of the regular provinces is 
administered by_a Governor and two other 
members of a Governing Board, the three 
elected. The Governors of the special prov- 
inces, with one heay ped are selected by 
the Governor-General. Municipal govern- 
ment is almost entirely autonomous. 


There are a Supreme Court of nine and 
twenty-nine district judges. There are 
about 6,000 officers and: men in the Philip- 
pe Constabulary, and there is also a 

hilippine National Guard, or militia. The 
United States in normal times keeps about 


Philippines 


15,000 soldiers in the islands, more than 
half of these being Philippine scouts. 

Education.—The islands are divided into 
forty-eight educational divisions. The teach- 
ers include more than 400 American and 
11,800 native teachers. English is taught 
in all the public schools, which have an 
enrollment of about 700,000, There are 
also a number of special schools. maintained 
by the Government for the non-Christian 
population, and many private and profes- 
sional schools. There are a number of news- 
papers and periodicals published in English, 
Spanish and the native dialects. 

‘Finance.—In recent years the budget has 
been in the neighborhood of $35,000,000. 
The public debt is about $1,000,000. Be- 
sides the United States currency, the is- 
lands have the Mexican dollar, which is 
worth $.50 in United States currency; and 
there is also a silver peso in circulation. 
The sole Government depositofy is the 
Philippine National Bank. 

Production and Commerce.—The most im- 


portant products are rice, Manila hemp,’ 


sugar cane, cocoanuts, corn, tobacco. The 
total area cultivated is about 7,000,000 
acres, of which more than 3,000,000 are 
given over to rice, the annual production 
of which runs above 2,000,000,000 litres. 
Except for sugar and the production of 
hemp, agriculture is still largely primitive. 
The timber is especially valuable. More 
than. one million dollars’ worth of gold is 
produced annually. Other minerals are 
found, including silver, copper, platinum 
and petroleum. 

For the last fiscal year, the value of the 
imports was $107,774,263, of which almost 
$65,000,000 came from the United States, 
with $7,000,000 from the French West In- 
dies, $6,500,000 from China and $13,000,- 
000 from Japan. The value of the exports 


was $122,729,238, of which more than: 


79,000,000 went to the United States, $15,- 
00,000 to the United Kingdom, $7,000,000 
to Japan, almost $6,000,000 to Honkong 
and $5,000,000 to China. In the last cal- 
endar year the United States imported from 
the Philippine Islands goods valued at 
$112,950,779 and exported thither goods 
valued at $99,830,055. 

By far the most important import is cot- 
ton goods, followed in order of value by iron 
and steel goods, rice and food products. 
Almost half of the value of the exports is 
represented by Manila hemp, followed by 
sugar, tobacco and copra. 

In the last year for which figures are 
available, the most important products ex- 

orted from the United States to the Phil- 
ippines, in order of value, were as fol- 
lows: Iron and steel goods, including ma- 
chinery; cotton goods, mineral oils, auto- 
mobiles and parts, meat and dairy products, 
leather goods. 

Communications.—In the last fiscal year, 
there entered and cleared in the foreign 
trade some 650 vessels, with a tonnage of 
1,500,000. There are_more than 800 post- 
offices. There are 5,500 miles of tele- 
graph and almost 1,000 miles of cable. 
There are about 800 miles of railroad, chief- 
ly on Luzon; and 6,000 miles of roads, of 
which more than 2,000 are hard-surfaced. 


Philippines: 
Administration of, 6661, 6663, 6800. 
Allegiance, oath of, taken by insur- 
gents, 6692. 
Amnesty for insurgents in, 6690, 6720. 
Army of United States in, 6694, 6720, 
6947. 
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Business conditions in 
6800, 7375, pean 

Cable communication i 
nee ons with, 6348, 

sade plague in, 7015. 

ivil and militar overnment in 
6692, 6720, 6740. 6515, 6861, 6886. 

Se Servants in, eulogy of, 6929. 
vil service extended to Tee 

- in, 6899. employees 
oastwise laws governing tra i 
Eas g g trade with, 

Commission, report of, 6732, 6861. 

Commissioners to, and duties of, set 
forth by President, 6584. 

Competition of, with United States 
7017. 

Contributions to be levied upon. (See 
Military occupation of, post.) 

Cruelty by soldiers in, 6720. 

Debt limit of, extension of, 7689. 

Disasters to agriculture in, 7015. 

Distress in, 6732, 6738. 

Education in, 7015. 

Expeditions to, under command of 
Gen. Merritt, 6315. 

Exports and imports of, 1908-1910, 
tabulated, 7516, 

Beret etc., suggestions from com- 
manders regarding, requested 
President, 6580, Ee © oe 

Fortifications in, 
urged, 7429, 7516. 

sees with, proposed, 7017, 7050, 

Friars’ lands, disposition of, 7689. 

Gen. Otis directed to avoid conflict 
with insurgents in, 6584. 

Government for. (See Military occu- 
pation of, post.) 

Governor-general of, to report to See- 
retary of War, 8170. 

Grants of public or corporate rights 
in, order regarding, 6583. 

Greetings sent to, 8169. 

Improvement in, 7015. 

Independence of— 

Opposed, 7801. 
Proposed for future, 7911. 
Urged, 8887. 

Insurrection in, ended, 6690. 

Lands, public, in, disposition of, 6815. 

Legislation needed for, 6663, 6799. 

Luzon, land in, reserved for naval 
purposes, 6701. 

Merritt, General, 
under, 6315. 

Military occupation of, by United 

States and government for, or 
ders regarding, 6569, 6571, 6572, 
6581. 
Joint occupation .with insurgents 
not to be permitted, 6579. 
Misfortunes in, 7015. : 
Native congress assembled in, 8169. 


completion of, 


expeditions to, 
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Naturalization of natives recom- 
mended, 7689. 

Naval base in, proposed, 6806. 

Oath of allegiance to United States 
taken by insurgents, 6692. 

Otis, General, to avoid conflicts with 
insurgents, 6584. 

Peace in, 6692, 6720, 7015. 

Policy of United States in, 6661, 6720, 
6799, 7801, 8100. 

Progress of, 6928, 7015, 7017, 7051, 
7232. 

Relief urged for, 6732. 

Revenue of, 7015. 

Scientific surveys in, proposed, 6944. 

Secretary of War’s visit to, 7104. 

Self-government for, 6661, 6720, 6929, 
7051, 7232, 7911, 8017, 8110. 

Survey of coast of, 7540. 

Tariff in, discussed, 6738, 6930, 7017, 
7050, 7374, 7380, 7406, 7516. 

Troops to Iloilo, order to send, 6583. 

Value of, 6928. 

Vessels of Spain from, discriminat- 
ing duties on, suspended by proc- 
lamation, 5155. 

Victory of— 

American squadron over Spanish 
fleet in bay of Manila dis- 
cussed, 6297, 6315. 

Commander of American squad- 
ron— 
Appointed acting rear-admiral, 
6297, 6568. 
Sword to be presented to, and 
medals to men under, 6302. 
Thanks of Congress to, and 
men under, 6298. - 
Recommended, 6297. 
Reply of, 6302. : 
Thanks of President tendered, 
6568. ' 
Referred to, 6297. 
Commander of the Hugh McCul- 
loch, in recognition of services 
of, recommended, 6305. 

American squadron and land forces 

at Manila discussed, 6319. 
Thanks of President tendered 
commanders and men, 6579. 


Phenix, Arizona, office of Surveyor- 
General located at, 6704. 


Phonograph.—The word phonograph is in- 


discriminately applied to all talking ma- 
chines or instruments used for the repro- 
duction of previously recorded sounds, 
whether of the voice or of musical instru 
ments. A pencil attached to one prong of 
a tuning fork and passed lightly over a 
sheet of paper while the fork vibrated pro- 
duced the first recorded sound. The earliest 
device for registering speech was made by 
Leon Scott in 1855. He called his machine 
the phonautograph. It consisted of a sort 
of cone, the larger end of which was open 
to receive the sound. From the smaller 
enclosed end, projected a tube, across which 
was stretched a fiexible membrane. To this 
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membrane was attached a bristle which 
moved in consonance with the slightest mo- 
tion of the membrane. In front of the 
membrane was a horizontal cylinder or roll 
of paper covered with lampblack, a inst 
which the bristle touched lightly. ound 
waves entering the open end of the cone 
were transmitted to the bristle by the vibra- 
tions of the membrane, and as the blackened 
cylinder was made to revolve and advance 
slowly the faintly moving bristle cut 
through the lampblack, leaving a white 
wavy line which was an exact graphic rec- 
ord of the sounds entering the cone. 


In 1877 Edison constructed a form of this 
machine, substituting a metal diaphragm 
for the membrane, a sharp metallic point for 
the bristle and a wax or tin-foil-covered 
cylinder for the lampblack coated paper. In 
this machine the microscopic sound waves 
were indented instead of traced on the sur- 
face of the cylinder. 


By reversing the machine and causing the 
metal point to retrace the indentations pre: 
viously made in the cylinder the original 
sound was reproduced by the diaphragm. 

Charles S. Tainter and C. A. Bell in 1885 
substituted a wax cylinder for the tin-foil, 
and an up and down line was cut rather 
than indented in the wax. 


In 1887 Emil Berliner, a German-Ameri- 
ean of Philadelphia, patented the gramo- 
phone, wherein the sound waves of a dia- 
phragm are recorded on a disk as a Wavy 
line in a horizontal plane, instead of as a 
vertical cut in a cylinder. As this line is 
cut in a continuous spiral, no feed screw 
is necessary to propel the metal point or 
the recorded sound waves, only a clock 
spring being necessary to rotate the disk. 
This was incorporated in the machine by 
Eldridge R. Johnson. With the expiration 
of the Tainter and Bell patents on wax 


“records the etching process was abandoned 


for the wax cutting process, which now be- 
came common property, but horizontal re- 
cording was retained. Berliner made elec- 
trotyped reverses of these wax records, and 
from the plates so obtained duplicate copies 
of the records may be turned out like 
printed sheets from the printing press. The 
records, formerly stamped in celluloid or 
vulcanized rubber, are now printed on light 
fibrous compositions similar to paper pulp 
coated with shellac. 


The manufacture of disk records began 
in 1897, and soon became recognized as an 
important industry. The cylinder machines 
remained in use under the names dictaphone 
and dictograph, and are used for recording 
conversation for future reproduction, such 
as testimony, instruction, commercial corre- 
spondence, etc., and the reproductions have 
been accepted as legal evidence by judges of 
criminal courts, 


Opera singers, orators, musicians, orches- 
tras, bands, and other entertainers were 
soon in demand for making records for re- 
production, and the voice that once en- 
thralled a contemporaneous audience but a 
brief hour may now become immortal and 
be heard by millions after life has left the 
human tones. The field thus widened has 
afforded new and increased popularity and 
earning power for all who s ne or talk or 
play an instrument for hire. ome of the 
favorite singing artists are paid outright 
for the records of their voices, while others 
receive a percetaee of the price of every 
record sold. An idea of the extent of the 
business may be had from the statement 
that the royalties of an individual singer 
have exceeded $100,000. 


In 1889 there were but two e - 
ments in the country making Bb pee 


Phonograph 


reproducing instruments. In ten years the 
number had increased to eleven, with a 
capital of $3,348,282, and a yearly output 
valued at. $2,246,274. In 1909 there were 
18 establishments with a total capital of 
$14,363,361, and an output valued at $11,- 
725,996. In 1914 the eighteen establish- 
ments turned out products which they val- 
ued at $27,115,916, an increase “of 139.7 
per cent. in five years. Although the num- 
ber of records and blanks increased but one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. in the five years the 
deelared value of the goods increased from 
$5,007,104 to $11,111,418, an increase of 
121.9 per cent. This is said to be due to 
the increased price obtained for disk records 
over cylinders. 


Phosphate Lands. 
phate). 


Phosphates discovered on coast of Bra- 
zil, 4795. 


(See Lands, Phos- 


Physicians in Indian Service, allowed 


private practice, 6893. ° 


Piankeshaw Indians. (See 
Tribes. ) 

Pictures, Films and Publications, Divi- 

- sion of, created under Public Infor- 
mation Committee, 8360. 


Piegan Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Pierce, Franklin.—1853-1857. 


Seventeenth Administration—Democratic. 
Vice-President—William R. King. 


Secretary of State— 
William L. Marcy. 


Secretary of the Treasury— 
James Guthrie. 


Secretary of War— 
Jefferson Davis. 


Secretary of the Navy— 
James C. Dobbin. 


Secretary of the Interior— 
Robert McClellan, 


Postmaster-General— 
James Campbell. 


Attorney-General— 
Caleb Cushing. 


Nomination.—Pierce was elected as a 
Democrat. At the national convention 
which met at Baltimore in June, 1852, thir- 
ty-five ballots were taken for a Presiden- 
tial candidate without a choice being 
reached and without mention of Pierce’s 
name. Up to that point Lewis Cass and 
James Buchanan were leaders in the bal- 
loting. Virginia then presented Pierce’s 
name and he was chosen on the forty- 
ninth ballot. ; 


© Platform.—The platform of the Demo- 
cratic party commended rigid economy in 
public expenditure and a tariff for revenue 
and for the gradual payment of the pub- 
lic debt ; opposed the national banking sys- 
tem as being unconstitutional; favored 
free immigration and ease of naturaliza- 
tion; deprecated Federal interference in 
domestic affairs, and especially in imposing 
restrictions upon slave-hclding; supported 
the Fugitive Slave Act; characterized the 
war with Mexico as just and necessary ; 
and condemned monopolies and exclusive 
legislation for the benefit of the few. 


Indian 
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_ Opposition.—The Whig National Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, in June, 1852, nominated 
General Winfield Scott on the fifty-third 
ballot, over Millard Fillmore and Daniel 
Webster. The party stood upon a plat- 
form embodying strict construction of the 
Constitution ; freedom from entangling alli- 
ances with foreign countries; a tariff for 
revenue and for the encouragement of 
American: industry ; internal improvements, 
and ,support of the Fugitive Slave Act. 
The Free-Soil Democrats met at Pittsburg 
in August, 1852, and nominated John P. 
Hale, on a platform setting forth strict 
construction of the Constitution ; ‘‘no more 
Slave states, no slave territory, no nation- 
alized slavery, and no national legislation 
for the extradition of slaves’’; the -aboli- 
tion of slavery; the repugnance of the 
Fugitive Slave Act to the Constitution; the 
inconsistence with Democracy of the Com- 
promise Measures of 1850; the natural 
right of all men to the soil; the holding in 
trust of the public lands for the landless 
settlers; the keeping of government funds 
separate from banking institutions; the 
provision by Congress of internal improve- 
ments; the hostility of the Free Demo- 
cratic party to both the Whigs and the 
Democrats; and embodying the principles 
of the party in the phrase ‘‘Free Soil, Free 
Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men.’’ 


Vote.—The popular vote in thirty-one 
states—California participating for the 
first time—gave Pierce, 1,601,274; Scott, 
1,386,580; and Hale, 155,825. The elec- 
toral vote, counted on Feb. 9, 1853, gave 
Pierce 254 votes, and Scott 42. 


Party Affitiation—Pierce gave his earliest 
Saba allegiance to the cause of General 
ackson, whom he sunported throughout. 
In Congress he opposed the abolition of 
slavery within the District of Columbia, 
and the policy of internal improvements. 
When he left Congress and retired tempo- 
rarily to private life, he favored the an- 
nexation of Texas; and led the Democrats 
of his state in the memorable struggle 
against John P. Hale. In 1850, he reluc- 
tantly supported the several compromise 
measures, including the Fugitive Slave Act 
and the admission of California as a free 
state. He was thus in hearty accord with 
the principles enunciated by his party when 
elected to the Presidency. 


Political Complexion of Congress.—In the 
Thirty-third Congress the Senate was com- 
osed of 62 members, of whom 388 were 

emocrats, -22 Whigs, and -2: Free-Soil. 
The House was composed of 234 mem- 
bers, of whom 159 were Democrats, 71 
Whigs, and 4 Free-Soil. In the Thirty- 
fourth Congress the Senate, of 62 members, 
was made up of 42 Democrats, 15 Republi- 
cans, arid 5 Americans. The House, of 234 
members, was divided as follows: 83 Dem- 
ocrats, 108 Republicans, and 43 Americans. 


Finance,—The platform of the Democratic 
party upon which Pierce was elected com- 
mitted the administration to a policy of 
rigid economy in the expenditure of the 
public funds. The practice of this econ- 
emy, and opposition to internal improve-: 
ments, curtailed the expenditure and left 
a surplus in the Treasury, which was 
oe to the reduction of the public debt, 
and made the subject of an argument in 
favor of a reduction in the tariff. The 
condition of the public finances is re- 
ferred to and discussed in each of the an- 
nual messages, but as the statements cover 
dissimilar periods, the following table will 
better show the financial status of the 
country during the administration at the 
end of each fiscal year :— 
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Public Debt, Receipts, 
Year _Less Cash, Total Net, 

in Treasury. Ordinary. 
1863 S2Ces oe , $59,803,117.70 $61,587,032.00 
1854 viwtinies «atta 42,242,222 42 73,800,341 .00 
SSS Ree ee 35,586,956 . 56 65,350,575 .00 
LSO6 re heincs. 10,965,953 .01 74,056,699 .00 

Expenditures, Total Money 
Year Total Net, in Circula- 

Ordinary. tion. 

ISS sec one ces $44,078,156.00 $402,238,107.00 
1854. FC OR 51,967,528.00  425,551,240.00 
ISSS OME eee ace 56,316,198.00 418,020,247 .00 
ASOT hohe sass 66,772,528.00  425,846,625.00 


Foreign Policy—tIn his Inaugural Ad- 
dress (page 2730) President Pierce advo- 
cated the cultivation of peace with the 
nations of the world. He said: ‘The 
rights, security and repose of this Con- 
federacy reject the idea of interference or 
colonization on this side of the ocean by 
any foreign power beyond present juris- 
diction as utterly inadmissible.” During 
this administration, no fewer than twenty- 
eight treaties with foreign powers were 
signed. Among the most important of them 
was that with Japan by Commodore Per- 
ry; the settlement with Great Britain of 
the fisheries rights in Canada, and the free 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, and the 
Gadsden Treaty with Mexico. Complica- 
tions with Nicaragua caused the bombard- 
. ment of Greytown in the spring of 1854, 
by the United States vessel Cyane, in re- 
taliation for property stolen from Ameri- 
cans; and in 1856, William Walker con- 
ducted a filibustering expedition against 
Nicaragua with such temporary success 
that President Pierce recognized the Min- 
ister sent by him to the United States. 
The British Minister and the Consuls at 
New York, Philadelphia,~ and Cincinnati 
were dismissed by President Pierce for 
complicity in recruiting in the United 
States for the Crimean War, in 1854 and 
1855. Bills for the reorganization of the 
diplomatic and consular systems _ were 
signed by the President in 1855. The at- 
tempts to gain Cuba from Spain, in which 
the Ostend Manifesto (qg. v.) was an inci- 
dent, in 1854, proved abortive by reason 
of the unfriendly attitude of European 
powers and the excitement at home over 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. In his Fourth 
Annual Address he said (page 2950): ‘In 
foreign relations we have to attemper our 
power to the less happy condition of other 
Republics in America and to place our- 
selves in the calmness and conscious dig- 
nity of right by the side of the greatest 
and the wealthiest of the Empires of Hu- 
rope. 


Slavery.—tIn his Inaugural Address (page 
2730) the President set forth his convic- 
tion that slavery was constitutional, as 
was also the Fugitive Slave Act, and de- 
nounced slavery agitation. “Such,” he 
says, ‘have been, and are, my convictions, 
and upon them I shall act. I fervently 
hope that the question is at rest, and 
that no sectional or ambitious or fanatical 
excitement may again threaten the durabil- 
ity of our institutions or obscure the light 
of our prosperity.’? Doubtless he was sin- 
cere in his hopes and wishes, but the 
enforcement of his policies was fraught 
with tremendous and lasting results. The 

_ two most important pre-slavery measures 
supported by the Pierce administration 
were the Ostend Manifesto and_the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill. President Pierce re- 
views the historical and constitutional as- 
ects of slavery in his Third Annual 

‘essage (page 2860), and, in concluding 
his denunciation of abolitionist reformers, 
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says: “I know that the Union is a thou- 
sand times stronger than all the wild and 
chimerical schemes of social change which 
are generated one after another in the 
unstable minds of visionary sophists and 
interested agitators.’’ 


In his Fourth Annual Message 
2930) he is especially severe in his ar- 
raignment of the slavery reformers, of 
whom he said: ‘‘They are perfectly aware 
that the change in the relative conditions of 
the white and black races in the slave-hold- 
ing states which they would promote is be- 
yond their lawful authority ; that to them 
it is a foreign object; that it cannot be 
effected by any peaceful instrumentality 
of theirs; that for them and the states of 
which they are citizens the only path to 
its accomplishment is through burning cit- 
ies, and ravaged fields, and slaughtering 
populations, and all there is most terrible 
in foreign, complicated with civil and 
servile, war; and that the first step in 
the attempt is the forcible disruption of a 


(page 


‘country embracing in its broad bosom a 


degree of liberty and an amount of indi- 
vidual and publie prosperity to which there 
is no parallel in history, and substituting 
in its place hostile governments, driven at 
once and inevitably into mutual devasta- 
tion and fratricidal carnage, transforming 
the new peaceful and felicitous brotherhood 
into a vast permanent camp of armed men, 
like the rival monarchies of Europe and 
Asia.”’ 

But for the wanton opening of the 
slavery question, Pierce’s administration 
would have been one of the most creditable 
in the nation’s history. But for the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise and the popu- 
lar excitement attending the whole question 
of slavery the defection from the Demo- 
eratic party and the formation of the Re- 
publican party in 1856 would have been 
at least longer delayed. 


Internal Improvements.—In his First An- 
nual Message (page 2751) President Pierce 
declares that the subject of internal im- 
provements ‘‘has stood as a deep graven 
line of division between statesmen of emi- 
nent ability and patriotism’’; refers to 
President Jackson’s message of May 27, 
1830, on the subject; and asks Congress 
for a reconsideration of the subject, with 
a view to adopting a settled standard of 
action. In vetoing certain bills making 
appropriations for works coming under this 
head (page 2790), the President fully dis- 
cusses the several phases of the question 
and clearly defines his opposing attitude, 
summing up with these words: ‘‘On the 
other hand, so long as these improvements 
are carried on by appropriations from the 
Treasury the benefits will continue to in- 
ure to those alone who enjoy the facilities 
afforded, while the expenditure will be a 
burden upon the whole country and the 
discrimination a double injury to places 
equally requiring improvement, but not 
equally favored by appropriations.” He 
seeks to illustrate the difficulty of knowing 
what improvements may properly be pro- 
vided by the national government and what 
should be left to individual or state enter- 
prise, by concrete examples of railroads 
and harbor improvements. Again, in 1856, 
several bills of the same nature were ve- 
toed by the President. In fact, nearly all 
of the vetoed measures during this admin- 
istration were \bills of this nature. 


Commerce.—In his Second Annual Mes- 
sage (page 2808) President Pierce was 
able to say: “Our foreign commerce has 
reached a magnitude and extent nearly 
equal to that of the first maritime power 
of the earth, and exceeding that of any 
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other.’”’ Especial emphasis was laid in this 
message upon the necessity of securing 
by treaty with the other world powers a 
recognition of the rights of neutrals in 
time of war as the best means of conserv- 
ing the commercial interests and safety of 
the country. Great progress was made by 
the administration in securing from Buro- 
pean nations a treaty agreement to the 
principle that free ships make free goods, 
except in the case of articles contraband 
of war, and that neutral property other 
than contraband, though on board enemy’s 
ships, shall be exempt from confiscation. 
The condition of the commercial aspects 
of the country during the four years’ ad- 
ministration is presented in the following 
table: 


1853 1854 
DINPOLES: eieis aelelelelse ee $263,777,265 $297,803,794 
ISX pOrtas Novem s oelae as 203,489,282 237,048,764 
Miles of Railway..... 15,360 16,720 
Tons of Vessels Built. 427,494 536,046 
No. of Immigrants.... 368,645 427,833 

1855 1856 
LIM OLUS ss Gayctere cies cle $257,808,708 $310,442,310 
WED OGUS saptee aie cheer mere 218,909,503 281,219,423 
Miles of Railway..... 374 22,016 
Tons of Vessels Built. 583,450 469,293 
No. of Immigrants.... 200,877 195,857 
Tariff.—iIn his First Annual Message, 


President Pierce (page 2747) asks the at- 
tention of Congress to the consideration of 
a decrease in duties, in view of the sur- 
plus in the Treasury. Again, in his Third 
Annual Message he says (page 2871): ‘‘The 
conspicuous fact that the annual revenue 
from all sources exceeds by many millions 
of dollars the amount needed for a prudent 
and economical administration of public 
affairs, can not fail to suggest the propri- 
ety of an early revision and reduction of 
the tariff of duties on imports.’’ In his 
Fourth Annual Message (page 2941) he 
urges a reduction so that the revenue 
from customs should not exceed forty- 
eight or fifty millions. Congress according- 
ly passed the act of March 8, 1857, ‘‘re- 
ducing the duty on imports, and for other 
purposes,’’ 


Army.—iIn his Second Annuat Message 
President Pierce (page 2819) urges that 
the forces be increased to prevent the 
Indian atrocities on the frontier, and adds: 
“Without increase of the military force 
these scenes will be repeated, it is to be 
feared, on a larser scale and with more dis- 
astrous consequences.’’ -At the previous 
session of Congress a bill was passed in- 
creasing the pay of the rank and file of 
the Army, which the President reports 
“has had beneficial results, not only in fa- 
cilitating enlistments,| but in obvious im- 
provement in the class of men who enter 
the service.’’ He regrets that the increase 
had not been extended to the officers. To 
meet the present needs of the nation, he 
- asks for four new regiments, two of in- 
fantry and two of cavalry. Several sug- 
gestions are made in this message to re- 
form the Army organization, especially in 
the direction of the creation of a retired 
list in order to provide, for officers who, 
having rendered distinguished. or even 
meritorious service, would, by the standard 
of seniority be promoted to posts which 
impairment by age would render them unfit 
to fill. He asks that a test of one year 
‘be made of the efficacy of the plan pro- 
osed. The organization of the artillery 
s subjected to criticism because the force 
as then organized required infantry duty 
from the force, because of its arrangement 
in regiments instead of batteries. 
In his Fourth Annual Message (page 
2941) he commends the work of the Army 
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in suppressing the hostile demonstrations 
of the Indians and reiterates his recom- 
mendatien for the adoption of measures of 
reform in the organization and in the in- 
crease of the force which ‘‘during the past 
year hag been so constantly employed 
against the hostile Indians in various 
quarters that it can scarcely be said to 
have been a peace establishment.”’ 


Navy.—The Navy was substantially in- 
ereased during this administration by the 
addition of six new steam frigates, of 
which the President says (page 2942): 
“The condition of the Navy is not merely 
satisfactory but exhibits the most gratify- 
ing evidences of increased vigor. ... The 
new frigates ordered by Congress are now 
(1856) afloat and two of them are in ac 
tive service. They are superior models of 
naval architecture and with their formid- 
able battery add largely to public strength 
and security.’’ 


Among the reforms in the organization 
of the Navy carried through by this admin- 
istration were the apprentice system by 
which boys were trained for service on a 
three years’ cruise in national vessels, the 
permission granted to honorably discharged 
seamen to enlist after a few months with- 
out cessation of pay, and the law for the 
promotion of discipline in the naval force. 
Pierce, Franklin: 

Annual messages of, 2740, 2806, 2860, 

2930. 

Biographical sketch of, 2728. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 3979. 

Domestic relations discussed by, 
2874, 2930, 2950. 

Exequaturs granted consuls of Great 
Britain revoked by, 2924, 2925. 

Finances discussed by, 2746, 2817, 
2870, 2940. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 2731, 
2745, 2807, 2864, 2904. 

Inaugural addresses of, 2730. 

Intercourse with British minister 
terminated by, 2908. 

Internal dissensions discouraged by, 
2755, 2930. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
2751, 2789, 2790, 2919, 2920, 2921. 

Large standing army unnecessary in 
time of peace, 2733. , 

Portrait of, 2227. 

Powers of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments discussed by, 2751, 2755, 
2780, 2789, 2790, 2855, 2874, 2919, 
2920, 2921, 2930. 

Proclamations of— 
Boundary line with Mexico, 2926. 
Commercial agreement with Great 

Britain, 2858, 2922. 
Exequaturs issued consuls of Great 
Britain revoked, 2924, 2925. 
Extraordinary session of— 
Congress, 2927. 
Senate, 2959. 
Military expeditions against— 
Cuba, 2805. (See illustration op- 
_ posite 2817.) 
Mexico, 2804. 
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Nicaragua, 2921. 


Pe cibe granted certain ports, 
Unlawful combination in Ka 
2923. BFC e 


Prosperous condition of country dis- 
cussed by, 2755, 2950. 

Retirement of, from Presidency al- 
luded to by, 2949. 

Sectional agitation in the States dis- 
cussed by, 2755, 2874, 2930. 
Special session message of, 2927. 
State of the Union discussed by, 

2740, 2806, 2874, 2930. 


System of government discussed by, 
2745, 2825, 2874. 


Tariff discussed by, 2747, 2871, 2941. 
Veto messages of— 
Deepening channel over— 
St. Clair flats, 2919. 
St. Mary’s River, 2920, 
French spoliation claims, 2840. 
Grant of lands for benefit of in- 
digent insane, 2780. 
Improvement of— 
Des Moines Rapids, 2921. 


Navigation of Patapsco River, 
2921, 
Ocean mail transportation, 2855. 
Removing obstructions to naviga- 
tion in Mississippi River, 2919. 
Repair and ‘preservation of public 
works, 2789. 


Reasons for vetoing, 2790. 


Pilgrim Fathers.——A name given by Wil- 
liam Bradford in his journal to certain 
emigrants under the leadership of Brad- 
ford, Brewster, Cushman, Carver, and Miles 
Standish, who came to New England early 
in the seventeenth century on account of 
religious differences in England and founded 
the colony of Plymouth. Those who came 
in the first three ships are also called ‘‘old 
comers” or ‘forefathers.’ The first ship, 
the Mayflower, arrived on the coast in De- 
cember, 1620, and had on board 108 souls. 
The Fortune came in November, 1621, with 
twenty-nine, and the Anne and Little James 
came in August, 1628, bringing forty-six 
persons. In religion the Pilgrims were Sepa- 
ratists or Independents, while the settlers 
of Massachusetts Bay were Puritan, who 
at first adhered to the Church of England 
and endeavored to purify it. 


Pilgrims, tercentenary of landing of, 
celebration of, 8861. 


Pinchot-Ballinger Controversy. — James 
R. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior un- 
der Roosevelt, and Gifford Pinchot, Chief 
Forester, attacked the policy and conduct 
of Mr. R. A. Ballinger, Secretary of the 
Interior under President Taft, in the mat- 
ter of the conservation of the natural re, 
sources in the public domain, using as their 
principal text the course of Mr. Ballinger 
with reference to the coal lands in Alaska. 


Congress, in January, 1910, appointed 
a committee consisting of six members 
from each house to investigate the charges. 
In September the four Democratic mem- 
bers and one “‘insurgent’’ Republican met 
in Minneapolis, and drafted a report rec- 
ommending the dismissal of Mr. Ballinger. 
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The seven ‘‘regular’’ Republican members 
issued a majority report, Dec. 7, 1910, in 
which it was declared that the evidence did 
not exhibit Mr. Ballinger as being anything 
but a competent and honorable gentleman, 
honestly and _ faithfully performing the 
duties of his high office with an eye single 
to the public interest. The most important 
finding of the committee was that coal 
mines on the public land should be leased, 
not sold, by the Government. The attacks 
on Mr. Ballinger, however, continued, and 
he resigned his office before the close of 
President Taft’s administration. 
Pine-Tree Money.—On May 27, 1652, the 
general court of Massachusetts passed an 
act establishing a mint at Boston. John 
Hull was appointed mint master, and he 
began the coinage of shillings, 6d. pieces, 
and 3d. pieces. This was called pine-tree 
money from a design on the obverse of a 
pine-tree encircled by a grained ring, with 
the Jegend ‘‘Masathusets. In.’’ The coin- 
age was discontinued on the death of the 
mint master, Oct. 1, 1683. 


Pines, Isle of.—An island, with an area 


of almost 1,000 square miles, off the west 
end of Cuba and comprised within the prov- 
ince of Havana. (See Cuba.) 


Pines, Isle of, Cuba, referred to, 6739. 
Pioneering, illustrations of, opposite 
886, 1425, 2240, 2692. 


Piracy.—Robbery on the high seas. In ther 
law of nations the essential element of 


“piracy is the intention of preying indis- 


criminately on the human race, and not a 
desire to interfere with the trade of some 
distinct power. As the high seas are not 
under the jurisdiction of any one state, 
the crime of piracy is triable in any court. 
The difference: between a pirate and a pri- 
vateer consists in these facts, that where- 
as the former is a sea rover who preys 
on the vessels and goods\of any nation he 
may chance to run across, or who makes 
descents upon land for purposes of_plun- 
der, a privateer, on the other hand, has 
for his purpose the preying upon the com- 
merce of a hostile nation only; he is 
under bond to the state whose flag he flies 
and of which he carries the commission 
or letter of marque granting him a share 
in the prizes taken. A _ privateer exceed- 
ing his commission might not be consid- 
ered a pirate, but one with commissions 
from two opposite belligerents would be, for 
it would be apparent that his motive would 
be plunder of both. A vessel of a part of 
a country organized for rebellion has been 
held to be piratical because, although it 
may have a commission, such commission 
issued by an unknown and unrecognized 
power can not be admitted as valid, as it 
offers no guaranty of legal belligerent be- 
havior. Piracy in the international sense 
of the word, however, is a crime against 
all nations; but any nation may class other 
crimes under this head. 


The United States in 1820 made the 
slave-trade piracy for any of its citizens 
on any ship and for persons not citizens 
on any of its vessels. Notwithstanding 
this law passed by the United States, slave 
trading was not piracy in the international 
sense of the word. Search of a vessel by 
a public ship of another state is a war 
right only, but the right to search on sus- 
picion of piracy exists at all times. The 
usual penalty for Leiegt is the confiscation 
of the vessel and hanging of the crew, 
while the penalty for privateers is at 
most imprisonment. (See also Privateer 


ing.) 


Piracy 


Piracy: 

Cuba, piracies from, suppressed, 782. 

Gulf of Mexico, force employed in, 
for suppression of, 826. 

Mediterranean Sea infested with 
piracies, 929. 

Practice of— 

Death penalty for, discussed, 2202. 
Must be suppressed, 848: 

Prizes captured by pirates, recom- 
mendations regarding recapture of, 
3248. 

Puerto Rico, 
pressed, 783. 

Sumatra, American vessels attacked 
by pirates on coast of, 1159. 

Vessels instructed to defend them- 
selves against, 3248. 

West Indies, 758, 765, 984, 
Suppression of, in, 929. 


Pittsburg Landing (Tenn.), Battle of. 
(See Shiloh (Tenn.), Battle of.) 


Pi-Ute Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Plague, The (see also Contagious Dis- 
éases; International Sanitary Con- 
ference; Quarantine Regulations): 

Regulations to prevent introduction 
of, into United States, 4501. 
Revoked, 4509. 


Plant Industry, Bureau of,—This bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture conducts 
experiments in economic botany, physiology, 
and diseases of plants and forest trees ; plant 
breeding; soil bacteriology ; biophysics; ac- 
climatization and adaptation of plants. It 
also studies farm management; demonstra- 
tion work with farmers in improved farm 
practice ; conditions of agriculture under dry 
land, irrigation and other special conditions. 
It also collects and tests seeds and plants 
from foreign countries. It engages in the 
purchase and distribution of seeds, largely 
through members of Congress; makes tests 
of imported and domestic seeds, and estab- 
lishes standard grades of grain and cotton. 
It takes care of department parks and con- 
servatories, and manages the Arlington Hx- 
perimental farm. 


There are more than 6,300,000 farms in 
the United States. The primary function of 
this bureau is to assist the farmer to in- 
crease the output per acre and at the same 
time to build up and maintain the fertility 
of the soil. ; 

Study of the diseases of forest trees, 

_plants, fruit, potatoes, cotton and truck 
crops engage the attention of the bureau. 
In one recent year $2,730,892 was expended 
in fighting diseases of plants. Standard 
grades of cotton and corn have been estab- 
lished by the bureau and enacted into law 
by Congress to the advantage of both buyer 
and seller. 


Plaster of Paris, restriction on importa- 
tion of, removed by proclamation, 
603, 605. 


Platforms.—In politics the platform of a 


party is the public declaration of the prin- 
ciples that the party represents. In May, 
1832, a national assembly of young men 
was held in Washington, D. C., to indorse 
the nomination of Henry Clay by the Na- 
tional Republican party. They agreed to 


piracies from, sup- 
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Plattsburg 


the first platform ever adopted by a na- 
tional convention. In 1844 both the Whigs 
and Democrats drew up platforms, but in 
1848 the Whigs refused to commit them- 
selves by a platform. After this time the 
adoption of party platforms by national 
conventions became general. 


Platt Amendment. (See Cuba.) 
Platt National Park. (See Parks, Na- 
tional. ) 


Plattsburg, The, surrender of persons 
charged with murder on board of, re- 
ferred to, 1808. 


Plattsburg (N. Y.), Battle of.—The 
overthrow of Napoleon by the allied powers 
in 1814 released many British soldiers from 
service in Europe, and several thousand of 
them were sent to reenforce the little army 
in Canada. By Aug. 1, Governor-General 
Prevost had 15,000 troops under his com- 
mand at Quebec, most of them hardened 
veterans from the Peninsula. One brigade 
was sent west. The remainder were held 
for a contemplated invasion of New York. 
Wilkinson and Hampton had been retired 
from the American Army and Gen. George 
Izard was placed in command of the right 
wing of the Army of the North, May 4, 1814, 
with headquarters at Plattsburg, N. Y., near 
the head of Lake Champlain. Notwithstand- 
ing it was evident that the British contem- 
plated a descent upon New York by_way 
of Lake Champlain and the Hudson, Izard 
was detached from his command and sent 
with 4,000 men to the Niagara frontier, 
leaving Gen. Macomb in command with 
about 3,500 men, Sept. 6, 1814, the British 
army, fully 14,000 strong, already upon 
American soil, marched toward Plattsburg. 
Maj. Wool, with a body of about 300 regu- 
lars, met the invading army at Beekman- 
town, about four miles north of Plattsburg, 
and subjected it to a harassing fire all 
the way to the Saranac River. Wool’s re- 
treating column crossed the stream to 
South Plattsburg and destroyed the bridges. 
Though in overwhelming force, the British 
army was checked, with a loss in killed and 
wounded of more than 200 men, The Amer- 
ican loss was 45. \ 


From Sept. 7 to 11, Prevost’s army 
rested, preparatory to acting in conjunction 
with the fleet on Lake Champlain. On the 
11th, while the forces of Macomb and Pre- 
vost contended on land, a desperate naval 
battle was fought on Lake Champlain be- 
tween the American and British fleets, the 
former under Macdonough and the latter 
under Downie. This battle lasted for two 
hours, resulting in victory for the Ameri- 
eans. The British lost 200 men and the 
commodore of the fleet, The news of the 
naval victory reached the contending armies 
at a critical point of the battle and turned 
the tide in favor of the Americans. Prevost 
fled with his army to Champlain, leaving 
behind his sick and wounded and large 
quantities of stores. Sept. 24 the British 
returned to Canada, having lost in the ex- 
pedition about 2,000 men. (See Lake Cham- 
plain, Battle of, and illustration opposite 
page 942.) 


Plattsburg, N. Y., battle of, British 
troops defeated in, 534, 


Plattsburg Training Camp—The wave of 
Preparedness (q. v.) which swept over the 
country in 1914, 1915, and 1916, was respon- 
sible for the establishment of a training 
camp for college graduates and business and 
professional men at Plattsburg, N. Y., in 
1915. The camp was under the direction of 
the United States Regular Army, and di- 


Plattsburg 


rectly under Major-General Leonard Wood, 
commander of the Department of the East. 
The camp was so successful and attracted so 
much attention that other similar camps 
were established in different parts of the 
country during the following year. The 
Plattsburg camp was held again in 1916, and 
in 1917 was used as a training center for 
officers volunteering for service in-the Euro- 
pean War. Attendance at the camp was 
voluntary, and did not increase the attend- 
ant’s military obligations to the Govern- 
ment; and the camp was established pri- 
marily for those men who wished to increase 
their potential military effectiveness for the 
country, but who were unable to assume 
service in the National Guard. 

Playgrounds.—The playground movement 
owes its origin in the United States to a 
realization of the importance of organized 
recreation in the development of the indi- 
vidual and of the community, together with 
the growth of urban congestion and com- 


mercialized amusements which has altered . 


radically the facilities for recreation within 
the past few decades. The establishment 
of recreation centers, both daytime and 
evening, both* separate and in the public 
schools, has gone along hand in hand with 
the establishment of playgrounds. 

From their organization, cities in New 
England had set apart land for common 
usage, known as ‘“‘Commons,’’ which became 
naturally the center of the public recrea- 
tion in those localities. In the third de- 
eade of the nineteenth century, an enthus- 
iasm for outdoor gymnasium work led to 
the establishment of an outdoor gymnasium 
in Salem, Massachusetts in 1821, followed 
by others in surrounding towns; but the 
movement had died out by 1830. There is a 
record of a vacation school in Boston in 
1866, and of others in 1879 and 1881. In 
1872, Brookline, Massachusetts, became the 
first city to purchase land for playground 
purposes, ang the first park playground and 
recreation center was opened in Chicago in 
1876. In 1886, a number of sand gardens 
for children were started in Boston, where 
in 1889 arose the first public gymnasium for 
adult men. New York State provided in 
1888 for the incorporation of societies to 
further public recreation, and a landmark 
in the playground movement is 1903, the 
date of the formation of the Public School 
Athletic League. Later developments of 
playgrounds in large cities have been asso- 
ciated with general reform endeavors con- 
cerned with the abolition of the slums, the 
lesson being early learned that evils can 
best be combated by substituting channels 
for normal development. 

Latest available. figures indicate that 
there are in the United States 414 cities 
maintaining 3,270 public recreation centers 
and playgrounds. The paid workers num- 
ber 7,122, of whom 1,058 are employed 
throughout the year. Six hundred and 
seventy-five of the centers are open through- 
out the year, and 65 cities maintain train- 
ing classes for their playground directors 
. and teachers. The most common forms *of 
activity are folk dancing, story-telling, 
civics, industrial work, swimming, tramping, 
singing. (See also Social Settlements.) 
Pleasant Hill (La.), Battle of.—After 
the defeat of the Federal army under Gen. 
Banks at Sabine Cross Roads, April 8, 1864, 
it retreated by way of Pleasant Grove to 
Pleasant Hill, about eighteen miles south, 
where Banks was joined by Gen. A. J. 
Smith with 10.000 men. Occupying a 
strong position here, the Federals awaited 
the pursuing force under Kirby Smith and 
Dick Taylor. April 9, about 4 o’clock in 
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‘ began the attack. 


Pocket, The 


the afternoon, the Confederates came up and 


In the battle which en- 
sued they were checked and some of the 
pune they had taken the day before at Sa- 
ine Cross Roads were retaken. Banks now 
returned to the Red River at Grand Ecore, 
having lost in the AA 18 guns, 5,000 
men, 1380 wagons, 1,200 horses, and many 
small arms. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia among cattle, dis- 


cussed, 4578, 4508, 4771, 5112, 5383, 
5764, 5887. 


Plumed Knight of Maine.—A soubriquet 
given to James G. Blaine. 


Plymouth, celebration of tercentenary 
of landing of Pilgrims at, 8861. 


Plymouth Colony.—The earliest settlement 


in Massachusetts. It was founded by a 
party of English Separatists who arrived 
in this country- Dee. 21, 1620, and landed 
for permanent settlement in the following 
January. These Separatists were dissent- 
ers from the Church of England. Unlike 
the Puritans, who sought to purify the 
church, they regarded such purification as 
hopeless, and therefore advocated and prac- 
ticed separation. The Plymouth colonists 
came to America from Delft, Holland, 
whither they had emigrated from Plym- 
outh, England. One of the chief objects 
in coming to America was to enjoy their 
religion without molestation. The com- 
pany named their settlement Plymouth, 
partly because it had been so called by 
Capt. John Smith, who had previously sur- 
veyed the harbor, and partly because the 
people of Plymouth, England, had treated 
them kindly. Miles Standish was made 
captain, with military authority, soon after 
landing, and John Carver was chosen the 
first governor of the colony. They en- 
tered into a treaty with Massasoit, chief 
of the Wampanoags, which was faithfully 
kept for fifty-five years. No royal charter 
was ever granted. With the arrival of the 
ship Fortune and twenty-nine immigrants 
in 1621 came a land patent from the Coun- 
cil for New England. The patent did not 
fix territorial limits, but allowed 100 acres 
of land to each immigrant and 1,500 for 
public buildings, and empowered the gran- 
tees to make laws and set up a government. 
After enduring many hardships and priva- 
tions the first colonists were joined by 
others from England and material pros- 
perity followed. Plymouth Colony became 
a member of the New England Confedera- 
tion in 1643. By the Massachusetts char- 
ter of 1691 it was united with the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. 


Plymouth Company.—1n 1606 a company 
of merchants of Bristol and Plymouth, 
England, were incorporated under a char- 
ter granted by James I. and called the 
North Virginia Company. They became a 
rival of the London Company. In 1607, 
haying obtained a grant of land between 
Long Salsha and Passamaquoddy Bay, they 
sent out two ships carrying a company 
of colonists commanded by George Pop- 
ham, A settlement was attempted on the 
Kennebec, but Popham died and the other 
colonists returned home. The company con- 
tinued to exist till 1620, when it was 
reorganized as the New England»Company 
or Council for New Wngland. ; 


Plymouth, N. C., capture of, referred to, 
3458. 

Pocket, The, convention with Texas, 
for adjustment of claims in case of 
1686. 


Pocket-Borough 


Pocket-Borough.—An opprobrious term re- 
ferring to a political division supposed to 
be completely controlled by a leader or boss; 
especially with the implication that it is 
controlled by the use of money from his 
pocket. 


Pocket Vetoes. (See the several Pres- 
idents; the several messages.) 


Point Barrow, Alaska, refuge station 
established at, 5476. 


Pola assigned to Italy, 8704. 


Poland.—A country of central Europe, 


bounded on the west by Germany; on the 
south by Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and 
Roumania; on the east by Ukraine and 
Russia; and on the north by Lithuania, 
East Prussia, Danzig and the Baltic Sea. 
Even several years after the close of the 
World War, its eastern boundary was in 
dispute with Soviet Russia; its northern 
boundary in dispute with Lithuania; and 
with territories to its north and southwest 
to be determined by plebiscites. However, 
its probable final area was carefully com- 
puted at 150,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of some 30,000,000. 


History—The history of Poland is en- 
tirely legendary until the middle of the 
ninth century, when there is some evidence 
for believing that a central kingdom was 
established from a number of tribes. How- 
ever, it is not until the latter half of the 
tenth century, when the country became 
Christianized, that Poland swings into the 
orbit of Buropean history. About 1200, 
Pomerania separated itself from Poland, 
and in 1241 the country was overrun by 
Mongol tribes, was conquered, and was gen- 
erally subdivided. Soon after this, German 
and Jewish colonists entered the country, 
and helped to add to its economic growth. 
In the fourteenth century, Poland regained 
its territorial integrity, with Cracow as the 
capital. At this time, Galicia also was an- 
nexed. 


From 1386 to 1572, Poland was under the 
Jagellon dynasty, which brought the coun- 
try to its greatest power, eventually reach- 
ing an area of about 375,000 square miles 
and a population of 15,000,000. Lithuania 
was added in 1549, and later much of the 
Ukraine and Livonia. The Protestant Re- 
formation swept through Poland, but soon 
gave way before a strong Catholic reaction. 
In the seventeenth century, Poland was 
drawn into wars with Sweden, and with the 
Cossacks of Russia. She was defeated in 
the Battle of Warsaw in 1656, and much 
Polish territory had to be ceded to Russia. 
In 1674, the crown was given to John So- 
bieski, who, with German_ forces, saved 
Vienna from the Turks; and in the follow- 
ing years Poland was engaged in struggles 
with the Turks, the Saxons and later with 
Sweden again. 


The early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw the beginning of Russian pene- 
tration into Poland, and the decline of 
Polish power. The Russian court allied _ it- 
self with certain elements Serie the Pol- 
ish nobility, and began to control the selec- 
tion of the Polish rulers. The countr 
hence became torn by civil wars. In 1764, 
Poland was invaded by a Russian army, and 
the Russian successes made inevitable the 
cession of further territory to the Tsar’s 
domain, In order also to profit by the 
Polish reverses, Austria and Prussia joined 
Russia in the first pees of Poland. By 
treaty of August 5, 1772, Russia got part 
of old Lithuania, Prussia got West Prussia 
and other territory and Austria got Galicia. 
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Again Russia allied herself with the reac- 
tionary Polish nobility, aud invaded the 
country again in 1792. The Poles rallied 
under the leadership of Kosciuszko, and 
defeated the enemy at Dubienka on July 
17, 1792; but a Prussian invasion was fol- 
lowed oe the second partition, in 1793, Rus- 
sia taking more of Lithuania and Polish 
Ukraine, and Prussia adding a large slice 
of territory on the west. 


Again the Poles rose under Kosciuszko, 
and the Russians were driven from War- 
saw, but again internal dissensions proved 
fatal, and on October 10, 1794, the Poles 
went down in complete defeat. In 1795, 
therefore, the partition of all the remainder 
of Poland occurred, and Poland ceased to 
exist as an independent country. Under 
Napoleon, the Duchy of Warsaw was cre- 
ated in Polish territory, but vanished with 
the final defeat of Napoleon. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 confirmed the final par- 
tition of Poland by distributing the Duchy 
of Warsaw amon Russia, Prussia and 
Austria, so that in all Russia obtained 
some 220,500 square miles of Poland, Prus- 
sia 26,000 square miles, and Austria 30,500 
square miles. 


In Austria (Galicia), the Poles were well- 
treated, whereas in Prussia they were sub- 
jected to suppression and colonization, so 
that the problem of racial antagonism con- 
tinued in Prussian Poland into the 
twentieth century. For a period of years 
after the Congress of Vienna, the majority 
of the Poles, who were in Russian Poland, 
were well treated ; but a revolt in 1831 saw 
the beginning of suppression and deporta- 
tion. Further revolts against Russian rule 
occurred in 1846 and in 1848, but in 1855 
the Russian Government granted amnesty 
and conditions became better. But in the 
sixties further revolts occurred, so that in 
1868 Poland was annexed to Russia out- 
right, and whatever of autonomous govern- 
ment had existed in Russian Poland came 
to an end. Russia colonized the country, 
dispersed many of its inhabitants, exiled the 
Polish nationalist leaders, banned the Pol- 
ish language, and in other ways tried to 
thwart the expression of Polish national 
consciousness. In the World War, Russian 
Poland was overrun by the Austro-German 
forces in 1915, and remained in their hands 
until the end of the War. 


The creation of an independent Polish 
state was in the program of the Entente 
Allies and the United States, and with 
their victory, the independence of Poland 
was proclaimed on November 9, 1918. , On 
June 28, 1919, the Treaty of Versailles 
recognized the independence. of Poland. In 
the following months, Poland opened war 
upon Bolshevist Russia, and invaded it, but 
was defeated. However, the final terms of 
peace with Russia gave the Poles an eastern 
boundary beyond that which had been ten- 
tatively set by the Allies. Poland also was 
engaged in war with Lithuania, with the 
hope of extending her northern boundary, 
and for a time pose to include much of the 
Ukraine within the territory flying the Pol- 
ish flag. The country was in a wretched 
economic condition as a result of the 
World War, and suffering and disorganiza- 
tion were acute. Poland was in close under- 
standing with France, who dictated its 
foreign policy. 


Cities —The capital is Warsaw, with 
population of 820,000. Lodz has 460,000 
nhabitants, Lwow and Wilno about 240,- 
000; Cracow, 200,00 and Poznan, 175,000. 


Religion —The great majority of the peo- 
ple are Roman Catholics ead there te ao 
established church, and ere is theoretical 


Poland : 


eanelity for all faiths. However, theré are 
about 3,500,000 Greek Catholics, 2,400,000 
Protestants and 3,000,000 Jews in the 
country. 


Finance.—For the nine months ending 
March 31, 1920, the receipts were 3,000,- 
000 Polish marks and the expenditure, 15,- 
000,000,000. The internal debt is given 
as 5% milliards of Polish marks, probably 
since increased; and the foreign debt as 
follows: To the United States, $143,000,- 
000; to France, 114,000,000 francs; to 
Great Britain, 929,000 pounds; to Italy, 
6,500,000 lire; to Holland, 16,500,000 flor- 
ins. The mark was fixed as the temporary 
unit of currency; it is equal to about $0.23 
in United States currency at its normal 
value, and to 100 Polish pfennigs. 


Production and Commerce.—Poland is 
predominantly agricultural, being divided 
chiefly into small farms and the large 
estates of the nobility. In 1912, about half 
of the farms were under 5 hectares, with 
221%4% between 5 and 25 hectares, About 
85% of the area of Poland is productive, 
of which about 25% is forest land, with 
more than half of the remainder arable, and 

_the rest pasture and meadows. Excluding 

the Wilno and Grodno Provinces, the 
annual production of present Poland before 
the World War was 3,100,000 metric tons 
of wheat; 8,300,000 of rye; 2,300,000 of 
barley; 4,400,000 of oats; 32,600,000 - of 
otatoes ; and 6,300,000 of beets. Before the 

ar there were in this territory 2,850,000 
horses, 16,375,000 cattle, 8,210,000 sheep, 
12,000,000 swine; but the distress during 
and after the War has sharply reduced these 
figures. There are many distilleries and 
some sugar refineries. The most important 
industries are the textile, food, metal and 
mining. 

The most important minerals found and 
worked are coal; iron ore; zinc and lead 
ore; mineral salt; rock oil; potassium salt. 
The petroleum deposits in Galicia are ex- 
tensive. 

In 1920, the United States exported to 
Poland and Danzig goods valued at $69,929,- 
171, and imported from Poland and Danzig 
goods valued at $739,114. 


_ Communications.—There are more than 
30,000 miles of roads. The railways, which 
are owned by the state, have some 7,300 
miles open for operation. There are about 
1,800 post-offices, more than 1,200 post and 
telegraph offices, 60,000 miles of telegraph 
line, 8,500 miles of telephone line. 


Poland: 
Food to be given, 8685. 
Germany and, difficulty of drawing 
boundary between, 8791. 
Independence of— 
Discussed, 8696, 8731. 
Recognition of, 8689. 
Resolution of peace does not pro- 
vide for, 8851. 
Urged as necessary, 8202, 8403, 
8425, 8451, 8862, 8866. 
Kosciuszko statue to be erected in 
Washington by citizens of, 6860. 
Russia and, war and negotiatious 
between, discussed, 8861. 
Situation in, referred to, 8910. 
Suppression of, discussed, 8788. ; 
Ukrainians, three million, included in 
boundaries of, 8837. 
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Polar Congress, International, at Ham 
burg, Germany, 4535. 


Policemen’s Strikes condemned, 8796. 
Policy, Foreign. (See Foreign Policy.) 
Poliomyelitis. (Infantile Paralysis.)— 


‘So far as can be discovered, this disease is 


of recent origin. At least, the first serious 
poliomyelitis outbreak occurred in New York 
in 1907. The disease, which is acutely in- 
fectious, is caused by a strong virus which 
distributes itself generally throughout the 
body, but attacks in particular the brain 
and the spinal cord. Infection may be either 
direct, as from the nose or mouth of a per- 
son suffering from the disease or carrying 
the virus without injury to himself; or in- 
direct, as from the use of a towel or drink- 
ing glass after such a person. The name of 
infantile paralysis, generally used to de- 
scribe the disease, owes its origin to the 
fact that the disease usually attacks young 
children, especially those under five; and to 
the fact that paralysis, complete, partial, or 
slight, often is an after-result. However, 
so many cases of infantile paralysis pass un- 
noticed because of the absence of evil after- 
effects that it has been estimated that 
paralysis does not occur in the majority of 
cases, although it may well occur in the 
majority of those cases where the infection 
is strong enough to make its presence evi- 
dent. The most frequent symptoms are 
fever, stiffness of the neck, digestive disturb- 
ances, and vomiting. If paralysis is to de- 
velop, it usually occurs from 2 to 8 days 
after the illness of the patient has become 
pronounced. - 


_ The most severe epidemic of poliomyelitis 
in the world occurred in New York City in 
the summer of 1916, and to a lesser extent 
in different parts of the country. It is esti- 
mated that 12,000 cases broke out in that 
period, of which almost 25% were fatal. 
All efforts to find a cure proved futile— 
drugs being useless and the best results be- 
ing obtained by injecting into the spinal 
canal of the patient a blood serum from a 
person who had had the disease some years 
previously. The best treatment would seem 
to be scientific after-care, and convalescence 
should last for from one to two years after 
the disease has departed. 


Political Contributions: 
Appropriations should replace, 7106. 
Corporations, from, discussed, 6990, 
7023. 
Evils of, diseussed, 6990. 


Political Economy: (See Economics.) 


Political Methods the only road to re- 
form in America, 8820. 


Political Parties.—The following is a list 
of the principal political parties extant and 
heretofore existent in the United States. 
(See respective names): Abolition, Ameri- 
ean, Anti-Federalists, Anti-Masonic, Demo- 
cratic. Democratic-Republican, Farmer-La- 
bor, Federalists, Free Soil, Greenback, In- 
dependence, Independence National, Liberal 
Republican, Liberty, National, National 
Anti-Slavery, National Republican, National 
Silver, Non-Partisan League, .Patrons _ of 
Husbandry, People’s, Progressive, Prohibi- | 
tion, Populist, Republican, Social Democrat, 
Socialist, Socialist Labor, Sound Money 
Democrats, Strong Government Men, Tory, 
Whig. 


Political Parties essential to popular 
government, 7405. 
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Political Prisoners. (See Civil War and 
Espionage Law.) 

Politics should be 
local offices, 7698. 


Polk, James K.—1845-1849. 
Fifteenth Administration—Demoeratic. 
Vice-President—George M. Dallas. 
Secretary of State— 
James Buchanan. 


Secretary of the Treasury— 
Robert J. Walker. 


Secretary of War— 
William L. Marcy. 
Secretary of the Navy— . 
George Bancroft. 
John Y, Mason. 
Postmaster-General— 
-e Cave Johnson. 
Attorney-General— 
John Y. Mason. 
Nathan Clifford. 
Isaac Toucey. 


Polk was elected by the Democratic party, 
Noy. 5, 1844. He was the first ‘“‘dark-horse’ 
candidate ever nominated by a prominent 
party. At the Democratic National Con- 
yention held in Baltimore, May 27-29, 1844, 
Van Buren and Cass were the leaders in the 
first eight ballots. On the ninth ballot, 
Polk’s vote rose from 44 in the eighth 
to 2338, sufficient for the nomination. 


Platform.—The platform of the party re- 
affirmed the nine sections of the platform 
of 1840 and added three more sections. 
These specified that the public lands should 
be held as the Constitution provides, and 
that proceeds from the sale should not be 
distributed among States; that the veto 
power of the President should in no wise 
be curtailed; and that all of Oregon be- 
longed to the United States, and that Texas 
should be reannexed as soon as practicable. 

Opposition—At the Whig National Con- 
vention held at Baltimore in May, 1844, 
Henry Clay was endorsed for the Presidency, 
and the first Whig national platform was 
formulated. It advocated a well-regulated 
currency, tariff for reyenue and protection, 
distribution of the money derived from sales 
of public lands, a single term for the Presi- 
dency, curtailing of Executive Power, and 
an effective, careful, and economical gov- 
ernment. The Liberty party met at Buffalo 
in convention on Aug. 80, 1843, and nomi- 
nated James G. Birney for the Presidency. 
The platform adopted at that convention an- 
nounced belief in human brotherhood, the 
abolition of slavery. 

Vote.—The popular vote cast by twenty- 
six States gave Polk, 1,337,243; Clay, 1,- 
299,068; and Birney, 62,300. The elec- 
toral vote, counted on Feb. 12, 1845, gave 
Polk 170 and Clay 105. 


Party Affiliation.—Palk was brought up 
a Jeffersonian in politics and, during the 
whole period of Jackson’s administration, 
he was a leading supporter of his ee 
As Speaker of the House (1835-1839) he 
supported Van Buren’s administration, His 
opposition to the reforms advocated by the 
anti-slavery party was firm but not rabid. 
As Governor of Tennessee (1839-1841) he 
opposed the national bank, Federal taxation 
for revenue surplus, and the policies of the 
Abolitionists. He strongly favored the re- 
annexation of Texas, and it was upon this 
issue that he was elected President. 


Political Complexion of Congress.—In the 
Twenty-ninth Congress (1845-1847) _ the 
Senate, of 56 members, was composed of 
30 Democrats, 25 Whigs, and 1 vacancy ; 
and the House, of 225 members, was made 


separated from 
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up of 141 Democrats, 78 Whigs, and 6 
Americans. In the Thirtieth Congress 
(1847-1849) the Senate, of 58 members, 
was composed of 387 Democrats and 21 
Whigs; and the House, of 227 members, 
was made up of 108 Democrats, 115 Whigs, 
and 4 Independents. 


Public Debt.—The public debt of the 
United States during the years of Polk’s 
administration stood as follows: 1846, $15,- 
550,202.97; 1847, $38,826,534.77; 1848, 
$47,044,862,23; 1849, $63,061,858.69. 

In his First Annual Message (page 2252 
President Polk referred to the ee see! 
guishment of the public debt by a previous 
administration and cherished the hope that, 
by especial effort, his administration might 
bring about the same most desirable result. 
But the expenses due to the wars in which 
the country became involved soon dispelled 
all hope of accomplishing his purpose. 


Tariff—titn his First Annual Message 
(page 2253) President Polk discusses the 
tariff in theory and the scale of the tariff 
of 1842 specifically. He points out the 
difference between the revenue standard 
and the protection standard, and says: “It 
does not follow that Congress should levy 
the highest duty on all articles of import 
which they will bear within the revenue 
standard, for such rates would probably pro- 
duce a much larger amount than the eco- 
nomical administration of the Government 
would require.’”’ Such incidental protection 
as a tariff for revenue carries with it should 
in his opinion be so regulated that the tax 
may be made to bear equally upon consum- 
ers, and should be so arranged as to justly 
protect all industries alike. He refers to 
the fact that the tariff of 1842 was passed 
by a majority of only one vote in the Sen- 
ate and two in the House (page 2455). He 
recommends a reduction in the tariff and 
prefers the ad valorem to the specific duty. 
“Such a system, when once firmly estab- 
lished, would be permanent, and not be 
subject to the constant complaints, agita- 
tions, and changes, which must ever occur 
when duties are not laid for revenue, but 
for es protection merely of a favored in- 
erest.”” 


In a special message of June 16, 1846, 
the President presents a plan from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the modification 
of the duties. He says (page 2301): “The 
high duties at present levied on many 
articles totally exclude them from importa- 
tion, whilst the quantity and the amount 
of others which are imported are greatly 
diminished. By reducing these duties to a 
revenue standard, it is not doubted that a 
large amount of the articles on which they 
are imposed would be imported, and a cor- 
responding amount of revenue be received 
at the Treasury from this source.” On July 
30, 1846 Congress passed an act ‘reducing 
the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
poses.” This act went into effect on Dec. 
1, 1846. In his Third Annual Message the 
President (page 2403) reports the satisfac- 
tory working of this act in its first year, 
and says: ‘All the beneficial effects which 
were anticipated from its operation have 
been fully realized.””’ The revenue for the 
year was increased over $8,000,000. ‘While 
the repeal of the prohibitory and restrictive 
duties of tk. act of 1842 and the substitu- 
tion in their place of reasonable revenue 
rates levied on articles imported according 
to their actual value has increased the rev- 
enue and augmented our foreign trade, all 
the great interests of the country ‘have 
been advanced and promoted.” These re- 
sults are reported as continuing during the 
following year (page 2497). The Presi- 
dent’s attitude on the question of protection 
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is fully enunciated in his discussion of the 
American System in his Fourth Annual 
Message (page 2504). 

Foreign Policy—On the annexation of 
Texas and the possible interference by for- 
eign powers, the President said in his In- 
augural Address (page 2230): “I regard 
the question of annexation as belonging ex- 
clusively to the United States and Texas. 
They are independent powers competent to 
contract, and foreign powers have no right 
to interfere with them or to take excep- 
tions to their reunion. Foreign powers do 
not seem to appreciate the true character 
of our government. ... Foreign ‘powers 
should therefore look on the annexation of 
Texas to the United States not as the con- 
quest of a nation seeking to extend her do- 
minions by arms and violence, but as the 
peaceful acquisition of a territory once her 
own, by adding another member to our con- 
federation, with the consent of that mem- 
ber, thereby diminishing the chances of war 
and opening to them new and ever-increas- 
ing markets for their products.” In his 
First Annual Message (page 2237) the Pres- 
ident, in referring to the same subject, said: 
“We may rejoice that the tranquil and per- 
vading influence of the American principle 
of self-government was sufficient to defeat 
the purposes of British and French interfer- 
ence, and that the almost unanimous voice 
of the people of Texas has given to that 
interference a peaceful and effective rebuke. 
From this example, Wuropean governments 
may learn how vain diplomatic arts and in- 
trigues must ever prove upon this continent 
against the system of self-government which 
seems natural to our soil, and which will 
ever resist foreign interference.’”’ In the 
same message he reviews the conditions of 
the war with Mexico. 


War with Mexico.—The proclamation of 
war against Mexico (page 2320) was issued 
by President Polk on May 138, 1846. In his 
Second Annual Message (page 2321) the 
President goes fully into the Mexican War 
history. 

In his Third Annual Message, in speak- 
ing of the Mexican War (page 2394), he 
says: “I am persuaded that the best means 
of vindicating the national honor and in- 
terest and of bringing the war to an hon- 
orable close will be to prosecute it with 
increased energy and power in the vital 
parts of the enemy’s country.” In his 
Fourth Annual Message (page 2481), in 
speaking of the effects of the Mexican War, 
the President says: ‘‘One of the most im- 
portant results of the war into which we 
were recently forced with a neighboring 
nation is the demonstration it has afforded 
of the military strength of our country. 
... The great results which have devel- 
oped and been brought to light by this 
war will be of immeasurable importance in 
the future progress of our country. They 
will tend powerfully to preserve us from 
foreign collisions, and enable us to pursue 
uninterruptedly our -cherished policy of 
‘peace with all nations, entangling alli- 
ances with none.’ ” 


Panama.—A special message (page 2361) 
accompanies the treaty with Granada, which 
by its thirty-fifth article confers upon the 
United States the right of passage across 
the Isthmus of Panama. The President 
says: ‘‘The importance of this concession to 
the commercial and political interests of 
the United States can not be easily over- 
rated. The route by the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama is the shortest between the two oceans, 
and from the information herewith com- 
municated it would seem to be the most 
practicable. for a railroad or a canal.” 

Slavery.—In his Fourth Annual Message 
President Polk gives his views on slavery 
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(page 2491) in these words: “. . . No duty 
imposed on Congress by the Constitution re- 
quires that they should legislate on the sub- 
ject of slavery, while their power to do so 
is not only seriously questioned but de- 
nied by many of the soundest expounders 
of that instrument. Whether Congress shall 
legislate or not, the people of the acquired 
territories, when assembled in convention to 
form State constitutions will possess the 
sole and exclusive power to determine for 
themselves whether slavery shall or shall 
not exist within their limits. ... Any and 
all of the states possess this right, and 
Congress can not deprive them of it, The 
people of Georgia might if they chose so 
alter their Constitution as to abolish slay- 
ery within its limits, and the people of 
Vermont might so alter their Constitution 
as to admit slavery within its limits.” 


Polk, James K.: 

Acquisition of Yucatan, discussed by, 
2431. 

Advice of Senate desired by, 2299. 

American system, discussed by, 2504. 

Annexation of Texas, discussed by, 
(See Texas.) 

Annual messages of, 2235, 2321, 2382, 
2479. 

Biographical sketch of, 2221. 

Cession of California and New Mex- 
ico, discussed by. (See California 
or New Mexico.) 


Constitutional treasury recommended 
by, 2256. 
Successful operation of, discussed 
by, 2406, 2498. 

Death of announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 2546, 

Declaration of war against Mexico, 
facsimile of, opposite 2312. 

Discretionary power of President 
over nominations, removals, and 
other acts, discussed by, 2232, 2281, 
2416, 2452, 2529. 

Finances discussed by, 2252, 2346, 
2401, 2406, 2496. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 2229, 
2236, 2248, 2276, 2322, 2337, 2361, 
2386, 2431, 2437, 2444, 2480. 

Geographical distinctions in country, 
discouraged by, 2413. 

Inaugural address of, 2223, ’ 

Internal improvements, discussed by, 
2310, 2460, 2506. 

Large standing army unnecessary in. 
time of peace, 2263, 

Mexican War discussed by, 2287, 
2295, 2300, 2306, 2321, 2363, 2383, 
2415, 2437, 2481. 

Monroe Doctrine, reasserted by, 2248, 
2390, 2432. 

National banks, discussed by, 2504. 

Pocket veto of, 2460. 

Portrait of, 2220. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments, discussed by, 2310, 2456, 
2460, 2490, 2506. ’ 
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Principles of laws of war, discussed 
by, 2444. 

Proclamations of— 

Discriminating duties suspended on 

vessels of— 
Brazil, 2372. 
France, 2371. 

Existence of war between United 
States and Mexico, 2320. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
2539. 

Privileges of other ports granted 
Lewiston, N. Y., 2319. 

Retrocession of Alexander County 
to Virginia, 2320. 

Treaty with Mexico, 2477. 

Request of House for— 

Account of expense for foreign in- 
tercourse refused, 2281, 

Information regarding foreign in- 
tercourse refused by, 2416, 2452. 

Referred to, 2529. 

Request of Senate for information 
regarding annexation of Texas re- 
fused by, 2232. 

Slavery discussed by, 2490, 

State of the Union discussed by, 
2321, 2382, 2479. 

Tariff discussed by, 2253, 2301, 2348, 
2366, 24038, 2497, 2506. 

Texas, relations with, discussed by. 
(See Texas.) 

To cultivate peace and good will with 
all nations, policy of American 

* people, 2383. 

Veto messages of— 

Continuing works in Wisconsin, 
reasons for applying pocket veto, 
2460. 

French spoliation claims, 2316. 

Improvement of rivers and harbors, 


2310. 
Veto power of President discussed 
by, 2512. 
Warehousing system, discussed by, 
2405. 


Poll Tax.—An individual or head tax lev- 


ied upon the male citizens of some for- 
eign countries and a portion of the United 
States. The Federal Government has the 
power to levy such a tax in proportion to 
the census (20) but has never exercised 
it. Before the Revolution the Colonies 
levied poll taxes at various times. In 
1898 twenty-seven states and territories 
levied and collected a poll tax. Some 
states, as South Carolina, have constitu- 
tional provisions for levying the poll tax. 
In Ohio and some other states any tax on 
polls is prohibited by the constitution. In 
others, as in Massachusetts and Tennes- 
see, its payment is made a qualification for 
voting. any of the states devote their 
revenue from poll taxes to free schools. 


Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co. (See Income Tax Cases.) 


Polygamy (see also Mormons): 
’ Discussed by President— 
Arthur, 4644, 4731, 4771, 4837. 
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Buchanan, 2985. 

Cleveland, 4946, 5379. 
Garfield, 4601. 

Grant, 4105, 4157, 4309, 4310. 
Harrison, Benj., 5553, 5641. 
Hayes, 4511, 4557. 

Roosevelt, 7048. 

Pardons granted persons guilty of 
unlawful cohabitation under color 
‘of polygamous marriage, 5803, 
5942. 


Ponca Commission, appointment and 
report of, discussed, 4582. 


Ponca Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Poncarar Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Pontiac’s War.—A war between the Eng- 
lish garrisons and settlers on the western 
frontier and a confederacy of the Delaware, 
Shawnee, Mingo, Ottawa, Chippewa, and 
other Indian tribes, led by Pontiac, an Otta- 
wa chief. Pontiac assembled a great council 
of Indians near Detroit April 27, 1763, and 
unfolded his plans for retarding or prevent- 
ing white settlers locating west of Pittsburg. 
To capture Detroit was Pontiac’s special 
task, and May 7 was the date selected, but 
the commander of the post was warned of 
the plot by an Indian girl, and the attempt 
was hot made. The town was surrounded, 
however, and July 31 the garrison made a 
night attack on the Indians in which 59 
English were killed or wounded. Oct. 12 
Pontiac raised the siege and retired, Forts 
Sandusky, St. Joseph, Miami. Ouatanon, 
Mackinaw, Presque Isle, Le Beuf, and Venan- 
go were taken and their garrisons massacred 
by the Indians in this war. A treaty of 
peace was made in 1766. Pontiac was mur- 
dered by a Kaskaskia Indian in 1769. 


Pontifical States. (See Italy; Papal 
States. ) 


Poor Richard’s Almanac.—In 1732 Benja- 
min Franklin began the publication of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. It contained many 
homely but very striking maxims, and for 
this reason became famous. 
Pope of Rome: 

Mediation offer from, August, 1917, 

8340. 

Replies to, from— 
Austria-Hungary, 8345. 
Germany, 8344, 

United States, 8341. 
Note to, from Germany, suggesting 

mediation in European War, 8188. 

Sentiments of regard for President, 

conveyed, referred to, 2761. 


Population.—The first United States cen- 
sus having been taken in 1790, all popu- 
lation figures previous to that date are 
based upon estimates. 

Early estimates, of somewhat doubtful ac- 
curacy, give the following population figures 
for the colonies and states since incorporated 
into the Union: 


1688...... 200,000 1760......1,695,000 
1714...... 434,000 1770......2,312,000 
1750......1,260,000 1780......2,945,000 

The people of New England were almost 


urel nglish; those of New York largely 
Bute , Pennsylvania and the countries to 
the southward attracted many Germans, 
Scotch, Irish, and Huguenot immigrants, the 
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Population 


latter settling largely in South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

_ The census of 1920 showed that in Con- 
tinental United States the number of per- 
sons living in cities and towns of more than 
2,500 inhabitants was 54,318,032, and the 
number living elsewhere, classed as rural 
population, was 51,390,739. Only slightly 
more than 9% lived-in incorporated places 
of less than 2,500, so that about-89% of 
the population lived in what may be called 
purely rural districts, 


Population, Center of.—(See Center of 
Population.) 


Populist or People’s Party.—In Decem- 
ber, 1889, a meeting of the Farmers’ and 
Laborers’ Union of America was held at 
St. Louis, Mo., for the purpose of con- 
solidating the various bodies of organ- 
ized farmers which had been formed at 
different times and places in the United 
States since 1867, and which were known 
under the general name of Grangers (q. V.). 
The consolidated body was called the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
On Dee. 2, 1890, a national convention 
was held at Ocala, Fla. Thirty-five States 
and Territories were represented by 163 


delegates. Independent political action 
was decided upon, and a platform was 
adopted advocating free silver, the sub- 


treasury plan, equal taxation, a graduated 
income tax, election of President, Vice- 
President, and Senators by direct vote, and 
prohibition of alien ownership of land. 

The second convention was held at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 19, 1891. Thirty States 
and Territories were represented by 1,418 
delegates. At this convention the Ocala 
platform was heartily indorsed and the 
name People’s party was adopted. A third 
national meeting was held at St. Louis, 
Mo., in February, 1892. It was_ decided 
to put in the field candidates for President 
and Vice-President, and on July 2, 1892, a 
national body of delegates met at Omaha, 
Nebr., and nominated Gen. James B. Weay- 
er, of. Iowa, for President, and James G. 
Field, of Virginia, for Vice-President. 
Weaver obtained a popular vote of 1,041,- 
028 and an electoral vote of 22. 


In 1896 the People’s party met at St. 
Louis, Mo., and nominated for President 
William J. Bryan of Nebraska, and for 
Vice-President Thomas E. Watson, of 
Georgia. Mr. Bryan had been previously 
nominated for the Presidency by the Demo- 
eratic party. In the popular vote_ the 
Bryan and Watson ticket (straight Popu- 
list) received 245,728 votes, and Bryan 
and Sewall ticket (Democratic and straight 
fusion ticket) 6,257,198 votes. In the 
electoral college McKinley and Hobart (Re- 
ublican candidates) received 271 votes. 
ryan, 176, Sewall 149, and Watson 27. 
On May 10, 1900, a convention of the 
fusion wing of the party met_at Sioux 
Falls, S.°D., and nominated William J. 
Bryan for President and Charles A. Town 
for Vice-President. Mr. Town withdrew 
in favor of Adlai Stevenson, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, and on Aug. 28th the ex- 
ecutive committee nominated Mr. Steven- 
son. The anti-fusion wing of the Bay 
met at Cincinnati on May 10th and nomi- 
nated Wharton Barker for President and 
Ignatius Donnelly for Vice-President. The 
emocratic and fusion nominees received 
6,374,397 popular votes and 155 electoral 
votes. The anti-fusion (middle of the gay 
wing of the People’s part; received 50,37 
popular votes. In 1904 the People’s Leite 
nominated Thomas f. Watson for President. 
and Thomas H. Tibbles for Vice-President 
y and they received 120,903 votes, In 1908 
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Watson and Samuel Williams of Indiana 
were nominated to head the ticket. The 
vote in that year fell to less than 35,000, 
and the Party then ceased to exist. . 


Pork-Barrel.—4 term applied, in compara- 


tively recent years, to the Congressional ap- 
propriations for local improvements, with 
the insinuation that they are not vital to 
the cause of the country, but that they are 
obtained as a result of “log-rolling” (q. v.) 
and favoritism, and for the purpose of im- 
pressing constituents with the importance of 
their Congressmen or Senators,—such as 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, post- 
office buildings, ete. 


Pork Products. (See Animals and Ani- 
mal Products.) 


Port Arthur Bombarded. (See illustra- 


tion opposite 7076 and Russo-Japanese 

War.) 
Port Gibson (Miss.), Battle of.—On the 
night of April 16, 1863, the Federal gun- 
boats under Admiral Porter succeeded in 
running past the batteries at Vicksburg. 
Grant ordered Sherman to make a feint on 
the Confederate batteries at Haines Bluff, 
above Vicksburg, while Porter covered the 
landing of McClernand’s and McPherson's 
corps at Bruinsburg, a few miles below 
Grand Gulf. Immediately upon landing Mc- 
Clernand pushed forward toward Port Gib- 
son. A march of eight miles brought him 
in sight of the Confederates, whom he forced 
back until dark. The next day (May 2) the 
Confederates held a strong position, which 
they stubbornly defended. That night the 
troops slept on their arms. During the 
night the Confederate forces retired across 
the Bayou Pierre, pursued next day by Mc- 
Pherson’s corps. The Federal loss was 131 
killed, 719 wounded, and 25 missing—a total © 
of 875. One thousand prisoners and 5 
cannon were taken from the Confederates. 


Port Hudson (La), Surrender of.—As 


early as August, 1862, Confederates began 


to fortify Port Hudson, a point on the Mis- 
sissippi River in Louisiana, at the terminus 
of the Clinton and Port Hudson Railroad, 
twenty-five miles above Baton Rouge and 
one hundred and forty-seven above New Or- 
leans. Dec. 14, 1862, Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banks 
took command of the Department of the 
Gulf, and in March, 1863, made a demon- 
stration against Port Hudson while Farra- 
gut’s fleet attempted to run the hatteries to 
assist Porter in the naval investment of 
Vicksburg, The attempt was a failure. Ma 
26, 18638, Banks again invested Port Hud- 
son, and was reenforced by Maj.-Gen. Au- 
gur, be bleey T. W. Sherman, and Gen. 
Weitzel, creasing his forces to 12,000 men. 
An unsuccessful assault was made on the 
27th, which showed the place to be strongly 
fortified. Banks lost 2,000 men in the as- 
sault, June 14 a second assault was made 
after a bombardment of several days by Far- 
ragut’s fleet. This was also repulsed, with 
a loss of 700 killed and wounded. Banks 
now invested the place by a series of ap- 
proaches. July 6 the news of the surrender © 
of Vicksburg reached Port Hudson, and 
three days later Gardner surrendered, with 
6,340 men and 51 ns. Besides, the gar- 
rison lost about 500 prisoners or deserters 
before the surrender, and about 700 killed 
and wounded. I 


Port Republic (Va.), Battle of.—June 9, 
1862, the morning after the skirmish be- 
tween the forces of Ewell and Frémont at 


Cross Keys, Jackson drew_in Ewell, crossed 
the branch of the Shenandoah, and destroy- 


Port Republic 


ing the bridges cut off two brigades of 
Shields’s advance from Frémont, defeated 
them in battle, and captured some 450 pris- 
oners and 800 muskets. 


Port Royal (S. C.), Expedition to.—Oct. 
29, 1861, a strong naval and military ex- 
pedition left Hampton Roads under com- 
mand of Commodore Samuel F. Du Pont 
and Gen. Thomas W. Sherman, The first 
was composed of the steam frigate Wabash, 
fourteen gunboats, twenty-two first-class and 
twelve smaller steamers, and twenty-six sail- 
ing vessels. The land forces under Sherman 
consisted of thirteen regiments of volun- 
teers, forming three brigades and numbering 
10,000 men. After a tempestuous voyage the 
fleet arrived off Port Royal, S. C., Nov. 3. 
Upon each side of the mouth of the Broad 
River is an island on which the Confederates 
had built forts. On Bay Point Fort Beaure- 
gard mounted twenty-three guns, and on Hil- 
ton Head, opposite, Fort Walker had six, 
some of them of the largest caliber. A 
fleet of eight steamers lay inside the har- 
bor. The guns of the fort were fully 
manned by 1,700 South Carolinians, and a 
field battery with 500 men supported one of 
them. On the 7th Du Pont brought his gun- 
boats into action, He manceuyred his fleet 
in a circle around the harbor between the 
forts, firing broadsides as he passed the 
Confederate batteries. His shells wrought 
havoe in the works, but the moving ships 
were little damaged: For four hours the 
battle raged, when the garrison retreated 
leaving everything behind. Forty-three guns 
were captured, Hilton Head was made the 
center of later naval operations. 


Port Royal, S. C., blockade of, re- 
moved by proclamation, 3290, 


Portage Lake, Mich., act authorizing 
establishment of new harbor lines in, 
returned, 5506. 

Portland Company, bill for relief of, 
vetoed, 5527. 

Portland, Ore., proclaimed port of de- 

livery, 2588. 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposi- 
tion at, 6798. 


Porto Rican Tobacco Company, referred 
to, 7684. 


Porto Rico.—The island of Porto Rico, 
over which the flag of the United States 
was raised in token of formal possession 
on October 18, 1898, is the most eastern 
of the Great Antilles in the West Indies 
and is separated on the east from the 
island of Saint Thomas by a distance of 
about fifty miles, and from Haiti on the 
“west by the Mona passage, seventy miles 
wide. Distances from San Juan, the capi- 
tal, to important points are as follows: 
New York, 1,411 miles; Charleston, 8S. C., 
1,200 miles: Key West, Fla., 1,050 miles; 
Havana, 1,000 miles. 


The island is a parallelogram in general 
outline, 108 miles from the east to the west 
and from 387 to 43 miles across, the area 
being about 3,600 square miles, or some- 
what less than half that of the State of 
New Jersey (Delaware has 2,050 square 
miles and Connecticut 4,990 square miles). 
The population according to an enumeration 
made by the United States Government in 
1900 showed a population of 953,243, of 
Whom 589,426 are white and 363,817 are 
colored. The density was 260 to the square 
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mile in 1900; 83.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion could not read. 


Porto Rico is unusually fertile, and its 
dominant industries are agriculture and lum- 
bering. In elevated regions the vegetation 
of the temperate zone is not unknown. 
There are more than 500 varieties of trees 
found in the forests, and the plains are 
full of palm, orange, and other trees. The 
principal crops are sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
and maize, but oranges, bananas, rice, pine- 
apples, and many other fruits are important 
products. The largest article of export from 
Porto Rico is sugar. The next is tobacco. 
Other exports in order of amount are coffee, 
fruits, molasses, cattle, timber, and hides. 


The principal minerals found in Porto 
Rico are gold, carbonates, and sulphides 
of copper and magnetic oxide of iron in 
large quantities. Lignite is found at Utuado 
and Moca, and also yellow amber. A large 
variety of marbles, limestones, and other 
building stones are deposited on the island, 
but these resources are very undeveloped. 
There are salt works at Guanica and Salina 
on the south coast, and at Cape Rojo on 
the west, and these constitute the principal 
mineral industry in Porto Rico. 

The 1920 census gave the population as 
1,297,772, an increase of 16% over 1910. 
The largest cities are San Juan, 70,707; 
Ponce, 41,561; Mayaguez, 19,069 ¥ Caguas, 
12,154; Bayamon, 10,411; and Arecibo, 10,- 
039. There were in addition 10 towns with 
between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants and 16 
with between 2,500 and 5,000. These towns 
account for about 22% of the population, 
the remainder being classed as rural. Most 
of the population is white, negroes consti- 
tuting about 30-35% of the total number of 


inhabitants. In 1910, 63% of the popula- 
tion was engaged in agriculture, mining 


and fishing; 21% in domestic and personal 
service; 8% in manufacturing; and 8% in 
trade and transportation. 


The latest figures show 1,725 public 
schools, with almost 3,000 classrooms. The 
enrolment was 160,794. There are also 
night schools, kindergartens and private 
schools. In 1910, the percentage of illit- 
eracy was 66144%. 


History—Porto Rico was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493. It was conquered by 
Ponce de Leon with Spanish forces in 1510- 
20, from-which time until it was occupied 
by American troops in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war the island existed in comparative 
tranquility as a Spanish possession. It 
was formally ceded to the United States by 
the treaty with Spain of December 10, 1898. 


Government.—By the act of the United 
States Congress for the Government of Porto 
Rico, approved on March 2, 1917, the people 
ot Porto Rico are granted United Btates 
citizenship. The executive power. is wielded 
by a Governor appointed by the President. 
The legislature consists of a Senate of 
nineteen and a House of Representatives of 
thirty-nine. The resident commissioner to 
the United States is selected by the people 
for a term of four years. The Governor is 
assisted by an Executive Council of six heads 
of the executive departments. 

Finance.—The most recent annual budget 
was in the neighborhood of $13,000,000. The 
assessed valuation of the property on the 
island is $254,170,000. The outstanding 
bonded indebtedness is about $9,500,000. 

Production and Commerce.—The last 
annual sugar crop was slightly above 400,- 
000 tons, of which more than 350,000 were 
exported, valued at $48,000,000. In 1919 . 
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more than 180,000,000 
cigarettes and 17,000,000 
and scrap tobacca were exported. - The 
coffee exports were about 28,000,000 
pounds. The 1910 census showed 939 indus- 
trial establishments, employing 15,582 wage- 
eds Ue a total capital of $25,544,- 
0 and w an annual product val 
$36,750,000. . ee 


In 1919, the imports into Porto Rico were 
valued at $62,400,360 and the exports from 
Porto Rico at $79,496,040. Practically all of 
the trade is with continental United States. 
In a more recent year, the United States 
shipped to Porto Rico goods valued at $121.- 
561,574 and imported from Porto Rico goods 
valued at $158,322,083. 


Communications.—About 1,300 vessels, of 
more than 3,000,000 tons, visit Porto Rico 
annually. The chief port is San Juan, 
with a harbor 1,800 feet wide and 30 feet 
deep. There are more than 1,100 miles of 
road on Porto Rico and about 340 miles of 
railroad. There are 1,600 miles of telephone 


cigars, 6,400,000 
pounds of leaf 


and telegraph wire, 90 post-offices and 75° 


telegraph stations, 
Porto Rico: 

American citizens in, unlawfully pun- 
ished, 783. 

Autonomy of, to be established cau- 
tiously and gradually, 7386. 

Campaign against, under command of 
Maj.-Gen, Miles, 6318. 

Citizenship for islanders of, urged by 

President— 

Roosevelt, 7018, 7051, 7104, 7233, 
7300. 

Taft, 7467, 7801. 

Civil government of, 6681, 6772, 7018. 
Commercial relations with, 1260, 1347, 
4826, 4921, 5089, 5470, 6069. 

Treaty regarding, 4842, 4847, 4848. 

Draft registration days in, 8302, 8524. 

Expeditions against, referred to, 2741. 

Forest reservations in, 6778. 

Government deadlock in, discussed, 
7381. 

Governor of, report of, 
called. to, 6921. 

Grants of public or corporate rights 
in, order regarding, 6583. 

Justice to, 8110, 8186. 

Lands reserved in, for publie pur- 
poses, 6778. 

Military commission to superintend 
Spanish evacuation of, 6322. 

Needs of, discussed, 7051. 

Obligations to, discussed, 7911. 

Organic law of, amendment to, urged, 
7383, 7467, 7517. 

Piracies from, suppressed, 783. 

Privateering in ports of, 2345. 

Progress of, under United States, dis- 
cussed, 6660, 7018, 7384, 7800. 

Prosperity of, 6720, 7375. 

Railroad and light companies of, 
ordinances for, 6730, 6825, 6932, 
6934. 

Railroads in,. 6730. 

Relations of, with United States, 
6658, 7018. : 


f 


attention 
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Roosevelt, President, report, of visit 
of, to, 7299. 

Sanitary problems connected with, re- 
ferred to, 6341. 

Slavery in, discussed, 4100. - 
Release -of persons held in, dis- 

cussed, 4194. 

Suffrage in, should eventually be lim- 
jted to United States citizens, 7467. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5583, 

Referred to, 5615, 5747. 

Telephone line for, 6732. 

Vessels from certain ports of, duties 
on, suspended by proclamation, 
4871. 

Vessels of Spain from, discriminating 
duties on, suspended by procla- 
mation, 4810, 5075, 5155. 

Discussed, 5089. 
Suspension revoked, 5074. 

Vessels of United States, discrimi- 
nating duties and fines on, in, 
4626, 4714, 4763, 4786, 4788, 5961. 

Abolished, 4810, 5155. 
Retaliatory measures, 
4763. 

Visit of American naval officer to, 

referred to, 845. 


Ports. (See Rivers and Harbors.) 


Portsmouth, N. H., dry dock at, about 
completed, 2669. 3 
Site for, 934. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, act to erect public 
building at, vetoed, 5152. 


Portsmouth, Treaty of.—A_ treaty of 
peace between Russia and Japan, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 5, 1905, bring- 
Ing to a close the war that had been waged 
between those two countries since Feb. 11, 
1904. 


Shortly after the battle of the Japan 
Sea, May 27-29, 1905 (see Japan), Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, after conference with the 
Russian Ambassador and the Japanese 
Minister, sent identical notes to the Gov- 
ernments of the two countries, urging them 
to begin direct peace negotiations with 
each other, and offering the services of 
the United States in bringing their envoys 
together. Japan accepted the proposition 
two days later, and Russia within a week. 
Various places were proposed for the meet- 


discussed, 


ing: Paris. The Hague, Chefoo, Geneva, 
and Washington. As the summer heat 
made the latter place unsuitable, the 


United States Government offered the use 
of a building at the United States Navy 
Yard, at Portsmouth, N. H., and the offer 
was accepted. The envoys appointed were, 
on the part of Japan, Baron Komura, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Kogoro 
Takahira, Minister to the United States; 
and on the part of Russia, Count Sergius 
Witte and baron Rosen, Ambassador to 
the United States. 


On Aug. 5 the envoys assembled on the 
U.S. Presidential yacht, Mayflower, near Oys- 
ter Bay, L. I., and were introduced by 
President Roosevelt. The sessions of the. 
conference began Aug. 9, when the Japa- 
nese presented their terms: I. Recognition 


Portsmouth 


by Russia of the preponderating influence 
of Japan in Korea; II. Simultaneous evac- 
vation of Manchuria by Russia and Japan ; 
Ill. Transfer to Japan of the Russian 
leases of Port Arthur and Dalny; IV. The 
return of Manchuria to China according 
to the previous agreement between Russia 
and China ; The cessiom of Sakhalin 
Island to Japan; VI. The transfer to Japan 
of all public property in Port Arthur and 
Dalny, rights of private property to be re- 
spected; VII. The transfer to Japan of the 
Manchurian railroad between Port Arthur 
and Dalny and Harbin; VIII. Russia_to 
retain the main line in Vladivostok; IX. 
The reimbursement of Japan for the ex- 
enses of the war; X. The surrender to 
apan of the Russian warships interned at 
neutral ports; XI. Limitation_of Russia’s 
naval strength in the Pacific; XII. Fishing 
rights for citizens of Japan in Russian wa- 
ters, 


To some of these Russia agreed at once; 
but the questions of indemnity and the ces- 
sion of theIslandof Sakhalin still remained 
open, and by the 19th of August the nego- 
tiations seemed certain to end in failure. 
The pressure of neutral nations, brought 
to bear on both parties, and especially the 
influence of President Roosevelt, led to a 
compromise. Japan waived the question of 
indemnity, and withdrew her demand for 
the interned warships; while Russia con- 
sented to the surrender of the southern 
half of the island of Sakhalin. Each na- 
tion agreed to pay the cost of the main- 
tenance of its prisoners of war, an arrange- 
ment much to the advantage of Japan. 
An agreement was reached August 29, and 
the formal treaty was signed Sept. 5, 1905. 
Ratifications of the treaty were exchanged 
on Oct.. 14, 1905. (See also Japan.) 


Portugal.—Continental Portugal occupies 
part of the maritime district of the Iberian 
Peninsula, between 6° 15’-9° 30’ W.. longi- 
tude, and 37°-42° 8’ N. latitude, and is 
bounded on the north and east by Spain, 
and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Azores and Madeira Islands 
form an integral part of Portugal for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 


Physical Features.—Portugal is generally 
hilly, but with no great heights, and there 
are many plains. The principal rivers are 
Douro, Tagus, Guadiana and Minho. The 
climate is equable and temperate, the south- 
western winds bringing an abundant rain- 
fall. Lisbon has an annual mean tempera- 
ture of 61° F., but there is a difference of 
50° F. in the extremes. 


History.—From the close of the eleventh 
century until the revolution. of 1910 the 
government of Portugal was a monarchy, 
and in the year 1500 the King of Portugal 
was ‘Lord of the conquest, navigation, and 
commerce of India, Ethiopia, Arabia and 
Persia,’”’ the territories of the Empire in- 
cluding also the Vice-Royalty of Brazil, 
which declared its independence in 1822 
(see Brazil). In 1910 an armed rising 
drove the King and the Royal family into 
exile, effected a separation of Church and 
State, and established a Republic. In 
accordance with treaty obligations with 
Great Britain, Portugal joined the struggle 
agelnet the Central Powers in 1916, and 
dispatched troops to the western ba'ttle-line, 
wee they remained until the end of the 

ar. 


Government.—The National Assembly of 
Aug. 21, 1911, sanctioned the Republie and 
adopted a Constitution, with a President 
- elected by Congress for four years, a Con- 
gress of two Chambers, and an Pxecutive 
appointed by the President but responsible 
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to the Legislature. The Republic was for- 
mally recognized by the Powers on Sept. 11, 
1911. The Constitution makes provision for 
a Congress of two houses, the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate con- 
sists of seventy-one members, elected by the 
Municipal Councils of the Republic for six 
years, one-half renewable every three years. 
The Chamber of Deputies (or National 
Council) consists of 164 members, elected by 
direct vote for three years. . 


There are Courts of first instance in each 
of the 193 judicial districts or comarcas, 
with Courts of Appeal (tribunaes de rela- 
cao} at Lisbon and Oporto and at Ponta 
Delgada in the Azores. There is a Supreme 
Court of Appeal at Lisbon. 


The Republic is divided into twenty-one 
Districts (Continental Portugal seventeen, 
Azores three, Madeira one), governed by an 
appointed Governor, a District Auditor and 
ap elective council of three members. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area in 
Districts English 7 

Sq. Miles Population 

AVEIRG FS 2 Wore Ack as eee ae 1,064 6, 
Wore, < she 80. ss Re eee 922 242,560 
Beli ads slow saixees eee 3,958 192,499 
Penge tes 25 SOs andes 1,041 382,276 
Bragances os ses aa Meise es 2,512 192,024 
Castello Branco......:.....- 2,581 241,184 
COMDTAse so 5e ova) ae eee 1,507 359,387 
ELVOTE es fetes oie agar atern ee cents 2,856 148,295 
ParOiarctickisas wiRceeewek 1,937 272,861 
Guardia. <Aon,« ps actos 2,114 271,616 
erin, ¢ fic h..ee deo eos ce 1,316 262,632 
Lisboas.52 Sak east ee gece es 3,085 852,854 
IME BGLOUTE, care) hetiege oipietceshen arctoke 314 169,783 
Portalegtess.< ¢4.5 ok. - desies 2,404 141,481 
Portovs aoc sae mF, 892 679,540 
SantaremA <i. 74. 4 oe Sera 2,554 325,775 
Vianna do Castello..........- 857 227,250 
Willa Real 275 ace sonei- ccoueteasioe 1,649 245,547 
Nizeti,c3.25.%a sent eee ae 1,937 416,744 
Total Portugal... .2,..<5- 35,500 5,960,056 
804,841 9,675,000 


Portuguese Colonies...... 
\ 


Grand Total... ....4..... 840,341 15,635,056 


In 1911 there were 41,197 foreigners resi- 
dent in Portugal, of whom 20,517 were 
Spanish,- 12,143 Brazilians, 2,516 British, 
1,832 French, 1,645 Americans. 


Of the population in 1911, there were 11 
females to every 10 males. The urban 
population was slightly more than 30% of 
the total. The capital is Lisbon, with a 
population estimated at 500,000 ; Oporto has 
an estimated population of 225,000. Prac- 
tically all the people are Roman Catholics, 
although freedom of worship is guaranteed. 


The latest education statistics show 6,706 
public elementary schools, with 342,763 
pupils; and 32 secondary schools, with 11,- 
791 pupils. There are three universities, 
with a combined enrolment of some 3,000: 
and some private and professional schools. 


Finance.—The most recent figures show 
an annual revenue of about $125,000,000, 
and an annual expenditure of about $260,- 
000,000. The latest figures for the foreign 
debt place it at $175,000,000, and the in- 
ternal debt at almost $800,000,000, of which 
$385,000,000 was held by the Government. 
The unit of currency is the gold escudo 
(divided into 100 centavos), which is equiv- 
alent to the former gold milreis and is 
normally worth about $1.08 in United States 
currency. However, the country is practi- 
cally on a paper basis, due to the disappear- 
anee of almost all goid and silver. 


a 


* 
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Production and Industry.—The principal 
products are wheat, barley, oats, maize, flax 
and hemp, while the vine is extensively 
cultivated, the best wine being produced 
in the elevated tracts, and the commoner 
kinds in the low-lying country. In the 
plains and lowlands rice, olives, oranges, 
lemons, .citrons, figs, and almonds are 
abundantly grown. ‘The vine and the olive 
are the chief branches of industry, the 
rich red wine known as “‘port’’ being grown 
in the Paiz do Vinho and carried down the 
Douro partly in sailing vessels but mainly 
by rail, for shipment at Oporto. The Live 
Stock (1910) included cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and horses. 


There are extensive forests of oak, chest- 
nut, seapine and cork, covering nearly 20 
per cent of the cultivated area of the coun- 
try, and cork products are largely manu- 
factured for export, whiie the wine trade 
requires much timber for the numerous 
ecooperages, much of which, however, is 
imported from abroad. 


The most recent figures for the annual 
production show 5,560,000 bushels of wheat ; 
2,900,000 bushels of rye; 3,630,000 of oats; 
1,420,000 of barley; 1,075,000 of beans; 
and 80,000 tons of potatoes. The area of 
the vineyards is put at 780,000 acres, with 
an annual vintage of more than 90,000,000 
gallons. The last annual wool production 
was 6,245,000 pounds, 


The mineral wealth is reported to be con- 
siderable,, but is worked but little because 
of the scarcity of coal and cheap trans- 
portation. 

Latest figures show some 50,000 persons 
and 11,500 vessels engaged in the fisheries, 
especially the sardine and tunny. 

The latest available figures show annual 
imports of $140,000,000 and annual ex- 
ports of $60,000,000. The chief imports, in 
order of value, are raw materials, food sub- 
stances and textiles; the chief exports are 
food substances. In a recent year, the 
United States exported to Portugal goods 
valued at $24,426,592, and imported from 
Portugal goods valued at $9,323,165. 

In order of value, the most important pro- 
ducts exported by the United States to Por- 
tugal in the last year for which figures are 
available were as follows :—Cotton, unman- 
ufactured: Wheat: Leaf Tobacco; Mineral 
Oils; Staves; Leather. : 

Communications.—There are two State- 
railways, with a combined length of 733 
miles, and five private lines, with a com- 
bined length of 1,315 miles. Before the 
World War, 4,265 post-offices and 580 tele- 
graph offices were reported. There were 
approximately 6,000 miles of telegraph line 
and 13,500’ miles of wire. In a recent year, 
1,285 vessels, representing a tonnage of al- 
most 10,000,000, entered Portuguese ports. 

PORTUGUESE INDIA has an area of 1,470 
square miles, with qn estimated population 
of 605,000. The Portuguese dominions con- 
sist of Goa on the western coast of India, 
about 265 miles southeast of Bombay; Da- 
mao, on the east side of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, and of Diu, a town and fort on an 
{sland on the west side of the same If. 
These settlements form a single adminis- 
trative province under a Governor-General. 


MACAO is a settlement on the western 
side of the estuary of the Canton River, 
occupied by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century, and finally ceded by China in 1887. 

PORTUGUESH TIMOR consists of the 
northern portion of Timor, a large island in 
’ the Malay Archipelago, of an enclave on 
the northwest coast of the island, and of the 
neighboring island of Pulo Cambing, with 
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area of 7,450 square miles, and an estimated 
population of 300,000. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS are an archipel- 
ago of the west African coast, between 14° 
47’-17° 13’ N. latitude and 22° 40/-25° 29° 
W. longitude, consisting of twelve islands. 
They were settled by the Portuguese, who 
imported negroes from the African coast to 
work the plantations, slavery being finally 
abolished in 1876. The inhabitants are 
mainly negroes and mulattoes, who speak 
a debased form of Portuguese, and belong to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Coffee is the 
principal product, maize, millet, sugar cane, 
manioc, oranges, tobacco and cotton being 
also grown. The exports are coffee, physic- 


nuts, millet, sugar, spirits, salt, live ani- 
mals, skins and fish; the imports being 
coal, textiles, food stuffs, wine, metals, 


tobacco, pottery, machinery and vegetables. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA extends along the 
west coast of Africa between the Casamanci 
district of Senegal (French) and French 
Guinea, The settlement includes also Or- 
ango, Bolama, Bissao and other islands, and 
has a total area of about 14,000 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 300,- 
000 to 500,000, of various negro tribes. 
The interior is dense forest with palms, 
ebony and mahogany. 


S410 THOME and PRINCIPE are two isl- 
ands in the Gulf of Guinea. The principal 
product of both islands is cocoa, the exports 
of which were about one-sixth of the world’s 
supply in 1907. Exaggerated reports as to 
the conditions of indentured laborers 
stopped the cocoa exports from 1909-1910, 
but ani conditions have now been radically 
aitered. 


ANGOLA lies south of the Kongo River 
in West Africa and extends eastward as 
far as Rhodesia. The northern boundary is 
that of the Belgian Kongo, and the southern 
boundary is conterminous with German 
Southwest Africa. . 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA lies be- 
tween German wast Africa on the north and 
Natal on the south. The area is estimated 
as 300,000 square miles, with population 
not exceeding 3,200,000, of whom about 
10,000 are Europeans. Of the natives, 90 
per cent are Bantu negroes. The Province 
of Mocambique is administered by a Gov- 
ernor-General, with headquarters at Lou- 
renco Marques. Large portions of the terri- 
tory are leased to the Companhia de Mo- 
cambique (headquarters, Beira), the Com- 
panhia di Zambezia (Quelimane), and the 
Companhia do Nyasa (Porto Amelia). The 
mineral resources include coal and ironstone, 
malachite, copper, gold, petroleum and bitu- 
men. The agricultural products are: wheat 
and other cereals, sugar-cane, rice, ground- 
nuts, coffee and tobacco. The exports are 
principally rubber, sugar, coal, beeswax, 
coco-nuts, copra and mangrove bark, ivory, 
eattle, skins and hides, ground-nuts, cotton, 
tobacco and gold; the imports being cotton 
goods, hardware and foodstuffs. “The spe- 
cial trade, of the Province is about 30,000,- 
000 escudos annually, the transit trade be- 
ing of approximately the same value, on 
the way to and from the Transvaal (via 
Lourengo Marques and Beira). 


Portugal (see also Lisbon; Oporto): 
Blockade established by, claims of 
United States growing out of, 1098, 
11138, 1243. - 
Brazil, questions with respecting es- 
cape of insurgent Admiral Da 
Gama, 5956. 


Portugal 


Citizens of, effort made to improve 
condition of, 762, 786. 

Claims of United States against, 
1071, 1113, 1157, 1243, 1317, 2268, 
2453, 2550, 2618, 2680, 2759. (See 
also General Armstrong, The; 
Miles, The.) 

Admitted, but payment of, delayed, 
1456. 

Convention for adjustment of, re- 
ferred to, 2618, 2642, 2655. 

Payment of, 1157, 1248, 1368, 1749, 
2655. 

Commercial relations with, 811. 
Vessels sent to protect American in- 

terests, 1099. 

Copyright privilege 
proclamation, 5830 

Cotton culture in African possessions 
of, referred to, 3267. 

Diplomatic relations with, resumed, 
1008. 

Duties on rice reduced by, 1243. 

Friendly disposition of, toward Unit- 
ed States, 919. 

Government of, removed to Lisbon, 
674. 

Internal tranquility restored to, 1317. 

Minister of United States in, 90. 
Salary of, referred to, 3667. 

Railroad in, operated by American 
citizens, seized by Government 
of, 5470. 

Claim regarding, submitted to arbi- 
tration, 5546. 

Relations with, 89, 168, 820. 

Republie of— 

Establishment of, 7495. 
Recognition of, 7669. 

Revenue laws of United States, com- 
plaints of, against, referred to, 
1956. 

Slavery in colonies of, abolition of, 
discussed, 4289. 

Treaty with, referred to, 1821, 1839, 
1894, 2127. 

Vessels of— 

Discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed by proclamation, 4080. 
Report regarding, 1135, 1443. 

Requested by» Portugal, 1442. 
Duties on, 1135. 
Proclamation levying duties 
1589. 
Referred to, 1592. 

Vessels of United States seized or in- 
terfered with by, 1070, 1098, 1113, 
1243. 

Vice-consul of, to United States, ex- 
equatur of, revoked, 4038. 

Wines of, duties on, referred to, 2127, 
2250. 

Portugal, Treaty with—aA_ reciprocal 
commercial arrangement was made with 


extended, by 


on, 
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Portugal in 1900. It provides for a prefer- 
ential tariff on goods (chiefly wines, their 
products, and works of art) coming into 
the United States; and on certain classes 
of goods (chiefly food-stuffs, machinery, 
oils, tar, and pitch) entering Portugal, 
the Azores, and Madeiras from the United 
States. Should the United States at any 
time impose high duties on crude cork 
and coffee from Portugal, that country re- 
serves the right to arrest the operation of 
this convention on three months’ notice. 
Arbitration, extrauition and naturalization 
conventions are also in force. 


Portuguese East Africa, Guinea, India, 


Timor. (See Portugal.) 
Post-Office. See Post-Office Depart- 
ment.) be Koved 


Post-Offices.—First - class post- offices are 
those in which the postmaster receives a 
salary of more than $3,000 yearly; second 
class, those in which the postmasters’ sal- 
aries are between $3,000 and $2,000 yearly; 
third class, those in which the postmasters’ 
salaries are between $2,000 and $1,000 
yearly ; and fourth-class, those in which the 
postmasters’ salaries are below $1,000 
yearly. The salaries of postmasters in the 
first three classes depend upon the gross 
receipts of their offices, although third-class 
postmasters receive an additional three cents 
for each money order they issue. Fourth- 
class postmasters receive a commission on 
the cancellation of stamps in their offices. 
The scale provides that fourth-class post- 
masters receive the full amount of their 
cancellation up to $50 quarterly, with slid- 
ing scales between this amount and cancella- 
tion up to $250 quarterly, and in addition 
they receive rents of boxes in their offices. 
(See Post-Office Department.) 


Post-Office Building: 

Destruction of, by fire referred to, 
1483. 

Erection of— . 
Appropriation for, 

1483, 1911. 

Recommended, 1477, 1720. 

Erection of, for joint use of Wash- 
ington City post-office and Post- 


recommended, 


Office Department recommended, 
5479. 
Extension of, referred to, 2915, 
2917. 


Heating and ventilating of, referred 
to, 3110, 3112. 

Illustration, frontispiece, Vol. IV. 

Referred to, 1798. 

Uniform standard in amount of gross 
receipts to fix right of community 
ee recommendations regarding, 


Post-Office Department.—This department 
of the executive branch of the federal goy- 
ernment was established under the Constitu- 
tion Sept. 26, 1789, but the work then offi- 
cially taken up by it had been in continuous 
operation from early colonial times. Up to 
1693 the postal service was entirely carried 
on by the towns and villages. From that 
year until 1707 it was administered under 
the patent granted Thomas Neale by the 
King in 1691, Andrew Hamilton having been 
appointed Postmaster-General of America. 


Post-Office 


He established a weekly service from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to Virginia, and so success- 
ful was his administration that he has 
been called ‘The Father of American posts.” 
He was succeeded by his son, John Hamil- 
ton, in 1708, 

On Dec. 25, 1774, Postmaster-General 
Foxcroft announced the end of the British 
postal system in North America, and on 
July 26, 1775, nearly a year before political 
independence was declared, the Continental 
Congress appointed Benjamin Franklin Post- 
master-General of the Colonies. When 
Franklin was sent to Hurope in 1776, Rich- 
ard Bache, his son-in-law, was made Post- 
master-General. In the passage of the pos- 
tal ordinance of Oct. 18, 1782, which uni- 
fied all previous postal acts, Congress re- 
quired the payment of postage in silver or 
its equivalent, and newspapers were admit- 
ted to trausportation in the mails. The 
rates were fixed at 7.4 cents for single let- 
ters carried less than sixty miles; 11.1 
cents for distances between sixty and a 
hundred miles and three cents for each ad- 
ditional hundred miles. 
that the Post-Office Department, in distinc- 
tion from the postal service, was practically 
created, and from this time the modern 
American post-office dates its origin. In 
the same year Ebenezer Hazard was ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General. Under ‘his ad- 
ministration an American Atlantic service 
was established and the domestic service 
perfected and extended, until, at the end 
of his term, 1789, there were eighty-five 
post-offices in the country and 2,399 miles 
of post-roads, the volume of business being 
about 300,000 letters a year. 

Up to this time the means of transporta- 
tion had been almost entirely by horseback, 
but an act of Congress of Sept. 6, 1785, 
gave the Postmaster-General power to make 
eontracts for the transmission of mail by 
stage-coach. After the establishment of the 
Constitution, in 1789, the postal service was 
for a time carried on under the direction 
of the Treasury Department, although the 
postal ordinance of 1782 remained in force 
until 1792, when a new postal law reform- 
ing the postage tariff was passed. 

The law permanently and definitely estab- 
lishing the Department was passed May 8, 
1799. In 1810 the office of Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General was created, a new 
postage tariff (8 to 25 cents, according to 
distances for single letters, and one cent 
each for newspapers not going beyond the 
State of publication) was established, and 
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the various post-routes connected in one 
system. In 1811 the Department established 
a service between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia in coaches owned by the Government, 


‘and two years later the Postmaster-General 


was authorized to make use of steamboats 
in the transportation of mail. 

The organic law of the Department was 
again changed in 1825, provision being made 
for the building of a General Post-Office at 
the seat of Government, and the Postmas- 
ter-General being given great powers in the 
conduct and development of the service. In 
1827 the salary of the Postmaster-General 
was made $6,000 a year, the same as that 
of heads of the other Executive Depart- 
ments, and two years later he was called 
to a seat in-the Cabinet. 


By the act of July 2, 1836 the accounting 
was transferred to the Auditor of the Trea- 
sury for the Post-Office Department, and it 
was required that all revenues of the De- 
partment be paid into the United States 
Treasury. Until the passage of this act all 
postmasters had been appointed by the Post- 
master-General, but from this time those 
whose commissions amounted to $1,000 or 
more a year were to be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for a term of four years. The 
four assistants are appointed in the same 
way. 


Railway mail service was authorized in 
18388. 


Postage rates were fixed on a weight 
basis in 1845, but with distance limita- 
tion (half ounce 300 miles, five cents). 


Stamps were authorized in 1847. (See 
Postage, Postage Stamps, Postage Rates). 


Postal Savings Banks were authorized by 
act of June 25, 1910, and the Parcel Post 
began operations Jan. 1, 1913. 


The money-order system was established 
on May 17, 1864; and the special-delivery 
system on Oct. 1, 1883. 


The free rural-delivery system was be- 
gun in 1897, and two years later the reg- 
istry system was extended in cities so that 
letters might be registered at the home of 
the sender. 

Airplane postal service between New York 
and Washington, with stops at Philadelphia, 
was inaugurated. May 15, 1918. The air- 
plane service was rapidly extended. 


For more detailed information as to the 
scope and activities of the Post-Office De- 
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The present extent and recent growth of the service is shown in the following table: 


Amount Parp For— 


+ Number Revenue of '| Expenditure 
Fiscat YEARS of Post- the of the Compensa- | Transporta- 
Department Department tion to tion of 
Postmasters the Mail 
$102,354,579 | $107,740,268 | $19,112,097 | $56,374,206 
111,631,193 115,554,920 19,949,514 58,264,040, 
121,848,047 124,785,697 20,783,919 61,153,775 
134,224,443 138,784,488 21,631,724 65,321,711 
143,582,624 152,862,117 22,273,344 | 69,820,732 
152,826,585 167,399,169 22,743,342 | 72,862,605 
167,932,782 178,449,778 23,544,585 76,174,945 
183,585,005 190,238,288 24,575,696 | 81,090,849 
191,478,663 208,351,886 25,599,397 81,381,421 
203,562,383 221,004,102 26,569,892 84,052,596 
224,128,657 229,977,224 27,521,013 85,259,102 
237,879,823 | 237,648,926 28,284,964 88,058,922 
246,744,015 248,525,450 28,467,726 89,154,811 
266,619,525 | 262,067,541 29,162,662 92,278,517 
287,934,565 283,543,769 29,968,515 | 98,002,421 
287,248,165 298,546,026 | 30,400,145 |* .04,701,21 
312,057,688 | 306,204,033 | 31,135,230 | 102,189,2: 
829,726,116 | 319,838,718 31,945,104 | 111,522,255 
388,975,962 | 824,833,728 | 31,470,536 |............ 
436,239,126 | 362,497,636 | 38,675,754 |..........6- 
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partment path 4 the ier asta ae hie Post-Office Department: 

the Presidents’ Messages and Wneyclopedic ; e 

articles under the following headings: ery ri post office, 

aprenicre Aad De of Barat Assistant in, recommended, 4938, 5102. 

City Delivery, Divi- . Division of Stamps. Building for. (See Post-Office Build- 

sion of, ora fee Service. ing.) < 

Civil Service. Mail Matter. Way 

Division of Dead Parcel Post. Clerks in, referred to, 3585. ? 
Discussed. (See Postal Service dis- 

cussed. ) 


Letters, Postage Stamps. 
Funds of, deficit in, 1335, 2948, 3107. 


vetoed, 


Division of Finance. Postal Conventions. 
Division of Miscel- Postal Currency. 
laneous Transpor- Postal Rates. 


tation. Postal Savings. Issuance of commissions to officials 
Division of Money Postal Service. by Postmaster-General, recommend- 
Orders. Postmaster-General. 4063. 4193 4 
Division of Railway Post-Offices. ed, ) ; ; ; 
Adjustment. Railway Mail Sery- Laws of, recommendations regarding, 


Division of Regis- ice. 
tered Mails. Star Routes. 
-Following is a list of the Postmasters- 


General and the Presidents under whom 
they served :* 


784. 
Reforms in, recommended, 6163. 
Revenues and expenditures of— 
Appropriation for, 2202, 2992. 
Bill providing for, failure of, to 


f 


B. Harrison|J ohn Wanamaker, Pennsylvania. .|1889 
Cleveland... Wilson 8S. Bissell, New York 1 


ae Charles A. Wickliffe, Kentucky. . .|1841 


y Lincoln... . Montgomery Blair, Maryland... .|1861 


Don M. Dickinson, Michigan. , . .|1888 


..|William L. Wilson, West Vir- 
inia 


gu 
McKinley.. James A. Gary, Maryland 1897 


.|Charles Emory Smith, Penn... ee 
«“ 


es 
o 

Le pass, 3102. 

PrasypEnt Postmaster-General 23 Deficit turned into surplus in two 
Behe SMe i eds 16> Res ee be ve ae ig | years, 7693. 
Washington|Samuel Osgood, Massachusetts. . .|1789 Discussed by President— 

; Timothy, Dehoring, Bees ee ieee Adams, J. Q., 877, 929, 956, 985. 
Adamant Re Sar dahon wand see career ty 1897 Arthur, 4639, 4728, 4769. 
Jefferson... « ae eee, 1801 Buchanan, 2992, 3054, 3056, 3107. 

« ,..|Gideon Granger, Connecticut... .|1801 Cleveland, 4937, 6101, 5377, 5880 
Madison.. . R S M J ae Canes ee 5969 6161 4 2 4 5 
toh Mira! ti ; igs, Jr., BOs etasrtls « : ? : 
Monroe... Soh ; pes eres 1817 Fillmore, 2625, 2670. 
J.Q, Adams a ie y é pele he 1828 Gres, 3994, 4151, 4203, 4250, 
Baath q , ti oe : ahs A 
Bee hick Amos Kendall, Kentucky... Fy, 1835 Harrison, Benj., 5551, 5633, 5756. 
hanes John M. Niles Ciitection Rhee 1810 Ela ie AAG, | AA ir soe eeee 
Harrison...|Francis Granger, New York’... . .|1841 Jackson, 1023, 1090, 1253, 1335, 
Tyler.,.... . A Ta pd 1841 1393, 1476. 


Johnson, 3561, 3650, 3775, 3882. 


Polke Aves 2 Cave Johnson, Tennessee....... 1845 . 
Taylor.....|Jacob Collamer, Vermont........ 1849 Lincoln, 3252, 3332, 3386, 3450. 
Fillmore. . . oped a) Sew Vorlkeeiee3 on McKinley, 6335, 

t ...|8. D. Hubbard, Connecticut... .. Monroe, 784, 827 , 
Pierce... .. James Campbell, Pennsylvania. . .|1853 : _ s 
Buchanan..|Aaron V. Deon, Tennessee...... 1857 Pierce, 2748, 2822, 2872, 2943. 

“ ...|Joseph Holt, Kentucky.......... 1859 Polk, 2264, 2355, 2502. 
a .|Horatio King, Maine............ 1861 


Roosevelt, 6675, 6677, 6723, 6798, 


ohueon, | Wiliam Dennison, Ohio. 221. 1864 er gees bates uaa ree 
OUTISOTM ER me ee came Spee, Me kaa id Doe 
a i aan ae fm aa Oe ee ee 7814 ’ , ? ? ? 
tant.....|John A. J. Cresswell, Maryland... 
« .....|James W. Marshall, Virginia es 41874 Tyler, 1902, 2056, 2202. 
Meee See eee lite he oe io Van Buren, 1610, 1719, 1755, 1836. 
.....|James N. Tyner, Indiana...... a : 
Hayes:....|David McK. Key, Tennessee. .... 1877 Second class mail matter, report of 
As “ty ae Hees asset gees ee ate ieee # ps rin aie , 
arfie : omas L. James, New York..... he i / 
Arthur. ...|Timothy O. Howe, Wisconsin... ,|1881 eee oe aeee Sppeueds 
‘ WG MON -: Costas Indiana..... ieee P - Ofic 
..../Fran atton, Iowa............ OSt- ces: 
Cleveland... William F. Vilas, Wisconsin...... 1885 Classification of fourth-class, recom- 


mended, 6172. 
Clerks in, legislation regarding clas- 
sification of, recommended, 5378. 
Consolidation of, 6164, 6172. 
Number of, 784, 6344. ‘ 


Roosevelt... 901 “ 
Meee ch ak Pee Bee hme pads cae ert hee ae 956, 985, 
..|Robe: . Wynne, Penns: rat hey 
r . .|George By Cortelyou, Now York. 1905 9670, 9992, Hone Aes aM 
..|George von L. Meyer,’ Mass... .|1907 5 ‘pare | 2 y 
ce eee b Peery celica ee Mass....... ae 5376, 5756, 5881, 5971. 
ON... ert S. Burleson, Texas........ 1 
Harding... |Will H. Hays, Indiana... )../[1921  FOSt Roads. (See Mail Routes.) 


Postage.—-The price established by law to 


be paid for the conveyance of a letter 
or other mailable matter by a public post. 


ig The Postmaster-General was not considered 


a Cabinet officer until 1829. 


} 
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Postage 


Rates of postage were fixed by the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1789 as_ follows: Sin- 
gle letters under 60 miles, 7.4 cents; be- 
tween 60 and 100 miles, 11.1 cents; be- 
tween 100 and 200 miles, 14.8 cents, and 
3.4 cents for each additional 100 miles. 
As early as 1794 a delivery system was 
inaugurated, a fee of 2 cents being re- 
quired for each letter delivered. In 1814 
the rates of postage were increased by 50 
per cent, but the old rate was restored in 
1816. Mails were first carried on _horse- 
back, later by stage coach, and in 1834 by 
railway. July 7, 1838, Congress declared 
every railroad to be a mail route. 

The free-delivery system was established 
in 1872 in cities of 50,000 population or 
over, and in 1887 the system was extended. 

Rural Free Delivery.—In 1896 the experi- 
ment of free delivery in rural districts was 
tried and proved to be a success; since that 
date the principle has been adopted and is 
being extended all over the country. (See 
also Post-Office Department.) 

The following table exhibits the growth 
of the rural free delivery service in recent 
years: 


Carriers Daily Annual 
Year (Number) Mileage Cost 

2,960 $50,241 
28,685 420,433 
100,299 1,750,321 
332,618 8,051,599 
§52,725 12,645,275 
721,237 | 20,864,885 
820,318 25,011,625 
883,117 | 26,661,555 
891,432 | 34,371,939 
979,541 | 35,661,034 
993,068 | 36,914,769 
1,007,772 | 37,125,630 
1,021,492 | 41,859,422 
1,028,603 | 45,642,766 
1,050,266 | 47,377,070 
1,073,099 | 50,000,000 
1,063,305 | 51,952,326 
1,112,556 52,423,090 
1918 Fb Ve 43,338 1,127,110 | 52,195,848 
LOT es ase 43,210 1,143,467 65,448,230 


Postage (see also Franking Privilege): 


Census papers discussed, 654. 
Increase in, recommended, 3056. 
On census papers discussed, 654. 
Reduction in— , 
Discussed, 2202, 2264, 2412, 2560, 
2671, 2713, 2943, 4835, 4937, 5101. 
Recommended, | 1476, 1836, 2503, 
2560, 2625, 4728, 4769, 4836. 
Revenue derived from, (See Post- 
Office Department, revenues, etc., 
of.) 


Postage Stamps.—An official mark or 
stamp affixed to or embossed on letters 
sent through the mails as evidence of the 
prepayment of postage. Adhesive stamps 
were made as an experiment by James 
Chalmers in his printing office in Dundee 
in 1834, but they were not made public 
till November, 1837. In February, 1837, 
Sir Rowland Hill proposed a postage stamp 
for prepayment of letter postage. In 1840 
Mulready’s envelope was introduced, bear- 
ing an allegorical design of England at- 
tracting the commerce, of the world, but 
this was soon superseded by the adhesive 
stamp. Local stamps were in use in va- 


. ( 
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rious cities in the United States as early as 
1842—in New York, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
and Brattleboro. By act of May 3, 1847, 
the use of postage stamps was authorized, 
and issues of 5 and 10 cent stamps were 
made by the Government bearing, re- 
spectively, designs of the heads of Frank- 
lin and Washington. In 1851 three new 
values were added—i, 3, and 12 cents. 
From this time till 1860 a complete series 
was issued in yalues from 5 to 90 cents. 
In 1869 a new series was brought out in 
various designs, such as a horseman, a 
locomotive, eagle, steamship, landing of 
Columbus, Declaration of Independence, 
heads of Franklin, Washington, and Lin- © 
coln. The series of 1870-72 bore heads of 

Franklin, after. Rupricht’s bust; Jackson, 
after Powers; Washington, after the bust 
by Houdon; Lincoln, after Volk; Stanton, 
from a photograph; Jefferson, after 
Powers’s statue: Clay, after the bust 
by Hart; Webster, after the Clevenger 
bust; Scott, after the bust by Coffee; 
Hamilton, after Cerrachi; and Perry, from 
Wolcott’s statue. 


At the International Postal Conference 
held at Berne, Switzerland, in 1874, the 
Universal Postal Union was formed, with 
rates of 5 cents per half ounce on all let- 
ters passing between the countries compos- 
ing the union. In 1875 a 5-cent stamp was 
{issued for this foreign service, bearing the 
head of Jackson, taken from a photograph, 
and in 1882 another of the same value 
with the head of Garfield. Stamped en- 
velopes were issued in 1852 and postal 
ecards in 1872. 


Postal Congress, 
Berne, 4250. 
Lisbon, 4938. 
Paris, 3387. 


New convention adopted by, 4453. 
Washington, 6164, 


Postal Conventions.—At the instance of 


Montgomery Blair, Postmaster-General of 
the United States, an international confer- 
ence of postal delegates was held at Paris, 
in May and June, 1863. Hon. John A. 
Kasson represented the United States. The 
objects of the conference were to facilitate 
postal intercourse between nations and to 
inaugurate a general system of uniform in- 
ternational charges at reduced rates of 
postage and to form the basis of future 
conferences. President Johnson, in his third 
annual message of Dec. 8, 1867 (page 
3775), reported the ratification of postal 
conventions with Great Britain, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, the North 
German Union, Italy, and the colonial gov- 
ernment of Hong Kong, largely reducing 
the rates of ocean and land postage to 
and from and within those countries, 


In October, 1874, the general postal union 
at Berne, Switzerland, reduced international 
letter postage generally to five cents per half 
ounce. A third convention for a Universal 
Postal Union was signed at Paris, June 1, 
1878, by John N. Tyner and Joseph H. 
Blackfan on behalf of the United States. 
The postal congress at Lisbon in April, 
1886, confirmed the international rate of 
five cents per half ounce for prepaid letters 
and two cents for postal cards. The next 
congress was held at Vienna in 1891. Presi- 
dent Hayes gave a good idea of the extent 
of the Postal Convention in his second an- 
nual message of Dee. 2, 1878 (page 4453). 
The rate of postage or letters to foreign 
countries now is five cents for the first 
ounce or less (each additional ounce three 
cents), except Great Britain, Germany, 


International, at— 


Postal 


Canada, Cuba and Mexico, where the rate 
is two cents. 


Postal Conventions: 
Discussed, 3387, 4152, 4938. 
Embarrassment arising under, re- 
ferred to, 4453. 
With— 
Bahama Islands, 5377. 
Barbados, 5377. 
Belgium, 3775, 3883, 4203. 
Canada, 4836, 5377. 
China, 4775. 
Costa Rica, 3284. 
France, 4250. 
Germany, 3775, 3883, 4203. 
Great Britain, 2528, 2560, 
3650, 3775, 3833, 3883. 
Honduras, 5377. 
Italy, 3775, 3883. 
Japan, 4203. 
Mexico, 3235, 3264, 5377. 
Ratification of, referred to, 3274. 
Netherlands, 3775, 3883. 
New South Wales, 4882. ’ 
Newfoundland, 4203. 
Sweden and Norway, 4203. 
Switzerland, 3775, 3883, 4250. 
Postal Crimes: 
Act relating to, ete., returned, 5204. 
In Canal Zone, order relating to, 7964. 


Postal Currency.—During the Civil War, 
when silver became very scarce, a substi- 
tute for fractional currency was invented 
by Gen. Spinner, United States Treasurer 
under President Lincoln. It consisted of 
postage stamps pasted upon paper used 
for Government securities and representing 
different sums. These pieces of paper 
were circulated among the clerks of the 
Department and became for a while the 
medium of exchange in a small way. 


Postal Deposits in Canal Zone, interest 
rate fixed on, 8140. 


Postal Matter, abuse of classification 
of, 6675. 


Postal Notes. 
_ tem.) 


Postal Savings Banks.— To encourage 
people of small means to deposit their sav- 
ings where they would be immediately 
available in emergency, and at the same 
time be secure from misappropriation while 
earning ‘a small interest, postal savings 
banks have been established in most other 
progressive countries, and in the United 
States the question was long discussed be- 
fore being put in operation. 

Post-office savings banks were established 
in England in 1861 to meet the growing 
wants of the people for a secure and con- 
venient place of deposit for savings. 

Congress appropriated $100,000, June 25, 
1910, to start the postal savings system, 
and named as trustees the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Attorney-General. On Jan. 2, 1911, a 
selected post-office in each of the forty- 
eight states was prepared to accept deposits. 
(See Banks, Postal Savings.) 


An act of Congress anvroved June 25, 
1910, authorized the establishment of postal 
savings depositary offices, created a board 


2724, 


(See Money-Order Sys- 
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of trustees, consisting of the Postmaster- 
General, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Attorney-General, with power to desig- 
nate such pest Offices as they’ may select 
to be postal savings depositary offices. 


_ Changes were made in the laws regulat- 
ing postal savings until by 1921 the follow- 
ing regulations pertaining to postal savings 
were in effect: 


The limit of an individual deposit has 
been increased from $1,000 to $2,500. No 
sunr of less than $1: will be accepted for a 
deposit. Interest is allowed at the rate of 
2 per cent. An account may be opened and 
deposits made by any person of the age of 
10 years or over, in his or her own name, 
and by a married weman in her own name 
and free from any control or interference by 
her husband. Deposits will be accepted only 
from individuals. No account will be opened 
in the name of any corporation, association, 


“society, firm, or partnership, in the name 


of any person as an officer of a corporation, 
association, or society, in the name of any 
person as a member of a firm or partner- 
ship, or in the name of two or more persons 
jointly. No account will be opened in the 
name of one person in trust for or on behalf 
of another person or persons. 


A person may open a postal savings 
account at any depository post-office, but no 
Person may at the same time have more than 
one postal savings account either at the 
same office or at different offices. Amounts 
less than $1 may be saved by purchasing 10- 
cent postal savings cards and 10-cent postal 
savings stamps. A postal savings card with 
9 postal savings stamps affixed will be 
accepted as a deposit of $1 either in opening 
an account or in adding to an existing 
account, or it may be redeemed in cash. 
Postal savings cards and stamps are not 
valid for postage, and postmasters will not 
give them in exchange for postage stamps, 
nor give postage stamps in exchange for 
postal savings cards and stamps. Deposits 
are evidenced by postal savings certificates 
issued in fixed denominations of $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100, $200, and $500, each 
bearing the name of the depositor, the num- 
ber of his account, the date of issue, the 
name of the depository office, and the date 
on which interest begins. 


The following table shows the growth of 
the postal savings system of the United 
States, the figures being for June of the 
several years, except for 1911, when the 
first figures are for January, the postal sav- 
ings system getting into operation in that 
month: 


\ 


Year Depositories De positors De posits 
1911... 48 Doren 2a tee 60,101 
1911... 400 11,918 571,671 
1912:.3 10,170 243,801 18,586,042 
1913... 12,820 331,006 31,512,337 
1914. 10,347 388,511 40,919,673 
1915... 9,546 525,414 60,086,319 
1916... 8,421 602,937 80,775,586 
1997-3% 7,161 674,728 126,840,820 ~ 
1918... 6,656 612,188 140,658,608 
AOLO: ers 6,439 565,509 135,942,981 


As will be seen, the average principal per 
depositor increased from_ $56.82 in 1911, 
through $111.82 in 1915, to $295.88 in 
1919. _ 


Postal savings certificates are not trans- 
ferable or negotiable. A depositor may 
exchange the whole or any part of his de- 
osits for registered or coupon United 
Btates postal savings bonds, issued in de- 
nominations of $20, $100, and $500, bearing 
interest at the rate of 2% per cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually, redeemable at 


Postal Savings 


the pleasure of the United States after one 
year from date of issue, and payable 20 
years from such date. Both principal and 
interest is payable in United States gold 
coin. The bonds are tax-free. The exchange 
may be made as of January 1 and July 1 
of each year. 


Postal Savings Banks: 

Recommended by President— 
Arthur, 4639. 
Grant, 4152, 4204. 
Hayes, 4574. 
Roosevelt, 7102, 7226, 7346. 
Taft, 7373, 7434, 7525. 

Statistics of, 7814. 

Three months of experiment, 7693. 


Postal Service.—The first mention of a 


postal service in the United States is that 
of the General Court of Massachusetts in 
1639; “It is ordered that notice be given 
that Richard Fairbanks, his house in Boston 
is the place apnointed for all letters which 
are brought from beyond the seas, or are 
to be sent thither to be left with him, and 
he is to take care tbat they_are to be 
delivered or sent according to the direc- 
tion. And he is allowed for every letter 
a penny, and must answer all miscarriages 
through his own neglect in this kind.” Out 
of this humble beginning grew the present 
Post-Office Department whose operations for 
a recent fiscal yeat may be thus summarized 
in tabular form: 


Total Revenues ....4...... $ 436,239,126 
Money-Order Revenue ... 8) 530,512 
Postal Savings Revenue.. 1,939, 413 

Total Hxpenditures ....... 362) 497, 636 

Hxcess of Revenue over Ex- 

penditure .. 0.35.06 73,741,490 

Hxcess due to War Revenue 

Rates scree een cts 71,392,000 

Actual Postal Surplus Sheth one 2,349,490 

Sales of stamps, postals, etc. 392,991,168 

Second-Class Postage....... 16,059,248 

Third and Fourth Class 

Postace ct iMiesio esc at sere 10,458,300 

Cost of ba shea | in Post- 

ae cietd we te eee 185,837,306 
seat oe PRaleay Mail Serv- 
Ebcitctelvo; som tor Sete a 32,899,147 

Cost. of Rural Free Delivery 65,145,437 

Cost of transporting mail. 78,441,541 


onal Savings Depositors, 


SAMA a: ASM: Mare sien 565,509 
Ponta Savings Deposits....$ 135,942,981 
Domestic Money Orders :— 


IN Ogee ESTO Wile, c1d:at-3 3, ons cep even 131,896,880 
Amount Issued!”.s.2'5s.s. $4; 109; 612) 850 
Fees Received ..........¢ ; ; 
International Money Orders :— 
ING TSSUCU Ro eer pe wickets one 2,477,899 
Amount Issued ......... $ 39,766,077 
Fees Received .......... _ 345,860 
Lbs. Second Class Matter 
Miallede seo ete cies «siete 1,182,297,966 
No. Pieces Registered Mail. 65, 373, 394 
Amount Collected for Regis- 
HOPI Soran ss cie’s «chee 5,453,978 
aneated Parcel Post Pieces 
Bp ae eames aes s uarere: ores 69,997,889 
Fees Collected for Insurance $ 4,453,886 
Byes on Delivery Pieces, 
Pikes her en enchants, wots 14,383,668 
Reh c Collected for Gao: a3 1,473,960 
Special Delivery Pieces Bent 58,544,387 
Hxtent of Post Routes, Miles 455,498 
Miles of Mail Service Per- 
LOvmMed iio s Sivas eters eo 624,731,638 


Postage Stamps Issued .... 15.020,470,168 
Stamped Envelopes and 

Wrappers Issued 1,844,884,905 
Postal Cards Issued ....... 456,924,490 
Dead Letters Received...... 22,982,605 
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No. Pieces all Kinds Mail 
rene (Estimated for 
) 


= falta deutsante ecbayeye) ds 18,567,445, Bee 
City Delivery Offices....... 
City Delivery Carriers..... 35 5,024 
Cost City Delivery ca ke gs 3 59,527, 296 
Rural Delivery Carriers. 43 3/210 
Rural Delivery Mileage..... 1,143, ‘467 
Cost Rural Delivery ...... $ 65, 448, 1230 
Motor Trucks in Service... 518 
Post-Offices, Presidential. ... 10" "895 
Wirst) Classe oe are 665 
Second Class...... 2,539 
Third “Class. es «ce 7,621 
Post-Offices, Fourth Class.. 42,259 


Postal Service: 
Abuses of, discussed, 4640, 4730, 5970, 
6162. 
Civil Service in (see also Railway 
Mail Service)— 
Discussed, 5972, 6172. 
Established in first-, second-, third- 
class postoffices, 8225, 8964. 
Exception in, 8875. 
Extension of, urged, 7526, 7732, 
7739. 
Loeal postoffices should be included 
under, 7739. 
Postmasters should all be under, 
7814. 
Communication with Santiago, Cuba, 
order regarding, 6577. 
Consolidation of post-offices recom- 
mended, 6164, 6172. 
Correspondence with foreign coun- 
tries, security required in, 1477. 
Deficit in, should be reduced by in- 
creasing second-class mail rates, 
7433, 7528. 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., 877, 929, 956, 985. 
Arthur, 4639, 4728, 4769, 4835. 
Buchanan, 2992, 3056, 3101, 3107, 
3184. 
Cleveland, 4937, 5100, 5376, 5880,. 
5970, 6161. 
Fillmore, 2625, 2670, 2713. 
Grant, 3994, 4063, 4103, 4151, 4203, 
4250, 4305, 4363. 
Harrison, Benj., 5478, 5551, 5559, 
5633, 5756. 
Hayes, 4426, 4452, 4526, 4573. 
Jackson, 1023, 1089, - 1168, 1252, 
1335, 1393, 1476. 
Johnson, 3561, 3650, 3775, 3882. 
Lincoln, 3252, 3332, 3386, 3450. 
McKinley, 6344, 6386. 
Monroe, 784, 824, 
Pierce, 2748, 2822, 2872, 2943, 
Polk, 2264, 2355, 2412, 2502, 


Roosevelt, "6677, 6723, 6798, 6913, 
LOZ 
Cy 7433, 7525, 7693, 7732, 7733, 


Ta lor, 2559. 

Tyler, 1902, 1941, 2056, 2123, 2208. 
Van Buren, 1610, 1719, 1758, 1835. 
Washington, 58, 75, 99, 120, "124, 


Postal Service 


Employees in— 

Continuity of service for efficient, 
urged, 7526. 

_ Number of, 6344. 
Expenditures for. 
Department. ) 
Foreign postal arrangements and 

routes referred to, 2175, 2411, 2413, 

2428, 2502, 2560, 2697, 2724, 3332, 

3565, 3586, 3650, 3883, 4151, 4203, 

4522, 4640, 4938, 5101, 5559, 5634. 

Foreign, unsatisfactory nature of, 
7107. 

Franking system embarrasses, 7527. 
(See also Franking Privilege.) 

Frauds in, discussed, 4640, 4730. 

Free-delivery System— 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4204, 4769, 4836, 4937, 
.9103, 5376, 5756, 5881, 5971, 
6451. ; 

Extension of to towns of 5,000 
population recommended, 5633. 

Growth of, 6677, 6724, 6913. 

In Spanish-American War discussed, 
6344. 

Inadequate facilities extended rural 
communities discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 5633. 

Inspector service, recommendations 
regarding, 6163. 

Interference with, by Entente Allies, 
8165. 

Mail— 

Communication with Australia, rec- 
ommendations regarding, 5559. 

Depredations on, allowance to wit- 
nesses in cases of prosecution 
referred to, 1756, 

Import duty on foreign, recom- 
mended, 4527. 

Modification of law regulating 
rates upon second-class matter 
recommended, 5970, 6162. 

Publications for instigating slaves 
to insurrection sent through, dis- 
eussed, 1394. 

Mail routes. (See Mail Routes.) 

Mail transportation— | 
Act making appropriations ‘for 

transportation by steamers and 
otherwise vetoed, 2855. 

Annual cost of, 2670, 2823, 2872, 
3056, 4151, 4250. } 

Between Atlantic and Pacific dis- 
cussed, 2901, 3127, 3184. 

Between Washington and New 
Orleans, irregularity of, referred 
to, 2883. ‘ 

Cost of, to Pacific coast, ete., re- 
ferred to, 4077. : 

Fraudulent bonds accompanying 

* bids and contracts for, 4655. 

Joint resolution in regard to carry- 
ing mail from St. Joseph, Mo., to 


(See Post-Office 
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Placerville, Cal., reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto to, 3073. 

Laws to prevent transmission of 
lottery advertisements discussed 
and recommendations regarding, 
5479, 5515, 5551, 

Legislation to protect, 
mended, 4081. 

Money-order system discussed, 985, 

© 4639, 4937, 5377, 5756, 5881, 5971. 

Money orders, international, dis- 
cussed, 5881, 5971. 

Ocean mail post-office, establishment 
of, discussed, 5633. 

Penalties extended to Canal Zone, 
7964. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., agent to take 
charge of post-office at, referred to, 
3799. \ 

Post routes. (See Mail Routes’) 

Postal notes. (See Money-Order-Sys- 
tem, ante.) 

Postal treaties. (See Postal Conven- 
tions. ) 

Railway— 

Authority to compel railroads to 
carry mail recommended, 5378. 
Compensation for— 
Change in, recommended, 3994. 
Discussed by President — 
Cleveland, 5100. 
Taft, 7815. 
Exorbitant, 1393, 1941, 2748. 
Reduction of, 4527. 
Should be regulated by Congress, 
1394, 1941. 

Contracts demand attention of Con- 
gress, 1476, 1720, 1756, 2943. 
Contracts for, should be made by 
Postmaster-General on equitable 

basis, 1476. 
Discussed. 
discussed. ) 

Railway Mail Service. (See Railway 
Mail Service.) 

Reforms in, accomplished, 7526. 

Registry system discussed, 4639. 

Report on, 7693. 

Rural service of, 6677, 6724, 6798. 

Second-class mail matter— 

Laws regarding should be changed, 
5970, 6162. 

Rates of, should be increased, 7433, 
7528. — 

Report of commission on, 7733. 

Special delivery stamps— 
Discussed, 5881, 5971. 
Recommended, 4836. 

Star routes— 

Decrease in, referred to, 4639. 

Fraudulent bids referred to, 4655, 

Increase in, recommended, 4527. » 

Prosecution of frauds in service, 
4640, 4730. 


recom- 


(See Postal Service 
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Steamboat— 
Discussed, 3650, 4640. 
Referred to, 1756. 


Steamship— 
Advertisements issued for lines of, 
5634. 
American vessels compelled to 


carry mail discussed, 4832. 


Between United States and Brazil 
referred to, 3565, 3586, 4522. 

Contracts for, referred to, 2502, 
4938, 5757, 5971. 

Differences with dis- 
eussed, 5101. 

Discussed, 5634, 5757. 

Establishment of lines of, recom- 
mended, 2203, 4574, 5492, 5757. 

Expenses of, referred to, 2611, 2748, 
4151, 4640. 

Extension of, act of, urged, 7108. 

Lines, establishment of, 7231. 

Post-offices established on, 5633. 

Service, discussed, 6788. 

Should be extended to South Ameri- 
can and Pacific foreign ports, 
7231, 

Special grants to, 
3450. 

Subsidies to, 4306. 
Views of Postmaster-General re- 

garding, 3561. 

Union of telegraph system and, dis- 
cussed. (See Telegraph Lines, 
Government control of.) 

Unit of weight in rating first-class 
matter discussed, 4836, 

Unlawful publications, 
from using, 1394. 


Postal Treaties. (See Postal Conven- 
tions.) 


Postal Union, International (see also 
Postal Congress, International) : 
Convention for establishment of, 
4250. 


Postal Union, Universal, ‘discussed, 
4574, 4640, 5971, 6164. 


Postmaster-General.—The head of the 
Post-Office Department, and as such the 
director of the entire postal service of the 
country. The postmaster-general has been 
a member of the Cabinet since 1829, and 
his salary is $12,000 a year. By act of 
June 8, 1872, his tenure of office is during 
the term of the President by whom he is 
appointed 1nd for one month thereafter, un- 
less removed with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. His powers over his department 
are particularly untramelled and broad. He 
appoints all the important \officers in his de- 
partment, except the assistant postmasters- 
general (q. v.) and the purchasing agent, 
who are appointed by the President. He 
makes the contracts with railroad lines, 
stéamship companies and other agents of 
transportation for the conveyance of the 
mails; and concludes postal contracts with 
other countries, although these latter must 


companies 


recommended, 


prohibited 
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receive the approval of the President. He 
adds new post-offices to the list and aban- 
dons old ones, according to his judgment; 
and his discretion is the sole factor in en- 
larging or contracting the postal system in 
its various details. (See Post-Office Depart- 
ment.) 


Postmaster-General: 

Censorship administration 
World War assigned to, 8371. 

Disclaims any intended disrespect in 
communication to Senate, 1745. 

Post-office building report of, recom- 
mending erection of, 1483, 

Postmasters appointed by, referred 
to, 2571. 

Report of, recommending erection of 
new post-office building, 1483. 

Report for year ended June 30, 1911, 
7731. 


Postmasters: 
Amount due from, 784. 
Appointment of, by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, referred to, 2571. 
Appointments of, referred to, 2008. 
Assistants more efficient in classified 
service, 7732. 

Civil Service requirements fixed for 
appointments of first, second and 
third elass, 8225, 8964. 

Exception in, 8875. ‘ 

Classification of fourth-class,. dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 6172, 7102. 

Compensation to, discussed, 784, 2943, 
4363, 5377. 

Interference with, discussed, 4363, 
5550. 

Relative merit of, plan to indicate, 
recommended, 5479, 5489, 


Potato.—The so-called Irish potato is na- 


tive to the west coast of South America, 
and is said to have been introduced into 
Ireland by Sir Walter Raleigh. who grew 
the roots on his large estate in County Cork. 
Though now so universal an article of food 
it was scarcely known prior to the 17th 
century, and was not generally cultivated 
until the middle of the 18th. : 


The estimated acreage, production in 
bushels and farm value on December 1 of 
the potato crop in the United States, ex- 
clusive of sweet potatoes, for recent years” 
are as follows: 


during 


Year — Acreage Bushels Farm Value 
1866... 1,069,000 107,201,000 $ 50,723 
1885... 2,266,000 148/290/000 : 78'153-000 
1900... 2,611,000 210,927,000 908111000 
1910... 3,720,000 —349,032'000 —-194566,000 
1915... 3,734,000 359,721,000 —221'992000 
1917... 4,384,000 442,108,000 542,774,000 
1918... 4,295,000 4118603000 491'527'000 
1919... 4,013,000 357,901,000 —_577'581'000 
1920... 3,849,000  430,458/000 


The production in bushels and value of 
the potato crop in our leading potato-pro- 
ducing states in 1919 are shown in the 
table following. The figures for the potato 
crop of the other states are given separately 
under the headings of the states, 


Potato 
State Bushels Value 

California. . 11,352,000 $19,412,000 
Colorado 11,040,000 18,768,000 
Illinois 8,060,000 15,798,000 
Kentucky 5,040,000 10,584,000 
Maine..... 24,480,000 34,272,000 
Michigan.. 28,688,000 38,729,000 
Minnesota......-. 26,100,000 39,933,000 
Missourte. vaeten ces 8,250,000 15,180,000 
Nebraska...:..... 6,325,000 12,018,000 
New Jersey....... 10,560,000 17,846,000 
New Yorkin scess 39,567,000 57,372,000 
Obioznss DA te cre. 2 9,300,000 17,856,000 
Pennsylvania...... 25,400,000 39,166,000 
Wibgintal. cia carsie'« « 11,495,000 18,047,000 
Washington....... 7,250,000 10,512,000 
Wisconsin......... 28,200,000 39,480,000 


The acreage, bushels produced and yield 
per acre of the great potato-producing 
countries of the world in a recent year are 
given by the Department of Agriculture as 
follows: 


er: 
Couniry Acreage Bushels Acre* 
United States...4,210,000 400,106,000 95.0 
Wanadaca-ji =. oc 713,000 102,189,000 ..... 
Agtstrts (4) niece. uc ts 3,105,000 456,485,000 145.6 
Hungary(a).....1,521,000 180,103,000 122.2 
France(d).... . .. 2,884,000 228,443,000 116.3 
Germany (d)... ..6,740,000 1,082,816,000 205.7 
Netherlands..... 405,000 123,978,000 ..... 
Russia proper(c).5,879,000 662,169,000 107.9 
Poland(ab).. . ..2,628,000 373,917,000 ..... 
United King- 
domt.a.c 202 1,505,000 334,336,000 222.8 
England...... 597,000 148,848,000 ...-.. 
Ireland....... 702,000 144,230,000 ..... 


(a) Average for the five years, 1909-1913. 
(b)Pre-war boundaries. (c)The yield per 
acre is for European Russia. (d)Pre-war 
boundaries; the bushels~produced are ex- 
clusive of Alsace-Lorraine. *Except for the 
United States, the yield per acre is in terms 
of bushels of 60 pounds. 


Potomac, The, instructions given com- 
mander of, at Sumatra, 1138. 


Potomac River: 
Bridges over, in District of Columbia. 
(See District of Columbia.) 
Improvement of, recommended, 4430, 
4458, 4532, 4579, 4651. 
Bill for, submitted, 4533. 
Lands lying on, referred to, 128. 
Pottawatomie Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 


Pottery Industry.—The growth of this 
ancient industry in the United States was 
due to the immigration hither of skilled pot- 
ters and workmen from England. In 1685, 
Governor Coxe of New Jersey established 
the first pottery in this country, at Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, and others were established 
from time to time. In 1850, 484 potteries 
were reported in the United States. Until 
the twentieth century, however, it was 
necessary to import for the industry here 
skilled potters from abroad, mostly from 
England, and even up to the outbreak of the 
World War it was often necessary to get 
managers from England. 

The industry for the manufacture of 
tableware, etc., got its start in Trenton, 
which until recently remained the centre 
for this branch of the pottery industry. 

Tn 1910, there were 30,000 persons en- 
gaged in the pottery industry in the United 
States, not including brick, tile, terra cotta 
or other clay industries. 
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The value of the products in the last nor- 
mal year before the advent of abnormal war 
conditions was $37,992,375. This figure al- 
He doubled before the end of the World 

ar. 


In 1912, 4214% of the products came 
from Ohio and 2414%4,% from New Jersey ; 
and these two states, together with West 
Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania and In- 
diana produced 92% of the total value of 
the product. White earthenware, of which 
70% ‘is produced in Ohio, represents about 
40% of the total value of the pottery 
industry. 

In a more recent year, there were re- 
ported to the Census 48 potteries with 453 
kilms. Of these, 4, with 37 kilns, manu- 
factured American vitreous china. 


For 44 of these potteries, using 416 
kilns, the net value of the annual product 
in a recent year was $128,000,000. Tha 
value of the investment of the 82 of the 
potteries which gave figures under this 
head was $94,000,000. 


In earthenware establishments, 24% of 
the cost of production is for materials ; 59% 
for labor; 8% for kiln fuel; 2% for power, 
heat and light; and 7% for general expenses 
and fixed charges. 


Of the workers, 81% are male and 19% 
female. 


Poultry Dealers licensed, 8498. 


Powder, Smokeless: 
Adoption of, recommended, 6128. 
Development of, 5759. ° 


Powers, Foreign (see also the several 
powers): 

Claims against, 
3067. 

Claims of, arising out of War be- 
tween the States discussed, 3328, 
4086. ; 

Collection of commercial relations of, 
referred to, 632, 775. 

Commerce of. (See Commerce of 
Foreign Powers.) 

Commerce with. (See Commerce.) 

Duties levied by, export, referred to 
and recommendation, 4744. 

Expeditions against— 

Discussed by President— 
Arthur, 4640. 
Buchanan, 2978, 2997, 3180. 
Fillmore, 2643, 2649, 2697. 
Jefferson, 394, 395, 400, 417. 
Johnson, 3655, 3658. 
Monroe, 582, 583, 590, 592, 601, 

609, 620, 769. 

Pierce, 2741, 2779. 
Polk, 2455. 
Taylor, 2549, 2585. 
Van Buren, 1616. 
Washington, 146. 

Proclamations against, by Presi- 

dent— : 

Buchanan, 3027. 
Cleveland, 6023, 6126. 
Fillmore, 2647, 2648. 
Grant, 4039, 4045. 
Jefferson, 392. 
Johnson, 3631. 
Madison, 546, 


referred to, 3066, 


Powers, Foreign 


Pierce, 2804, 2805, 2921. 
Taylor, 2555. 
Tyler, 1910. 
Washington, 149. 
Explosives, order to prevent shipment 
of, abroad, 4815. 
Export duties levied by, referred to, 
4744. 


Imprisonment of American citizens 
by. (See Imprisonment.) 

Imprisonment of citizens of, by 
United States. (See the several 
powers. ) 

Intermeddling of, with Indians re- 
ferred to, 1728. 


* Ministers of, to United States. 
the several powers.) 


Ministers of the United States to. 
(See Ministers of United States.) 
Neutral rights of. (See - Neutral 
Rights. ) 

Peace with, should not be interfered 
with by American citizens, 120. 

Relations with, referred to, 3285. 

Revenues and finances of, referred to, 
3272. 

Subjects of, in United States. 
Aliens; Naturalized Citizens.) 

Treaties with, referred to, 2538, 3888, 
4851. (See also the _ several 
powers. ) 

Vessels of United States seized by 
authorities of. (See Vessels, United 
States. ) 


Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by President— 
Arthur, 4707, 4771, 4808. 

, Buchanan, 2962, 2981, 3028, 3074, 
3084, 3130, 3139, 3145, 3150, 3157, 
3168, 3186. 

Cleveland, 4960, 4992, 4996, 5142, 


(See 


(See 


5363, 5412, 5422, 5924, 6070, 6109. 


Fillmore, 2626. 

Grant, 3992, 4126, 4170, 4196, 4259. 

Harrison, Benj., 5489, 5562, 5766. 

Hayes, 4445, 4466, 4475, 4484, 4488, 
4493, 4497, 4512, 4543, 4544, 4553. 

Jackson, 1014, 1024, 1046, 1071, 1077, 
1082, 1120, 1141, 1201, 1224, 1275, 
1288, 1337, 1351, 1395, 1450. 

Jefferson, 397, 444. ) 

Johnson, 3551, 3570, 3593, 3596, 3603, 
3611, 3620, 3643, 3670, 3681, 3687, 
3690, 3696, 3729, 3734, 3756, 3766, 
3781, 3820, 3837, 3844, 3846, 3848, 
3849, 3870, 3889. 

Lincoln, 3206, 3221, 3269, 3274, 3286, 
3335. 

Madison, 474, 475, 540, 569. 

Monroe, 587, 711, 713. 

Pierce, 2751, 2755, 2780, 2789, 2790, 
2855, 2874, 2919, 2920, 2921, 2930. 

Polk, 2310, 2456, 2460, 2490, 2506. 
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Tyler, 1916, 1921, 1941, 2036, 2043, 
2183. 

Washington, 186. 

Wilson, 7875. 
Prairie Grove (Ark.), Battle of.—Sept. 
19, 1862, President Lincoln directed that 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, and the east- 
ern portion of Indian Territory should 'con- 
stitute the Department of the Missouri, to 
be commanded by Brig.-Gen, Samuel R. Cur- 


tis. The only important engagement that 
occurred in this department while Curtis 


- was in command was at Prairie Grove, Ark 


The Confederate General Thomas C. Hind- 
man was on his way north into Missouri 
with a large force when, on Dec. 7, 1862. 
he encountered the united forces of Gen- 
erals James G. Blunt and Francis J. Her- 
ron. During the engagement which ensued 
the Federals lost 1,148 and the Confeder- 
oie 1,317. The latter retired during the 
night. 


Prayer, Days of. (See Fasting and 
Prayer, and Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tions.) 

Predatory Wealth, acts of representa- 
tives of, 7135. 


Preemption Laws.—The first law regulat- 
ing the preemption of and payment for pub- 
lic lands was passed March 3, 1801. It was 
a special act affecting the Symmes colo- 
nization scheme on the Miami River. A 
number of preemption laws were passed. 
most of them of a more or less special na- 
ture. The first general law was passed in 
1830. The law of 1841 granted, in consid- 
eration of residence and improvement, free- 
dom of entry upon 160 acres of public lands 
to any person over twenty-one years of age: 
twelve to thirty-three months were allowed 
for payment, and the &£mount to be paid va- 
ried with the situation and value of the 
tract preempted. (See Lands, Public.) 


Preemption Laws: ’ 
Discussed, 1713, 1753, 3651, 4064, 5484. 
Recommended, 1606, 2259. 


Amendments to law recommended, 
2408, 2500. 


Repeal of preemption act recom- 
mended, 4770, 4837, 5107. 


Preparedness.—The movement for ade- 
quate protection on land and sea against 
war which arose as a result of the World 
War. For years, there had been certain 
elements in American life urging the need 
for a larger navy and a larger army, and 
also universal military training; but these 
received little popular support until ‘the 
danger of America’s entrance into the war 
in Europe became pressing. ‘ 


The traditional first line of defence of 
the United States lay in its Navy, so that 
it was natural that Preparedness looked 
toward an extensive increase in our land 
forces. The unwieldiness and the lack of 
centralized authority in the National Guard, 
so far as availability for Federal purposes 
was concerned, were well revealed by the 
mobilization of troops on the Mexican bor- 
der in 1916. (See Mexico.) The smashing 
victories of the Teutonic armies early in the 
European War could be explained only by 
the attention long paid military prepared- 
ness by Germany, while the same explana- 


. tion arose for the sturdy resistance of the 


French and the immediate and complet 
domination of the English Navy over all the 
seas. On the other hand, the length of time 


Preparedness 


taken by England to get her land fighting- 
machine under way, despite the most earnest 
efforts, proved the weakness of a country 
which waited until the declaration of war in 
order to prepare. 


As the danger of America being plunged 
into the European yortex daily became eee 
acute, the Preparedness movement’ also de- 
voted itself largely to the question of mak- 
ing our Navy better available for service. 
The prominent part played by submarines 
and aeroplanes in the Huropean War had 
almost revolutionized naval tactics, aud 
grave doubts arose whether our navy, de- 
spite its strength, was sufficiently prepared 
in the newer fields of naval activities. 


Preparedness became almost the leading 
subject of discussion in private so well as in 
public gatherings all over the United States. 
The resignation of Secretary of War Garri- 
son on Feb. 10, 1916, because of a difference 
of opinion with President Wilson concerning 
the federalization of the National Guard, 
created intense excitement; and the country. 
was virtually divided into two camps on the 
issue involved. Many new’ organizations 
such as the National Security League and 
National Defense Society were created in 
order to assist the preparedness movement, 
while organizations like the Navy League 
redoubled their efforts for naval Prepared- 
ness. Mass-meetings and parades were held 
all over the United States in support of 
Preparedness, and there were few meetings 
of public or semi-public bodies in which the 
subject was not discussed. An idea of the 
amount of interest involved may be gathered 
from the fact that the great Preparedness 
Parade held in New York on May 13, 1916 
took 12 hours to pass a given point, and 
consisted of no less than 125,683 men and 


women marching in support of the cause, ~ 


Preparedness became a political event of 
the first magnitude, not only in the national 
election of 1916, but also in state and 
municipal elections. 


On the other hand, the opponents of Pre- 
paredness were by no means few or inactive. 
To some extent, the opposition came from 
citizens and non-citizens of Teutonic de- 
scent, called in this crisis, fairly or unfairly, 
German-Americans (q. y.) ; but the majority 
of the opponents, although not necessarily 
those most active in the propaganda against 
Preparedness, were Americans sincerely con- 
vinced that Perparedness was the first step 
towards. a war which they wished to avoid. 
The Women’s Peace Party, the Emergency 
Peace Federation, and the Union Against 
Militarism were particularly active. The 
position taken by them and by their sup- 
porters was that the European conflict arose 
from the fact the countries of Europe had 
peen prepared for it. They asserted further- 
more that by resorting to Preparedness 
America was betraying the interests of 
peace, and was abandoning the_ position 
which would logically accrue to her after 
the war was over as the nation which had 
shown by her record that she, and she alone, 
could be entrusted to lead the warring na- 
tions to a new and perpetual peace. It was 
claimed, in addition, that America was 
geographically not involved in a European 
quarrel, and that her geographical position 
made aggression against her an impossi- 
bility. . 

On October 6, 1915, in a speech in New 
York, President Wilson definitely committed 
himself to the Preparedness program; and 
his administration devoted itself to having 
enacted many measures carrying out the 
Preparedness idea. The army re-organiza- 
tion act, approved on June 3, 1916, made 
new and elaborate increases in the army of 
the United States, and attention was paid 
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also to strengthening the Navy.. Numerous 
administrative changes in behalf of prepar- 
edness, such as the organization of new 
boards for industrial and scientitic integra- 
tion and preparedness, were made; but even 
with all this preparation, when the United 
States finally entered the conflict on April 
6, 1917, she was still only partially prepared 
to assume her burden of the conflict; and 
many months elapsed in the formation and 
sibel dele es of the plans necessary to place a 
strong American army on the battlefields of 
Europe. There was strong criticism of the 
Wilson administration for not having pre- 
pared more adequately for American partic- 
ipation in the World War, after the partic- 
ipation was an actual fact; and that criti- 
cism was used with great effect by the Re- 
publican Party in the national elections 
of 1918 and more particularly in the Pres- 
idential election of 1920. After the con- 
summation of peace with Germany, the 
movement for universal military training 
persisted, but lost some of its strength; so 
that bills introduced to that .end failed 
to pass the Sixty-Sixth Congress. 


An illustration of President Wilson ad- 
dressing Congress in behalf of Prepared- 
ness will be found opposite page 8096. 
Preparedness: 

America not to be turned into an 

armed camp, 8021. 
Armed neutrality, powers for, asked, 
8021. 
Army (see also Army)— 
Increase in— 
Ordered, 8172. 
Recommended, 8106. 
Citizen army, outlines of, 8084. 
Adequacy of, 8105, 8022. 
Statistics of, 8106. 
Diplomacy ineffective without, 7372. 
Navy the natural means for defence, 
8022. (See also Navy.) 
Policy of President— 
Roosevelt, 6666, 6669, 6721, 
6992, 6999, 7066, 7109, 7117. 
Taft, 7371, 7514. 
Washington, 57, 132, 193, 210. 
Wilson, 8021. 
Principles of, 8020, 8302. 


Preparedness Societies. — (See Prepared- 
ness.) Among the many societies called into 
existence by or aiding in the Preparedness 
movement in this country may be mentioned 
the following: The Navy League, the first 
preparedness society, with 330,000 members 
in 1917, which was organized in 1902, to 
assist in the enactment of laws constantly 
making for the increased efficiency of the 
Navy, until it becomes the greatest navy in 
the world; The Army League, which is or- 
ganized to promote interest in and legisla- 
tion for the increased efficiency of the Army ; 
The Universal Military Training League, 
organized for the establishment of Compul- 
sory Military Service (q. v.) and of a Na- 
tional Defense Commission; the National 
Security League, which was organized on 
Dec, 1, 1917, and had an enrollment of 100,- 
000 members in its’program for increased 
military preparation for the United States; 


6805, 


‘the American Rights Committee, organized 


to end the violation of American rights on 
the high seas. All these bodies were repre- 
sented on the National Committee of Patri- 
otic and Defense: Societies. (See Prepared- 
ness.) 


\ 


President 


President, The.—Previous to the War of 
1812 American commerce had suffered con- 
siderably at the hands of British cruisers, 
which hovered about our coasts and cap- 
tured many United States vessels bound for 
France. These cruisers also made many im- 
pressments of sailors. In May, 1811, Commo- 
dore John Rodgers, commanding the Amer- 
ican frigate President was ordered to put 
to sea from Chesapeake Bay and protect our 
commerce, When thirty miles off Cape 
Charles, May 16, Rodgers gave chase to the 
Little Belt, a British frigate. The latter 
fired upon the President, attempted flight, 
and failed to show her colors. The fire was 
returned by the President, and in eighteen 
minutes the Little Belt was disabled. A dis- 
pute arose as to which of the commanders 
was at fault, but it was never decided, as 
the discussion was dropped by mutual agree- 
ment. In September, 1814, the President, 
under Decatur, was captured by the Hndy- 
mion, and other British vessels. 


President of a State.—Some of the earlier 


organized states provided for a president as 
the executive head. To avoid misunder- 
standing and confusion, this was after- 
wards changed to governor. The first con- 
stitutions of Pennsylvania and New Hamp- 
shire, adopted in 1776, provided for an 
executive council of which one member was 
president. Delaware, South Carolina and 
the New Hampshire constitution of 1784 
provided for a single head, but called him 
president. South Carolina in 1778, Penn- 
sylvania in 1790, and Delaware and New 
Hampshire in 1792 altered the title to 
governor. 


President of United States.—The title of 


the Chief Executive of the United States. 
In 1696. William Penn proposed a plan for 
a general government for the Colonies in 
America. The plan comprehended a chief 
executive with the title of president. The 
Albany Convention proposed that of presi- 
dent-general. The Continental Congress 
had its president. In the Convention of 
1787 it was decided that there should be a 
single executive to whom the title of presi- 
dent was given. In order to be eligible, the 
president must be thirty-five years of age, 
a native-born citizen of the United States, 
and a resident within the United States for 
fourteen years. He is elected for a term 
of four years by electors chosen by the 
different states. These electors are chosen 
by direct vote of the people, on ballot tickets 
usually headed by the names of the candi- 
dates voted for as president and vice-presi- 
dent, followed by the names of the electors, 
who are pledged to vote for these candidates 
only. (See Electoral Colleges.) 


The president’s duties and powers under 
the Constitution are to approve or veto 
bills; to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offenses against the United States, except 
in case of impeachment; to make treaties; 
to nominate ambassadors and other public 
ministers, consuls, judges of the Wederal 
courts, etc., and, by and with the consent 
of the Senate appoint such officers; to fill 
vacancies that may occur during the recess 
of the Senate by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of the next 
session; to convene one or both Houses of 
Congress, and to adjourn Congress to such 
a time as he may deem proper in case it can 
not agree upon an adjournment. He is also, 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy 
and of the militia of the several states when 
called into the service of the United States. 
He is required to give information to Con- 
gress from time to time regarding the state 
of the Union and 'recommend to its con- 
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sideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; receive ambassa- 
dors and other public ministers; see that 
the laws are faithfully executed, etc. He 
receives a salary of $75,000 per annum. Up 
to the time of the ratification of the twelfth 
amendment (1804) the president and vice- 
president were not separately voted for, 
but the candidate for president who received 
next to the highest number of votes was 
made vice-president. Jefferson and J. Q. 
Adams were elected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion, neither presidential candidate having 
a majority of the electoral vote. 


The strong will and determined charac- 
ter of Jackson soon restored the presidency 
to a position equal to if not superior in 
power to the legislative and judicial 
branches of the government. It was during 
his administration that the congressional 
caucus declined before the growing power 
of the national convention, and the develop- 
ment of party machinery based upon execu- 
tive patronage. This national tig ma- 
chinery later became a source of weakness 
by securing the election of second-rate party 
men over first-rate statesmen of unavowed 
party loyalty. 


The arbitrary military powers of the 
President reached their highest ee Shen 
ment under Lincoln. As commander in 
chief of the land and naval forces he de- 
clared_ the existence of insurrection, sus- 
pended the civil law and denied the writ of 
habeas corpus to prisoners hundreds of 
miles from the scene of the disorder. 


The Constitution requires the President 
to execute the laws and vests in him the 
power of appointment of executive officers 
and consequently the power of removal. 
These, with the veto power, in the hands 
of a judicious leader give him more power 
than is wielded by most constitutional mon- 
archs of Europe. 


Although the Constitution requires all 
treaties with foreign powers to be con- 
cluded ‘‘with the advice and consent of the 
senate,’”’ the President may direct the writ- 
ing of treaties, and if amended by the 
Senate against his wishes he need not sub- 
mit them to the diplomats of other nations. 
He has the power to recognize the indepen- 
dence of a revolutionary faction in a for- 
eign country and thus establish or destroy 
a nation. 


The Constitution declares that'the Presi- 
dent shall be compensated for his services, 
but Washington desired to receive no 
salary (see page 45). The salary .was 
finally fixed at $25,000 annually until the 
second term of President Grant, when it 
was increased to $50,000. An act approved 
on March 4, 1907, appropriated thereafter 
for the travelling expenses of the Presi- 
dent, to be expended at his discretion and 
accounted for solely by his certificate, the 
sum of $25,000 annually. Since 1909, the 
salary has been $75,000, in addition to 
the travelling allowance, 


Title and Term of the President.—The 
address of the president is simply ‘The 
President of the United States.” In the 
First Congress, there was debate over a 
title and it was proposed by some members 
that he be addressed as ‘“‘His Excellency” 
and by others as “His Highness,’ but a 
committee reported that “it is not proper 
to annex any style or title other than that 
expressed in the Constitution.” In the Con- 
stitutional Convention the first report fixed 
the term of office at seven years without 
eligibility to re-election. In debate various 
periods from ‘during good behavior” to 
twenty years were favored. The limit to. 


President 


four years was finally adopted in grand 
committee and ratified by the convention. 


Presidential Flag.—It is usual in other 
countries to have a special design to desig- 
nate the presence on a vessel of the ruler 
of the nation. It was not until lately that 
the United States had such a flag. Presi- 
dent Arthur suggested it in the early part 
of 1882, and, as his Cabinet coneurred in 
his suggestion, decided on the design of a 
blue ground bearing the arms of the Pres- 
ident in the centre. The Navy Department 
ordered that this flag should be displayed 
at the mainmast of any vessel that bore the 
president. Arthur first used it in 1883. 


The theoretical model for the President 
of the United States was the King of Eng- 
land, but the practical model used by the 
framers of the Constitution was a com- 
posite of the colonial governors and the 
executive heads of states already formed. 
Popular confidence in Washington was all 
that prevented further limitation ‘of the 
‘powers of the Chief Executive. The ulti- 
mate position of the American President 
was not determined until the end of Jack- 
son’s administration. Washington estab- 
ished and maintained the office upon a 
broad national basis, but even he could not 
render it strictly nonpartisan. Jefferson 
first exemplified the methods of a brilliant 
statesman and a successful party leader. 
Under the weaker partisanship of his im- 
mediate successors the congressional caucus 
usurped many of the prerogatives of the 
Executive. 

President of United States (see also the 


several Presidents) : 

Act— 

Fixing salary of, vetoed, 4334. 

Of Congress approved but not 
signed, whether in force dis- 
cussed, 856. 

Of Congress duly certified and 
approved which had not passed 
discussed, 1353. 

Providing for performance of du- 
ties of, in case of death, etc., of 
Vice-President. and, returned, 
5674. 

Appointees of, removal of, should be 
vested only. in, 8852. 

- Appointing power of. (See Execu- 
tive Nominations. ) 

Appointment of members of House 
by, in whose election they have 
been officially concerned discussed, 
1011, 1120. 

Appointments of, referred to, 1965. 

Arbitration of boundary dispute be- 
tween Brazil and Argentine Re- 
public submitted to. (See Cleve- 
land, Grover.) 

Arbitrator of claim of Italy against 
Colombia. (See Cleveland, Grover.) 

Armenian-Turkish differences to be 
arbitrated by, 8854, 8881. 

Bills considered by, time allowed for, 
discussed, 2998, 3060. 

Cabinet of. (See Cabinet.) 

Civil service extended over employees 
in office of, 6232. 

Communications of, to Congress not 
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to be questioned by foreign power, 

1397. 

Compensation due, referred to, 889. 

Conduct of public officers, request of’ 
House for documents concerning, 
declined, 847, 

Congressional encroachment on powers 
of, 8845, 8852. 

Constitutional amendment— 
esignating officer to succeed, in 
event of vacancy in Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency recom- 
mended, 3837, 3889. (See also 
Successor to, post.) 

Regarding election of, recom 
mended, 1010, 1081, 1120, 1168, 
1253, 1336, 1395, 1478, 3838, 3889, 
4196, 4397. 

Regarding selection of electors 
recommended, 5644. 

Relative to approval of separate 
items of bill and veto of others 
recommended, 4196, 4725, 4774, 
4840. 

Constitutional function as commander 
of Army, act interfering with, 
discussed, 3670. 

Repeal of, recommended, 3871. 

Constitutional meaning of ‘‘ inability 
to discharge powers and duties of 
office of,’’ discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 4652, 4734, 
4774, 4840, 

Death of. (See Garfield; Harrison, W. 
H.; Lincoln; McKinley; Taylor.) 

Discretionary authority of, to— 
Invite nations to conference on 

subject of coinage recommended, 
5877. 

Retaliate in cases of discrimi- 
nating duties levied on American 
vessels recommended, 4763, 5205. 

Send delegates to foreign con- 
ventions, recommendations re- 
garding, 4714, 4763, 4827, 5546, 
6325. 

Discretionary authority which can be 
regulated by Congress should not 
.be exercised by, 1387. 

Discretionary power of, over nomi- 
nations, removals, and other acts 
discussed by President— 

Cleveland, 4960. 

Jackson, 1255, 1261, 1272, 1346, 
1351. 

Monroe, 847. 

Polk, 2232, 2281, 2416, 2452, 2529. 

Tyler, 1903, 1941, 1958, 2073, 2080. 

Washington, 186. 

Efficiency, Bureau of, proposal to 
transfer from jurisdiction of, 8848. 

Election of— ; 
Act providing for, and regulating 

counting of votes in, approved 
and reasons therefor, 4376. 
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Constitutional amendment regard- 
-ing, recommended, 1010, 1081, 
1120, 1168, 1253, 1336, 1395, 1478, 

3838, 3889, 4196, 4397. 

Legislation respecting ascertain- 
ment and declaration of vote rec- 

ommended, 4365, 4651, 4734, 4822. 

Elections discussed— 

1864, 3453. 

Table showing number of votes 
cast in, as compared with 
election of 1860, 3456. 

1876, 4398. 
1880, 4553. 
1884, 4822. 
1896, 6146. 

Electors, method of appointment of, 
and effect of gerrymander dis- 
cussed, 5643. : 

Constitutional amendment regard- 

ing, recommended, 5644. 

Executive acts performed during ab- 
sence of, from seat of Govern- 
ment discussed, 4315, 

Memorandum accompanying mes- 

sage, 4318. 

Fines remitted by. (See Fines.) 

Foreign intercourse, request of Sen- 
ate and House for information 
regarding, refused, 186, 2281, 
2416, 2452, 2690, 2691, 2695, 6101. 

Referred to, 2529. 

Free confidential communication with 
Senate should be preserved, 893. 
Home of. ,(See Executive Mansion.) 
Impeachment of. (See Impeach- 

ment.) 

Information regarding annexation of 

Texas refused by, 2232. 

Law conferring power upon— 

To employ forces for protection of 


American citizens abroad recom- 
mended, 2978, 3070, 3100. 
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Pocket vetoes of, (See the several 
Presidents; the several messages.) 

Power should be given, to prevent in- 
juries to citizens of neighboring 
nations, 1616. 

Presents offered, by Imaum of Mus- 
cat, recommendations regarding, 
1809, 2169. 

Printing, executive, powers of, over, 
8845, 

Provisions and laws respecting elec- 
tion of, etc., 3866. 

Publie money, authority of, over, dis- 
cussed, 1541. 

Removals from office discussed. (See 
Removals from Office.) 

Right of, to make public confidential 
information of predecessors dis- 
cussed, 2283. 

Successor to, in event of vacancy in 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
discussed, 3837, 3889, 4950. 

Act regarding, returned, 5674. 
Term of, recommendations regarding 
limitation of, 1011, 1336, 4397. 
Thanks of, tendered. (See Thanks 

of President.) 

Treaties— 

Power to make, vested in President 
with consent of Senate, 187. 
Request of House in correspond- 
ence regarding, declined, 186. 
Vacancies, power of, to make pro- 
visional appointments to fill, dis- 

cussed, 3190, 


Veto messages of. (See the several 
Presidents; the several messages.) 
Veto power of, discussed, 2512, 2561. 


War, power to declare, discussed, 3100. 
Executive authority to furnish in- 
stant redress recommended, 3100. 


Presidential Elections.—The record of any 
popular vote for electors prior to 1828 is 
so meagre and imperfect that a compila- 
tion would be useless. In most of the 
states, for more than a quarter century fol- 
lowing the.establishment of the Govern- 
ment, the State Legislatures ‘‘apppinted”’ 
the Presidential electors, and the people 
therefore voted only indirectly for them, 
their choice being expressed by their votes 
for members of the Legislature. 


1789.—Previous to 1804, each elector 
voted for two candidates for President. 
The one who received the largest number 
of votes was declared President, and the 
one who received the next largest number 
of votes was declared Vice-President. The 
electoral votes for the first President of 
the United States were: George Washing- 
ton, 69; John Adams, of Massachusetts, 
34; John hn of New York, 9; R. H. 
Harrison, of Maryland, 6; John Rutledge, 
of South Carolina, 6; John Hancock, of 
Massachusetts, 4; George Clinton, of New | 
York, 3; Samuel Huntingdon, of Connecti- 
cut, 2; John Milton, of Georgia, 2: James 
Armstrong, of Georgia ; Benjamin Lincoln, ‘ 


To employ naval forces for pro- 
tection of American vessels rec- 
ommended, 3100. 

Meets and advises with Senate re- 
specting treaty with Southern In- 
dians, 53. 

Militia can not be called into service 
by, except by authority of Con- 
gress, 2640. 

Modification in laws regarding, 
recommended, 2641. 

Nominations of. (See 
Nominations. ) 

Oath of, and ceremonies attending 
administration of. (See the sev- 
eral Presidents.) 

Personal interviews with, respecting— 
Appointments to office, rules regu- 

lating, discussed, 5831. 

Business transactions unnecessary, 

order regarding, 3546, 


Executive 
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ELECTORAL AND POPULAR VOTES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


es * Gantidntentor Pren Popular .,., | blee Elec- 
Bisction andidates for President ote | Plurality Sn Candidates for Vice-President toral 
oe Vote 
1828—Andrew Jackson,* Tenn. (Dem.)....... 647,231] 138,184) 178) John OC. Calh *S 
John Q. Adams, Mass. (Nat: R.)......|-*509,097|......... 83| Richard Rush, Pa. (Nat ae ‘ ‘3 
William Smith, 8. C. (Dem.)......... 7 
1832—Andrew Jackson,* Tenn. (Dem.).......| 687,502] 157,313 219] M. Van Buren,* N. Y.(D 
raeq nee VUNG. Rejieces 20.4 AGRO or eS 49| John Baeeant Pa. (Nat. toe ioe mis 
—_ sere Ga. LUE RE eerie } 33,108|°° 20° °° { 11} Henry Lee, Mass. (Ind.)............. 11 
am Wirt (c), Md. (Anti-M.)..... , \ 7| Amos Ellmaker (c), Pa. (Anti-M.).... 7 
Wm. Wilkins, Pa. (Dem.)............ 30 
1836—Martin Van Buren,* N. Y. (Dem.)..... 761,549 24,893] 170} R. M. Johnson (d)* Ky. (D 
W. H. Harrison, Ohio (Whig)........ 73| Francis Granger, N. Y (Whe ee - 
ee ne en Whig) Ae cakes st 736,656|°.°° °° 7 Soy Tyler Vs. QW hig). ete an 47 
ant . aC WHI): ests : illi ith, Ala. op 
Willie P. Mangum, NG. (Whig). ié illiam Smith, Ala. (Dem.).......... 93 
1840—W. H. Harrison,* Ohio (Whig)........| 1,275,017} 146,315} 234] John Tyler,* Va. (Whi 
Martin Van Buren, N.Y. (Dem.).....| 11128'702|......... BOR. UL, Jubnetar Ry: ead ob foe | sae 
James G. Birney, N. Y. (Lib.)..... 2s PGON ithe h actdeted ona tie Z L. W. Tazewell, Va. (Dem.).......... ll 
: James K. Polk, Tenn. (Dem.)........ 1 
Thomas Harle, Pa..(Lib.).1.. 0° essresils ones 
1844—James K. Polk,* Tenn. (Dem.)........ 1,337,243 38,175| 170} George M. Dallas,* Pa. (Dem.)....... 
Henry Clay, Ky. (Whig)............. 1,299,068]......... 105| T. Frelinghuysen, N. J. wey see he 
James G. Birney, N. Y. (Lib.)........ Bo COO oe Sceeadiccr « ¢ Thomas Morris, Ohio (Lib.)>.........]..... 
1848—Zachary Taylor,* La. (Whig)......... 1,360,101) 139,557] 163) Millard Fillmore,* N. Y. (Whig)...... 3 
Lewis Cass, Mich. (Dem.)...... Mes * 1,220 544) oo lon. 127), William O. Butler, Ky. ore oe He 
Martin Van Buren, N. Y. (F. Soil)....) 291,263].........]..... Charles F. Adams, Maas. (F. Soil)....}..... 
1852—Franklin Pierce,* N. H. (Dem).........| 1,601,474| 220,896) 254] William R. King,* Ala. (Dem.)....... 
Winfield Scott, N. J. (Whig).......... 230. 57Gllneals- sear 42} William A. Graham, N. C. (Whi). ioe or 
John P. Hale, N. H. (F. Soil) (i).......] 156,149].........]..... George W. Julian, Ind. (F. Soil)......].... 
Daniel Webster (k), Mass. (Whig)... .. BOG osces lade 
1856—James Buchanan,* Pa. (Dem.).........| 1,838,169} 496,905) 174] J.C. Breckinridge,* Ky. (Dem.)...... 174 
John C. Fremont, Cal. (Rep.)......... $341 DBAS Sis ie 114) William L. Dayton, N. J. (Rep.)...... 114 
Millard Fillmore, N. Y. (Amer.)...... . Se Gt Ea ae 8| A. J. Donelson, Tenn. (Amer.)........ 
1860—Abraham Lincoln,* Ill. (Rep.)......... 1,866,352} 491,195} 180} Hannibal Hamlin,* Me. (Rep.)....... 180 
Stephen A. Douglas, Ill. (Dem.)....... BR yds, Oy) eae 12| H. V. Johnson, Ga. (Dem.).......... 12 
J. C. Breckinridge, Ky. (Dem.).......< B45 FOS 1s Pooh eos 72| Joseph Lane, Ore. (Dem.)............ 72 
John Bell, Tenn. (Union)............. 589,581). .....2.. 39| Edward Everett, Mass. (Union)...... 39 
1864—Abraham Lincoln,* Ill. (Rep.)......... 2,216,067} 407,342)e 212} Andrew Johnson,* Tenn. (Rep.)......| 212 
George B. McClellan, N. J. (Dem.)....} 1,808,725}... ...... _ 21) George H. Pendleton, Ohio (Dem.).... 21 
1868—Ulysses S. Grant,* Ill. (Rep.)....-....- 3,015,071) 305,456)f 214) Schuyler Colfax,* Ind. (Rep.).........| 214 
Horatio Seymour, N. Y. (Dem.)....... 2:700;815|eecs.ccs «2 80| F. P. Blair, Jr., Mo. (Dem.).......... 80 
1872—Ulysses S. Grant,* Ill. (Rep.).......... 3,597,070] 762,991) 286) Henry Wilson,* Mass. (Rep.).........] 286 
Horace Greeley, N. Y. (D. & L.)....... 2834 079s. a0. g ...| B. Gratz Brown, Mo. (D. & L.)...... 47 
Charles O’Conor, N. Y. (Dem.).......- DR) Maas a Meee John Q. Adams, Mass. (Dem.)........]..... 
James Black, Pa. (Temp.)............ 9 1 eye Sr |e John Russell, Mich. (Temp.).........]..... 
Thomas A. Hendricks, Ind. (Dem.)....|.........J..--0+--- 42| George W. Julian, Ind. (Lib.)........ 5 
‘B; Grate Brown, Mo, (Dem)s. ooh. ~ nc) ic este os lessens 18} A. H. Colquitt, Ga. (Dem.).......... 5 
Charles J. Jenkins, Ga. (Dem.)........]..22+6.-+)eeeeeeees 2| John M. Palmer, Ill. (Dem.)......... 3 
Bavids Davierih. (iid yer vases cet | Salita We siinge pene se 1} T. E. Bramlette, Ky. (Dem.)......... 3 
W. S. Groesbeck, Ohio (Dem.)........ 1 
Willis B. Machen, Ky. (Dem.)........ 1 
N. P. Banks, Mass. (Lib.)........... 1 
1876—Samuel J. Tilden, N. Y. (Dem.)....... 4,284,885 T. A. Hendricks, Ind. (Dem.)........ 184 
Rutherford B. Hayes,* Ohio (Rep.)....| 4,033,950 5| William A. Wheeler,* N. Y. (Rep.)....} 185 
Peter Cooper, N. Y. (Gre’nb)......... 81,740 Samuel F. Cary, Ohio (Gre'nb).......]..... 
Green Clay Smith, Ky. (Proh.)........ 9,522)... Gideon T. Stewart, Ohio (Proh)... 
James B. Walker, Ill. (Amer.)......... 2,636 D. Kirkpatrick, N. Y. (Amer.).......]..... 
1880—James A. Garfield,* Ohio (Rep.)....... 4,449,053 7,018} 214| Chester A. Arthur,* N. Y. (Rep.)..... 214 
W.S. Hancock, Pa. (Dem.).........-- 4,442,085)........- 155| William H. English, Ind. (Dem)......} 155 
James B. Weaver, Iowa (Gre’nb)...... 307,306 sees she teena 3 B. J. Chambers, Tex. (Gre'nb).......}..... 
Neal Dow, Me. (Proh.)..........:-.-- 10,305]... H. A. Thompson, Ohio (Proh.).......]..... 
John W. Phelps, Vt. (Amer.).......... 707 S. C. Pomeroy, Kan. (Amer.).........]..0+ 


*Blected. (a) The first Republican Party is claimed by the present Democratic Party as its progenitor. (b) No 
candidate having a majority of the electoral vote, the House of Representatives elected Adams. (c) Candidate of the 
Anti-Masonic Party. (d) There being no choice, the Senate elested Johnson. (e) Eleven Southern States, being within 
the belligerent territory, did not vote. (f) Three Southern States disfranchised. (g) Horace Greeley died after election, 
and Democratic electors scattered their votes. (h) There being a dispute over the electoral vote of Florida, Louisiana 
Oregon, and South Carolina, they were referred by Congress to an electoral commission composed of eight Republicans and 
seven Democrats, which, by a strict party vote, awarded 185 electoral votes to Hayes 184 to Tilden. (i) Free Soil. 
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ELECTORAL AND POPULAR VOTES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT—C ontinued. 


Year Popular Elec- : : 2 Elec- 
of Candidates for President Vote | Plurality | toral Candidates for Vice-President toral 
Election Vote Vote 
rover Cleveland,* N. Y. (Dem.)......| 4,911,017 62,683} 219] T. A. Hendricks,* Ind. (Dem.) e | eoto 
ORG eG, Bing Me, (Gat) eee. 4,848,334) 0000.0... 182| John A. Logan, Ill. (Rep... 182 
John P. St. John, Kan. (Proh.)..... 6. SLB 1 BOON An sorte tol comers William Daniel, Md. (Proh.). Pe ee 
Benjamin F. Butler, Mass. (Gre’nb).. 133,825]... . A. M. West, Miss. (Gre’nb)..........|..--- 
PFD. Wigeinton, Cal. (Amer.).,..-.0..|-.ewssce-|>--eee--spanen 

rover Cleveland, N. Y. (Dem.).. 5,538,233 98,017} 168} Allen G. Thurman, Ohio (Dem.)......| 168 
ye theta Harrison, * ae (Rep. VJ hes 5,440,216). wc scenes. 233| Levi P. Morton,* N. Y. Bi) fe ee 233 
Clinton B. Fisk, N. J. (Proh.)......... JAG OTT ntkeeabie somes John A Brooks, Mo. (Proh.). eS ie 
Alson J. Streeter, Ill. (v. Tech ae 148,105}........ eA tiers oO” Cunningham, Ark. (OL I Bate 
R. H. Cowdry, Ill. (U'd L.).. $5 2/808]... W. H. T. Wakefield, Kan. (U’d ey aie 
James L. Curtis, N. Y. (Amer. ie 1,591 James B. Greer, Tenn. (Amer) 2a sec oe 
1892—Grover Cleveland,* N. Y. (Dem.).. 5,556,918 7| Adlai E. Stevenson,* Ill. (Dem.)...... 277 
Benjamin Harrison, Snd-1(Reps) eames 5,176,108 Whitelaw Reid, N. Y. (Rep.)......... 145 
James B. Weaver, Iowa (Peop.)...... 1,041,028 James G. Field, Va. (Peop.).......... 22 
John Bidwell, Cal. (Prohs)e 2: omega 264,133]... James B. Cranfill, Tex. (Proh.).......|..... 
Simon Wing, Mass. (Soc. L.)........-- 21,164 Charles H. Matchett, N. Y. (Soc. L.)..)..... 
1896—William McKinley,* Ohio (Rep.)......| 7,104,779 Garret A. Hobart,* N. J. (Rep.).. 971 
William J. Bryan, Neb. (Dem.)...... ie 6,502,925 { Arthur Sewall, Me. (Dem.).. 149 
William J. etna ee (Peop.).. Lider aca i (yee | Bese Thomas E. Watson, Ga. (Peop. ie i See 27 
Joshua Levering, Md. (Proh.)......... et DOTS: bee alee ee Hale Johnson, Il. (Proh A i RAR a4 ee: 
John M. Palmer, Ill. (N. Demi.) feo: 133,148) Geet. ....| Simon B. Buckner, Ky. .(N: Demis. ne 
Charles H. Matchett, N. Y. (Soc. L.)... BGC! ieee = a8 || acres Matthew Maguire, N. J. (Soc. L.)....]..... 
Charley E. Bentley, Neb. (Nat. (j)..... 13,969] (ee oe cele *....| James H. Southgate, N. C. (Nat. (j)..}..... 
1900—William McKinley,* Ohio (Rep.)...... 7,207,923] $49,790} 292) Theodore Roosevelt,* N. Y. (Rep.)...| 292 
William J. Bryan, Neb. (Dem. P.)..... 6,008, 1dol sees soe ee 155) Adlai E. Stevenson, Ill. (Dem. P.)....} 155 
John G- Woolley, Ill. (Proh.).......... DOS SI accede eee Henry B. Metcalf, Ohio (Proh.)......]..... 
Wharton Barker, Pa. (MP(m)......... BOS 7S Moceeeb ase Ignatius Donnelly, Minn. (MP(m)....|..... 
Eugene V. Debs, Ind. (Soc. D.)........ BT B14 Tn ee Pees amet: Job Harriman, Cal. (Soc. D.).........]..... 
Jos. F. Malloney, Mass. (Soc. L. (k). tbr 39,7301 ..cece: oles ee Velentine Remmeli, Pa. ap SF aks eels (opel SZ 
J. F. R. Leonard, Ia. (U. C (n)........ TOBGI cates hablar John G. Woolley, Ill. (U. C. (n)......}..... 
Seth H. Ellis, Ohio (U. R. (0) cee GiGOSIh eset teal eee Samuel T. Nicholson, Pa. [uaa (Giclee 
1904—Theodore Roosevelt,* N. Y. he: )....] 7,623,486] 2,545,515] 336] Charles W. Fairbanks,* Ind. (Rep. u2 ” 316 
Alton B. Parker, N.Y. (Demet s soece OL LOL seet a ee 140} Henry G. Davis, W. Va. (Dem.).. 403 
Eugene V. Debs, Ind. (Soc.).......... 402,283 0e. tea al-sae Benjamin Hanford, N. Y. (Soc.)......|..... 
Silas C. Swallow, Pa. (Proh.).......... VAT HTB i ae See lomo George W. Carroll, Tex. (Proh.)......]..... 
Thomas E. Watson, Ga. (Peop.)....... RED 2 ES) pa peed lah Thomas H. Tibbles, Neb. (Peop.).....]..... 
Charles H. Corrigan, N. Y. (Soc. L.)... CE SOR aBe Wspiae 5 William W. Cox, Ill. (Soe. L.)........}....7 
1908—William H. Taft,* Ohio (Rep.)........ 7,678,908] 1,269,804 ae Bi S. Sherman,* N. Y. a : Paces a 321 
William J. Bryan, Neb. (Dem.)........ 6,409,104)......... “John W. Kern, Ind. (Dem)! ce 162 
Eugene V. pes My BOCs) ecrecters ste A20: 793 etocle sree | Benjamin Hanford, N. Y. $01) Eat eel = 
RKugene W. Chafin, Ariz. (Proh.)....... QOSISAO hie ca kan ea Aaron 8S. Watkins, "Ohio (Prot) cn. Meee 
Thomas E. Watson, ae (Peop; sre car 291001 A eee Loe Samuel Williams, Ind. (Peop.)........]..... 
August Gillhaus, N. Y. (Soe. L.)....... 13,8251 ccin:08 ae Aeieee Donald L. Munroe, Va. (Soe. L.).....|..... 
Thos. L. Hisgen, Mass. (Ind.)......... eS (ose peal  S John Temple Graves, Ga. (Ind )......|..... 
1912—Woodrow Wilson,* N. J. (Dem.)....... 6,286,214] 2,160,194] 435] Thomas R. Marshall,* Ind. (Dem.).. 435 
William H. Taft, Ohio (Rep.)......... BASS 0290S Savor 8} Nicholas M. Butler, N.Y. (Rep.), G 8 
Theodore Roosevelt, N. Y. (Prog.)..... £126:020] Conn ee 88] Hiram W. Johnson, Cal. (Prog.). . 88 
Eugene V. Debs, Ind. (Soc.).......... BS 70U1 ee ees Emil Seidel, Wis. (Soc.)............--J..... 
Eugene W. Chafin, Ariz. (Proh.)....... 208923153... Paciel srsiter Aaron 8. Watkins, Ohio: (Prob.) jesoce) co 
Arthur E. Reimer, Mass. (Soc, L.).....| 29,079].........].....- August Gilhaus, N.Y. (Soe. Th). ee ee 
1916—Woodrow Wilson,* N. J. (Dem.).......] 9,129,606] 591,385 ” 977 Thomas R. Marshall,* Ind. pe 277 
Charles E. Hughes, Ne Ys (Rep.). . she Rh 8,538,221 ee ace 254] Charles W. Fairbanks, Ind. (Rep.).. 254 
J. Frank Hanly, Ind. (Proh.)......... 220/506) 37 irae eet Ira Lambrith, (Proh.)...............|..... 
Allan L. Benson, (Soc.)........'...... O85 1131, oS ea eee George R. Kirkpatrick, (Soe J ickeahred ce 
Arthur E. Reimer, Mass. (Soc. L.).....]  13,403].........|..... Caleb Harrison, (Soc. L.)............].-.-. 

1920—Warren G. Harding,* teed fen. =)iee «| 16,152: ae 7 1004, 847 ~ 404 Calvin Coolidge,* Mass. (Rep.)...... 
James M. Cox, Ohio (Dem.)......... 9,147,353 aie 127| Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y. (Dem)} 127 
Eugene V. Debs, Tadiana, ( 300). O19. 790). 271. ccceehonees Seymour Stedman, II]. (Soe.) ek Arran | ee 
Parley P. Christensen, Utah. (Far. -Lab.) CLA it Pie eee heed S08 Max 8. Hayes, Ohio (Farmer-Labor)|..... 
Aaron 8. Watkins, Ohio (Proh)) ipa £39:408). cae leee, D. Leigh Colvin, N. Y. (Proh.)......|..... 
William M. Cox, Mo. (Soe, L.). OL,175| 2.2 cee August Gillhaus, N. Y. (Soc. L.).....]..... 
Robert C. Macauley, Pa. (S. Tax).. BS37 5. eee Richard C. Barnum, Ohio (S. Tx) air ene 


In Texas, 47,968 votes were also cast for the American Part d_ 27,247 for th 
the Industrial Labor ticket polled 1,515 votes and in Maryland, the “'Thisd Pate tae TL Ten sh nes 


SS SS Eee 
*Elected. (j) Free Silver Prohibition Party. (k) In Massachusetts. There was also a Native American ticket in 


that State, which received 184 votes. (m) Middle of the Road or Anti-Fusion Part U by: P. 
(0) Union Reform Party. (p) The Convention nominee, James 8. Sherman, died aeviral SS ee Mee, os 
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ELECTORAL VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, BY PRINCIPAL POLITICAL PARTIES AND BY STATES, 1900 To 1916 
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1904 1908 1912 1916 
Re- | Dem- Re- | Dem- Re- | Dem Re- | Dem-| Pro- Re- | Dem- 
pub- jocrat-| Total pub- |ocrat-] Total pub- |ocrat-| Total] pub- ocrat-| gres- | Total ares bate Total 
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Ae Oe has.) Etat oma tional] oe Vettel. |b. os Mea alam 9] ae 
South Carolina.....]..... Plas] Pee! Yat eO Gece =f Oe ule SOUL Sedo ON 
South Dakota..... ri ca 4 Meee: AO oA tent al e Brite ee | ae 5 U5 ree 
Tennessee.........|..... 12 12 aces 12 SZ dnc tO AC, Aa ee PS te Share a ea Nae 12 
RCEAS sche econ s > - 15 cD ee 18 DSi. coos Lee er VU ERO ae aa 20} 20 
Utah.. LS oes 3 by ER 3 2 oe | ies Oe! eo 4 4 
Vermont.......... cy [eee 4 ra Soke 4 ip aes | (Ge ee 4 Ct ae 4 
iVirgaaserse s. Sak ees - 12 : by o| ae 12 12 Sa ie eas eee’ 12 eee 12}. 12 
Washington....... ro eee 4 om eee al Be DN eS ee vi elles 7 7 
West Virginia...... Gh ABE 6 DL exo yh eC UM acer eke lini bs nese Some 8 a 1 8 
Wisconsin. .....>.. a2 Uo 12 13 )o. 13 10 13-1 eee i oul ee UB SS Usp 13 Ise 13 
Wyoming Obese a 3 CON eee 9 | meds sak ileal [eae Shee cee 3 3 

Patal ee oer 292 | 155 | 447 | 336 | 140 | 476 8 | 435 88 | 531 | 254 } 277 | 531 

Plurality:. >. 2-2... bo el RA Pees OLN sere, 2 Le atare [DO stuns oho terete ars CL A eke: ee, atl yee ee Sb dicuetets 


of Massachusetts, and Edward Telfair, of 
Georgia, 1 vote each. Vacancies (votes not 
east), 4. George Washington was chosen 
President and John Adams Vice-President. 

1792.—Geerge Washington, Federalist, 
received 132 votes; John Adams, Federal- 
ist, 77; George Clinton, of New York, Re- 


ublican (a), 50; Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia, Republican, 4; Aaron Burr, of 
New York, Republican, 1 vote. Vacancies, 


3. George Washington was chosen Presi- 
dent and John Adams Vice-President. 
1796.—John Adams, _ Federalist, 71; 
Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 68; Thomas 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, Federalist, 
59; Aaron Burr, of New York, Republican, 
30; Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, Re- 
publican, 15; Oliver Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, Independent, 11; George Clinton 
of New York, Republican, 7; John Jay, ot 
New York, Federalist, 5; James Iredell, 
of North Carolina, Federalist, 3; George 
Washington, of Virginia; John Henry, of 
Maryland, and S. Johnson, of North Caro- 


lina, all Federalists, 2 votes each; Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
Federalist, 1 vote. John Adams was 
chosen President and Thomas Jefferson 
Vice-President. 


1800.—Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 
73; Aaron Burr, Republican, 73; John 
Adams, Federalist, 65; Charles C. Pinck- 
ney, Federalist, 64; John Jay, Federalist, 
1 vote. There being a tie vote for Jeffer- 
son and Burr, the choice devolved upon 
the House of Representatives. Jefferson 
received the votes of ten states, which 
being the largest vote cast for a candidate, 
elected him President. Burr received the 
votes of four States, which being the next 
largest vote, elected him Vice-President. 
There were 2 blank votes. 

1804—The Constitution having been 
amended, the electors at this election voted 
for a President and a _ Vice-President, in- 
stead of for two candidates for President. 
The result was as follows: For President, 
Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 162 ; 


Presidential 


The following table shows the popular 
and electoral vote for president by states in 


1920: ' 

Popular Electoral 
States Harding, R., Cox, D., R. D, 
Alabama sec ccs 74,690 163,254.... 12 
Arizona... 37,016 20,546. SOc. 3 
(Arkansaaicce-. i taetes ZU3417 107 40075, « 9 
California../..3 2... 624,992 229,191 13.... 
@olorddom- erences 173,248, 104,986" 6..~.. 
Connecticut........ 229,238 120,721 ee 
Delaware.......... 52,858 30;OLb As Bina. 
UGrL ahs oat scderstera, + 44,853 90,515.... 6 
Georgia........4..\ 43,720 109,/856.... t14 
PANO che o vce 91,351 46,930 Bi them 
TinOiscnerne tes sree e 1,420,480 534,395 29.... 
Pilani. vie okie 696,370 611,364 15.... 
LOWS Mit ieee ws 634,674 227,921 13.... 
ISGiinas yt. alc site he 369,268 185,464 10.... 
Kentucky.......... 452,480 456,497.... 13 
Louisiana........:. 38,538 87,519.... 10 
Maine. ?t..:2.0+0+-++ 136,355 58,961 Oe 
Maryland.......... 236,117 180,626 Bs ae 
Massachusetts...... 681,155 2765690) olen 
Michigan...... 0... 62,865: 233,450). '1du. =. 
Minnesota. 0... . 519,421 142,994 12.... 
Mississippi......... 11,576 69,2776. ae > 10 
MisBOUTIy4 cc. ce ones 727,521). 574,924 18.2... 
WM Ontan as ae, tre cranes 109,430 Si, oom ok seks 
Nebraska........- 247,498 119,608 §8.... 
Neva dantiest. testes 15,479 9,851 rte 
New Hampshire... 95,196 62,662 4... 
_ New Jersey........ 5,380, 206,76) M14cen. 
New Mexico....... 57,634 46,668 3.... 
News Y orktins. am. 1,871,167, 781,238) 45.,5.2 
North Carolina.... . 232,848 « 305,447..,... 12 
North Dakota .. 160,072 BT AQZ 75, ict 
Ohiow.2.nu hesc see 1182. 0225 a7 80:03T wees ae 
Oklahoma.,...... 243,831 217,063.40 jn. 
Oregon's. essen 143,592 SO;019." “Sika 
Pennsylvania ..../..1,218,215 | 503,202 38.... 
Rhode Island ...... 107,463 §5,062 5.... 
South Carolina..... 2,244 (oY BFA OM Soy 2 9 
South Dakota $5,938. 5.... 
Tennessee ......... 206,558" 12)... 
OXAG Rates fs chi 288,767... ve) 20 
Witeu lepers saci cterets 56,689) 45.5; 
Wer montis 9 tee 20,910" “Ak 
Wirginiaie. «59.+.. s)he 141,670... 412 
Washington . 84,298 | ae 
West Virginia... 220. CSO Snare 
Wisconsin .. 713,422) 13... 

Wyoming........). 38,091 17,429 3 
Total. ........16,152,200 9,147,353 404 127 


Charles C. Pinckney, Federalist, 14. For 
Vice-President, George Clinton, Republican, 
162; Rufus King, of New York, Federalist, 
14. Jefferson was chosen President and 
Clinton Vice-President- 


1808—For President, James Madison, of 
Virginia, Republican, 122; Charles C. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, Federalist, 
47; George Clinton, of New York; ete 
lican, 6. For Vice-President, George Clin- 
ton, Republican, 113; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 47; John Langdon, 
of New Hampshire, 9; James Madison, 3; 
James Monroe, 8. Vacancy, 1. Madison was 
chosen President and Clinton Vice-President. 


1812.—For President, James Madison, 


Republican, 128; De Witt Clinton, of New 
York, Federalist, 89. For Vice-President, 


Elbridge Gerry: of Massachusetts, 131; 
Jared Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, Federal- 
ist, 86. acancy, 1: Madison was chosen 


President and Gerry Vice-President. 


1816.—For President, James Monroe, of 
Virginia, Republican, 183; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 34. For Vice-Presi- 
dent, Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, 
Republican, 183; John Eager Howard, of 
Maryland, Federalist, 22; James Ross, of 
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Pennsylvania, 5; John Marshall, of Vir- 
inia, 4; Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, 
Hf Vacancies, 4. Monroe was chosen 
President and Tompkins Vice-President. 


1820.—For President James Monroe, of 
Virginia, Republican, 231; John Q. Adams, 
of Massachusetts, Republican, 1. For Vice- 
President, Daniel D. Tompkins, Republi- 
can, 218; Richard Stockton, of New Jer- 
sey, 8; Daniel Rodney, of Delaware, 4; 
Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, and Rich- 
ard Rush, of Pennsylvania, 1 vote each. Va- 
cancies, 3. James Monroe was chosen Presi- 
dent and Daniel D. Tompkins Vice-President. 


1824.—For President, Andrew Jackson, of 
Tennessee, Republican, 99; John Quincy 
Adams, of Massachusetts, Republican, 84; 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, Republican, 37; 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, Repub- 
lican, 41. No candidate having a majority 
of the electoral vote, John Quincy Adams 
was elected by the House of Representa- 
tives. For Vice-President, John C. Cal- 
houn, of South Carolina, Republican, 182; 
Nathan Sanford, of New York, Republican, 
30; Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, 
Republican, 24* Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 
nessee, Republican, 13; Martin Van Buren, 
of New York, Republican, 9; Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, Republican, 2; Calhoun was 
chosen Vice-President. 


Presidential Blectors.—Persons chosen by 
the people of the several states to elect the 
President and Vice President. As a matter 
of custom, though not of legal requirement, 
the electors exercise the choice in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of the voters 
at the polls. 
Presidential Electors: 
Constitutional amendment regarding 
selection of, recommended, 5644. 
Method of appointment of, and effect 
of gerrymander discussed, 5643. 
(See Electors; Electoral Colleges). 


Presidential Primaries—The presiden- 
tial primary is a device to enable the voters 
at large to record their choice for candi- 
dates for the presidency. It was little 
heard of previous to 1911, but in that year 
it became a leading topic of political dis- 
cussion. Provisions for the presidential 
primary exist as statutes in six States— 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, and California. The Cali- 
fornia law, which is typical of the others. 
provides that the name of any person may 
be put upon the ballot at the presidential 
primary election to be held in May, pre- 
ceding an election for president, through the 
filing of a petition signed by one per cent 
of any party in each Congress district. The 
chief merit of such a primary, in the opin- 
ion of those who support it, would be the 
practical elimination of the national nom- 
inating conventions and the opportunity 
given the people at large of recording their 
choice for the presidency. The main ob- 
jections urged by the opponents of the 
presidential primary are that it would in- 
tensify factional bitterness and add to the 
expense of elections. The presidential 
primary had its chief supporters in 1911 
among the members of the progressive 
wings of both Democratic and Republican 
parties. An attempt was made to indorse | 
the idea at the meeting of the National Re- 
publican Committee held in Washington in 
December, 1911, but it failed. In addition 
to the states which ‘have provided for presi- 
dential primaries by statute South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana observe them as party 
rules, and some other states have what is 
equivalent. Pennsylvania delegates to the 


Presidential Primaries 


National Conventions are elected by direct 
primaries and candidates for delegate are 
permitted to print on the ballot the name 
of the candidate for the presidency they 
wish to support. 


Presidential primaries or some equivalent 
expression of opinion were held in 1912 in 
California, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Ohio, 6 
vania, South Dakota and Wisconsin. and 
upon the results in these states Mr. Roose- 
velt based his assertion that he was the peo- 
ple’s choice, but it was found that only two- 
thirds of the voters expressed their choice. 


Presidential Primaries, discussed by 
President Wilson, 7910. 


Presidential Succession.—The Constitu- 
tion provides for the succession of the vice- 
president in case of the death, removal, 
resignation, or disability of the president, 
and gives Congress power to provide what 
officer shall succeed 
removal, etc., of the vice-president. In 
1793 Congress enacted that in such case the 
president of the Senate should succeed, and 
then the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This was attended with some 
inconvenience and danger and there was 
some doubt of its constitutionality. An act 
of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, pro- 
vided that the succession should pass to the 
members of the Cabinet in the following 
order: Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Postmaster-General, Secretary of the 
Navy, and Secretary of the Interior. The 
Secretaries of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, whose offices have been created 
since the passage of the Succession Act, 
are not eligible for presidential succession. 
The following Vice-Presidents have succeed- 
ed to the Presidency on account of the 
death of the President: John Tyler, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, Chester A. 
Arthur, and Theodore Roosevelt. (See Vice- 
Presidents, and Cabinet, also Atchison, D. 
R., in Index.) 


President’s Flag, proportions of, 8173. 
Presidents of United States, Portraits 
of. (See Paintings of Presidents.) 


Presiding Ladies of the White House. 
(See biographies and portraits in text 
volumes at the beginning of the ad- 
ministrations of the respective Presi- 


dents.) 


Presque Isle, Pa.: 
Obstructions to entrance of harbor 


of port of, 786. : 
‘Title to, proffered by marine hos- 
- pital of Pennsylvania, 4735. 


Press, Freedom of.—The first amendment 
to the Constitution, introduced in the First 
Congress, established freedom of speech, 
‘religion, and the press. Though the Fed- 
eral Constitution was originally silent upon 
the subject, nearly all Oe eee 
serted in their constitutions clauses per- 
mitting freedom of epee and publication 
to every citizen. Abuses of this liberty 
unishable under the common law. 


Wow ork and New Jersey made no pro- 
vision in their first constitutions, but 


clauses were later embodied insuring the 
widest liberty of expression. During 
British rule of the Colonies this freedom 
was much restricted by the star chamber 
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regon, Pennsyl-* 


in case of the death, - 


Printing 


press censorship regulation of 1637, which 
was confirmed by Parliament in 1643, 


Press, Functions of the, discussed by 
President Wilson, 8051. we 


Pretoria, Republic of, joint resolution 
relating to congratulations from, ve- 
toed, 4384, 


Prices: 
Fixing of— 
Authority needed for further, 8404. 
Coal, for, 8327, 8398. 
Farmers discriminated against by, 
8405. 
Food Administrator to determine, 
8398. 
Principles to be followed in, 8311- 
3, 8346. 
Trade Commission cannot obtain, 
7819. 
Wheat, for, 8346. 
Marking of, on interstate foodstuffs, 
urged, 8816, 8886. 


Primaries. (See Presidental Primaries.) 


Prince of Wales Island, Alaska, referred 
to, 6697. 


Princeton (N. J.), Battle of.—The be- 
ginning of the year 1777 found the British 
army of 7,000 or 8,000 men encamped at 
Princeton, N. J. On Christmas night, 1776, 
Washington had turned back his retreating 
army, recrossed the Delaware, overcome the 
Hessians at Trenton, and again crossed the 
Delaware into Pennsylvania. To relieve 
Cadwalader he again crossed the river and 
was ready to march upon Princeton. Corn- 
wallis, who had been sent by Howe from 
New York, advanced to meet him with most 
of his army. Washington skilfully passed 
around the left wing of Cornwallis’s army, 
and on Jan. 3, 1777, encountered the Brit- 
ish rear guard, consisting of three regiments 
and three troops. These were scattered, 
with the loss of about 500, The American 
loss was 25 or 380, besides officers. Corn- 
wallis retreated to New Brunswick and 
Washington occupied a strong position at 
Morristown. remaining there until the latter 
part of May. 
The, 


Princeton, 
ferred to, 2130. 


Principé. (See Portugal.) 
Printer, Public. (See Public Printer.) 


Printing and Engraving. (See Engrav- 
ing and Printing, Bureau of.) 


Printing and Publishing.—At the 
close of the Revolutionary war the printing 
trade was carried on almost exclusively in 
the Atlantic coast cities. The earliest 
establishments set up in inland cities were 
at Lexington, Ky., Pittsburg, Pa., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The main printing centers 
have always been New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Boston. 


The growth of the business has been ac- 
celerated by the invention of electrotyp- 
ing, stereotyping, type-setting machines, 
the cylinder press and the web press (print- 
ing from a continuous roll of paper, in- 
stead of separate sheets.) The manufacture 
of wood-pulp paper cheaply in large quanti- 
ties has also been an important factor. 
Governmental encouragement, in the form 
of special rates of transportation by the 


construction of, re- 
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Postoffice, has always been a large asset of 
the publishing business. 

According to the census of 1910 there 
were 31,445 establishments engaged in 
printing books, periodicals, newspapers, 
music and job work in the United States. 
These were capitalized at $588,345,708, and 
gave employment to 388,466 persons, pay- 
ing them in wages and salaries an aggre- 
gate of $268,086,431. The value of the out- 
put is placed at $737,876,087. 

Printing has been the most generous con- 
tributor to human progress, and perhaps 
the most powerful factor in making the 
nineteenth century the leader of all cen- 
turies in genius and invention. The con- 
struction of the 10-cylinder press by Robert 
Hoe in 1853 was considered one of the 
greatest steps forward recently made in 
printing. The first practical improvement 
upon typesetting was made by Mergenthaler 
with his linotype machine, by which a row 
of brass matrices assembled in a line of 
desired length by means of a keyboard 
became the mould in which the writer’s 
words were cast in softer metal ready for 
the ink and press. Other type-composing 
machines were invented, and new methods 
of cutting and casting ornamental styles 
and sizes of display type gave artistic tone 
to the printed page. 

The greatest advances in press building 
since 1880 have been made in perfecting 
presses. These machines are now construct- 
ed of such enormous size and with such 
great capacity that it is possible to obtain 
at short notice a newspaper press which 
will produce 100,000 impressions per hour 
printed in twelve colors. 

In 1862 the kind’ of news paper ordi- 
narily nsed was made of cotton rags. It was 
imperfect, poor in color and made in the 
crudest manner. The price was 24 cents a 
pound. At present wood pulp paper of uni- 
form quality can be bought for two cents 
per pound. 


The volume of advertising circulars, 
booklets and pamphlet literature was never 
before so large or of such mechanical ex- 
cellence as during the last decade. 


Machinery for folding printed sheets, 
gathering, stitching and building them into 
book form has been so perfected that the 
costliest literary treasures of the past gen- 
eration may be reproduced and placed in 
the reader’s hands today at trifling cost. 


A notable feature of the printing industry 
of the past decade has been the growth of 
monthly magazines. By sensational articles 
on timely subjects, wide circulation and 
enormous sales have been secured. This 
brought increased advertising, and the 
transportation of this class of merchandise 
through the mails at reduced rates granted 


for the purpose of disseminating learning . 


caused President Taft to call attention to 
the propriety of increasing the rates to off- 
set a deficit in the Postoffice Department. 
(See pages 74338, 7528, 7733.) 


According to the census classification the 
printing and publishing industry is made up 
of three branches, comprising: (1) estab- 
lishments whose chief business is book and 
job printing, book printing and publishing, or 
book publishing only; (2) establishments 
whose sole or chief business is music print- 
ing, or music printing and publishing, or 
music publishing only; and (3) establish- 
ments which are engaged in the printing and 
publishing, or in the publishing only. of 
newspapers and periodicals, some of the first- 
named doing job work also. The number of 

“establishments in this industry in 1914 
aggregated 31,612, and the total value of 
their’ products amounted to $810,508,111. 
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Of the 31,612 establishments canvassed for 
1914, those engaged in the printing and 
publishing or in the publishing only of news- 
papers and periodicals numbered 19,317. 
Those engaged chiefly in the printing and 
publishing of books and pamphlets or in job 
printing, or both, numbered 12,115, and the 
number engaged solely or chiefly in music 
printing, or music printing and publishing, 
or music publishing only, numbered 180. 
The total value of products reported for 
1914, of establishments printing and pub- 
lishing newspapers and periodicals, was _ 
$495,905,984. The value of products of es- 
tablishments engaged chiefly in book and job 
work of all kinds aggregated $307,330,861 in 
1914. The value of products of establish- 
ments engaged chiefly in music printing and 
publishing in 1914 aggregated $7,271,266. 
The value of products of the newspaper and 
periodical branch of the industry formed 
61.2 per cent of the total in 1914; of the 
book and job branch, 37.9 per cent; and of 
the music printing and publishing branch, 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent. The daily news- 
paper, according to the census definition, is 
a publication issued on each of the secular 
days of the week, Sunday editions being ex- 
cluded. A morning and an evening paper 
issued by the same plant are counted as two 
papers, A total of 2,580 dailies was reported 
for 1914. The aggregate circulation of the 
dailies in 1914 was 28,436,030. The num- 
ber of Sunday papers published in the United 
States in 1914 was 570, as compared with 
520 in 1909; and their combined circulation 
in the later year, 16,445,820, represented 
an increase of 23.2 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding figure for the earlier 
year. The number of weekly newspapers and 
periodicals reported for 1914, 15,166, shows 
a slight increase as compared with the cor- 
responding number in 1909, 15,097. The 
1914 circulation of such publications was 
50,454,738, an increase of 23.6 per cent as 
compared with 1909. 


Of the persons engaged in the industry, 
78% were male and 22% female. In book 
and job printing, there were 77% male; in 
newspaper and _ periodical printing, 84% 
male; in bookbinding and blank-book mak- 
ing, 53% male and in lithographing, 83% 
male. More than half the wage-earners 
worked in establishments where the pre- 
deere hours of labor were 48 or less per 
week, 


Of the establishments, about 19,000 were 
owned by individuals, 8,500 by corporations 
and 5,750 by other forms of ownership. But 
the corporations employed 69% of the wage- 
earners and were responsible for 76% of 
the value of the total product. ; 


In eighteen of the establishments products 
were valued at more than $1,000,000 an- 
nually; in 1,875, at between $100,000 and 
$1,000,000; in 4,450, at between $20,000 
and $100,000; in 10,000 at between $5,000 
ire ae rts and in 17,000 at less than 

5, I 


Separate products were as follows in 
value: 


ING WEDS DCIS ite aie uae ao eee $283,588, 966 
Other Perlodicaistye. = eee 135,620,735 
Books and Pamphlets*........ 87,637,429 
Job Printing) yA. ecu nccins & - 249,730,932 

*Total number printed, 175,166,698. 


bea oe number printed, 14,041,921, 


The number of daily publications was 
2,580, with a combined circul e- 
of more than 30,000,000, ea Peo ene 
Printing executed by authority of the 

several Departments referred to, 2911. 


Printing, Gov’t 


Printing Government: 

Cost of, discussed, 6728, 6914, 6988. 
Supervision over, discussed, 8845. 
Printing, Joint Committee on, powers 

of, 8845. 

Printing Office, Government. 
ernment Printing Office.) 
Prison Congress, International, at— 

St. Petersburg, 5117. 
Stockholm, 4406, 4464. 


(See Gov- 


Prison Congress, National, at Balti- 
more, 4162. 
Prisoners. (See Imprisonment.) 


Prisoners of War. 
War of 1812.) 


Prisons. (See Penitentiaries.) 


Private and Government Management 
of Business. (See Government Man- 
agement.) : 


Private Armed Vessels: 

Depredations of, must be checked, 358. 

Instructions were issued May 28, 1798, 
to commanders of armed vessels of 
United States to seize foreign ves- 
sels attacking those of the United 
States, especially those sailing un- 
der the flag of the French Republic. 

Issuance of commissions to, discussed, 

779. ; 

Referred to, 2774. 

Proposition to forego resort to, in 
case of war discussed, 2809, 2945. 


Private Claims against United States: 

Amount paid on, referred to, 1778, 
1783. 

Proceedings under act for payment 
of, suspended, 565. 

Report of commissioners referred to, 
566. 

Settlement of, by commission recom- 
mended, 2627, 2673, 2714. 


Private Land Claims. (See Court of 
Private Land Claims.) 


Private Property. (See 
Private.) 
Privateering: 
Abolition of, discussed, 2945. 
Issuance of commissions to vessels 
for, discussed, 779, 2774. 
Not to be resorted to by— 
France in war with Spain, 779. 
United States in war with Spain, 
6474. 
Referred to, 6312. 
Proposition to forego resort to, in 
case of war discussed, 2809, 2945. 
Referred to, 2909. 


Privateers.—Armed vessels owned and offi- 
cered by private persons, but acting under 
commissions from the government known 
as letters of marque. It was formerly the 
custom of all nations in time of war to 
legalize private vessels to assist the regu 


(See Civil War; 


Property, 
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lar navy in blockading the ports of an 
enemy, intercepting supplies, and capturing 
prizes. Vessels so employed are called 
privateers and are supplied with letters of 
marque on condition of their conforming 
to the rules and usages of war. Herein 
lies the difference between privateers and 
pirates (q. v.). These vessels and crews 
may be hired or impressed by the govern- 
ment or they may be owned, officered, and 
sent to sea at private expense under goy- 
ernment commission. The latter has been 
a favorite way of employing sailors and 
merchant ships when commerce has been 
hampered by war, and to a nation with a 
small navy it affords protection against 
formidable naval foes. 


The practice of privateering has long 
been looked upon as an eyil by the most 
advanced nations. At the Declaration of 
Paris in 1856 (q. v.) one of the rules of 
warfare subscribed to was that “privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished.” The Uni- 
ted States refused to agree to this clause 
of the declaration on the ground that with- 
out privateers it would have no adequate 
sea force in time of war. As the agree- 
ment was only binding on parties thereto, 
American commerce was left a prey to 
the ships of all other nations. In 1861 
Secretary Seward, on behalf of the Uni- 
ted States, made an offer to England and 
France to come under the operation of 
the rules of war subscribed to in the 
Declaration of Paris, but the offer was 
refused on the ground that it would im- 
pose an international rule of warfare upon 
the Confederate States then in rebellion. 
In the colonial wars Great Britain derived 
much support from colonial _ privateers. 
Upward of 400 were fitted out and 
ravaged the French West Indies and made 
numerous captures along the coast of 
France. 


In March, 1776, the Continental Con- 
gress accorded permission to citizens to fit 
out privateers against the British. During 
that year 342 British vessels fell a prey to 
privateers fitted out at Salem, Cape Ann, 
Newburyport, Bristol, and other seaports. 
This sort of warfare became so lucrative 
that sailors could hardly be induced to 
enter the regular service. Jan. 28, 1778, 
an American privateer surprised and cap- 
tured the British fort of New Providence, 
{in the Bahamas, and a 16-gun man-of-war. 
During the War of 1812 some 500 priva- 
teers were fitted out. They were mostly 
schooners or brigs of 200 or 300 tons and 
carried from 80 to 100 men. Of 400 
British vessels captured in 1813 four-fifths 
were taken by privateers. Later in this 
war larger vessels like the Reindeer, Avon, 
and Blakeley were built. They did not 
confine themselves to merchant vessels, but 
attacked and frequently captured British 
war ships. They hung about the coasts of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Canary and 
West Indian Islands, and greatly aided the 
American’ cause. 


Prize Agents, accounts of, referred to, 
773, 816. 
Prize Court, International: 
Constitutionality of appeals to, from 
United States courts, discussed, 
7493. 4 
Establishment and rules of, discussed, 
7120, 7410, 7493. 
Ratified by the United States, 7670. 
Prize Courts.—Courts which adjudicate 


the property in vessels captured at sea from 
a belligerent. The general rule is that when 


Prize Courts 


a captor brings home ‘a prize the tribunal 
of his own country has sole jurisdiction 
over, it and the decision rendered is bind- 
ing everywhere. A prize court differs from 
other courts in that the property of for- 
eigners is brought within its jurisdiction, 
not voluntarily, as in ordinary courts, but 
by force. During the colonial wars prize 
cases were adjudged by the admiralty 
courts held by colonial governors as vice- 
admirals, or by judges whom they ap- 
pointed, with appeal to commissioners in 
England. With the outbreak of the Reyo- 
lution the states established admiralty 
courts to hear prize cases. ‘Tne Continen- 
tal Congress established a court of appeals 
for such cases when in dispute between the 
states. Under the judiciary ,act of 1789 
the United States district courts were made 
prize courts, with appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 


Prize Money.—A dividend from the pro- 
ceeds of a captured vessel and her cargo, 
ete., paid to the captors. Prior to March 
3, 1899, prize money in the United States 
was distributed according to an act of June 
30, 1864. If the prize was equal or supe- 
rior to the captor, it became the sole prop- 
erty of the latter. If inferior, the United 
States took half and the captors divided 
the remainder. Privateers with letters of 
marque kept the whole of the prize unless 
otherwise stipulated in their commissions. 
By the Navy personnel act of March 3, 
1899, the law authorizing the distribution 
of prize money among the captors of ves- 
sels was repealed. 


Prize Money referred to, 2570. 


Probst, Webster and Company, report 
of, on land elimination in Alaska dis- 
cussed, 7604, 


Process of Law, Due. 
of Law.) 

Proclamations. (See the several Presi- 
dents or the several subjects. ) 


Products. (See Agricultural Products; 
Animals and Animal Products.) 


Professional Point of View, harmfulness 
of, 7950. 


Profiteering denounced, 
8507, 8814. 


Profits: 
And patriotism should not be men- 
tioned in the! same breath, 8312. 
Reasonable, determination and en- 
forcement of, 8398. 


Profit-Sharing.—A system of rewards in 
industry by which the wage-earvers share 
in the surplus remaining after normal 
wages, salaries and profits have been paid. 
The payment may be directly in cash or 
indirectly by shares of stock, insurance, 
educational and social benefits, ete, 


The advantages of profit-sharing. are 
usually considered to be an increased inter- 
est in the business on the part of the wage- 
earner, a desire to eliminate waste, and a 
stimulus to effect his maximum output, 


(See Due Process 


8312, $404, 


together with a lessening of: the class feel- 
ing and hence of industrial disputes 
between employer and employee. In many 


instances, | owever, it is claimed that 
profit-sharing has been used as a means of 
exploiting the worker by denying him the 
complete justice due him, and by preventing 
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him from striking. On the whole, profit- 
sharing seems to be more successful where 
the industry is one for which the market is 
stable and in which the cost of labor 
represents a high percentage of the total 
cost of production. ; 

The origin of profit-sharing in modern 
industry is unknown, one rumor ascribing 
a profit-sharing plan to as early a year as 
1794. Undoubtedly, the general services 
of Robert Owen in England towards greater 
democracy in industry quickened the move- 
ment toward profit-sharing. A disciple of 
Owen definitely established a _ successful 
profit-sharing scheme in Ireland in 1831. 
Its first notable achievements, however, were 
those in the large French painting establish- 
ment of Le Claire, inaugurated in 1842 and 
still in effect. 


The movement soon spread and today has 
assumed extensive proportions. In America, 
however, profit-sharing is not so common as 
in Europe—due undoubtedly to the greater 
material resources of America and to the 
greater ease with which a living may be 
earned here. In 1917, there were some 60 
large establishments in the United States 
under a profit-sharing scheme which covered 
at least 33% of the employees. Among 
these establishments were Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, United States Steel Corporation, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Ward Bakery, In- 
ternational Harvester Company, and the 
Underwood Typewriter Company. In addi- 
tion there were many more establishments 
extending profit-sharing to a proportion of 
their employees less than 33%. 


Of these 60 establishments, only 7 had 
instituted profit-sharing before 1900, and 40 
of them since 1907. They were located 
chiefly in Massachusetts, New York and 
Ohio. Twenty-six of them were manufactur- 
ing establishments and 14 were mercantile. 
Thirty-four per cent of them employed 
less than 100 wage-earners, and 36% 
between 100 and 300, with 13% employing 
more than 1,000. 


In the United States, profit-sharing 
arrangements seem to fall into several 
classifications. ‘There is that in which a 
definite share of the profits is returned to 
the workers. There is that in which the 
same rate of dividend is given the workers 
on their wages as is given the stock-holders 
on their stocks. There is that in which the 
workers are given shares of stock, or are 
permitted to buy shares not otherwise open 
to public purchase. There is that in which 
the ‘workers are given wages higher than 
those prevailing in similar establishments or 
than those necessary to obtain workers— 
the plan of the Ford Motor Car Company. 
There is that in which bonuses are given 


for good work and for length of service, etc., - 


or as a result of abnormally high profits. 


It is reported that in England, in the 

eighty years preceding 1917, 133  profit- 
sharing schemes survived and 155 failed, 
but that practically all of the failures were 
schemes providing for profit-sharing in the 
form of direct cash payment. 
Progressive Labor Party.—At the annual 
session of the United Labor party held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1886, the radi- 
cal or socialistic element withdrew and 
formed the Progressive Labor party. They 
advocated a common inheritance of land, 
wealth, and industries and upheld all the 
tenets of extreme socialism. 


Progressive Party.—Theodore Roosevelt, 
having been defeated for the Republican 
nomination for President at the hands of 


the National Convention in June, 1912, 
allegedly by fraud in seating delegates, 


¢ 
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called a convention of his own followers 
and people in general who were dissatis- 
fied with the Republican party and its 
managers to meet in convention in Chicago 
in August, 1912. This convention formed 
the Progressive party and nominated Mr. 
Roosevelt for President and Hiram W. 
Johnson, of California, for Vice-President. 


The Convention adopted a~ platform 
declaring in favor of direct primaries; 
nation-wide Presidential preference _ pri- 
maries; direct election of United States 
Senators ; the short ballot and the initiative, 
referendum, and recall in the States; a more 
easy and expeditious method of amending 
the Federal Constitution ; equal suffrage for 
men and women; limitation of campaign 
contributions and expenditures, and pub- 
licity before as well as after primaries and 
elections, 


Popular review of judicial decisions on 
laws for securing social justice; the review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
of. decisions of State courts declaring legis- 


lative acts unconstitutional ; the prohibition ~ 


of the issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes when such injunctions would not 
apply if no labor dispute existed, and jury 
trial for contempt in labor disputes; effec- 
tive legislation looking to the prevention of 
industrial accidents, occupational diseases, 
overwork, involuntary unemployment, and 
other injurious effects incident to modern 
industry ; the fixing of minimum safety and 
health standards for the various occupa- 
tions; the prohibition of child labor; mini- 
mum wages standards for workingwomen, to 
provide a “living wage’’ in all industrial 
occupations; the general prohibition of 
night work for women and the establishment 
of an eight-hour day for women and young 
. persons. 


One day’s rest in seven for all wage- 
workers; the eight-hour day in continuous 
twenty-four-hour industries ; the abolition of 
the convict contract labor system; publicity 
as to wages, hours, and conditions of labor ; 
full reports upon industrial accidents and 
diseases, and the opening to public inspec- 
tion of all tallies, weights, measures, and 
check systems on labor products; standards 
of compensation for death by industrial acci- 
dent and injury and trade disease, transfer- 
ing the burden of lost earnings from the 
families of working people to the industry ; 
adoption of a system of social insurance 
adapted to American use; the establishment 
of continuation schools for industrial edu- 
eation; industrial research laboratories; a 
Department of Labor; the development of 
agricultural credit and cooperation ; the en- 
couragement of agricultural education; the 
anche’ of a Country Life Commis- 
sion; full and immediate inquiry into the 
high cost of living, and immediate action 
dealing with every need disclosed thereby. 


A National Health Service; establishment 
of a strong Federal administrative commis- 
sion to maintain permanent active super- 
vision over industrial corporations; the 
strengthening of the Anti-trust Law by 
specific prohibitions; giving the Interstate 

commerce Commission the power to value 
the physical property of railways; the 
abolition of the Commerce Court; Govern- 
ment control over the issue of currency 
notes; the retention of forest, coal and oil 
lands, water and other natural resources 
in the ownership of the Nation. 

The retention of the ‘natural resources 
of Alaska in ownership by the Nation, and 
their prompt opening to use upon liberal 
terms: the comprehensive development of 
waterways; the operation of the Panama 
Canal so as to break the transportation 
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monopolies held and misused by transcon- 
tinental railways; a protective tariff equal- 
izing conditions of competition between the 
United | States and foreign countries, and 
maintaining for labor an adequate standard 
of ‘living; an immediate downward revision 
of the tariff; a non-partisan, scientific tariff 
commission ; a graduated inheritance tax, 


At the presidential election the follow- 
ing November the party polled a popular 
vote of more than 4,119,507 votes, carrying 
the ‘States of Michigan, Minnesota, Penn- 
Sylvania, California, South Dakota and 
Washington, thus winning 88 electoral 
votes. This split of the Republican vote 
resulted in the election of Wilson, the 
Democratic candidate, to the presidency. 


In 1916, most of the Party followed the 
example of Roosevelt and Johnson in 
endorsing the nomination of Hughes by the 
Republican Party, and in returning to the 
Republican fold. However, insurgent Pro- 
ressives nominated a national ticket for the 

residential election of that year, with no 
nomination for President and with John 
M. Parker, of Louisiana, as the nominee 
for Vice-President. The vote obtained was 
insignificant, and the Party thereafter 
collapsed. 


The emblem of the Progressive Party 
was a Bull Moose. 


Prohibition, National. (See also Pro- 
hibition, State.)—The political movement 
for National Prohibition arose soon after 
the Civil War, because of the failure of 
the temperance advocates to gain a pro- 
hibition plank in the platforms of either 
of the, two leading political parties, because 
of the interest aroused by experiments in 
state prohibition (see below); and also 
because there had been a marked increase in 
the extent of the liquor industry after the 
Civil War. 


The suggestion for a national Prohibi- 
tion party was made by the Pennsylvania 
Temperance Convention in 1867, and in 
1868 a Prohibition Party was organized in 
Illinois and Michigan, the National Party 
being definitely organized in Chicago in 
1869. During the next three years, the 
party made some nominations in state elec- 
tions, but gained few votes. The first 
organized national campaign was inaugur- 
ated in 1872. For the record of the Pro- 
hibition Party in national elections, see 
Presidential WHlections. 


The platform in 1872 declared for other 
reforms beside national prohibition—in- 
cluding equal suffrage and direct Presiden- 
tial elections. This policy continued until 
1896, when the majority in control of the 
Prohibition convention decided to make 
prohibition the sole consideration in the 
platform. In later years, however, the 
Party adopted the earlier PM etice dd of includ- 
ing other planks in its platform, 


The prohibition movement was accelerated 
y the decision of the Supreme Court in 
1887 that the abolition of the liquor trade 
did not contravene the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It was not until 
the twentieth century, however, that the 
movement for national prohibition achieved 
proportions sufficient to make its success 
possible. The efficient propaganda of the 
Anti-Saloon League aided materially in this 
result. The World War served to show 
that the belligerent countries could not con- 
serve all of their fighting strength unless 
they limited somewhat the consumption of 
grain for distilling perpiete: Russia un- 
deniably was strengthened by her complete 
abolition of the whisky trade, and England 
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and France also put many restrictions upon 
liquor consumption. 

In 1916, the Supreme Court declared con- 
stitutional the Webb-Kenyon Law (passed 
on March 1, 1913) which prohibited the 
transportation of liquor into prohibition 
states through the medium of interstate com- 
merce. In 1917, after war had been declared 
with Germany, other restrictions were 
placed upon the sale of liquors, notably 
those limiting the distilling of grain into 
liquors and that forbidding liquor adver- 
tisements in publications carried by inter- 
state commerce into states where prohibi- 
tion was enforced. Accordingly, many states 
in which prohibition enactments had been 
largely ineffectual became “‘bone-dry.” 


On August 1, 1917, by vote of 65 to 20, 
the Senate passed the amendmeént_provid- 
ing for national prohibition. The House of 
Representatives postponed action until the 
regular session meeting in December of the 
same year. The House of Representatives 
passed the amendment on December 17, 
1917, by a vote of 282 to 128. On December 
18, by a vote of 47 to 8 the Senate again 
passed the amendment, the ratification time 
being extended to seven years, with the con- 
currence of the House. Less than a month 
later the state of Mississippi, by vote of its 
legislature, became the first state to ratify 
the amendment. The thirty-sixth state, 
and last state necessary, registered its 
approval of the amendment on January 16, 
1920. The amendment was proclaimed on 
January 29, 1919 (page 8688), and went 
into effect on January 16, 1920. 


However, before this time the country 
was on a prohibition basis because of war- 
time prohibition legislation. The manufac- 
ture of distilled liquors was prohibited 
after September, 1917; on December 1, 1918, 
the breweries ceased making beer in accord- 
ance with an executive order of President 
Wilson issued some months previously in 
accordance with power given him to con- 
serve grains and fuel (see references 
below); after May 1, 1919, the use of 
grain and fruits in the manufacture of 
liquor ceased, in accordance with the act 
of Congress approved on November 21, 
1918; and by virtue of the same act, the 
sale of all intoxicants was prohibited after 
June 30, 1919. Congress refused to heed 
President Wilson’s plea to repeal the war- 
time prohibition legislation after the con- 
clusion of hostilities in the World War, so 
that war-time prohibition was still in force 
at the time that national prohibition by 
constitutional amendment became effective. 
The Volstead Act providing for the stringent 
enforcement of prohibition, both war-time 
and constitutional, passed Congress in 1919, 
was vetoed by President Wilson on October 
27, 1919, and was passed over his veto the 
following day by a vote of 65 to 20 in the 
Senate and 176 to 55 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Prohibition, State.—The prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks 
has long been a subject of political discus- 
sion in America. Long before the Revolu- 
tion the liquor traffic was taxed, and the 
Continental Soin advised the states to 
pass laws prohibiting the distillation of 
grain. Prohibition became a purely state 
Pie issue first in the Maine legislature 
n 1837, when a prohibitory bill was intro- 
duced and defeated. In 1846 a bill with 
the same purpose became a taw, but did 
not serve the purpose and was succeeded 
in 1851 by a more effective measure drafted 
by Neal Dow. This law provided for search 
and seizure, but the Prohibitionists lost 
their majority and the law was repealed. 
Later a second law was passed which was 
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made a part of the state constitution in 
1884, and remained in force. 


Between 1849 and 1856 prohibitory laws 
were passed in the following states and 
were repealed or made inoperative as in- 
dicated below: Illinois repealed in 1853; 
Rhode Island repealed in 1863; Pennsyl- 
vania repealed in 1866; Delaware repealed 
in 1867; Massachusetts repealed in 1868; 
Connecticut repealed in 1872; Michigan re- 
pealed in 1875; New York declared uncon- 
stitutional ; Iowa amended in 1894 so as to 
be ineffective; Vermont repealed in 1902; 
New Hampshire repealed in 1903. 


In the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, the movement for state prohibition 
in the United States grew apace. The pro- 
hibitionists, for the greater part, instead of 
exercising their strength through their own 
political party, used it to influence the old 
political parties and their candidates. In 
increasingly wide sections of the country, 
the prohibitionists began to gain the balance 
of power in elections, so that it became diffi- 
cult for a candidate not pledged to pro- 
hibition to be successful. The various state 
prohibition societies became reorganized on 
an efficient basis, and the assistance given 
by most of the Protestant churches became 
stronger and more readily transferable into 
political strength. 


The following list shows the states which 
had adopted prohibition by 1920, together 
with the dates when the prohibition legisla- 
tion in effect when supplanted by the federal 
legislation became law. The legislation was 
by constitutional amendment except in 
those states marked by a star, which indi- 
cates that the legislation was by statute :— 


1880.—Kansas, 
1884.—Maine (see above). 


1889.—North Dakota. (Later repealed, 
but reenacted in 1914). 


1907.— Oklahoma, 
1908.—Georgia*. 


1909.—North Carolina*, Mississippi*, Ten- 
nessee*, 


1914.—West Virginia. 


1915.—Alabama* (passed in 1907, re- 
pealed in 1911) ; Arizona. 


1916 :—Virginia*; Colorado; Oregon; 
Washington* ; Arkansas* ; Iowa* (passed in 
1882, declared invalid in 1883, repassed in 
1884, practically repealed in 1894) ; Idaho; 
South Carolina*. 


1917.—_Nebraska ; South Dakota (passed 
in 1889, repealed in 1896); District of 
Columbia*, : 


1918.—Alaska*; Indiana*; Michigan; 
New Hampshire* (passed in 1855, repealed 
in 1903); Montana; New Mexico: Texas; 
Porto Rico; Canal Zone; Guam; Hawaii. 

1919.—Florida; Utah; Ohio (passed in 
1883, repealed in 1889); Nevada*; Virgin 
Islands. 

1920.—Wyoming. 


Local option was the system by which 
sub-divisions of a_ state were permitted to 
vote upon the prohibition question as enti- 
ties. The subdivision might be a county, a 
city or a township. The first local option 
law was passed in Connecticut in 1839, ° 
and by the time of the adoption of federa 
prohibition, local option was in effect in 
practically all of the states not shown in the 
table above as having adopted state prohi- 
bition, so that large areas of many of these 
states were ‘also “dry.” Thus by the begin- 
ning of 1919, the AGE dtd states were 

dry” to the extent indicated :—California 
about one-half; Connecticut, 101 of 168 
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towns; Delaware, all except city of Wil- 
mington; Illinois, 55 counties, 46 partly, 
and only 1 not at all; Kentucky, 107 
of 120 counties; Louisiana, 30 parishes; 
Maryland, 18 counties; Massachusetts, 
about 40% of cities; Minnesota, about 
65% ; Missouri, more than one-half; New 
Jersey, about 50 small municipalities; New 
York, 20 of 59 cities; Pennsylvania, 14 
counties; Rhode Island, 15 towns (see 
above) ; Vermont,°9 of 14 counties, and all 
except 14 towns (see above); Wisconsin, 
erect 75%, covering 40% of the popula- 
ion. ° 


Prohibition: 

Act for enforcement of, vetoed, 8799. 

Amendment to Constitution providing 
for, text of, 8688. 

Celebration. (See illustration oppo- 
site 8864.) 

Legislation for, in Food Control Law, 
inadvisable, 8305. 


Malt liquors, proclamations regard-, 


ing, 8583, 8699. 
War-time measures for— 
Control over, vested in Congress, 
8774. 
Repeal of, urged, 8720. 
Prometheus, The, firing into and seiz- 
ure of, by British vessel, 2675, 2680. 


Property at Sea: 

International agreement to regard, 
as exempt from capture by bellig- 
erent powers, recommended, 6338. 

International conference at Washing- 

ton for security of life and, 5468, 
5493, 5498. 
Maritime powers invited to attend, 
5370. 
Recommended, 5180. 
Treaty with Italy regarding, 4098. 


Property, Captured: 
Cotton captured and forfeited re- 
ferred to, 3666. 
Should not be adjudged without regu- 
lar investigation, 485. 


Property, Industrial, international con- 
vention at Paris for protection of, 
4560, 4794, 4857, 5118. 


Property, Private: 
Seizure and confiscation of, referred 
to, 3831. 
Shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation, 435, 


Proprietaries.—American territory was 
parceled out by the various crowned heads 
of Burope to personal friends or favorites 
or in recognition of some useful service to 
the sovereign. Persons to whom these 
grants were made established what were 
known as proprietary governments. The 
proprietor appointed the governor, and in 
general performed all those acts of gov- 
ernment which are usually the prerogative 
of the Crown. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, Delaware, and 
Maryland were proprietary governments. 
The laws of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
were subject to the supervision of the 
Crown, but those of Maryland were not. 
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Prosperity, National 

ness): 

Dependent 
6652. 

Discussed, 6973. 

Evidences of, 6710. 

Law’s effect on, 6645. 

People’s, due to dominant policy, 
, 6894, 


Protection.—In political economy the prin- 
ciple or system of imposing such duties on 
imported goods as will protect or foster 
domestic industries. Tariffs are either 
chiefly to produce reyenue or to afford 
protection, Nearly all American ¢ tariffs 
previous to that of 1824 come under the 
former head. But the preamble of the first 
tariff act of 1789 declared that one of its 
objects was “the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufactures,’’ and the principle 
of protection was ably advocated by Sec- 
retary Hamilton, in. his elaborate report on 
manufactures, in 1791, and by many mem- 
bers of Congress from that time to the 
present. The tariff of 1816 was claimed 
as protective and proposed as such by 
northern members, while Calhoun and 
other southerners advocated it. Later the 
relative views of north and south were 
radically changed, and the north became 
protectionist, while southern members (ex: 
cept Clay and his Whig followers) were 
for a low tariff for revenue only. The tar- 
iff bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1820 by Representative Bald- 
win, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee 
on Manufactures was frankly stated to be a 
protective measure, and at that time the 
question of a protective duty was first 
suggested to be unconstitutional. This bill 
did not pass, but in 1824 a tariff bill be- 
came a law with average duties of 37 per 
cent. The protectionists claimed that 
many of the duties were too low for effect- 
ive protection, and in 1828, after a_pro- 
longed commercial depression, a congress 
opposed to protection passed a high pro- 
tective tariff, which satisfied neither party, 
and was denounced as ‘‘a bill of abomina- 
tions.”’ The failure of another act, passed 
in 1832, to sufficiently reduce the rates of 
the tariff of 1828 was the chief cause of 
the nullification movement (q. v.). The 
Clay-Calhoun tariff of 1833, known as the 
“Compromise of 1833,’ gradually reduced 
duties to a revenue basis. The act of 1842 
was protective; that of 1846 (the Walker 
tariff) was strictly a revenue tariff. The 
Morrill tariff of 1861 and all subsequent 
tariff acts have been protective.. The du- 
ties have been high, running from_an aver- 
age of 18 per cent to 48 per cent ad valore 

on all dutiable articles. , 


In 1908, President Taft was elected on a 
platform which advocated a revision of the 
Dingley Tariff. Immediately after his elec- 
tion he called an extra session of Congress 
(7379) and recommended a reduction of 
duties. Congress, after deliberating nearly 
all summer, passed a tariff law, taking away 
all protection from hides, and making re- 
ductions of 10 to 15 per cent on _ leather, 
lumber, paper, coal, iron and steel sheets, 
and chemicals. The principle of protection 
was abandoned in the Democratic tariff 
law of 1918. (See Tariff; Import Duties.) 


For a discussion of the principles of pro- 
tection as opposed to those of free trade 
and a tariff for revenue only, see the article 


(see also Busi- 


upon economie policy, 


Protection for Industry, policy of, advo- 
cated by President— 


Protection 


Harding, 8939. 

Roosevelt, 6713, 7083. 

Taft, 7404, 7795. 

Washington, 193. 

(See also Tariff and Free Trade.) 


Protection of Industrial Property Un- 
ion, acts of international conference, 
SC OdL. 


Protective Tariff. (See Protection and 
Import Duties discussed.) 


Protestant Church at American embassy 
at Rome, removal of, referred to, 
3662, 3717. 


Protestant Episcopal Church in Alexan- 
dria, Va., act incorporating, vetoed, 
474. 


Protests.—The official papers of the Prest- 
dents as they are sent to Congress are 
properly designated ‘‘messages,’’ but on 
several occasions the Chief Executives have 
sent papers known as “protests.’’ _They are 
sent,in the customary message form, but 
contain the formal protest of the President 
against the actions of Congress as a whole 
or of one or the other of the two Houses. 


Protests of President— 
Buchanan to proceedings of House, 
3145, 3150.- 

Jackson to resolutions of Senate 
charging him with violating Con- 
stitution and laws, 1288. 

Additional statement regarding, 
1312. 
Johnson to act depriving him of com- 
mand of Army, 3670. 
Tyler to action of House in adopting 
report assailing his official conduct, 
2043. 


Proteus, The.—The vessel in which Gen. 


Adolphus W. Greely, with twenty-four men, 
sailed from St. Johns, Newfoundland, July 
7, 1881, and reached Discovery Harbor 
(lat. 81° 44’ north, long. 64° 45’ west), 
Aug. 12, 1881, where he established his 
station. The Proteus was lost in Smith 
Sound, midway between Cape Sabine and 
Cape Albert, July 23, 18838, while attempt- 
ing to reach Lady Franklin Bay with a 
relief party for Greely. 


_ Proteus, The, loss of, and court of in- 
| quiry' regarding, 4790. 

Protocol.—A preliminary agreement be- 
tween countries ov other conflicting forces,— 
reached by diplomatic negotiation, and exe- 


cuted by the signatory powers,—upon which 
to base a permanent treaty or contract. 


Providence Plantations.—_In 1636 Roger 
Williams and his followers, who advocated 
complete separation of church and state and 
toleration for all creeds, were banished from 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. They journeyed 
southward and founded Providence. Two 
years later the followers of Anne Hutchin- 
son founded Portsmouth, and in 1689 New- 
port was settled. In 1644 Williams ob- 
tained from the parliamentary commission- 
ers a patent which associated the three 
towns in one community. Both Plymouth 
and Massachusetts claimed the territory, 
hut failed to make their claims good. In 
1663 a new charter was granted, which 
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Prussia 


united Rhode Island to the Providence 
Plantations and remained substantially the 
fundamental law until 1842. 


Providence Plantations. (See Rhode 
Island.) 
Providencia, The, appropriation for 


seizure of, by American steamer rec- 
ommended, 3263. 

Provincialism of United States, 
appearance of, 8222. 

Provisional Courts in Louisiana, order 
regarding, 3323. 

Provisional Governors (see also Recon- 

struction; Restoration): 

Appointment of, and restoration into 

Union of— 

Alabama, 3521. 

Florida, 3527. 

Georgia, 3516. 

Mississippi, 3512. 

North Carolina, 3510. 

South Carolina, 3524. 

Texas, 3519. 

Referred to, 3577, 3643. 
Restoration referred to— 
Arkansas, 3423, 3452. 
Louisiana, 3423, 3452. 

Provisions, importation of, into foreign 
countries and rates of duty on, re- 
ferred to, 5503. 

Prussia.—A Republic of northern Germany 


It is bounded on the north by the North Sea, 
Denmark, Oldenburg, and the Baltic, on the 
east by Russia, on the south by Austria, 
Saxony, etc., and on the west by Luxem- 
burg, Belgium,, and the Netherlands. In 
the northern and eastern portions the coun- 
try is generally level, but in the south and 
southwest it is hilly or mountainous. The 
chief agricultural products are rye, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, barley, millet, fruit, beet 
root, tobacco, and maize. Prussia is very 
largely engaged in manufacturing. The gov- 
ernment until November 13, 1918, was a 
hereditary constitutional monarchy admin- 
istered by a king, who was the German Em- 
peror, and by a Parliament of two cham- 
bers., On the above date, Prussia was pro- 
claimed a republic. 


Prussia first became a great state in the 
seventeenth century, under Friedrich Wil- 
helm, the “Great Elector,’ who greatly en- 
larged the previous territories of the ruling 
family, the Hohenzollerns, and developed 
the first standing army in Central Europe. 
In the eighteenth century, the rulers of 
Prussia continued to acquire territory and 
influence, and after the Napoleonic Wars, 
Prussia again increased her size until she 
comprised more than 100,000 square miles. 
Under the chancellorship of Otto von Bis- 
marck in the nineteenth century, Prussia 
rallied the separate German states around 
her, and formed the German Empire in 
1871 after her defeat of France in the 
Franco-Prussian War. The kernel of the 
German Empire remained the kingdom of 
Prussia. 

Before the World War, Prussia had an 
area of 134,650 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 40,165,219, but her losses of terri- 
tory by the Treaty of Versailles have re- 
duced these figures to an estimated 103,385 
square miles and an estimated population 
of 32,000,000. About two-thirds of the 
people are Protestants and one-third Roman 
Catholics. 


dis- 


Prussia 


The latest available figures showed an 
annual budget estimate of 6,546,000,000 
marks. The public debt on April 1, 1919, 
was 14,725,000,000 marks. 

In recent years, the chief crops, in order 
of amount of production, have been potatoes, 
hay, rye, oats, wheat and barley. There is 
also much cultivation of vines and hops. 
The chief minerals produced are-eoal and 
lignite. 


Prussia (see also Germany): 
American citizens .in— 
Expelled from, 3123. 
Impressed into military service of. 
(See Naturalized Citizens.) 
Commercial relations with, 820. 
Confederate envoys sent to Great 
Britain and France referred to. 
(See Mason and Slidell.) 


Friendly disposition of; toward Unit- 


ed States, 919. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2267, 2689, 2719. 
Ratification of, referred to, 2450. 
Immigration treaty with, 3827. 
Imprisonment of American citizens 

by, 1136. 

Naturalization treaty with, 3827, 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 287, 296, 968, 1002, 2267, 
2689, 2719, 3827. 

Impressment of American citizens 
into military service, violating 
treaty with, 3827. 

Violation of, by United States com- 
plained of, 2249. 

Vessels of— 

Application for rights regarding, 
621. 

Suspension of discriminating duties 
on, recommended, 969. 

Vessels of United States, discriminat- 

ing duties on, abolished by, 969. 


Prussia, Treaties with._Of the treaty 
of 1785 the only article that has survived 
is that on the neutrality of vessels. The 
treaty of amity and commerce of 1799 
contained many articles which expired 
by limitation in 1810, and some _ oth- 
ers were revived by treaty of 182%. 
Contraband goods may be detained; ves- 
sels are to be distinctively marked for 
recognition in time of war by_passport and 
other specified documents. The examina- 
tion and search of vessels in time of war 
is to be conducted with ease, freedom from 
embarrassment and annoyance, according 
to specified methods. Vessels taken by an 
enemy and recaptured by one of the parties 
thereto are to be restored to the other of 
these parties. Humane treatment is to be 
extended in cases of distress on shipboard 
and in wrecks. Citizens of the one party 
are not to act offensively against the other 
when at war with a third party. The neu- 
trality of vessels and the principle that 
free ships make free goods are fully rec- 
ognized. In case of war between the par- 
ties thereto, citizens of the one in the coun- 
try of the other shall be fully protected 
in life, property and business. Prisoners 


of war are not to be sent to unsafe or un-. 


healthy localities but are to be cared for 
humanely and with regard to safety of life 
and health. | 
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Public Information 


The treaty of commerce and navigation 
of 1828 extended freedom of trade without 
discrimination in shipping charges or im- 
port duties by, reason of the nationality of 
the carrying vessels. The coastwise trade 
is excepted from provisions. All commer- 
cial privileges are upon the basis of the 
most favored nation. The establishment of 
consuls and consular agents is permitted 
and prescribed with full powers regarding 
the arrest and detention of deserters and 
thee administration of the affairs of de- 
ceased persons. (For extradition terms, 
see Extradition treaties.) 

Public Accounts. (See Accounts, Pub- 
lic.) 

Public Acts. 
and Acts.) 

Public Archives, building for, recom- 

mended, 7728. 

Public Buildings. (See Buildings, Pub- 
lie.) : 


Public Buildings Commission, jurisdic- 
tion of, discussed, 8848. 


Public Buildings, Commissioner of. (See 
Buildings, Public, Commissioner of.) 

Public Buildings, Surveyor of. (See 
Buildings, Public, Surveyor of.) 

Public Credit. (See Credit, Public.) 

Public Debt. (See Debt, Public.) 

Public Defenses. (See Defenses, Pub- 
lie.) 

Public Deposits. (See Deposits, Public.) 


Public Documents. 
Documents. ) 


Public Domain: 


Classification of, suggested, 7719. 

In Alaska, 7719. 

Mineral lands, leasing of, suggested, 
7719. 

Reclamation act, 
gested, 7719. 


(See Health, Public.) 
Public Health (see also Quarantine 
Regulations) : 
Federal aid for State and City health 
boards recommended, 7104. 
Placing Federal bureaus of, under one 
department recommended, 7229, 


Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service, United States: 


Land reserved for, in Puerto Rico, 
6708. 


Public Health Service, 
Service.) 


Public Information Committee.—By or- 
der of President Wilson on April 13,.1917, a 
committee on Public Information was 
created. The committee is composed of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy and State, with a 
civilian director. The appointment of civil- 
ian director went to Mr. George Creel, for- 
merly Director of Public Safety in Denver, 
Colorado, and later a writer of prominence 


(See Acts, Public; Bills 


(See Records and 


amendments sug- 


(See Health 


Public Information 


on political and social questions. Secretary 
of State Lansing announced, on May 8, 1917, 
that all further news from the State De- 
partment would be given out through the 
newly-created Bureau of Intelligence within 
that department, and that all employees of 
the Department were forbidden to give out 
to any one information of any eharacter. 


(See Censorship.) 
Public Information Committee: 
Created, 8247. 
Divisions under, created, 8360, 8426, 
8472. 


Public Land Laws. (See Lands, Public.) 


Public Land Offices. (See Land Offices, 
Public.) 

Public Lands Commission, 
4535, 6863, 6947, 7096. 
Public Lands Division, Justice Depart- 
ment.—This bureau enforces the laws re- 
specting the public lands (q. v.). (See also 

Justice Department.) 

Public Lands. (See Lands, Public.) 

Public Libraries, discussed, 6676. 

Public Money. (See Revenue, Public.) 

Public Officers. (See Officers, Public.) 

Public Opinion, force of, discussed by 
President Wilson, 8081. ‘ 

Public Printer.—The officer in charge of 

the printing of Government documents, etc. 

(See Government Printing Office.) 

Public Printer, letter to, from chairman 
of Joint Committee on Printing dis- 
cussed, 8847. 

Public Records. (See Records .and Doc- 
uments. ) 


Public Reservations. (See Reservations, 
Public.) 


Public Revenue. 
lic.) ; 
Public Roads. (See Agriculture, De- 
partment of, also Mail Routes.) 


Public Statutes of United States. 
Revised Statutes. ) 


Public Supplies. (See Supplies, Pub- 
lic.) 

Public Utilities Commission, recom- 
mended for District of Columbia, 
7547, 7821, 


Public Works (see also Internal Im- 
provements), resumption of, urged, 
8642. 


Publications, Division of, Agriculture 
Department.—An office in the Department 


of Agriculture to which‘is entrusted the edit- 
ing of agricultural publications, particularly 
the Year Book of the department. This 
office also has charge of all the printing and 
illustrating done for the Department of Agri- 
culture, as well as the distribution of the 
documents after they are printed. The pub- 
lications include regular ‘‘Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins,’’ “Experiment Station Record,’ ““Month- 
ly Weather Review,” and “Crop Reporter,” 


report of, 


(See Revenue, Pub- 
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(See 


Pyramid Lake 


also works of more special character. These 
are given free to scientific institutions and 
to collaborators of the department, libraries, 
colleges and experiment stations. The ex- 
penditures of the bureau in this line amount 
to about $4,500,000 per year. 


Publications, Official. (See Records 
and Documents.) 
Publicity: 


Corporations and, 6711. 
Diplomacy and, 8422. 
Trust methods and, 6648. 


Puebla (Mexico), Battle of.—After Gen. 
Scott had proceeded on his march to the 
City of Mexico, Gen. Rea, a guerrilla chief, 
was joined by Santa Anna. Col. Childs, 
commandant of the Puebla garrison left by 
Scott, sent Capt. Blanchard with thirty- 
three men to capture a band of guerrillas. 
Blanchard and twenty-two men were am- 
buscaded and killed the latter part of Au- 
gust, 1847. Sept. 25 Santa Anna demanded 
the surrender of the forts at Puebla. 
Childs. who had only about 360 men, re- 
fused and maintained his position in spite 
of an almost continuous fire of the Mexicans, 
until relieved by reenforcements under Gen. 
Lane, on Oct. 12. 


Puerto Rico. (See Porto Rico.) 


Puget Sound Agricultural Co.: 
Claims of, against United States, re- 
ferred to, 3888. 


Treaty with Great Britain regarding, 
3395, 3401. 
Commissioners 
3447, 
Award of, and appropriation for, 
recommended; 3989. 
Value of possessory rights of, re- 
_ ferred to, 2866. 


Pumpkin Vine Creek (Ga.), Battle of— 
ay New Hope Church (Ga.), Battle 
of. 

Punishments in Army and Navy. 
Army and Navy.) 

Pure Food Act. (See Foods and Drugs 
Act.) 


Puritan, The, mentioned, 6318. 


Purity Federation.—The object of this 
Federation is to unite in national co-oper- 
ation all.those forces in America that are 
striving to promote purity in the life of the 
individual and in social relations through 
preventive educational, reformatory, rescue, 
law enforcement, legislative and sanitary 
lines of effort. It is in every sense non- 
sectarian, and is open to all who are sin- 
cerely and seriously striving to promote its 
object. Many of the leaders in religious, 
philanthropic and reform movements in the 
United States are officially connected with 
this Federation. Bach year a largely at- 
tended national purity congress is held un- 
der the auspices of the Federation. 


Puyallup Commission, report of, trans- 
mitted, 5663. i 

Puyallup Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Pyramid Lake Reservation, Nev., agree- 
ment for cession of portion of, 5649. 


appointed under, 


(See 


Quadruple Alliance 


Quadruple Alliance. 
ers.) 


Quallah Battoo, Sumatra, American citi- 
zens murdered in, 1138. 


Quapaw Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Quarantine.—A term derived from the 
French word ‘‘quarantajne’”’ (m.‘Lat. qua- 
rantena), meaning ‘‘forty days.’’ Passen- 
gers on vessels arriving at Venice from the 
Levant were formerly required to remain 
forty days in the House of St. Lazarus or 
Lazaretto. This regulation was after- 
wards adopted by other ports in southern 
iurope, and, with various changes in the 
period of detention, extended to travelers 
from all ports whence contagion, might be 
carried. In the United States quarantine en- 
actments were passed by the colonial legis- 
latures and subsequently for many years 
by the states, The first national quarantine 
act was passed Feb. 23, 1799, and required 
Federal officers to aid in the execution of 
state or municipal quarantine regulations. 
In 1878, however, a national quarantine 
law was passed authorizing the establish- 
ment, in certain contingencies, of national 
quarantines. In March, 1883, $100,000 was 
appropriated by the Federal Government for 
maintaining quarantine stations along the 
coasts, and the authority for declaring 
uarantine was conferred upon the Presi- 
ent. Most of the quarantine stations are 
under state supervision. The mode of pro- 
cedure is as follows: On the arrival of a 
vessel she is visited by the health officer, 
who examines her bill of health, musters 
the passengers and crew, and inspects the 
vessel in every part. If free from con- 
tagious disease, and if she does not hail 
from an infected port, she is allowed to 
peers without further detention. If she 
ails from an infected port, she is detained 
until the expiration of the period of incu- 
bation of the disease prevalent at the port 
whence she sailed. If disease is found on 
board, or if the vessel is in an unsanitary 
condition, the diseased persons are removed 
to a quarantine hospital and the vessel 
aiowed to proceed after a thorough purifi- 
cation. 


Quarantine Regulations (see also Con- 
tagious Diseases; International 
Sanitary Conference): 
For Canal Zone, 7966. 
On Virgin Islands, assigned, 8361. 
Proclamation regarding, 4812. 

Referred to, 4840. 
Recommendations regarding, by Pres- 

ident— 

Adams, John, 261. 

Arthur, 4622, 4840. 

Cleveland, 5877. 

Harrison, Benj., 3765. 

Hayes, 4444. 

Jefferson, 371. 

Monroe, 854. 

Roosevelt, 6914, 6948, 7104, 7228. 


Quarter Dollar.—In 1786 the Continental 
Congress decided upon certain coins. 
Among these was a quarter dollar, to be 
made of silver. ‘The United States Mint 
was established in 1792 and began coinage 
in 1793. It was not until 1796. however, 
that the silver quarter was_ issued. Its 
weight was fixed at 104 Nia It was 
reduced to 93 grains in 1853, and by the 
coinage act of 1873 was raised to 96.45 


(See Central Pow- 
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‘ about a dozen light guns. 


Queen Anne’s 


grains, or 0.200 of an ounce, the present 
weight, and 900 fine. The coin is legal 
tender to the amount of $10. ‘he quarter 
dollar of 1827 is one of the rare coins of 
the United States.: There were no issues 
of this coin during the years 1798 to 1803, 
1808 to 1815, nor during 1817, 1824, 1826, 
and 1830. 


Quarter Eagle.—A gold coin of the Unit- 
ed States authorized in 1792 and first coined 
in 1796. It is legal tender in any sum. 
The present weight of the coin is 0.134 
ounce, or 64.5 grains, and the fineness 900. 
It is coined under an act of Congress of 
June 28, 1834. . 


Quartering Acts.—Certain acts of the 
British Parliament distasteful to the Amer- 
ican colonists, The first was passed in 
1765 and compelled the Colonies to pro- 
vide the garrisons in America with fire, 
candles, vinegar, salt, bedding, cooking uten- 
sils, and liquors. This was the first act 
requiring the colonists to tax themselves 
for imperial object. In 1774 an act was 
passed legalizing the quartering of impe-- 
rial troops in Boston. 


pina ae Corps, establishment of, 
7800. 


Quartermaster-General. 
partment and Army.) 


Quartermaster-General of Army, fire- 
proof building for records in office of, 
recommended, 4524. 


Quebec (Canada), Battle of.—After tak- 
ing Montreal Gen. Montgomery proceeded 
down the St. Lawrence River to Quebec, 
where on December 5, 1775, he joined the 
expedition which had been sent by way of 
the Kennebec and Chaudiére rivers under 
Benedict Arnold. Their combined forces 
amounted to about 3,000 men, supported by 
Carleton had for 
the defense of Quebec one company of regu- 
lars, a sloop of war, and a few marines, to- 
gether with as manyof the citizens ascould 
be induced to enlist—in all something like, 
1,600 men, On the night of Dec. $1 the 
city was attacked. Montgomery was killed, 
Arnold was wounded, and the troops retired 
in confusion, Three thousand troops were 
sent to reenforce Arnold, and 4,000 occupied 
Montreal, St. Johns and Chambly. May 
6, 1776, three brigades of infantry, besides 
artillery, stores, ammunitions, transports, 
and men-of-war, arrived from Wngland and 
the Americans retired, leaving Canada as it 
was before the invasion. (See also Mon- 
treal (Canada), Capture and Loss of.) 


Queen Anne’s War.—The name of which 
the War of the Spanish Succession was 
known in America. It broke out in 1702 
and was ended with the treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. The New.England Colonies suf- 
fered from frequent inroads of French and 
Indians from Canada, but the New York 
Colony was protected by the barrier of the 
Six Nations of Indians, then at peace with 
the English. Aug. 10, 1703, Indians under 
French leaders attacked Wells, Cape Por- 
poise, Saco, Casco, Scarboro, Spurwink, and 
Purpooduck, completely destroying the last 
two. In 1704 and 1705 James Moore, of 
South Carolina, with 50 whites and about 
1,000 Creek Indians, attacked and destroyed 
several Spanish settlements in Florida. Col. 
Church organized an expedition in Maine in 
1704 and proceeded up the coast as far as 
the Bay of Fundy, destroying all the settle- 
ments and taking 106 prisoners, with the 


(See War De- 


Queen Anne’s 


loss of only 6 men. Feb. 28, 1704, about 
350 French-Canadians and Indians burned 
the town of Deerfield, Mass., massacring 40 
persons and taking 100 prisoners. After 
three attempts by the New England troops 
Acadia was finally captured. July 30, 1711, 
Gen, Nicholson left Albany with an army of 
4,000 men and Hovenden Walker sailed from 
Boston with a fleet and 7,000 men, as well 
as a fine train of artillery, to attack Quebec 
and Montreal. The fleet was driven upon 
the rocks at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
losing eight transports and more than 1,000 
men. The survivors sailed for England and 
the army disbanded. 


Queenston Heights (Canada), Battle of. 
—Early in October, 1812, Ben. Van Rens- 
selaer resolved to invade Canada from west- 
ern New York. His headquarters were at 
Lewiston, opposite Queenston, Canada. The 
American army consisted of 3,650 regulars 
and 2,650 militia, The British force on the 
western bank of the Niagara River numbered 
1,500, including about 250 Indians under 
John Brandt. Maj. Ben. Brock, who had 
taken Detroit in August, had returned to 
the east and established his headquarters 
at Fort George. He posted batteries every 
mile along the river from there to Queens- 
ton. On the morning of Oct. 13, 1812, the 
invasion was begun prematurely, insufficient 
boats having been provided for transporta- 
tion. Reenforcements came so slowly that 
the advance guard was forced to surrender. 
Gen. Brock was mortally wounded. Van 
Rensselaer was disabled and the American 
command fell upon Captain Wool. British 
reenforcements and Indians pressing ‘hard 
upon the Americans, they were forced to 
surrender. About 900 Americans were taken 
prisoners, 90 were killed, and about 100 
wounded. The British lost in killed, wound- 
ed, and captured about 130. The number 
of Indians killed is not known. 


Querétaro, Treaty of. (See Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, Treaty of.) 


Quids.—A name applied to the anti-Madi- 
son faction of the Republican party, led 
by John Randolph from 1805 to 1811. Jef- 
ferson strongly favored the succession of 
Madison and the Quids declared war upon 
the administration, charging ‘‘backstairs” 
influence. They opposed the restrictive sys- 
tem and nominated Monroe in 1808. 


Quint.—One of the silver coins presented 
by Robert Morris to the Continental Con- 
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Quorum 


gress {in 1783 for consideration as a national 
coin. It weighed 5 pennyweights and 15 
au and was equal to about 35 cents. 

n the obverse was an eye, 13 points 
crossing (equidistant) a circle of as many 
stars, and the legend * Nova Constellantio”’ ; 
on the reverse, ‘‘U. S. 500,’’ surrounded 
by a wreath and the legend, ‘‘Libertas Jus- 
titia.”’ This coin was not accepted and 
afterwards, with the mark, became known 
as the Nova Constellatio coinage. 


Qui-nai-elt . Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 
Quil-leh-ute Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 


Quo Warranto.—The legal writ served upon 
public officers calling upon them to show 
cause why they should not perform certain 
duties, or why they should not be removed 
from office, whether they have acquired the 
office legally or illegally, 


Quorum.—A word adopted from the Latin, 
meaning in the original tongue ‘‘of whom.”’ 
Legally it denotes a certain specified num- 
ber out of a large number necessary to act 
for certain purposes. Business in charge 
of trustees or committees might often be re- 
tarded on account of the absence of one 
or more members if the actions of a quorum 
were not legal. Unless otherwise stipu- 
lated, a majority of the members of any 
body is considered a quorum. In parlia- 
mentary usage a Guorum is the number that 
must be present in order that business may 
be transacted. It is sometimes less than 
1 per cent of the members, as in the case 
of the British House of Lords, where 3 out 
of 450 members constitute a quorum. dAc- 
cording to the Constitution, a majority of 
either branch of Congress constitutes a 
quorum. For the first fifty Congresses the 
presence of a constitutional quorum in the 
House was determined by a count of votes. 
No matter how many members were pres- 
ent, unless a majority voted it was consid- 
ered there was not a quorum present. This 
sometimes led to obstructive tactics. In 
1890, during the first session of the Fifty- 
first Congress the Speaker of the House 
ruled that a quorum was present when 
enough members were visible to constitute 
a2 quorum, whether they voted or not. The 
Senate enforces the rule which requires a 
majority of the body to vote in order that 
a quorum may be counted. 


Race 


Race Hatred, discussed by President— 
Roosevelt, 7031. 
Taft, 7377. 


Race Suicide. (See Birth Rate.) 


Radicalism discussed, 8814, 8816. (See 
also Revolutions. ) 
Radio Stations. (See Wireless Tele- 


graph.) 

Radio Service, Navy Department.—The 
name of this service has recently been 
changed to the ‘Naval Communications 
Service.”’ It is in charge of the Government 
Radio Service, and of all telegraph, tele- 
phone, and cable communications connected 
with the naval service. It also maintains a 
censorship over all radio stations in time of 
war, and in time of peace it maintains such 
a censorship to the point of enforcing the 
neutrality (q. v.) of the United States. 
There are 51 radio stations in service, which 
are operated both on shore and on light ves- 
sels. There is an extensive radio system 
operated from various points on the coasts 
in order to control the movements of the 
United States fleet, and the Navy Depart- 
ment is connected at all times with all its 
naval stations, navy yards, and radio sta- 
tions in the United States by means of tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable connections. In 
1916, the naval communications service car- 
ried 628.997 official messages and 97,084 
commercial messages. By act of Congress 
approved August 13, 1912, radio stations 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
may be taken over by the Government for 
use in naval communications, to the exclu- 
sion of other control and use; and all radio 
stations not necessary to Naval communica- 
tions may be closed for radio communica- 
tion. By order of April 6, 1917, President 
Wilson issued an order to this effect. to be 
operative during the participation of the 
United States in the World War. 


Railroad Accidents. (See Railroads and 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Railroad Commission: 
Recommended, 5640, 5763. 
Report of, on indebtedness of Pa- 
cific railroads discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 5181, 5384. 


Railroad Employees, legislation for in- 
creased safety in use of couplers and 
brakes recommended, 5486, 5561, 
5642, 5766. 

Railroad Mission in Russia, withdrawal 
of, 8825. / 


Railroad Transportation: 
Bill authorizing payment of, trans- 
mitted, 4674. 
Discussed, 6172. 
State laws regulating rates of, ad- 
judged inoperative by Supreme 
Court, 5111. 


Railroad Underground. 
ground Railroad.) 


Railroads and Equipment.—The first 
railway in the United States is said to 
have been the three-mile private tramway 
running from the Quincy (Mass.) granite 
quarries to tidewater at Neponset. over 
which was hauled the stone to build Bunker 
Hill monument. The road was completed 


(See Under- 
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in 1826 at a cost ‘of $34,000 ana the cars 
were drawn by horses. This was followed 
chronologically by the Mauch Chunk (Pa.) 
switchback in 1827. The first railroad. 
however, on which cars were actually 
drawn by a locomotive was the Carbondale 
Railroad, built in 1828, by the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company from their coal 
mines to Honesdale, Pa., a distance of six- 
teen miles. In 1829 a locomotive named 
the “Stourbridge Lion,” built in England 
from plans of Horatio Allen, an American 
engineer, was brought over and began run- 
ning regularly on this road. Within the 
year the multi-tubular boiler engine, which 
succeeded the Allen type, was perfected by 
Robert Stephenson, an Wnglish miner. It 
was this locomotive, named the “Rocket,” 
that made the present day railroad possible. 


The first American locomotive to run 
over an American railroad was the “Tom 
Thumb,” invented and built by Peter Cooper 
and driven by him over the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad in 1830. This locomo- 
tive was defeated by a horse on one of its 
earliest trial trips, much to the humilia- 
tion of its inventor. 


The second American locomotive was 
built at the West Point foundry, near Cold 
Spring, N. Y., (where the Parrott guns 
were cast during the Civil war) after plans 
by EK. L. Miller, and was equipped with a 
common vertical boiler. It attained a speed, 
unattached, of thirty to thirty-five miles 
an hour; and, with a train of five cars, 
fifteen to twenty miles an hour. This loco- 
motive named the “Best Friend” was built 
for the South Carolina Railroad, which ran 
between Charleston and Hamburg. 


The bursting of the boiler of the “Best 
Friend’ caused the introduction of the 
“barrier car’ on this road. This was a car 
loaded with bales of cotton coupled between 
the locomotive and the passenger coaches, 
to protect the travellers from being scalded 
by steam in case of an explosion. 


Among other very early American rail- 
roads were the Baltimore and Susquehanna, 
dating from 1830; the little four-and-a- 
half mile line between New Orleans and 
Lake Pontchartrain, starting the same year; 
the Boston and Lowell, incorporated in 
1830; the Boston and Providence, and 
Boston and. Worcester, incorporated in 
1831: and the Mohawk and Hudson, which 
commenced running in September, 1831. 


For an illustration of an early railroad 
train, see opposite page 1393. 


The possibilities of the railway were at 
once recognized by the rival seaports of the 
Atlantic—New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The Erie Canal penetrat- 
ing to the interior of the continent on the 
line of least elevation above tidewater, had 
made New York the national port of entry 
and chief center of distribution. Even New 
Orleans, with the Mississippi River as a 
feeder, felt the diversion of trade through 
the Erie Canal. It was the effort to recover 
this trade that caused the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway to be projected. Philadel- 
phia, too, began reaching toward the west 
with a railway, and the Boston and Worces- 
ter penetrated the Berkshire hills toward 
Albany. New York capitalists, to maintain 
the supremacy of the seaport, supplemented 
the Erie Canal with the Erie Railroad. The 
New York Central Railway was formed in 
1853 by the consolidation of five small rail- 
ways. The rapid increase of railway mile- 
age in the United States is shown by the 
following figures for the number of miles 
in operation in the years indicated : 


Railroads 
1830 nals Ke hse rors cheba 52,922 
1835. 1,098 | 1880. . 93,262 
I B40 Mees Ae aoe 2,818 | 1890. 166,654 
TB 4S a cust aes ..4,633 | 1900. .. 194,321 
1850s, ¥29;021' "| 1910... < .. 240,439 
USSG ER ees ums oe 18,374 | 1915 . «208,789 
1860: s Aaralie 80,626) h191ON A Pawel. 253,529 
Prior to 1850 there were few railroads, 
west of the Alleghanies. The first to be 


built in the Mississippi Valley were_ the 
Clinton and Port Hudson, incorporated, in 
1833, and the Bayou Sara and Woodville 
road, incorporated in Louisiana in 18381, as 
the West Feliciana Railroad. These pioneer 
railroads of the South have been operating 
continuously since 1840. A system of land 
grants did much to foster railroad building 
in the West. The general government al- 
lotted certain /alternate sections of public 
lands to the several States in the West and 
these States ceded them under conditions, 
in the nature of a subsidy, to the railroads. 
The Illinois Central and the Mobile and 
Ohio were the first to obtain these advan- 
tages. During the Civil war railway build- 
ing was impeded but the westward stride 
was resumed in 1865, and only fell off dur- 
ing the financial panic of 1873. Adverse 
legislation checked the extension of rail- 
ways between 1911 and 1915. 


Transcontinental Lines.—April 1, 1850, a 
meeting was called in Philadelphia to dis- 
euss the feasibility. of a railroad to the 
Pacific coast. The discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia turned all Eastern eyes on the newly 
acquired territory won from Mexico, From 
a little known region where traders _ bar- 
tered for hides with the indolent Mexicans 
the Pacific coast became the El Dorado 
where the Eastern thousands longed to go; 
and venturesome miners early on the spot 
elamored for supplies the East was anx- 
ious to exchange for Western gold. The 
only communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific was around Cape Horn, across 
the Isthmus of Panama, or over land across 
the plains and mountains, beset by hostile 
Jndians, hunger, thirst, and the parching 
sun of the intervening prairies. The Phila- 
delphia meeting was twenty years ahead of 
its time. The second step toward trans- 
continental railways was taken during the 
administration of President Pierce, when 
Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War, organ- 
ized and carried out a great survey, laying 
out several routes across the continent. 
An illustration of the completion of a trans- 
cou nen tal railroad is shown opposite page 


In response to the repeated demands 
Congress July 1, 1862, incorporated the 
Union Pacific, which, in its junction, seven 
years later, with the Central Pacific near 
Ogden, Utah, completed the first transcon- 
tinental line. (See Pacific Railroads.) 


Hquipment.—In 1831 Matthias W. Bald- 
win, a maker of bookbinders’ tools in Phila- 
delphia, was engaged to build a model loco- 
motive for exhibition in a local museum. 
The success of this model resulted in Mr. 
Baldwin being engaged to construct a loco- 
motive for the Philadelphia, Germantown 
and Norristown Railway Company. This 
engine, ‘Old Ironsides,” attained a speed of 
thirty miles an hour with train, and, de- 
tached, is said to have made sixty miles, 
This was the ploneer of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, later owned by Burnham, 
Williams & Co. The Rogers Locomotive 
Works were established in Paterson, N. J. 
in 1836, and the Schenectady works in 1848 
After the war the Pittsburg works, those 
at Providence, R. I., the Brooks shops at 
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Dunkirk, N. Y., and the Richmond, Va., 
works ‘were established. The total number 
of locomotives in use on the railways of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico in 1894 
was given by Poor’s Manual as 35,813. The 
number of establishments engaged in the 
manufacture was thirteen. 


The real progress in locomotive building 
has been increasing the weight of trains 
which can be hauled with certainty at rates 
of speed previously regarded as phenom- 
enal. September 11, 1895, a locomotive of 
the New York Central hauled the Empire 
State Express from New York to Hast Buf- 
falo, 486 1-2 miles, in 407 2-3 minutes, an 
average speed of 64.26 miles an hour. 


The Erie Railroad conducted a test at 
Binghamton, N. Y., on July 24, 1914, of the 
pulling power of the new Centipede locomo- 
tive, which weighs 410 tons and has 24 
driving wheels. The officials in charge kept 
adding car after car of coal to the train 
until it consisted of 250 fully loaded steel 
ears, with a total weight of 21,000 tons. 
The locomotive pulled this train 40 miles 
at the rate of 15 miles an hour. 


In 1857 Thomas Hall, of Boston, con- 
structed and exhibited a small electric lo- 
comotive, which took its current from a 
stationary battery by means of the rails 
and wheels. Electrical locomotives were 
tried on the New York elevated railroad in 
1886. After 1890 electric locomotives were 
common, especially on suburban lines. 


The first passenger coach, used in Penn- 
sylvania in 1852, was a stage coach pred 
enlarged... With the increased speed of the 
locomotive attention was drawn to the 
wheels, and Messrs, Knight, Edgar, Winans 
and Davis of Baltimore developed and im- 
proved the flange. The sleeping car had its 
origin as early as 1838. In 1858 two 
sleeping cars were run between Cleveland 
and Buffalo, but they were not popular. It 
was while riding in one of these that George 
M. Pullman designed the improvements 
which have revolutionized railway travel. 
His first car, the ‘‘Pioneer,” was built in 
1868. This car was used to convey Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s body from Chicago to Spring- 
field, Ill., for interment, and shortly after- 
ward by General Grant to go from Detroit 
to Galena, Ill. 


In the winter of 1868-69 the first West- 
inghouse air brake was used on the Steuben- 
ville accommodation train running on the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad. 


The transportation of various kinds of 
products, such as live stock, coal, dressed 
meat, oil, and timber, has called into being 
cars especially adapted to each class of 
freight, and «steel is gradually supplanting 
wood in the construction of all cars. 


Returns for 1914 were received from 242 
establishments which manufactured 138,178 
steam and electric cars, valued at $165,071.- 
427. These totals include figures for 118 
railroad repair shops which reported the 
construction of 11,049 new cars, valued at 
$12,811,087, and 7 establishments engaged 
primarily in other lines of manufacture but 
which produced 4,481 railway cars, valued 
at $8,178,677, as subsidiary products. 

In 1914 there were built 135,857 steam- 
railway cars, valued at $155,029,539. The 
number of steam passenger cars built in 
1914 was 3,558, and their value was $45,- 
027,083. Of freight and other cars for use 
on steam railroads, the output in 1914 was 
131,799, valued at $110,002,456. ~~ 
. The number of electric cars manufactured 
in 1914 was 2,821, and their value was 
$10,041,888. The output of electric cars in 
1914 comprised 2,588 passenger cars, 110 
freight cars, and 128 other cars. 


Railroads 
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Individual Roads.—The following table shows the mileage and operating revenues ‘and 


? 


Roaa | 
Eastern District, 


Ee Atimorey ACO WiGer cee eclectic hoe ok 6 Gee oho on hue be 
BOstoneancde Nance tac 6 ke cals ee ee este aaah 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pittsburgh........ 


Delaware & Hudson...... rr 


Del., Lackawanna ROAIVGRborns tack eee. ca. kien 


Pic MITA ELLIS Cee Wisc ice Se i ad erie ove he asus 
MONEE INIA fees ceisler ce Eee See he sie o eclalc as 


Pennsylvania Lines........... 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 

Pere Marquette.............. 
Philadelphia & Reading...... 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie......./ 
Ritts; C., Grand Stale .o. soshas. 
Wabash... 


Southern District 


Atlantic Coast Line... 
Central of Georgia... 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Siino Central ’.2a7 rors car saa «Se a see's 
PrinviuloneoNashvillelce yar mere aco ere Tks es 


Norfolk & Western ,, 
Seaboard Air Line.. 
Southern’. gewen sag! as 3 


Western District. 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe...................... 
RCA GO a A ILOM oe See lee KO he tect se’ 
Ghicsgo & Norbieweeteru. 0202. oc eee 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy................<605 
iohicago Greab Western. soc. coda eee ee ede aes 
Sips waukeo de MG). ck ee le. Pe meso... 
luc... SOCK ASIAN ae PAG ands nt aoe oo seare eas. 
iG wt: Eee ae: Orn ee tad ile oo ie ne Okie, < = 


Central R. R. of New Jersey... .27.2....-00.005 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ......7. 0. oe. ce cee 
CORY Cree ete OUI ees Le a oa oct le bveeee 


Re A ae ee 


Wyle y EGER EOL (Lecce lan pa poche o.re%pewin'e ws stl isle's 2 


Northern Pacific. . 0c. 0.2 vied vn win oh oe ee wel 
rere NOEG. BANGS ob die 6 stots ela hs = beers oa 0G 
UN eRe IN. Cot eNd n Hehnaiae cm Cal we, suaistehigbe, Shs 00 
BPE ABATE FSEICISNO. wckicioateee cco ast ee be 
OEE MOREE MCELEON oN a tte ste aes Fash aug os 
RAPS ce ttt Dipl oe gaa dey pT Beir sat ere OS Raa 


a of the more important railroads in the United States for the year ending January 


Operating Operatin 

Mileage Revenues Ex penses 
5,154 $182,620,016  $169,869,125 
Ooraaehe shee 2,258 72,583,880 66,023,668 
Betnarged, «2 590 13,955,592 15,028,727 
Sit ane tere 686 44,837,302 40,273,951 
ArH Glen were 1,131 24,795,181 23,996,050 
een ee: 2,399 73,856,456 57,427,452 
; 875 _ 84,749,709 31,671,504 
IES he's 956 71,824,047 56,065,251 
SA RITE 829 19,310,380 14,752,523 
ees Stee: 1,989 91,797,507 87,815,836 
Pein heh me 1,436 64,528,891 59,202,302 
Ret dvb teks 398 24,381,974 20,586,850 
bia eho anno at 1,862 78,844,386 57,841,814 
Senger ae 6,069 311,032,821 248,940,634 
pie Stacie § 1,985 106,545,119 92,473,381 
sh eayett oh Ns 1,754 106,342,509 95,479,271 
a Tea 378,091,499 356,018,468 
Beir cy Leah 2,232 35,443,136 26,723,825 
Sots tices GROF 1,127 72,871,823 64,608,174 
Bes OSPF 3 225 28,034,188 23,927,306 
aitickn Cages 2,383 93,606,303 91,091,637 
Ricrrat ete 2,476 48,847,085 44,391,737 
5 i A eee 698 14,610,410 14,591,768 
ES 4,868 63,559,015 53,499,911 
eetilcepen te 1,918 21,696,511 19,236,564 
Ree ee 2,506 71,475,016 60,676,473 
Pee Sere Bee 4,793 107,886,835 98,911,080 
eto. ety eats 5,033 107,514,966 92,544,138 
76,925,599: 64,021,285 
41,183,532 37,465,817 
129,787,812 113,744,813 
24,952,130 19,285,123 
sve igre eyaces 8,650 179,904,498 130,502,244 
yh Taye 1,051 25,272,384 ~ | 23,558,711 
Settee oa 8,090 139,589,915 119,579,387 
ve Maya gee | 9,372 154,011,438 120,492,962 
atin oteaySo: 1,496 22,128,189 19,305,163 
OR Sees 10,647 150,370,394 138,561,705 
5 dices nates ,595 111,578,655 97,022,767 
See iF 1,749 27,732,019 23,316,465 
4M ale tag seas 2,593 33,016,257 25,656,971 
Shgtde <a 8,219 106,533,739 86,728,018 
Be Pn eit 4,243 42,661,595 34,406,785 
TASER aA 1,716 34,272,092 29,190,162 
eee. Sorte 1,796 25,244,514 25,162,041 
hein kan tee 7,205 93,577,081 83,357,624 
Peso ate 6,592 100,739,354 76,179,715 
ee rh Bier oh 2,348 38,260,580 25,098,364 
Peas etn 2,070 28,367,603, 22,737,662 
Se ee ee 4,757 78,468,730 60,343,916 
Seg. Agta ts oa 7,047 169,728,932 129,448,485 
seer we 3,614 110,819,515 73,936,679 


Eight-Hour Day (Adamson Law).—In the 
summer of 1916, a great strike on the rail- 
roads was threatened by the action of the 
four great railroad _Brotherhoods—Loco- 
motive Engineers, Railroad Conductors, 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
Railroad Trainmen. The men demanded 
that eight instead of ten hours be fixed as 
the standard day’s work, which at that 
time was fixed at either ten hours or a 
run of 100 miles. The railroads refused the 
demand, a referendum showed 95% of the 
Brotherhood members ready to strike to 
enforce their demands, efforts at arbitra- 
tion in July and August came to naught, 
and a strike would haye completely para- 
lysed traffic. Under those circumstances, 
President Wilson, in order to avert the 
strike, which had been called for September 
4, went before Congress on August 29, and 
asked that eight hours be fixed by legisla- 


tion as the standard day’s work on the 
railroads. A bill to this effect, drafted by 
Representative Adamson, passed the House 
on September 1, by a vote of 2389 to 56, 
and the Senate on the following day by 43 
to 28. The bill was approved by the Presi- 
dent on September 8, and the strike was 
ealled off. 

The bill provided that after Jan. 1, 1917, 
eight hours should be regarded as a basis 
of reckoning for a day’s pay of men engaged 
in the operation of railroad trains in in- 
terstate commerce (excepting roads less than 
100 miles long and electric lines), that they 
should receive pro rata pay, for work in 
excess of eight hours, and that their rate 
of compensation should not be changed 
pending an investigation for from six to 
nine months of the effect of the eight-hour 
day upon the railroads by a commission to 
be appointed by the President. 
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DIVIDENDS 

The following table shows the percentage of stock which yielded dividends, the amount 

of the stock yielding dividends, the amount of dividends declared, the average rate of the 

dividend-yielding stock, and the ratio of dividends declared to all stock, for some recent 

years. 

Ratio of 

Per Cent Amount Rate on Dividends 

Stock Stock Dividend- Declared 
Year Yielding Yielding Dividends Yielding to all 
Beginning Dividends Dividends Declared Stock Stock 
TOLOS cache eried onto 58 $5,138,851,230 $339,185,658 6.6 3.8 
OUR he per tot. simmer 62 5,610,774,033 381,851,548 6.8 2 
1917*. 62 5,430, 123,235 366,561,494 6.744 4.2 
TOLER naires nist 60 5,219,846,562 328,477,938 6.3 3.8 
MOPARS Ti, cuc-cuskanelersiose 66 5,780,982,416 369,077,546 6.4 4.2 
OU RM rece. chore aay of citseis 67 5,412,578,457 405,771,416 7.5 5.0 
PO OGRE ers reer Gis ssveper0 63 4,119,086,714 237,964,482 5.8 3.6 
EQUIP as clang io bueteneve iat b 46 2,668,969,895 139,597,972 5.2 2.4 
PROGR RS boise foes cae 30 1,485,618,453 85,287,543 5.7 17 
PSM sche edie pies oyessre 36 1,598,131,933 87,071,613 5.5 2.0 

(*)January 1. (**)July 1. 


In March, 1917, dissatisfaction with the 
delay in obtaining the benefits of the Adam- 
son Law caused a strike again to impend, 
but the danger was averted by arbitration, 
and by the Supreme Court’s verdict in that 


The average net income of the railroads 
for 1914-7 was the highest in the history 
of the railroads of the country, as indicated 
by the following figures: 


month, by a vote of 5 to 4, that the Adam- LOE Do eibais acute ana altenes arate eels aa $ 728,212,079 
son Law was constitutional. The Commis- TONG R pa aoe ee 1,043,839,822 
sion of three mentioned in the Adamson = 4937 1.069.750.514 
Law, comprising Messrs. Goethals, Clark and SE ee LO 712 10 ’ 160U,0 

Rublee, reported their findings in January, Average .................. 947,267,472 


1918; but by that time the railroads had 
been taken over by the Government, witk 
the eight-hour day used as the standard for 
a day’s work. 


Federal Control.—The circumstances lead- 
ing up to federal control of the transporta- 
tion systems of the country are adequately 
described by President Wilson himself on 
pages 8409 to 84138 and 8418 to 8421. 
There remain to be added only the facts that 
much of the inability of private manage- 
ment to handle the railroads of the country 
satisfactorily under war conditions was due 
to priority orders for munitions, steel, food 
and fuel, ete., and that private control ws 
unable to provide for new equipment to 
the extent made possible by federal control 
because of various legal restrictions and 
because of the abnormal condition of the 
money and security markets. 


A law enacted by Congress and approved 
by the President on March 21, 1918, pro- 
vided for the operation of the railroads 
under federal control and for the compensa- 
tion of their owners, etc. During the 
period of federal control each carrier is to 
receive annually a sum equal to its average 
annual operating income for the three years 
ending June 30, 1917, Any income above 
that amount remains the property of the 
United States, the figures to_ be obtained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


War taxes for the period beginning with 
January 1, 1918, and all taxes prior thereto 
must be paid by the carrier from its own 
funds, later taxes being paid out of reve- 
nues derived by the government under fed- 
eral control. The government shall consider 


as part of the expenses of operation the . 


cost of maintenance, repair, and deprecia- 
tion and the creation of reserves, etc., neces- 
sary to return the roads to the owners at 
the end of federal control in the same con- 


423,434, 


‘these figures. 


The railroads were returned to their 
private owners by the Government on March 
1, 1920, so that the period of Government 
control comprised twenty-six months. Dur- 
ing that time, the administration of the 
railroads lay in the hands of the United 
States Railroad Administration, created for 
that purpose. Its first head was William 
G. McAdoo, who was succeeded by Walker 
D. Hines. Two days before the roads were 
returned to private control, Railroad Admin- 
istrator Hines submitted to President 
Wilson a_report covering the twenty-six 
months of federal: control, of which the 
salient features were as follows :— 


The total estimated excess of operating 
expenses, including the guarantee to the 
roads, over operating revenues was $854,- 
In addition, there was charged 
against additions and improvement of road- 
ways and equipment, net, $318,924,6783. 
Allocated equipment funded through equip- 
ment trusts amounted to $357,011,454, and 
other items, including general investments 
of the Railroad Administration, brought the 
total of indebtedness and investment to 
$1,031,899,451. Items on account of .the 
express companies (q. v.) are included in 
To meet this grand total of 
$1,886,822,885, Congress had appropriated 
$500,000,000 in the original Federal Control 
Act, $750.000,000 as a deficiency measure 
and $200,000,000 in the bill returning the 


- railroads, leaving an additional wd ge Sarg 
are 


vee a $486,322,885 to be met after 
Passenger traffic areas Government op- 
eration is seen from the following table of 


passengers carried one mile on Class I 
railroads for the preceding years: 


Year Ending: 


dition as when acquired. Wherever it is = 
apparent to the President that abnormal L914) Junie:30 Age aren Se ore elton . .84,496,782,289 
conditions in 1914-7 make the above fe- 1915, June SO fisg oslo cod en is ROL (OO, 02S 187 
miineration unfair, me ay make ee 1916 December S15 -e eens ee te 34,585,952,026 
. s , > 
Se A tne Ook anid.. fal Con a. Jen, 101) Dade bee Slate ite nae 39,361,369,062 
Street and interurban electric lines, how- 1918,. December sSlVe oe. n.c cee 42,498,248, 256 
ever. are excluded from the provisions of 1919, December 31 (partly 
the Act. estimated)... fas. smseetonee 46.351 ,863, 982 


Railroads 


During the Government administration of the railroads, 
creased ; and the eight-hour day was established as the general 
had been in effect for only some classes of employees prior to federal control, 
number of employees increased in the twenty-six months, but the 
decreased as shown by the following table: 


1916 
1,647,097 
5,189,790,716 
. .3862,444,397,129 


Employees..........; Re peat 
Equated Hours Worke 
Revenue Ton Miles...... 


Passenger Miles............. 34,585,952,026 
Average Hours per Employee, 
IM OnG Herr rctaerse sh oxua.s.s : 263 


*Partly Estimated. 
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392,547,347,886 
39,361,369,062 
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wages were substantially in- 
policy, whereas it previously 
: Thus the 
paid-for hours of work 


1917 
1,723,734 
5,406,878,384 


1918 
1,820,660 
5,641,820,405 
403,070,816,694 
42,498, 248,256 


258 


1919* 
1,891,607 
5,126,142,664 
363,240,000,000 
46,200,000,000 


4 261 226 


Ton-miles of freight per mile of road per 
day by monthly averages for 1917, 1918 and 
1919 are shown in the following table: 


1919 1918 1917 
PAMMATY?. 6.o 0-4: oatave ae BPs 3,878 4,770 
MEDLURTY SA ake Se. 4,002 4,591 4,511 
March sia, aha estate Wor cals 4,059 5,273 5,192 
April... 4,124 5,471 5 257 
MIS VAMOS omens. age 4,524 5,226 5,617, 
AICTE Rage Ee eee nee 4,615 5,423 5,694 
UG i ile ie ne Se 4,878 5,487 5,441 
YASUE! ee ee an el ee 5,075 5,691 5,351 
September.......:.. 5,625 5,731 5,217 
Octeberw 07... 5 os: 5,651 5,584 5,385 
November..........4,711 5,155 5,298 
DPECEMDEF aac sis ons 2 4,688 5,184 5,121 


The Railroad Administration, for pur- 
poses of directing the railroads, divided the 
country into a number of sections, each of 
which had its own administration and its 
own administrator. To a great extent, the 
several railroads were managed so as-to 
preserve their identity, thus making pos- 
sible their return to their private owners. 
Most of the railroad officials under private 
management were utilized for administra- 
tion by the Railroad Administration. In 
the summer of 1918, during federal con- 
trol, a substantial increase in rates was 
put into effect. 


The revenue-ton miles of freight handled 
by the railroads in the preceding four years 
was given in Mr. Hines’ report as follows: 


1916 MG tA Oe oe. 362,444,397,129 
EO Tee eee arene S «as shee Sarvs 392,547,347,3886 
EL oe ee I ROE Re eae 403,070,816, 694 
1919 (Partly Estimated).. 363,240,000,000 


Esch-Cummins Law.—The bill, known as 
the Esch-Cummins Bill, prescribing the 
conditions under which the railroads were 
to operate after being returned to private 
control, passed the House of Representa- 
tives on February 21, 1920, by a vote of 
250 to 150 and the Senate on February 23 
by a vote of 47 to 11; it was approved by 
President Wilson on February 28. 


The bill provided that current rates, 
classifications, ete., be not changed until 
September 1, 1920, after which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission resumes con- 
trol of them. All carriers were guarantecd 
the same compensation as under Govern- 
ment control for six months after the end 
of that control. The bill created a revoly- 
ing fund of $300,000,000 for the making of 
new loans to the railroads within two years, 
but these loans are obtainable only by the 
authorization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and must be repaid within five 
years of their issuance. 


A Railway Labor Board of nine members, 
appointed by the President, is created to 
settle labor. disputes on the railroads. 
Labor boards for adjustment may also be 
established _ b agreement between the 
earriers and the employees, and in case of 
their failure to _ agree their dispute is 
appealed to the Railway Labor Board of 
fine: The latter shall consist of three 


members representing Labor, three represent- 
ing the railroads and three the public, and 
their appointment by the President must be 
ratified by the Senate. The salaries of the 
members are fixed at $10,000 annually. The 
Board must rely chiefly upon public opinion 
to enforce its awards, as the bill contains 
no provision for compulsory acceptance of 
the award of arbitration. 


The bill directs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to consider 54% as a fair 
return upon the valuation of railroad pro- 
perty when it takes up rates, which may 
be-increased at the Commission’s discretion 
to 6%, during the two years beginning 
March 1, 1920. If any carrier earns a net 
operating income of more than 6% in any 
years, one-half of ‘the excess must be 
placed in a reserve fund and one-half in a 
general contingent fund for loans to 
carriers, 


The power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over the railroads before federal 
control is restored, together with new 
powers, such as that of authorizing the 
issue of railroad securities. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is increased 
from nine to eleven members, and their 
annual salaries from $10,000 to $12,000. 


In accordance with the above provisions, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
summer of 1920 granted the railroads an 
increase of rates, which went into effect in 
August, 1920. 


Physical EHvaluation—For a number of 
years, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been engaged upon the stupendous task 
of fixing the physical valuation of all rail- 
road property. On July 31, 1920, the Com- 
mission announced that it tentatively put 
the physical valuation at $18,900,000,000 as 
against an estimate of $20,040,572,611 sub- 
mitted by the railroads. 

For the powers over the railroads enjoyed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
for discussion of the subject, see the head- 
ings under Interstate Commerce Commission, 


STATISTICS OF RAILROADS, 


Equipment.—The following table shows 
the equipment of the Class I railroads of 
the United States in service on January 1, 


1920 :— 

Locomotives ....... ate 3 5 65,652 
ALOR I | Laniyaeheayet 6 Ae Si cvahade sapere ete 
Other Mokiesie « teereTatels = atalters 5 

CATR Stet in yas Nias tee eS 2,529,012 
OR OISNE Boas: o aistener caste Bs ; A 2,370,050 
WPASHCH EGY son 3 haus ofeleoalt angiiieleweae 53,770 
Company-service* ........06. 105,192 

Floating Equipment* ....... A 2,745 
Steam and tug-bonats* ........ 444. 
Barges, floats, canal boats* .. 2,020 
UMTS. burs tecde tate es peters mines 281 


*Jan. 1, 1919. 


NOTE.—The term Olass I Carriers in- 
cludes railroads operating more than 230,- 
000 miles of the total in the country of 
about 260,000 miles actually operated. 
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The following tables show the extent of the service performed by our Class I railroads e 
in recent years: 


TRAFFIC-PASSENGER 


Average Average Average 
Paying Passengers Receipts Reczipts Journey 
Passengers Carricd from Each per Passen- per Passene 
Carried One Mile Passenger ger per Mile ger, Miles 
ORO 1,177,554,221 46,351,863,983 $1.00 $.025 39.4 
. .1,084,997,896 42,676,579,199 95 .024 39.3 
. .1,066,638,474 39,476,858,549 HS 021 37.0 
..1,005,954,777 34,585,952,026 .70 -020 34.4 
et ae RU tO 936,368,539 31,789,928,187 67 .020 34.0 
TRAFFIC-FREIGHT 
Average 
Year Tons Average Receipts Average 
Ending Tons Carried Receipts Per Ton Haul, 
jan. 1 Carried 1 Mile. Per Ton Per Mile Miles 
O20 area ersnstierys ote 2,253,594,726 395,620,841,879 $1.745 $.0097 180 
DUI Ea Ce Ate ee ae 2,540,853,830 440,001,713,665 1,492 .0085 176 
RORS aria oe os od ae 2,518,132,432 430,319,014,635 1.242 .00711%4 174 
OMY satebus toute tevcte oteress 2,426,557,938 396,365,917,082 1.175 .0071 166 
DOUGH Meta s.c hele ces 1,904,798,701 302,786,500,454 1.174 0072 163 
*June 30. 


Of the freight cars, there were 1,058,687 
box cars; 958,617 coal cars; 109,120 flat 
ears; 84,565 stock cars; 61,912 refriger- 
ator cars; 9,719 tank cars; 86,430 other 
freight-carrying. 


Of the Class I carriers, as grouped by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the aggre- 
gate capacity of the 2,325,562 freight cars, 
on January 1, 1919, was 96,766,585 tons 
making an average of 41.6 tons per car. Of 
the total number, 612,255 were steel cars 
and 832,472 were steel-underframe cars. 


Of the 56,611 passenger cars in service, 
there were on January 1, 1919, 29,694 
coaches; 11,979 baggage and express cars; 
5,618 combination passenger cars; 38, 
other combination cars; 1,352 dining cars; 
1,285 postal cars; 598 parlor cars; 566 
sleeping cars; and 2,370 others, 


Number and Classification of Employees. 
—A recent figure for the employees on the 
Class I railroads of the United, States was 
1,837,663. Of these, 4,320 were general 
officers with annual salaries above $3,000, 
3,225 general officers with annual salaries 
below $3,000, 1,880 division officers with 
annual salaries above $3,000, 9,766 division 
officers below that figure, 146,189 clerks 
with annual salaries of $900 or more, and 
- 58,522 clerks with annual salaries below 


$900. 


The best represented other classifications 


were as follows: Foremen, 70,273;  ma- 
chinists, 46,337; carpenters, 54,707; car 
inspectors, 21,734; car repairers, 72,766; 


mechanics’ helpers and apprentices, 98,106; 
section men, 261,658; other unskilled labor- 
ers, 115,942. 


Construction gangs and work trains, 
members, 35,785; telegraphers, telephoners 
and block operators, 33,023; station agents, 
34,232; station service employees, 114,191; 
-yard engineers, firemen, conductors, brake- 
men and other yard employees, 134,551. 


Enginehousemen, 63,652; road freight 
engineers, 34,990; road freight firemen and 
helpers, 38,102; road freight conductors, 
27,679; road freight brakemen and flag- 
men, 69,048.. 

Road passenger engineers, 12,709; road 
passenger firemen and helpers, 12,419; road 
passenger conductors, 10,444; road pas- 
senger baggagemen, brakemen, flagmen, 19,- 

; flagmen, gatemen and bridge opera- 
tors, 18,860; floating equipment employees, 
10,380; policemen and watchmen, 13,503. 


Salaries and Wages.—For the year ending 
January 1, 1919, the Class I railroads of 
the United States paid in compensation to 
all their officers and employees the sum of 
$2,606,284,245. The hourly compensation 
of some of the classes of employees was as 


follows: Machinists, $.73; boilermakers, 
$.72; carpenters, $.51; electricians, $5.11 
(per day); car inspectors, $.52; section 


men, $.29; other unskilled workers, $.34; 
train dispatchers and directors, $.79; tele- 
graphers, telephoners and block operators, 
$.43 ; station agents, non-telegraphers, $3.63 
(per day) ; yard engineers, $.67; yard fire- 
men, $.46; freight engineers, $.81; freight 
firemen, $.60; freight conductors, $.69; 
freight brakemen and flagmen, $.53. 


Passenger engineers, $.99 ; passenger fire- 
men, $.71; passenger conductors, $.85. 


Financial.—On January 1, 1919, the total 
railroad capital actually outstanding was 
$19,453,273,003. These figures do not in- 
clude the Pennsylvania Company. In addi- 
tion, there was capital of $486,602,296 of 
switching and terminal companies and their 
non-operating subsidiaries. 


The first figure above was divided as 
follows: 


Common stock ...... piels ota $ 7,052,291,302 
Preferreth Stock sine sce - 1,794,425,212 
Mortgage bonds ...... eeee 8,108,695,075 
Collateral trust bonds..... 849,716,189 
Income 4bonds ss wis cies tate Ser 333,986,190 
Miscellaneous obligations .. 993,242,271 
Equipment obligations ..... 320,916,764 

Total, capital’ ..5..~- ....$19,453,273,003 

The par value of the railroad securities 


owned or controlled by railroad corpora- 
tions is shown in the following table: 


Issued or assumed by re- 
spondent company .......$1,268,008,154 


Of affiliated companies, held 
for investment .......... 3,080,076,275 


Of non-affiliated companies 


held for investment...... 893,224,012 

Miscellaneous Wi sss 6 ssisie eerie 28,074,638 
_In_ sinking, insurance, ete, 

TUNdS Ap. 25.56) wreroisals ce eee tee el Oats. Os y, 
Special deposits .......cee. 1,386,000 
Controlled through other sub- 

sidlaries <i, .csieciewsa eee mou. Colbie 


Total ..................$5,166,352,758 
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Freight by Classes of Commodities.—The 
following table shows the total freight ton- 
nage carried by the Class I carriers for 
the calendar year ending January 1, 1919: 


Commodity Tons Per Cent 
Agricultural products : 
(en hile Soe ua caeeree a 93,206,032 4.04 
Fruit and vegetables. 44,674,265 1.94 
PAGHI valsvatiabes «ge Gove Oso 0: Boe DAL 
Ray tite erarei's Riese Hemel Osco ii are 
Cottons ie acres «.. 9,077,446 .39 
Other agricultural .. 39,448,806 aria 
Animal products: 
LAVORSEOCK Bivins tes ot 27,062,217 148 
Wool, poultry, fish, 
leather; tete, <0 te 34,342,308 1.49 


Mineral products: 


Coal, bituminous ....699,739,697 30.33 


Coal, anthracite ....139,114,272 6.03 
ASOKG Bact ictch see siefaraas 62,504,771 2.71 
OUCS ins > Sais va Se ake me 199,016,241 8.62 
Stone, sand, etc... ..122,947,759 5.33 
Other mineral ...... 40,179,994 1.74 
Forest products: 
EMDR cithe 8 cseph oc aac 151,041,006 6.5 
Other forest Sov. « 41,579,705 ane 
Manufactures: 
Cement, brick, lime.. 55,698,311 2.4 
Petroleum and oils.. 51,110,225 2.2 
Bar and sheet metal. 48,439,182 peBik 
Tron, pig and bloom.. 36,542,544 u Belay 
Rails, machinery, ete. 41,181,117 ney 
Other manufactures. 144,394,652 6.2 
Miscellaneous ......... 184,013,803 7.97 


The freight originating on the Class I 
earriers for the year ending January 1, 
1920, was classified as follows: 


Tons 
Agricultural products ....... 114,875,641 
Animal products ....... 35,459,544 


+) 589;735,112 


Mineral products .. 
94,006,750 


Forest products 


Manufactures 168,755,212 
Miscellaneous ... 92,708,869 
TOTES. <1 6s PE yore To 1,095,541,128 


Revenues and Expenses.—The following 
table classifies the operating revenues and 
expenses of the Class I steam railroads for 
the year ending on January 1, 1920: 


Revenues—Freight ......... $3,556,734,573 
PG SSCA CCT aie cisicieeie aS avai. 1,178,119,954 
TE acres eee a 57,441,223 
HIADECHS Weinstein. Ss re > at > 127,663,836 
All other transportation... 126,928,774 
Miscellaneous, .. . 0 0s 0.0, 2,206,661 
Joint facility, Cr.......+s. 7,300,115 
Jomt.tacihty, Drs. «cs <cs's 2,164,892 


Total operating revenues. $5,184,230,244 


Expenses—Transportation ..$2,193,264,002 
Maintenance way and struc- 


it een ee ance eh 778,105,318 
Maintenance of equipment. 1,232,701,638 
PERC f SEE, 5 case dietaust ae, ate 47,537,552 
Miscellaneous and general.. 174,408,964 
Transportation for invest- 

PPANION Galore a aierw eels oo bays sie'8 6,028,724 


Total operating expenses $4,419,988,750 


Net revenue from operation..$ 764,241,494 
Tax accrualsie...6.-6» » sie t99,193,698 


Uncollectable revenues ...- 917,570 
Operating income .........- 584,130,226 
“Equipment rents, Dr. bal.. . 32,598,295 
Joint facility rents, Dr. bal 15,738,644 
Net operating income... 535,793,287 
Balance Sheet.—The _ followin table 


ae ‘the assets and liabilities of the Class 
railroads of the United States as under 
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corporate control, representing 179,970 
miles of line, as of January 1, 1920: ° 


Assets: 


Road and equipment... ..$15,272,518,671 
Investments in affiliated 

companies” ............ 8,885,397 ,663 
Other investments ...... 966,992,281 
Current, including cash, i 


accounts receivable and 
977,183,492 
1,797,8738,769 


Unadjusted debits ...... 344,804,156 
MotalCASSOUS, cece teenecsi $23,244,770,032 
Liabilities : 
Stock 


S Beret eae sled ee ks 20. t LOMO TS S80 
Governments grants ‘ 2,477,062 
ong term/debts”:..c.. 2.6 9,276,873,602 
Current liabilities ...... 
Deferred liabilities ...... 
Unadjusted credits ...... 
Appropriated surplus .... 
Profit:and loss balance.. 


$23,244,770,082 


Mileage by States.—The following table 
gives the most recent figures for railroad 
mileage by states, together with the mileage 
per 100 square miles and per 1,000 in- 
habitants : 

Miles Per 


100 Sq. 10,000 


State Mileage Miles Inh’bnts 

Alaibamial yale cso cite 5,420 10.57 22.86 
ATIZOREG Ji Rik SEIN ce 2,424 2.13 91.29 
Arkansas............. 5,220 9.94 29.45 
Galtfornta.|.. oft tdhr oe 8,359 5.37 27 42 
Colorado sm iia nrerscaioreye 5,640 5.44 56.77 
Connecticut. .<....... 999 20.73 7387 
Delaware... saree st sinare 335 17.06 15.56 
District of Columbia. . 37 ~=—- 60.98 .99 
LOLs 1s Fee oA Se 5,249 9.57 57.01 
Georgia 7,464 12.71 25.70 
ea 2,861 3.43 63.69 
llinois 12,133 21.65 19.41 
Indiana 7,436 20.63 26.19 
Iowa... 9,838 17.70 44.31 
WBainsgacn heated hn 9,383 11.40 50.54 
Kentucky; sorjoe oer oti 3,859 9.60 16.10 
TLDWISIAD Bier o's 2,0 ossenove’s 5,363 11.81 28.99 
Maite seis:- seins sue ae 2,270 7.59 29.16 
Marylandias..t tiie sure 1,426 14.34 10.36 
Massachusetts........ 2,135 26.56 5.64 
Michigan.......2..). ...«v5. 8,920 15.53 28.76 
Minnesota....-....... 0162) ~ 11.83 39.50 
Mississippi. oe cehee 4,447 9.59 22.44 
Missourl’s ts Ziswaecin.sy 8,231 11.98 23.97 
Montana oa. stoves ahs: 4,954 3.389 104.15 
Nebraska c. ce cate ata 6,167 8.03 47.91 
Nevada s:.28t.. dnl aehent 2) 208 2.09 205.00 
New Hampshire..).... \1,253,. 13188 28.17 
New Jersey.......... 2,344 31.20 7.74 
New Mexico... ...... 2,974 y bail 69.67 
New: York...; 20.0 \«:,/7'8,484 17.70 8.03 
North Carolina... .... 5,492 11.27 22.50 
North Dakota... .... 5,316 7.57 69.02 
QOiMOss ors es anes 9,044 22.20 17.31 
Oklahoma ..,..... see OLO02 9.37 28.18 
OLE LON 5 os Harv .ci0 iste Hyst 3,232 3.38 37.27 
Pennsylvania......... 11,681 26.05 13.44 
Rhode Island......... 206 819.26 3.27 
South Carolina........ 3,697 12.12 22.44 
South Dakota......... 4,279 5.57 59.37 
M6 Wf) 0b 6-1 |-|-)- 4,076 9.78 17 66 
TP BRAR ira wens ates a cale 15,932 6.07 35.14 
Utah. 2,145 2.61 48.16 
Vermont Meet abe 1,006" 9 le Ri 28.88 
VWAn ins 4 ois eit, Amie 4,677 11.62 21.09 
Washington........... 5,650 8.45 35.09 
West Virginia......... 4,013 16.70 28.30 
Wisconsin... : siteh.5 = 7,668 13.88 30.27 
VOUIUG Fh. ausye's)< vue 1,924 1.97 103.70 
otal; Wise, favrace 253,626 53 24.89 
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Railroads of the World.—-The following 
table shows the railroad mileage of the 
countries of the world for the years indi- 
cated : 


Teselvs 

Country Year Mileage 
A POTITIN dame onl ckeieiereieve: ofloeere 1918 21,880 
PUSTEALIA sok eckla en tlhe es 1918 2 5,308 
Ani Ele pees oi cess tole iaonake 1914 15,739 
Belgium 5,451 
Brazil ... 17,477 
Canada ... ‘ 38,604 
CHIE arteries sit «1s satis ete 1918 5.611 
COND Fob bas GUO UOC 1920 6,836 
CUED <ots Sig hort ORO COTE CID: 1916 2,359 
SIO TMIVED EK rete hehe) a: ercsi'y. so bi sil 1918 2,645 
Kgypt and Sudan......... 1916 4.416 
DR AT COWmeE aac ris. cde; ete eevee 1914 31,958 
Giawintnahe> & soma colo OG odo UnS 1914 39,600 
GUEECEMTG aerate olslaiols .stelerewsieve 1913 1,396 
PEI ATIS ATV Mence tice one -ceseetaite ro) ates 1914 13,589 
India, British .......«...% 1918 36,333 
RIT B, Aa RANA Coe RRB ee, eT 1917 11,649 
Japan, Formosa and Korea 1918 9,318 
INT SKACOntateneustereel ahepeln ote mayan 1914 15,840 
WePNET1 AMS as ofa) ays tl's aiene palsy 1918 2,113 
ENOIW Vn weuet detaucrtsleus sul eileiette 1918 2,010 
PAREN Bi crc patie wi odor euonte teh = Weitensirga,e 1916 1,724 
RUSSL alate: 9 auaueacte (eleven ie kes) sitaxe 1916 48,955 
yc hae di cy. ko CNG 1917 9,354 
RU OCLOD ay sreterelttaues ieireleusriencye(e 1917 9,303 
Union South Africa ...... 1918 10,021 
United Kinedom .2 i. e2 1916 23,709 

SNM pel ING ese pe neve horetatey.ei0 els 1912 16,223 

Mise ar Aeeees sbapere ate fe (eles tele 1912 3,403 

SCOtbM Ge Nie eysustaetesstets 1913 8,815 
IMEC U eS EACAS le see iees eee 1919 253,529 


According to the latest available figures, 
the railroads of the world have a total 
length of approximately 730,000 miles. 
Railroads (see also the several rail- 

roads; Interstate Commerce; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; Rail- 
road Commission; Railroads, Com- 
missioner of; Strike Commission): 

Accidents on, discussed, 6897, 7086. 

Accounts of, supervision of, 7190. 

Agreements among, when lawful, 
7180. 

Between United States and Mexico, 
4562. 

Block signals urged for, 6982. 

Casualty list discussed, 6897. 

Compensation to, for carrying mails. 
(See Postal Service, Railway and 
Railway Mail Service.) 

Construction of, as military measure 
recommended, 3247. 

Control of, by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 7200. (See also Gov- 
crnment Control over.) 

Couplers and brakes upon freight 
trains, legislation for increased 
safety in use of, recommended, 
5486, 5561, 5642, 5766, 

Criminal acts of, 7025. 

Development of, for national use, 
8159. N 

Director-general of— 

Ability of, praised, 8420. 


Agent for suits and legal actions, 


8829. 
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Appointed, 8410, 8686, 8931. 
Attitude of, toward shopmen’s de- 
mand for increased pay dis- 
cussed, 8776. 
Coal distribution control continued 
in, 8826. 
Express business 
8632. . 
Powers of, continued, 8829. 
Discriminations by, in coal and oil, 
7287. 
Disputes on, failure of arbitration in, 
8145, 8184, 
Eight-hour working day on, 8144, 
8183. 
Employees of, character of, 6980. 
Employers’ Liability Law needed on, 
7912. 

Executives of, praised for coopera- 
tion with Government, 8412, 8418. 
First train on, illustration of, oppo- 

site 1393. 
Freight rates, establishment of maxi- 
mum and minimum, 6977. 
From— 
Atlantic to Pacific States recom- 
mended, 2988. 
Missouri River to Pacifie Ocean, 
uniform gauge for, 3361. 
Omaha, Nebr., to Sacramento, Cal., 
discussed, 3881. 
Government aid to, under Constitu- 
tion discussed, 2753. 
Government control over, urged, 6978, 
7074, 7087, 7200, 8117. 
Government operation of— 
Address of President Wilson to 
Congress concerning, 8418, 
Assumed, 8409. 
Benefits “of, 8412, 8419. 
Explained, 9412. 
Referred to, 8810. 
Relinquished, 8804. 
Returns to private investors from, 
suggested, 8420. 
Government ownership of, discussed, 
6981. 
Grant to American citizens for lines 
of, through Mexico, 3665. 
Guaranteed payments to, by Govern- 
ment, referred to, 8885. 

Hours of employees on, 6982, 7035. 

In Europe, 3270. 

Interownership between competing, 

prohibition of, 7447, 7552. 

Investors in securities’ of, to be safe- 

guarded, 8413, 8419. 

Lands granted ‘in aid of, discussed, 
2749, 2823, 3580, 3651, 4065, 4944" 
5384, ; 

Forfeiture of, discussed, 4837, 5379. 
Provocation of withdrawal of, re- 
ferred to, 5197. 
Military control over, 
8184, 


placed under, 


suggested, 


Railroads 


Military possession of, taken 

United States, 3314, 3379. 

National inspection and control of, 

recommended, 6978, 7074, 7087. 

N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., dissolu- 

tion of, directed, 8023, 

Payments to, under Government guar- 

antee referred to, 8885. 

Policy toward, discussed, 8644-6. 
Publicity of accounts of, 6978. 
Rates— 

Agreements concerning, approved 
by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, legalization of, urged, 
7444, 7552. 

Discussed, 7128. 

Equality of, desirable, 6655. 


by 


Freight, increase in, suggested, 
8148. : 
Governmental control of, 7038. 
Increases in, attempted, with- 
drawal of, under injunction, 
7487. 


Maximum and minimum, 6977. 
Regulation and revision of, 6902, 
6977,. 7079. 
Rebates of— 
Evils of, 6977, 7025. 
New York Central case of, 7025. 
Rebates, Federal abolition of, recom- 
mended, 6900, 6901, 6976, 6977, 
7024, 7025, 7026. 
Referred to, 3479. 
Return of, to owners, date for, 8719. 
Right of way for, through reserva- 
tions. (See Indian Reservations.) 
Safety-Appliance law, 6803, 6897. 
Safety appliances urged for, 6982. 
Securities of— 
Authority of Interstate Commerce 


Commission over, 7342, 7368, 
7447, 7552. 

Holders of, to be protected under 
Government operation, 8413, 
8419. 


Shipments by, abuses in, 6901. 
Shopmen on, demands of, for in- 
creased pay discussed, 8775. 
Strikes discussed. (See Strike Com- 
mission. ) 
Subsidies to— 
Discussed, 4064. 
Information regarding, 
ted, 4958. 7, 
System of, condemned by Presi- 
dent Wilson, 8018. 
Survey for, across; continent dis- 
eussed,) 2753. 
Recommended, 2558. 
Taxation of, discussed, 4730. 
Total mileage of, discussed, 5741. 


transmit- 


Traffic agreements on, need of, 7542. 


Transcontinental, first, completion of, 
illustration, opposite 3866. 
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Transportation rates. (See Railroad 


Transportation. ) 
Travel on, increased safety for, 6897. 
Valuation of, by Interstate “Com- 
merce Commission, request for ap- 
propriation for, 7553. 
Railroads, Commissioner of, report of, 
discussed, 5640, 5763. 
Railway Adjustment. (See Division of 
Railway Adjustment.) 


Railway Mail Service: 
Classification of employees in, 5429. 
Amendments to rules regarding, 
5465, 5466, 5542, 5610, 5943, 
5954, 5955, 6040. ; 
Discussed, 5882. 
Recommended, 4527, 
Time for, extended, 5462. 
Discussed, 5488. 
Discussed, 5882. 


Railway Mail Service, Division of.—An 
act of Congress of September 6, 1785, au- 
thorized the Postmaster-general to contract 
for the delivery of mail by stage-coach. In 
1811, the Post-Office Department established 
a system of mail service between Baltimore 
and Washington in stage-coaches owned by 
the Government, and in 1813 the Postmas- 
ter-general was authorized to use. sailing 
vessels in the transportation of mail. The 
first railway post-office was established in 
1862 and the first definite railway mail 
service was inaugurated in 1864, although 
railway post-offices had been suggested to 
the Postmaster-general by assistant postmas- 
ter-general Hobbie, as early as 1847. The 
present service is in operation over 217,462 
miles of railroad, and covers 327,069,708 
miles of actual service. It is estimated that 
15,000,000,000 pieces of matter are trans- 
ported and assorted by the railway mail 
service in the course of a year. The appro- 
priations for this branch of the post-office 
service in 1917 were $31,931,669, and the 
estimate for 1918 is $31,108,410. The serv- 
ice is administered under the second assist- 
ant postmaster-general (q. v.), and com- 
prises 34 officers, 114 chief clerks, and 18,- 
649 permanent railway postal clerks. The 
special cars used in the service are virtually 
traveling post-offices, and although they 
are furnished by the railroads, they are 
manned by the Government postal service. 
In addition to transportation by railroad, 
mail is transported by the Department by 
wagon, by special messenger, by electric car, 
by steamship lines, by dog sled, by motor 
vehicles, by pneumatic tubes, and by aero- 
plane. (See Post-Office Department, Postal 
Service.) 


Railway Postal Service. (See Postal 
Service; Railway Mail Service.) 


Raizuli. (See ‘‘Perdicaris alive or Rai- 
zuli dead.’’) 


Raleigh, The, mentioned, 6297. 


Rambouillet Decree.—March 23, 1810, af- 
ter the American Congress had repealed the 
non-intercourse act of March 1, 1810, Na- 
poleon ordered the immediate seizure and 
sale of all American vessels in the ports 
of France or the ports of her territories 
‘occupied by French armies. In this decree 


Rambouillet 


Napoleon avowed his determination to pro- 
hibit any commercial intercourse with the 
enemies of France which was not enjoyed 
by that country also. Under this decree 
132 vessels, with their cargoes, valued at 
$8,000,000 were ordered sold. (See also 
Berlin Decree; Embargo; Milan Decree; 
Nonintercourse Acts.) 


Ramsey & Carmick, claims of, referred 
to, 3065. 

Ranger, The, referred to, 1030. 

Raritan, The, postponement of sailing 
of, referred to, 2129. 


Ratification of Constitution.—The Con- 
stitution, by its terms, was not to become 
binding until ratified by nine of the thir- 
teen states. It was signed by the dele- 
gates in convention Sept. 17, 1787, and 
by them submitted to Congress. Congress 
immediately ordered copies sent to all the 
states. Hamilton, Jay and Madison took 
leading parts in bringing about the ratifica- 
tion by the states. Gen. Washington’s 
great influence was also thrown into the 
scale. The commercial classes in most of 
the states favored its adoption, but there 
Was much opposition to it on all sides. 
Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
new document, taking favorable action 
thereon Dee. 7, 1787. It was then rati- 
fied by the other states in the following 
order: Pennsylvania, Dec. 12; New Jersey, 
Dec. 18; Georgia, Jan. 2, 1788; Connecti- 
cut, Jan. 9; Massachusetts, Feb. 6; Mary- 
land, April 28; South Carolina, May 23; 
New Hampshire, June 21; Virginia, June 
25; New York, July 26; North Carolina, 
Nov. 21, 1789. and Rhode Island, May 29, 
1790. The Constitution went into effect 
March 4, 1789, before North Carolina and 
Rhode Island had ratified it. 


Ratification of Constitution. (See Con- 
_ stitution; Admission of States.) 


Raymond (Miss.), Battle of—May 7, 
1863, Sherman effected a junction with 
Grant, swelling the force about to proceed 
to the siege of Vicksburg to 50,000 men, in- 
cluding infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
Grant immediately ordered a general move- 
ment on two parallel roads on the south- 
east of the Big Black River. McPherson, 
advancing on the road nearest the river, met 
two brigades of the enemy, under Gregg and 
Walker, at Raymond, fifteen miles southwest 
of Jackson, on May 12, and after a sharp 
engagement defeated 'them. The Confeder- 
ate loss was 103 killed and 720 wounded 
and missing. McPherson lost 69 killed, 341 
wounded, and 32 missing. 


Rear-Admiral.—This is a naval grade cre- 


ated ay act of Congress in 1862. This 
grade in 

major-general in the Army. Until the spe- 
cial acts creating the grades of admiral 
and vice-admiral, that of rear-admiral was 
the highest naval office. There are now 
fifteen rear-admirals ranking with major- 
generals in the Army, and nine rear-adimi- 
rals ranking with brigadier-generals. 


Rear-Admiral, rank of acting, con- 
ferred upon certain officers inquired 
into, 4848. 


Rebates, apparent conflict of decisions 

by district judges concerning, 7024. 

Holt (Judge), opinion and sentence 
quoted, 7025. 
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Reciprocity 


Letter showing illegal payment in 
California, 7135, 


New York Central and Hudson River 
R, BR, convicted for giving, 7026. 


Rebecca, The, seizure and sale of, at 
Tampico, 5123, 5502, 4 


Rebellion Records. (See War of Re- 
bellion, Official Records of.) 


Rebellion, War of. (See Civil War.) 

Rebellions. (See Ilegal Combinations. ) 

Recall. (See Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall.) 

Recall of Judges opposed, 7639-7644. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements. (See 
Foreign Import Duties.) 


Reciprocity.—Reciprocity is the granting 
by one nation of certain commercial privi- 
leges to another, whereby the citizens of 
both are placed upon an ‘qual basis in 
certain branches of commerce. A_ reci- 
procity agreement between the United 
States and Canada was concluded in 1854 
and terminated in 1866. A similar one was 
made witn Hawaii in 1875. Other treaty 
arrangements ol a reciprocal character were 
made from time to time. The subject de- 
rived the greatest interest from attention 
directed to it in 1888 and the final incor- 
poration of the principal in the tariff of 
1890. For many years previous to this 
time the anti-protection or tariff-reform 
party had attacked the existing tariff reg- 
ulations on the ground that by levying 
high duties on the products of South 
American Republics those countries had 
not only to send their products elsewhere 
for sale, but as a natural consequence, to 
purchase their goods in other markets than 
those of the United States; in other words 
that a vast trade was diverted from us to 
Europe because of the restrictions imposed 
upon commerce by our tariff. 


This discussion led to the adoption of a 
reciprocity arrangement with Central and 
South American countries. The first step 
toward this end was the calling of the Pan- 
American Congress (q. v.). Among the 
humerous subjects of mutual interest dis- 
cussed at this congress was a recommenda- 
tion for reciprocity treaties. In June, 1890, 
the Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, 
sent a letter to the President for transmis- 
sion to Congress, calling attention to the 
proposed scheme. He suggested a prac- 
tical and prompt test of the ee ee 

rinciple by an amendment to the McKin- 


‘ley tariff bill, then pending (see Tariff), 


authorizing the President to declare the 
ports of the United States free to all the 
products of any nation of the American 
hemisphere upon which no export duties 
are imposed whenever and so long as such 
nation shall admit to its ports, free of all 
national, provincial, municipal, and other 
taxes, certain specified articles from the 
United States. “he “reciprocity section” 
was mcorporated in the tariff law approved 
Oct. 1, 1890. This clause was held to be 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, and 
the first treaty negotiated under it was 
with Brazil, Feb. 5, 1891. Treaties were 
also negotiated with Spain (for Cuba and 
Porto Rico); with England (for some of 
her West Indian possessions) ; with Santo 
Domingo, Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary. 


Reciprocity 


These treaties were abrogated by the 
passage of the Wilson bill (see Tariff) in 
1894, The Dingley law of 1897 provided 
for reciprocity treaties, to be made by the 
President, with regard to a limited number 
of articles; and for broader treaties to 
be negotiated by the President, subject to 
the ratification of the Senate. Of the first 
class, agreements were made with France, 
Italy and Switzerland; of the second class 
treaties were negotiated with France, Great 


Britain (for Jamaica, Turks and Caicos 
islands, Barbados, and British Guiana), 
Denmark (for the Danish West Indies), 


San Domingo, Nicaragua, Ecuador and the 
Argentine Republic, but none of them sgse- 
cured the ratification of the Senate. A rec- 
iprocity treatv with Cuba was ratified by 
the Senate in March, 1903, and the addi- 
tional legislation necessary to put it in force 
was passed in December of the same year 


The tariff law passed in 1909 contained 
the maximum and minimum feature, which 
prescribed certain rates to be enforced for 
one year, at the end of which time 25 per 
cent ad valorem was to be-added as the 
maximum duty. The President is then au- 
thorized to apply the minimum rates to the 
imports from a country which gives its 
best rates to the products of the United 
States, and which accords to the United 
States treatment which he considers recip- 
rocal and equivalent. (See Tariff.) 


On Jan. 26, 1911, President Taft sent 
to Congress a special message transmitting 
an agreement between the Department of 
State and the Canadian Government, obli- 
gating both parties to attempt to secure 
legislation which will reciprocally lower 
tariff rates on about six hundred items. 
(See page 7581). In urging the passage of 
the treaty, the President recalled Canada’s 
neighborliness and friendship as shown in 
the settlement of all disputes and in the 
co-operation between the boards of rail- 
way control on both sides the border, dwelt 
upon the necessity of conserving our own 
resources by buying those of our neighbor, 
pointed out the similarity in labor and 
transportation conditions here and there, 
mentioned the harm to Americans which 
will accrue if the “imperial preference” 
doctrine becomes a tenet of Canadian po- 
litical faith, maintained that the accession 
of a new supply of raw materials would 
inure to the benefit of all sections and, in 
prophetic vein, characterized the agreement 
as a step toward closer friendship between 
peoples related by blood, common sympa- 
thies and identical moral and social ideas. 
Animals, poultry, food stuffs, products of 
farm, gargen and dairy, fruits, fish, oysters, 
salt, mineral waters, lumber, machinery, 
minor metal manufactures, coal, meats, 
flour, meal, farming utensils, fruit trees 
‘and Portland cement are the articles on 
which the tax is to be lowered or entirely 
removed. The effect of the proposed treaty, 
according to 1910 figures, would be to de- 
crease the revenue of the United States 
by $4,849,933, and that of Canada by $2,- 
560,579. On July 26, 1911, the reciprocity 
measure, having been passed by both 
Houses, was signed by the President and 
became law. 

By September 1, 1911, the Canadian 
Parliament had not yet ratified the agree- 
ment and it finally failed. 


Reciprocity: 
Canada, preliminary 
with, 7502. 
Canada, with. 
city with.) 
Cuba, with, urged, 6682. 


steps toward, 


(See Canada, Recipro- 
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Reconstruction 


Germany, arrangement of, with, 7283. 
Netherlands, with, 6961. 

Protection and, discussed, 6652. 
Spain, with, 6966. 

Treaties of, discussed, 6653, 6714. 


Reclamation of waste lands by dis- 
charged soldiers urged, 8642, 8715, 
8813. 


Reclamation Service, Interior Depart- 
ment.—The Reclamation Service was estab- 
lished by act approved June 17, 1909, in 
order to redeem arid lands by irrigation 
(q. v.). The act created a Reclamation 
Fund from the sale of certain public lands. 
In 1914, 761,271 acres were irrigated, and 
plans made for the irrigation of 500,000 
more acres. The average crop value on the 
land thus newly redeemed for profitable 
cultivation was $28.50 per acre. (See Inte- 
rior Department.) : / 


Reclamation Service, discussed, 6801, 
6908. (See Irrigation.) 


Reconcentrados.—The name given the 


agricultural inhabitants of Cuba who were 
by the edict of Feb. 16, 1896, of Captain- 
General Weyler concentrated within the 
lines of the Spanish armies and cities of 
that island. This resulted in great suffer- 
ing to the persons thus herded together, 
many of them dying of disease and from 
starvation. The mortality was so fright- 
ful and their suffering so intense that 
their condition excited universal pity. On 
the suggestion of the President of the 
United States, Congress made an appro- 
priation for their relief. 


Reconcentrados: 
Appropriation 
6292. 
Policy of Gen. Weyler regarding, dis- 
cussed, 6256, 6283, 6284, 6308. 
Revoked, 6285. 


Reconstruction.—In American politics a 
term signifying the restoration of those 
states which had seceded of local self- 
government and normal relations with the 
Union. The period of reconstruction em- 
braced the Administrations of Johnson and 
Grant and presented some perplexing prob- 
lems to the statesmen of the reunited coun- 
try: Were the states still in the Union, 
with no other disability than that of having 
no legal governments, or had their act of 
secession reduced them to the condition! of 
territories subject to the Union? Did recon- 
struction mean their erection into new 
states or their restoration with their old 
names and boundaries? Did the power to 
reconstruct lie in the states themselves or 
in the General Government; and if in the 
General Government, did it lie with Con- 
gress or with the Executive? If it lay 
with the people of the disorganized state, 
who or what defined that people and de- 
cided who might and might not vote in 
the reorganization? If it lay with Con- 
gress, could the Executive, without the 
authority of Congress, proceed to recon- 
struct, simply leaving it to Congress to ac- 
cept or reject the states so reconstructed? 
President Lincoln had proceeded upon the 
theory that nothing more was necessar 
than that a sufficient number of loyal citi- 
zens should form a state government of 
which the officials were loyally desirous of 
maintaining constitutional relations with 
the Union (3423). President Johnson pro- 
ceeded upon nearly the same theory. 


for, recommended, 


* 


Reconstruction 


The view held by the majority in Con- 
gress was that the southern states could 
be readmitted only on such terms as that 
body should impose. The ground taken in 
support of this view was that the substan- 
tial results of the war respecting the civil 
rights of the negro could not be secured in 
any other way, because of the reluctance of 
some legislatures to accept these results. 
Before Congress met in December, 1865, 
President Johnson had recognized provi- 
sional governments in all the southern 
states except one, on their acceptance of 
the thirteenth amendment. Congress then 
proposed the fourteenth amendment and in- 
sisted upon its acceptance as a prerequisite 
to readmission to the Union. The same 
body on March 2, 1867, passed over Presi- 
dent Johnson's veto, the military recon- 
struction bill introduced in the House by 
Thaddeus Stevens. Under this law the 
south was divided into five military dis- 
tricts under the command of the generals 
of the Army, who were to effect a regis- 
tration of voters, including negroes and 
excluding those persons who had been dis- 
qualified by the fourteenth amendment. 
These voters were to make and ratify a 
constitution and submit it to Congress, 
and if it was acceptable the state should 
be reinstated whenever its legislature had 
ratified the fourteenth amendment. (See 
illustration opposite 8754.) 


Tennessee was readmitted to the Union 
in 1866, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and South 


Carolina in 1868, and Mississippi, Texas 
and Virginia in 1870. (See also Restora- 
tion.) 


Reconstruction Acts: 
Interpretation of, 3750. 

Proceedings of President and Cab- 
inet regarding, as set forth in 
National Intelligencer, discussed, 
3725. 

Repeal of, recommended, 3760, 3870. 
Vetoed. (See Reconstruction.) 


Reconstruction of Southern States (see 
also Restoration): 

Act providing for more efficient gov- 

ernment or rebel States vetoed, 


3696. 

Acts supplementary to, vetoed, 
3729, 3734, 

Assignments under, 3749, 3750, 


3754, 3755, 3859, 3860, 3861, 3862, 
3863, 3864, 3866, 3869. 
Expenses of carrying act into ef- 
fect discussed, 3719, 3725, 3764. 
Joint resolution to earry act into 
effect approved and _ reasons 
‘ therefor, 3719. 
Joint resolutions to carry acts into 
effect vetoed, 3743, 
Acts to admit certain Southern States 
into Union vetoed, 3846, 3848. , 
Discussed by President— 
Grant, 3965, 3982, 4050. 
Referred to, 4354. 
Hayes, 4394, 4410, 4445, 
Johnson. (See Restoration.) 
Government for Tennessee, more effi- 
cient for, and other rebel’ states 
vetoed, 3696. 
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Ratification of fourteenth amendment 
proclaimed— 
Alabama, 3857. 
Georgia, 3858 
Louisiana, 3856. 
North Carolina, 3854. 
South Carolina, 3855. 


Record, Congressional. 
sional Record.) 


Records and Documents (see also Ex- 
changes for Official Documents; In- 
ternational Bureau of Exchanges): 

Building for, 4452, 4781, 6456. 

Documents in care of legations re- 
ferred to, 4070. 

Laws for punishing persons abstract- 
ing or mutilating, recommended, 
2683, 2713, 3940. 


Red Cloud Agency, Nebr., deficiency in 
supplies at, 4312, 4313. 


Red Cross, American National.—The Red 
Cross is ‘‘a confederation of societies in 
different countries for the amelioration of 
the condition of wounded soldiers in the 
armies, in campaigns on land or sea.’ It 
carries on its work under the sign of a red 
cross on a white ground used as a flag, al- 
ways with the national flag, or as an arm 
badge. By Article 7 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion this sign protects its wearers as neu- 
tral. The society originated with Henri 
Dunant after the battle of Solferino in 1859, 
Gustave Moynier of Geneva, president of the 
“Society of Public Utility of Switzerland,” 
called a meeting ‘‘to consider the formation 
of permanent societies for the relief- of 
wounded soldiers.”’ This was held Feb. 9, 
18638, and resulted in an international meet- 
ing Oct. 26, following, and a treaty between 
twelve European governments, assuring neu- 
trality and protection to all working under 
the Red Cross. This treaty was concluded 
at Geneva, Aug. 22, 1864. It was adopted 
by Great Britain, Feb. 18, 1865; Prussia, 
June 22, 1865; Turkey, July 5, 1865; and 
Russia, May 22. 1867. The United States 
Senate acceded to it, March 16, 1882, and it 
was proclaimed by President Arthur, July 
26, 1882. The treaty is now generally ob- 
served by civilized governments of the 
world. 

The American National Association of the 
Red_ Cross was organized at Washington, 
D. C., May 21, 1881, and was imcorporated 
for twenty years, July 1, 1881. Miss Clara 
Barton was elected first president. It was 
reincorporated April 17, 1893, for the re- 
lief of suffering by war, pestilence, famine, 
flood, fires, and other calamities of sufficient 
magnitude to be deemed national in extent. 
The President of the United States is the 
Fresident of the American National Red 
Cross. 

With the entrance of the United States 
into the European War, the Red Cross nat- 
urally both altered and broadened its organ- 
ization, President Wilson placed in gen- 
eral charge of its war activities H. P. 
Davison, a New York financier. In June 18- 
25, 1917, a “drive” for $100,000,000 was 
conducted, which netted approximately 
$114,000,000. The Second Red Cross War 
Fund Drive was held in May 18-25, 1918, 
and resulted in subscriptions of approxi- 
mately $170,000,000. nder the financial 
plan adopted, chapters were permitted to 
withdraw one-fourth of their collections 
against War Funds. 


(See Congres- 


Red Cross 


In addition, membership dues amounted 
to about $37,370,000; sale of materials to 
members to $20,300,000; contributions to 
$9,580,000, which, with revenue from other 
sources, made the total revenues for na- 
tional headquarters and chapters during the 
War period amount to $400,178,000. 


WAR ACTIVITIES 


_ The following figures summarize the ac- 
tivities of the American National Red Cross 
during the participation of the United 
States in the World War. The figures 
cover the period from July 1, 1917, to 
March 1, 1919, unless otherwise stated: 


Number Chapters, March 1, 1919 3,724 
Membership January 1, 1919... 18,602,759 
Junior Membership ........... £25718,385 
Articles Produced by Chapters, 

TL EL (A Ribose ee 371,577,464 
e Value, estimated sc 6.055... $ 93,977,996 
Wurses! CnTOUEd sc). sis ee sree cers 18,8621 


INot including 4,960 enrolled before Janu- 
ary 1, 1918. : 

It was estimated that there were sent 
abroad from the United States 101,094 tons, 
of 2,000 pounds each, of supplies. Of this 
total, 53,492 tons represented foodstuffs. 
These totals do not represent the large 


ey of supplies distributed by the Red , 


ross, but purchased in Europe. The dis- 
tribution of these supplies was as follows: 


Destination Foodstuffs Total 

y Tons Tons 
MUPAIEO Ps "Sto, oe kis wsa/ok 22 21,739. » 525000 
Eta ly iiwan chases, 54.0 ..10,287 16,992 
Serbian prisoners fe Asa ~1O238 
Russia in Europe. o< 07892 5,842 
Balkan Countries . 3,851 5,791 
SSICE LBS oe sis, 5 sy 54 “he mm 3.511 
dot s¥a 0 LA ee ee -. . 340 2,930 
American prisoners . a 2,098 1,207 
PAQOSUIG! gots noc ag 39 1,118 
MIsSCeHAneous is ety. oi eels. tots 1,261 1,465 
During the twenty months mentioned 


above, the sum of $169,095,111 had been 
appropriated by National Headquarters, di- 
vided as follows: 


War Relief in: 


Hrance, 2 Shs se's.0< Sees ee $57,207,004 
ALEC O IS LADO a cic 5 itive. clare «#416 28,977,985 
DEY reeys Sos ae eee POSS to vie 11,972,819 
Grentihritaln, 5 ccs <i. oes 11,267,304 
Palestine and Near East.... 8,320,211 
SUDOr La Stes cecsp Seite hese oes 8,225,769 
SWATZOR IGT Fs fas whsenern clin sverar’ 5,972,777 
Balkan Countries: << ocjs0c w00 4,569,869 
bo Yn Fos ie Peas ones a Spe 3,875,161 
URSA e071, DICUTODE oo. crensyeus's.0s 2,240,167 
Other overseas activities....... 7,396,576 
Handling and U. 8. transporta- 
tion of relief supplies........ 5,530,346 
Collections, etc., and publications 4,660,192 
AOGREMISETRTION. . ce 2 Bas = ceaie ae ons ,359,758 
Operation relief bureaus....... 2,727,056 
Disus ter eliel, (. cre arcu sim ser< eocwvace 938,421 
IMASCEMATICONUS x oie. cyaisys «tec cole ee ye 853,695 


There was expended by the chapters the 
sum of $1038,580,000, divided as follows: 


Materials for relief articles... .$60,660,000 
Home Service «2. ows jeer oe aieie s ,000 
General operating expense...... 7,490,000 
Equipment of hospitals, am- 

PIA TECES Ne. Cieic.e cele ew ohm ats 3,070,000 
Canteen service ......-.+ee-s 2,320,000 
Influenza epidemic relief....... 1,680,000 
Disaster relief po... 052 ee ee 520,000 
Public health nursing. . 380,000 
Transportation of supplie ed 290,000 
Miscellaneous ......-.+-++++++ 18,380,000 


The number of relief articles produced 
by the volunteer workers was 871,500,000. 
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Red Cross 


Forty million refreshments were seryed by 
the canteen workers, Knitted articles 
given to soldiers and sailors totalled 10,- 


900,000. More than 15,000,000 soldiers 
were served by Red Cross canteens in 
France. 


Five hundred thousand families of gol- 
diers and sailors were aided by home sery- 
ice in the United States. The patient days 
for soldiers and sailors in the Red Cross 
hospitals in France amounted to 1,155,000. 
Almost 300,000 splints were supplied for 
American soldiers, 3,780 French hospitals 
were aided, more than 4,300,000 gallons of 
nitrous oxide and oxygen were furnished 
hospitals in France, 1,726,000 civilian ref- 
ugees were aided in France and 155,000 
children cared for in Italy, with 150,000 
poliers carried by Red Cross ambulances in 

aly. 


During the twenty months ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1919, the articles produced by 
chapter workers of the Red Cross were as 
follows: 


Articles Number Value 
Surgical dressings.306,966,759 $14,637,909 
Hospital garments 17,462,400 22,969,586 
Hospital supplies . 14,211,439 5,966,854 
Refugee garments. 6,328,982 7,779,056 
Articles for soldiers 

and sailors .... 23,328,831 41,858,275 
Unclassified ..... 8,279,053 766,316 
Total 6 4:26i0% 371,577,464 $93,977,996 


The articles produced by the Junior Red 
Cross during this period were as follows: 


Articles Number Value 
Surgical dressings.. 6,057,720 $ 363,463 
Hospital supplies .. 2,574,564 772,369 
Hospital garments . 444,776 578,209 
Refugee garments . 1,130,188 1,808,301 
Articies for soldiers 

and sailors + 9,174,999 5,238,748 
Bewing ss). clic semes 1,582,852 791,426 
Pivita S0Gn1) 4: Meee Fa 756,979 599,946 

TOEATT or. serv she es 15,722,078 $10,152,462 


During the month of February, 1919, 
alone, services were rendered to 297,000 
families of soldiers and sailors, chiefly in 
furnishing information. Just before the 
armistice, there were 700 canteens and 
55,000 canteen workers. Among the sup- 
plies distributed free at the canteens were 
the following: 


Candy, pounds ....... ave, Sake, o,8oeuee eo OOO: 
Chocolate, bars’ . Siac ss 6 ate so 0 5,604,349 
Coffee, gallons \o a5 a,c 2isw 0G 00,5 os 1,497,096 
Cookies, doughnuts, pies ........ 10,852,352 
Saud Wiches® foo ess o sete oie a kre 14,824,869 
GIGATCETES | bu: aals crorsieynee 2 ele eter aes 70,518,141 
PORC CATS 7 yo ao tetee ha esl atemtene 15,956,219 


Among the articles distributed free in the 
camps and hospitals were 345,000 laundry 
and other bags, 78,000 blankets, 60,000 
books, 617,000 Christmas packages, 8,750,- 
000 cigarettes, 964,000 comfort kits and 
bags, 3,500,000 envelopes, 985,000 knitted 
helmets, 900,000 knitted mufflers, 3,592,000 
pairs of socks, 4,209,000 sweaters, 1,200,- 
000 wristlets, 1,400,000 masks against con- 
tagion, 1,188,000 suits pajamas, 223,000 
tooth brushes, 6,307,000 sheets and 477,000 
tablets of writing paper. 

By Nov. 1, 1917, the Red Cross was 
prosecuting in Europe the following en- 
deavors: F 

Needful gifts and pensions to sick an 
wounded Fema soldiers and to French 
families in distress. ne tia 

Twenty dispensaries for both resident cl- 
vilians | ice better health conditions in 


Red Cross 


the war zones to be occupied by the Amer- 
ican soldiers, 

A dental ambulance and a nurses’ serv- 
ice for American soldiers. 


A distributing service supplying 3,423 
French military hospitals; a surgical dress- 


ings service supplying 2,000 French hospi- 
tals; and an extensive service preparing for 
all future American hospital needs. 


Ten canteens operated at the French 
front, with provision for 20 more. Similar 
canteens for soldiers coming and going in 
Varis. Twelve rest stations and a number 
of recuperation stations for American sol- 
diers. 

An artificial limb factory near Paris, 
and special plants for the manufacture of 
splints and nitrous oxide gas. 

Recreation in connection with hospitals 
and diet kitchens; a movable hospital in 
four units accommodating 1,000 men; a 
casualty service for gathering information 
regarding wounded and missing. 

A medical research bureau. 


A children’s refuge and hospital within 
the war zone; a medical centre and travel- 
ling hospital in wrecked villages, accom- 
modating 1,200 children; medical work 
along extensive lines for re-patrie children 
returned (about 500 daily) from points 
within the German lines; a hospital and 
convalescent home for such children and 
an ambulance service for other repatries. 


Infant welfare stations in connection with 
each dispensary along the national lines 
planned by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Extensive tuberculosis endeavors, includ- 
ing the work previously done along these 
lines by volunteer Americans. Completion 
of an unfinished tuberculosis sanitarium 
near Paris, and extensions to the _ bar- 
racks erected by the city of Paris. A 
comprehensive health centre in a large 
Freneh Department. 


Elaborate arrangements for helping refu- 
gee families during the winter with cloth- 
ing, beds and shelter. For this work, the 
entire devastated district of France was 
divided into six districts, with large ware- 
houses in each, In this connection, four 
devastated villages are being repaired so 
as to permit families to live in them during 
the winter. A number of portable houses 
are also furnished. 


Barracks for training disabled soldiers, 
aa experimental agricultural stations for 
em. 


Extensive Belgian relief work, with prep- 
arations for helping all those Belgians lib- 
erated by each change in the battle-line. 
Transportation of many Belgian children 
into places in France where they may be 
cared for. 


An addition to work performed during the 
war for the soldiers and sailors, their 
families and injured civilians, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in non-war times performs 
services of wide-spread value. Perhaps the 
best-known of these is that for disaster. The 
Red Cross maintains a permanent staff, 
with program and facilities for immediate 
relief in case of sudden accident such as 
flood, fire, earthquake, epidemic, ete. In 
peace-times the Red Cross enrolls nurses 
for special service in case of disaster; and 
they also render: constant service in public 
health service, rural and small town visit- 
ing, etc., while rendering service to the 
particular organization which employs them. 
The Red Cross enrolls also volunteer nurses 
and workers who render nursing service 
only in time of emergency. In 1908, the 
Red Cross began the sale of seals at Christ- 
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Red River 


mas for the fight against tuberculosis. These 
seals, known as Christmas Seals and sold 
at one cent each, in many states provide 
the chief funds for the work to prevent 
tuberculosis, outside of the  sanatoria. 
From the beginning of this service in 1908 
to 1916, the sale of the Red Cross Christ- 
mas seals aggregated more than $4,000,000,- 
000, and in recent years the annual sales 
have been steadily increasing. 

A view of the Red Cross building in 
Washington, D. C., will be found opposite 
page 7650, 


Red Cross, American National: 
Aid furnished Cubans by, discussed, 
6284, 6308. 
Appeal for support of, 8264, 8417, 
8494, 8648. 
Assistance in Europe rendered by, 


7782. 

Doctors in France, view of, opposite 
8320. 

Relief work of, in Europe referred to, 
8901. 

School children urged to enroll in, 
8358, 

Secretaries of, to be sent to Russia, 
8592. 

Services of, in World War, discussed, 
8501. 


Work accomplished by, in Spanish- 
American War, discussed, 6320. 


Red Cross Association, international 
conference of: 
Held at Karlsruhe, Baden, referred to, 
5205. 
Report of, referred to, 4856. 


Red Cross, Foreign, report on, 6863. 
Red Cross, International, proposition of 
Switzerland to extend compact of, 
in Spanish-American War, dis- 
cussed, 6336. 
Listing of alien enemies for, 8274. 


Red Cross Week proclaimed, 8264, 8494. 
Red-Line Map.—An early map of part of 
North America, discovered by Jared Sparks 
in the archives of Paris and sent to Daniel 
Webster during treaty negotiations with 
Great Britain over che northeastern bound- 
ary question. It had been executed in 
1746 by D’Anyille, and later (1782) sent 
to tle French minister, Vergennes, by 
Franklin. A strong red line drawn near 
the ridge tn which the Kennebec and Pe- 
nobscot rivers rise more than favored the 
English claims respecting the northeastern 
boundary of the United States. The map 
was displayed in a secret session of the 
Senate and before the Maine commission- 
ers, and was, in part at least, the ground 
on which the Webster-Ashburton treaty 
was signed. 


Red Mud State.—A nickname for New 


Jersey (q. v.), (See also States) ; Domin- 
ion State was formerly used as a nickname 
for New Jersey, , 


Red River: 
Exploration of, 386. 
Unsuccessful, 396. 
opera of, progress made in, 


cd 


Red, White, Blue 


Red, White and Blue Book: 8282. 


Redemptioners.—A name applied to a 


class of indentured servants who came to 
the American Colonies under bond for a 
certain number of years in payment for 
their passage hither. Many were kid- 
napped and placed in forced slavery for a 
term of years. They usually seryed from 
four to seven years. On their release these 
redemptioners were awarded fifty acres of 
land and became free citizens. The system 
was introduced into Virginia with the first 
colony in 1607, and in Massachusetts in 
1631. It obtained also in Maryland, New 
York, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, but 
was discontinued in 1750. 


Redress of Grievances, right of the peo- 
ple to petition for, shall not be 
abridged, 28. 


Referee Board of Consulting Scientific 
Experts, Agriculture Department.—Tiis 
is a Federal board under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture which 
makes researches on scientific questions in- 
volved in the food and drug inspection. 


In February, 1908, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture appointed a board headed by Presi- 
dent Remsen, of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, as consulting scientific, experts of 
the Department of Agriculture. The ap- 
pointment was made in response to a re- 
quest to President Roosevelt by a number 
of manufacturers of articles of food, who 
agreed to discontinue the use of sulphur 
dioxide, saccharin and benzoate of soda in 
food if the board found their use harmful. 


The report of the Board led the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to find that benzoate of 
soda might be used for-food preservation if 
the amount used was clearly stated upon 
the package. As to saccharin, the Board 
found that 0.3 grams per day or less added 
to food was not harmful. Conclusions 
reached with respect to the use of copper 
salts as coloring matter for vegetables 
were, on the whole, that the quality and 
strength of the food were not injuriously 
affected. J 


Referee Board of Consulting Scientific 
Experts, Agriculture Department, 
services of, discussed, 7818. 


Referendum. (See Initiative, Referen- 
dum and Recall.) 


Reforestration, urged on government 
land and navigable streams, 7465, 


7538. 


Reform Schools. 
lumbia. ) 


Refunding.—The process of substituting a 
series of low-interest-bearing bonds for 
those of a higher rate or for a floating debt 
not funded. Aug. 31, 1865, the debt of the 
United States amounted to $2,845,907,626, 
of which sum only $1,109,563,192 was 
funded. By December, 1867, the floating 
debt, compound-interest notes, seven-thir- 
ties, and United States notes had been 
converted into a funded debt of nearly 
$700,000,000. The refunding act of 1870 
authorized the issue of a certain amount of 
5, 44, and 4 per cent bonds to take the 
place of the existing bonds, most of which 
were bearing 6 per cent interest. During 
the next ten years this substitution was 
earried to an extent that decreased the 
annual interest charges from $82,000,000 
to $62,000,000, Ip 1881 the annual inter- 


(See District of Co- 
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est was decreased nearly 20,000,000 more 
by the Windom eetundipe scheme, which 
converted $460,000,000 5 and 6 per cent 
bonds into bonds bearing 8 and 8} per cent 
interest. 


Regiment. (See Army and Navy.) 


pecieret of Debates,—A record of the 
ongressional debates and proceedings from 
December, 1824, to Getober, 1837. ert was 
a continuation of the Annals of Congress 
and contains many valuable state papers 
as well as the routine Congressional work. 
The Register of Debates was succeeded by 
the Congressional Globe. (See also Annals 


of Congress; Congressional Globe; Con- 
gressional Record.) 
Register of the Treasury. (See Treas- 


ury Department.) 


Registered Mails. (See Division of Reg- 
istered Mails.) 

Registration.—A precaution taken in cer- 
tain states to prevent frauds in elections. 
It consists of the preparation of lists of the 
electors of every precinct, voters being re- 
quired to present themselves before the 
registrar on specified days prior to election 
to have their names recorded and to an- 
Swer questions as to their qualifications as 
electors. These lists are open to inspection 
and scrutiny by the public. 


Registration Area.—That area of the 
United States in which accurate statistics 
of births are kept. It comprises Maine, 
Vermont, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, District of Columbia, New York and 
Pennsylvania, At the last federal census, 
its population was 31,150,808, of which 30,- 
549,982 were white and 600,821 were col 
ored. 60% of its population was urban and 
40% rural. It contained 96 cities with a 
population above 25,000, and 154 cities with 
a population between 10,000 and 25,000. 

_ The registration area for death statistics 
is more comprehensive, comprising the 
states of California, Colorado, Connecticut. 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina (cities over 1,000), Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, District of Colum- 
bia and many large cities in other states. 


Registration Bureau of naturalized citi- 


zens, recommended, 4828, 4921, 5090, 
5370. 


Registration for Draft. (See Draft.) 


Registry, American, repeal of law de- 
nying, to ships built abroad and 
owned by Americans, recommended, 
5985. 

Foreign built ships admitted to, 8006. 

Repeal of law, denying to ships built 
abroad and owned by Americans, 
recommended, 5985. 


Regular U. S. Army and Navy Union.— 
A patriotic, fraternal, and beneficial or- 
ganization, chartered under act of Con- 
erens for soldiers’ and sailors’ rights and 
enefits. 
Regulators.—In 1768 the people of Orange 
County, N. C., oppressed by the unjust acts 


of Edmund Fanning, clerk of the court of 
Orange, formed an association, headed bv 


Regulators 


Herman Husbands and William Hunter, 
for regulating public grievances and abuse 
of power. They sent messengers to the 
governor with a statement of their griev- 
ances. The governor and council decided 
that the course of the Regulators tended 
to high treason, and on their reassembling 
in July to hear the report of the messen- 
gers, the governor, at the head of a 
body of troops, compelled them to_ take 
the oath of allegiance to the Crown 
and disperse. Some of the leaders of the 
Regulators were held to answer in the 
courts for their actions. The following 
year another petition was rejected. The 
Regulators offered an organized resistance 
to the troops, under Governor Tryon, and 
nt Almance, on the Haw River, they were 
routed by the governor and their leaders 
trrested. Some of these leaders were exe- 
cuted. Martin, the next governor, 
promised with the Regulators. 
Relations, Foreign. (See the several 
powers. ) : 

Relief Party.—A political faction in Ken- 
tucky politics between 1820 and 1826. The 
party was composed of debtors and included 
a majority of the voters. It advocated re- 
lief of delinquent debtors and disputed the 
constitutionality of the replevin act. In 
1823 the Supreme Court decided the re- 
plevin act to be unconstitutional and in 
1824 the legislature of the state repealed 
the court of appeals act and organized a 
new court. The Relief party then became 
known as the New Court party. The Anti- 
Relief or Old Court party, securing a ma- 
jority in the legislature in 1827, restored 
the old court, and the issue was not re- 
newed. 


Religion— 

And morality the foundation of the 
state, 212. 

Establishment of, no law respecting 
“shall be made, 28. 

Free exercise of, shall never be pro- 
hibited, 28. 

Test of, shall not be applied as quali- 
fication for any office or position 
of trust, 26. 


Religious Bodies.—<A recent report.of the 
Census Bureau gives a detailed survey of 
religious bodies, activities‘and membership 
in the United States. ‘The figures concern- 
ing members, church edifices, value of 
church property and Sunday schools are 
given in the adjoining table. 


The average salary paid the ministers was 
$1,078 annually, as compared with $668 in 
1906. The highest average salaries reported 
were as follows :—Unitarian, $2,080; Jew- 
ish, $1,655 ; Universalist, $1,641 ; Protestant 
Episcopal, $1,632; Presbyterian in the 
United States of America, $1,474. 


The average salaries paid ministers in 
some of the other denominations were as 
follows :—Baptist, Northern, $1,166; Bap- 
tist, Southern, $1,072; Congregational, $1,- 
348; Disciples of Christ, $1,251; Evangel- 
ical Association, $853; Friends, Orthodox, 
$681; German Evangelical, $890; Lutheran 
—General Synod, $1,120; General Council, 
$1,316 ; Synodical Conference, $755. 


Methodist Episcopal, $1,223: Methodist 
Bpiscopal, South, $832; Presbyterian in the 
United States, $1,351; United Presbyterian, 
$1,381; Reformed in America, $1,368; Re- 
formed in the United States, $1,085; Ro- 
man Catholic, $838; United Brethren in 
Christ, $912; United Evangelical, $873. 


com- 
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MENISTERS 


The number of ministers reported by the 
survey was 191,796. The number of min- 
isters in the larger denominations was as 
follows: 


Ad ven thst: ss .cercgeties See eACIe (ousue oaeeercnene 
Baptist 3 wets tet neistels G.auanags ase eee 
Brethren (Dunkers) 

Christian, Church) {y..-.)- 


Church of Christ 
Congregational 

Disciples Christ 
Evangelical Association 
Priends.f otis. tive wae Peete ae e 
German Evangelical 
Jewish 4.5 .aghe see noe wae a eee 
Latter Day ss ain ton, crea telele sal smharee 
Lutheran 
Methodist 


Presbyterlam 25.5 avs teatateliah stents ad Ares 
Protestant Episcopal ... 

Reformed 
Roman Catholic 
Wnitarian ied] ere 
United Brethren .... 
United Evangelical ‘ 
Universalist: ch" 264 chs ae Ae 


The total amount contributed for mis- , 
sionary, educational and philanthropic work 
in the United States for the survey year 
was as follows: 


Home Missions 


Ny atAtah abet arse $18,466,499 


Hdtication) 2027 .« nies cae 17,888,425 
Piilanthropy to. cates 9,661,749 
TOtAL = eric oct cent cage aad ease na $46,016,673 
The denominations contributing more 


than $1,000,000 each to the above total 
were as follows: 


Baptist, Northern Convention... .$6,650,383 


Presbyterian Church in U. 8. A... 5,761,128 
Methodist Episcopal Church..... 5,646,574 
Protestant Episcopal .......... 3,567,248 
Baptist, Southern Convention.... 3,498,961 
Methodist Episcopal, South..... 2,037,847 
Roman Catholic Church........ 1,993,889 
Presbyterian Church in U. S..... 1,580,441 
Congregational Churches ....... 1,206,139 
Lutheran, General Council...... 1,180,746 
Lutheran, Synodical Conference... 1,111,694 
Jewish Congregations .......... 1,100,000 
Disciples:-of Christi... eapentoe ae 1,076,550 
iatter) Day (Saints: sere dee 1,074,118 


With respect to work in foreign lands, the 
sum of $16,933,898 was contributed in the 
report year by the denominations repre- 
sented. There were supported 9,873 Ameri- 
can missionaries, with 52,253 native help- 
ers; 13,911 churches, with 1,687,824 mem- 
bers; 13,653 colleges, academies, schools, 
etce., with 575,916 students: 791 philan- 
thropic institutions, with 2,218,604 inmates 
and patients. The value of the property 
in the foreign work was put at $52,777,299. 


The largest contributions for foreign 
work by denominations were as follows: 


Methodist Episcopal Church..... $2,941,422 


Presbyterian Church in U. S. A... 2,272,950 
Baptist, Northern Convention.... 1,280,509 
Roman Catholic Church......... 1,200,000 
Congregational Churches ....... 1,089,098 
Methodist Episcopal, South...... 984,306 
Protestant Episcopal Church.... 822,402 
Seventh-Day Adventists ........ 736,046 


Presbyterian Church in U. S..... 
Disciples .of (Christ 46.5 ee ee 569,416 
Baptist, Southern Convention.... 


_The greatest number of American mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands by denominations 
was thus reported ® Methodist Episcopal 
1,428; Presbyterian in U. 8. A., 1,358; 


Religious Bodies 
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ng ; sp hurch 
: : hurc roperty, S h 5 

et Denomination Members Edifices Fetus: Nu eno er ap) 

y, ventist OF ee 109,952 1,649 $ 3,756,565 2,312 5,87 
Baptist. Son ae 7,132/888 51,597 197,915,732 47,512 3,930'503 
orthernsemes. So eect 1,232,135 8,105 94,644,133 8,188 1,028,952 
cot ern Dar Relele anette oe 19,770 58,348,373 18,162 1,665,996 

Meee RS ce O TI . . A ; . 

Brellean, Garcuan Baptist 20,146 41,184,920 20,099 1,181,270 
ae SPAN de tiaitaoe's’ soa ee 129,162 1,532 4,887,623 1,472 135,414 
Christian Church... . 22.2) 1,171 “3,569,471 1,115 91,853 
urch of Christ Piel eaters aes orate. 4,342 5,644,096 3,441 167,809 
Te es Bai eace tcc ie 5,744 80,842,813 5,804 654,922 
isciples of Christ....... proce 6,815 40,327,201 7,706 942,879 
Eastern Orthodox (Catholic)... . 259 3,540,384 160 8,995 
Evangelical Association. ......- 1,582 8,317,978 1,574 172,129 
aie ee ee ee Sarai rr re Rec 901 5,619,093 825 70,879 
erman Evangelical....:...... 1,267 13,118,273 1,244 145,377 
Jewish... 5... Poe pices erale sia aire 874 31,012,576 3,528 66,522 
Latter Day Saints (Mormons). . 1,287 7,194,797 1,616 181,152 
1 utherans mics) REISS Se 12,552 108,680,807 10,094 991,147 
Methodists . Bae Sie eye 61,151 316,510,949 60,623 6,449,211 
Methodist Episcopal 3,717,785 28,406 215,104,014 28,580 3,872,264 
Meth. Episcopal, South. ... 2,114,479 17,251 62,428,433 16,690 1,688,559 
African Meth. Episcopal. . . 548,355 6,302 14,631,792 6,277 311,051 
African M. E. Zion Ca Lee 257,169 2,495 7,591,393 2,544 135,102 
Colored Meth. Episcopal. . . 245,749 2,490 5,619,862 2,543 167,880 
Presbyterian. ro ne oe One ,244,565 14,931 191,552,399 15,244 1,936,051 
Protestant Episcopal........... 1,092,821 6,726 164,990,150 5,790 89,036 
Reformed... eleh-hiatdee sake ets 527,971 2,709 40,703,037 2,751 449,787 
Roman I RGHONO. nie tiaa et Sates 3 15,721,815 15,120 374,206,895 71,370 1,860,836 
PROT UATIANG Seas con wlidtis oso 82,515 399 15,247,349 334 19,675 
United Brethren Kin dets Slaetre weed 367,934 3,624 14,494,975 3,675 426,951 
United Evangelical............ 89,774 905 4,657,893 944 129,453 
IBIVErsRUBte sae l ol Shs. citakek 2 58,566 620, 7,876,103 467 33,272 
Grand: Total.; «2 k8ss see re 41,926,854 203,432 $1,676,600,582 194,759 19,935,890 


*The number of Jews, irrespective of synagogue membership, in the United States 


is estimated at 3,500,000. 


Latter Day Saints (Mormons), 1,183; 
Seventh rt Adventist, 880; Baptist, 
Northern, 688; Congregational, 661; Meth- 
odist Episcopal South, 382; Presbyterian in 
U. S., 3877; Protestant Episcopal, 346; 
Baptist, Southern, 307;  Diciples of 
Christ, 278; Christian and Missionary Alili- 
ance, 273. 


Of the total reported church membership 
of 41,926,854, the number 13 years of age 
and over was 386,561,720. Of the number 
reported by sex, 35,644,162, the number of 
males was 15,653,958, or 43.9% ; and the 
number of females was 19,990,204, or 
56.1%. The only principal denominations 
showing more men than women members 
were the Jewish and the Eastern Orthodox 
Congregations, 

The total religious membership of the 
world has been estimated at 1,692,158,000. 
Of this estimate, 576,000,000 are Christians 
and 1,116,158,000 non-Christians. 

Of the Christians, it is estimated that 
288,000,000 are Roman Cathdlics, 121,000,- 
000 Greek Catholics and 167,000,000 Prot- 
estants. The number of Jews is put at 
15,000,000. 


Of the non-Christians, it is estimated that 
227,040,000 are Mohammedans, 311,000,000 
are Confucianists and Taoists, 215,500,000 
are Hindus, 160,000,000 are Animists, 140,- 
000,000 are Buddhists. 

Religious Establishments: 4 

Baptist church in Mississippi Terri- 

tory, act for relief of, vetoed, 


475. 

Protestant church at American em- 
bassy at Rome, removal of, re- 
ferred to, 3662, 3717. 

Protestant Episcopal church in Alex- 


andria, Va., act incorporating, ve- 
toed, 474. 
Separation of church and state, rec- 
ommendation to declare, 4310. 
Value of church property, discussed 


and taxation of, recommended, 
4288, 4310. 
Religious Freedom.—The First Amend- 


ment to the Constitution of the United 
States (q. v.) requires that ‘‘Congress shall 
make no law respecting the establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Religious freedom doubtless had 
its greatest inspiration from James Madison 
while he was in the Virginia Legislature. 
An attempt was made to levy a tax upon 
the people of that state “for the support of 
teachers of the Christian religion.””’ Madi- 
son wrote what he called a ‘‘Memorial and 
Remonstrance,” in which he appealed to the 
people against the evil tendency of such a 
recedent, and which convinced people that 
Madison was right. A bill was passed 
providing ‘‘that no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious wor- 
ship, place, or ministry whatsoever * * * 
nor shall suffer on account of his religious 
opinions or belief; but that all men shall be 
free to profess, and, by argument, maintain 
their opinions in matters of religion, and 
that the same shall in nowise diminish, 
enlarge, or affect their civil capacities. 
The religious tests to which many of the 
states put their office-holders were grad- 
ually abandoned, and the final separation of 
church and state in America came in 1833, 
when Massachusetts discontinued the cus- 
tom of paying preachers. 


Religious Test. (See Religious Free 
dom.) 


Removals 


Removals from Office.—The Constitution 
gives the President power to make appoint- 
ments to civil office by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, but is silent 
on the subject of removals. Debate on this 
point arose in Congress in 1789, and it 
was concluded to allow the power of re- 
moval to rest with the President alone. 
This continued to be the policy of the Goy- 
ernment until 1867. In this year charges 
were preferred .in the House of Repre- 
sentatives against President Johnson, al- 
leging corrupt use of the appointing, pardon- 
ing, and veto powers, corrupt disposition 
of public property, and interference in 
elections. The charges were referred to 
the Judiciary Committee and a bill was 
prepared and passed over the President’s 
veto providing that, with certain excep- 
tions, every officer appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the concurrence of the Senate 
should retain his office until a successor 
should in like manner be appointed. This 
is known as the Tenure-of-Office Act (q. V.). 
Johnson’s suspension of Secretary Stanton 
in violation of this act led to his impeach- 
mee in 1868. The law was repealed in 
1887. 


In 1920 President Wilson vetoed an act of 
Congress on the ground that it gave Con- 
gress the power to remove officers appointed 

« by the President. (See page 8852.) 
Removals from Office (see also Execu- 
tive Nominations) : 

Act regulating tenure of certain civil 
offices, vetoed. (See Tenure-of-Of- 
fice Act.) 

Discretionary authority of President 
regarding, discussed by Presi- 
dent— 

Cleveland, 4960. 

Grant, 3992. 

Jackson, 1351. 

Johnson, 3690, 3767, 3820. 
Tyler, 1905, 1941. 


For partisan purposes, discouraged, 


1941. 
Partisan interference in elections 
cause of removal, 1905. 
Presidential appointees should be 


removable by President, not Con- 
gress, 8852. 


Referred to, 1796, 1911, 1912. 
Resolution of Senate regarding, and 
reply of President Hayes, 4433. 
Remsen Board. (See Referee Board of 
Consulting Scientific Experts.) 


Reparations Commission of Peace Treaty 
with Germany, German bonds to be 
handled by, 8913. (See also Peace 
Treaty and League of Nations.) 


Representatives.—The constitutional des- 


ignation of the members of the House of 
Representatives. 'Phey are elected by di- 
rect vote of the people, in representative 
districts fixed by state law, according to 
the apportionment made every ten years 
by Congress as to the quota of each state. 
Representatives must be at least eh 
five years of age, residents of the state in 
which chosen, and citizens of the United 
States for seven years previous to their 
election. (See also Congress; Apportion- 
ment; and House of Representatives.) 
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Republican 


Representatives: 

Appointment of, by President in 
whose election they have been offi- 
cially concerned, discussed, 101], 
1120. 

Appointments office, relation to of, to 
(See Executive Nominations.) 

Apportionment of— 

According to census of 1890 neces- 
sary, 5553. 
Bill for— 
Approved and reasons therefor, 
2012. ’ 
Vetoed, 116. 
Delay in making, referred to, 2681. 

Election of— 

Federal supervision of, recommend- 
ed, 5490, 5562, 5766. 

Gerrymander, discussed, 5643. 

Law appointing day for, recom- 
mended, 3103, 3181. 

List of, appointed to office, referred 
to, 591, 911, 1196, 2360. 

Loyal Senators and, denied admission 
to seats in Congress, discussed, 3644. 

President declines to give names of, 
applying for office, 1958. 


Representatives-at-Large. — Representa- 
tives in Congress elected on general tick- 
ets, as distinguished from those elected on 
district tickets, in cases where the state 
has failed to redistrict after it has become 
entitled to additional representation in 
Congress. (See Apportionment; House of 
Representatives.) 

(See Con- 


Representatives, House of. 
gress. ) 


Republic, Grand Army of the. (See 
Grand Army of the Republic.) ~ 


Republican Party.—In the early days of 


the Republic Thomas Jefferson became the 
leader of a party opposed to the monarchical 
ideas of the Federalists. This party was 
first known as the Democratic-Republican, 
and the adherents were called both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, usually the latter, 
until the Jackson-Adams contest. 


The Republican party of later days was 
formed in 1854. with opposition to slavery 
as its chief tenet. The compromise of 1850 
(q.. v.) had disrupted the Whig party. 
The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act 
materially influenced the general coalition 
that followed of Whigs, Free-Soilers, Abo- 
litionists, and Know-Nothings. They as- 
sumed the name of Republicans and at 
once won a plurality in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. They held their first national 
convention in Philadelphia in 1856, and 
nominated Fremont and Dayton for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. At the election 
which followed they were defeated, but in 
1859 again came into control of the House. 


In 1860 they elected Mr. Lincoln to the 
Presidency. For the next fourteen years 
the party was supreme. It enlarged the 
poe of Congress by a broad construc- 
ion of the Constitution, carried on the 
Civil War, abolished slavery, reconstructed 
the governments of the seceding states, 
maintained a protective tariff, and refunded 
the national debt. The party nominees 
during this period were: 1860, Abraham 
Lincoln, of Illinois, and Hannibal Hamlin, 


Republican 


of Maine; 1864, Abraham Lincoln, of IIli- 
nois, and Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee 
(Johnson becoming President on the death 
of Lincoln) ; 1868, Ulysses 8S. Grant, of 
Illinois, and Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana; 
1872, Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois, and 
Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts. 

In 1872 those who opposed General 
Grant’s administration left the party and 
formed the Liberal Republican party (q. 
v.). In 1874 the party lost control of the 
House of Representatives and did not re- 
gain it until 1880. In 1876 it elected Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, of Ohio, and William A. 
Wheeler, of New York (see Electoral Com- 
mission). In 1880 James A. Garfield, of 
Ohio, and Chester A. Arthur, of New York, 
were elected (Arthur becoming President 
on the death of Garfield), but the party lost 
control of the House in 1882. 


In 1884 James G. Blaine, of Maine, and 


John A, Logan, of Illinois, were defeated,- 


eA the party retained control of the Sen- 
ate. 
ana, and Levi P. Morton, of New York, 
were the candidates and were successful 
on a tariff issue. The party also regained 
control of the House in that year. Dissat- 
isfaction with the McKinley tariff law led 
to the loss of the House by the Republicans 
in 1890, and in the Presidential campaign 
of 1892 President Harrison (Whitelaw 
Reid, of New York, being the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate) was defeated for re- 
election, and the party lost control of the 
Senate. In 1894 the Republicans again re- 
gained control of the House. 


In 1890 the free coinage of silver ap- 
peared as an issue and the platform of the 
Republican convention at St. Louis declared 
against free coinage “except by interna- 


tional agreement with the leading commer- . 


cial nations of the world” and favored the 
gold standard ‘until such agreement could 
be obtained.” As a result of this opposi- 
tion to the gold standard many western 
oo ese left the party and supported 
William J. Bryan, the Democratic candi- 
date. The Republicans were successful, 
however, William McKinley, of Ohio, and 
Garret A. Hobart, of New Jersey, bein, 
elected, their popular vote being 7,111,60 
and the electoral vote 271. ie 

In 1900 the issues were ‘‘imperialism” 
(defined by the Democrats as the tendency 
of the Republic, under Republican rule, to 
move away from the old democratic prac- 
tices and beliefs), silver, the tariff and 
trusts. The Republicans were again suc- 
cessful, William McKinley, of Ohio, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
elected, receiving 7,208,244 popular votes 
and 292 electoral votes. President Mc- 
Kinley was assassinated Sept. 6, 1901, and 
died on the 14th of that month. Theodore 
Roosevelt then succeeded to the Presidency. 


During the administration of McKinley 
and Roosevelt the party passed the Dingley 
tariff law on protective lines (see Tariff) ; 
the Spanish War was carried to a success- 
ful conclusion; the rebellion in the Philip- 
pines extinguished and the islands given a 
stable civil government; Hawaii was an- 
nexed; and a currency bill establishing the 
gold standard was passed. During this ad- 
ministration also our new possessions in 
the far Bast brought the United States 
into the group of world powers. 


In 1904 there were no well defined {s- 
sues, the silver and _ tariff questions being 
in abeyance. The Republican candidates. 
Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, and 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, were 
successful, the popular vote being 7,624,- 
982 and the electoral vote 336. 
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In 1888 Benjamin Harrison, of Indi- - 


of New York, being’ 


Republican 


Besides the suppression of slavery th 
Republican party has favored full cleleen: 
ship to emancipated slaves, prompt pay- 
ment of the national debt, tariff for protec- 
tion as well as revenue, free ballot, gen- 
erous pension legislation, increase of the 
Navy and the strengthening of the coast 
defenses, a system of national bank cur- 
rency based on United States bonds de- 
posited with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a national circulating medium based 
on a gold standard, a vigorous foreign 
policy, a liberal interpretation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, national protection of timber, 
encouragement of irrigation, and the build- 
ape the Panama Canal by the United 

ates. 


In 1908 the National convention was 
fheld at Chicago, June 16 to 19. William 
H. Taft, of Ohio, was nominated for Presi- 
dent, and James 8S. Sherman, of New York, 
for Vice-President. The platform adopted 
declared in favor of equality of opportu- 
nity; revision of the tariff; a mere elastic 
currency ; the establishment of postal say- 
ings banks ; an employers’ liability law; 
amending the rules of procedure in Federal 
courts; conserving the natural resources 
of the country; the extension of foreign 
commerce, etc. Taft and Sherman received 
a plurality of 1,233,494 of the popular vote 
phe a majority in the electoral college of 


The national convention of the party met 
in Chicago in June, 1912, and nominated 
President Taft for President and James S. 
Sherman for Vice-President. The platform 
adopted declared in favor of upholding the 
courts, for sound banking laws and the 
usual declaration in favor of the tariff. By 
the defection of ex-President Roosevelt and 
his followers, who formed the Progressive 
party, the Republican ticket was defeated 
{In 1912, and a Democratic President and 
Congress were elected. The popular vote 
for President was: Taft, 3,484,956; Roose- 
velt, 4,119,507; Wilson, Dem., 6,293,019. 
The electoral vote stood: Wilson, 435; 
Roosevelt, 88; Taft, 


The 1916 convention met in Chicago in 
June, and after conferences with the Pro- 
gressive party, which met at the same time 
in the same city, Mr. Roosevelt’s name was 
rejected and Supreme Court Justice Charles 
E. Hughes was nominated to head the na- 
tional ticket, and Charles W. Fairbanks was 
named for vice president. The platform 
advocated woman suffrage, but by state 
action ; and reaffirmed the Republican prin- 
ciples of a protective tariff. The campaign 
was fought chiefly in opposition to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s foreign policy, Mr. Hughes 
demanding firmer action with respect to vio- 
lation of American rights by Germany and 
in Mexico. The passage of the law fixing 
eight hours as the normal day’s labor on 
the railroads was also condemned in the 
campaign as a surrender _ to the labor 
unions. The Republican Party lost the 
election by an extremely narrow margin. 


In the national elections of 1918, despite 
President Wilson’s request to the electorate 
for the election of Democratic candidates in. 
order to unify his administration’s prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Central Powers 
and his peace program (see page 8628), the 
Republicans gained control of both houses 
of Congress. In 1920, Senator Warren G. 
Harding, of Ohio, was nominated for the 
Presidency after ten ballots by the na- 
tional convention in Chicago as a compro- : 
mise candidate, after it was seen that none 
of the three candidates most prominent in. 
the pre-convention campaign, Governor 
Lowden, of Illinois; Major-General Leonard 


Republican 


Wood ; and Senator Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, could be nominated. Governor Cal- 
vin Coolidge, of Massachusetts, was noml- 
nated for Vice-President. The platform de- 
nounced the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions as submitted to the Senate by Presi- 
dent Wilson, and the campaign was fought 
largely on that issue. However, pronounced 
dissatisfaction with the Democratic admin- 
istration on many grounds was the prime 
cause of the overwhelming Republican vic- 
tory in the elections of November, 1920. 

For the record of the Republican Party 
in Presidential elections, see Presidential 
Hlections. 


Republican Party: 
Defeat of, in 1918 elections asked, 


8628. 

Failure, practical 
charged, 8150. 
Old ideas dominate, 8025, 8029. . 
Record of, denounced, 8025. 
Solidarity of, necessary, 7405. 


Republican River, bridge over, recon- 
struction of, recommended, 4777. 


Republican Valley Railroad, right of 
way across Otoe and Missouria Res- 
ervation, Nebr., for, bill for, 4681. 


Repudiation.—The refusal of a state or 
government to pay or to be bound by debts 
contracted by a previous administration. In 
1790 the debts of all the states of the Union 
were assumed by the National Government, 
partly on the ground of justice, because 
they had been contracted in the prosecu- 
tion of the Revolutionary War, and partly 
on the ground of expediency, as this action 
tended to strengthen the credit of the 
states. For forty years thereafter the 
states remained almost free from debt. 
Bonds of the several states were easily 
disposed of abroad, and by 1840 an aggre- 
gate of $200,000,000 had been sold. In 
that year Indiana found it impossible to 
pay the interest on her outstanding bonds, 
and it was only by strong efforts that Ohio 
managed to meet her obligations. In 1842 
the Bank of Pennsylvania failed, and soon 
afterwards Pennsylvania, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Michigan, Louisiana, Indiana, and 
Illinois found themselves almost bankrupt. 
They all suspended payment of interest on 
their debts, but Mississippi, Michigan, 
Louisiana, and North Carolina felt con- 
strained to repudiate the capital as well 
as interest. 


It was in Mississippi that the word ‘‘re- 
pudiation”’ originated in this connection. 
Governor McNutt, in a message to the legis- 
lature, suggested a plan for ‘‘repudiating 
the sale of certain of the state bonds on 
account of fraud and illegality.”” The 
bonds fell into default and an appropris- 
tion for their payment was overwhelmingty 
defeated at the polls in 1852. Michigan 
repudiated certain canal bonds. The south- 
ern states came out of the Civil War with 
heavy indebtedness and _ diminished re- 
sources, and were in some instances almost 
bankrupt. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the Civil War most of 
the southern states compromised or read- 
justed their bonded indebtedness, and in 
some states the legislature declared cer- 
tain bonds fraudulent, illegal, and void. 
During the depression following the panic 
of 1873 some cities, towns, and countries 
endeavored to repudiate their bonds, but 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
gave judgments against them. 

The eleventh amendment forbids suits 


and moral, of, 
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‘of this had been paid by March, 


Reserve System 


against the states. In 1903 certain of the 
repudiated bonds of North Carolina came 
into the possession of the State of North 
Dakota, and North Carolina was sued in 
the Supreme Court by the latter State for 
payment. The Supreme Court, by a de 
cision of Feb. 1, 1904, held that North 
Carolina was liable for and must pay both 
principal and interest on the bonds in 
question. Some European countries have 
also at times repudiated their obligations. 


Requisitioning of foods and feeds, pro- 
vision for, 8376. (See also Food Ad- 
ministration and Food Control Law.) 


Requisitions.—Under the Articles of Con- 
federation the Continental Congress had 
only one means of raising money—by requi- 
sitions upon the states. Between 1782 and 
1786 requisitions amounting to more than 
$6,000,000 had been made. Only aE TTC 
1787. 
Under the Constitution the President may 
make requisitions upon the state for men 
to assist the National Government in time 
of war, but there is no provision for requi- 
sitions of money. Instead that instrument 
provides for the expenditures of the Govy- 
ernment by duties on imports and taxeg 
collected from the citizens. 

Resaca de la Palma (Tex.), Battle of.— 
On May 9, 1846, the day following the bat- 
tle of Palo Alto, Gen. Taylor’s army of 
2,200 proceeded on the way toward Fort 
Brown. When about three miles from the 
Rio Grande River, Arista’s army of 5,000, 
which had been slowly retreating before the 
advancing Americans, halted in the valley of 
Resaca de la Palma (dry river bed of the 
palm) and prepared to give battle. At 3 
o’clock in the afternoon the action began. 
Before dark the Mexicans were completely 
routed. They fled in disorder across the 
river to Matamoras. Eight pieces of artil- 
lery, large quantities of ammunition, 3 
standards, and about 100 prisoners, includ- 
ing Gen, La Vega and other officers, fell 
into the hands of the Americans. The total 
casualties in the Mexican army were 755. 
The American loss was 107. 

Resaca de la Palma, Tex., battle of, re- 


ferred to, 2295, 2300, 2342. 


Research Council, National. 
National Research Council.) 


Reservation, Public: 
Discussed 6346. 
Lands set apart as, by proclamation 
of President— 

Cleveland, 5859, 5864, 6122, 6205, 
6207, 6209, 6211, 6213, 6215, 6216, 
6218, 6219, 6221, 6222, 6225, 6227. 

Harrison, Benj., 5577, 5590, 5595, 
5686, 5695, 5705, 5719, 5722, 5786, 
5792, 5795, 5797, 5804, 5810, 5811, 
5814, 5815. 


Reservations. (See Indian Reserva- 
tions; Lands, Indian; Military Reser- 
vations; Reservations, Public; Wash- 
ington City.) 

Reserve Banking System.—The banking 


and cufrency law, known _as Federal Reserve 
Act, was approved on December 23, 1913. 
The Federal Reserve Board established by 
the Act took the oath of office on August 
10, 1914, and the Federal Reserve System 
ete officially to function in November, 


(See 


\ 


Reserve System 


Under the provision of the Act, there are 
established twelve federal reserve districts, 
as follows: 


Federal Reserve  Districts—No. 1.— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 


chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
Federal Reserve City, Boston, Mass. 


No. 2.—The State of New York. Federal 
Reserve City, New York. 


No. 3.—New Jersey and Delaware; all 
that part of Pennsylvania east of the west- 
ern boundary of McKean, Elk, Clearfield, 
Cambria, and Bedford Counties. Federal 
Reserve City, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 4.—Ohio; all that part of Pennsyl- 
vania west of district No. 3; Marshall, Ohio, 
Brooke, and Hancock Counties, W. Va.; all 
that part of Kentucky east of the western 
boundary of Boone, Grant, Scott, Woodford, 
Jessamine, Garrard, Lincoln, Pulaski, dnd 
McCreary Counties. Federal Reserve City, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


No. 5.—District of Columbia, Maryland, 


Virginia, North Carolina, and South Caro- . 


lina; all of West Virginia except Marshall, 
Ohio, Brooke, and Hancock Counties. Fed- 
eral Reserve City, Richmond, Va. 


No. 6.—Alabama, Georgia, and Florida; 
all that part of Tennessee east of the west- 
ern boundary of Stewart, Houston, Wayne, 
Humphreys, and Perry Counties; all that 
part of Mississippi south of the northern 
boundary of Issaquena, Sharkey, Yazoo, 
Kemper, Madison, Leake, and Neshoba Coun- 
ties; all of the southeastern part of Louis- 
jana east of the western boundary of Pointe 


Coupee, Iberville, Assumption, and Terre- 
bonne Parishes. Federal Reserve City, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


No. 7.—Iowa; all that part of Wisconsin 
south of the northern boundary of Vernon, 
Sauk, Columbia, Dodge, Washington, and 
Ozaukee Counties; all of the southern pen- 
insula of Michigan, viz., that part east of 
_Lake Michigan; all that part of Illinois 
north of the southern boundary of Han- 
cock, Schuyler, Cass, Sangamon, Christian, 
Shelby, Cumberland, and Clark Counties; 
all that part of Indiana north of the south- 
ern boundary of Vigo, Clay, Owen. Monroe, 
Brown. Bartholomew, Jennings, Ripley, and 
Ohio Counties. Federal Reserve City, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


No. 8.—Arkansas; all that part of Mis- 
souri east of the western boundary of Har- 
rison, Daviess, Caldwell, Ray, Lafayette, 
Johnson, Henry, St. Clair, Cedar, Dade, 
Lawrence, and Barry Counties; all that part 
of Illinois and Indiana not included in dis- 
trict No. 7; all that part of Kentucky not 
included in district No. 4; all_that part of 
Tennessee and Mississippi not included in 
district No. 6. Federal Reserve City, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


No. 9.—Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota; all that part of 
Wisconsin and Michigan not included in 
district No. 7. Federal Reserve City, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


No. 10.—Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Wyoming; all that part of Missouri not in- 
eluded in district No. 8; all that part of 
Oklahoma north of the southern boundary 
of Ellis, Dewey, Blaine, Canadian, Cleve- 


land, Pottawatomie, Seminole, Okfuskee, Mc- 


Intosh, Muskogee, and Sequoyah Counties ; 
all that part of New Mexico north of the 
southern boundary of McKinley, Sandoval, 
Santa Fe. San Miguel, and Union Counties. 
Federal Reserve City, Kansas City, Mo. 


No. 11.—Texas; all that part of New 
Mexico and Oklahoma not included in dis- 
trict No. 10; all that part of Louisiana not 
ineluded in district No. 6; and Pima Gra- 
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ham, Greenlee, 
Counties, Ariz. 
las, Tex. 


No, 12.—California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah; all that part of 
Arizona not included in district No. 11. 
Iederal Reserve City, San Francisco, Cal. 

Branch of District No. 2 at Buffalo. 

. Branches of District No. 4 at Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh. 

Branch of District No. 5 at Baltimore. 
_Branches of District No. 6 at Jackson- 
ville, birmingham and Nashville. 

Branch of District No. 7 at Detroit. 

Branches of District No. 8 at Louisville, 
Memphis and Little Rock. 

Branches of District No. 
Denver and Oklahoma City. 

Branches of District No. 
and Houston. 


Branches of District No. 12 at Spokane, 
Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles. 

Every National bank is required to be- 
come a_stockholder in the Federal Reserve 
bank of the district in which it is situated, 
and any state bank or trust company which 
complies with certain specified requirements 
is permitted to become a member bank. 

The following table shows the status of 
Federal Reserve notes at a recent date: 
Orem Aad, aewsitictenc ate ce sees aes 798,457,000 
Optstanding ea ss eore hee 3,3848,473,000 
Gold cover for notes issued.. 1,234,181,000 
Paper collateral for above... 2,512,232,000 
Actually in circulation...... 3,051,706,000 

The following table shows the resources 
and liabilities of the Federal Reserve Banks 
as given by a recent statement: 
RESOURCES: 


rolap net ftava cate <'s.ave stesso 747,439,000 
Gold with Fed. Res. agents... 1,234,181,000 
Gold redemption fund ...... 158,693,000 
Legal tender notes, silver, ete. 216,686,000 


Cochise, and Santa Cruz 
Federal Reserve City, Dal- 


10 at Omaha, 


11 at El Paso 


Total reserves ;..2%...2.... $2,356,999,000 


Bills Discounted : 
Secured by Government ob- 
VAS atOMus) och icucte arsisus ov wel OU So ka O00 


A TONG Tete. Metres 66: Recto ae 1,392,279,000 
Bills bought in open market. 170,503,000 
U. S. Government Bonds..... 25,849.000 
W'S. Victory. Notes j..2.5.<0 19.900 
U. 8S. certificates indebtedness 261,510,000 

Total earning assets...... $2,854,135,000 
Bante premises 425. seis eescitiea 19,469,000 


Uncollected items and other 
deductions from deposits. . 
5% redemption fund against 
Fed. Res. Bank Notes..... 
All other resources......... 


607,422,000 


12,159,000 
10,917,000 


Total resources ... . $5,861,101,000 
LIABILITIES : 


Capital paid in... 


..-$ 100,790,000 


Ds era Yat ee tet} 


Surplus fund ...... sldlew.s <8 oS 202 OSG00) 
Government deposits ....... 62,984,000 
Due members, reserve account 1,722,919,000 
Deferred availability items .. 469,811,000 
Other deposits, inec., foreign 


government credits ...... 23,305,000 


Total gross deposits ..:...$2,279,019,000 
Fed. Res. notes in circulation 3,051,706,000 
Fed. Res. Bank notes in circu- 


lation, net liability....... 189,325,000 
All other liabilities.,....... 38,225,000 
Total Ata Dies ys .. dave: x0ns $5,861.101.000 


Reserve System 


According to the Act of December 23, 
1913, as later amended, the Federal Reserve 
Board has the power, among other things: 
To examine Federal Reserve Banks and 
Member Banks. To permit or require Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to rediscount paper of 
other Federal Reserve Banks at rates to be 
fixed by this Board. To suspend for stated 

eriods reserve requirements and to estab- 
ish a tax on decreasing reserves. To regu- 
late the issue of notes. To suspend or re- 
move officials of Federal Reserve Banks. To 
require writing off doubtful assets of Fed- 
‘ eral Reserve Banks. To exercise functions 
of Clearing House’ for Federal Reserve 
Banks, or may designate Federal Reserve 
Banks to do the same, or may require each 
Federal Reserve Bank so to act for its 
Member Banks. To exercise general super- 
vision over Federal Reserve Banks. To de- 
fine character of bills eligible for discount, 
Trediscount; purchase and sale by Federal 
Reserve Banks, and to limit and regulate 
rediscounts and acceptances. To establish 
rate of interest to be charged Federal Re- 
serve Banks on amount of Federal Reserve 
notes outstanding, less amount of gold or 
gold certificates held by Federal Reserve 
Agent as collateral security. To fix the 
charges to be collected by Member Banks 
a checks cleared through Federal Reserve 
anks. 


The following table shows the bills dis- 
counted by the Federai Reserve Banks dur- 
ing a recent year: 


Reserve Bank Amount 
BOSCO. « s huis cleotsie ons o 4 wie.o se D4, 010,098,246 


INew-)MWOrk o..esises wet cons 42,449,491,134 
Philadelphias. excels seep at 10,736,435,271 
Cleveland) ss s\ieiBerma lucene fais 3,125,856,369 
Richmond hci a ale «i aes daeteas' 4,130,942,909 
Atlanta Oras ts cle wm eesinpic 2,005,777,582 
CHICA SO pexctasdisvereyeiegsis pane sec 4,556,312,145 
Birk MOWIS asm siaicte chester exstsle ni 2,100,630,596 
Minneapolis tis cite cieret so lorecs 661,520,379 
Iansae City secret ote roe 1,555,596,623 
DISHES Pty nates naehevcueus yeiete sae ON 1,224,946,145 


1,951,062,331 


Total bills discounted... . $79,173,969,730 


For National Banks.... 63,618,672,593 
For State Banks and Trust 
Companies 15,555,297,137 
Average maturity in days of all paper 
DOrGRASeC wera yas a+, oee,sicuse sis, tous 50.45 
Number of banks accommodated by 
discount of paper............ semi 900 


The following table shows the member- 
ship of state banks and trust companies in 
the Federal Reserve Banking System at a 
recent date: | 


ENTIMTED OI alercepeistarste «ec. cl tyes eae 1,181 
apa taane sinters cece wo oe hieee oe $ 421,653,766 
PUPP IMS a RerieceeMiek os cclcrtpsrere one 447,553,603 
Total Resources’... ......5. 9,608,710,574 


The following table shows the number of 
the national banks which were members of 
the Federal Reserve System at a recent 
date: 

ENUM DOE iets ete h si'si's. «0/5 evelecersne 7,780 
Capital and surplus ....... $ 1,989,597,000 
Aggregate resources ....... 20,791,147,000 


At a recent date, there were 16,982 banks 
in the United States eligible for membership 
in the system. f these, 8,822 were mem- 
bers and 8,160 were non-members. - But’ the 
member banks had 72% of the capital and 
surplus of all the banks eligible for mem- 
bership, and 77144% 
sources, 


__ All the banks in the United States, ex- 
- clusive of savings and private banks, had 


/ 
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of the aggregate re- | 


Restraint of Trade 


a total capital and surplus of $4,158,531,- 
000. Of this sum $2,782,508,000, or 67%, 
was represented by banks in the Federal 
Reserve System. All the banks’ had aggre- 
gate resources of $40,452,749,000. Of this 
sum, $29,243,729,000, or 7214%4%, was repre- 
sented by banks in the System. 

The most recent available statistics give 
the condition of the several federal reserve 
banks as follows: 


Dis- Number Resources 
trict Member Paid-In and 
No. Banks Ca pital Liabilities 
in .. 398 $102,806,000 $1,456,574,000 
2 .nteee 650 241,011,000 5,687,304,000 
Se: -; 652 87,321,000 1,747,764,000 
58 t, F682 130,097,000 2,163 459,000 
G8 . 553 87,248,000 1,232,129,000 
6x4 376 54,298,000 743,621,000 
diets 1061 174,162,000 2,646,506,000 
tele .. 480 65,166,000 846,170,000 
Ors . 883 65,427,000 976,039,000 
10. 1023 87,407,000 1,366,349,000 
De eee OUD 71,757,000 881,391,000 
LQ. Hes ees Goa 104,841,000 1,610,098,000 


Reserve Banking System: 

Act establishing— 
Effect of, 8026. 
Elasticity of currency established 

by, 8151. 

Bills guaranteed by war obligations 
held by, decrease in, 8884. 

State banks requested to join, 8374. 


Reserve Officers’ Training Camps. (See 
Army.) 

Resolute, The, restoration of, to British 
Government, discussed, 2953. 


Resources, Natural.. (See Conservation 
and Natural Resources.) 


Restoration of Southern States (see also 
Reconstruction): 
Acts regarding, vetoed. 
struction. ) 
Discussed by President Johnson, 
‘ 3551, 3570, 3593, 36438, 3696, 3729, 
3734, 3756, 3781, 3846, 3848, 3870. 
Provisional governor appointed for— 
Alabama, 3521. 
Florida, 3527. 
Georgia, 3516. 
Mississippi, 3512. 
North Carolina, 3510. 
South Carolina, 3524. 
Texas, 3519. 
Restraint of Trade.—Conduct in the in- 
dustrial or commercial world which is cal- 
culated to diminish the sum-total of trade, 
or to prevent freedom of trade by all per- 
sons desiring to engage in it. The restraint 
is effected by monopoly or by action tending 
to monopoly. (See_ Anti-trust Law; Clay- 
ton Act; Trade Commission; Interstate 
Commerce.) 
Restraint of Trade: ! 
Combinations in, 7078. 
Legality of, dependent upon extent of 
monopoly and methods, 7450. 
(See also Anti-trust Law; Clayton 
Law; Trade Commission; Interstate 
Commerce.) 


(See Recon- 


Resumption 


Resumption. (See Specie Payments.) 
Retroactive.—Imposing a punishment for 


an act performed prior to the passage of the 
law. A retroactive law, while permissible 
as to civil conduct, is inhibited by the Con- 
stitution as to criminal conduct. (See Ex 
Post Facto.) 


Returning Boards.—Boards establisned in 


certain states for the purpose of canvassing 
the returns of an election. The reconstruct- 
ed state governments of South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana, created by statute 
returning boards to canvass and certify to 
the returns of elections held in those 
states. In violation of the generally ac- 
cepted principle of state government, these 
returning boards were clothed with judi- 
cial as well as ministerial powers. ‘This 
subject is of interest chiefly in relation to 
the Presidential election of 1876, in which 
the result depended upon the action of 
these boards. 


Réunion—An island in the Indian Ocean. 


about 420 miles east of Madagascar, some- 
times called Bourbon. It is a French pos- 
session. Its area is 970 square miles and its 
population, mostly European, is 160,000. 
The chief towns are St. Denis, St. Pierre, 
St. Paul and St. Louis. The principal port 
is Pointe des Galets. The chief products 
are sugar, rum, coffee, tapioca, vanilla and 
spices. Latest figures show annual im- 
ee of $6,000,000 and exports of $5,600,- 


Revenue Cutter.—A small armed vessel 


owned and used by the Government to en- 
force customs regulations. 


Revenue-Cutter Service.—The Revenue- 
Cutter Service is a military arm of the 
Government attached to and under the di- 
rection of the Treasury Department. The 
Service was organized in 1790 and con- 
stituted the original naval force of the 
country. There being at that time no 
Navy Department, the Service was placed 
under the Treasury Department, where. it 
has remained ever since. It is charged with 
the enforcement of the navigation and cus- 
toms laws of the United States, the assist- 
ance of vessels in distress, the protection 
of the sealing industry in Alaska, the en- 
forcement of the quarantine laws, the de- 
struction of derelicts and other floating 
dangers to navigation, and numerous other 
duties appropriate to its class of vessels. 
Each winter, by direction of the president, 
a number of the cutters patrol the coast 
for the special purpose of assisting vessels 
in distress. The Service cooperates with 
the Navy when directed by the president 
and has so cooperated in every war in which 
the United States has been engaged. 

In January, 1915, the Revenue Cutter 
Service was combined with the Life-Saving 
Service to form the Coast Guard. (See 
Coast Guard.) 


Revenue-Cutter Service: 
Abolition of, urged, 7740. 
Act relating to revenue cutters and 
steamers vetoed, 2219. 
Land reserved for use of, 6701. 
Organization of, 1088.~ 
Retirement of officers in, 6708. 
_ Steam vessels in, employment of, rec- 
_ ommended, 1121. 
(See also Treasury, Department of.) 
Revenue Flag.—The last act of the Fourth 
Congress, March 2, 1799, was to pass a law 
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Revenue 


to regulate the collection of duties and ton- 
nage and to establish ports of entry, In 
order that the vessels of the collection 
officers might be easily recognized, Congress 
ordered that vessels in the revenue service 
carry a flag of sixteen perpendicular stripes, 
alternate red and white, the union of the 
ensign bearing the arms of the United 
States in dark blue on a white field beneath 
a semicircle of thirteen blue stars. 


Revenue Inspectors, salary of, 127. 


Revenue Officers, official conduct of, re- 
ferred to, 912. 
Revenue, Public.—In a political sense the 


revenue of a state is the annual income 
derived from taxation, customs, and other 
sources, to be appropriated to governmental 
expenditures. The principal sources of 
revenue of the United States are customs, 
internal revenue, sale of public lands, and 
miscellaneous receipts. Customs receipts 
have always formed the bulk of the revenue. 
In 1789 the total revenues of the Govern- 
Ment amounted to $4,410,000. This total 
gradually swelled to $56,000,000 in 1860. 
Then the increased duties of all kinds, im- 
posed as war measures, augmented the rey- 
enues to hundreds of millions, reaching the 
maximum of $520,000,000 in 1866.° Then 
it declined to an average of about $3650,- 
000,000 between 1878 and 1898. In 1901 
the revenue, increased by a Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War tax, was $587,685,338. 

The table below gives the total ordinary 
receipts of the United States for some sig- 
nificant years. In recent years, the most 
prolific source of receipts has been in in- 
ternal revenue, especially income taxes, cor- 
poration taxes and excess and war profits 
taxes. In comparison with the figures be- 
low, the reader should consult the tables 
under Expenditures, Finance, Internal Reve- 
nue, Income Tax, Corporation Tax, Excise 
Tax, Taxation, Currency, Tariff: 


' Internal 

Year Tarif Revenue Total 

1792.. $ 3,443,071 $ 208,943 $ 3,669,960 
1800.. 9,080,933 809,397 10,848,749 
1820 15,005,612 106,261 17,840,670 
1840 13,499,502 1,682 19,480,115 
1860 Ba, AR DIS: aoe ed a arameias 56,054,600 
1865 84,928,261 209,464,215 327,283,519 
1870.. 194,538,374 184,899,756 411,253,971 
1880.. 186,522,065 124,009,374 333,526,503 
1890.. 229,668,585 142,606,706 403,080,982 
1900.. 233,164,871 295,327,927 567,240,859 
1905.. 261,798,857 234,095,741 544,606,755 
1910.. 333,683,445 289,933,519 675,511,710 
1913.. 308,891,396 344,416,966 724,111,238 
1915.. 209,786,672 415,669,646 697,910,821 
1916.. 213,185,846 512,702,029 779,664,556 
1917.. 225,962,393 809,366,208 1,118,174,122 
1918.. 182,758,989 3,696,043,485 4,174,010,582 
19 183,428,625 3,840,230,995 4,647,603,856 


19.. 
1920* 322,902,649 5,408,075,468 


*Subject to revision. 

For details of.the various sources of 
revenue comprised under Internal Revenue 
above for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, see Internal Revenue. 

Revenue, Public (see also Tariff; Fi- 
nances; Import Duties; Taxation): 


Act— 
Designating and limiting funds re- 
ceivable for, reasons for apply- 
ing pocket veto to, 1501. 


To provide for collection, safe- 


Revenue 
keeping, and distribution of, 
by fiscal corporation vetoed, 
\ 1921. 


Additional $100,000,000 needed, 7981. 


By direct taxation, 2v5, 268. 
Collection and disbursement of, free 
from defalcation, discussed, 5542, 
5746. 
Custody and distribution of, dis- 
cussed by President— 
Polk, 2352, 2406, 2498. 
Tyler, 1896, 1937. 
Van Buren, 1541, 1596, 1707, 1757, 
1827. 
Deerease in, announced, 7980. 
Deposits of, in banks referred to, 
1916. 
Derived from public lands. 
Lands, Public.) 
Diminution of, 461, 480,675, 923. 
Disbursements of, referred to, 1810. 
Discussed. (See Finances Discussed.) 
Duties for raising. (See Import Du- 
ties. ) 
Embezzlement of, referred to, 2212. 
(See also Defalcation.) 
Expenses incurred in collection of, 
referred to, 2563. 
Frauds in, discussed, 989, 4797. 
Insufficient for authorized expendi- 
tures, 7370, 7379. 
Laws for raising. 
Duties.) 
Abuses of, referred to, 1016. 
Alterations in, 142, 8111. 
Codification of, recommended, 4201. 
Complaints of Spain and Portugal 
against, referred to, 1956. 
Improvement in, recommended, 925, 
1016, 8111. 
Judicial construction of, injurious, 


(See 


(See also Import 


1788. 
Opposition to, from— 

Pennsylvania. (See Pennsyl- 
vania. ) : 

South Carolina, (See South Car- 
olina.) 

Southern States. (See Civil 
War.) 


Revision of, recommended, 3773. 
System of, satisfactory, 75, 79. 
Measures to provide additional, urged, 

7980, 8111. 

Needs of nation should determine, 
6654, ; 

Only enough should be collected to 
meet wants of Government, 1464. 

Per centum allowed public officers 
for disbursement of, referred to, 
1727. : 

Policy of Mexico in exempting from 
duty imports into territory on bor- 
ders of United States. (See Zona 
Libre.) ; 

Referred to, 3903. 
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Revivals 


Sources of, discussed, 8112. 
Statistics in six years of President 
Roosevelt’s administration, 7082. 
Suits growing out of, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 5098. 

Surplus of— 

Application of, to— 

Educational purposes and inter- 
nal improvements recommend- 
ed, 397, 444. 

Navy and national works recom- 
mended, 1380. 

Purchase of Government bonds 
recommended, 3985. 

Apportionment of, among States. 
(See States of the Union.) 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, 4635, 4721. 

Cleveland, 5093, 5165, 5361, 5372. 

Fillmore, 2660, 2714. 

Grant, 3985. 

Harrison, Benj., 5473, 5549, 5630. 

Jackson, 1014, 1077, 1380, 1458. 

Jefferson, 397, 444. 

Pierce, 2747, 2818. 

Van Buren, 1707. 

Joint resolution directing payment 
of Treasury surplus on public 
Debt, reasons for applying pocket 
veto to, 5073. 

Proposition to deposit in banks 
throughout country discussed, 
5168. 

System of— 

Changes made in, productive of 
good results, 1247. 

Evil effects of, discussed, 1459. 

Tariff for raising. (See Import Du- 
ties. ) 
Revere’s Ride, Paul. (See ‘‘ Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere.’’) 
Revised Statutes: 

Appointment of commission to pre- 
pare, recommended, 2671, 2714. 
Preparation of, and recommendations 
regarding, 3250. : 

Referred to, 4687, 8860. 
Revivals.—The term “religious revival’ 


may be used to describe a far-reaching 
religious movement like the Protestant Ref- 
ormation; but its usage to describe an oc- 
casional religious activity dates from the 
early eighteenth century in England. In 
1734, Jonathan Edwards is said to have 
converted 300 persons at Northampton; and 
in the American colonies a period of re- 
ligious re-stimulation called the “Great 
Awakening” occurred in 1740-2. (From this 
movement grew Princeton College.) The 
Wesleyan movement in England slightly be- 
fore, however, had more permanent results, 
repr eceatey today by the various Methodist 
sects. 


During the first half of the nineteenth 
century occurred another period of religious 
enthusiasm in the United States, marked 
definitely by series of meetings to arouse 
and to organize it. Many churches even 
came to rely for their strength upon such 
meetings, or “revivals.’’ Eloquent exhorters 


Revivals 


went from one place to another, preaching 
the Gospel and calling upon sinners to re- 
pent, often conducting a revivalist campaign 
of some length. 


In the southwest, and especially in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, the revivals at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century were 
often conducted in the open air, because of 
the primitive facilities available in these 
sections at that time. Accordingly the 
practise of holding revivals in tents or even 
in especially constructed. tabernacles be- 
came a fixed feature of American life. 


The most famous American evangelists 
have been Moody and his hymn director, 
Sankey ; - Wilbur Chapman; “Gypsy” 
Smith; “Sam” Jones; and “Billy” Sunday. 
Revolution.—The overthrow of an estab- 
lished political system or a radical change 
of government effected by extra legal means 


is known.as a political revolution. Among 
the most important revolutions of ‘modern 


history are the English Revolution of 1642- © 


1649, which culminated in the-execution of 
Charles I and the establishment of the 
Protectorate under Cromwell; the second 
English Reyolution, resulting from the 
Stuart tyranny after the Restoration known 
as the “@Glorious Revolution of 1688,” 
which, under William III, firmly estab- 
lished the principles of free constitutional 
government in Great Britain; the American 
Revolution which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Republic of the United States 
in 1776; the French Revolution, which 
broke out in Paris in 1789 and was fol- 
lowed by a reign of blood and terror, ter- 
minating with the execution of Robespierre 
in 1794; the French Revolution of 1830, 
which exiled Charles X and elevated Louis 
Philippe to the throne; the uprising of 
the French people in 1848, which deposed 
Louis; the Italian Revolution of 1859-60, 
whereby the various minor sovereigns of 
the peninsula were driven into exile and 
the whole territory came under the dominion 
of King Victor Emmanuel ; the insurrections 
which established the third French Republic 
in 1870 and the Republic of Brazil in 1889. 

In the twentieth century the most signifi- 
eant revolution before the outbreak of the 
World War was that which established a 
republic in Portugal in 1910. During the 
war occurred the revolutions in Russia 
which overthrew the Tsarist autocracy in 
March, 1917, and established the Bolshevist 
Government in November of the same year. 
By the end of the War, it was generally 
considered that in far-reaching effect the 
Russian Revolutions threatened to surpass 
even the French Revolution. As a result 
of the defeat of the Central Powers in the 
World War, revolutions occurred in Novem- 
ber, 1918, in the German Empire and in 
Austria-Hungary. The former. disestab- 
lished the monarchy in favor of a Repub- 
lic, and the latter _saw the dissolution of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire into a 
number of new  countries—Jugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland. As a result of 
the overthrow of Tsarist rule in Russia in 
1917, sections of the former Russian terri- 
tory revolted and proclaimed themselves 
independent states. Among these _were Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Latvia, Ukrainia, Lithuania, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan. 


Revolutionary Convention. (See Con- 
yention, Revolutionary.) 
Revolutionary Pensions. (See Pen- 


sions. ) : 


Revolutionary War.—The war for redress 
of grievances, and later for independence, 
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Revolutionary War 


waged by the thirteen American Colonies 
against the’ mother country, Great Britain. 
The Revolution had several causes. In- 
crease in population in America naturally 
caused a desire for independence, especially 
after the expulsion of the French. In 1763 
the Government of George III resolved to 
enforce more strictly the navigation act and 
other laws restricting American trade in the 
interest of England, to station garrisons in 
America, and to pay a part of the expense 
by @ stamp tax. ‘The Stamp Act aroused 
violent opposition, expressed through the 
Stamp Act Congress of 1765. Taxation 
without representation in Parliament was 
declared illegal and tyrannous. ‘The British 
Government persisted in the principle, tax- 
ing various imports from 1767 to 1770 and 
tea thereafter. The Boston Tea Party led 
Parliament to pass acts retaliating on that 
city and altering the charter of Massachu- 
setts. The Colonies were by this time united, 
through their committees of correspondence, 
in opposition to the Crown. Sept. 5, 1774. 
the First Continental Congress was convened 
in Philadelphia. It published a declaration 
of rights, protested to the King and Parlia- 
ment, and entered into a non-importation 
agreement. April 19, 1775, Gen. Gage, the 
British commander in Boston, met with the 
first armed resistance at Lexington and Con- 
cord, and war was begun. ‘The Colonists 
were assisted by France, Spain, and in the 
later years of the struggle, by the Nether- 
lands. 

Following are the principal events of the 
Revolution: Boston Massacre, March 5, 
1770; Boston Tea Party, Dee. 16, 1773; 
First Continental Congress, Sept. 5, 1774; 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 
19, 1775; meeting of the Second Continen- 
tal Congress and capture of Ticonderoga, 
May 10; Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, May 20; battle of Bunker Hill, 
June 16 and 17; evacuation of Boston, 
March 17, 1776; British repulse off Charles- 
ton, June 28; Declaration of Independence, 
July 4; battle of Long Island, Aug. 27; - 
battle of White Plains, Oct. 28; loss of 
Forts Washington and Lee, retreat through 
New Jersey and battle of Trenton, end of 
1776; battle of Princeton, Jan. 3, 1777; bat- 
tle of Bennington, Aug. 16; battle of 
Brandywine, Sept. 11; battle of Still- 
water, Sept. 19; battle of Germantown, Oct. 
4; battle of Saratoga, Oct. 7; Burgoyne’s 
surrender, Oct. 17; adoption of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, Noy. 15; treaty with 
France, Feb. 6, 1778; battle of Monmouth, 
June 28; storming of Stony Point, July 
16, 1779; victory of Paul Jones, Sept. 23; 
British capture Charleston, May 12, 1780; 
battle of Camden, Aug. 16; Arnold’s treach- 
ery exposed, Sept. 23; battle of King’s 
Mountain, Oct. 7; battle of the Cowpens, 
Jan. 17, 1781; Articles of Confederation 
ratified by the last of the States, March 
1; battle of Guilford Court-House, March 
15; battle of Eutaw, Sept. 8; surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct. 19; peace of 
Paris, Sept. 3, 1783; evacuation of New 
York, Nov.. 25, 1783. The United States 
then comprised the territory from Canada 
to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Mississippi River. The total number 
of enlistments in the American army during 
the war was 368,410; the total cost was 
$135,193,703. 


Revolutionary War: 
Allowances to officers in, referred to, 
906. 
Pensioners of. (See Pensions.) 
Referred to, 2755. > 
Soldiers of, land warrants issued to, 
889. 


Revolutions 


Revolutions: 
Bolsheviki foster, 8865. 
Denounced by President 
$928. 
Discussed by President Wilson, 8619, 
8790, 8816, 8820. 
Right of, supported by— 
Declaratior of Independence, 1. 
President— 
Jefferson, 311. 
Lincoln, 3211. 


Revolving Fund system of appropria- 
tions deplored, 8885. (See also Ap- 
propriations and Budget.) 


Reward offered for arrest of— 
Alleged instigators of assassination 
of President Lincoln, 3505. 
Distribution of, referred to, 3577. 
Persons claiming, directed to file 
claims, 3551. 
Revoked as 
3551, 
Persons from foreign countries com- 
mitting depredations in United 
States, 3484. 
Willis Anderson, 943. 
Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Company, case 
against, discussed, 7647. 


Rhine, The, French steamer, referred 
to, 3460. 


Rhode Island.—One of the thirteen origi- 


nal states of the Union and the smallest of 
the United States; nicknamed, ‘‘Little 
IKhody ;’”’ motto, ‘‘Hope.” It lies between 
lat. 41° 18’ and 42° 1’ north (not includ- 
ing Block Island) and long. 71° & and 
71° 53’ west. It is bounded on the north 
and east by Massachusetts, on the south 
by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by 
Connecticut, and has an area of 1,248 
square miles. It is an important manufac- 
turing state, being first in proportion to its 
population in the manufacture of cotton, 
woolen, worsteds, etc., and second only to 
ape heneeetts in the production of cotton 
goods. 


Rhode Island was visited by Verrazano 
in 1524 and probably by Norse navigators in 
the twelfth century. Roger Williams made 
the first permanent’ settlement at Provi- 
dence in 1636. The first charter was grant- 
ed in 16438 and a more liberal one in 1663. 
Rhode Island ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1790. The official name of the state 
is “The State of Rhode Island, and Provi- 
dence Plantations.”’ 


In 1920, the population was 604,379. In 
1915, the urban population was 97% of the 
whole. In the same year, the white foreign- 
born population was 135,894, of whom 383,- 
802 were Italian, 28,963 were English, 
27,044 were Irish, 28,376 were French 
Canadian. 


Latest educational statistics show 2,093 
public elementar schools, with 2,585 
teachers and 82,300 pupils ; and 1638 public 
high schools, with 381 teachers and 8,756 
pupils. 

The latest figures for the annual agri- 
cultural products showed hay, 47,000 acres, 
52,000 tons, $1,718,000; corn, 8,000 acres, 
320,000 bushels, $576,000 ; potatoes, 3,000 
acres, 345,000 bushels, $552,000. Latest 


/ 


Harding, 


to certain persons, 
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Ricara Indians 


reports gave the number of farms as 5,292, 
with an acreage of 448,308, and a_ total 
value of all farm property of $33,000,000. 
Later figures for farms only put them at 
4,084. 

The last annual fruit crop included 340,- 
000 bushels of apples, 3,000 bushels of 
peaches, 12,000 bushels of pears. 

The last federal census of manufactures 
estimated that the total capital of the 2,190 
manufacturing establishments was_ $308,- 
444,563 ; with 1,883 officers, 8,801 minor of- 
ficials and 113,425 wage-earners. The raw 
materials used in the year were valued at 
$162,425,219 and the value of product at 

279,545,878. 

Besides cotton, woolen and worsted manu- 
facture, the silk, hosiery and knit goods 
and rubber and elastic goods are important 
fields of manufacture. . 

(See also Providence Plantations.) 


Rhode Island: 

Accession of, to Union, ~67. , 

Constitution in, attempts of people 
to establish free. (See Dorr’s Re- 
bellion.) 

Constitution of United States— 
Convention for consideration of, 

64. 
Evidence of ratification of amend- 
ments to, 68, 182. 

Dorr’s Rebellion in— 
Correspondence regarding, 2139. 
Discussed, 2136. 

Free constitution in, attempts of peo- 
ple to establish. (See Dorr’s Re- 

_ bellion.) 

Lands in, United States empowered 
to hold, 146. 


Union, accession of and Providence 
Plantations to, 67. 


Rhodesia.—A large British possession in 


southern Africa. It extends north from the 
Transvaal Province to the Belgian Congo and 
East Africa, On the east it is bounded by 
Portuguese Hast Africa and on the west by 
Angola. The entire territory is admin- 
istered by the British South Africa Com- 
pany. It is divided by the Zambesi River 
into the two sections—Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia. 


Southern Rhodesia has an area of some 
150,000 square miles and a population of 
about 800,000. The country is rich in gold 
reefs and other minerals, but deficient in 
timber. There is much live stock, chiefly 
goats, sheep and cattle; and the chief crops 
are maize and tobacco. Other important 
minerals worked are copper, chrome ore, 
coal and asbestos. The value of the total 
annual mineral output is estimated at $30,- 
000,000. In a recent year. the imports 
amounted to about $15,000,000, and the ex- 
ports to about half that sum, exclusive of 
gold. 


Northern Rhodesia has an area of about 


290,000 square miles, and a population of 
' about 900,000. The country consists chiefly 


of high pence land, covered with thin for- 
ests. The chief products are maize, cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, fruits and rubber. Among 
the minerals which have been found are 
gold, copper, zinc, lead, coal. In a recent 
year, the exports amounted to $1,700,000; 
and the imports, exclusive of specie, to 
about $1,750,000. 


Ricara Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Rice 


Rice. 
Rice: 
Duties on, discussed and mentioned, 
1243, 1931, 2112, 2181, 2274, 2419. 

i ate of, in United States, 6727, 


Rich Mountain (W. Va.), Battle of.— 
Soon after the, ordinance of secession had 
been ratified by the State of Virginia, Maj.- 
Gen. George B. McClellan, who ‘had been 
assigned to the command of the Federal 
forces in the Department of the Ohio, is- 
sued an address to the loyal citizens of 
western Virginia. Many enlistments from 
that State followed, and he determined to 
occupy at least part of it with Federal 
troops, Accordingly, May 23, 1861, the 
First Virginia Regiment, 1,100 strong, which 
had been organized in Cincinnati by Virgin- 
ians, crossed the Ohio with the Fourteenth 
and Sixteenth Ohio regiments and took pos- 
session of Parkersburg. The Confederates, 
commanded by Governor Wise under the 
immediate direction of Col. Porterfield, re- 
tired after several skirmishes to the base 
of Rich Mountain, near Beverly, in Randolph 
County. McClellan’s forces in the neighbor- 
hood amounted to more than 30,000 men on 
July 4, while the Confederates could scarce- 
ly muster 10,000. July 11, Gen. Rosecrans 
made a detour of the mountain and forced 
the surrender of 600 men under Col, Pe- 
gram, and Gen, McClellan defeated the main 
body of the Confederates under Gen. Gar- 
nett. The Union losses in the actions at 
Rich Mountain were 11 killed and 35 wound- 
ed. The loss to the Confederates was 200 
killed and 1,000 prisoners. Seven pieces of 
artillery also fell into the hands of the 
Union forces. 


Richmond (Ky.), Battle of.—After the 
Confederates had evacuated Corinth, Miss., 
{fn the summer of 1862, they began to con- 
centrate in the vicinity of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. By the middle of August they had 
collected an army estimated at from 55,- 
000 to 65,000 under Gen. Braxton Bragg. 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith, with about 20,000 
men, passed up the Cumberland Mountains 
on the east, and, going through the gaps, 
{invaded Kentucky. At Richmond he encoun- 
tered Gen. Manson (Aug. 30), who was de- 


(See Agricultural Products.) 


fending the place with a garrison of Bu-- 


Mason was defeated and Smith 


ell’s army. 
Loss about 5,000 


proceeded to Frankfort. 
on each side. 


Richmond, Va., Government of Confed- 
erate States transferred to, 3225. 


Riders.—Objectionable legislative measures 


likely to be vetoed if passed as separate 
_bills, but which are made part of important 
bills, such as appropriations.for current ex- 
penses, etc., in order to insure Executive 
sanction. The rider is an encroachment on 
the independence of the Executive. In 
many of the states a rider has been made 
an impossibility by confining each bill to a 
single subject or by permitting the veto of 
single clauses of appropriation bills. It 
has never been prohibited in Congress. 
Riders were numerous during the anti-slav- 
ery contest, the Civil War, and the conflict 
with President Johnson. A number of im- 
portant bills have been passed as riders, 
among them the bill increasing salaries in 
1873. The first use of the rider of na- 
tional importance was the joining in 1820 
of the bill for the admission of Maine to 
that permitting slavery in Missouri, so as 
to compel the acceptance of both or neither. 


These were afterwards separated. The Army 


» 
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appropriation bill of 1856 as sent from 
the House to the Senate had a rider pro- 
hibiting the employment of Federal troops 
for the enforcement of Territorial law in 
Kansas. Riders were added to all appro- 
priation bills by the Democratic majority 
in the House during the first session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress in 1879; but all 
these bills were vetoed by the president and 
were finally passed without riders. The 
Platt Amendment (see Cuba) was a rider 
to the Army Appropriation Rill of 1901. 


Rifle Clubs in South Carolina, procla- 
mation against, 4350. (See also Kt- 
Klux Klans.) 


Rifle, Magazine, for use of infantry 
service, selected, 5878. 


Rifle Practice, commended to attention 
of soldiers and civilians, 7070, 7236. 


‘“‘Right Makes Might’’ quoted by Presi- 
dent Wilson, 8882. 


‘‘Right More Precious Than Peace,’’ 
8233. 
Right of Asylum. (See Asylum.) 


Right of Search.—Great Britain has al- 


ways claimed the right to search vessels 
of other powers upon the high seas for de- 
serting English sailors and for contraband 
goods in time of war. This has not been 
exercised with regard to the vessels of the 
United States since the War of 1812, 
though nothing was said in the treaty of 
Ghent about search and impressment of 
sailors. Before that war this right was 
exercised and search was made for Eng- 
lish sailors, and many American seamen 
were impressed as deserters from the Eng- 
lish navy, and search was made for such 


- goods as were declared subject to confisca- 


tion in accordance with the paper blockade 
of the continent and the orders in council. 
This was one of the grievances that brought 
on the War of 1812. The right of search 
for the purpose of suppressing the slave 
trade was carefully regulated by several] 
treaties between Great Britain and the 
United States. , 
Right of Search: 
Discussed by President— 
Buchanan, 3038, 3170. 
Madison, 484, 505. \ 
Tyler, 1930, 2048, 2082. 
Proposition regarding, mutual, re- 
ferred to, 2626. ‘ 
Questions regarding, with— 
Cuba, 3986, 
Great Britain, 484, 505, 1930, 2048, 
2082. 
Claim of Great Britain aban- 
doned, 3038, 3171. 
Mutual right of search, referred 
to, 1943. 
Referred to, 2286, 2297. 
Right of Suffrage. (See Elective Fran- 
chise.) 
Right of Way. 
tions.) 


Rights. (See Bill of Rights and Nat- 
ural Rights.) ( 


(See Indian Reserva- 


Rights 


Rights of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. (See Powers of Federal and 
State Governments. ) 

Rights of Man.—A pamphlet by Thomas 

Paine. published in England in 1791. Its 

radical appeal was so strong that Paine was 

outlawed. 

Rio Grande River: 

Construction of dams in, opposite El 
Paso, Tex., referred to, 5400. 
‘Disorders on, discussed by Presi- 
dent— 
Arthur, 4627, 4716. 
Buchanan, 3113, 3115. 
Fillmore, 2688. 
Grant, 4143, 4161, 4220, 4244, 4295, 
4358. 
Harrison, Benj., 5751. 
Hayes, 4407, 4424, 4449, 4521. 
Neutrality violated by army on, re- 
ferred to, 3574. 
Report upon state. of, 2777. 
Storage and use of waters of, for 
irrigation, discussed, 5959, 6281. 


Distribution of waters of, 6737. 
Rio Muni. (See Spain.) 
Rio de Oro. (See Spain.) 


Riparian Rights.—Rights to the usage of 
water-front for various purposes. 


River and Harbor Bills.—There has al- 
ways been some objection to appropriations 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
on the ground that the benefits, while most- 
ly local, are paid for out of the general 
Treasury. The first bill for harbor improve- 
ments in the United States was passed 
March 8, 1823. Since 1854, appropriations 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
were frequently inserted in the regular ap- 
propriation bill. Separate bills for this 
purpose were vetoed by Presidents Tyler 
(2188), Polk (2310), Pierce (2789), and 
Grant (4336). In 1870 a $2,000,000 appro- 
priation was made. This was the largest 
up to that time. After this they gradually 
increased until they reached nearly $19,- 
000,000 in 1882-83. President Arthur ve- 
toed the bill carrying this appropriation 
(4707), but it was passed over his veto. 
Biennial appropriations have since been the 
rule. The appropriation for 1891 was $25,- 
000,000. The expenditures of 1896, includ- 
ing the direct appropriations of about $30,- 
000.000 and the contracts for future ex- 
penditures, amounted to a total of about 
$80,000,000. The bill carrying this amount 
was vetoed by President Cleveland (6109), 
but was passed over his veto. River and 
harbor bills have since been passed in 1899, 
1900, 1902, 1905 and later years. The bill 
passed by the Sixty-sixth Congress and ap- 
roved by President Wilson on June _ 5, 
1920, earried an appropriation of $12,000,- 
000, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers. 


River Crow Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 

River Raisin (Mich.), Battle of.—After 

Col. Lewis had occupied Frenchtown, Mich., 

Jan. 18, 18138, with 650 men, he was re- 


enforced by Gen. Winchester with about 
300 from the latter’s camp on the Maumee 
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River. These were stationed along the river 

outside the town, Before daylight on_ iis 

morning of Jan. 22 they were attacked by 

500 British under Col. Proctor, and 600 

Indians under Round Head and Walk-in-the- 

Water. Some 200 Americans were killed or 

wounded in battle or massacred after their 

surrender and Winchester and 700 men were 
made prisoners. Only 33 of Winchester’s 
detachment which arrived at Frenchtown 
are known to have escaped. The British lost 
24 killed and 158 wounded. 
Rivers and Harbors (see also Internal 
Improvements) : 
Act for improvement of— 
Criticized and reforms suggested in, 
by President Taft, 7489, 7517. 
Reasons for applying pocket veto 
to, 1201. 
Vetoed by President— 
Arthur, 4707. 
Discussed by, 4724. 
Cleveland, 6109. 
Polk, 2310. 
Tyler, 2183. 
Appropriations for, 416. 
Bill making, approval and reasons 
therefor, 4331. 
Discussed, 4362, 4833. 
Expenditures of, referred to, 4371. 
Recommended, 2558, 2666, 2711, 
3993, 5477. 
Should only be made after surveys, 
2204. 
Breakwater near mouth of Missis- 
sippi River, referred to, 988. 
Breakwaters for, referred to, 1126. 
Deepening of channels of, at Federal 
expense, recommended, 7489. 
Expenditures for, referred to, 4788. 
Discussed, 4197. 
Foreign powers, if friendly, should 
be allowed use of, 523, 
Fortifications for, recommended, 230, 
297, 318, 442, 447, 455, 477, 2055. 
Fortifications in, completed, 461. 
Improvement of, referred to, 1785. 
Recommended, 7690. : 
Opened to British vessels, 753. 
Closed, 941. 
Survey of, pos to, 1490. 
Waterway from the Lakes to the 
Gulf recommended, 7690. 

Rivers and Harbors Congress, National. 
(See National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress.) 

River Navigation, illustration, opposite 
1203. 

Roads, Post. (See Mail Routes an 
Transcontinental Highways.) : 

Roads, Public.—The Sixty-second Congress 


made an initial appropriation of $500,000 
to aid the state in improving public high- 
ways and an additional sum of $25,000 was 
voted for a committee to investigate the 
subject of federal aid in state road-building. 


- 
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The most recent data on the road: j : 
feet ane alates ore s of the country compiled by the Public Roads Bureau of the Depart- 
Milea 
State ge Per Cent Annual 
ula barney mae Mula. ate iste es ces % Rides ee Aagh ape Palade ee 
3 oe 55,446 11.0 $ 2,371,213 
Arkansas nett cease me. occ 2,000 pee ou 2,017,749. 
Californi ‘ pats ops 1,963,610 
ay AOA ae ee 13,000 Donat 
Octacnis , 61,039 21.2 21,646,638 
Colorado. .....2.2eeeeeeees 2,550 39,780 6.4 3,300,000 
ut 3,200 14,061 "018, 
f } 22.6 5,018,820 
310 - 3,674 8.5 943,377 
3,900 17,995 21.6 5,764,205 
13,200 80,669 16.4 5 
850 24,396 3.5 310 Oo 
12,800 95,647 13.4 10,183,353 
31,000 73,347 42.5 13,000,000 
1,500 104,074 1.4 14,549,622 
1,550 111,052 1.4 5,017.117 
13,900 57,916 24.0 3,380,000 
2,700 24,563 11.0 3,540,976 
3,525 23,537 14.9 3,859,415 
5 idan aance PRT co 2 1 al eae ee RE 3,100 16,459 18.8 5,750,135 
3 sank OD ge ae eee ae 9,100 18,681 48.8 9,124,303 
BORIG ARI ts ction Wield ae oP eie ate Oe ela ae es 10,600 74,190 14.3 10,673,153 
SintoeNa pire Fh ch ong Ye ness 7,000 93,517 7.5 10,567,711 
Mississippi 2,700 45,779 5.9 760,000 
NESTS. Ta Ns SA pi parla ae Aa 7,550 96,041 7.8 7,154,400 
Montanaentacsies masta nee ah cos 900 39,204 2.3 3,924,950 
PC DIAS eRe la cS c aprofayincd wi ce Sralans orotineas canes 1,450 80,272 1.8 3,85 
Nevada. .... 8 le A ely Die AP 340 12,182 2.8 W770 
OWE OIMDBDING, cic.hs, crac win. 68 0+ ajefekis de piece <0 2,000 14,020 14.5 2,004,685 
PICWGEIREV Ee aii iaiin’ os cache eee ace of ok, 6,050 14,817 41.0 6,708,922 
INGWEIN IL OXIDOS Stern. ot: etasmulternp ofa cities cakes 620 43,091 1.4 1,314,192 
DIGWRV OL KG OEE a aie cats te cioanie a hea ne 21,200 80,000 25.0 21 152,057 
North ‘Carolin. <i.0 025s). ath os Sa 6,850 50,758 13.5 ‘020, 
North Dakotas + ac siviistlss020% ae 1,160 68,796 1.8 3,208,000 
MFI Ge otal os Sk wictee ns dares Maes, alee 31,800 86,354 36.8 14,499,834 
OWighomn pn nes dak Ok na cmge eon ule 700 107,916 7 3,131,532 
Oregon.... eiepehe aiseib aya R= + aie> ge p= aie © 5,000 36,819 14.1 6,830,276 
Pireyivatia 10,600 91,556 11.6 14,753,876 
Rhode Island 750 2,170 34.5 1,135,671 
South Carokna 3,800 42,226 9.0 1,676,239 
South Dakota 800 96,306 8 3,031,710 
Davie tes OE cB tua hicile ceignrtieng At 8,880 46,050 19.2 2'978,000 
PLOXAR TES COE es oA cAI aE eS 12,300 128,960 9.6 11,325,727 
RR tree. TAS, opine & crash 1,650 8,810 18.6 2,770,491 
WORNOR GME oe aac se a clot oeale apes Bap 2,300 14,249 16.3 1,606,075 
Virpiniian nn Pec Oe ass SOLE LG Coke es 6,150 53,388 11.7 3,708,352 
Miuslingion 20s )2..0et0.ds8 ello. 6,300 42,428 14.9 7,256,306 
WESERV treINIOs is ot ta co 02 Duy a Popes «2 1,600 32,024 5.0 5,056,454 
Va od de, PAS eee oo ano Sue 15,500 77,280 20.1 9,284,175 
Wyoming ricecnctet ot Se rac aor eects ewe vee 14,797 4.1 929,215 
DREAMED EN Hie ree eT ale en eae ae ec EC ORS OL NC or OO Oar Gece et 2,478,552 
Mileage ce bomen OS: < aeiaeis Snetas aietbora= > aloisin!s wis ie oneafeye srenala ylassyatn sforen) sc veinse 299,135 
Percentage Improved Road Mileage...... “ 12.0 
Total Annual Expenditure... .......-.0c0ce cece cree ete een snceneeees -.. $286,098,113 


History.—The majority of the main Roman 
‘highways were built at public expense. 
They were maintained in part by the 
labor of soldiers and convicts or slaves, 
or by enforced service, which, in some in- 
stances, took the form of taxation. But in 
whatever form the maintenance, it was at 
the expense of the district through which 
the road passed. Tolls as a means of re- 
pairing highways were unknown to the Ro- 
mans. The supervision of the roads was 
intrusted to men of the highest rank. Au- 
gustus himself seems to have made those 
about Rome his special care. Cross roads 
were placed in charge of the local magis- 
trates, although occasionally a portion of .a 
road was assigned to some landowner to 
maintain at his own cost. 

The first record of road legijation in Eng- 
land goes back as far as 1285, and it pro- 
vides that the trees and bushes on both sides 
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of all roads for a distance of 200 feet shall 
be cut away to prevent robbers from lurk- 

.ing tnerein and rushing upon victims un- 
awares. 


In 1346 Edward III. authorized the first 
toll to be levied for the repair of roads. 
This commission was granted to the master 
of the Hospital of St. Giles and to John 
Holborn, authorizing them to levy toll on 
vehicles passing on the roads leading from 
the hospital to the old Temple of London, 
and also on an adjoining road called the 
Portal. In 1523 Parliament passed its first 
act relative to the repair of roads. 


The present road system of France was 
founded by Napoleon. He built many roads 
through the empire, among them the road 
over the Simplon Pass, which was com- 
menced in 1800 and required six years for 
-completion. It was under him that the 
_work was systematized and placed in the 
hands of a permanent body of engineers. 


Roads 


In 1775 paker 122 a French engineer, 
published a treatise on broken stone roads. 
His work preceded that of Macadam and 
Telford by about forty years. 


In the United States, there were few 
roads which could be called “improved” un- 
til the nineteenth century. In the earlier 
days of the Republic, there were many at- 
tempts to get the national government to 
build roads, but the only notable success 
of such attempts was the Cumberland Road, 
between Cumberland, Md., and Vandalia, 
Ill., a distance of about 800 miles. When 
the enthusiasm for internal improvements 
began around 1835 or 1840, the era of state 
road construction on a large scale got under 
way. However, except for roads built by 
private turnpike companies, the construction 
was still for the greater part local until in 
recent years the use of the automobile be- 
came well-nigh universal. It is estimated 
that about $300,000,000 is spent annually 
on the roads of the United States. 

Federal Aid.—President Wilson, July 11, 
1916, signed a bill, authorizing an expendi- 
ture of $85,000,000 in five years by the 
Federal government on condition that the 
states should expend amounts similar to 
those apportioned to them; $75,000,000 was 
for rural post roads, and $10,000,000 for 
roads and trails in national forests. 


(See also Transcontinental Highways.) 
Roads, Public; building of, discussed by 
President Harding, 8941. - 
Roads, Public and Rural Engineering, 
Office of, Agriculture Department.—This 


is a bureau of the Department of Agricul- 


ture devoted to the collection and dissem- 
ination of information regarding road man- 
agement; experiments in road making and 
road improvement; and scientific tests of 
road materials. The office lends its aid to 
local organizations having for. their object 
the improvement of public roads by supply- 
ing, upon request, drafts of tentative consti- 
tutions and by-laws and outlines of a work- 
ing policy. The advice given depends 
largely upon the objects for which the as- 
sociation is formed and the prevailing local 
conditions. The advice given through cor- 
respondence is supplemented by the distri- 
pution of various publications on road-mak- 
ing and maintenance; and where the move- 
ment is of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
it, representatives of the Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering are sent to 
address the local organizations and point 
out ways and means by which they can 
accomplish the best results. 


Roanoke Island (N. C.), Expedition to. 
—Butler’s Hatteras expedition of Aug, 26, 
1861, had opened Pamlico Sound and the 


Confederates had retired to Roanoke Island.° 


This island is about ten miles long’and was 
the key to all the rear defenses of Norfolk. 
Four-fifths of the supplies for Norfolk passed 
its guns. It was defended by Ben. Wise 
with 3,000 men. Jan. 7, 1862, Gen. Burn- 
side was ordered to unite with Flag Officer 
Goldsborough, in command of the fleet at 
Fortress Monroe, capture Newbern, reduce 
Fort Macon, and seize the Wilmington and 
Weldon railroad. On the night of Jan. 11 
the expedition arrived off Hatteras and en- 
countered a terrific storm. Several trans- 
ports were lost and the City of New York, 
with her cargo, worth a quarter of a million 
dollars, went to pieces. By Feb. 7 the re- 
mainder of the expedition had crossed the 
bar and proceeded up Croatan Channel. 
The Confederate fleet was driven up the 
channel. Their flagship—the Curlew—was 
set on fire by a shell and Burnside landed 
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10,000 men on Roanoke Island. The gar- 
rison of 2,675 officers and men was cap- 
tured and the Confederate fleet pursued to 
Elizabeth City and destroyed. Burnside lost 
250 men. 


Roanoke Island, N. C., thanks of Presi- 
dent to forces capturing, 3305. 


Robert College, establishment of, at 
Constantinople referred to, 3900. 


Rochdale Pioneers. See Co-operative 
Movement.) 


Rock Creek, D. C., construction of 
bridge over, referred to, 1844. 


Rock Island, Ill., bridge over Missis- 
sippi River at, 4148. 


Rock Island Arsenal, Ill., appropriation 
for, recommended, 4680, 4738. 


Rocky Mount (S. C.), Assault on.—July 
13, 1780, Thomas Sumter, with about 75 
men, made an attack upon the British post 
at Rocky Mount, thirty miles northwest of 
Camden, under command of Lieut.-Col. Turn- 
bull. The post consisted of two log houses 
perforated for small arms. Three unsuccess- 
ful assaults were made. The Americans 
finally withdrew after a loss of 13 killed and 
wounded, including Col, Reed. The British 
loss was about the same. ‘ 

Rodgers, The, dispatched for relief of 

Jeannette Polar Expedition, 4726. 
Rogatory Letters, report regarding exe- 


cution of, transmitted, 5570. 


Rogue River Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 


Rome, Italy: 


American college at, threatened con- 
fiscation of, 4801. 


Occupation of, by King of Ital 
ayes: » bY g Jy 


Protestants removed from, referred 
to, 3662, 3717. 


Sanitary conference at, 4918. 
Proclamation regarding, 4898. 
Roorback.—A general term for political 


forgery, or a fictitious report for political 
purposes, generally promulgated before an 
election. The name comes from a certain 
political story circulated in 1844 as an 
extract from Baron Roorback’s Tour 
Through the Western and Southern States. 


Roosevelt Dam, view of, opposite 6631. 


Roosevelt, Theodore.—Sept. 14, 1901, to 
March 4, 1909. 


(FIRST TERM, SEPT. 14, 1901-marcH 4, 
1905.) 


Twenty-ninth Administration (continued) 
Republican. 
Secretary 3 State— 
John Hay (continued). 
Secretary of the Treasury— 
Lyman J. Gage (continued). 
Leslie M. Shaw. 

Secretary a War— 
Elihu Root (continued). 
William H. Taft. 

Attorney-General— 

Philander C. Knox (continued). 
William H. Moody. 


Roosevelt 


Postmaster-General— 
Charles Emory Smith (continued). 
Henry C. Payne. 
Robert J. Wynne. 

Secretary of the Navy— 
John D. Long (continued). 
William H. Moody. 
Paul Morton. 


Secretary of Interior— 
Ethan A, Hitchcock (continued). 


Secretary of Agriculture— 
James Wilson (continued). 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor— 
George B. Cortelyou. 
Victor H. Metcalf. 


Roosevelt became President on the death 
of President McKinley, and took the oath of 
office Sept. 14, 1901. McKinley’s appointees 
were continued at the head of the executive 
departments for a time, the first change 
being the appointment of Leslie M. Shaw 
to succeed Lyman J. Gage as Secretary of 
the Treasury and Henry C. Payne to succeed 
Charles BE. Smith as Postmaster-General, 
Jan. 8, 1902. F 

Vice-President —At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, at Philadelphia, in 1900, 
President McKinley received the whole 730 
yotes in nomination for President, and 
Roosevelt received 729 for Vice-President 
(he not voting). Roosevelt was the fifth 
Vice-President to succeed to the Presidency 
by the death of the President in office, 
and the third to succeed by the death of 
the President by assassination. 


‘(SECOND TERM, MARCH 4, 1905-marcH 4, 
1909.) 


Thirtieth Administration—Republican. 
« Vice-President—Charles W. Fairbanks. 
Secretary of State— 
John Hay (continued). 
Elibu Root. 
: Robert Bacon. 
Secretary of the Treasury— 
Leslie M. Shaw (continued). 
George B. Cortelyou. 
Secretary of War— 
William H. Taft (continued). 
Luke E. Wright. 
Attorney-General— 
William H. Moody (continued). 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 
Postmaster-General— 
George B. Cortelyou. 
George von L. Meyer. 
Secretary of the Navy— 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 
Victor H. Metcalf. 
Truman H. Newberry. 
Secretary of the Interior— 
than A. Hitchcock (continued). 
James R. Garfield. 
Secretary of Agriculture— 
James Wilson (continued). 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor— 
Victor H. Metcalf (continued). 
Oscar 8. Straus. 
SECOND TERM—Nomination—The Re- 


lican party in National Convention at’ 
Pinca 0, une 22, 1904, nominated Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by acclamation. The plat- 


form of 1904 rehearsed the recent perform- 
ances of the Republican administrations, 
the gold standard established, the results in 
the nilip ines, the be inning. of the Pan- 
ama Canat irrigation of arid lands, increase 
of the navy; pledged the enforcement of 
anti-trust laws; reaffirmed protection ; fa- 
vored extension of reciprocity; upheld the 
gold standard; urged the increase of the 
merchant marine; declared for a larger 
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Navy; endorsed the exclusion of Chinese 
labor; declared for civil service reform: 
favored international arbitration ; urged in- 
quiry into the constitutionality of negro 
enfranchisement ; advocated equal laws for 
labor and capital; paid a tribute to the 
memory of President McKinley; and eulo- 
gized President Roosevelt. 


OppositionThe Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis, July 9, nominated 
Alton B. Parker on the first ballot over 
William R. Hearst. The Prohibition party, 
at Indianapolis, June 30, nominated Silas 
C. Swallow by acclamation, The People’s 
party, at Springfield, Ill., nominated Thom- 
as E. Watson by acclamation. The Social- 
ist party, at Chicago, May 5, nominated 
Eugene Debs by acclamation. The Social- 
ist Labor party, at New York, July 4, nom- 
inated Charles H. Corrigan by acclamation. 
The United Christian party, at St. Louis, 
May 2; the Continental party, at Chicago, 
Sept. 1; and the National Liberty (Negro) 
party, at St. Louis, July 7, placed candi- 


dates in the field. 


Party Affiliation —President Roosevelt 
from his earliest connection with politics 
was attached to the Republican alt In 
his earliest days, as a representative to 
the State legislature of New York, he main- 
tained a large degree of independence; yet 
he was chosen a delegate to the National 
Republican Convention in 1884, and was 
chairman of the delegation. He was an 
independent Republican in 1886, as a can- 
didate for the mayoralty of the City of 
New York. His identity with the Republi- 
can party became very close during the Har- 
rison administration and as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy under McKinley in 1897. 
In 1898 he was the Republican Governor 
of the State of New York. 


Vote.—The popular vote ran: Roosevelt, 
7,623,486; Parker, 5,077,971; Debs, 402,- 
283; Swallow, 258,536; Watson, 117,183; 
and Corrigan, 31,249, The electoral vote 
gave Roosevelt 336 and Parker 140. 


Political Complexion of Congress.—In the 
Fifty-seventh Congress (1901-1903) the Sen- 
ate, of 91 members, was composed of 29 
Democrats, 56 Republicans, 1 Populist, 1 
Silver party, 1 Fusionist, and 2 vacancies ; 
and the House, of 357 members, was made 
up of 153 Democrats, 198 Republicans, 3 
Populists, 1 Silver party, 1 Fusionist, with 
2 vacancies. In the Fifty-eighth Congress 
(1903-1905) the Senate, of 90 members, was 
composed of 32 Democrats and 58 Kepubli- 
cans, and the House, of 382 members, was 


- composed of 174 Democrats, 206 Republi- 


cans, 2 Union Labor, with 2 vacancies. In 
the Fifty-ninth Congress (1905-1907) the 
Senate, of 90 members, was composed of 
32 Democrats and 58 Republicans; and the 
House, of 386 members, was made up of 
136 Democrats and 250 Republicans. In the 
Sixtieth Congress (1907-1909) the Senate, 
of 92 members, was composed of 31 Demo- 
erats and 61 Republicans; and the House, 
of 386 members, was made up of 164 Dem- 
ocrats and 222 Republicans. 


Tariff.—President Roosevelt in his First 
Annual Message (page 6650) said: ‘‘There 
is general acquiescence in our present tariff 
system as a national policy. The first requi- 
site to our prosperity is the continuity and 
stability of this economic policy. .... Our 
experience in the past. has shown that 
sweeping revisions of the tariff are apt to 
produce conditions closely approaching 
panic in the business world. ... Reciprocity 
must be treated as the hand-maiden of pro- 
tection. Our first duty is to see that the 
protection granted by the tariff in every 
case where it is needed is maintained, and 
that reciprocity be sought for so far as it 
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ean safely be done: without injury to our 
home industries.” In his Second Annual 
Message (page 6712) the President seeks 
to refute the argument that a reduction of 
the tariff would curb trusts. He says: 

Many of the largest corporations, many 
of these which should certainly be included 
in any proper scheme of regulation,’ would 
not. be affected in the slightest degree by 
a change in the tariff save as such change 
interfered with the general prosperity of the 
country. The only relation of the tariff 
to big corporations as a whole is that the 
tariff makes manufactures profitable, and 
the tariff remedy proposed would be in 
effect simply to make manufactures unprofit- 
able. To remove the tariff as a punitive 
measure directed against trusts would in- 
evitably result in ruin to the weaker com- 
petitors who are struggling against them.” 
As a corrective to conditions, the President 
advises the extension of reciprocity treaties. 
“Wherever the tariff conditions,” he says, 
“are such that a needed change can not 
with advantage be made by the application 
of the reciprocity idea, then it ean be made 
outright by a lowering of the duties on a 
certain product.” In his Special Session 
Message of Nov. 10, 1903, the President 
discusses the proposed reciprocity treaty 
with Cuba. In his Sixth Annual Message 
(page 7050) the President says: “I most 
earnestly hope that the bill to provide a 
lower tariff for or else absolute free trade 
in Philippine products will become a law. 
No harm will come to any American indus- 
try; and while there will be some small 
but real material benefit to the Philippines, 
the main benefit will come by the showing 
made as to our purpose to do all in our 
power for their welfare.’’ In ‘this Seventh 
Annual Message (page 7083) on tariff revi- 
sion, the President says: ‘“‘This country is 
definitely committed to the protective sys- 
tem and any effort to uproot it could not 
but cause widespread industrial. disaster. 
. .. But in a country of such phenomienal 
growth as ours it is probably well that 
every dozen years or so the tariff laws 
should be carefully scrutinized so as to see 
that no excessive or improper benefits are 
conferred thereby, that proper revenue is 
provided, and that our foreign trade is en- 
couraged. . . . This means that the subject 
ean not with wisdom be dealt with in the 
year preceding a Presidential election, be- 
cause, aS a matter of fact, experience has 
conclusively shown that at such a time it 
is impossible to get men to treat it from the 
standpoint of public good, In my judgment 
the wise time to deal with the matter is 
immediately after such election.” In the 
same message the President favored the in- 
corporation of both income tax and inher- 
{tance tax as a part of the system of Fed- 
eral taxation. On page 7099, the President 
says: “There should be no tariff on any 
forest product grown in_this country, and 
in especial there should be no tariff on 
“wood pulp.” 

Civil Service—In his First Annual Mes- 
sage President Roosevelt (page 6673) urged 
appointment in all possible cases upon. the 
merit system, which he maintained was the 
only fair test of fitness; ‘all applicants 
should have a fair field and no favor, each 
standing on his merits as he is able to 
show them by practical test. In my judg- 
ment,” he says, ‘‘all laws providing for the 
temporary employment of clerks should 
hereafter contain a provision that they be 
selected under the Civil Service law.” In his 
Third Annual Message (page 6803) the mer- 
it system is reported as working most satis- 
factorily : “The completion of the reform of 
the civil service is recognized by good citi- 

_zens everywhere as a matter of the highest 
importance, and the success of the merit 
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system largely depends upon the effective- 
ness of the rules and the machinery pro- 
vided for their enforcement.” In his Fifth 
Annual Message (page 7011) the President 
says: “The question of politics in the ap- 
pointment and retention of the men engaged 
in merely ministerial work has been prac- 
tically eliminated in almost the entire field 
of Government employment covered by the 
civil service law.” In _a veto message 
of Keb. 5, 1909 (page 7176), the President 
urges that the employees engaged in the 
work of taking the thirteenth census be 
brought into the classified service and 
quotes Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who had 
charge of the census after 1890, as esti- 
mating that more than $2,000,000 and over 
a year’s time would have been saved had the 
force been so regulated, 


Public Debt.—The public debt of the 
United States during the years of President 
Roosevelt’s administration proper stood as 
follows: July 1, 1905, $989,866,772.00; 


- 1906, $964,435,686.79; 1907, $858,685,510 ; 


Nov. 1, 1908, $897,253,990.00. 


Commerce.—In his Gubernatorial Message 
to the legislature of New York, in 1899, 
Governor Roosevelt took his stand upon the 
principle of taxing and regulating corpora- 
tions and others who enjoyed franchises. 
To properly adjust taxation and to apply 
effective restriction were to be attained by 
investigation of conditions. “The first es- 
sential,’’ he said, “is knowledge of the facts 
—publicity.” This sentiment led to the de- 
sire expressed in his First Annual Message 
(page 6649) for the appointment of a Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor. “It should 
be his province to deal,’ he said, ‘‘with 
commerce in its broadest sense; including 
among many other things, whatever con- 
cerns labor and all matters affecting the 
great business corporations and our mer- 
chant marine.” In this Second Annual Mes- 
sage (page 6712) he said: “I believe that 
monopolies, unjust discriminations; which 
prevent or cripple competition, fraudulent 
over-capitalization, and other evils in trust 
organizations and practices which injuri- 
ously affect interstate trade, can be prevent- 
ed under the power of Congress to ‘regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States’ through regula- 
tions and requirements operating directly 
upon such commerce, the instrumentalities 
thereof, and those engaged therein.” In 
speaking of the working of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, the President said 
in his Third Annual Message (page 6785): 
“Publicity in corporate affairs will tend to 
do away with ignorance and will afford 
tacts upon which intelligent action may be 
taken. Systematic, intelligent investigation 
is already developing facts the knowledge 
of which is essential to a right understand- 
ing of the needs and duties of the business 
world. The Department of Commerce will 
be not only the clearing house for informa- 
tion regarding the business transactions of 
the Nation, but the executive arm of the 
Government to aid in strengthening our 
domestic and foreign markets, in perfecting 
our transportation facilities, in building up 
our merchant marine, in preventing the en- 
trance of undesirable immigrants, in im- 
proving commercial and other industrial 
conditions and in bringing together on com- 
mon ground those necessary partners in 
his Fourth Annual Message (page 6901) he 
industrial progress—capital and labor. In 
said: “Above all else we must strive to 
keep the highways of commerce open to all 
on equal terms; and to do this it is neces- 
sary to put a complete stop to all rebates. 
In his Fifth Annual Message (page 6974) 
the President said: “‘I am in no sense hos- 
tile to corporations, This is an age of 
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combination, and any effort to prevent all 
combination will be not only useless, but 
in the end vicious, because of the contempt 
for law which the failure to enforce law 
inevitably produces. . The corporation 
has come to stay, just as the trade union 
has come to stay. Each can do and has 
done great good. Each should be favored 
so long as it does good. But each should 
be sharply checked where it acts against 
law and justice.” The President’s Special 
Message of May 4, 1906, explicitly sets 
forth the conditions of the Standard Oil 
Company and the railroads as they appear 
to the Bureau of Corporations. Stock 
Yard and Packing House abuses are dealt 
with in his message of June 4, 1906. 


In his Sixth Annual Message (page 7078) 
the President said: ‘Among the points to 
be aimed at should be the prohibition of 
unhealthy competition, such as by render- 
ing service at an actual loss for the pur- 
pose of crushing out competition, the pre- 
vention of inflation of capital, and the pro- 
hibition of a corporation’s making exclu- 
sive trade with itself a condition of having 
any trade with itself.” 


Roosevelt, Theodore: 

Addresses before— 
Interparliamentary Union, 6891. 
Luther Place Memorial Church, 

Washington, D. C., 6972. 
Spanish War Veterans, 6699. 

Agricultural, needs of, 6655, 6727, 
6905, 7047, 7091, 7257. 

Alaska, policy -on development and 
administration of, 6725, 6793, 
6799, 6918, 6920, 6941, 7019, 7052, 
7103, 7230. 

Amendments to Constitution sug- 

gested, regarding— 
Corporations, control of, 6649. 
Income tax, 7044. - 
Marriage and divorce laws, 7048. 

Americanism discussed, 6709, 6915, 
7059. 

Anarchists, exclusion of, urged, 6643, 
6651, 7008. 

Annual Messages of—First, 6641; 
Second, 6709; Third, 6784; Fourth, 
6894; Fifth, 6973; Sixth, 7023; 
Seventh, 7070; Highth, 7198. 

Anti-trust law discussed, 6712, 6790, 
6975, 7073, 7078, 7126, 7191, 7194, 
7343. 

Arbitration, international, discussed, 
6717, 6923, 6993, 7113, 7118. (See 
also Hague, Peace, War.) 

Army policy discussed, 6669, 6693, 
6721, 6804, 6927, 6935, 6999, 7068, 
7112, 7234. . 

Battleship fleet cruise around the 
world, 7115, 7237. 

Biography of, 6637. 

Business, attitude toward, 6645, 6712, 
6898, 7036, 7079, 7140, 7193, 7199, 
7202. (See also Corporations.) 

Capital and Labor. (See Labor, Busi- 
ness.) ; 

Child labor, legislation against, 6898, 
6983, 7036, 7090, 7189, 7342. 
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China, policy toward, 6678, 6915, 
7010, 7123, 7149. 

Chinese immigration discussed, 6650, 
7009. 

Civil Service policy, 6672, 6803, 6970, 
7010. 


Coast defences, condition of, 6927, 
7000, 7284. 

Colombia, relations with, 6741, 6747, 
6806, 6810, 6815, 6825. (See also 
- Panama and Panama Canal.) 

Conservation of Natural Resources 
discussed, 7094, 7258, 7264. (See 
also Water power sites.) 

Corporations, government control 
over, 6646, 6711, 6784, 6974, 7023, 
7038, 7072, 7079, 7130, 7139, 7190, 
7193, 7199, 7216. 

Country life, improvement of, 7253. 

Cuba, policy toward, 6660, 6682, 7056, 
7121, 7234. 

Currency system, elasticity and sta- 
bility of, 6654, 6715, 6787, 6914, 
6989, 7049, 7080, 7198. 

Death of, announced, 8685. 

Disarmament discussed, 6922, 6993, 
7118. 

District of Columbia, needs and con- 
dition of, 6650, 6728, 6804, 6896, 
6902, 6943, 6982, 7012, 7036, 7045, 
7189, 7356, 7361. 

Divorce. (See Marriage and Divorce.) 

Executive orders concerning— 

China, negotiations with, on import 
duties, 6700. 
Civil Service— 
Positions under, 6707, 6892, 6893. 
Suspension of rules of, 6970, 6971. 
Civil War Veterans— 
Excused from services to attend 
funeral, 6706. 

Preferance in appointments and 
retention to be given, 6703. 
Consular officers’ acceptance of cer- 
tain appointments from foreign 
governments, without permission, 

6704. , 

Flags at half-mast for J. S. Morton 
and Lord Pauncefote, 6705. 

Government employees’ solicitation 
for increased pay and coaching 
civil service examinations, 6703, 
6970. 

Henry of Prussia, Prince, committee 
to entertain, 6703. 

Indian Service physicians’ private 
practise, 6893. 

Lands in Kansas, boundaries of, 
changed, 6706. 

Lands opened to settlement in Black 
Mesa Forest Preserve, 6700. 

Lands reserved in Alaska, 6701; 
Arizona, 6704, 6705; California, 
6701, 6702, 6706; Culebra Is., 
6703; Fort Yuma Abandoned 
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Military Reservation, 6704, 6705; 
Nebraska, 6709; Philippines, 
6701; Porto Rico, 6708; Wash- 
ington, 6706. 

Navy, pay in, and discharges from, 
6700, 6702, 6703, 6707, 6708. 

Neutrality of Government officials 
in Russo-Japanese War, 6892. 

Panama Canal engineers, pay for, 
6970. 

Passport regulations, 6708. 

Philippine Islands, military govern- 
ment in, placed under civil, 
6692. 

Revenue Cutter officers, retirement 
of, 6708. 

Spanish-American War Veterans 
excused from services to attend 
ceremony, 6706. — 

Surveyor general of Arizona, loca- 
tion of office of, 6704. 

Finances, state of, 7082, 7198. 

Foreign policy, 6921, 7230. (See also 
China; Japan; Cuba; Arbitration, 
International; Monroe Doctrine.) 

Forests, preservation of, 6656, 7005, 
7097, 7219, 7265, 7303. 

Government service discussed, 6650, 
6728, 6897, 6988, 6990, 7035, 7126, 
7189, 7208, 7342. 

Grave of, illustration of, opposite 
8832. 

Hague Peace Conferences and Court 
of Arbitration discussed, 6664, 
6718, 6794, 6923, 6991, 6993, 7065, 
7117, 7120. 

Hawaii, policy toward, 6660, 6663, 
6921, 7018, 7051, 7232. 

Tllustrations of, 6636, 6692, 6916, 
6948. 

Immigration problem discussed, 6651, 
6715, 6788, 6916, 7007. 

Inaugural Addresses, 6638, 6930. 

Income tax discussed, 7042, 7044, 
7083. 

Indians, policy toward, 6674, 6726, 
6802, 6911, 7014. 

Inheritance taxes discussed, 7042, 
7083. 

Injunctions in labor disputes dis- 
cussed, 6983, 7027, 7086, 7128, 7190, 
7213, 7342. 

Insurance companies, regulation of, 
6710, 6901, 6986, 7290. 

Interstate commerce, control of, 6712, 
6898, 7193, 7199, 7202. ice 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
powers of, 6977, 7129, 7200, 7342. 
Interstate Commerce Law discussed, 

6655, 7038, 7217, 7342. 

Trrigation policy of, 6658, 6724, 6801, 
6908, 7004, 7095. : 

Japanese in United States, problem 
of, discussed, 7055, 7364. 
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Judges, decisions of, denoun 
7028, 7141, 7211. ” wee Cake 

ager an discussed, 6728, 

, 6982 7087, 71 
7206, 7208, 7342, pS 

Labor problem discussed, 6715, 6895, 
6899, 6973, 7071, 7090, 7194, 7209. 
(See also Strikes, Trade Unions, 
Injunctions.) 

Land, public, policy toward disposi- 
tion and preservation of, 6725, 
6790, 6800, 7004, 7038, 7096, 7100, 
7266, 7302. 

Marriage and divorce laws discussed, 
6942, 7048. 

Meat-packing industry, control of, 
7038, 7080, 7291, 7298. 

Merchant marine discussed, 6653, 
6788, 6914, 7005, 7049, 7362. 

Messages—Annual, Special, Transmit- 
ting, Veto. (See Annual Messages; 


Special Messages; Transmitting 
Messages; Veto Messages.) 
Monroe Doctrine discussed, 6664, 


6923, 6996, 7058. 

Navy, policy toward, 6667, 6722, 
6806, 7000, 7067, 7114, 7117, 7147, 
7236. 

Negro problem discussed, 7029, 7032. 

Negro troops, discharge of, discussed, 
7329, 7337, 7347. 

Orders, executive. 
Orders.) 

Panama, independence of, discussed, 
6747, 6809, 6815, 6825. 

Panama Canal— 

Acquisition of right to build, 6808, 
6815, 6827, 6857, 7020, 7348. 

Description of, 7020, 7305. 

Work on, progress of, 7100, 7231, 
7269, 7280. 

Peace, preservation of, 6666, 6921, 
6992, 7062, 7066, 7117, 7150. (See 
also Arbitration.) 

Philippine Islands, policy toward and 
conditions in, 6661, 6720, 6738, 
6799, 6928, 7016, 7051, 7232. 

Pictures of, 6916, 6948. 

Porto Rico, policy toward and condi- 
tions in, 6660, 6681, 6720, 7018, 
7051, 7104, 7233, 7300. 

Portrait of, 6636. 

Proclamations concerning— 

Arms and munitions, export,of, to 
Santo Domingo, 6968. 

Cleveland, Grover, death of, 6961. 
Creek Indians, agreement with, 
6696. ' 
Copyright with Cuba, 6781; Nor- 

way, 6954. 

Extraordinary session of Congress, 
6780; Senate, 6779, 6951, 6967. 
Filipinos, amnesty for insurgent, 

6 . 
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Hay, John, death of, 6955. 

Jamestown Exposition, 6952. 

Lands opened to settlement in 
Idaho, 6687, 6874; New Mexico, 
6872; North Dakota, 6882; Okla- 
homa, 6889; South Dakota, 6873, 
6875; Utah, 6956. 

Lands reserved in Alaska, 6697; 
Hawaii, 6867; Idaho, 6953; Okla- 
homa, 6695; Porto Rico, 6778. 

Lincoln, Abraham, centennial cele- 

bration of birth of, 6966. 
Facsimile of, 7044. 

Louisiana Purchase 
holding of, 6686. 

McKinley, William, assassination 
of, 6639. 

Neutrality in Russo-Japanese war, 
6868. 

Reciprocity tariff agreement with 
Netherlands, 6962; Spain, 6966. 
Tariff duties, suspension of, with 
Cuba, 6690; Germany, 7283; 

Panama, 6954, 

Thanksgiving, 6640, 6698, 6782, 
6889, 6964, 6969. 

Race suicide discussed, 7048. 

Railroads, government control over, 
discussed, 6655, 6902, 6977, 6981, 
7038, 7079, 7086, 7190, 7200, 7342. 

Socialism denouneed, 6985, 7191, 
7210. 

Special messages concerning— 
Animal contagious diseases, 6948. 
Army, services of, in Philippines, 

6693. 

Barry, Commodore, monument to, 
6946. 

Battleships, construction of, 7147. 

Beef-packers, judicial decision con- 
cerning, 7291. 

_ Coast defences, 7284. 
Conservation of natural resources, 

7258. 

Country life, improvement of, 7253. 

Cuba, reciprocity) with, 6682, 6741, 
6743 


Exposition, 


Dependent children, care of, 7358. 

District of Columbia, needs of, 
7356. 

District of 
tions, 6944. 

Japanese in San Francisco, 7364. 

Jones, John Paul, removal of re- 
mains of, 6946. f 

Land laws, 7302. 

Legislation, miscellaneous, neces- 
sary, 7126, 7189, 7341. 

Marriage and divorce statistics, 
6942. 

Martinique, disaster in, 6680. 

Medical corps of Army, 6936. 

Naval Academy, hazing at, 6937. 

Negro regiments, discharge of, 
7329, 7337, 7347. 


Columbia’s corpora- 
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Oil industry, 7293. 
Ordnance Bureau of Army, 6936. 
Panama Canal— 

French interests on, purchase of, 
7348, 

Right to dig, actions regarding, 
6827, 6859. (See also Panama 
and Colombia.) 

Visit to, 7305. 

Work on, 7269, 7280. 

Philippine Islands, scientific sur- 

veys of, 6944. 

Philippine tariff measure, 6737. 
Porto Rico, visit to, 7299. 
Railroad discriminatory rates, in- 

vestigation of, 7287. 

Secret Service investigation of Con- 

gress, 7240, 

Shipping subsidies, 7362. 
Stockyards, investigation of, 7296. 
War Department bureaus, 6936. 

Speeches of. (See Addresses.) 

Strikes and lockouts discussed, 7036, 
7089, 7345. (See also Labor, Trade 
Unions, and Injunctions.) 

Tariff discussed, 6649, 6713, 7083, 
7346. 

Trade unions discussed, 6650, 6783, 
6897, 6974, 7072, 7213, 7345. 
(See also Labor, Injunctions and 
Strikes.) 

Transmitting messages with reports 
of and concerning, information 
about, and accompanying— 

Alaska Boundary Tribunal, U. 8. 

agent on, 6826, 

Alaska, natives of, 6941. 
Alaskan Salmon Commission, 6860. 
American citizens detained as 

British prisoners of war, 6681, 

6858. 

American Republics, Bureau of, 

building for, 6824. 

Animal Industry Bureau, 6734, 
6857, 6935. 
Anthracite Coal Commission, 6737. 
Army construction costs, 6740, 

6866, 6947. 

Beef-packing industry, 6949. 
Beet-sugar industry, 6865, 6947. 
Bills returned to Congress, 6733, 

6736, 6863, 6864, 6865, 6942, 6944. 

Boll weevil, 6949. 
Boundary line between Colorado, 

New Mexico and Oklahoma, 6937. 

Calaveras Big Tree Grove, preserva- 

tion of, 6859. 

China and Korea, changes in judi- 

cial system of U. 8. in, 6939. 

Claims against United States, 6730, 

6734, 6824, 6826, 6858, 6859, 6866, 

6935, 7365. 

Claims of U. 8S. citizens against 

Colombia, 6681, 6735, 6864. 

Coffee Study congress, 6731. 
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Colombia and United States, treaty 
between, 6826. 


Colorado labor disturbances, 6942. 
Commerce reports of consular and 


diplomatic officers, 6734, 6866, 
6940. 

Commerce and Labor,~ Secretary 
of, 6823. 

Corporations, Commissioner of, 
6935. 


Customs Congress of the American 
Republics, 6737. 

Experiment. stations of Agricul- 
ture Department, 6733, 6861. 

Five Civilized Tribes, commission 
to, 6864. 

Foreign Exchange stability, 6735, 
6825, 6941. 

Fort Sherman Military Reservation, 
landsrin, 6937.) 22° 

Hague Arbitration cases, U. 8. v. 
Mexico, 6731, 6941. 

Indian Territory, abuses in, 6863. 

Insurance Convention, 7290. 

_Isle of Pines, 6739. 

Isthmian Canal Commission, 6730, 
6938. 

Italian citizens killed by mob in 
Mississippi, 6731. 

Kosciusko statue, 6860. 

Land owned and oceupied by Gov- 
ernment, 6739, 6824. 

Louisiana Purchase Commission’s 
financial statement, 6681, 6729, 
6732, 6740, 6771, 6825, 6857, 6862, 
6865, 6866, 6932. 

Mabini, regulations 
6735. 

Naturalization of aliens, 6935. 

Niagara Falls, preservation of, 
7289. 

Pan-American Railway 
sioner of U. S., 6865. 

Panama, insurrection establishing 
Republic of, U. 8. action in, 6741, 
6747, 6771. 

Panama, state of, 6862, 6865. 

Philippine Commission, 6732, 6861, 
6939. 

Philippine Islands, sale of land in, 
6815. 

Porto Rico— 

Collector of customs at, conduct 
of, 6860. 

Government in, 6681. 

Governor of, 6730, 6771, 6932. 

Ordnances granting concessions 
in, 6730, 6732, 6733, 6825, 6933, 
6934. 

Public Lands 6863, 
6947, 6949. 

Pulaski statue, 6860. 

Red Cross in foreign lands, 6863. 

Santo Domingo, treaty with, 6950. 


concerning, 


commis- 


Commission, 
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Sanitary Convention of the Ameri- 
can Republics, 6737, 6824. 

State Department vehicles, 6862. 

Sugar cane experiments, 6949. 


Treaties with Colombia, 6740; 
Cuba, 6740, Panama, 6816. 
Washington, bust of, 6858. 
White House repairs, 6739. 
Trusts, attitude toward, 6648. (See 


also Corporations.) 


Union labor in Government service, 
6783. (See also Trade Unions and 
Labor.) 
Veto Messages concerning— : 
Army officers, undesirable, 6773, 
6774, 6775. 

Civil Service appointments in Cen- 
sus Bureau, 7176. 

Claims for damages done by Army, 
6774. 

Desertion from Army and Navy, 
6684. 

Legislation, duplicate, 6772. 

South Carolina judicial districts, 
6772. 

Water power sites, 6777, 7151. 

War, problem of, 6717, 6993, 7065, 
7120. (See also Arbitration and 
Peace.) | 

Water power sites, control of, dis- 
cussed, 6659, 6777, 7151, 7154, 
7346. 

World War command refused to, 
8260. 


Rosebud Indian Reservation, South 
Dakota, opened for settlement, 6875. 


Rosin Industry. (See Turpentine and 


Rosin Products.) 

Rough Riders, referred to, 6637. 
Roumania.—Roumania is situated in south- 
eastern Europe, at the northeast of the 
Balkan Peninsula. It is bounded on the 
north by Russia (Ukraine) and Poland; on 
the west by Hungary and Jugo-Slavia; on 
the south by Bulgaria; and on the east by 
the Black Sea. Before the World War, 
Roumania consisted chiefly of the two dis- 
tricts of Moldavia and Wallachia; as a re- 
sult of the victory of the Entente Allies, 
Roumania annexed Bessarabia, to the north- 
east, and Bukowina and Transylvania to the 
west. The Dobruja is the section north of 
Bulgaria between the Danube and. the 
Black Sea; part of it was annexed from 
Bulgaria as a result of the latter’s defeat 
in the Second Balkan War. 


Physical Features.—Roumania proper, or 
Moldavia and Wallachia, is enclosed main- 
ly in the basin of the Danube, the plain 
consisting of rich pasture and agricultural 
land, the intermediate region of the vine- 
yard and fruit districts and the higher slopes 
and valleys of birch, larch and pine forests. 
Bessarabia is flat, except for thickly-wooded 
spurs of the Carpathian Mountains; it is 
extremely fertile. The Dobruja is also flat 
and fertile, but higher. (Transylvania is 
mountainous, with many valleys which make 
its agriculture and stock-raising abundant ; 
it contains valuable mineral deposits, espe- 
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cially salt, gold, silver and coal. Bukowina 
is less mountainous and has few minerals, 
but also is extremely fertile. 

In practically all sections of Roumania, 
the rivers play an important part .in the 
development of the country, and the Danube 
especially is a valuable means of transpor- 
tation, although it is frozen over for some 
of the winter months. The climate of Rou- 
mania is extreme in both winter and 
summer. 


History.—The Kingdom of Roumania had 
its origin in the union of the Danubian 
Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
and the addition thereto of a strip of south- 
ern Bessarabia, under the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856. The principalities were an tntegral 
part of the Turkish Dominions, but for 
many years a spirit of independence had 
been exhibited, although tribute was paid 
to the Sultan. In 1859 the Conventions 
of the two principalities met at Bucharest 
and JaSsy and elected Prince Alexander 
John Cuza as ruler, under the suzerainty of 
the Porte. Prince Cuza reigned from 1859- 
1866, in which year he abdicated, and 
Prince Charles Antony of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen was elected in his stead. By 
the Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878, the 
new Principality was recognized as an in- 
dependent State,/ and the territory of the 
Dobruja was recognized as part of the 
Principality. Roumania kept aloof from the 
First Balkan War, but entered the Second 
Balkan War against Bulgaria. (See Balkan 
Wars.) Her rivalry with Bulgaria was a 
prime factor in inducing Roumania to cast 
in her lot with the Allies in the World 
War on August 27, 1916. The Central 
Powers were prepared for that move, and 
in the following winter overran the country 
with their forces, which captured Bucharest 
in December, 1916. By February, 1917, al- 
most all of Roumania was in the hands of 
the enemy, and in March, 1918, Roumania 
joined Soviet Russia in signing a humiliat- 
ing peace with the Central Powers. For 
the gains in territory achieved as a result of 
the final defeat of her enemies, see above 
and World War. 


Government.—On March 14 (27), 1881, 
Roumania obtained the status of a kingdom, 
recognized as such by all the Great Powers, 
- the Prince being crowned at Bucharest on 
May 9 (22), 1881. The crown is hereditary 
in the male line of the house of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, and by a law of March 
14 (27), 1889, Prince Ferdinand of Hohen- 
zollern, nephew of the King, was declared 
heir-presumptive to the throne. 


Under the old Constitution, there was a 
parliament of two houses; but the change 
in territory has necessitated changes in 
government which are; not yet~stable. In 
1920, the Senate consisted of 170 members, 
including the heir to the throne, 19 bishops 
and 4 university representatives. The geo- 
pence distribution was—Old Kingdom, 

2 Transylvania, 45; Bessarabia, 24; 
Bukowina, 19. The Chamber of Deputies 
had 347 members, with 168 from the old 
kingdom, 112 from Transylvania, 51 from 
Bessarabia and 16 from Bukowina. All tax- 
paying citizens of the age of 21 and over 
are electors. The king has a suspensive 
veto over legislation, and exercises the exe- 
ecutive power through a prime minister and 
a cabinet of ministers in charge of the sev- 
eral executive departments. : 

For local government, the new terri- 
tory is divided into 77 districts: each with 
a prefect, a tax receiver and a civic council. 
In 1919, Roumania had a total of 735 dis- 
tricts and 5,864 communes, 

The law is based phncpars upon the 
' Code Napoléon, and the courts consist of 


= 
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communal and circuit courts with appeals 
to the sessional courts. 


Area and Population.—The area and popu- 
lation of the new Roumania are given as 
follows: 


Country Sq. Miles Population 
Old Roumania . 7,904,104 
Transylvania . 2,678,367 
Bukowina .,.. 800,098 
Bessarabia 2,344,800 
Banatingeencr 1,582,133 
Crisana Gat. sss 1,316,981 
Maramuresh) 3 7.oneeeer © 766,666 

Total warerestete 17,393,149 


The distribution of new territory to Rou- 
mania after the World War did not follow 
strictly the lines of nationality, so that the 
kingdom comprises within itself many minor 
nationalities. In the east, there are many 
Magyars, and in the southeast, many Saxons 
and Swabes. Bukowina contains a consid- 
erable proportion of Germans and Ukrain- 
ians. The Dobruja and Bessarabia are ex- 
tremely mixed racially, with a majority of 
Turks and Tartars in the former; and the 
districts along the Danube contain many 
Serbs and Bulgars. 


The capital and largest town is Buchar- 
est, with an estimated population of 325,- 
006, in 1918; since that year, it has almost 
tripled. There are twelve other towns with 
a population above 50,000. 

Of the total population in 1918, there 
were 9,700,000 members of the Orthodox 
Church, 1,455,000 Greek Catholics, 1,485,000 
Roman Catholics, 1,345,000 Protestants 
835,000 Jews, 45,000 Mohammedans and 
17,500 Armenians. The clergy of the Na- 
tional Orthodox Church are paid by the 
state, and those of other denominations re- 
ceive subventions; but free liberty of re- 
pstons worship and affiliation is guaranteed 
oa 


Before the World War, a census showed 
60% of illiteracy, with 40% among the 
army recruits. Pre-war figures show 5,370 
public elementary schools, with 9,030 teach- 
ers and 620,000 pupils. 


Finance.—Before being conquered by the 
Central Powers during the World War, the 
annual budget was in the neighborhood of 
$125,000,000. Latest figures for the public 
debt placed it at slightly above $1,000,000,- 
000. The unit of currency is the gold leu, 
equal to $0.20 in United States currency. 


Production and Industry.—The soil of the 
Wallachian Plain, and of the lower districts 
of Moldavia, is among the most fertile in 
the world, and the productive vineyards 
and orchards have an acreage of 470,000. 
Since 1886 State control has prevented 
the further depletion of the forest area, 
which lies principally in the mountain val. 
leys of northwest Moldavia. Petroleum 
salt, lignite and brown coal are found and 
largely worked, salt being a Government 
monopoly, while iron, copper, lead, mercury, 
cinnabar, cobalt, nickel, pein eae arsenic, 
and china clay also occur. he petroleum 
(and ozokerite) industry is reviving, and 
now assumes first-class importance. Stone, 
granite, and marble are now largely worked, 
and amber is found in valuable quantities. 
There are many mineral springs, and some 
of the State-supported spas are much fre- 
quentow Baltzateshte in particular being a 
avorite resort for invalids from eastern Eu- 
rope. 


About 80% of the people are engaged in 
agriculture. Before the War, the official 
estimate of the distribution of the 35,000,- 
000 acres of Roumania included: Ploughed 
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lands, 13,000,000 acres; forests; 5,700,000 ; 
fallow lands, 1,300,000 ; pasture, 8,000,000 ; 


meadows, 1,500,000. stimates for the 
leading crops in 1919 were as follows: 
Tons 

Crop Acreage Produced 
UOOGUE Stir Si tidikkat ieee 2,950,000 50,000 
Barley « sticisiet tierce 585,000 ~ 245,000 
CY CMB ctacmiaravs 4 ss te coaherencien: 218,000 87,000 
ORES Mats we cicrcn simone s 595,000 210,000 
IMaIZe Pc iearscs tee aelcles 4,838,00 


Sugar beets also are grown, the pre-war 
production of sugar being about 33,000,000 
kg. annually. Before the War, the annual 
production of tobacco was 7,700,000 kg. 


The latest figures for farm animals 
showed 300,000 horses, 1,050,000 cattle, 1,- 
655,000 sheep, 85,000 goats and 370,000 
swine, 

There are extremely valuable petroleum 
deposits, and the annual average pre-war 
production of petroleum was close to 2,- 
000,000 metric tons. Other minerals 
ss eae are copper, iron manganese and 
salt. 

In 19138, the imports into Roumania were 
valued at $115,000,000 and the exports at 
$130,000,000. In 1915, the imports were 
$65,000,000 and the exports, $110,000,000. 
In 1915, the chief imports were vegetable 
textiles and manufactures, and metals and 
manufactures, followed by clothing, silks, 
wool. The chief export was grain, followed 
by petroleum and beans and oil seed. The 
trade was chiefly, with Austria-Hungary and 
Germany. 


In a recent year the United States 
imported from Roumania goods valued at 
$22,311 and exported thither goods valued 
at $11,093,037. 

In the last year for which figures are 
available, the most important products ex- 
ported by the United States to Roumania, 
in order of value, were as follows: Boots 
and shoes, clothing, iron and steel pipes and 
fittings, mining machinery and engines and 
parts, automobiles, cotton cloths, copper 
manufactures. 

Communications.—Before the War, the 
merchant navy of Roumania consisted of 
760 vessels, of 240,000 tons, including 133 
steamers, of 41,000 tons. The Danube has 
long been under international control, but 
after the World War the power of Rou- 
mania over its control was increased. The 
railways are under state operation; in 
1915 their mileage was 2,315. Before the 
war there were 3,100  post-offices, 5,600 
miles of telegraph lines, 16,000 miles of tele- 
graph wire, 3,145 telegraph offices, 7 urban 
telephone systems, with 1,000 miles of line 
and 24,600 miles of wire, and 8,000 inter- 
urban systems, with 24,000 miles of . line 
and 45,000 miles of wire. 


Roumania: 
Consular convention with, 4622, 4627. 
Referred to, 4757. 
Diplomatic relations with, 3989, 3994. 
Evacuation and restoration of, by 
Germany, essential, 8424. 
Independence of, announced, 4562. 
New boundaries assigned to, 8731. 
Persecution of Israelites in, 4017, 
4121, 4122. ; 
Trade-marks, treaty regarding, 4667. 
Treaty with, 4658. 
Roumania, Treaties with. 


(For details 
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‘tires. 


Rubber 


of the consular convention of 1881 see 
Consular Conventions.) 


Round Island, assemblage on, 
persed, 2585. 


Round Valley Reservation, Cal.: 
Allotments of land to Indians on, 
4955. 


Payment for 
- 4781. 


Reduction of, discussed, 5178, 5494. 
Rover, The, crew of, murdered, 3830. 


Ruatan Island, convention between 
Great Britain and Honduras regard- 
ing, 2955. 


Rubber Industry.—Crude rubber is pre- 


pared from a milky sap (latex) of certain 
plants found between the latitude of 30° 
north latitude and 30° south. In other 
words, the plants which give rubber age 
found only in tropical or semi-tropical cli- 
mates. Crude rubber is produced in South 
America, Central America, Asia and Africa, 
and on many tropical islands, but the best 
rubber comes from the valley of the Ama- 
zon, of which the seaport is Para. 


The first importation of rubber into the 
United States was regarded as a curiosity, 
and no commercial value was placed upon 
it. It could be bought for about five cents 
a pound. Around 1825 some hundred pairs 
of rubber shoes, were brought in and sold, 
however. In 1833 the Roxbury India Rub- 
ber Company was formed to make rubber 
varnish, but failed several years later when 
its rubber varnish was found impracticable. 


The history of the rubber industry in its 
modern aspects begins with the invention 
of the vulcanizing process around 1840 by 
Goodyear and Hancock, although methods 
of utilizing soft rubber had been perfected 
several years previously. However, many 
difficulties were encountered in transmitting 
the vulcanizing process to the various meth- . 
ods of manufacturing various articles. so 
that many branches of the rubber industry 
did not become stable until many years 
after 1840. For instance, it was not until 
1860 that the manufacture of various drug- 
gists’ sundries made of rubber became estab- 
lished on a firm basis. 


In 1877, the first solid rubber tires were 
manufactured, followed shortly by the pneu- 
matic tires. Soon the demand for tires be- 
came greater than the demand for other 
rubber goods, and the adjoining figures will 
show the predominating position played in 
the rubber industry by the production of 
Indeed, it was the great demand for 
tires which stimulated so tremendously the 
cost of rubber which has characterized the 
industry of late years, although to some 
extent the prices have advanced because 
of wasteful methods of collecting rubber 
and because insufficient rubber acreage has 
been planted to atone for the acreage de- 
stroyed. : 

There have been many attempts to manu- 
facture artificial or synthetic rubber, but 
up to the present time none of them has 
succeeded, aitougk many other substances 
today are used as admixtures in the rubber 
industry. ; 

A special report of the Census Bureau 
gives complete statistics of the rubber in- 
dustry in the United States. The report 
covers twelve months just before the rela- 
tions of the United States with the war in 


dis- 


improvements, 4692, 


Rubber 

Total 
No. Establishments ........ 342 
Persons Engaged .......... r 88,821 
Gapitall sta aieten sat cekiscsis ees $267,671,422 


Salaries and/ Wages £9 ,98 
REN Gane ohaxesnies eyes ce aasie os 2,226,322 
Copt of Matetiats acu oss 0s 163,034,713 
Valire Of Products. <0si..5 a0 300,993,796 
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Establishments Producing Chiefly— 


The following figures reveal the growth of the rubber industry in the United States 


in recent years :— 
Report Year 


No. Establishments ..... 342 
Persons Engaged a4 88,821 
Capitals wisesk .$267,.671,422 
Salaries and Wages.... 60,445,980 


Cost of Materials . 163,034,713 
Value of Products 300,998,796 
(1) Figures not available. 


Belting Boots 
and Hose and Shoes Others 
18 23 801 
6,205 20,359 62,257 
$22,436,922 $46,051,464 $199,183 ,036 
4,595,615 11,944,733 43,905,632 
164,958 345,678 1,715,686 
12,967,004 23,956,036 126,111,673 
23,560,089 53,822,123 223,610,784 
1909 1899 1889 
267 301 167 
56,059 (1) (1) 
$162,144,564 $78,463,771 $36,764,825 
32,977,676 18,575,728 9,526,909 
122,745,102 60,240,559 26,243,853 
197,394,638 99,880,693 42,853,817 


Europe upset the equilibrium of all indus- 
tries, and hence gives a true picture of the 
industry in a normal year. 

In studying the adjoining figures, it must 
be remembered that in recent -years the 
value of all commodities increased and con- 
sequently the value of the dollar decreased 
comparatively. 

The Census report covers establishments 
manufacturing chiefly rubber belting and 
hose, those producing chiefly rubber boots 
and shoes, and establishments producing 
other rubber goods, especially rubber tires, 
rubber clothing, druggists’ and stationers’ 
sundries, ete. It does not include estab- 
lishments manufacturing chiefly elastic 
woven goods. The findings of the report 
Seay year will be found in an adjoining 
able. 

Of the wage-earners engaged in the in- 
dustry in the census year, 80% were male 
and 20% female, as compared with 76% 
male in 1909 and 24% female. 


In the report year, there were 87 pro- 
prietors and firm members, as compared 
with 103 in 1909; 514 salaried officers, as 
compared with 348 in 1909; 998 superin- 
tendents and managers, as compared with 
667 in 1909; and 13,200 clerks and other 
subordinate officials (in 1909, 5,677). 

The greatest number of wage-earners are 
employed in the spring and early summer. 


In the belting and hose section, the lead- 
ing state was New Jersey, where 2,239 of 
the 5,515 wage-earners in this section were 
employed. 

In the boot and shoe section, the leading 
state was Massachusetts, where 8,087 of 
the 18,687 wage-earners in this section were 
employed, 

The leading state in the general section 
was Ohio, where more than half of the 
50,220 wage-earners in_ this section were 
employed, followed by New Jersey (6,316), 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut. 

The greatest number of wage-earners in 
the rubber industry were employed where 
the hours of work were 54-60 in number 
(31,739) ; 23,969 were employed where the 
weekly hours were 54; 9,959 where the 
hours were 48-54; 4,750, where the hours 
were 60; 3,216 where the hours were 48 or 
less; and 889 where the hours were more 
than 60. 

In the report year, 12% of the establish- 
ments were owned by individuals (in 1909, 
16%); 83% by corporations (73% in 

1909) ; 5% by others (11% in 1909). 

Ninety-nine % of the wage-earners were 
employed by the corporations, who produced 
‘goods to the value of 99% of the whole. 


Highty-three % of the value of the prod- 
ucts were manufactured in establishments 
where the production was valued at more 
than $1,000,000 annually. 


The value of the specific rubber goods 
produced. in the year for which the census 
report collected figures was as follows: 
Tires, automobile: 


Pneumatic— 
Casings (8,000,000 in num- 


Or). ) ada’. St aaidoieins Bes $105,678,951 
Inner tubes (8,000,000) .. 20,101,084 
Oda as. cae Reet ee ih at ee 13,735,681 
Tires, motorcycle, bicycle and 
aeroplane (3,730,000) ....... 6,905,853 
Rubber shoes (57,000,000 prs.) 37,858,222 
Rubber boots (4,000,000 prs.). 12,647,934 
HGs6l. 07 <a alate ee ae 6,853,693 
Belting Woo. sees oes Cee ae 7,989,405 
Clothing “364.2365 feos -4 See 6,799,515 
Packie 7. Hoty we eee cae 3,507,651 
Druggists’ and /stationers’ sun- 
dries) chin & He sceak ede Some 7,511,755 
Miscellaneousiis teu amet o.a <0 mye _ 40,133,255 
Imports and exports of manufactured 


rubber goods in recent years have been as 


follows: 
1920 1915 


Importa acs .cees 9. 1447/0938 pe eUeaes 
Exports ........ 85,436,897 + 14,767,513 


In 1920, the imports of unmanufactured 
rubber, including 566,546,136 pounds of 
India rubber, into the United States wer 
valued at $248,900,217. ~ 


Rum, Romanism and Rebellion—At a 
meeting of clergymen of all denominations 
held in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New ‘York, 
during the Presidential campaign of 1884, 
Rev. Samuel D. Burchard, in an address 
favoring the election of the Republican 
eandidate, described the Democrats as the 
party of Rum, Romanism and Rebellion. 
The phrase was immediately taken up and 
used to alienate many persons otherwise 
friendly to the Republican party, and as 
the party in that year suffered defeat by 
@ very small margin many attributed it to 
the utterance of this alliterative phrase. 


Rumania. (See Roumania.) 


Rump Convention.—A name designating 


a meeting of the minority members of a 
party convention who secede from the con- 
vention, and declare for a different policy or 
different candidates. One of the most not- 
able instances of rum» conventions occurred 
when Senator Teller of Colorado, aided by 
Senator Cannon of Utah, led a party of Free 
Silver advocates out of the Republican Con- 
vention in 1896, and virtually delivered 
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them to the Democratic party, because the 
Repubilcan platform declared for the Gold 
Standard. 


Rural Credits. (See Agriculture and 
Farm Loan Act.) 


Rural. Delivery. (See Division of Rural 
Delivery.) 
Rural Free Delivery. (See Postoffice.) 


Discussed by President Roosevelt, 
6724, 6798. 


Rural Life, improvement of, and con- 
ference on, suggested, 8814, 8886. 
(See also Country Life Commission 
and Farmers.) 


Russia.—Events following the Revolution 


in Russia which unseated the Tsar in 
March, 1917, and placed the_ Bolshevist 
Government in power in the following No- 
vember, have kept the country in a state of 
flux. Even its political boundaries were 
uncertain for many months following the 
close of the World War, and there could 
be no prediction as to the extent to which 
the new Russia would correspend in terri- 
tory to the old. By 1921, it appeared cer- 
tain that Finland, Esthonia and Latvia (the 
former Baltic Provinces) and Lithuania 
would continue the independence from 
Russia which they obtained after the col- 
lapse of the Tsar’s Government. What was 
formerly Russian Poland had gone to form 
the greater part of Poland, the existence of 
which as a separate and independent na- 
tion was assured. To the southeast of 
Russia in Europe, Ukraine hed set up 
claims to be considered independent, and 
Bessarabia on the Black Sea had been defi- 
nitely annexed to Roumania. In the Cau- 
casus region between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, a portion had gone to make up the 
state of Armenia, and the new nations of 
Georgia and Azerbaijan also had asserted 
their claims to independence. And the 
future status of Russia in the family of 
nations had to be determined before it 
would be known if any of Siberia was to 
be annexed permanently by Japan. 


The former RussianEmpire, which covered 
nearly eight and one-half million square 
miles of the land surface of the globe, ex- 
tended from the west limits of Poland, in 
17° BH. longitude, to Hast Cape, the ex- 
tremity of the Continent of Asia, in 191° 
B. (169° W.) longitude, and from Cape 
Chelyuskin, in the Taimyr Peninsula (77 
40’ N. latitude), to the frontier of Afghanis- 
tan, 35° N. latitude. Of this vast area Rus- 
sia in Europe was bounded on the north by 
the Arctic Ocean; on the west by Scandina- 
via, the Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic 
Sea, and by the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires and Roumania; on the 
south by the Black Sea and the Caucasus ; 
and on the east by the Caspian Sea and 
the Ural Mountains. 


European Russia had an area exceeding 
2,000,000 square miles. It was 1,700 miles 
from north to south, and 1,400 miles from 
east to west. Asiatic Russia had an area 
of close to 6,500,000 square miles, and was 
4,000 miles from east to west, and 2,400 

files from north to south (from the Kara 
Sea to the Pamir boundary). 


The extent of the losses to Russia by the 
separation of the various countries men- 
tioned above ma 
to those countries 
place in the Index. 


Physical Features.—European Russia_con- 
sists of a vast plain, the eastern Low- 
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land of Europe, between the Ural Moun- 
tains and the Caucasus of the east and 
South and the Carpathians of the south- 
west. The Ural Mountains, which divide 
the Continents of Europe and Asia, and 
extend from the Kara Sea to the Caspian 
culminate in Tollposs-is (5,400 feet), but 
the Caucasus, which run from the Black 
Sea to the Caspian, reach to 18,526 feet in 
Mount Wlburz and 16,546 feet in Mount 
Kazbek, 


Asiatic Russia is enclosed by mountai 
ranges within which lie the Piping of Tikes 
kestan and Siberia. The principal rivers 
of European Russia_are the Volga, Don 
Dnieper, Bug and Dniester, the Vistula, 
Niemen and Duna, th» Neva, Onega, Dvina 
and Mezen, and the Pechora. Asiatic Rus- 
sia contains the four great rivers, Ob, Ye- 
nisei, Lena, and Amur. Finland and the 
Baltic provinces contain innumerable lakes, 
Ladoga being the largest lake of Europe. 

The climate of European Russia is typi- 
cal of the most extreme Continental con- 
ditions, Moscow having a winter tempera- 
ture of 12° F., while the summer tempera- 
ture of the eastern portion is above 68° 
KF. At Verkhoyansk the soil has been 
found to be permanently frozen to a depth 
of nearly 400 feet, although the summer 
mean temperature is higher than that of 
Paris. 

History.—The vastRussian Empire was the 
outcome of the 'T'sardom of Muscovy, found- 
ed in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
by Ivan the Great, of the house of Rurik, 
who reigned from 1462 to 1505, and enlarged 
the Principality of Moscow into an auto- 
cratic kingdom over a wide territory. In 
1613 the throne passed to a collateral 
branch of the house, Michael Romanoy 
(1613-1645) being elected Tsar by the Na- 
tional Assembly. From the accession of - 
the Romanoys the boundaries of the Em- 
pire became constantly extended. Little 
Russia, or the Ukraine, was annexed in 
1667, and under Peter the Great (1689- 
1725) an outlet was acquired on the Black 
Sea by the capture of Azov from the Turks, 
and the Baltic Provinces and part of Fin- 
land were captured from the Swedes. The 
capital was transferred from Moscow to 
St. Petersburg (now Petrograd) in 1711, 
and Peter the Great was proclaimed Em- 
peror of All Russia. At the close of the 
eighteenth century the Empire extended 
from Courland to the Urals, and from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea. In the nineteenth 
century Russian rule was extended over the 
basin of the Amur and from the Caspian Sea 
to Chinese Turkestan, and at the beginning 
of the twentieth century the present limits 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, and from the 
Arctie to the Asiatic Plateau, were pre- 
vented from spreading to the Yellow Sea 
by the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. 


Imperial Russia and France had long 
been allied, defensively and offensively, 
against Germany and hence against Ger- 
man’s ally, Austria-Hungary. Russia was 
bent on expanding southward to the Medi- 
terranean and Constantinople, her campaign 
for the acquisition of which drove Turkey 
into the international camp dominated by 
Germany. The Russians are Slavs, and 
hence supported the Slavs in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire against oppression, in 
Austria by the dominant Austro-Gerrhans 
and in Hungary by the dominant Magyars. 
Similarly, Russia eopporias Servia in her 
attempt to thwart the designs of Austria- 
Hungary to extend eastward, and to in- 
elude in Serbian territory those portions 
of Austro-Hungarian territory inhabited 
chiefly by the Serbs and by the other South 
(Jugo) Slavs. . Thus when Austria-Hun- 
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gary threatened the practical extinction of 
Serbian independence in July, 1914, Russia 
supported Servia, Germany supported Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France supported Russia, and 
the result of the murder of the heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne by Serbian as- 
sassins brought on a general Huropean 
conflict. 


For the part played by Russian troops 
in the World War, see World War. 


Soon after the Napoleonic Wars, Russia 
fell far behind the other great Powers of 
Europe in democracy. The power of the 
ruling class was unmitigated by any con- 
trol of the people, and even the four 
Dumas, or parliaments, finally achieved in 
the twentieth century were without power. 
The peasants were serfs in all but name; 
the people were kept illiterate; the church 
was firmly controlled by the Government ; 
espionage, suppression, exile, imprisonment 
were used to prevent movements for a 
change of government from gaining power. 
Inefficiency and corruption gnawed persist- 
ently at the heart of the nation, and even 
of modern business efficiency and methods 
there were none, 


Accordingly, it was inevitable that Rus- 
sia should be unable to withstand the strain 
of several years of a great war, especially 
after her devastating defeat by German 
and Austro-Hungarian’ forces in the spring 
and summer of 1915. In the winter of 
1916-7, the Government began to fall to 
pieces from sheer inner decay; and star- 
vation and a desire for peace were instru- 
mental factors in making successful the 
revolution which broke out in March, 1917. 
The Tsar was deposed, and Russia adopted 
the trappings of representative government. 


The first government was composed of 
non-Socialist liberals, but it did not have the 
trust of most of that section of the Russian 
people which was articulate and able to 
function in political government. Almost 
inevitably, therefore, there grew up coun- 
ceils, or Soviets, of the workmen, soldiers 
and peasants, which, as they contralled the 
economie activities of the country,‘ became 
increasingly powerful. Soon, the Govern- 
ment became responsible and subservient to 
the Central Soviet in Petrograd in much the 
same manner as cabinets in the European 
democracies were responsible to their parlia- 
ments. After several months, recognition of 
the Socialist elements by giving them a 
place in the cabinet proved of little avail; 
and in July, 1917, the premier. became 
Alexander Kerenski, a conservative Socialist. 


But Kerenski had not the administrative 
ability nor the following to remain in 
power. Moreover, he persisted in prosecut- 
ing the war, and Russia wanted peace. He 
was unable to get effective support from the 
Allies; and more and more he was being 
undermined by the Marxian or radical So- 
cialists, headed by Nikolai Lenin. Lenin’s 
followers were known as Bolsheviki, from 
the Russia word meaning “more,” as they 
were the majority of the Marxian branch of 
Russian Socialism, known as the Social 
Democratic Party. The Bolsheviki had a 
definite program, promised peace and ‘the 
grant of the land to the peasants, and bit 
by bit got control of the Central Soviet: so 
that they had little trouble in overthrowing 
Kerenski in November, 1917. . 


For the theories and practises of the 
Bolshevist Government, see Bolshevism. 


~ Soviet Russia immediately signed an 
armistice with the Central Powers, and in 
March, 1918, made peace. The Allies re- 
torted, in the summer of 1918, by military . 
intervention in Russia, in the hope of re- 
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establishing the eastern front; and this 
intervention persisted long after the end 
of hostilities with Germany. Not only did 
Great Britain, France, Japan and _ the 
United States dispatch their own forces 
into Russian territory, but also they aided 
Russian leaders who were conducting armed 
campaigns against the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment. In addition, Russia was nee 
blockaded, even so late as 1920. By 1921, 
Great Britain and Italy, among the great 
Powers, were anxious to reach an under- 
standing with Soviet Russia, to which 
France and the United States were opposed 
—France chiefly because of the refusal of 
the Bolsheviki to recognize the loans furn- 
ished the Tsar’s Government by France, and 
the United States chiefly because of the 
undemoeratic nature of the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment and its avowed intention of re- 
fusing to recognize its pledges and of evok- 
ing revolutions in all non-Socialist nations. 

Despite the difficulty of obtaining un- 
biased information about Soviet Russia, it 
appeared by 1921 that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was more firmly established than ever, 
that it was enforcing order and that it was 
mitigating the earlier severity and ruthless- 
ness of its rule. 


Area and Population.—Figures for area 
and population of Russia must remain in- 
accurate until the boundaries of Russia are 
finally determined. Pre-war imperial Rus- 
sia had an area of 8,770,703 square miles, 
of which 1,862,524 was represented by Im- 
perial Russia proper, 49,000 by Poland, 144,- 
000 by Finland, 4,785,000 by Siberia, and 
the remainder by other Asiatic territory. 
Of the population of 175,000,000, European 
Russia proper accounted for 122,500,000. 


Excluding Finland, Poland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Bessarabia, Armenia, 
Georgia and Azerbaijan, but _ including 


Ukraine, according to pre-war figures the 
area of Russia in Europe is approximately 
1,845,000 square miles, with a population of 
approximately 125,000,000, of whom about 
90,000,000 are farmers. The territory of 
that portion of Ukraine which lay within 
pre-war Russia may be placed at from 210,- 
000 to 300,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of from 28,000,000 to 33,000,000. 


In 1921, the statistical bureau of the 
Moscow Soviet reported the population of 
Soviet Russia as 133,000,000. 


Practically all of Soviet Russia in Europe 
{s inhabited by Slavs. The predominant 
race is the Great Russians. The last prey- 
ious census showed some 4,500,000 Turko- 
Tartars. Of Jews, there were 5,070,000, of 
whom 3,715,000 were in European Russia 
proper and 1,267,000 were in Poland. 


The population of the towns has greatl 
decreased since the War. Thus, the capital, 
Moscow, with a pre-war population of 1,- 
817,100, had in 1919 a population estimated 
at 1,120,000. The former capital, Petrograd 
(before the War known as St. Petersburg), 
had a population of 2,318,000 in 1915. 


The majority of the people belong to the 
Orthodox faith (Graeco-Russian). The So- 
viet government disestablished church and 
state, but guaranteed freedom of religious 
worship and affiliation to all denomina- 
tions. Before the War, the illiteracy rate 
was 73%, but the Soviet government has 
succeeded in reducing the proportion of 
illiterates, 


Government—From the establishment of 
the Principality of Moscow, which became 
the dominant foree in Russian affairs at 
the downfall of the Tartar rule (1238- 
1462), until the beginning of the present 
century the government of Russia was an 
unlimited autocracy. Certain reforms were 


Russia 


introduced from time to time. Serfdom 
was abolished in 1861, and elective pro- 
vincial and municipal assemblies were cre- 
ated in 1864-1870, while the legal system 
was purged of many of its gravest abuses, 


Finance.—Before the outbreak of -the 
World War, the annual revenué was $1,- 
080,829,500, and the annual expenditure, 
$1,065,717,700. The Soviet Government's 
estimate for 1919 called for a revenue of 
48,000,000,000 roubles and an expenditure 
of 230,000,000,000. The rouble, which be- 
fore the War was worth about $0.31% in 
United States currency, has depreciated in 
value to almost nothing. In 1913, the Rus- 
sian national debt was $2,701,706,000; in 
1917 it was 32,300,000,000 roubles. It was 
estimated that the cost of the war to Russia 
was about $25,000,000,000, up to the time 
of the signing of peace with Germany. 


Production and Industry—aIn 1914, the 
cultivated area of the present Soviet Russia 
was 237,275,000 acres for cereals and 8,- 
000,000 acres for potatoes. -In 1918, the 
total cultivated area amounted to 63,000,- 
000 acres. The cereals harvested were as 
follows: Rye, 580,000,000 lbs.; wheat, 64,- 
000,000 lbs.; potatoes, 464,000,000 Ilbs.; 
oats, 302,000,000 Ilbs.; pulse, 58,000,000 
lbs. ; buckwheat, 21,000,000 Ibs. ; barley, 41,- 
000,000 lbs., the unit of measurement being 
the English and not the Russian pound. In 
1915, the tobacco production was 122,000 
tons. 

The pre-war cotton production of Russia, 
chiefly from Central Asia, was 12,800,000 
English pounds annually, 


In 1914, in European Russia outside of 
Poland and the Caucasus region the number 
of cattle was as follows: Horses, 22,530,- 
000; cattle, 32,700,000; sheep and goats, 
37,250,000 ; pigs, 11,580,000. These figures 
have since greatly decreased. 

For mining, the latest reliable and com- 
prehensive figures are of 1912. In that 
year, the mineral products were as fol- 
lows: Gold (unrefined), 58,470 kilograms ; 
platinum (crude), 5,520 kilograms; silver 
(unrefined), 18,018 kilograms; lead, 1,700 
metric tons; zinc, 11,700 metric tons; Oe 

er, 33,530 metric tons; pig iron, 4,200,- 
500 metric tons; iron and steel (of all 
kinds, rolled), 3,725,000 metric tons; coal, 
80,900,000 metric tons; naphtha, 9,260,000 
metric tons; salt, 1,900,000 metric tons. 


In 1915, the petroleum production 
amounted to more than 9,000,000 tons. The 
production of the Baku district alone was 
ead ed barrels of 42 gallons each in 
191 


In 1914-5, the sugar production, exclud- 
ing Poland, was 1,700,000 tons. 


The area of woods and forests is esti- 
mated at close on 1,000,000,000 acres. Of 
the total area about 60,000,000 acres were 
under exploitation, yielding a net profit to 
the State in 1909 of 46,000,000 roubles. 


The Obdorsk and Ural Mountains con- 
tain great mineral riches, and are the prin- 
cipal seat of the mining and metallic in- 
dustries, producing gold, platinum, copper 
and iron of very superior quality. Silver, 
gold and lead are also obtained in large 
quantities from the mines in the Altai 
Mountains. Among the non-metallic min- 
erals are petroleum, coal, rock-salt, mar- 
ble and kaolin clay. Russia was one of 
the largest producers of petroleum in the 
world, the output amounting to 530,000,000 
poods’ (of thirty-six pounds) in 1910 ‘and 
to 515,020,000 poods in 1911. An immense 
bed of coal, both steam and anthracite, and 
apparently inexhaustible, has been discov- 
ered in the basin of the Donetz (between 
the rivers Donetz and Dnieper). 
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Trade.—In 1918, the imports were valued 
at 1,375,000,000 roubles, and the exports at 


1,520,000,000 roubles. In these figures 
bullion is not included. In 1913, the grain 
exports from Russia were as follows: 
Wheat, 3,250,000 tons; barley, 2,975,000 


tons ; rye, 528,000 tons; oats, 509,000 tons; 
maize, 570,000 tons; other grain 1,430,000 
ons. ~ 


+ The yalue of the chief exports from Rus- 
sia in 1913 was as follows: 
Roubles 


Corn, flour, buckwheat, etc... .590,000,000 
Timber and wooden goods.....164,000,006 


FISTS oerersre aes le share tans ete -. 91,000,000 
TG Benge sic s ere ftw sheers .. 87,000,000 
Dairy produce ..... -. 71,000,000 
Furs and leather - 52,000,000 
Naphtha and naphtha oils...... 49,000,000 
Oil cakes ...... Reta octets epetereveiats 39,000,000 


In 1913 the principal imports into Russia 
were as follows: 
Roubles 


Machinery ..........00 aN Se 164,000,000 
Other ores, metals, metal goods.175,000,000 


Raw Cotton invites oo a Wate wes - 100,000,000 
CWoalvand) Coke wis 54 seiwiele tec -- 87,000,000 
Leather, hides, skins.......... 57,000,000 
BS WaOOl Oo eivicte ects sear’ See 53,000,000 


Cotton and other textile goods. 50,000,000 
Timber and wooden goods..... 50,000,000 


In 1913, the countries of chief trade were 
as follows: 
Imports from HEzports to 


Country 1,000 Roubles 1,000 Roubles 
Germany. cFiss.civwis's 642,755 452,637 
United Kingdom 170,350 266,864 
United States ...... 4,170 14,160 
Frances. o sisaecsend eis 56,020 100,860 
Austria-Hungary ... 34,635 65,260 
Hinland 0%. s3:2 Ries 0,965 55,290 
East Indies ........ 30,000 4 
Netherlands ....... 21,540 177,460 
UMTS 2 on eee ire 16,940 34,460 
Etaly (Wives ots. opr L610 73,690 
SS WECEME cers wileis.sicversre 16,130 11,410 
China Ste aeteraaverale 15,260 aawaise 
Belgium ....... ; 8,610 64,640 
Denmarigwe sc. so see 2,850 35,755 
SVOUMIATIIO’ fo cur sce ectyeneite sveree 2 21,695 


The chief imports from Germany were 
machinery and woolens; from the United 
Kingdom, machinery and coal; from the 
United States and Hgypt, raw cotton. The 
chief exports to Germany were cereals, 
eggs, timber and flax; to the United King- 
dom, cereals, timber, eggs and flax; to the 
Netherlands, cereals and timber; to France 
and Belgium, cereals and flax. 


Before the War, there were in Russia 
134,000 miles of telegraph line and 476,000 
miles of telegraph wire. 


In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
the United States imported from Russia in 
Europe .goods valued at $20,831,184 and 
exported to Russia in Europe goods valued 
at $30,088,648. The chief exports, in order 
of value, were as follows: Machinery and 
other iron and steel goods, cotton, agricul- 
tural implements; binder twine; leather 
and leather goods, copper products. In the 
same year, the United States imported from 
Russia in Asia gods valued at $2,488,973 
and exported thither goods valued at $1,- 
214,506. In order of value, the chief ex- 
ports were agricultural implements, iron 
and steel goods, binder twine, condensed 
milk. ; 

In 1910 the number of factories and 
works of all kinds open was 82,503, em- 
ploying 2,080,896 hands. The principal 
manufactures were cottons, flax and silk. 


Russia 


sugar, tanning, boots, shoes and gloves, fur- 
niture, paper, flour, tobacco and hemp. 

Railways.—The total length of lines open 
for regular traffic on Jan. i, 1913, was 46,- 
839 miles (Russian Government 29,316 
miles, private companies 14,096 miles, Fin- 
land 2,347 miles, Eastern China Railway 
1,079 miles). Exclusive of Finland (g. v. 
there are in European Russia about 150,00 
miles of navigable rivers and canals and 
lakes. In Asiatic Russia there are 85,000 
miles of waterway, of which 20,000 miles 
are navigable. Some 175,000 persons were 
engaged in the traffic. 

Shipping.—The sea-going Mercantile Ma- 
rine on Jan. 1, 1913, consisted of 716 
steamers (790,075 tons) and 500 sailing 
vessels (184,105 tons), the steam fleet be- 
ing valued at £15,300,000 and the sailing 
fleet at £1,700,000. Steam fleet was manned 
by 17,157 persons, the sailing ships by 12,- 
833 persons. 

Russia, Imperial: 

Aid furnished Greeks 

Greece.) 

American insurance companies, treat- 
ment of, in, discussed, 5961. 

‘Bering Sea fisheries discussed. (See 
Bering Sea Fisheries.) 

Claims of, against United States, pay- 
ment of, recommended, 6336. 

Claims of United States against, 
3826, 6336. 

Colony from, to emigrate to United 
States, 4207. 

Confederate envoys sent to Great 
Britain and France referred to. 
(See Mason and Slidell.) 

Conference with, in relation to treaty 
of 1832, 7669. 

Consul of United States in, appointed, 
165. 

Consuls of, in United States, authen- 
tication of passports to Jews 
denied by, discussed, 6067. 

Emperor of— 

Accepts umpirage of first article 

of treaty of Ghent, 645, 672. 
Decision of, 756. 
Ratification of, 767. = 

Accession of, to throne, 950. 

Assassination of, attempted, 
ferred to, 3653, 3658, 3669. 

Assassination of, resolutions of 
condolence on, 4626. 

Coronation of, at Moscow discussed, 
4758, 6067. 

Death of, discussed, 916. 

Intervention of, regarding inde- 
pendence of South American 
provinces, 892. 

Mediation of, for peace between 

United States and Great Brit- 
ain offered, 511. 
Accepted by United States, 511. 
Declined by Great Britain, 519, 
532. 

Proposition of, for reduction of 
military establishment discussed, 
and action of United States re- 
garding, 6335. 


by. (See 


Te- 
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Son of, visits United States, 4099. 
South American Independence, 892. 

Famine in, recommendations regard- 
ing supplies to be sent, 5648. 

Friendly disposition of, toward United 
States, 449, 478, 503, 613, 638, 1068, 
1113, 4714. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 5398, 5871. 

Grand Duke of, visits America, 4099. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 4162, 4789, 4793. 

Jeannette Polar Expedition, surviv- 
ors of, aided by subjects of. (See 
Jeannette Polar Expedition.) 

Jews in— 

Condition of, referred to, 4690, 4714. 

Measures enforced against, and 
subsequent banishment of, dis- 
cussed, 5623. 

Proscriptive edicts against, 5518. 

Minister of, to United States— 
Appointed, 950. 

Elevation of mission announced, 
5874. 
Recall of, requested by President 
Grant, 4099. 
Referred to, 4110. 
Received, 4718. 
Title of ambassador 
upon, 6335. 
Referred to, 5874. 
Minister of United States to, 272, 
456, 557, 1068, 1114, 1592. 
Death of, referred to, 4825. 
Title of ambassador conferred 
upon, 6335. 
Naturalization questions with, 5961. 
Neutrality of United States in war 
with— 
Germany, 7969. 
Austria-Hungary, 7974. 


Neutrality preserved by the United 
States in war with Turkey, 4418. 


conferred 


» Neutral rights, treaty with, regard- 


ing, 2777 
Referred to, 2809. 
Pacific telegraph referred to, 3329, 
3382, 3445, 3564. 
Relations with, 788. 
Trade-marks treaty with, 3887, 4220, 
4247, 
Treaty with, transmitted and 
cussed by President— 
Adams, John, 272. 
Cleveland, 5398, 5871. 
Jackson, 1199, 1241, 1269. 
Johnson, 3719, 3722, 3798. 
Monroe, 820, 834, 849. 
Pierce, 2777. 
Changes needed in, 7669. 
Expiration of, referred to and re- 
newal of, recommended, 1369. 


dis- 
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Renewal of, declined by Russia, 
1704. 
Turkey ’s, with, referred to, 1008. 
Vessels of, detained by United States, 
aa ae for, recommended, 


Vessels of United States seized or 
interfered with by, 3794, 6336. 
War with— 
Austria-Hungary, neutrality of 

United States in, 7974. 

Germany, neutrality of United 

States in, 7969. 

Great Britain— 

Attempts of Great Britain to 
draw recruits from United 
States discussed, 2864. 

Neutrality maintained by United 
States in, 2864: 

Japan, discussed by President 
Roosevelt, 6926, 7001. 

Neutrality of United States pro- 

claimed, 6868, 6892. 
’ Turkey— 3 

Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., 973. 

Hayes, 4418. 

Neutrality preserved by United 
States in, 4418. : 

Threatening aspect of, discussed, 
762. 

Treaty of peace referred to, 1008. 

Whaling vessels of United States in- 
terfered with by, 3794. 

Russia, Revolutionary (see 

shevism): 

Armenia and, relations between, 8910. 

Blockade on, to be lifted with re- 
strictions, 8858. 

Brest-Litovsk Peace Conference and 
Treaty discussed, 8421, 8595, &863: 

Constituent Assembly of, dispersed, 
8864. 

Development of, must not be hin- 
dered, 8424, 

Dismemberment of, opposed, 8862-7. 

German treatment of, denounced, 
8483, 8595. 

Government of— ‘ 
Bolshevist, recognition not to be 

accorded to, 8859, 8862, 8864, 

8865, 8910. 

Provisional, recognized, 8863. 
Intervention in, by Allies and United 
States— 
Discussed, 8590, 8592, 8824. 
End of, announced, 8825. 
Messages of President Wilson to, 
8270, 8479. 
Minority rule in, 8819. 
People of, misled, 8403. 
Poland and, war between, attitude of 
United States in, 8861. 
Policy toward, discussed, 8910, 8932, 


also Bol- 
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Postal eommunication with, barred, 
8859. 

Praised, 8263, 8299, 8422, 8423. 

Railroad Commission to— 
Dispatched, 8863. 
Withdrawn, 8825. 

Representation provided for, in gov- 
ernment of Constantinople, 8840. 

Reyolutions fostered by, 8865. 


Territory of, must be evacuated, 
8424, 

Third Internationale and, discussed, 
8866. 

Trade relations not to be opened with, 
8932. 

Treaties, secret, published by, 8702, 
8830. 

United States, sympathy: with, 8423, 
8469, 8501, 8862, 8863. 


Russia, Treaties with.—The convention 
as to the Pacific Ocean and the northwest - 
coast of America was concluded in 1824. 
Free and unmolested fishing and trading 
rights in those parts of the Pacific Ocean 
as yet unoccupied are to be mutually en- 
joyed by both nations. Where stations are 
located, citizens of the one country may 
not resort for trade or fishing to the estab- 
lishments of the other without express per- 
mission. Citizens of the United States 
may not erect any establishment on the 
northwest coast of America to the north 
of, nor shall Russia to the south of fifty- 
four degrees and forty minutes of north 
latitude. Spirituous liquors and firearms 
and other munitions of war are declared 
to be prohibited articles of sale to the na- 
tives or to others within the territory cov- 
ered by this convention. Punishment for 
infraction of this article to be at the dis- 
eretion of the contracting powers or their 
officers. 


The treaty of commerce and navigation 
of 1832 conferred freedom of commerce, 
reciprocal treatment of vessels without dis- 
criminating duties by reason of the nation. 
ality of the carrying vessel, freedom of 
export and import (excepting the coastwise 
trade), the appointment of consular offi- 
cers in terms of the usual consular con- 
ventions, with powers over deserters from 
ships and in the administration of affairs 
of deceased citizens, and, in general, the 
extension of large commercial privileges 
upon the most favored-nation terms. The 
conditions of the treaty were applicable 
to Poland in so far as possible. 


As certain especial privileges had been 
extended to Sweden and Norway in regard 
to Poland and Finland, it is specified that 
such preferential conditions shall not ex- 
tend to the United States. 


The treaty of 1854 established the rights 
of neutrals at sea on the principle that 
free ships make free goods and that the 
property of neutrals on board an enemy’s 
vessel shall not be subject to confiscation. 
The provisions of this treaty are to/be 
extended to all powers formally recognizing 
the principles and expressing a desire to 
accede to the treaty. 


Alaska Cession.—The treaty of 1867 ceded 
Alaska to the United States. The details 
of the boundaries contained in the first 
article gave rise to the long disputes be- 
tween the United States and Canada over 
the location of the boundarles which were | 
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the subject of later treaties with Great 
Britain. With the territory, Russia ceded 
all public property in Alaska with the rec- 
ords and archives of the government per- 
taining to affairs in Alaska, but reserved 
the right to make exact copies of them at 
any time. Citizens of Alaska who de- 
sired to retain their allegiance to Russia 
might return to that country within three 
years from the date of cession. The na- 
tive tribes were to be subjected to such 
laws as the United States might in their 
interests and its own discretion make for 
their government. In consideration of the 
cession of territory and rights over it, the 
United States agreed to pay within ten 
months after ratification the sum of seven 
million two hundred thousand dollars in 
gold to Russia, at Washington. (For ex- 
tradition agreements, see Hxtradition Trea- 
ties.) 

In 1894 a modus vivendi was arranged in 
relation to the fur-seal fisheries in Bering 
Sea and the North Pacific Ocean, by which 
it was agreed that citizens of the United 
States might not fish within a zone of ten 
nautical miles from the shores of Russian 
pesscasions in Bering Sea and the Pacific 

ecean, nor within thirty nautical miles of 
the.Commander Islands and Robben Island. 
Vessels of the United States so infringing 
are to be seized by duly qualified Russian 
officers and handed over as soon as prac- 
ticable to the United States authorities, 
who shall cause the cases to be tried by the 
ordinary courts. The Russian government 
* agreed to limit the seal catch for the year 

1894 in the vicinity of the islands named 

to thirty thousand head. The provisions of 

this treaty are in nowise retroactive. 


Oct. 22, 1911, Russia became a party to 
the convention for the preservation of fur 
seals by signing the agreement with Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States. 


In June, 1904, it was agreed that cor- 
porations having a legal existence in 
either country should be recognized in the 
other, and in 1906 an agreement for the 
protection of trade-marks was effected. 


Russian America. (See Alaska.) 
Russian Revolution, 1917. (See Russia.) 


Russo-Japanese War.—Russia’s occupation 


of Manchuria after the uprising of the Box- 
ers (q. V.) was a matter of vital importance 
to Japan, as it endangered the independence 
of Korea, and brought Russia into danger- 
ous proximity to Japam on the shores of the 
China and Japan seas. In April, 1902, Rus- 
sia had promised to withdraw from Man- 
churia in eighteen months, but in Septem- 
ber, 1903, she informed the Powers that it 
would be impossible for her to withdraw 
at the time specified. . 


In June, 1904, the Japanese Government 
opened negotiat'ons with Russia, looking to 


the latter’s withdrawal from Manchuria; 


but, losing patience at what she regarded 
as the dilatory tactics of the Russian offi- 
cials, on Feb. 6, 1904, Japan broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with Russia, and four 
days later attacked the Russian fleet at 
Port Arthur, damaging several ships and 
driving the Russians into the harbor. 


From that time until the fall of the port, 
Jan. 2, 1905, the Japanese fleet. under Ad- 
miral Togo blockaded and bombarded Port 
Arthur, losing two battleships and several 


Smaller vessels, but inflicting still more dam- 


age on the Russians. 


Japan formally declared war on Feb. 11, 
1904, and China and the United States is- 
sued proclamations of neutrality. Japanese 
troops at once occupied Korea, and on May 
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1 forced the passage of the Yalu River. 
Three days later the Japanese began to land 
troops on the Liao Tung Peninsula, north 
of Port Arthur, and moving down the penin- 
sula defeated the Russians at Nanshan Hill 
and Kinchau, seizing Dalny at the end of 
the month. A Russian force from the north 
under Stackelberg, attempting a diversion 
in favor of Port Arthur, was decisively 
defeated at Vafangow, June 15, and while 
Generals Kuroki and Oku followed up the 
retreating Russians, General Nogi after 
driving General Stoessel, the Russian com- 
mander, from his outlying positions, laid 
siege to Port Arthur at the end of July. 
On Aug. 10, the Russian fleet in the harbor 
of Port Arthur, finding its position desper- 
ate, attempted to break out, a part of the 
vessels succeeding in reaching neutral ports, 
but the greater number being driven back 
into the port.. Four days later the Russian 
squadron from Vladivostok, which had been 
making desultory raids on Japanese com- 
merce, was defeated by a Japanese fleet, 
under Admiral Kamimura, one Russian ves- 
sel. being sunk and the rest badly damaged. 
On Aug. 16, General Nogi demanded the 
surrender of Port Arthur, and, on General 
Stoessel’s refusal began an unsuccessful 
general assault which cost the Japanese 
14,000 men. While Nogi’s forces pressed 
the siege of the fortress the Japanese armies 
in the north. under the command of Marshal 
Oyama, the Japanese commander-in-chief, 
drove the Russians under Kuropatkin from 
Liao-Yang (Sept. 4), and checked a last 
attempt to relieve the city by repulsing a 
Russian advance over the Sha River (Oct. 
14). By assaults and siege operations the 
Japanese steadily advanced upon Port Ar- 
thur, the capture of 203-meter Hill (Nov. 
30) enabling them to bombard the fleet in 
the harbor, and on Dec. 31 they broke 
through the inner line of defenses. On Jan. 
2, 1905, General Stoessel surrendered the 
city with 47,000 men. The Japanese loss 
during the siege was 50,000: the Russian 
not less than 20,000, The fall of Port Ar- 
thur left Nogi’s forces free to join the army 
of the north under Oyama. After repulsing 
a Russian forward movement at the Hun 
River (Jan. 28), the Japanese assumed the 
offensive and again defeated Kuropatkin in 
a fifteen days’ battle (Feb. 23-March 10) 
near Mukden, the ancient capital of Man- 
churia, and enteref the city. About 750,- 
000 men were engaged in this battle. operat- 
ing on a front eighty miles long. The Rus- 
sian loss was 90,000 killed and wounded. 
and 40,000 prisoners, the Japanese loss being 
less than half that of the Russian. 


Meanwhile the Russian Baltic fleet, un- 
der Admiral Rogestvensky—their last naval 
resource, for the Black Sea fleet was con- 
fined within the Dardanelles by treaty 
stipulations, and demoralized by a mutiny 
of its sailors—had sailed from Libau (Oc- 
tober, 1904), and was making its way to 
the Bast in several divisions by way of 
the Suez Canal and Cape of Good Hope. 
An attack on an English fishing fleet in 
the North Sea (Oct. 21)—the Russians mis- 
taking the fishing boats for Japanese tor- 
pedo boats—nearly involved Russia in war 
with England, the affair being finally set- 
tled by arbitration; and the prolonged stay 
of the Russians off Madagascar and in 
Kamranh Bay, Saigon, led to a_ protest 
from Japan to the French Government. 


On May 27 the Russian fleet encoun- 
tered the Japanese under Admiral Togo, at 
the entrance to the Sea of Japan. and was 
practically annihilated, only 1 cruiser es- 
caping to Vladivostok, and 3 to Manila, 
where they were interned. Six battleships, 
a coast defense battleship, and 4 cruisers 
Were sunk; 2 battleships and 2 coast de- 


Russo-Japanese 


fense battleships surrendered; many tor- 
pedo boats and smaller vessels were sunk 
or captured; Admirals Rogestvensky and 
Nebotatoff were taken, with 3,000 of their 
men; and 14,000 Russians perished. The 
Japanese losses were inconsiderable. Short- 
ly after the battle a Japanese force occu- 
pied the Island of Sakhalin. 


On June 11, President Roosevelt, after 
conference with the Japanese minister and - 
the Russian ambassador, sent to Tokyo and 
St. Petersburg identical notes, urging the 
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two governments to open direct peace nego- 
tiations with each other. This action re- 
sulted in the ending of the war by the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (q. v.). Dissatisfac- 
tion with the result of the negotiations led 


to some rioting in Japanese cities. (See 

Mlustrations opposite pages 6724, 6980, 

7076, 7236.) 

Ruthenians, contribution day for 
stricken, proclaimed, 8273. (See also 
Ukraine.) 


Saare Valley 


Saare Valley. (See Sarre Valley.) 


Sabbath Observance enjoined upon 
Army and Navy, 3326, 8433, 


Sabina, The, American seamen rescued 
by, compensation for, requested by 
owners of, 2005. 


Sabine Cross-Roads (La.), Battle of.— 
Gen. N. P. Banks’s army, which had been 
concentrated at Alexandria, La., advanced 
up the Red River March 25, 1864, by way 
of Natchitoches, Pleasant Hill, and Mans- 
field, toward Shreveport. April 8, arriving 
at Sabine Cross-Roads, on the Sabine River, 
the Federals encountered a part of the Con- 
federate army under Gen. Kirby, Smith, 
commanded by Gen. Richard Taylor. The 
Confederates attacked and Banks was bad- 
ly defeated, losing 3,000 in killed, wounded, 
and missing. The Confederates captured 
19 guns and an immense amount of ammu- 
nition and stores. The Confederate loss 
was reported by Gen. H. Kirby Smith as 
over 2,000 killed and wounded. 


Sabotage. (See Industrial Workers of 
the World, Socialism, Syndicalism.) 


Sabotage Bill—An act of Congress ap- 
proved April 20, 1918, providing a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 30 years, or both, for the 
wilful injury of war materials, war indus- 
tries or war utilities. Under “war ma- 
terials” were included not only -all muni- 
tions and supplies intended for the military 
or naval use of the United States or its 
Allies, but also articles of every description 
which were suitable for such use, Injury 
might be direct or might consist in causing 
defectiveness; and all premises in or on 
which such supplies were manufactured or 
transported, such as mines, farms, forests, 
railroads, vessels, water supplies, telephones 
and telegraph, were protected under the 
terms of the Bill. 


Sac and Fox Reservation, Okla.: 
' Cession of portion of, to United 
States proclaimed, 5591. 
Sale of— 
Bill providing for, 4959. 
Referred to, 4972. 
Sac Indians (see Indian Tribes): 
Treaty with, 4001. 
War with, (See Indian Wars.) 


Sacketts Harbor (N. Y.), Attack on.— 
May 29, 1813, a British force of 1,000 
or 1,200 regulars and a large body of Indi- 
ans was convoyed from Kingston, Canada, 
to Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., by a squadron 
under Sir James Yeo, the whole expedition 
being under the command of Sir George 
Prevost, Governor-General of Canada. The 
Americans, mostly raw militia, were at first 
forced back, but later rallied and the Brit- 
ish were driven to their boats, leaving their 
dead upon the field. 


Sacketts Harbor, N. Y.: 
Barracks built at, 653. 
British attack on, repulsed, 524. 


Sackville-West Affair.— Lord Sackville, 


the British Minister to the United States 
from 1881 to 1888, wrote a letter during 
the Presidential campaign of 1888 in which 
he advised an alleged naturalized citizen, 
of English birth, by the name of West, to 
vote the Democratic ticket, on the ground 
that the success of the Democratic party, 


- 
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with its free trade policies, would be bene- 
ficial to Great Britain. President Cleve- 
land promptly rebuked Lord Sackville for 
his conduct, and in December handed him 
his passports. See 5365, 5396. 


Sacramento Pass (N. Mex.), Battle of. 
—When Gen. Kearny had established the 
supremacy of the United States authority 
at Santa Fé he dispatched Col. Donipran 
with 800 men to join Wool in an expedi- 
tion against Chihuahua. Dec. 27, 1846, 
Doniphan reached El Paso del Norte, a 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants on the 
road to Chihuahua, at one of the principal 
crossings of the Rio Grande. Here he was 
joined by Wightman’s artillery, consisting 
of 100 men. He then proceeded toward 
the Sacramento River. Where the road 
to Chihuahua crosses the river the Mexi- 
can General Heredia was posted with 1,575 
men. Feb. 28, 1847, he was attacked by 
the Americans and driven from his posi- 
tion with a loss of 110 pieces of artillery. 
Col. Doniphan and his little army entered 
the city of Chihuahua March 1 and 2. 


Safety-Appliance Law: 
Discussed by President— 
Roosevelt, 6803, 6897, 6982. 
Taft, 7378, 7449, 7553. 
Judgment of Supreme Court on, 6982. 
Safety at Sea: 


Confirmation of convention for, 6982. 
Convention for, 8019. 


International discussion of, 7912. 


Safety First—The movement to decrease 


the number of accidents in industry. The 
movement really has its definite beginning 
with the advent _of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws (see Workmen’s Compensation ; 
also Employers’ Liability) ; although even 
previously there had been isolated attempts 
within different business enterprises to make 
them safer for the workers. Along with 
the interest toward safety stimulated by the 
workmen’s compensation laws has come also 
an interest stimulated by a new humanitar- 
ian impulse and by a new realization of the 
loss to the employers themselves by injuries 
to their employees, The Safety First move- 
ment falls loosely within three channels— 
one to safeguard machinery; one to im- 
prove sanitation; and one to lessen fire 
dangers. There are national and interna- 


tional congresses and museums of safety 
engineering. : 


Safety Fund.—Owing to the unstable char- 


acter of the currency issued and the inse- 
curity of deposits of State panks, the New 
York legislature in 1829, upon the sugges- 
tion of Martin Van Buren, passed a law 
known as the safety-fund act. Under the 
provisions of this law banks chartered by 
the state were required to pay into the 
state treasury a certain percentage of their 
capital stock to serve as a fund out of 
which the liabilities of any of them that 
might fail should be made good. This was 
the beginning of reform in the banking sys- 
tem. Under this law there were ten bank 
failures, resulting in a loss of all their capi- 
tal, amounting to $2,500,000, which proved 
conclusively the inadequacy of the safety 
fund. In 1888 the free-banking system was 


adopted. 

Sag Harbor, N. Y., survey of, referred 
to, 1043. 

Saganaw Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Saginaw, Mich. bill to provide for 


Saginaw 


purchase of site and erection of pub- 
lic buildings at, returned, 5571. 


Sa-heh-wamish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 


Sah-ku-méhu Indians. 
Tribes.) 


Suilors, American. (See Seamen, Ameri- 
can.) 


Sailors Creek (Va.), Battle of—After 
the Confederate defeat at Five Forks and 
the retreat of Lee’s army from Richmond 
and Petersburg, Lee made his way due 
west and reached the Danville Railroad at 
Amelia Court-House on April 4, 1865. Sher- 
idan passed him and reached the railroad 
at Jetersville, 7 miles southwest. Lee, 
finding retreat cut off in this direction, 
moved westward toward Farmville. At 
Sailors Creek, April 6, Custer, joined by 
Crook and Devin, succeeded in piercing 
the Confederate column, took 16 guns, 400 
wagons, and many prisoners. Ewell’s corps 
and part of Pickett’s division were thus cut 
off. The cavalry detained this force of 
between 6,000 and_ 8,000 until, having 
been surrounded by Wright with the Sixth 
Corps, Ewell surrendered. Five generals, 
more than 7,000 prisoners, several hundred 
wagons, and many guns were taken. 


St. Albans, Vt. privileges of ‘other 
ports granted, by proclamation, 2473. 


St. Augustine, Fla., harbor of, referred 
to, 1040. 


St. Bartholomews, unlawful expedition 
planned in, 769. 


St. Clair Flats, acts making appropri- 
ations for deepening channel over, 
vetoed, 2919, 3130. 


St. Domingo. (See Santo Domingo.) 


St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. (See Govern- 
ment Hospital for Insane.) 


St. Germain, Treaty of.—The treaty of 
peace between the Allies and Austria at 
the close of the World War (q. v.). It was 
signed on September 10, 1920. 


’ S$t. Helena.—A British island possession 


in the South Atlantic, about 1,200 miles 
west of Africa. It has an area of 47 square 
miles, and a population of 3,500. The 
chief product is flax. The island is famous 
as the scene of the final exile and the death 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


St. John Island, treaty concluded with 
Denmark for cession of, to United 
States transmitted and discussed, 
3777, 3779, 3796, 3886. 


St. John River, navigation of, referred 
to, 2278, 2675. 


St. Lawrence River, navigation of: 
Correspondence with Great Britain 
regarding, 960. 
Referred to, 2675. 
Right to exclude American citizens 
rom, claim of, by Canada dis- 
cussed, 4058. 


St. Louis, The: 
Mentioned, 6313. 


(See Indian 
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Refuge given Gen. Miller and Vice- 
President of Peru by, 1133. 


St. Louis and San Francisco Railway 
Co., application of, for right of 
way across Indian Territory, 4653. 

Bill granting, referred to, 4655. 


St. Louis Harbor, survey of, referred 
to, 2135. 


St. Marys Falls Canal, toll imposed 
upon vessels passing through, by 
United States as retaliatory meas- 
ure, proclaimed, 5725. 

Referred to, 5749. 

Revoked by proclamation, 5812. 

St. Marys River: 

Act making appropriation for deep- 
ening channel over flats of, in the 
State of Michigan vetoed, 2920. 

St. Mihiel, American victory at, 8638. 

St. Paul, The, mentioned, 6391. 


St. Petersburg, Russia: 

Fourth International Prison Congress 
at, discussed and recommendations 
regarding, 5117. 

ee ational Statistical Congress in, 

i 


St. Pierre, destruction of city of, 6680. 


St. Regis, Capture of.—At the outbreak 
of the War of 1812 it was agreed be- 
tween the British and Americans that the 
village of St. Regis, on the boundary line 
between Canada and New York, occupied 
by Christian Indians, should remain neu- 
tral. In violation of this agreement the 
Canadian commander-in-chief. put a garri- 
son in the place and many of the Indians 
were induced to join the British army. On 
the morning of Oct. 22, 1812, Maj. Young, 
with about 200 men, surprised this garri- 
son and took 40 prisoners, some muskets, 
and a quantity of blankets, after killing 7 
ones | None of the American force was in- 
jured. 


St. Regis Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

St. Thomas Island, treaty with Den- 
mark for cession of, to United States 
transmitted and discussed, 3777, 3779, 
3796, 3886. 


Sakhalin.—An island off the east coast of 
Siberia. The southern portion belongs to 
Japan, and is known as Karafuto. (See 
Japan.) It has an area of 13,200 square 
miles and a population of about 80,000. 
The most important industry is the her- 
ring, but Karafuto is suitable also for 
farming and stock-raising. There is also 
a valuable stand of timber. More than 100,- 
000 tons of coal are mined annually, and 
there are also deposits of alluvial gold. 

The northern part of the island belonged 
to Imperial Russia, but since the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 has been the object of 
Japanese expansion. It has an area of 
14,670 square miles and a population of 
about 35,000. 


Salaries, Congressional.—Under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation each state paid its 
own members of Congress, but the Con- 
vention of 1787 made the members inde- 


Salaries 


ndent of the states in this respect. The 
rst clause of Article I., section 6, of the 
Constitution provides that ‘the Senators 
and Representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascer- 
tained by law and paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States.” _ Members of 
the First Congress were we $6 per day 
and $6 for each twenty miles of travel go- 
ing and coming. The salaries have fre- 
quently been changed. From 1789 to 1815 
they were $6 per day; from 1815 to 1817, 
$1, 00 per year; from 1817 to 1855, $8 per 
ay; from 1855 to 1865, $3,000 per year ; 
from 1865 to 1871, $5,000 per year; from 
1871 to 1874, $7,500 per year; from 1874 
to 1908, $5,000 per year. A mileage of 
twenty cents is allowed both ways. ena- 
tors and representatives have received the 
game salaries except during 1795, when 
senators received $7 per day while members 
received but $6. At present members of 
both houses receive $7,500 per annum. The 
speaker of the House receives $12,000 per 
year. 


Salaries, Division of Postmasters’, in 
Post-Office Department.—This division 


falls under the supervision of the First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General (q. v.). (See 
Post-Office Department; Division of City 
Delivery ; Civil Service; Division of Rural 
Delivery.) 


Salaries, Executive.—Sept. 24, 1789, Con- 
gress fixed the salary of the President of 
the United States at $25,000 per annum, at 
which figure it remained until 1873, when 
it was increased to $50,000. The Constitu- 
tion provides that the salary of the Presi- 
dent shall not be diminished during his 
term of office, and for this reason that 
part of the ‘“salary-grab” act of 1873, 
which increased his salary was not repealed 
in 1874 with the other provisions of that 
act. The salary of the Vice-President, 
laced at $5,000 in 1789, was raised to 
88.000 in 1853, to $10,000 in 1873, reduced 
to $8,000 in 1874, and in 1908 increased 
to $12,000, and the President’s salary was 
fixed at $75,000. The President receives 
also $25,000 as allowance for travelling ex- 
penses. The secretary to the President re- 
ceives a salary of $7,500 annually. 


Of the Cabinet officers the Secretaries of 
State and the Treasury received in 1789 
salaries of $3,500 each, the Secretary of 
War $3,000, the Attorney-General $1,500, 
and the Postmaster-General $2,000. In 
- 1819 the pay of the four Secretaries (State, 
Treasury, War, and Navy) was made $6,- 
000, that of the Postmaster-General $4,000, 
and that of the Attorney-General $3,500. 
The Cabinet officers and Vice-President now 
receive $12,000 per year. Washington at 
first declined to receive any pecuniary com- 
pensation as President. He asked that the 
estimates for his station be limited to such 
actual expenditures as the public good might 
‘be thought to require (page 45). 


Salaries, Judicial—In 1789, when the 
United States courts were organized, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court was 
paid $4,000 and the associate justices $3,- 
500 each. The district judges received 
from $1,000 to $1,800. These salaries have 
been increased from time to time. At the 
present time (1914) the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court receives $15,000, the 
associate justices $14,500, the circuit court 
judges $7,000, and the district court judges 
6,000. The Chief Justice of the United 
tates Court of Claims receives $6,500 and 
the four associate judges $6,000 each. 
The Constitution provides that the salaries 


\ 


\ 
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of Federal judges may not be diminished 

during their continuance in office. 

Salaries, Judicial, increase urged in, 
7525. (See also Judges.) 


Salaries of Public Officers (see also the 
several officers): 
Commissions claimed by, referred to, 
1730. 
Fee system, abolition of,as applicable 


to certain officials discussed, 
6161. 
Recommended, 4939, 5879, 5968. 
Fixed salaries recommended, 1387, 


4718, 4838, 4922, 4939, 5879, 5968. 
Increase for head of Secret Service 
recommended, 7253. 
Increase in, recommended, 4107. 
Mode of paying, referred to, 1954. 
Recommendations regarding, 195, 198, 
4107. 
Referred to, 1807. 
Tariff of fees for clerks, marshals, 
etc., recommended, 2666, 2714, 4770, 
4836, 4939, 5103. 


Salary as President, Washington de- 
clines to accept, 45. 


Salary Grab.—A popular name for the act 


of March 8, 1873, whereby the salaries of 
the President and Vice-President, members 
of Congress, justices of the Supreme Court 
and other Federal officials were materially 
increased. The provisions for the increase 
were introduced by Benjamin F. Butler, of 
Massachusetts, and made a rider to the 
appropriation bill. By this law the Presi- 
dent’s salary was increased from $25,000 to 
$50,000 per year; that of the Chief Justice 
from $8,500 to $10,500; those of the Vice- 
President, Cabinet officers, associate jus- 
tices, and Speaker. of the House from $8,000 
to $10,000, and of Senators and Representa- 
tives from $5,000 to $7,500. Another act, 
passed the next day, made that, part of the 
law relating to salaries of members of Con- 
ress retroactive, thus giving themselves 
7,500 instead of $5,000 a year from March 
4, 1871, to March 4, 1873, and following 
years. This excited the indignation of the 
people to such an extent that the laws were 
repealed the following year, except such 
provisions as related to the President and ° 
justices of the Supreme Court. 


Salmon Fisheries, decrease in, 
(See also Alaska.) 


Salt, duties on, discussed, 397, 1470. 
Salt Springs: 


Cession of, to United States, 342. 
Referred to, 803, 892. 


Salt Works in Kentucky, act for relief 
of owners of, vetoed, 4170. 


Salvador.—Salvador occupies part of the 
south coast of Central America, between 
Guatemala and Nicaragua(Gulf of Fonseca), 
the northern boundary being conterminous 
with the Republic of Honduras, and the 
southern boundary being the Pacific Ocean. 
It is situated approximately between 13°-14° 
20’ N. latitude and 87° 45'-90° W. longi- 
tude, and is about 140 miles from east to 
west, and about 60 miles from north to 


7230. 


Salvador 


south. Hstimates of the area range from 
7,225 to 13,175 square miles, e 


Physical Features—There are distinct 
areas in the low alluvial plains of the coast 
and the interior plateau, with a mean ele- 
vation of about 2,000 feet, broken in many 
places by_volcanic cones, of which the high- 
est are Santa Ana (8,300 feet) and San 
Miguel (7,120 feet). The lowlands are gen- 
erally hot and unhealthy, but the climate 
of the plateau and mountain slopes is tem- 
perate and healthy. There is a wet season 
from May to October, and a dry season 
from November to April. 


Hydrography.—The principal river is the 
Lempa, which rises in Guatemala and flows 
{nto the Pacific, being navigable for most 
of its course by small steamers. In the 
eastern districts the Rio San Miguel rises 
near the Honduras boundary and flows 
into the Bay of Fonseca, and in the cen- 
ter of the Repubtic is the large volcanic 
lake Ilopango. 


History.—Salvador was conquered in 1526 
by Pedro de Alvarado, and formed-part of 
the Spanish viceroyalty of Guatemala until 
1821. In 1840 the Republic broke away 
om the federation of Central American 

ates. 


Government.—The constitution rests upon 
the fundamental law of 1864 (revised in 
1886), the President and Vice-President be- 
ing elected for four years by direct vote of 
tne people, the President being ineligible 
for a successive term in either office. . 


The National Assembly, consisting of a 
single chamber of forty-two Deputies (three 
for each Department) elected for one year 
by the direct vote of all adult male Sal- 
vadorians, meets annually from February 
to May, and elects a President and Vice- 
President for each session. 


There are local courts of first instance, 
district courts, and a supreme court at the 
capital. Each of the fourteen Departments 
has a governor appointed by the central 
executive, but the municipalities have elec- 
tive magistrates and officials. : 


Population.—There are fourteen depart- 
ments with an estimated population of 
1,300,000. Of the total population about 
10 per cent are creoles and foreigners, 
50 per cent half-castes, and 40 per cent 
Indians, the negro element being negli- 
ible. The language of the country is 
panish. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing re- 
ligion. Latest figures of education show 989 
primary schools, with 1,475 teachers and 
57,500 pupils; and 27 higher schools, with 
2,350 pupils. 

The capital is San Salvador, with a popu- 
lation of 66,000. The other large towns are 
Santa Ana, 60,000; San Miguel, 30,000; 
Nueva San Salvador, 23,000; San Vicente, 
26,500. 

Production and Industry.—The principal 
products are coffee, sugar, indigo, ‘‘Peru- 
vian” balsam (grown in Salvador, but for- 
merly shipped from Callao in Peru), to- 
bacco, cocoa, rice, cereals, and fruits. Cot- 
ton is being grown under a Government sub- 
sidy. 

Gold, silver, copper, mercury, and lead 
are found, and there are indications of coal 
and iron, but only gold and silver are sys- 
tematically worked, mainly in the depart- 
ment of Morazan. 

Latest figures for trade show annual im- 
orts of $6,000,000 and exports of $12,000,- 
00. The commerce is mainly with the 
United States, Great Britain and France. 
The chief exports included in above figures 
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were coffee (86,000,000 kilograms), indigo 
(245,000 kilograms), sugar 4 550,000 kilo. 
grams). More than half of the coffee ex- 
ported went to the United States. The 
chief imports are cottqns, hardware, flour, 
drugs and chemicals. 

In a recent year the United States im- 
ported from Salvador goods valued at $11,- 
915,320 and exported to Salvador goods 
valued at $8,148,018, the leading exports 
being cotton goods and flour. The chief ex- 
port was coffee. 

- Finance.——The last annual budget was 
estimated at $9,500,000. The total out- 
standing debt is about $5,000,000. 

Communications.—There are about 215 
miles of railroad open to traftic, and about 
1,500 miles of good roads. There are 175 
postoffices and 230 telegraph offices, with 
2,000 miles of wire. The telephone stations 
Ses 220, with 1,450 miles of telephone 
wire. 


Salvador: 

Commercial relations with, 5663. 

Consular convention with, 4070, 4212, 
4880. 

Difficulties of, with Great Britain, 
2643. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 

for surrender of, 4033, 4212, 4247. 
Questions arising under, discussed, 
5961. 

Guatemala, war with, 5543. 

Insurrection in, and refuge on board 
American vessels sought by insur- 
gents discussed, 5961, 

President of, confirmed, 5544. 

Report of Thomas OC. Reynolds on, 
transmitted, 5116. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 

tions of, proclaimed, 5684, 5800. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2572, 2694, 3280, 4033, 4070, 
4212, 4247, 

Vessel condemned by, subsequently 
presented to United States, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4988. 

War with Guatemala, 5543. 


Salvador, Treaties with—Our earlfest 


treaty with Salvador, then known,as the Re- 
public of San Salvador, was a convention of 
amity, navigation and commerce, which was 
proclaimed April 18, 1853. This was super- 
seded by the treaty of Dec. 6, 1870, which 
provided for reciprocal privileges in_ busl- 
ness, religious freedom, protection of per- 
sons and property in each country by the 
government of the other, consular preroga- 
tives, and the usual restrictions of neu- 
trality in case of war. It also contained 
the most favored nation clause. On notice 
given by Salvador this treaty was abro- 
gated May 30, 1893. Dec. 19, 1901, a pro- 
tocol for the arbitration of certain claims 
against Salvador by citizens of the United 
States was signed. Naturalization and ar- 
bitration conventions were concluded in 
1908. The arbitration convention, which 
was for five years, was extended in 1914 
for another five yedrs. Salvador also be- 
came a party to the convention between the 
United Btates and the several republics of 
South and Central America for the arbitra- 
tion of pecuniary claims and the protection 
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of inventions, etc., which was \signed in 
Buenos Aires in 1910 and proclaimed in 
Washington, July 29, 1914. (See South and 
Central America, Treaties with., 


Salvation Army.—This body was founded 
in the slums of Bast London, Hngland, by 
William Booth in 1865. It was and is in- 
dependent of church organizations—repre- 
senting a new religious organization itself ; 
but the basis of its creed is orthodox 
Christianity. It differs from other mission- 
izing efforts in its military organization and 
in its prosecution of any methods, no mat- 
ter how unconventional, to further the ends 
of salvation and conversion and relief. At 
first, the Army had no separate organiza- 
tion, but in 1869 it took the name of Chris- 
tian Mission, adopting its present name in 
1878. Similarly, the original ecclesiastical 
nomenclature was later changed to a mili- 
tary one, the government of the Army being 
along military lines, although the uniforms 
and the methods vary in the different coun- 
tries. The United States branch was or- 
ganized by G. S. Railton in 1889. 


In a recent year there were in the United 
States 957 corps and outposts; 177,159 in- 
door meetings with an attendance of 6,- 
~ 300,000 ; 132,229 outdoor meetings with an 
attendance of almost 18,000,000. There 
were 32,202 converts, beds were supplied on 
2,861,000 occasions to men, women and chil- 
dren, with 3,912,000 meals, and more than 
200,000 Christmas dinners were provided. 
With the entrance of the United States into 
the World War, the Salvation Army 
prosecuted its work in the Army and Navy, 
both at home and abroad. 


The Army in the United States is divided 
into a western and an eastern division, 
with Hvangeline Booth in general control. 

In 1896 the Volunteers of America were 
incorporated in New York by Commander 
and Mrs. Ballington Booth, as a_ protest 
against what was felt to be over-emphasis 
upon militarism within the Salvation Army, 
although the work done by both bodies is 
almost identical. . 

The international organization of the 
Salvation Army comprises 9,859 outposts 
* and corps in 638 countries and colonies, 
preaching salvation in 40 different languages. 
The Army carries on its endeavors in more 
than 60 different countries and provinces. 


Sam-ahmish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 


Samana Bay: 
Convention with Dominican Republic 
for— | 
Lease of, 3999. 
Transfer of, 3799, : 


Possession of, desired by European 
powers, 4015. 


Proposition of foreign power to pur- 
chase right to, referred to, 4017. 


Samoan Islands.—A group of fourteen is- 


lands in the South Pacific Ocean... The 
principal islands are Savaii, Upolu, and 
Tutuila. The United States has a coalin 

station in the harbor of Pago-Pago, granted 
in 1872. The neutrality of the islands was 
guaranteed by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany in 1889° by treaty. 
This convention of treaty between the three 
countries provided for a foreign court of 
justice, a municipal council for the district 
of Apia, the chief town, with a foreign presi- 
dent thereof, authorized to advise the King; 
a tribunal for the settlement of native and 
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foreign land titles, and a revenue system for 
the Kingdom. 

In 1899 the kingship was abolished, and 
by the Anglo-German agreement of Noy. 14, 
accepted Jan. 14, 1900, by the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany re- 
nounced in favor of the United States all 
rights in the Island of Tutuila and others of 
the Samoan group east of 171° east, the is- 
lands to the west of that meridian being 
assigned to Germany. After the World War 
the former German part of the islands was 
assigned to New Zealand, under a mandate 
of the League of Nations. 

Tutuila has an area of about 77 square 
miles, with a population of about 6,000. 
The other islands of American Samoa have 
a total area of about 25 miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 2,000. The total popula- 
tion of American Samoa in 1920 was 8,056. 
Tutuila is mountainous and _ well-wooded, 
and its soil is extremely fertile. Its excel- 
lent harbor at Pagopago is a United States 
naval station, the commandant of which is 
the Governor of the islands. 

The islands are governed by means of 
three political subdivisions—Eastern Tu- 
tuila, including Aunuu; Western Tutuila, 
and the District of Manua, composed of 
Tau and the neighboring islands. Each dis- 
trict is administered by a native governor, 
who controls the native chieftains under 
him. The natives also control their own 
courts. 

The only export and chief product is 
copra, although fruits also are grown. There 
are about 50 miles of good roads. There 
are four religious missions active in the 
islands, and the 69 schools have an enroll- 
ment of more than 2,000. 


Samoan Islands: 
Affairs of, and policy of United 
States regarding— 

Discussed by President— 

Cleveland, 5088, 5389, 5391, 5397, 
5871, 5963, 6067. 

Harrison, Benj., 5469, 5545. 

McKinley, 6414. _ 

Reports on, transmitted, 5197, 5367, 
5385, 5392, 5395, 5397, 5909, 5911, 
6001. 

Application of inhabitants of, for 
protection of United States, 4116, 
4421, 5089. 

Application of Tutuila Island for pro- 
tection of United States, and offer 
of naval station by, 4122. 

Autonomy and independence of, 
should be preserved, 5390. 

Conference regarding, at— 

Berlin discussed, 5391, 5397, 5469, 
5871, 5963. 

Washington referred to, 5469. 
Government of, discussed, 4563, 6336. 
Insurrection in, discussed, 5871, 5963, 

6375, 6428, 

King of, death of, 6336. 

Privileges ceded to United States in 

harbor of Pago-Pago by— 

Discussed, 4449, 4522. 

Referred to, 5367. 

Report on, referred, 4217, 4473. 

Settlement of questions regarding, 
referred to, 5747. 


Samoan Islands 


Special agent to, power of, referred 
to, 4315, 5382. 

Treaty between United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany regarding, 
5469, 5545. 

Discussed, 5871, 5963, 6067. 
Referred to, 6336. 

Treaty with, 4433, 4449. 

Tutuila, naval station on, agreement 
regarding, 4122. 

Vessels of United States— 

Disabled and destroyed at, 5479. 
Sent to, 5390, 5871. 
Weakness of, discussed, 5088. 


Samoan Islands, Treaties with.—In 1899 
a convention was made between the Unit- 
ed States, Germany, and Great Britain, re- 
lating to settlement of claims of American 
citizens, German, and British subjects, for 
damage sustained by unwarranted military 
action in Samoa. It was agreed that the 
King of Sweden and Norway should be in- 
yvited to act as arbitrator therein, and 
that his decision in the premises be final, 
and that the three governments be bound 
to make good the losses in accordance 
therewith. Oct. 14, 1902, Oscar II., King 
of Sweden and Norway, as arbitrator, ren- 
dered his decision, in which he found the 
action of the United States culpable in 
bringing back the Malietoans after deporta- 
tion, and supplying them with arms and 
ammunition without the knowledge of the 
German consul. For this and for other rea- 
sons, King Oscar held the British and Unit- 
ed States responsible for damages. 


The convention of 1899 contained the 
renunciation by Germany in favor of the 
United States of all claims and rights in 
respect to the Island of ‘futuila and all 
other islands of the Samoan group east 
of longitude 171 degrees west. The United 
States renounced all claims and rights in 
favor of Germany of the islands of Upolu, 
Savaii, and all other islands of the Samoan 
group west of longitude 171 degress west. 
The three on betas td nations continue to en- 
joy equal ghts in respect of commerce 
and commercial vessels in the islands. (See 
also Germany.) 


San Carlos Reservation, Ariz., 

lands on, referred to, 4683. 

San Domingo. (See Santo Domingo.) 
San Fernando, The, seizure of, and 
claims arising out of, 4114, 5198, 
5547, 5673, 5873, 5962. 
Award in case of, 6070. ' 
San Francisco, Cal.: 

Cable communication between Pacific 
coast and Hawaiian Islands recom- 
mended. (See Ocean Cables.) 

Presidio of, appropriations for build- 
ings at, recommended, 4161. 


San Francisco Bay, Cal., floating dock 
to be constructed at, 2669. 


San Gabriel (Cal.), Battle of.—Dec. 29, 
1846, Gen. Kearny with 500 men left San 
Diego for Los Angeles, 145 miles away. 
Jan. 8, 1847, Flores, -acting governor and 
ecaptain-general, with 600 men and 4 pieces 
of artillery, was encountered on the com- 
manding heights of San Gabriel, prepared 
to dispute the passage of the Rio de los 


coal 
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San Juan: 


Angeles by the Americans. The baggage 
train and artillery crossed under a harass- 
ing fire and then the enemy was charged, 
and in 10 minutes Kearny was master of 
the field. One seaman, acting as an artil- 
leryman, was killed and 1 volunteer and 
8 seamen wounded, 2 mortally., 


San Jacinto, The: 

- Collision of, with the Jules et Marie, 
appropriation for owners of latter,- 
recommended, 3343. 

Removal by, of Confederate envoys 
from British vessel Trent. (See Ma- 
son and Slidell.) 


San Juan (Cuba), Battle of. 
tiago (Cuba), Battle of.) 


San Juan, Cuba, captured by American’ 
troops, 6317. 


San Juan de Fuca Explorations.—Certain 
explorations on which are based the Ameri- 
can claims to possession of territory border- 
ing on the Pacific. The portion of the 
Pacific Coast between the parallels of lat. 
40° and 50° north was visited on behalf of 
Spain in 1592 by a Greek pilot named De 
Fuca, in 1640 by Admiral Fonte, and sub- 
Sequently by other explorers, and maps of 
the coast line had been made. The treaty 
of 1790 between Spain and Great Britain 
only gave the latter fishing and trading 
rights in the vicinity of Puget Sound. The 
discovery and exploration of Columbia 
River by Capt. Gray, an American; the pur- 
chase from France in 1803 of the Louisiana 
territory ; the exploration of Columbia River 
by Lewis and Clark, by order of the United: 
States, in 1804-5, and the treaty of limits 
concluded with Spain in 1819, by which all 
the territory north of lat. 42° north was ex- 
pressly declared to belong to the United 
States, were held to be sufficient proofs of 
the latter’s title to the territory. Great 
Britain nevertheless claimed a large por- 
tion of the region, while the United States 
claimed the country to lat. 54° 40’ north. 
In 1846 the boundary’ was settled at the 
forty-ninth parallel as far as the channel 
between Vancouver Island and the main- 
land, and from that point on a line through 
the middle of that channel and the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca to the Pacific. (See North- 
western Boundary.) Navigation of the 
channel was to be free to both countries. 
Under this treaty the United States claimed 
the Canal de Haro as the channel through 
which the boundary was to run, and Great 
Britain claimed Rosario Straits. San Juan 
and other islands were thus in dispute. To 
avoid conflict, the occupation by both na- 
tions of the Island of San Juan at op- 
posite ends was agreed upon. The Emperor 
of Germany, who was selected as arbitrator 
of the dispute, decided in favor of the Unit- 
ed States in 1872 (4140). (See also “‘Fifty- 
four Forty or Fight.’’) 


San Juan Hill, Battle of, referred to, 
6637. 


San Juan Hill, Cuba. (Capture of, il- 
lustration, opposite page 5581.) | 


San Juan Island: 
Conflicting claims of Great Britain 
and United States to, discussed, 
3092, 3171, 3197. 
Settlement of, by arbitration, 4139. 
Recommended, 3198, 3213, 
Gen. Scott sent to, 3094. 


(See San- 


| 


San Juan 


Correspondence of, referred to, 


3110. 
Joint occupancy of, 3659. 
Military force placed on, 3093. 
Possession of, awarded United States, 
4140. 
Referred to, 3110, 3171, 3819. 


San Juan, Nicaragua: 

Bombardment of, 2778. 

Military expedition under authority 
of Great Britain landed at, dis- 
cussed, 2903. 

Transactions between Capt. Hollins 
and authorities of, 2760. 


San Juan, Porto Rico, shelled by Ameri- 
can fleet, 6316. 


San Juan Question. (See San Juan de 
Fuca Explorations.) 


San Juan River: 
Survey of, to be made, 3444. 
Territorial controversies between 
States bordering on, 2736. 


San Nicolas Island, referred to, 6702. 


San Remo, Italy, conference of Allied 
statesmen at, 8854. 


Petroleum agreement of, referred to, 
8879, 


San Salvador. (See Salvador.) 


Sanders Creek (S. C.), Battle of.—Gen- 
erally known as the battle of Camden. In 
the summer of 1780 Gen. Gates had been 
appointed to the command of the Southern 
army, and, reenforced by Baron De Kalb, 
Armand’s Legion, Porterfield’s Virginia reg- 
iment, and Rutherford’s North Carolina mi- 
litia, his force numbered over 4,000, of 
whom less than 1,000 were regulars. Corn- 
wallis, with about 2,000 British and Tories, 
of whom 1,500 were regulars, proposed to 
surprise Gates’s army. Gates had deter- 
mined to surprise Cornwallis. Both ad- 
vancing, the two armies unexpectedly met 
at Sanders Creek, near Camden, S. C., on 
the night of Aug. 16, 1780. After some 
skirmishing hostilities were suspended until 
the morning, when, with the first British 
attack, the Virginia and South Carolina mi- 
litia fled, after a feeble resistance, due in 
pert to an imprudent order by Gen. Gates. 
aron De Kalb bore the brunt of the battle 
and fell, being wounded 12 times. The 
American defeat eventually became a rout. 
Their loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners 
was upward of 2,000. The British lost 
325 men, 68 of whom were killed. Previ- 
ous to this action Sumter, with about 
400 men, coptarcé a British convoy with 
stores and 200 prisoners, but was himself 
surprised the next day by Tarleton, who 
recaptured the stores, killed 100 men, and 
took 300 prisoners. The British, in the 
Camden battle, came into possession of 7 
piece: of artillery, 2,000 muskets, the en- 
ire baggage train, and nearly 1,000 prison- 
ers, including Generals De Kalb, Gregory, 
and Rutherford. ; 


Sandusky, Ohio, British attack on, re- 
pulsed, 524. 

Sandwich Islands. 
lands. ) 


Sandy Bay, Mass., harbor of, referred 
to, 1040. 


(See Hawaiian Is- 
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Sandy Creek (N. Y.), Battle of.—May 
19, 1814, while the British squadron on 
Lake Ontario was blockading Sacketts Har- 
bor, where Commodore Chauncey was fit- 
tain heavy guns and cables destined for 
ting out a squadron for active service, cer- 
some of the American ships were yet at 
Oswego Jalls. The blockade preventing 
their being convoyed by water to the har- 
bor, Capt. Woolsey, commander of the 
Oneida, volunteered to transport them by 
way of the Big Sandy Creek, partly over- 
land, to their destination. Sir James Yeo, 
of the blockading squadron, sent 2 gun- 
boats, 3 cutters, and a gig to intercept 
Woolsey. The latter had detailed 130 rific- 
men and the same number of Oneida Indi- 
ans to proceed along the banks of the 
creek to assist in repelling any possible 
attack. May 30 the British gunboats 
sighted Woolsey’s flotilla and began firing. 
Within 10 minutes the British squadrons, 
with officers and men to the number of 
170, were prisoners and prizes. Not _a sin- 
gle American life was lost. The British 
loss was 18 killed and 50 wounded. The 
cannon and cables were safely landed at 
Sacketts Harbor. 


Sanitary Bureau, International, appro- 
priation to, 6823. 


Sanitary Conference, International, at— 
Rome, 4898, 4918. 


Washington, 4564, 4622, 4631, 6737. 


San Marino, the smallest republic in the 
world, and outside of Monaco, the smallest 
country; lies along the Adriatic, 14 miles 
southwest of Rimini, in northern Italy. It 
has an area of 38 English square miles. 
The population is 12,000. Marino is named 
in consequence of its traditional founda- 
tion by Saint Marinus, in the reign of 
the Emperor Diocletian (284-305 A. D.) 
and possesses a monastery founded in the 
ninth century. The independence of the 
republic has survived all attempts at sup- 
pression and is secured by a treaty with the 
King of Italy. The supreme power resides 
in the Arringo, or general assembly, which 
meets twice a year at the capital, the 
executive being entrusted to two Capitani 
Reggenti, selected every six months from 
the sixty members of the Great Council, 
who are elected by universal suffrage in 
three classes (twenty from the nobility, 
twenty from the landowners and twenty 
from the people) for nine years, and are 
renewable as to one-third every three years. 
There is a defence force of about 1,200 
men, and all citizens between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty are liable for service. 
The last budget was in the neighborhood of 
2,000,000 lire. Exports are wine, cattle, 
and stone. The Capital (San Marino, popu- 
lation 1,500) stands on Mount Titain, and 
has an impregnable castle. 


Santa Fé, N. Mex., capitol at, appro- 
priation for completion of, recom- 
mendation regarding, 5872. 

Grant of land to, 6872. 


Santa Fé Trail.—There is said to be in the 
ancient palace at Santa Fé a Spanish docu- 
ment proving the existence of a trail in the 
last quarter of the 18th century from the 
old French settlements in what is now IIli- 
nois, to some of the Spanish towns in New 
Mexico, and from one of.these to California, 
In 1814 a merchant of Kaskaskia, Ill., dis- 
paren a courier with goods to Santa Fé, 
n 1822 the Santa Fé trail proper was 
opened—a wonderful road some 800 miles 


| 


Santa Fe 


in length, rising so imperceptibly for three- 
quarters of its distance as to seem perfectly 
level, and without a bridge from end to end. 
The eastern terminus was first at Franklin, 
Mo., then at Independence, and later at 
Westport, on the Missouri River. The early 
traders carried their merchandise on pack 
horses or mules, and in 1824 the prairie 
schooner appeared. Along this road General 
Kearny and Colonel Doniphan led the expe- 
dition which annexed the western states to* 
the Union during the Mexican war. The 
Santa Fé railroad now closely follows the 
trail, which was the scene of many stage- 
coach robberies and Indian attacks. Wagon 
trains bound for the Pacific coast rendez- 
voused at Emporia, Kan., whence they were 
escorted by scouts or military guards. 


Santa Maria, The, presented to United 
States by Spain discussed and recom- 
mendation regarding, 5872. 


Santa Rosa Island (Fla.), Battle of.— 
Oct. 9, 1861, a force of 1,500 or 2,000 Con- 
federates landed on Santa Rosa Island, 
Pensacola Harbor, Fla., and surprised the 
camp of Wilson’s Zouaves about a mile 
from the fort. Maj. Vogdes was sent to the 
relief of the camp with two companies. He 
was captured, but the assailants retired 
to their boats under the heavy fire of the 
regulars after setting fire to the camp. 
The Federal loss was 60 killed and wound- 
ed. The Confederate loss was not reported. 


Santiago, Cuba: 
American army under Maj.-Gen. W. 
R. Shafter lands near, 6317. 
American interests in, confided to 
British consul, 6331. 
Movement against and subsequent 
capitulation of, discussed, 6317. 
Thanks of President tendered com- 
mander and men, 6574, 6577. 
Postal communication with, order re- 
garding, 6577. 
‘‘Slaughter House’’ at, illustration, 
opposite 5517. 


Santiago (Cuba), Battle of—On Mon- 
day, June 20, 1898, the American fleet of 
about 55 ships, including the naval convoy 
which had left Tampa, Fla., on June 7, 
came within sight of the town of Daiquiri, 
about fifteen miles east of Santiago, which 
was the point selected for the landing. 
Upon landing at Daiquiri, Gen. Wheeler’s 
command of cavalry was ordered to take 
osition on the road to Siboney. Gen. 


Young’s brigade (about 965 men), during ~ 


the night of June 23-24, passed Gen. Law- 
ton’s division, which was on the road from 


Siboney to Santiago. 


About three miles from the former place, 
near Las Guasimas, June 24, they encoun- 
tered the enemy posted in a strong natu- 
ral position. The Spanish forces occupied 
a range of hills in the form of obtuse an- 
gles, with the salient toward Siboney. The 
attack, says Gen. Toone. of both or 
was simultaneous, and the junction of the 
two lines occurred near the apex of the 
angle,.on the ridge, which had been forti- 
fied with stone breastworks flanked by 
blockhouses. The Spanish were driven 
from their position and fled precipitately 
toward Santiago. The American forces 
numbered about 965, the Spanish 2,000 to 
2.500. American losses, 1 officer and 15 
men killed; 6 officers and 46 men wounded. 
Forty-two dead Spanish soldiers were found 
on the field, while the Santiago (Spanish) 
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apers the day after the batt] 
hee as 77 killed. See 


After this battle the Spaniards retired 
to the outer defenses of Santiago. These 
were the village of El Caney to the north- 
east, and the San Juan Hill extending 
south from that village and forming a 
natural barrier to the eastward of the 
city. July 1 these defenses were attacked 
by forces under Gen. Lawton, who was ex- 
pected to take El Caney and then move 
toward Santiago and support the attack of 
Wheeler’s and Kent’s divisions upon the 
main pee army. The battle began at 
6 A. . and soon became general. The 
enemy fought with much obstinacy, but 
were slowly driven back. After Lawton 
had become well engaged, Grimes’s battery, 
from the heights of El Poso, opened fire 
on the San Juan blockhouses, and Wheel- 
er’s and Kent’s divisions moved forward, 
crossed the river, and formed for an at- 
tack on San Juan Hill. During this for- 
mation Col. Wikoff was killed. The com- 
mand of the Second Brigade then devolved 
upon Lieut.-Col. Worth, who was soon se- 
verely wounded, and then upon Lieut.-Col. 
Liscum, who fell a few minutes later, and 
Lieut.-Col. Ewers took command. The 
Si chprmoe strongly intrenched upon the 
hills in front of the American forces, San 
Juan Hill and Fort San Juan,’ the latter 
position being a few hundred yards nearer 
Santiago. 


The American forces charged up San 
Juan Hill in the face of a heavy fire, cap- 
tured this point, crossed the plain below, 
and Sel ie Fort San Juan, ie the 
enemy before them. At midnight of July 1 
Gen. Bates arrived with reenforcements, 
and at daylight on the 2d his brigade was 

laced on the ridge to the left of the Amer- 
can lines. Gen. Lawton’s forces were 
placed on the right. All day a brisk fire 
was kept up by the two armies, part of the 
time in a drenching rain. At nightfall the 
firing ceased, but at 9 P. M. a vigorous as- 
sault was made all along the lines, which 
was repulsed, the Spaniards retiring to 
their trenches. The following morning fir- 
ing was resumed and continued until near 
noon, when a white flag was displayed by 
the enemy. 


The total losses of the American forces 
during the three days’ fighting (July 1, 2, 
and 3) were: Officers killed, 13; privates, 
87; officers wounded, 36; privates, 561; 
missing, 62. The entire strength of the 
command which fought the battle of San_ 
Juan was 362 officers and 7,391 privates. ~ 
The defenses of Santiago were constructed 
with much engineering skill, as were also 
the batteries in the harbor. The city was 
at once surrounded by the American army, 
so that the Spaniards could not escape. 


_The ridge upon which the Americans were 


stationed was favorably located and over- 
looked the city. The fortifications and 
barbed wire fences could easily be seen. 
The Spaniards seemed to realize that their 
condition was hopeless, and on Sunday 
morning, July 3, their fleet steamed out of 
the harbor. The destruction of this fleet 
was complete. 


On the 16th Gen. Toral informed the 
American commander that the Spanish 
Government at Madrid had authorized the 
surrender, and thereupon final terms of ab- 
solute capitulation were duly signed. The 
conditions of the surrender included all 
forces and war material in the division of 
Santiago. The United States agreed to 
transport, without unnecessary delay, all 
the Spanish troops in the district to Spain. 
Officers were to retain their side arms and 
officers and men their personal property. 


- 


Santiago 


The Spanish commander was authorized to 
take the military archives of the district. 
The Spanish forces were to march out of 
Santiago with honors of war and deposit 
their arms at a point to be mutually agreed 
upon, to await the disposition of the United 
States Government, etc. The troops sur- 
rendered and returned to Spain were about 
24,000. 

Illustrations of the battle will be found 
opposite pages 5581, 5645. 


A view of the surrender of Santiago will 
be found opposite page 6247. 


Santiago Harbor, Cuba: 
Forts at mouth of, shelled by Ameri- 

can squadron, 6316. 

Spanish fleet in, 6316. 

Attempting to escape, destroyed by 
American squadron, 6317. (See 
also encyclopedic article, San- 
tiago Harbor, Battle of.) 

Thanks of President tendered of- 
ficers and men of American 
squadron, 6573. 

The Merrimac sunk in, by Lieut. Hob- 

son, 6305, 6316. 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made 
ensign for attempting to rescue 
force of, 6306. 

Thanks of President to Lieut. Hob- 
son and promotion of, recom- 
mended, 6306. 


Santiago Harbor (Cuba), Battle of.— 
This engagement, which is also known as 
the battle of July 8, was the decisive naval 
combat of the Spanish-American War. For 
six weeks the Spanish fleet under Rear- 
Admiral Pascual Cervera had been impris- 
oned in the harbor of Santiago by the 
American blockading squadron in com- 
mand of Acting Rear-Admiral Sampson. 
On the morning of July 8, 1898, at about 
9.30 o’cloek, while the men of the American 
vessels were at Sunday quartets for in- 
spection, the Spanish fleet, consisting of 
the Infanta Maria Teresa, Vizcaya, Cristo- 
bal Colon, Almirante Oquendo, Pluton, and 
Furor, attempted to escape. The ships 
coming out of the harbor at the rate of 
eight or ten knots an hour, passed without 
difficulty the collier Merrimac. which had 
been sunk in the channel by Lieut. Hobson. 
Signals were at once made from the United 
States vessels, ‘‘Hnemy’s ships escaping,” 
and general quarters were sounded. Rear- 


Admiral Sampson being about seven miles © 


from the scene of battle, the command of 
the American vessels during the engage- 
ment devolved upon Commodore Schley. 
Under his direction, the squadron closed in 
on the fleeing vessels, and in about two 
hours the entire Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed: The Spanish losses were 600 
killed and about 1,400 prisoners, including 
the admiral. The loss on the 
side was 1 killed and 1 wounded, while 
not’ a vessel was materially damaged. 
From this crushing defeat Spain was un- 
able to recover, and her effort upon the 
ocean ceased. (See illustration ' opposite 
page 5709.) 


Santo Domingo.—The Republic occupies 
the eastern part of the island of Haiti, cov- 
ering 19,332 square miles of its total area 


of 29,537 square miles, or slightly less than | 


two-thirds of the whole island, the remain- 
der forming the Republie of Haiti (q. v.), 
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and lies between 17° 387’-20° N. latitude 


and 72°-68° 20’ W. longitude. 


Physical Features and Olimate,—Santo Do- 
mingo is distinctly mountainous. The high- 
est point in the republic is Loma Tina (10,- 
300 feet), an isolated mountain in the 
south of the island. Between the Sierra 
de Monti Cristi in the north and that of 
Cibao in the center is a vast well-watered 
plain, known as the Vega Real, from Sa- 
mana Bay in the east to Manzanillo Bay 
in the west, a distance of close on 150 
miles. In the southeast is another great 
plain, stretching from Ozanam River to the 
east coast, about 100 miles distant. 


The principal rivers are the Yaqui del 
Norte and the Yaqui del Sur, which rise 
on either side of the central range and 
flow into the Bays of Manzanillo (north- 
west) and Neyba (south), and the Yuna, 
which drains the Vega Real and flows into 
Samana Bay; the Ozama, upon which the 
capital stands, is the most important of 
the lesser streams. The republic lies en- 
tirely with the tropics, but the climate has 
a wide range on account of the diversity of 
levels, and the capital, in particular, is 
healthy and comparatively cool. Rainfall is 
abundant and the wet and dry seasons are 
clearly marked. The prevailing wind is 
from the east, and the island is generally 
free from hurricanes. 


History.—The Dominican Republic is the 
Spanish portion of the island of Haiti (or 
Santo Domingo), which was discovered by 
Columbus in 1492 and peopled by the 
Spaniards with imported African slaves, 
who soon exterminated the Indian tribes. 
In 1821 an independent republic was pro- 
claimed and the Spaniards abandoned the 
country, but from 1822-1844 the territory 
was made part of the neighboring republic 
of Haiti. The Dominican Republic was 
founded in 1844, with a constitution which 
has since been re-proclaimed a number of 
times. In 1916, disorders on the island 
induced the United States Government to 
intervene, and the native government of the 
island was largely superseded by a military 
government of the United States Navy. In 
1920, it was announced that steps were he- 
ing taken looking to the withdrawal of the 
armed occupation. 


The population is estimated at 955,160. 
The city of Santo Domingo, with a present 
population of about 27,000, was founded in 
1496, and thus is the oldest city in the 
New World. Recent figures show about 900 
public schools, with some 100,000 pupils. 

The President is chosen by an electoral 
college for a period of six years. There is 
no vice-president, and in case of the Presi- 
dent’s death or inability, Congress. desig- 
nates a person to take the executive office. 
The President has a cabinet of seven mem- 
bers, who head the executive departments. 


Cohgress consists of a Senate and a Cham. 
ber of Deputies. The Senate contains one 
member from each province, and the 
Chamber twice that number, the houses 
thus numbering twelve and twenty-four, 
elected in each case by indirect vote, Sen- 
ators for six years, one-third renewable 
every two years, Deputies for four years, 
one-half so renewable. 


_ 

Each of the twelve Provinces is admin- 
istered by a Governor appointed by the 
President. The governing classes are main- 
ly white. 


There are three main elements in the 
a Dang the most numerous being mu- 
attoes of preety ie descent, with many 
full-blooded negro descendants of slaves 
imported by Spain from the sixteenth to 
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the nineteenth centuries, and native-born 
and settled whites, principally Spanish, but 
partly French and English, with a few 
Turkish Christians from Turkey. The re- 
ligion of the country is Roman Catholic, but 
all creeds are tolerated. Spanish is the lan- 
guage of the Republic, with a sprinkling of 
French and English in the towns. 


Finance.—In 1907 the Republic ratified a 
treaty with the United States, under which 


the latter country collects the customs and , 


acts as an intermediary between the Do- 
minican Republic and its foreign creditors. 


The most recent figure for the public debt 
is $25,000,000. 


Until 1919, the revenue came chiefly from 
the customs, the total revenue in that year 
being slightly above $7,500,000. In 1919, 
a property tax was instituted; the most 
recent estimate for the annual receipts was 
$4,420,000. The unit of value is the United 
States gold dollar. There is a silver peso 
which nominally is worth $0.23 in United 
States currency. d 


Production and Industry.—The plains of 
the Republic and, in particular, the Vega 
Real and Santiago valley in the north, 
and Los Llanos or the plain of Seybo in 
the southeast, are well watered and ex- 
traordinarily fertile, and contain the finest 
sugar lands in the West India Islands, 
while the mountainous districts are espe- 
cially suited to the culture of coffee, and 
tropical fruits may be grown throughout the 
Republic with a minimum of attention. The 
sugar industry is in a flourishing condition, 
and the exports are increasing and cacao is 
now the second most important industry ; 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, and rice are grown 
with variable success. The country abounds 
in timber, including mahogany and other 
cabinet woods and dye-woods, but the in- 
dustry is undeveloped and transport facili- 
ties are lacking. Live Stock.—The treeless 
prairies, or savannahs, are capable of sup- 
porting large herds of cattle, but they are 
mainly in a state of nature. 

Gold and silver were formerly exported 
in large quantities, and platinum is known 
to exist, while iron, copper, tin, antimony, 
and manganese are also found; but copper 
is the only metal now produced, and. one 
gold-washing plant is in course of construc- 
tion. Of the non-metallic minerals the 
principal production is salt, of which great 
quantities exist in the Neyba district of the 
south. oe ce koe 

Of the total area, about 135, square 
miles are cultivable, with about 3,000,000 
acres suitable for grazing. The last annual 
sugar production was 1,715,000 bags of 320 
pounds each, valued at more than $19,- 
000,000. ‘The last annual tobacco produc- 
‘tion was 33,440,000 pounds. About 1,500,- 
‘(000 cocoanuts are gathered annually for 
commerce, and the last annual cocoa exports 
were 18,839,000 kilos., valued at almost $4,- 
000,000. 58 f 

The latest statistics show annual imports 
of about $19,000,000; and exports of about 
$22,000,000. More than 80% of. the trade 
is’ with the United States, and a consider- 
able portion of the remainder is with Porto 
Rico. The chief imports are cotton goods; 
rice; flour; iron and steel manufactures ; 
bags, sacks, etc.; leather and leather manu- 
factures ; chemicals and drugs; agricultural 
implements. During the last calendar year 
the United States exported to Santo Domingo 
goods valued at $45,528,750, and imported 
thence goods valued at great . 

Communications —The two public rail- 
yoad lines have a total length of 153 miles. 
There are about: 355 miles of private rail- 
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roads on the estates. 


There are few good 
roads in the interior. 2 


In a recent year, 863 vessels, including 
624 steamers, entered and cleared in’ the 
foreign trade. The total tonnage repre- 
sented was 619,000. ; 


There are 93 post-offices, 72 telephone 
offices, 311 miles of telegraph. The national 
interurban telephone system has a length of 
almost 900 miles. . 


For views of Santo Domingo, see illus- 
tration opposite page 6535. ~ 
Santo Domingo: 

Annexation of, to United States— 

Discussed by President— 
Grant, 4006, 4015, 4053, 4082, 
4176, 4365. 
Johnson, 3886. 
Roosevelt, 6997. 
Report of Secretary of State on, 
transmitted, 4072. 
Treaty for, submitted, 4000, 4015. 
Failure of ratification of, dis- 
cussed, 4053, 4176, 4365. 
President declines to communi- 
cate privileges relating to, 
4012. 
Referred to, 4006, 4082. 
Views of Cabral on, communicated 
to Senate, 4071. 

Application of, to United States to 
exercise protectorate over, referred 
to, 4193. 

Claim of United States against, 6329. 

Claims of citizens of United States 
to guano on Alta Vela Island, 3827. 

Colony of negroes on coast of, order 
regarding return of, 3433. 

Commerce with restraints on, re- 

moved, 278, 280, 285, 292, 294. 
Complaints of France against, 379. 

Commercial relations with, 287, 773, 
5663. : 

Condition and resources of, report on, 
4009, 4070, 4071. 

Creditors of, to be paid under the 
direction of United States, 6950. 

Customs of— 

Receivership in, commended, 7416. 
Taken over by United States, 6997, 
6999. 
Benefits of, 6998. 
Diplomatic intercourse with, provi- 
. _ sion for, recommended, 4083. 

Economie condition of, 6997. 

Export of coal and arms to, forbid- 
den, 6968. ; 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 3669. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by authorities of, 4004, 4013. 

Incorporation of, with Spanish Mon- 
archy referred to, 3233. 

Instructions to naval officers in com- 

_mand on coast of, referred. to, 4023, 
4075. na 
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Minister of United States to, nomi- 
nated, 2909. 
Monroe Doctrine, relation of, to case 


of, 6997. 
Occupation of, by United States 
forces, discussed and end of, 


promised, 8902. 

Payment of moneys claimed to be 
due, from United States referred 
to, 4382. 

Peace concluded between contending 
parties in, 2658. 

Political condition of, referred to, 773. 

Proposition of foreign power to pur- 
chase, referred to, 4017. 

Report of George B. McClellan on, 
transmitted, 4071. 

Revolution in, referred to, 
6427. 

Samana Bay, convention for transfer 
of. (See Samand Bay.) 

Social condition of, discussed, 3885. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of proclaimed, 5587. 

Referred to, 5615, 5747. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
eussed, 3669, 4826, 4842, 4921, 
6950, 8903. 

Withdrawn, 4888, 4922. 

Vessel of United States fired upon at 
Azua, 6095. 

War in, discussed, 2619, 3445, 6365. 
Peace concluded, 2658. 


Santo Domingo, Treaties withA con- 
vention of amity, commerce and naviga- 
tion and for the surrender of fugitive 
criminals was concluded with the Domini- 
can Republic in 1867. This provided for 
reciprocal privileges of citizens and the 
exchange of diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers, and the extradition of criminals. 
This convention terminated Jan. 13, 1898, 
on notice from the Dominican Republic. 


In 1903, by an arbitration protocol the 
claim of the San Domingo Improvement 
Company of New York was submitted to 
a board of arbitrators consisting of John 
G. Carlisle, Manuel de J. Galvan and Judge 
George Gray. These rendered an award 
July 14, 1904, providing for the redeliver 
of the various properties to the Domini- 
can Republic and the payment by the re- 
public of $4,481,250 in monthly instal- 
ments to the financial agent of the United 
States and for the security for such pay- 
ments the customs revenues and customs 
houses of Puerto Plata, Sanchez, Saman& 
and Montecristy, and all other ports of 
entry or custom houses now existing or 
as might thereafter be established on the 
coast or in the interior north of eighteen 
degrees and forty-five minutes and east of 
the Haitian boundary, were to be assigned 
and designated, which custom houses were 
to be turned over to a financial agent, to 
be appointed by the United States, who 
was to have entire charge of such custom 
houses and of the collection of ‘the reve- 
nues therefrom. 


Receiver of Oustoms.—In 1907 a conven- 
tion was concluded providing for the as- 
sistance of the United States in the col- 
lection and application of the customs reve- 
nues of the republic. In the preamble to 


3826, 
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this treaty it is stated that owing to the 
disturbed political conditions of the coun- 
try, debts and claims had been created to 
the\amount of more than $30,000,000, and 
that these same conditions had prevented 
the peaceable and continuous collection 
of revenue, and that the debts were con- 
eM increasing. Fiscal agents of the 
republic effected a compromise whereby 
all its foreign creditors agreed to accept 
$12,407,000 for debts and claims amount- 
ing to about $21,184,000 of nominal or 
face value, and the holders of internal 
debts or claims of about $2,028,258 nomi- 
nal or face value agreed to accept about 
$645,817 therefor, and the remaining hold- 
ers of internal ‘debts or claims on the same 
basis as the assents already given will re- 
ceive about $2,400,000 therefor, which sum 
the Dominican Government fixed upon as 
the amount which it will pay to such re- 
maining internal debt-holders; making the 
total payments under such adjustment and 
settlement, including interest as adjusted 
and claims not yet liquidated, amount to 
not more than about $17,000,vv0. 


Part of the plan of settlement was the 
issue and sale of bonds of the Dominican 
Republic to the amount of $20,000,000, 
bearing five per cent interest payable in 
fifty_years and redeemable after ten years 
at 1024. It was agreed thai the President 
of the United States should appoint a re- 
ceiver to collect all tue customs duties 
accruing in the several custom houses of 
the Dominican Republic until the payment 
and retirement of any and all bonds thus 
issued. It is also provided that until the 
whole of the public debt is paid no fur- 
ther obligations shall be incurred and no 
modification of internal or customs duties 
shall be made, except with the consent of 
the President of the United States. 


Santo Dominigo also became a peti to 
the convention between the United States 
and the several republics of South and Cen- 
tral America for the arbitration of pecun- 
iary claims and the protection of inventions, 
ete., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central Amer- 
ica, Treaties with.) 


Santo Domingo City, building of Ozama 
River bridge at, by American citi- 
zens, 5784, 

Sao Thomé. (See Portugal.) 


Saratoga, Battle. (See Bemis Heights.) 
Sarawak.—aA division of British Borneo. 
(See Borneo.) 

Sardinia.—A large Italian island posses- 


sion in the Mediterranean Sea west of the 
Italian peninsula. It has an area of 9,300 
aes miles and a population of almost 


Sardinia: 

Commercial relations with, 820. 
Treaty with, 1729, 1749, 1916. 

ign pleas disposition of, discussed, 

Sassacus, The, engagement with the 
Albemarle referred to, 3411. 

Sault Ste. Marie Canal, passage of Eng- 
lish or Canadian steamer through, re- 
ferred to, 4014. (See also Canals.) 

Savages Station (Va.), Battle of.—One 


of the Seven Days’ Battles before Rich- 
mond. June 29,.1862, Sumner and Heint- 


- Savages Station 


zelman retired from Fair Oaks and took 
up a position near Savages Station, on the 
Richmond and York River Railroad. After 
destroying the supplies there, Heintzelman 
moved south across the swamp. Magruder, 
in pursuit, finding Fair Oaks abandoned, 
advanced to Savages Station and made an 
attack on Sumner’s corps in the afternoon. 
The latter maintained his ground till dark. 
During the night he retreated into the 
White Oak Swamp, leaving 2,500 sick and 
wounded in the hospital at the station. 


Savannah (Ga.), British Occupation of. 
—Noy. 27, 1778, Commodore Hyde Parker 
convoyed a fleet of transports to Savannah, 
which carried about 3,500 British soldiers. 
The troops landed at Tybee Island, fifteen 
miles from Savannah, and captured the city 
Dec. 29. The American force under Gen. 
Robert Howe consisted of about 800 Con- 
tinentals and 400 militia. The British loss 
was officially reported as 3 killed and 10 
wounded. Highty-three American dead and 
11 wounded were found on the field. Some 
450 were taken prisoners, while the others 
retreated up the Savannah River and 
reached South Carolina. Forty-eight can- 
non, 23 mortars, 94 barrels of powder, and 
a large quantity of provisions fell into the 
hands of the British. 

(See Fort 


Savannah (Ga.), Fall of. 
McAllister, Ga.) 


Savannah (Ga.), Siege of.—In 1779 
Washington sent Gen. Lincoln to take com- 
mand of the army in the South, and re- 
quested Count d’Estaing, in command of 
the French fleet in American waters, to co- 
operate in an effort to retake Savannah, Ga., 
Sept. 16, 1779; the latter appeared off Sa- 
vannah with 33 vessels and 6,000 men. 
After the capture of 2 frigates and 2 store. 
ships a regular siege was commenced by 
the allies. The city was defended by a 
force of about 3,000 British troops under 
Gen. Prevost. On the morning of Oct. 9, 
1779, about 3,500 French and 850 Ameri- 
cans advanced to the attack. The fighting 
was fierce for nearly an hour, when the as- 
sailants gave way after a loss of nearly 
1,000 men. Count Pulaski was killed and 
Count d’Estaing was wounded. The loss 
to the garrison was only 56 in killed and 
wounded. Next to Bunker Hill this fight 
was the bloodiest of the war. 


Savannah River, survey of, referred to, 
1128. 


Savings Banks. (See Banks, Savings.) 
Saxony.—A republic of Germany, bounded 
on the north and east by Prussia, on the 
south by Czecho-Slovakia, and on the west 
by Bavaria and several small German states, 
It is noted for its rich mines of coal, iron, 
silver, tin, Lehioee ete., and is primarily an 
industrial region. 

Tis area ie 5,787 square miles, and its 
pre-war population, about 4,980,000. The 
great majority of the people are Lutherans. 
The leading cities, with their 1910 popula- 
tions, are as follows: Leipzig, 613,940; 
Dresden, 551,697; Chemnitz, 301,099. 

Saxony entered the North German Feder- 
ation in. 1866 and the German Empire in 
1871, proclaiming itself a republic on Nov- 
ember 9, 1918. 

The chief crops raised before the War 
were potatoes, rye, oats, wheat. ~The ay- 
erage annual coal production ran to 5,000,- 
000 tons, with 6,500,000 tons * ae 

The name Saxony also is app o the 
republic (former Grand Duchy) of Saxe- 
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Weimar, one of the states of Germany, with 
an area of 1,394 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 425,000; and to one o he 
Pees of ene: which has an area of 
,(87 square miles and a 

3150,000 population of 
Saxony, convention with, 2267. 
Saxony, Treaties with.—The convention 
of 1845 abolished the droit d’aubaine and 
all other taxes on emigration; provided 
“for a period of two years in which an alien 
may close up the affairs of a legator from 
whom by alienage he is unable to inherit 
or hold property; settled questions of the 
disposal and holding of property by aliens, 
and the settlement of disputes concernin 
the same, (See Germany, Treaties with. 


Schedule K. (See Tariff, Wool.) 


Scheldt Dues, discussed and treaty re- 
garding, 3381, 3395, 3459. 


Schleswig-Holstein. (See Slesvig-Hol- 
stein.) 


School Children urged to join Red 
Cross, 8358. 


School Hygiene, International Congress 
of, appropriation urged for, 7841. 


Schools. (See Education; Indian 
Schools.) « 
Schuylkill Arsenal, at Philadelphia, ap- 
propriation for, recommended, 4785. 
Science and Art: 
Promotion of advocated, 58, 60, 61, 
194, 878. 
Tariff discriminations against foreign 
works of art, 4794, 4824, 4826, 5091. 


Sciences, National Academy of. (See 
National Academy of Sciences.) 


Scientific Work of Government, coor- 
dination of, 7105. 


- Scotan Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Scotland. (See Great Britain.) 
Scutari, disposition of territory around, 

8838. 
Sea Areas, Defensive, established, $234, 
8240, 8338. 


Sea Witch, The, wreck of, near Cuba, 
2907. 


Seacoast Defenses. (See Defenses, Pub- 
lic.) 

Seal Fisheries. (See Alaska, Bering 
Sea Fisheries, Great Britain, claims 
against, and Russia, claims against.) 


Seal of United States.—Immediately after 
the declaration of independence a commit- 
- tee was appointed to prepare a device for 
the great seal of the United States. The 
committee consisted of Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson. They 
reported various devices oe several 
years. William Barton, of Philade phia, was 
appointed to submit designs. ir John 
Prestwich, an English antiquarian, baa" 
gested a design to John Adams in 1779. It 
was not until June 20, 1782, however, that 
a seal was adopted. This was by the Con- 
gress of the Confederation. It was a com- 
bination of the various designs of Barton 
and Prestwich, and consisted of: Arms— 


Seal 


Paleways of thirteen pieces argent and 
gules; a chief azure; the escutcheon on the 
breast of the American eagle displayed 
proper, holding in his dexter talon an olive 
branch and in his sinister a bundle of thir- 
teen arrows, and in his beak a scroll with 
the motto H Pluribus Unum (out of many, 
one). Crest—A glory or (gold) breaking 
through a cloud proper and surrounding 
thirteen stars, forming a _ constellation 
argent (silver) on an azure field. Reverse 
—A pyramid unfinished, symbolizing the 
strength and growth of the states; in the 
zenith an eye in a triangle surrounded 
with a glory proper; over the eye, around 
the rim, the words Annuis coeptis (God has 
favored the undertaking); beneath the 
oyramid MDCCLXXVI and the words 
Novus ordo se@clorum (a new order of 
things). This seal has never been changed, 
and is in charge of the Secretary of State. 


The seal is stamped upon all signatures of 
fie President, attested by the Secretary of 
tate, 


Accompanying the report and adopted by 
Congress, were the following remarks and 
explanation: ‘The escutcheon is composed 
of the chief and pale, the two most hon- 
orable ordinaries. The pieces pales repre- 
sent. the several states all joined in one 
solid compact entire, supporting a chief 
which unites the whole and represents 
Congress. The motto alludes to this union. 
The pales in the arms are kept closely unit- 
ed by the chief, and the chief depends on 
that union and the strength resulting from 
it for its support, to denote the confederacy 
of the United States of America and the 
preservation of their union through Con- 
gress. The colors-of the pales are those 
used in the flag of the United States of 
America; white signifies purity and inno- 
cence; red, hardiness and valor; and blue, 

' the color of the chief, signifies vigilant per- 
severance and justice. The olive branch 
and arrows denote the power of peace and 
war, which is exclusively vested in Con- 
gress. The constellation denotes a new 
state taking its place and rank among other 
sovereign powers. The escutcheon is borne 
on the breast of an American eagle without 
any other supporters, to denote that the 
United States of America ought to rely on 
their own virtue. The pyramid on the re- 
verse signifies strength and duration. The 
eye over it and the motto -allude to the 


many signal interpositions of Providence in. 
? 


favor of the American cause. The date 
underneath is that of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the words under it 
signify the beginning of the new American 
era which commences from that date.” 
Seals, Fur: 
Extermination of, discussed, 7063. 
Government ownership of _ killing 
rights for preservation of, urged, 
7477, 7540. 


’ Preservation of, discussed, 7410, 7540, | 


ET TOTOS 119, 7823. 
Seamen, American: . 
“Appropriation for relief of, 472. 
Captured by Tripolitans, 356. 
Impressment of, by— 
Chile, 2772. 
Great Britain, 383,430, 495, 934, 2016. 
Account of J. B. Cutting for ex- 
penditures incurred in liber- 
signees ating, 108. 
* Japan, convention with régarding 
"shipwrecked seamen, 4561, 
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Seamen’s Act 


Tripolitans captured by captain 
and crew of the frigate Phila- 
delphia, 356. 


Maltreatment of, on ships plying be- 
tween New York and Aspinwall, 
3413. 


Number of, on vessels, 374. 


Outrages committed upon, by pirates 
in West Indies and Gulf of Mex- 
ico, 765. 

Pirates, outrages on, 765. 


Protection for, measure providing, 
proposed, 6348. 


Relief of— 
Agent appointed for, 192. 
Appropriation for, 472. 
Convention with Japan regarding 
shipwrecked seamen, 4561. 
Provision for, 343. 
Recommended, 6333. 
When discharged abroad recom- 
mended, 331. 
Rights of, in foreign part’, 8091. 


Shipment and discharge of, 4740. 
Wages of, payment of, regulated, 
8860. 


Welfare act suspended, 8101. 


Seamen’s Act.—The La Follette bill to 
promote the welfare of American seamen 
in the merchant marine of the United 
States was one of the much discussed ad- 
ministration measures of the Sixty-third 
Congress. It was signed by President Wil- 
son, March 4, 1915. 


General provisions fix the percentage of 
a crew that must be able seamen, the per- 
centage of each department that must un- 
derstand the language of the officers, and 
wee fe mead th men over ooaien years 
old having ha ree years’ experience of a 
specified kind. i 

Perhaps the most important provision in 
the act imposes upon foreign vessels leaving 
American ports the same requirements as to 
life-saving appliances as are demanded of 
American ships. All ships built after July 
1, 1915, must carry life-saving equipment 
for all persons on board, of which 75 per 
cent must be regular lifeboats and not more 
than 25 per cent life rafts or collapsible 
lifeboats. For the lake and river steamers 
a distinction is recognized between the ex- 
cursion season, from May 15 to Sept. 16, 
when the restrictions are somewhat relaxed. 


Another provision affecting foreign as 
well as American seamen is that providing 
that seamen reaching American ports may 
demand and receive half of their pay already 
d. If this demand is refused the sea- 
man is freed from his contract and is then 
Rocce to all he has earned up to that 


Other provisions abolish arrest and im- 
prisonment as a penalty for desertion, and 
Seek to abrogate treaty provisions in rela- 
tion thereto. } 


All the selected countries except Japan 
have laws requiring adequate quarters for 
the crew. Germany has since 1905 required 
123 cubie feet of air space in the sleeping 
quarters for each sailor, and France has re- 
quired the same space since 1908. Hng- 
land: fixed its requirement at 120 feet in 
1907, and Norway adopted this minimum in 


Seamen’s Act 


1909. Requirements for American vessels 
were not raised to 120 feet until 1915. 


Seamen’s Law, operation of, suspended, 
8101. 

Seamew, The, satisfaction due for de- 
tention of, admitted by Great Britain, 
2111. 

Seaport Towns, protection for. 


(See 
Defenses, Public, provision for.) 


Search, Right of. (See Right of 
Search.) 

Seas, Freedom of the. (See Freedom of 
the Seas.) 


Seat of Government: 
Bourfdaries of, referred to and pro- 
claimed, 86, 192, 194. 
Removal of, from Philadelphia to 
Washington, 281, 295, 298, 299, 300. 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, statement in, 
regarding land elimination in Alaska, 
7612. 


Sebois River, referred to, 1128. 


Secession.—The act of going aside or 


withdrawing, as from a religious or politi- 
cal organization. The word has received 
world-wide notoriety from its use in con- 
nection with the secession of certain of the 
United States from the Union in 1860 and 
1861. After the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion in 1787 the idea of the sovereignty of 
the individual states remained familiar to 
the minds of many Americans. The Fed- 
eralists of New England made threats of 
secession in 1811 and 1814, and secession 
was generally looked upon as an available 
remedy for Federal aggression. This claim 
has been advanced, directly or indirectly by 
many of the states in turn and has on such 
occasions usually been condemned by the 
others as treasonable. It was involved in 
or explicitly put forward by the Kentucky 
Resolutions, the Hartford Convention, and 
‘the South Carolina Nullification Ordinance 
(q. v.). While Jefferson condemned ‘‘scis- 
sion,’ some of his writings admitted it to 
be a remedy of the last resort. As agitation 
against slavery became more intense seces- 
sion was looked upon as the right and 
destiny of the southern states. South 
Carolina was ready to secede in 1850. The 
Nullification Ordinance of 1832 and other 
measures passed by that state were early 
steps in that direction. 


Gen. Jackson, then President, felt that 
such a power lodged in a state would be 
fatal to the Union and altogether uncon- 
stitutional. His emphatic opposition, as 
expressed in his military preparations, as 
well as his strong message and proclama- 
tion on nullification, in 1833 (1166, 1203), 
checked this feeling for a time, but the 
postponement to a final test was perhaps 


chiefly due to the unpopularity of the nulli-~ 


fication doctrine among the states-rights 
people themselves. Another reason why the 
South Carolina nullification movement was 
stopped was the adoption by Congress of the 
Clay-Calhoun compromise tariff bill, which 
gave satisfaction to the nullifiers and their 
states-rights friends in the south who did 
not accept nullification as a rightful or ex- 
-pedient remedy. 

The secession doctrine was revived on the 
election of Lincoln in 1860. Many of the 
southern people felt that the triumph of 
the Republican party meant the adoption 
of a policy of such interference with the 
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institution of slavery as to make it im- 
possible for the southern states any longer 
to secure and enjoy their constitutional 
rights, within the Union. 


Accordingly, Dec. 20, 1860, after the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, South Carolina, by conven- 
tion, passed an ordinance repealing her 
adoption of the Constitution in 1788, and 
reviving her independence. Mississippi 
seceded Jan. 9, 1861; Florida, Jan. 10; Ala- 
bama, Jan. 11; Georgia, Jan. 19; Louisiana, 
Jan. 26; Texas, Feb. 1; Virginia, April 17; 
Arkansas, May 6; North Carolina, May 20; 
Tennessee, June 8, all by conventions. Op- 
position to secession in many states was 
based rather upon the ground of inexpedi- 
ency than unconstitutionality. The Nation- 
al Government never recognized the validity 
of the ordinances of secession adopted by 
the southern states. 


Secession Ordinance of South Carolina, 
facsimile of, 3135. 


Secession, right of States regarding, 
discussed by President— 
Buchanan, 3159, 3186. 
Lincoln, 3206, 3221. 


Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
(See Assistant Postmasters-General.) 


Second Assistant Secretary, State De- 
partment.—The office of second assistant 
secretary of state was created in 1866. 
This officer has charge of certain diplomatic 
affairs of great importance to the work of 
the Department of State. He is appointed 
by the President, by and with the consent 
of the Senate, and his yearly salary is 
$4,500. Under his jorindictivs fall the Latin 
American and Mexican Division (q. v.), the 
supervision of mail (q. v.), the Diplomatic 
Bureau (q. v.), and the Citizenship Bu- 
reau (q. v.). (See State Department.) 


Second-class Mail Matter. (See Postal 
Service, Second Class Mail.) 


Secret Diplomacy denounced, 8230. 


Secret Lodges, proclamation against 
lawless incursions of, on northern 
frontier, 1925. 


Secret Service.—The Secret Service of the 


United States is under the Department of 
the Treasury and is directly under charge of 
the assistant secretary of the treasury. The 
first formal appropriation for this service 
was made in 1865, to the amount of $100,- 
000 included in the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

The original purpose of the Secret Service 
organization was that of detecting counter- 
feiting, but its functions have been enlarged 
and widened. : 


The Secret Service force has been called 
upon to protect the Presidents, especially 
after the assassination of McKinley; to 
gather evidence against violators of the 
Customs Laws and the Excise Laws; to 
gather evidence against land frauds, result- 
ing in many arrests and convictions, as 
well as in the recovery to the United States 
of vast tracts of land illegally acquired by 
private individuals and public officials; and 
to gather evidence against violators of the 
anti-trust laws and generally against violat- 
ors of any Federal Statutes. i 

An auxillary arm of the Secret Service 
in the Department of Justice, directly under 
the administrative branch, is the Bureau 
of Investigation. Another auxiliary force 
consists of the Post-Office Inspectors, work- 


Secret Service 


ing under the Post-Office Department. Each 
of the departments can avail itself of the 
services of the Secret Service Department 
for detectipg criminals. 

During the Spanish-American War the 
confidential agents of Spain were detected 
by the Secret Service and evidence pro- 
cured which caused the expulsion from 
Canada of the Spanish Legation, members 
of which were acting as spies. 

During a recent year there were 510 
arrests made by or under the direction of 
the Secret Service agents. Note raisers and 
check forgers accounted for many of these 
cases. Counterfeit notes to the value of 
$22,839 and counterfeit coin to the amount 
of $16,187 were seized, together with 157 
plates, 15 dies, 110 molds and miscellaneous 
counterfeiting apparatus. In addition, the 
Service investigated many cases of thefts of 
Government property, violation of the laws 
relating to customs, gold exports, etc. 


Secret Service: 

Amendment to law a benefit to crim- 
inals, 7225. 

Assertion that Congress did not wish 
to be investigated by, 7226. 

Complaint of amendments to law, 
7225. 

Defense of use of Secret Service 
men in discovering land frauds, 
7245, 

Evidence of land and timber frauds 
secured by, 7225. 

Increase in:salary of chief of, recom- 
mended, ‘7253. 

Land frauds investigated by, 7249. 

‘Report of special committee on 


-President’s message relating to, 


7238. 
Senator and member of Congress in- 


dicted on evidence secured by, 
7226. 


Secret Treaties between Entente Allies 
in World War discussed, 8703, 8830, 
8836, 8839. 


Secretaries.—By a series of acts passed 


in the early part of .1781 Congress or- 
ganized the Government under several De- 
partments, at the head of which were placed 
secretaries with duties similar to those of 
the secretaries of the. British Government. 
The Secretary of the Navy was originally 
the Secretary of Marine. ‘The Secretary of 
the Treasury was originally the Superin- 
tendent of Finance. Now all the heads of 
Departments, ten in number, are denomin- 
ated secretaries, except the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Postmaster-General. (See also 
Cabinet; Presidential Succession, and Ad- 
ministration.) ‘The duties and powers of 
the several secretaries are described under 
the departments which they administer. 


Secretary of Agriculture, Commerce, In- 
terior, Labor, State, Treasury, War. 
(See Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, 
Labor, Navy, State, Treasury, War 

- Departments.) : ; } 

‘Secrets, Official, no punishment for 
: divulging, 7003. 

Sectionalism, evil effects of, 208, 209. 

Securities, Issue of, government super- 

vision of, urged by President— 
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Roosevelt, 7194. : 
Wilson, 8771. ; 
(See also War Finance Corporation.) 


Sedition Law.—In 1798, when war be- 
tween the United States and France was 
imminent, there were in the United States 
by estimate 30,000 Frenchmen organized 
into clubs, and 50,000 sympathizers with 
France, who had been English subjects. 
Many of the newspapers of the country at 
the time were controlled by aliens, mostly 
French, English, Irish, and Scotch refugees. 
Those alien residents who sympathized with 
France—the larger number—attacked the 
Government fiercely through the press for 
its attitude toward that country. In order 
to restrain this feeling, which excited bitter 
animosity among those Americans who re- 
sented the French attitude toward the 
United States, the Federalists in control 
of Congress passed the famous alien and 
sedition acts. The sedition act of July 14, 
1798, was modeled on two English acts of 
1795. It provided heavy fines and imprison-, 
ment for any who should combine or con- 
spire against the operations of the Govern- 
ment, or should write, print, or publish 
any “false, scandalous, and malicious writ- 
ings’ against it or either House of Con- 
gress or the President, with intent to bring 
contempt upon them or to stir up sedition. 


The penalties imposed were fines of $5,000 
and five years’ imprisonment, and $2,000. 
and two years’ imprisonment, respectively. 
This, as well as the alien act, was regarded 
by the Republican party as unconstitutional 
and subversive of the liberty of press and 
speech. They called forth the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions (q. v.).. The sedition 
act expired in 1801. (See also Alien and 
Sedition Laws.) 


Yor the regulations concerning and the 
definition of sedition during the war against 
the Central Powers, see Espionage Law. 


Seed Distribution: 
Act making special, in draught-strick- 
en counties in Texas, vetoed, 5142. 
Recommendations regarding, 5888, 
5982, 6171. 
Seigniorage: 
Act for coinage of, vetoed, 5915. 
Discussed, 5875. 
Seizures. (See Vessels, United States.) 


Selden, Withers & Co., reimbursement 
of Indians on account of failure of, 
recommended, 2836. : 

Selective Service Law. (See Draft.) 


Self-determination of Nationalities. 
(See Nationality.) xin 


‘Seminaries of Learning (see also Edu- 


cation; National University): 
Establishment of, discussed and rec- 
ommended, 470, 878. 
Power to establish should be con- 
ferred upon Congress, 587. = 
Seminole Indians. (See Indian Tribes, ) 
Seminole Wars,—After the War of 1812 
the combined British and Indian- strong: 
hold known as the Negro Fort, on the: Ap- 
palachicola River, was a constant-menace 
to the Georgia settlers. During 1817 there 


were several massacres of whites. Gen: E. 
P. Gaines was intrusted with the task: of 


Seminole 


subjugating the Indians. He destroyed an 
Indian village on the refusal of the inhab- 
itants to surrender certain murderers, and 
the Indians retaliated by waylaying a boat 
ascending the Appalachicola with supplies 
for Fort Scott and killing 34 men and a 
number of women. Gen. Saraaan took the 
field against the Indians in January, 1818, 
and in a sharp campaign of six months de- 
feated them completely, destroying their 
villages and driving them from every 
stronghold. Among the prisoners taken 
were two English subjects, Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister, who were charged with inciting 
the Indians to hostilities. These were tried 
by court-martial and hanged. 


Jackson pursued the Indians into Flor- 
ida, which was then Spanish territory, 
captured Pensacola and St. Marks, de- 
posed the Spanish government, and set 
up an American administration. This ter- 
ritory was later ‘returned to Spain, but 
the outgrowth of .the incident was the 
eession of Florida to the United States 
in satisfaction of the latter’s claims, and 
the payment to Spain besides of $5,000,- 
000 ‘The second Seminole war was the 
most stubbern nd bloody in all the In- 
dian .wars. It originated in the refusal 
of part ot the tribe to cede their lands to 
the whites and remoye to the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Osceola, one of the chiefs opposed 
to immigration, was placed in irons by Gen. 
Thompson, an-agent of the United States. 
Oseeola regained his liberty, killed Thomp- 
son and others at Fort King, and cut to 
pieces. a body of troops. Operations 
against Osceola and -his warriors were 
condueted -with great severity, but with 
varying success, under Scott, Call, Jesup, 
Taylor, and others. The Indians -were 
supposed to be subjugated in 1837, but 
Osceola fled and renewed the struggle. He 
was taken 4 strate; in 1842 and the 
war ended. (See illustration opposite 1963 
and description on back.) 


Seminole Wars: 

American forces in, and officers com- 
manding, discussed, 611, 1472, 1833. 

Appropriation for suppression of, 
recommended, 1473. 

Brevet nominations for army officers 
participating in, 2008. 

Discussed, 600, 611, 617, 1447, 1448, 
1453, 1472, 1508, 1511, 1833, 1933, 
2007, 2051, 2583. 

Massacre of Maj. Dade’s command, 
1834. 

Origin of, referred to, 1944. ; 

Spain furnishes aid to Indians in, 
611. 

Termination of, 1417. 

Troops in, rations furnished, referred 


to, 611. 


Senate.—The upper branch of the legisla- 


ture of the United States. -The Senate is 
composed of two-representatives from each 
state, until 1913 chosen -by the-state legis- 
lature for a period of six years; .accord- 
ingly the membership has«varied in num- 
ber, from time to time, from twenty-two 
members representing eleven states in the 
First Congress to ninety-six members ‘repre- 
senting forty-eight states in the sixty-third 
Congress. Senators must-be-thirty years of 
age, residents of the state they represent, 
‘and must have been citizens of the United 
States for at least nine years; they re- 
ceive a salary of $7,500 per annum and a 
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Senatorial. 


small allowance for stationery and mileage. 
Should a vacancy occur in the Senate dur- 
ing a recess of the state legislature, the 
governor of the state makes a temporary 
appointment which is valid until the next 
meeting of the legislature. The Constitu- 
tion provides that the terms of Senators 
shall so overlap that one-third of the mem- 
bers retire every two years. The presiding 
officer- of the Senate is the Vice-President 
of the United States who votes only in 
case of the votes being equally divided. Be- 
sides the legislative functions, the Senate 
ratifies or rejects all treaties negotiated by 
the President; confirms or rejects all ap- 
pointments to the higher Federal offices; 
exercises the functions of high-court of im- 
peachment ; and in case the electors fail 
to make a choice, elects the Vice-President 
of the United States from the two candi- 
dates receiving the largest number of elec- 
toral votes. The exercise of these wide 
powers given to it by the Constitution, has 
rendered the Senate more powerful than 
the House; the reverse being usually the 
case with upper houses. 


In the Constitution adopted by Virginia 
in 1776 the name Senate was given to the 
Virginian upper chamber, but the term was 
not applied to the upper house of the 
Federal Congress until Aug. 6, 1787; which 
up to that time had been known as the 
“second branch.” Since the name has been 
adopted in the Congress of the United 
States it has spread to all states whose 
legislatures are divided into two chambers. 


The composition of the Senate is due to 
one of the most important proposals in the 
constitutional convention at Philadelphia, 
known as the ‘Connecticut Compromise” 
which was brought forward by Oliver Hlls- 
worth and Roger Sherman. This com- 

romise settled the conflicting claims of the 
arge and small states by providing for 
equal representation of states in the Senate, 
the House being chosen on a population 
basis. The seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution, adopted May 31, 1913, pro- 
vides for the election of senators by direct 
vote of the people, instead of by the legis- 
latures of the states as formerly. Some of 
the states had already, before the adoption 
of this amendment, provided for the elec- 
tion of their senators by direct vote of 


the people. 


A view of the Senate chamber will be 
found as frontispiece of Volume XI, and a 
view of the Senate Office Building is the 
frontispiece of Volume XIII. 


Senate. (See Congress.) 


Senatorial Courtesy.—In order that the 
dignity of the body may be preserved, the 
Senate gives considerable attention to the 
personal wishes of its members. In addi- 
tion to the observance of courteous address, 
polite language, and the exercise of those 
acts of kindnéss which tend to lighten 
official duties and render social life a pleas- 
ure, there is a tacit understanding as to the 
conventional -privileges to be accorded to 
each in the official deliberations. Should 
the name of any former ‘member of the 


‘Senate be presented to that body by. the 


President for their advice as to ‘his appoint- 


“ment to.a Federal office, Senatorial courtesy 


requires immediate confirmation without 
reference to a committee. The privileges 
of speaking as long as he may choose on any 
question -before the Senate is a courtesy 
granted each Senator, and though it is 
charged that undue advantage has some- 
times been taken of this privilege it was 
not abridged until on the closing session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress on March 


Senatorial 


5, 1917, a small group of Senators 
was enabled by employing a filibuster (a. 
v.) to prevent action upon President Wil- 
son’s request for power to use armed neu- 
trality (q. v.). At the President’s request, 
the nate continued its meetings, and on 
March 8, by a vote of 76 to 38, adopted a 
rule whereby closure (q. v.) may be enforced. 
The rule provides that two days after 
notice in writing from sixteen Senators the 
question of closing debate on & particular 
bill shall be settled without debate, and if 
settled in the affirmative, by two-thirds, 
that bill shall be held before the Senate till 
its final disposition, and each Senator shall 
be limited to one hour’s debate in all on the 
Dill itself, amendments to it and motions 
arising from it. To prevent endless roll 
calls the rule further provides that after 
the two-thirds vote no amendment may be 
offered without unanimous consent. 


Senators of United States: 

Appointments to office, relation of, 
to. (See Executive Nominations.) 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
election of, recommended, 3840, 
3889. 

Loyal Representatives and, denial of 
seats in Congress to, discussed, 
3644. 


Seneca Indians. (See Indian Tribes: ) 


‘Senegal.—One of the divisions of French 
West Africa (q. v.). Its area is 74,000 
square miles and its A gs ietce about 1,- 
250,000. The capital is St. Louis (23,000). 
The natives pay chief attention to the rais- 
ing of nuts, millet, maize and rice. The 
chief exports are nuts, hides and rubber. 
Latest figures show imports of $1,000,000 
and exports of $1,050,000. 

(See Parks, 


Sequoia National Park. 
National.) 


**Serapis,’’ capture of. (See illustration 


opposite page 318.) 
Serbia. (See Servia.) 


Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Kingdom 
of the. (See Jugo-Slavia.) 


Servia.— Servia is situated in the north 
of the Balkan Peninsula and is bounded 
on the north by Hungary, on the south b 
Greece, on the east by Rumania and Bul- 
garia, and on the west by Bosnia, Monte- 
negro and Albania. Shortly after the col- 
lapse of Austria-Hungary in the World War 
in the first days of November, 1918, Servia 
joined Montenegro and the Croats, Slovenes 
and Serbs of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire to make the new state of Jugo- 
Slavia (q. v.). Servia forms the kernel of 
the new state, which is sometimes called 
ish the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. 


Physical Features.—The country is gener- 
ally mountainous, and consists of exten- 
sive forest-clad slopes, uncultivated heaths, 
and fertile meadows and valleys. The 
Transylvania Alps, the Balkans and the 
Rhodope ranges extend from Rumania and 
Bulgaria into eastern Servia, while out- 
liers of the Bosnian and Albanian highlands 
cross the western border. In the north 
the Drina and Save effect a confluence at 
Belgrade with the Danube, which forms 
the remainder of the northern (and part 
of the northeastern) frontier, and is jo ned 
fin the northeast by the Timok, which is 
also a frontier river for part of its course. 
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The chief inland river is the Morava, which 
rises in Bulgaria and flows through Servia, 
from south to north, into the Danube. 
The valleys of these rivers contain the most 
fertile districts of the kingdom. The prin- 
cipal river of Macedonian Servia is the 
Vardar, which rises in the Shar Mountains 
on the Albanian frontier and flows south- 
ward to the Greek frontier and thence to 
the Gulf of Salonica. The climate is gen- 
erally mild, but is subject to the continen- 
tal extremes. 


History.—The earlier Serb kingdom was 
extinguished by the Turks at the battle 
of Kossovo in 1889, and from that date 
until the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the country formed a Turkish pa- 
shalik. After heroic struggles the pashalik 
was recognized as an autonomous princi- 
pality by the Treaty of Adrianople (1829), 
and by the Treaties of San Stefano and 
Berlin (1879) the complete independence 
of the country was recognized, a kingdom 
being proclaimed on March 6, 1882. On 
May 29 (June 11), 19038, the descendant 
of the Obrenovich eel? which had ruled 
Servia as Princes and Kings since 1830, 
was assassinated, and a grandson of Kara- 
george, a national hero of the risings of 
the early nineteenth century, was elected 
King by the Skupshtina and Senate, and 
was crowned in September, 1904. 


For Servia’s part in the Balkan Wars, see 
Balkan Wars. For her part in the World 
War, see World War. 


_Ethnography,—tiIn 1910, the area of Ser- 
via was 18,650 square miles, and the popu- 
lation, 2,911,701. The new acquisitions as a 
result of the Balkan Wars amounted to 
about 15,240 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about 1,500,000. The total area of 
Servia at the outbreak of the World War 
thus was 33,890 square miles, with an esti- 
mated total population of 4,400,000. The 
capital and chief town is Belgrade, with a 
op genes estimated in 1914 as close to 


? . 


In old Servia, the overwhelming majority 
of the people belong to the Serbian Ortho- 
dox faith. In the new territories are a 
large number of Roman Catholics and many 
Mohammedans. 


In 1914 the budget of Servia was in the 
neighborhood of $42,500,000. The unit’ of 
value is the dinar, normally equal to about 
$0.20 in United States currency. . 


Of the. total area of Servia, about 21 
is arable land; 4% is devoted to wine 
fruit, garden, etc.; 11% is meadow, 614% 
is forest, and the remainder is state prop- 
erty, consisting mainly of forests. The 
fruit-growing was particularly important 
before the War, especially plums. Other 
important crops were wheat, barley, maize, 
oats, rye, beets. About 15,000 tons of to- 
bacco were grown in Servia in 1919, and 
the silk culture also occupies a large num- 
ber of persons. 


The mineral wealth of Servia awaits 
development. Gold, silver, antimony, nickel, 
mercury, manganese, graphite, copper, iron 
lead, and zine are found, and coal, marble. 
sulphur and oil are mined in small quanti- 
ties. Mineral springs abound. The indus- 
trial population is small, the sixty princi- 


al establishments im 1910 
mee employing 5,000 


In 1912, the imports into Servia amount- 
ed to about $20 000,000 and the exports A 

about $16,000,060. The chief imports were . 
cotton tissues, cotton yarn, hides and ma- 
chinery. The chief exports were wheat and 
meat, followed by maize, hides and poultry. 


Servia 


The imports came chiefly from Germany; 
the exports went chiefly to Austria-Hungary. 

In a recent year the United States ex- 
ported to Jugo-Slavia, Albania and Fiume 
oods valued at $972,041. The imports 
rom those countries amounted to $73,597. 


In the last year for which figures are 
available, the most important products ex- 
ported by the United States to Servia, 
Montenegro and Albania were as follows 
in order of value: Mineral! oils, flour, cot- 
ton manufactures, rye, boots and _ shoes, 
blankets. 


Communications.—Before the World War, 
there were 975 miles of railroad open to 
traffic. There are few good roads, and 
much of the transportation is by means of 
the Danube, Drina and Save Rivers. Be- 
fore the War, there were 2,730 miles of tele- 
graph line, with 6,420 miles of wire, and 
211 telegraph offices. There were 2,129 
urban. telephone stations, with 500 miies of 
line and 4,900 miles of wire; and 52 inter- 
urban systems, with 1,825 miles of line and 
almost 7,000 miles of wire. The number of 
post-offices was 1,555. 


Servia: 
Access to the sea must be granted, 
8425. : 
Bulgarian territory assigned to, after 
World War, 8840. _ 
Consular convention with, 4627, 4658. 
Referred to, 4757. i 
Diplomatic relations with, referred 
to, 4522, 4718. ‘ 
Evacuation and restoration of, by 
Germany, essential, 8424. — 
Freedom to be granted to, 8403. 
Neutrality of United States in war 
with— 
Austria-Hungary, 7969. 
Treaty with, 4658. 
Servia, Treaties with.—The convention of 
commerce and navigation of 1881 provided 
for freedom of commerce, navigation, and 
trade upon full, equitable, and reciprocal 
bases ; neers Ee rights * Bean ee? 
ersonal property holders; confer 
Driviléace: scaisitted the prohibition of im- 
ports; exempted citizens of the one coun- 
try from enforced military service or con- 
tributions in the country of the other; 
ranted terms of the most favored nation 
n matters of import and export duties; 
exempted goods from any form of transit 
duty ; goods for the one country to be con- 
veyed over the railroads of the other on 
terms equal to those of the citizens of the 
country. (For terms of the consular con- 
vention of 1881, see Consular Conventions. 
For terms of the extradition treaty of 
1901, see Extradition Treaties.) 


Service Bureau of Public Information 
Committee created, 8472. 

Service Corps established, 7800. 

Settlements. (See Social Settlements.) 


Seven Days’ Battles.—A series of battles 
fought in the Peninsular campaign, in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va., between the 
Army of the Potomac, under McClellan, 
and the Confederate army under Lee. The 
first conflict occurred on June 25, 1862, 
and a battle was ponent each succeedin 
day but one to July_i. June 25 McClel- 
lan’s army before Richmond, numbering 
115,102, received orders to advance. Lee’s 
army on both sides of the Chickahominy 
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Seward’s Folly 


aggregated 80,835. Hooker advanced —be- 
yond Fair Oaks and secured his ground. 
Meantime the Confederates had placed 
Richmond in a state of security and de- 
termined upon aggressive movements. 
Lee had succeeded Johnston in command, 
and it was determined to bring the masa 
of the army down the Chickahominy and 
threaten McClellan’s communications with 
the York River. Jackson had moved out 
of the Shenandoah Valley and was at 
Hanover Court House, ready to render 
what assistance might be required. Some 
Federal historians say that McClellan de- 
termined to change his base of operations 
to the James River, seventeen miles south 
of Fair Oaks. The writers on the South- 
ern side deny this. The retreat was ac- 
complished with a loss to the Federal 
army of 15,249 men. The operations of 
the two armies are described under the 
headings Mechanicsville, Gaines Mill, Sav- 
ages Station, Frayser’s Farm, and Malvern 
Hill. A few weeks later the Federal army 
was withdrawn from the James and the 
Peninsular campaign was ended. 


Seven Nations. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Seven Pines and Fair Oaks (Va.), Bat- 
tle of.—From Williamsburg to Richmond, 
Va., the distance is about fifty miles. B 
May 30, 1862, Casey’s and Couch’s divi- 
sions of Keyes’s corps of McClellan’s arm 
had crossed the Chickahominy and ad- 
vanced respectively to Fair Oaks and Seven 
Pines, six and seven miles, respectively, 
from Richmond. Heintzelman’s corps had 
also crossed and was encamped several 
miles to the rear of Couch on the Williams- 
burg road, and Sumner was ready to make 
the passage of the stream when a heavy 
rain, which occurred on the night of Ma 
30, rendered this impracticable. Jose 
E. Johnston, who was in command of the 
Confederate forces, sent Generals Long- 
street, Huger, D. H. Hill and Gustavus W. 
Smith to attack this advance guard of the 
invading army. The fighting began at 
1 P. M., May 31. The Federals gradually 
fell back. At 4:30 the arrival of Sedg- 
wick’s division of Sumner’s corps turned 
the tide of battle. At sunset Gen. Johns- 
ton was severely wounded by a piece of 
shell, and the command devolved upon Gen. 
Smith. In the morning the Confederates 
renewed the attack. They were finally re- 
pulsed about noon. The Confederates lost 
4,233. The Federals lost 5,739, of whom 
890 were killed. Gen. Lee assumed com- 
mand of the Confederate army the day 
following the battle. (See illustration op- 
posite 3341.) 


Seven Sisters.—The nickname applied to 


seven laws against trusts passed by the New 
Jersey legislature, at the instigation of 
Governor Woodrow Wilson, in ebruary, 
1913, ep eae | Chapters 13 to 19 of the 
Laws of New Jersey, 1913. 


Sévres, Treaty of.—The treaty of peace 


between the Allies and Turkey at the close 
of the World War (gq. v.). 


Seventy-First Regiment in the trenches 
in the Spanish-American War. (See 
illustration opposite 6154.) . 

Sévres, Treaty of, discussed, 8910, 8916. 
(See also Turkey, League of Nations, 
Mandatory.) ; 

Seward’s Folly.—The action of William 


H. Seward, Secretary of State, in nego. 
tiating the purchase of Alaska in 1867, 
was criticised severely by many people, 
and referred to as Seward’s Folly. The 


Seward’s Folly 


value of Alaska to the United States has 
long since robbed the phrase of any but his- 
torical value. (See Alaska.) 


Sewells Point, Va., evacuation of bat- 
teries on, referred to, 3313. 


Sexton Valley, disposition of, 8837. 


Shadrach Case.—One of many exciting 
fugitive slave cases of ante-bellum days. 
In May, 1850, Frederic Wilkins, a Vir- 
ginian slave, made his escape and found 
his‘ way to Boston, where he obtained em- 
ployment under the name of Shadrach. 
Subsequently he was arrested and impris- 
oned in the United States court-house, 
pending trial. He was liberated by a body 
of colored people and assisted. to Canada. 
Intense excitement prevailed in Boston, 
which spread over the entire country when 
Congress turned its attention to the in- 
fringement of the law. Clay introduced a 
resolution requesting the President to in- 
form Congress of the facts in the case. 
President Fillmore issued a proclamation 
(2645) announcing the facts and calling 
upon the people to prevent future disturb- 
ances. 

Shantung.—A maritime province of China, 
with an area of 55,970 square miles and an 
estimated population of more than 25,000,- 
000. . Part of the province consists of a 
mountainous peninsula about 200 miles long 
and 100 miles wide, extending eastward into 
the Yellow Sea toward Korea. Shantung 
has valuable mineral deposits, especially 
coal and iron; and the soil is fertile and 
well-watered. There is much agriculture, 
silk-culture and -weaving, and fruit-grow- 
ing. The province is held especially sacred 
by the Chinese because it was the birthplace 
of both Confucius and Mencius. , ’ 


At the very end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Germany obtained a 99-years lease and 
other valuable concessions in the district 
around Kiaochau, on the eastern coast of 
Shantung. German enterprise was respon- 
sible for the construction of the railroads 
leading westward from this district. With 
the outbreak of the World War, Kiaochau 
was occupied by Japanese troops, and its 
final disposition was one of the main 
sources of international friction at the 
close of the World War. The terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles provided that Japan 
was to retain temporary control of the dis- 
trict, agreeing ultimately to restore it to 
China. President Wilson defended this set- 
tlement on the grounds that it was neces- 
sary in order to procure Japan’s adherence 
to the League of Nations. Great Britain 
has a lease over Weihaiwai, a district of 
some 285 square miles at the easternmost 
end of the Shantung promontory into the 
Yellow Sea. ; 


Shantung Peninsula of China, award of, 
to Japan, discussed, 8774. (See also 
China.) 


Sharpsburg (Md.), Battle of. (See An- 
tietam (Md.), Battle of.) 


Shawanese Indians, (See Indian Tribes.) 
Shawnee Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Shays’s Rebellion.—An insurrection of 
some people of western Massachusetts 
against the state government in 1786-87, 
under the leadership of Daniel Shays. 
After the close of the Revolution much dis- 
content and actual want prevailed through- 
out New BHngland, especially in Massachu- 
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taxes burdensome. 


Sherman Act 


setts. The annual state tax amounted to 
$1,000,000, Riots and armed mobs were 
frequent. The chief grievances complained 
of were that the governor’s salary was too 
high ; that the senate was aristocratic; that 
lawyers’ fees were extortionate and the 
The relief demanded 
was the issue by the state of weret money. 
This was refused. Shays, at the head of 
1,000 armed men, took possession of 
Worcester, Dec. 5, 1786, and prevented the 
session of the Supreme Court. The court 
having adjourned to Springfield, the same 
men attempted to prevent the _ session 
there, but were forestalled by the militia. 
In January, 1787, three bodies of insur- 
gents, under Shays, Luke Day; and Eli 
Parsons, marched upon Springfield with 
the purpose of capturing the Continental 
arsenal. Shays’s army, numbering. about 
1,000, was attacked by about 4,000 militia 
under Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, and was put 
to flight with a loss of 3 killed and 1 
wounded. Shays and some of his follow- 
ers joined Parson’s force, but were dis- 
persed by the militia at Petersham in Feb- 
ruary, 1787. Shays escaped, but 150 others 
were captured and their leaders sentenced 
to death. All, however, were ultimately 
pardoned on laying down their arms, 


Sheep Husbandry, report of Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture on, 4462. 
Experiment station established, 8101. 


Sheep Islands. (See Faeroes Islands, 
under Denmark.) 
Sheepeater Indians. 

Tribes. 


Shell Castle Island, N. C., beacon to be 
erected on, 182. 


(See Indian 


Shenandoah, The.—Notwithstanding the 


provisions of the British foreign- enlist- 
ment act of 1819, which forbids the equip- 
ment of -any land or naval forces within 
British dominions to operate against any 
friendly nation, the Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Shenandoah, and other Confederate 
vessels were allowed to escape in spite of 
the protest of the United States minister. 
The Shenandoah sailed from London as the 
Sea King Oct. 8, 1864, commanded by Capt. 
James Iredell Waddell, of the Confederate 
navy. Making for Madeira her name was 
changed to Shenandoah. From Madeira she 
sailed for Melbourne, destroying a number 
of United States merchant ships on ,the 
way. ‘Thence she went to Bering Sea and 
did great damage to whaling vessels.. At 
the close of the war the Shenandoah was 
surrendered to the British Government, and 
later turned over to the United States. The 
depredations of the Shenandoah were made 
a part of the Alabama claims against Great 


Britain. (See also Alabama Claims.) 
Shenandoah, The (see also Alabama 
Claims) : , 


Tudgments rendered by claims’ com- 
mission on claims arising from cap- 
tures by, referred to, 4322. ; 


Reported surrender of, referred to, 
3575. ? 


Sherman’ Act.—A compromise financial 


measure introduced into Congress’ by Sena- 
tor John Sherman, of Ohio, and’ passed 
July 14, 1890. It repealed the Bland-Alli- 
son Act of 1878 and directed the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase silver bullion 
to the amount of 4,500,000 ounces per 


Sherman Act 


- month, at the market rate, issuing Treasury 
notes in payment therefor. These notes 
were to be redeemed in coin at the Treasury 
on demand. The act also directed the coin- 
age each month of 2,000,000 ounces of the 
bullion into standard silver dollars. The 
repeal of the Sherman Act was: frequently 
urged. In the summer of 18938 the law 
was claimed to be a leading cause of the 
business depression, and President Cleve- 
land summoned Congress to meet in special 
session Aug. 7. Congress, after a long de- 
bate, passed Nov. 1 the Voorhees Dill, re- 
pealing the silver-purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act, but affirming bimetallism as 
a national policy. 


Sherman Act: 
. Discussed, 5548, 5628, 
Repeal of purchasing clause of, dis- 
cussed, 5875, 6073, 6074. 
Recommended, 5833. 


Sherman Act. 


Sherman’s March. (See illustration op- 
posite page 3453.) 
Shilling. —The name of a coin in use in 


several European states, varying in its 
value. The English shilling is one-twen- 
tieth of a pound sterling, the Danish copper 
shilling is one-ninety-sixth of a rixdaler, 
and equal to one-fourth of a penny of Eng- 
lish money. The Swedish shilling is twice 
the value of the Danish. In some parts 
of Germany the shilling is used as a frac- 
tional coin of the value of one penny ster- 
ling. In America this coin was first issued 
from the mint at Boston. The first struck 
were known as the New Hngland shilling, 
Willow ‘Tree, Oak Tree, and Pine Tree 
coins. 
America was the Bermuda shilling. Lord 
Baltimore had shillings coined in London 
for use in Maryland. As money of account 
the shilling varied greatly in the Colonies. 


Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing (Tenn.), 
Battle of.—One of the most hotly con- 


tested battles of the Civil War. After the 
first line of Confederate defenses in the 
West had been broken by Grant, Gen. Beau- 
regard was sent to establish another. He 
selected the line of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad. The Confederate 
army to the number of -45,000 was concen- 
trated at Corinth, Miss., under command of 
Albert Sidney Johnston. Polk, Bragg, 
Hardee, and Breckinridge were there with 
their corps, and Van Dorn and Price were 
on the way from Arkansas with 30,000 
more. After taking Fort Donelson, the 
Federal army under Grant proceeded up 
the Tennessee River to Pittsburg Landing, 
a point 219 miles from its mouth, on the 
west bank, near the intersection of the 
state’ lines of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, and about twenty miles from 
the Confederate camp at Corinth. Five 
divisions of Grant’s army, under Generals 
WwW. T. Sherman, Hurlbut, W. H. L. Wal- 
lace, MeClernand, and Prentiss, were here 
encamped, and, including Gen. Lew. Wal- 
lace’s division, about seven miles down the 
river, numbered 40,000 men. Buell’s army 
of 40,000 was expected to reenforce them 
here, and it was the intention upon his 
arrival to proceed against Johnston at Cor- 
inth. The latter, however, without wait- 
ing for his own reenforcements, resolved 
to attack Grant before the arrjyal of 
Buell’s forces. April 3, 1862, hnoston 
marched his army from Coriith and on fhe 
6th attacked the Federal army. After a 
day’s hard fighting Grant’s army was 


One of the earliest coins used in 
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(See Anti-trust Law.) _ 


Shipbuilding 


driven back from the vicinity of Shiloh 
Church nearly to the river, an itatamine of 
three miles. A part of the expected re- 
enforcements arrived just in time to help 
to check the last charge of the: victorious 
Confederates. The battle was reopened 
on the morning of the 7th by Buell, who 
had arrived Surisy, the night with 20,000 
men. The second day’s fighting was as 
stubborn as the first had been, but the Con- 
federates- were outnumbered. At 2.P. M. 
Beauregard ordered preparations made for 
the retreat, which by 4 o’clock was under 
way. He was not pursued. The casualties 
were: Confederates—killed, 1,728; wound- 


ed, 8,012; prisoners, 959; total, 10,699. 
Federals—killed, 1,785; wounded, 82; 
prisoners, 3,956; total, 13,578. Gen. Al- 


bert Sidney Johnston was killed on the 
first day of the battle and was succeeded 
by Gen. Beauregard in the command of the 
Confederate army. 


Shimonoseki Indemnity.—Shimonoseki {s 
a seaport of Japan whose forts: command 
a strait of the same name. In 1864 these 
forts were attacked and’ destroyed by a 
squadron of war vessels, representing the 
United States, England, France and Hol- 
land, in retaliation for the firing: on mer- 
chant vessels of those nations by the forts. 
The Japanese Government was compelled to 
pay damages for the injuries inflicted by the 
forts, besides an indemnity, amounting to- 
gether to $3,000,000. Our share in this sum 
was $785,000. Only a small portion of it 
was needed for damages inflicted, and the 
remainder lay in our public treasury for 
some years. , It was not applied to any pub- 
lie use, and finally, after repeated attempts 
to refund: the extortionate excess, it was re- 
paid to Japan in 1884. 


Shinplasters.—During the war small 
change disappeared from circulation and the 
people resorted to postage stamps and pri- 
vate notes. The latter, representing ten, 
twenty-five and fifty cents, issued by retail 
dealers to facilitate trade, were. of. little 
value beyond the particular locality where 
they were issued, except as plasters for 
broken shins, and hence were called ‘shin: 
plasters.”’ 


also called ‘‘shinplasters,’’. but merely’ be- 
cause their forerunners had borne that 
name. ; 


Ship Island, utility of forts on, for 
protection of Mississippi coast, 
2266, 2293. 


‘Shipbuilding.—A summary of the general 


results of the 1914 census of manufactures 
for the shipbuilding and boat-building indus- 
try, issued by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, consists of a:detailed 
statement, relating to the United States as a 
whole and showing, for the years: 1909 and 
1914, the value of the work: done’ on new 
vessels, whether launched or not during the 
census year; the value of repair work’done ; 
the kind, number, and tonnage of vessels of 
5 gross tons and over which were launched 
during the year; and the number of powet 
boats of less than 5 tons which’ were come 
pleted during the same period. The statis 
tics relate only to work done in private ship- 
yards and manufacturing establishments: 


Reports were received from 1,145 estab- 
lishments, whose products—that is, construc: 
tion and repair work done—during the year 
were valued at $88,682,071. 


The total number of vessels of 5 gross 
tons and over launched during the census 


The fractional notes printed by 
the government under the law: of 1863 were 


~ 


Shipbuilding 


year decreased from 1,584 in 1909 to 1,113 
in 1914, or by 29.7 per cent, and the gross 
tonnage decreased from 467,219 in 1909 to 
424.660 in 1914, or by 9.1 per cent. Iron and 
steel vessels launched decreased from 158 in 
1909 to 126 in 1914, or by 20.3 per cent, and 
in tonnage from 254,986 to 242,559, or by 4.9 
er cent. The number of wooden vessels 
aunched decreased from 1,426 in 1909 to 
987 in 1914, or by 30.8 per cent, and the 
tonnage from 212,238 to 182,101, or by 14.2 
per cent. 


Steel merchant vessels building or under 
contract to be built in privdte American 
shipyards on December 1, 1916, according to 
builders’ returns to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Department of Commerce, humbered 
400 of 1,428,003 gross tons. On December 
1, 1915, builders’ returns of construction or 
contracts for the construction of steel mer- 
chant vessels aggregated 202 vessels of 761,- 
511 gross tons, The tonnage building or 
ordered on December 1, 1916, however, is 
less (17 vessels of 51,9438 gross tons), than 
on November 1, 1916. During November 
American yards finished 22 vessels of 68,922 
gross tons, and made new contracts for 7 
steel merchant vessels of 18,285 gross tons. 


European War Legislation.—In 1917, the 
Sixty-fourth Congress gave the President 
authority, in time of war or national emer- 
gency occurring before March 1, 1918: 


To place an order, to refuse which was 
made illegal, with any person for any ships 
or war materials needed by the Government 
and of the kind and quantity usually pro- 
duced by such person. 


To modify or cancel any existing contract 
for the production of war materials, as 
found necessary by the Government. 
the person holding such contract refuse to 
consent to such modification, the President 
may take over all or a part of his plant 

and use it as necessary. 


To require the owner or occupier of any 
plants in which war materials or ships 
are produced to place at the disposal of 
the overnment all or any of his output. 


To requisition and take over for Govern- 
mental purposes and use any plant of any 
kind, even without agreement with the 
Owner or occupier. 


Just compensation for such action is to 
be determined by the President. If the 
person to be compensated ig not satisfied 
with the amount, he shall receive one-half 
of it and may bring suit for such addi- 
tional amount as he feels himself entitled to. 

In the same year the Sixty-fifth Congress 
gave the President power to requisition 
_and take over any ship already constructed 
or in process of construction or thereafter 
to be constructed, or any part of such 
ship, imcluding its charter. It authorized 
the President also to take over any ship 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
which at the time of coming therein was 
owned in whole or in part by any corpora- 
tion or subject of any nation with which 
the United States is at war, or was under 
the register of such nation, and further 
provided. for a board of survey to deter- 
mine the value of such vessel, the findings 
of the board to be competent evidence as 
to any claim for compensation. (See also 
United States. Shipping Board.) : 

On April 9, 1918, it was announced by 
official Washington authority that at that 
time the United Statés had 390 vessels, 
with a total tonnage of 2,762,605 tons, en- 
gaged in the transportation of troops and 
material across the Atlantic. Of the ves- 
sels, 322 flew the American flag, with a 
carrying capacity of 2,365,344 tons, the 
other 68 vessels being chartered ships of 
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neutral nations. In addition, 471,000 tons 
of seized Dutch shipning were available for 
service. 

A detailed table in the article on World 
War gives an account of the number, kind 
and tonnage, month by month, of the ships 
built in the United States during its _hos- 
tilities against Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

During the fiscal year ending in 1919, 
there were built and documented in the © 
United States 891 steam vessels, of a total 
of 3,107,064 gross tons; 84 sailing vessels, 
of a total of 79,234 gross_tons; 633 gas 
vessels, of a total of 50,027 gross tons; 5 
canal boats, of 2,731 gross tons; and 330 
barges, totalling 87,565 gross tons. 

For the present status of American ship- 
ping, see Merchant Marine. 

See also Ship Purchase Law; 
Act; Shipping. 

Shipbuilding: ; 

Consular returns on, in foreign coun- 

tries, referred to, 2955. 
Decline in American, discussed, 4200. 
Encouragement to American, recom- 
mended, 4060, 4255, 4727, 5984. 


Ship-owners impede government by 
charging high freight rates, 8313. 


Shippers, right to choose transfer 
routes for goods should be vested in, 
7446. 


Shipping (see also Commerce and Mer- 
chant Marine): 
Foreign interests eliminated from, 
8564. : 
Importance of, in World War, 8250. 
Supervision of, discussed, 8642. 


Shipping, American. (See Commerce 
discussed. ) 


Shipping Board, United States.—A body 
created by Act of Congress approved on 
September 7, 1916, providing for a board 
of five members, appointed by the President, 
by and with the consent of the Senate, with 
annual salaries of $7,500 each. The mem- 
bers were to be appointed for terms of six 
years, with not more than three of the 
same political party, and with none of them 
in any relations with or holding securities 
of any common carrier, nor engaging in any 
other business. The Board was organized 
to construct merchant vessels suitable for 
auxiliary use in any way for military or 
naval purposes, but in time of peace to be 
operated as United States merchant vessels. 
The Board was authorized to form a cor- 
poration to carry out the purposes of the 
Act, but always to remain the majority 
stockholder in such corporation. The Board 
was also to investigate the condition of the 
United States merchant marine, and to re- 
port suggestions for its improvement. 


During actual hostilities against the Cen- 
tral Powers, the Board left the construction 
of new shipping largely in the hands of the 


Seamen's 


~ Emergency Fleet BE See NS (q. v.), the 


corporation organized by the Board for that 
purpose. The Shipping Board acquired ves- 
sels constructed or partly constructed; and 
operated, managed and disposed of vessels 
used by the United States for direct or in- 
direct war purposes. This power adhered to 
the. Board largely from power entrusted to 
the President, and delegated by him to the 
Board. The Board also entered into inter- 
national cooperation with the Allies of the 
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The vessels in the foreign trade were as follows, in 1919: 


ENTERING 
American Foreign 

Ports ons No. Tons 
RUAN GAME ERT ONE se te cure ec ac Be « oul owe 9,570,464 6,015 14,265,930 
Cle Conat edie. cites cass cdt sees até s 3 hoe 4,556,038 1,786 2,954,762 
Mexican Border 74 40,702 3 10,533 
Pagitie ORS: dete ees oss TE Ge hes 6 eas 2,057,061 3,096 2,925,773 
Northern Border _ 5,708,397 5,776 4,612,014 
LOUAl sess: : 21,932,662 16,676 24,769,012 
Sailing. 1,318,289 2,186 892,256 
PICT eet ites ere cose sph Oe 20;614,373 14,490 23,876,756 
PRINS MUSE SURI gy acsacs ate nd ahand aiare 8d co ee ¢ 2h 11,623,059 6,363 15,258,282 
PAO aR eT feck, Prete ae ee as ban ee hh Sa ie 5,160,410 1,983 3,439,140 
Wissen orders): . Md. Bossa eee A 79 45,764 2 6,466 
Peete CORRE S508 Sed ea hs CARER uae ee 4.303 1,304,090 3,078 3,913,233 
Waortherm Borders 3.5902 2 Sg. Cw Phase oso 9,897 5,858,753 5,428 4,647,454 
24,992,076 16,854 26,264,575 
1,378,824 2,260 1,032,961 
23,613,252 14,594 25,231,614 


By chief countries, the vessels in the foreign trade in 1919 were as follows: from signi- 
fying entered from and i! signifying ‘cleared for: 


American Foreign 
Country No. Tons No. Tons 
EUROPE 
Ppl pie ronteee’ es Ue Sons ok «See 71 249,934 197 553,913 
sie Nine eA relia fl aes oie ee eS 116 3921033 292 804,218 
ROTA eB IES Sola ca > 3 ae, 5 ya Bese tne BS oun rip 32 97,371 86 268,457 
Se ee es oe eA 85 233,771 177 292/991 
SOPRA A RUPEE dd ie dae hoes aes yee gh pack > wa 2 292 837,648 378 1,295,551 
oes et) te Sr) fa ee ee ae 432 1,248,325 661 1944.477 
“G hoeskOP ONE. da ob rabiesie es 5 LE Oe ok ; 26,159 
eye ee ee ele ce Rs to -cs58. 8 227,781 Qe > 1 987/061 
ate Ms Pe oat ieee cSt he nee pe aero 4 Fi 5 521,384 
a0 ha SM SA i 214 640,762 549 1,631,004 
] Pe ESOMES: 4 22th aaa ee pes eeet 14 i 46 1,055,858 
Netherlands Ea gy i Sear ol Bk rg 5 iain 239 736,903 327 975,741 
peeEt eeynnd ea PORES ae Ode ada obs: Mart tre / : 1 400, 
ee ee tee 13 123:872 221 566,210 
Ce RE Oe ee ge ies 4 ; 24 17,479 
seed ica Bs oleae 
is ; 1 6,620 
Sweden. : nee bebe ott 88 226,047 147 286,972 
ee 272 829,527 1,567 6,339,268 
Re en, Se ee er ee are ae es ee E ssc 5,190, fon 
Sat, oS. ee ee ee F 5 
Span He we GS Cte CRA Soe 112,083 124 393/380 
“Ssemeee (PO)! 6 Pe ee ee « : 2 
“yee ; owe Si Pies Bie tos cae ae ene eae 12 19,474 97 293,193 
NORTH AMERICA 
aT Sy ee ee 14,046 7,658,901 9,326 6, 467,248 
potas he a a ee 
Marstita er one foicra noo adit « Soa oe © 552 037, 
Central America * a ga eel Rohde 484 904'413 286 293/011 
(OTE BES aE EO OR ee 2,552 3,118,491 476 442,551 
EE A eo SE ee 2609 8,215,048 563 520,140 
Se SERRE Te AGE ARR ame et VuE, Pi ols a0 2,109 ,063, i 
“sa eat ahaa HE Se, 0 Wel ie OG Foie teas 2/120 4,024,253 495 506,181 
SOUTH AMERICA : » 
tS ere RE It Sf oS a ree 172 386,821 121 . 264,211 
oe So ge PEE a 181 437,467 189 410,303 
4|—From SS ae ht ae ee ae Tn 99 ; 290,9 
aie Maley Leg da cep ae one 454,578 210 498,408 
penn stetssenstencttersenen ftiessnets 206 oa ‘ 
ai SE yen oc dpad 1, gE AD id baled He 281582 55 145,230 
at Tse TAN eet hw, RET oo 47 103, : 
ee Oa DIRT. ce 84 193,624 97 73°78 
ASIA 
; 31 100,549 21 77,488 
i theca a Matta etl ake ADR” Beem 60 210°741 52 185,430 
India ‘British From biked ps a" begat: és 21 4,606 
Ooopttn pare eae ore ae é a 
Hongkong—From. 20 79, 26 114/932 
WORT Se. gaia 19 76,298 151 606/028 
ss eR Sa the a OMI ORR aE Eee 63 243494 256 943,956 
OCEANIA 
_ 130,551 75 206,182 
‘aypliniad and New Zealand—From...... cH Ai 117.292 130 455,308 
fears A ENE MERE SRC ee tee 
Philippine Islande-—Hrom. «+ sev fo ssect | 38, Bia 2% 1121620 


For the kinds of goods imported _and exported in the total foreign trade of the United 


States, see Imports, Exports and Commerce. 


Shipping Board 


United States in prosecuting the war, and 
laid down regulations for the conduct of the 
merchant marine, thus helene becoming 
the medium by which the merchant marine 
was operated as a national enterprise. After 
the close of the War, the Board operated 
the vessels left in the hands of the United 
States Government as a result of the war. 


A view of one of the war transports be- 
ing launched from a ship-building yard of 
the United States Shipping Board will be 
found opposite page 8640. 


Shipping Board, powers of, 8316, 8558. 


Shipping to and from United States.— 
During the fiscal year 1918-1919, there en- 
tered United States ports shipping to the 
extent of 44,953,617 tons, of which 19,- 
649,012 tons were United States; and there 
cleared from United States ports shipping 
to the extent of 47,922,730 tons, of which 
21,326,734 were United States. 

During the calendar year ending on Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, there entered United States 
ports, in the foreign trade, 46,701,674 net 
tons of shipping and there cleared 51,256,- 
651 net tons. (See adjoining table.). 


Ship Purchase Law.—The administration’s 


perfected shipping bill was introduced in 
the House, May 7, 1916, by Chairman Alex- 


- ander of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
_ vine and Fisheries. 


It directed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to sell Panama Canal 
ponds to obtain the funds mecessary to 
carry out the provisions of those sections 
of the bill authorizing the construction, 
equipment, lease or purchase of vessels, or 
the creating a $50,000,000 shipping corpora- 
tion, and directed the shipping board to 
investigate the navigation laws, with a view 
to their amendment, and the cost of build- 
ing merchant vessels in the United States 
and, abroad, the encouragement of invest- 
ments in American shipping and other mari- 
time questions, and report to Congress. 
Drastic._provisions are mcluded to prevent 


illegal combinations in the shipping trade. 
The bill also gives the shipping board sweep- 


- ing powers over rates and. practices and 


clothes it with authority to require regular 
and special reports from water carriers en- 
gaged in carrying the commerce of the 
United States. The board is authorized to 
receive and hear complaints and to enforce 
reparation to. the complainant for injury 
done. Records of investigations made by 
the board shall be competent evidence in ail 
courts of the United States. The board is 
to have authority to compel the production 
of papers and to hear testimony under oath. 


The Attorney-General is authorized to in- 
tervene on behalf of the board whenever 
any of its orders shall have been violated 
and to apply to the courts for the proper 
process to put such order into effect. 


Democratic Senators in caucus July 8, 


reached an agreement on the bill, thus end- . 


ing one of the most serious party divisions 
that occurred in the Wilson Administration. 

The principle for which Chairman Alex- 
ander of the House committee fought in 
conference to have the government-owned 
ships operated in the coastwise as well as 
in the foreign trade of the United States 
met with approval at the hands of the 
Senate Democrats. The other amendments 
which the caucus agreed upon were as fol- 
lows: 

The Government shall not purchase ships 
from any of the belligerent nations, nor any 
ship already engaged in the American trade 
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unless it is about to be withdrawn from 
that trade. 


No ship shall be acquired by the govérn- 
ment which is below 75 per cent of its 
original efficiency. 


The government shall not undertake to 
operate its ships unless all efforts fail to 
negotiate satisfactory leases or sales to 
private corporations for that purpose, the 
government reserving the right, however, to 
prescribe conditions under which ships shall 
be operated and in what service they shall 
engage. 


By a strictly party vote the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, July 18, directed Sen- 
ator Simmons to report the bill favorably 
to the Senate with the following amend- 
ments: 


The Shipping Board shall be limited in 
jurisdiction to vessels on the high seas and 
on the Great Lakes. 


Ferrying, towing, transfer and lighterage 
are operations which are not subjected to 
this regulation. 


The Secretary of Commerce and Secre- 
tary of the Navy are removed from the 
Shipping Board. 


The government will not purchase any 
vessel—(a) engaged in American trade; (b) 
which flies a belligerent flag; (c) which is 
not adapted to the requirements outlined 
in the bill, and (d) which is not at least 
75 per cent as efficient as when new. 

The vessels may engage in the coastwise 
trade. In other words, the coastwise trade 
is opened up to foreign built vessels ac- 
quired by American citizens under this act. 

No American vessel can be sold to a for- 
eigner unless the Shipping Board first has 
its refusal and gives its permission. 

The Shipping Board, though a govern- 
ment corporation, may not operate the goy- 
ernment vessels in foreign trade unless it 
is impossible to lease such ships to private 
interests. 


When in times of war the government 
commandeers American vessels compensa- 
tion therefor shall be based upon norma™ 
conditions. — 

The bill passed the Senate Aug. 18, 38 
to 21, all in the affirmative being Democrats 
and all in the negative Republicans. All of 
the committee amendments were agreed to 
without a record vote, and other amend- 
ments were inserted. One amendment, the 
so-called anti-blacklist provision authorizing 
customs officials to withold clearance to any 
ship refusing American cargo except for the 
reason of being fully laden, subsequently at- 
tracted the attention of the Allied Embassies, 


Ship Purchase Bill: : 
Compared to railroad subsidy, 8018. 
Urged by Wilson, 8018, 8072. 


Ships, Foreign-Built, admitted to Amer- 
ican registry, 8006. j 
Law regarding, suspended, 8354. 

Shire.—A division of the Kingdom of Great 


Britain, dating back to the time of the - 
Saxon invasion. It is now taken-to mean 
almost the same as county, as most of the 
English county names terminate in the 
word shire. The shire has been extended to 
Scotland and Wales. In 1643 the general 
court of Massachusetts Bay Colony ordered 
that the whole Colony, which then included 
the present State of New Hampshire, be 
divided into four shires—Essex, Middlesex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. The name was used 
for county in all the Colonies. 


Shirt 


Shirt and Collar Industry,—a study of 
the shirt and collar industry reveals the 
fact that American manufacturers have the 
home market pretty much to themselves, as 
foreign competition in these lines is of 
very. little importance. The largest import 
of collars and cuffs for any one year was 
$70,000 in 1913,- while the total production 
of these articles as far back as 1909 was 
$17,200,000. The present output is much 
greater, but no statistics are available. The 
total value of the -shirts produced in this 
country in 1909 was $82,400,000, compared 
with which the imports are insignificant. 


The manufacture of shirts was founded 
as a systematic industry in 1832 in New 
York, and in 1909 that city manufactured 
27.74 per cent of the total output of the 
country. Troy and Albany produced 8.85 
per cent, Philadelphia 8.68 per cent, Bal- 
timore eataper cent, and St. Louis 4.07 
per cent. ew York State and Pennsyl- 
vania produced more than half the shirts 
made in the country. : 


Separate collars for men’s shirts are said 
to have been first made about 1825 by the 
wife of a blacksmith in Troy, N. Y. ° This 
woman did the family washing and ironing, 
and realized that shirts with separate col- 
lars would not have to be washed as often 
as did shirts with collars attached. She 
applied the idea not only by making sepa- 
rate collars for her husband’s shirts, but 
by making them also for sale. This innova- 
tion attracted the attention of the Rey. 
Ebenezer Brown, a retired Methodist min- 
ister, who kept a small dry-goods store in 
Troy. With the aid of the female mem- 
bers of his own family, the Rev. Brown, 
about 1829, began offering ‘string collars” 
for sale and soon developed a profitable new 
branch of his business. The demand for 
‘store’ collars increased and during the 
thirties and forties several companies were 
formed to carry on the manufacture of 
separate collars, cuffs, and shirt bosoms, 
either in connection with the manufacture 
of shirts or as a separate industry. The 
sewing machine was introduced into the 
collar industry in 1852, and steam power 
in 1855. Electric cutting-machines were 
introduced about- 1870, button-holing ma- 
chines about 1880, and button-sewing ma- 
chines about ten years later. The collar 
and cuff industry has been centered in 
Troy from the first. In 1909, 80.46 per 
cent of the collars and cuffs manufactured 
in the whole country was manufactured in 
that city. 


The percentage of cost of direct labor on 
the low-grade shirts is higher than on the 
high grades, the cost of materials is high- 
est in silk negligee shirts and lowest in 
laundered shirts, and the cost of labor is 
relatively highest in the laundered shirts 
and lowest in the silk shirts. The higher 
percentages of profit are generally made on 
the high-grade shirts and not on the low. 


Of the total sales of all of the 42 estab 
lishments reporting, 58.87 per cent was 
made to retailers, 38.76 per cent to jobbers, 
0.68 per cent by mail order, and 1.69 per 
cent was sported: Practically all-of the 
high-grade shirts were sold direct to_re- 
tailers and that portion of the product 
which was sold to jobbers consisted of work 
shirts and other low-priced lines. The total 
expense of 26 establishments which sold all 
or the greater part of their product to re- 
tailers was 8.88 per cent, which is more 
than twice as large as the total selling 
expenses of the 12 establishments selling 
all or a greater part of their product to 
jobbers. However, the establishments which 
sold all or a greater part of their product 
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to retailers had a manufacturing and final 
profit somewhat larger than the profits 
shown by the establishments which sold all 
or a& greater part of their product to 
jobbers. 


No figures are available showing the im- 
ports of shirts, except in the imports of 
cotton wearing apparel, which do not clas- 
sify shirts separately. The American prod- 
uct so far excels that of foreign manufac- 


“ture that there is no demand in this coun- 


try for imported shirts. Of the four estab- 
lishments that reported on collars and cuffs, 
two reported that they did some foreign 
business. One of these establishments re- 
ported that it exported 1 per cent and the 
other 1% per cent of its net sales, the 
total export business of the two companies 
amounting to $198,688, The exported col- 
lars went to Great Britain and the Png- 
lish-speaking nations all over the world, and 
to the West Indies, Mexico, Central and 
South America. While the exports of shirts 
from the United States are not very large, 
they are probably larger in proportion to 
the production than in any other branch of 
the clothing business. Fourteen of the 38 
shirt-making establishments did some for- 
eign business, the total for these concerns 
being $576,222, or 5.87 per cent of their 
total business. These shirts went to Can- 
ada and our Latin-American neighbors. 


Shoe-String District.—The Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Mississippi, as laid out.in 
1874, is so called because it consists of a 
narrow strip extending along the Mississippi 
River almost ‘the entire length of the state, 
(See Gerrymander.) 

(See 


S’Homamish Indians. 
Tribes.) 


Shoshone Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Treaty with, 3397, 3898. 


Shoshone Reservation, Wyo., agreement 
for cession of portion of, 5649. 


Siam.— Siam occupies the central portion 


of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and lies be- 
tween 4° 20/-20° 15’ N. latitude and 96° 
30’:106° BE. longitude. The area is stated 
at 195,000 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by British India and French 
Laos, east bv French Laos and Cambodia,’ 
south by the Gulf of Siam and the British 
Malay States, and west by British India. 
East and west are Spheres of Influence, in 
which the French and British governments, 
while disclaiming any intention of annex- 
ing territory (Agreement of April, 1904), 
are entitled to obtain concession from Siam. 
Between these spheres is a Neutral Zone, | 
which is declared to be inviolable by 

France and Britain. 


Physical Features.—Northern Siam, which 
is occupied by Laos. States under the su- 
zerainty of the King of Siam, contains a 
series of parallel ranges of no great mean 
elevation, but with precipitous heights in 
the extreme north. These hills are cov- 
ered with forests, from which most of the 
teak is obtained. Eastern Siam, which also 
contains Laos States, conquered by Siam 
about a hundred years ago, consists of a 
vast river basin encircled by hills, the cen- 
tral portions being sandy desert. Central 
Siam is also a great plain flanked on the 
west by high mountains (Mulai 6,886 feet), 
and contains the richest and most fertile 
tracts of the kingdom. Southern Siam ex- 
tends down the Malay Peninsula, which 


Indian 


thas a broken range of mountains parallel 


with the coasts, and consists principally 
of dense and yaluable forests. ; 


Siam 
The principal Siamese river is the Me- 
nam (Menam Chao Phaya), which rises in 


the northern hills and flows into the Gulf 
of Siam at the port of Bangkok. For six 
months in every year the river overflows its 
banks, leaving rich deposits of silt, which 
provide the most fertile tracts of the king- 
dom. The wet season lasts from May to 
October, when the heat is not excessive, 
and in the dry season the nights are cool. 


History.—The Kingdom of Siam is be- 
lieved to have been founded some time in 
the sixth century A. D., by a race that 
had migrated many years earlier from south- 
west China. The kingdom was extended 
over the Malay Peninsula toward the close 
of the twelfth century. Intercourse with 
Europe was first established at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century when the 
Portuguese conquered part of the Malay 
Peninsula and the French and English have 
gradually worked their way to the borders 
of the kingdom, relations with the latter 
having been always friendly, while the rival 
claims of France and Siam over the fron- 
tiers of Annam led to a Franco-Siamese war 
in 1893. ; 


Ethnology.—The number of inhabitants 
in 1919 was given as 8,925,000. Most of 
the population is Siamese and Lao, There 
are, however, a large number of Chinese 
and, in the south, Malays. There are no re- 
liable figures showing the proportion of each 
race. The foreign residents number about 
2,000, of whom nearly one-half are British, 
with 244 Germans, 218 French, 163 Danes, 
135 Americans, 123 Italians. The Siamese, 
Laos and Cambodians, are Buddhists, but 
the Malays of the peninsula are almost all 
Mohammedans. The language of the cen- 
tral districts is Siamese; in the eastern and 
northern districts the Laos have their own 
tongue, and the peninsular montons and 
states are partly Malay speaking. 


Government.—The kingdom is now secured 
from further aggression by the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1896, under which 
Central Siam is declared to be inviolable, 
and each Power renounces the right to an- 
nex territory adjoining its borders, although 
preserving the right of commercial pene- 
tration. The Government is an absolute 
monarchy, and the sovereign appoints his 
successor from among the male members 
of the Royal Family. 


The Kingdom is divided into 18 Prov- 
inces or Montons, each under a High Com- 
missioner controlled by the Minister of 
the Interior. These comprise several sub- 
. provinces, which are subdivided into dis- 
tricts. Sub-divisions of the district are un- 

der village headmen. Bangkok is directly 
governed by the Minister of Local Govern- 
ment. 


Recent reforms, including the final aboli- 
tion of slavery in 1905, have brought into 
existence an organized system of local and 
divisional courts, with magistrates trained 
at a school of law and assisted by Huropean 
-advisers. 


Service in the Army is universal and 
Son eae and although the law is only 
partially applied there is a standing army 
of about 25,000 men. 


Education.—Education is generally in the 
hands of the priests from the Buddhist 
monasteries scattered all over the country, 
and scarcely any adult Siamese are illiter- 
ate. Government effort is not only co- 
ordinate but is directed toward a general 
advance in the system practised by the 
monasteries. An estimate of the pupils of 
the various schools states their number at 
close on 160,000 throughout the Kingdom, 
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effort has provided accommodation for some 
15,000 others, including secondary, special 
and technical schools. The English lan- 
guage is very generally taught in the capl- 
tal and there are three English schools with 
English masters, while many Siamese are 
educated in Europe, particularly in Eng 
land. 


Production and Industry.—The principa) 
industry is the cultivation of rice, which is 
the national food and principal commodity 
exported. Irrigation is bringing large areas 
of northern Siam into cultivation, and the 
standard of cultivation is being systemat- 
ically raised. Siamese rice is in great de- 
mand abroad. Other crops are tobacco, 
pepper, coco-nuts, cotton and maize, while 
fruit is abundantly grown. The forests 
are protected, and the teak industry flour- 
ishes. The last teak exports amounted to 
36,930 tons, valued at $2,000,000. 


The most recent figures showed about 5,- 
500,000 acres given over to rice, with an 
annual rice export of 845,000 tons, valued 
at some $50,000,000. There are about 70 
rice mills, 


Most recent figures for the live stock in- 
elude 2,108,072 buffaloes, 5,333 elephants, 
105,078 horses, 2,336,935 cows, oxen and 
calves. 

The mineral resources are extensive and 
varied. Tin mining in particular is prose- 
cuted on a large scale, and about 9,000 
tons of tin are produced annually. 


Practically all of the trade is in the 
hands of the foreigners. With the excep- 
tion of the mining in the South, the center 
of foreign trade is the capital, Bangkok, 
which has a population of about 540,000, of 
whom between 35% and 40% are Chinese. 
In a recent post-war year, the imports were 
yalued at $38,500,000 and the exports at 
$61,000,000. The chief countries of im- 
ports, in order, were United Kingdom, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Japan, British India, 
China, United States, Dutch India. The 
exports went chiefly to Singapore and Hong- 
kong, followed by Dutch India and Japan. 

In rank of value, the chief imports into 
Siam are cotton goods, foodstuffs, metals, 
metal manufactures and machinery, bags, 
oils, silk goods and tobacco. 

‘In a recent year, Siam imported from the 
United States goods valued at $1,593,104, 
largely iron and steel’ goods, and exported to 
the United States goods valued at $453,301. 

Finance.—The average annual ordinary 
budget is in the neighborhood of $30,000,- 
000, with an extraordinary expenditure 
against the capital account of about §$6,- 
500,000. The national debt is about $33.- 
000,000. The unit of value is the tical, or 
baht, valued normally at $0.37 in Unitea 
States money. 


Oommunications.—In 1918-9, 826 vessels, 
representing a tonnage of 683,000, entered 
Bangkok. There are 1,135 miles of rail- 
roads. There are 110 post-offices, 73 tele- 
es offices and. 4,532 miles of telegraph 


Siam: if x 

American representative at corona- 
tion of King of, 7667. 

Claim of United States against, 6184. 
Adjustment of, 6336. 

Diplomatic relations with, 6336. 
Appropriation for, recommended, 

4799. 

Gifts received from, referred to, 

3267. 
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Legation of United States in, prem- 
ises for, presented by Govern- 
ment of, 4823, 4825, 4923. 

Appropriation for erection of build- 
ing on, recommended, 5494. 

Liquor traffic in, agreement with, for 
regulation of, 4803. 

Minister of United States to, mission 
ereated, 4718, 4761, 4825 

Treaty with, 1272, 1457, 1593, 2951, 
3061, 3834. 

Treaty with, revision of, 7420. 


Siam, Treaties with.—Treaties of amity 
and commerce with Siam were concluded in 
1833 and 1856, and a treaty regulating the 
liquor traffic in Siam in 1884, but were su- 
perseded by a treaty and protocol concluded 
on December 16, 1920, ratified by the 
United States Senate on April 27, 1921. 
The citizens of each of the two countries 
shall have rights similar to the citizens of 
the other, with respect to commercial, re- 
ligious, educational, trade activities, travel, 
subject to the laws of the respective coun- 
tries. They shall not be subjected to taxes 
higher than those paid by native citizens, 
and shall receive the same protection of life 
and property as enjoyed by the native citi- 
zens. However, they shall be exempt from 
compulsory military service and from all 
forced loans, receiving full rights of liberty 
of conscience and freedom of worship, sub- 
ject to the laws of the country involved. 
The property and premises of each of the 
contracting parties shall be respected and 
free from domiciliary» visit or search, and 
their papers and documents shall be free 
from inspection, except under the laws and 
regulations of the countries involved. 
There shall be complete freedom of com- 
merce and navigation in all the ports of the 
contracting parties open to foreign com- 
merce, with the exception of that in liquors, 
opium and other drugs, arms and ammu- 
nition, which may, subject to the principle 
of the most favored national treatment, be 
regulated at will within its borders by each 
of the parties to the treaty. Sale of goods 
shall be free from restrictions designed to 
create or maintain a private or public 
monopoly. Courts of justice shall be open 
to the citizens of each of the parties on the 
same terms as to those of the other, and 
shall enjoy the same rights of loading and 
the citizens of each unloading vessel, of 
transit duties, warehousing, merchandise 
appraisement, etc., as the native citizens 
and as citizens of the most favored nation. 
So long as there is no discrimination, the 
coasting trade is excepted from this treaty. 
The United States recognizes Siam’s na- 
tional autonomy in import and export 
duties, and, without discrimination, to in- 
crease the duties beyond the points fixed 
in previous treaties, provided that other na- 
tions involved grant similar assent without 
compensation: 


There are provisions for granting shelter - 


and facilities to men-of-war and to mer- 
chant ships aground or wrecked. 

The right of protection for patents, copy- 
rights, trade marks, etc., is guaranteed, 
Consular and other agents may be appointed, 
subject to the approval of the party to 
whom dispatched, and shall be informed, so 
that they may take the requisite steps, 
when a citizen of one of the parties dies in 
the country of the other without having 
therein heirs or executors. In case no will 
has been left by such deceased person, the 
consular agents may. take temporary charge 
of the‘ property left by the deceased. . 
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It is expressly stipulated that this treaty 
shall not affect any regulations of the re- 
spective countries regarding immigration, 
naturalization, trade, police and public se- 
curity. The treaty shall last for ten years 
and beyond that time up to one year after 
it shall have been denounced by one of the 
contracting parties, 


Protocol.—The former system of jurisdic- 
tion for United States citizens in Siam, and 
privileges and exemptions formerly en- 
joyed by them, shall cease when the treaty 
goes into effect. Until the stipulated Siam- 
ese Codes of law go into effect and for five 
years thereafter, the United States may 
evoke any case pending in any Siamese 
court, except the Siamese Supreme Court, in 
which American interests are involved. Any 
ease thus evoked is taken from the juris- 
diction of the Siamese court, and is left 
to the consular agent designated by the 
United States for adjudication in accord- 
ance with United States law, except that it 
shall be adjudicated by Siamese law if it 
comes under a code of Siamese law which 
has already been promulgated. There are 
provisions for the right of appeal and 
change of venue for United States citizens 
or firms in Siamese courts, and for prevent- 
ing other difficulties due to the transfer of 
jurisdiction involved in the protocol, as 
above set forth. 


Siberia, Intervention in. 
Intervention in.) 


Siberia, survivors of Jeannette expedi- 
tion aided by people of. (See Jean- 
nette Polar’ Expedition.) 3 

Siboney, burning of, illustration, oppo- 
site 5805. 

Sibyl, The, English schooner, appro- 
priation for, recommended, 3890. 

Sicily (see also Italy): 

Claims of United States against, 
1113. 

Act to authorize Secretary of 
Treasury to compromise, vetoed, 
1365. : 

Commissioner appointed to consider, 
1244. 

Convention regarding, 1269. 

Payment of, 1317, 1368. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2870. ; 

Neutral rights, treaty with, regard- 
ing, 2836. 

Relations opened with United States, 

1706. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 

cussed, 1170, 1196, 1244, 2271, 2479, 

2836, 2870, 2884. 


Sickness Insurance. 
ance.) 


Sierra Leone.—A British colony and pro- 


tectorate on the west coast of Africa, lying 
between Liberia and French Guinea. The 
colony proper has an area of about 4,000 
square miles, with a population of 80,000; 
the entire protectorate has an area of 27,- 
000 square miles, with a population of 1,- 
340,000. The chief exports are palm ker- 
nels, kola nuts and palm oil; in a recent 
ear, exports amounted to $8,500,000 and 


mports to $7,500,000. 


(See Russia, 


(See Health Insur- 


Signal Corps 


Signal Corps (see also Army aud War 
Department): 
Aviation ‘section of, placed under 
Director of Military Aeronautics, 
8514. 


Signal Officer, @hief, powers of, re- 
distributed, 8513, 8516. 


Signal Service: 
Building for; recommended, 4657. 
Chief Signal Officer. (See Chief Sig- 
nal Officer.) 
Discussed, 4148. 
Establishment and organization of, 
discussed, 4304, 4934. 
Reorganization of, 
5487. 
Separate organization of, reecommend- 
_ed, 4637, 4934, 
Services of, in Spanish-American 
War, discussed, 6314. 
Silesia.—(1) Before the World War, a di- 


vision of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. (2) 
A province of Prussia. 

(1) Silesia in Austria was made a part 
of Czecho-Slovakia by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles after the World War. It has an 
area Of 1,988 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 756,949 in 1910, estimated at 800,- 
000 in 1920. The eastern portion, around 
Teschen, rich in coal and the centre of a 
flourishing iron industry, was to_have its 
final cession to Czecho-Slovakia dependent 
upon a plebiscite to be held upon the de- 
sire of the inhabitants to be annexed to 
Czecho-Slovakia or Poland. The Teschen 
plebiscite area had an area of about 880 
square miles and a population of some 
435,000. 


(2) Prussian Silesia before the World 
War had an area of 15,569 square miles 
and a population (1910) of 5,225,962. By 
the Treaty of Versailles, a plebiscite was 
held in the eastern portion of Silesia 
known as Upper Silesia, to decide the riva 
claims of Germany and Poland to this ter- 
ritory. The area of the Upper Silesia pleb- 
iscite area is about 5,108 square miles, with 
a population of 1,931,240 in 1910. Upper 
Silesia is rich in coal and iron ore, 


Silesia, 
8791. 
United States will not interfere in, 
8967. 


Silk and Silk Goods.—China discovered 
the value of the substance secreted ae the 
silkworm, probably as early as 2500 B. C. 
That knowledge was transmitted, so the 
story runs, to the Western world first in 
530 A. D., by two Christian missionaries 
returning to Canatantitiople from China and 
bringing some silkworms with them. 


Silk is an especially delicate substance 
secreted by the silkworm during the three 
or four weeks of its development. The 
worm wraps itself in a cocoon of silk fila- 
ments, which it leaves when it enters the 
chrysalis stage. The filament is of double 
and continuous threads, very sticky, and so 
fine and fragile that several of them must 
_ be wrapped together to form one’silk thread 
strong enough to be used for any purpose. 


_ The usual processes: in manufacturing the 
silk are as follows: 1—Unwinding the 
filaments; 2—Bathing them in hot water, 
to loosen the gum, so that. the threads may 
be separated ; 83—Making thicker threads by 


recommended, 


problem of nationality in, 
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combining the thinner, the gum being sticky 
enough to hold them together, and winding 
them on skeins ; 4—Throwsting the threads, 
that is, twisting and doubling them; 5— 
Getting rid of the gum by hot water and 
~ ; 6—dyeing the silk; 7—Placing it in 
skelns. 


For a large number of years after the Am- 
erican Revolution, premiums and bounties 
for planting mulberry trees and for produc- 
ing raw silk were authorized by a number 
of states, especially in New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and the New England 
States. Dr. Ezra Stiles, president of Yale 
College, and Benjamin Franklin were among 
the notable early promoters of the move- 
ment. The establishment of the industry 
in England and France was due to royal 
patronage and it was considered not incon- 
sistent with public policy here to extend 
state encouragement to an industry which, 
when established, would undoubtedly prove 
profitable. In December, 1825, the subject 
was introduced into Congress by Mr. Miner, 
of Pennsylvania, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury was instructed to prepare a well 
digested manual on the growth and manu- 
facture of silk. ‘This resulted in the pub- 
lication by Congress of the document known 
as the “Rush Letter” of 220 pages, besides 
illustrations of machinery, and is a care- 
fully executed work. 


Sericulture gained the public ear, and for 
ten years all went well. Silk conventions 
and meetings were held in many states, 
and the agricultural literature of the coun- 
try became suffused with descriptions of the 
Chinese mulberry tree and the possible 
profits in raising silk worms. Speculation 
began and the price of trees advanced far 
beyond the value of all the silk they could 
ever raise. Silk culture companies were or- 
ganized and manufacturers and farmers 
were induced to invest in them. The bubble 
burst in 1839. One‘speculator who had 
put $80,000 in trees and cuttings vainly 
offered them to his neighbors for pea brush 
at $1 a hundred. Notwithstanding the 
favorable climatic conditions both in France 
and the United States for the growth of 
mulberry trees and the rearing of silk 
worms and cocoons silk culture has dwin- 
dled in both countries, because more re- 
munerative occupations are afforded by 
other lines of industry. In other words, it 
don’t pay. Although in France the raisers 
of cocoons and reelers of silk are protected 
by a considerable bounty, payable by the 
French 7 bea to her citizens as against 
the Italians, that country produces less than 
4 per cent. of the world’s supply of raw 
silk. Her silk manufacturers are well con- 
tent to purchase, as America does, the raw 
silk from Italy, Japan and China, in all 
of which countries the raling rates of wages 
are much less than in the United States. 
Both France and the United States pursue 
the same fiscal policy of admitting raw silk 
free of duty, and therefore both are on a 
par in this respect. 


Meanwhile, step by step, but slowly, im- 
provements have been effected here in the 
manufacture of silk goods. The making of 
sewing silk: became a household industry in 
New England, at first by hand, and later 
by machinery. The manufacture® of silk 
trimmings of various kinds was commenced 
in Philadelphia in 1815, and ribbons’ in 
Baltimore in 1829. These goods, together 
with fringes, gimps and tassels, and silk 
thread, especfally suited for use on’ sewin 
machines, continued’ to be the principa 
products of the silk industry in the United 
States until the outbreak of the Civil war. 


In England the silk industry has suffered 
a great decline since 1860. In recent years 


i 


Silk 


leading manufacturers there have empha- 
sized the importance of specially organized 
technical schools for the education of ar- 
tisans and for teaching drawing and design- 
ing to selected pupils. In the United States 
every large silk plant is a school of design, 
a teacher of scientific and technical educa- 
tion. All such plants have a corps of 
special designers and many are in touch 
with artists and establishments abroad, 
whence is derived the latest information 
concerning novelties in all lines of manu- 
facture. Skillful. chemists are likewise at- 
tached to these plants. 


The silk manufacturing industry includes 
two classes of establishments: (1) Those 
for making finished silk products, such as 

oven fabrics, braids and trimmings, sew- 
ing, embroidery, and wash silks; and (2) 
Those making silk yarn, known technically 
as organzine, tram, and spun silk. Organ- 
zine and tram constitute respectively the 
warp and woof of silk fabrics, and are made 
from the best grades of raw material by 
the process of throwing (doubling, twisting 
and winding the filaments into yarn.) Spun 
silk is produced by spinning, in much the 
same manner as wool fabrics are spun, the 
short fibered silk from pierced cocoons or 
from waste silk of any sort which cannot 
be thrown in the usual manner. The con- 
cerns*engaged only in the manufacture of 
organzine and tram are known as throw- 
sters and winders. Few establishments in- 


The following table shows the silk im- 
ports into the United States in recent years, 
as compiled by the Silk Association of 
America : 


SILK IMPORTS 


Spun 

Raw Silk ilk 

Pounds ‘alue Pounds 

1,159,420 $ 6,460,621 3,579 

21562, 12/024,699 37/239 

4,599,574 18,687,245 172,617 

7'974.810 22,029,068 — 843,647 

11/259,310 44,549,672 2,336,946 

17,812,133 59,542,892 2,305,847 

20'363,327 65,424,784 3,159,595 

28,594,672 97,828,243 3,054,071 
"**717'5196'030,925 80,531,785 2,026,479 
19165. 2.05%. 33,070,902 119.484,223 3,411,710 
IDI Sox 33,868,885 156,085,649 3,580,188 
1918........34,846,197 183,076,241 2,502,157 
1919. .......34,321,030 202,643,259 1,555,069 
1920¥) 122... 47,133,713 437,951,434 3,392,705 


*Exclusive of $74,250,331 in manufactures of 
silk other than spun; $8,690,952 in artificial silk; 
$16,123,278 in waste; and $498,926 in cocoons. 


The following table gives the world’s pro- 
duction of raw ails and tussah in 1919-20: 


Pounds 
alcule “a! ces bgate ais ectovcces 4,045,000 
ae Ae Bitches  Sackk wes. BOT, 000 
ATistIhE® Ho. cc cose cvewmene saeyest )) SOL,000 
Spain. ...... Wael ade pita oer y 154,000 
Levant.and Central Asiat....... 2,293,000 


China’ (estimated from exports) ‘ - 43,000,000 


Exports, Shanghai’,* ......... 9,230,000 
ent Cantou¥ acids» sbkenks "750,000 
Japan (estimated from exports) . 49,000,000 
xports, Yokohama’ ....... . -382,485,000 
India (estimated exports) ....-. ,000 
roduction.......99,000,000 

ieee Cee Sealey 12. 1,540,000 


Grand Total, Silk & Tussah 100,540,000 
11915. Including Tussah. *1918-19. 
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clude the entire process of silk making. In- 
cluding both branches of the industry. there 
were 852 establishments {In operation in 
1909. These were capitalized at $152,158,- 
002, and employed 105,238 persons, to whom 
$46,097,364 was paid in salaries and wages. 
The total value of the finished product was 
placed at $196,911,667. 


A report of the Census Bureau covers ‘silk 
manufactures in the United States for a 
recent year before the war conditions’ had 
made it and all other industries abnormal. 
The survey covered the manufacture of 
finished silk products, such as woven: fa- 
brics, braids, trimmings, sewing, embroidery 
and floss silks; machine twist, etc., thrown 
silk (organzine and tram); and spun silk. 
Establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of hosiery and knit goods are not included. 
Silk used in other industries is also omitted. 


No. of establishments...... si 902 
Persons: engaged ........ sd 115,571 
Capltabe ton. sega seco. eee 66 $210,071,679. 
Salaries and wages........... 7,615,374 


Cost of materials............ 144/449'391 
Value of products - 254,011,257 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey are the 
leading states in the industry. The former 
employed 41% of the wage-earners and pro- 
duced 84% of the value of the product, the 
latter employing 26% of the wage-earners 
and producing 30% of the value of the 
product. Other states rank as follows: 
Connecticut, New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Virginia and Maryland; but 
in the last four the extent of the industry 
is very slight. Passaic County, in New 
Jersey, accounted for no less than 306 of 
the establishments, and Paterson, in that 
county, for 291 of those. 


Of the wage-earners, 43% were male and 
57% female. There were almost 8,000 em- 
ployees under the age of 16. There were 
28,425 weavers on broad silk looms; 7,887 
on ribbons looms ; 1,804 on velvet and plush 
looms ; and 620 on other looms. There were 
52,702 spinners, including winders, warp- 
be and 15,070 in other forms of the 
work. 


Of the wage-earners, 57,000 worked 54 
hours weekly, as compared with 2,000 in 
1909; and 43,243 worked between 54 and 
60 hours, as compared with 13,000 in 1909. 


Of the plants, 180 were owned by indi- 
viduals, 543 by corporations, and 179 by 
others. But 80% of the product comes from 
those owned by the corporations. There 
were 61 establishments pe goods an- 
nually valued at more than $1,000,000; and 
868 producing goods annually valued at 
between $100,000 and $1,000,000. 


Of the materials used in the industry in 
the report year, there were 22,000,000 
posse of raw silk; 3,000,000 pounds, art- 
ficial silk; 2,000,000 pounds of spun silk; 
4,000,000 pounds of organzine and tram; 
4,000,000 pounds of waste, etc.; 17,000,000 
pounds of cotton yarn; 1,500,000 pounds of 


mercerized cotton; 2,000,000 OY tov of 
woolen or worsted yarns; 2,500,000 pounds 
of mohair. ‘ 

The value of the chief products: was as 
follows : m 
BR6adIhHEBO.. SUA iis ae eee » $145,507.52 
WITSHOMP ceive oc6, nulale oat ++ 10,189,59 
Ribbons . 38;209,557 
Hosiery .. 80,000,000 
Spun silk .. 1245,000 
Sewing silk ... 5,131,226 


Combination suits ...: 
Gloves, miilttena) s\. sss ctcleiene 


. y ’ 


Silkworms 


Silkworms, memorial from Count de 
Bronno Bronski regarding introduc- 
tion of, into United States, 2584. 


Silver.—One of the precious metals and 


the one most in use during historic times, 
both in the arts and as a medium of ex- 
change. In the earliest ages, even before 
there .was a record, as in prehistoric 
Greece and Italy, silver mines were worked, 
and the refined metal obtained from the 
ores was employed in ornamental and use- 
ful arts. It was not so early used as a 
money metal, and when finally its use as 
such was begun it was made into bars or 
rings and sold by weight. Shekels, or 
pieces of silver, are alluded to in the book 
of Genesis. Abraham, in the land of Canaan, 
bought a field for sepulture and paid for 
it in silver. But the best authorities state 
that the first regular coinage of either gold 
or silver was in Asia Minor, in Phrygia or 
Lydia. The Egyptians did not have coins 
in the earliest times, although otherwise 
their civilization was advanced. In ancient 
times silver was plentiful in Spain. Han- 
nibal, it is stated, obtained 300 pounds per 
day from \the mines there during the 
Carthaginian occupation of that country. 
At a much earlier day the Athenians had 
yaluable silver mines at Laurium, in the 
territory of Attica. Silver, as well as gold, 
was employed in the erection of Solomon’s 
Temple at Jerusalem. Silver drinking cups 
and silver ornaments on horn.or ivory drink- 
ing cups were in use among the Vikings. In 
fact, all the civilized and semi-civilized na- 
tions and tribes of antiquity made free use 
of this metal. It was more common even 
then than gold, and therefore less precious. 
At a later period the Incas in Peru, the 
Toltecs and Aztecs in Mexico, and the 
Mayas in Yucatan employed it for orna- 
mental purposes and for objects of utility, 
both in their temples and palaces. Among 
modern civilized and enlightened peoples 
its use is so common as to require no special 
remark. 

The metal itself is found in almost every 
‘part of the globe, usually in combination 
with other metals. Take the whole his- 
torical period and it is found that the 
South American mines are the richest. 
Mulhall is authority for the statement that 
Mexico has produced more silver since 1523 
than any other country within the last 500 
years. He values the total output there 
for the period at $3,050,000,000. Mexico 
has also the largest annual output, produc- 
ing 60,808,978 oz. fine, valued at $35,269,- 
200; the United States follows next with 
57,682,800 oz. fine, worth $33,456,000. 
Large masses have been found in nuggets, 
as one of 370 pounds at La Paz, Bolivia, in 
1749; another of 560 pounds at Ké6nigs- 
berg, Norway, and still another of 800 
pounds at Huantaya, Peru. Sonora, Mexico, 
however, claims to have extracted _a huge 
lump, of silver weighing 2,700 pounds. 

The subject has entered into American 
politics, the Democratic party in 1896 hay- 

“ing declared for the free coinage of the 
metals at the former ratio of 16 to 1. The 
French ratio was at 15% to 1. The re- 


peal in 1873 of the law providing for the . 


free and unlimited coinage of silver was 
the beginning of an agitation for the restor- 
ation of bimetallism. (See also Bland-Alli- 
son Act; Coinage Laws; Sherman Act; Bi- 
Metallism.) ; 

It is estimated that the total production 
of silver in the United States prior to 1856 
“was worth less than $1,000,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows the annual production 
in the United States for some significant 
and recent years: 
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Year Fine Ounces Value 
(Troy) (Commercial) 
1856.36. owe 38,700 $ 52,000 
1861 5.0.02 bosgeee 1,546,900 2,062,000 
S655 wrest ge 8,701,200 11,662,200 
LST Osean Sa175 clap 12,375,000 16,434,000 
1853 ta% hws eeen 24,589,300 30,485,900 
L880 ie tyec pian 30,318,700 34,717,000 
L885... be. mem oe 39,909,400 42,503,500 
18902 cnet 54,516,300 57,242,100 
L896 248.3 "e0pleteer 55,727,000 36,445,500 
1900. baler ee 57,647,000 35,741,100 
LOOS sci oth os 56,101,600 34,221,976 
LOLO sce aor ee 57,137,900 30,854,500 
TOLD son 5 bse oo 74,961,075 37,397,300 
LGUG ies cs aoe 74,414,802 48,953,000 
19174 cairns 71,740,362 59,078,100 
LOLS, sere ecatete oe 67,810,139 66,485,129 
191.9% 3% Vases cues 55,285,196 61,966,412 


1Preliminary figures. 


The following table shows the value of 
the imports and. exports of silver to and 
from the United States in recent years: 


Year Eaports** Imports 

1890:..32.0,.5her. $ 34,873,929 $ 21,032,984 
1900532 2st 56,712,275 35,256,302 
LOLO Shas aw eles 55,286,861 45,217,194 
DOLD daw tetees Cree 50,942,187 29,110,323 
LOL care ee 78,279,931 35,003,563 
191835 22S ee. 139,181,399 70,328,153 
1919 55 See Le. 239,021,051 89,410,018 
1920*:, wwiecis se 113,616,224 88,060,041 


*Subject to revision. _**Including ore. 


The following table gives the value of the 
silver production by states for 1918 and 
1919, the figures for the latter year being 
from the preliminary reports of the Di- 
rector of the Mint of the Treasury Depart- 
ment: 


1918 1919 
Alaska .. 787,057 $ 1,201,705 
Arizona 6,697,978 4,816,033 
. California 1,404,815 1,349,508 
Colorado 6,765,435 6,775,438 
Idaho ... 9,212,411 6,772,194 
Michigan ck 506,206 20,637 
Montana - 16,058,232 16,746,090 
Nevada ..’.... 9,737,898 8,196,164 
New Mexico 758,545 98,932 
North Carolina 5 
Oregon whee... s tes 126,626 250,597 
South Dakota .... 158,082 136,928 
Texas ‘nS. i ieee oe 567,84 605,527 
Utahwirean seman es 13,228,911 13,345,010 
Washington ..... 294,13 354,220 
Wyoming oe. 00< 32 1,230 46 
Philippine Islands 12,746 16,131 
Others 4 eit. ge 166,880 181,197 


The following table gives the silver pro- 
duction of the world, by fine ounces, for 
1917 and 1919: 


19T7 1919* 
United States ..... 71,740,000 56,682,445 
Mexico: se soccer Boe ;200,000 62,681,987 
Australasia ....... 4,050,000 7,430,770 
Canada; ..2. tse. +. 22,150:;000 15,675,134 
Burope ....... -.. 8,100,000 4,899,618 
ASIA iis tei Sieeseremie ness OOUL00U 8,362,606 
Africa Ao. sees os ene 1: 200;000 1,271,689 
»South and Central ; 
America, 22202068 18,000,000 17,513,165 


*Preliminary figures. 


Silver. (See Gold and Silver.) 
Silver Certificates: 
Discussed, 5474. 


Repeal of act for issuance of, recom- 
mended, 4633, 4720. 


Silver 


Suspension of 
mended, 4830. 
Silver Coinage. (See Coins and Coin- 
age.) 
Silver Dollar, redemption of, in gold, 


issuance of, recom- 


6914. (See also Bimetallism.) 
Single Standard. (See ~Monometal- 
lism.) / 


Single Tax.—The doctrines of what is 


today called the single-tax seem to have 
been suggested first by the group of the 
French economists known as the Physio- 
crats, around the year 1775; but these 
doctrines disappeared n the rise of mod- 
ern political economy with the publication 
dam Smith’s Wealth of Nations in 
Hence it was Henry George who 
founded the modern  single-tax philos- 
ophy in 1879, which is the year when his 
Progress and Poverty was published. George 
was born in Philadelphia in 1839, and spent 
his early years as a sailor and printer. As 
a youth he emigrated to California, where 
he was engaged in newspaper work from 
1858 to 1876. In 1869, he was moved and 
perplexed by the scenes of vast poverty 
opened before his eyes in a trip to New 
York, and during the next ten years he 
thought unceasingly of the problem of pov- 
erty, coming to the conclusion that it was 
due to the system of private ownership of 
land. Progress and Poverty was published 
in the midst of extreme poverty, and 
achieved little notice for several years. But 
eventually the eloquence and the passionate 
fervor of the writer would not be denied, 
and from 1882 to 1887 the book was the 
most popular book on economics ever writ- 
ten. From 1880 to 1890, George was a 
propagandist, running unsuccessfully for 
mayor of New York City in 1886, and dying 
just before the end of his second campaign 
for the same office in 1897. His son, Henry 
George, Jr., was elected to the House of 
Representatives from 1911 to 1915. 


The following statement of the single 
tax principle was written by Henry George, 
Sr.: We are in favor of raising all 
public revenues for national, state, county, 


and municipal purposes by a_ single 
tax upon land values, irrespective of 
improvements, and all the obligations of 


all forms of direct and indirect taxation. 
Since in all our states we now levy some 
tax on the value of land, the single tax can 
be instituted by the simple and easy way 
of abolishing, one after another, all other 
taxes now levied and commensurately in- 
creasing the tax on land values until we 
draw upon that one source for all expenses 
of government, the revenue being divided 
between local governments, state govern- 
ment, and the general government, as the 
revenue from direct tax is now divided be- 
tween the local and state governments, or 
by a direct assessment being made by the 
general government upon the states and 
paid by them from revenues collected in this 
Manner. The single tax we propose is not 
a tax on land, and therefore would not 


fall on the use of land and become a tax on. 


bor. It is a tax not on land, but on the 
yalce of land. Then it would not fall on 
all land, but only on valuable land, and on 


that not in proportion to the use made of it, ° 


but in proportion to its value—the premium 
which hae user of land must pay to the 
owner, either in purchase money or rent, for 
permission to use valuable land. It would 
thus be a tax not on the use and improve- 
ment of land, but on the ownership of land, 
taking what would otherwise go to the 
owner as owner, and not as user. 
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In assessments under the single tax all 
values created by individual use or improve- 
ment would be excluded, and the only value 
taken into consideration would be the value 
attaching to the bare land by reason of 
neighborhood, etc., to be determined by 
impartial periodical assessments. Thus the 
farmer would have no more taxes to pay 
than the speculator who held a similar 
piece of land idle, and the man who, on a 
city lot, erected a valuable building, would 
be taxed no more than the man who held a 
similar lot vacant. The single tax, in 
short, would call upon men to contribute 
to the public revenues not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but in 
proportion to the value of the natural op- 
portunities they hold. It would compel 
them to pay just as much for holding land 
idle as for putting it to its fullest use. The 
single tax, therefore, would: First. Take 
the weight of taxation off the agricultural 
districts, where land has little or no value 
irrespective of improvements, and put it on 
towns and cities, where bare land rises to 
a value of millions of dollars per acre. 
Second. Dispense with a multiplicity of 
taxes and a horde of tax-gatherers, simplify 
government, and greatly reduce its cost. 
Third. Do away with the fraud, corrup- 
tion, and gross inequality inseparable from 
our present methods of taxation, which al- 
low the rich to escape while they - grind 
the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried 
off, and its value can be ascertained with 
greater ease and certainty than any other. 
Fourth. Give us with all the world as 
perfect freedom of trade, as now exists be- 
tween the states of the Union, thus enabling 
our people to share through free exchanges 
in all the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the pe- 
culiar skill of other peoples has enabled 
them to attain. It would destroy the 
trusts, monopolies, and corruptions which 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. It would 
do away with the fines and penalties now 
levied on any one who improves a farm, 
erects a house, builds a machine, or in any 
way adds to the general stock of wealth. 
It would leave every one free to apply labor 
or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave 
to each the full product of his exertion. 
Fifth. It would, on the other hand, by 
taking for public use that value which at- 
taches to land by reason of the growth and 
improvement of the community, make the 
holding of land unprofitable to the mere 
owner and profitable only to the user. It 
would thus make it impossible for specula- 
tors and monopolists to hold natural op- 
portunities unused or only half used, and 
would throw open to labor the illimitable 
field of employment which the earth offers 
to man. It would thus solve the labor . 
problem, do away with involuntary poverty, 
raise wages in all occupations to the full 
earnings of labor, make overproduction im- 
possible until all human wants are satis- 
fied, render labor-saving inventions a bless- 
ing to all, and cause such an enormous. 
production and such an equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth as would give to all com- 
fort, leisure, and participation in the ad- 
vantages of an advancing civilization, in 
securing to each individual equal right to 
the.use of the earth. It is also a proper 
function of society to maintain and control 
all public ways for the transportation of 
persons and property, and the transmission 
of intelligence; and also to maintain and 
control all public ways in cities for furn- 
ishing water, gas, and all other things that 
necessarily require the use of such common 
ways. 


Single Tax 


There is no single-tax political party 
organized in the United States, but many 
staunch advocates of the single-tax prin- 
ciple have been among our most prominent 
administrators of public office, including 
Several mayors of large cities and members 
of the Cabinet. Several countries, notably 
New Zealand, tax unimproved land in ac- 
cordance with the single-tax doctrine, and 


Germany also has levied partial, though 
-not complete taxes upon the ‘unearned 
increment’ of land value. Provision for 


this purpose was also made in Hngland in 
the famous Lloyd-George budget of 1909. 
In recent years, the single tax advocates 
have made nominations for various offices 
in national, state and municipal elections; 
and there was a Single Tax candidate for 
President in 1920, 


Sinking Fund.—An account or fund set 


aside for the payment of a debt or obliga- 
tion. It is formed by successively appro- 
priating or setting aside sums for the desig- 
nated purpose. Alexander Hamilton made 
an unsuccessful attempt under the Con- 
federation to establish a sinking fund for 
the liquidation of the national debt. The 
first national sinking fund in this country 
was created by act of Congress Aug. 2, 
1790. The present sinking fund to retire 
the national debt was established by an act 
of Feb. 25, 1862, and amended by later acts. 
It sets apart annually a special fund for the 
payment of interest on and for the purchase 
of a given per cent of the national debt. 
Bonds so redeemed are to be canceled and 
deducted from the outstanding indebtedness 
of the Government. In addition there is to 
be purchased annually an amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds equal to the annual interest 
on bonds previously bought for the sinking 
fund. The sinking fund is thus, as far 
as interest is concerned, in the position of 
any other holder of the Government's ob- 
ligations receiving interest on the bonds 
that have been purchased for its account, 
except that the bonds belonging to it have 
* been canceled and the debt considered re- 
duced by that amount. An act of April 17, 
1876, provides that fractional currency, re- 
deemed by the Treasury, shall constitute 
a part of the-sinking fund. 

Sinking Fund, repeal of law recom- 

mended, 5754. 

Sinn Féin.—The words are Gaelic, and 
mean. ‘‘We Ourselves.” 

The Sinn Féin movement became definite 
in the first years of the twentieth century 
_in Ireland, representing a protest against 
and division from the movement for Irish 
Home Rule. 
not merely at autonomy and self-govern- 
ment within the British Hmpire, but at com- 
plete independence in every way, political, 
economic, cultural, social, from English ties. 
At first the movement stood for the achieve- 
ment of, this independence passively, rather 
than actively or by violence; but with the 
World War the Sinn Féiners insisted upon 
legal and recognized, as well as real, inde- 
pendence from English connections. : 

The moving spirit back of the organiza- 
tion of the Sinn Féin was Arthur Griffith. 
By the end of 1905, all the separatist 
movements in Ireland had become unified 
within Sinn Féin, and the first convention 
of the National Council was held on -No- 
vember 28, 1905. However, Sinn Féin made 
little progress of importance until the out- 
break of the World War. The delay in the 
application of the Home Rule Bill, which 
had passed Parliament just before the out- 
break of the War, largely because of the 
opposition of Ulster, served to discredit the 
Home Rule movement. yee 
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For the Sinn Féiners aimed, | 


Siverwright 


When Lloyd-George replaced Asquith as 
prime minister of Great Britain, he did so 
only with the support of the anti-Home 
Rule forces in the British parliament; Car- 
son, the leader of the Ulsterites, became a ~ 
member of the Cabinet; it was evident that 
the application of the Home Rule Bill would 
be delayed even after the immediate close 
of hostilities; and Ireland was made more 
antagonistic to England than ever by the 
severity with which an uprising for in- 
dependence in Easter, 1916, was punished, 
and by the announced, but later abandoned, 
intention of England to apply conscription 
in Ireland. Thus, it occasioned little sur- 
prise when in the general election for the 
British House of Commons in December, 
1918, Ireland returned 73 Sinn Féiners to 
7 Nationalists, or Home _ Rulers. Sinn 
Féin had become the leader of almost all 
those elements in Ireland dissatisfied with 
the political relations between Ireland and 
Le oa as they existed before the World 

ar. 

In its campaign for Irish independence, 
Sinn Féin attempted to govern Ireland as a 
de facto government, holding court, drill- 
ing its own army and police force, appoint- 
ing ambassadors to foreign lands, estab- 
lishing ministers of executive departments 
under its elected president, holding sessions 
of its own Parliament (the Dail Eireann), 
and resisting in every way the occupancy 
of Ireland by British forces as though re- 
sisting an actual foreign invader. 
¢ fee also Irish Independence, Movement 
or. 


Sioune Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Sioux City, Iowa, acts for erection of 
public building at, vetoed, 5015, 5301. 


Sioux Commission: 
Diseussed, 5480. : 
Report of, discussed, 5496. 
Sioux Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Sioux Reservation, Dakota: 
Division of portion of, into separate 
reservations proclaimed, 5529. 
Compensation to, for losses sus- 
tained in, referred to, 5568. Z 
Lands granted to Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway Co., declared 
forfeited by Proclamation, 5944. 
(See also Railroads.) 
Opened to settlement, 6875, 6882: 
Purchase of portion of, recommended, 
4837. ~ 
Restoration of to public domain, or- 
der regarding, declared void, 
4890. 
Discussed, 4943. ‘ 
Right. of way for railroad 
4775, 4780. 
Sioux Wars discussed, 3333, 4360, 5636. 
Sir Robert Pell, The, outrages commit- 
ted on, 1695. 
Sisseton Indians. (See Indian Tribes 
and Indians.) J 
Sitka, Alaska, port of entry, order re- 
garding, 3865. 
Siverwright, Bacon and Co., claim of, 
6734, 6859. 


through, 


Six Nations 


Six Nations of Indians. 
Tribes. ) 


Sixteen to One. (See Bimetallism and 
Silver.) . 
Skagit Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Skai-wha-mish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 


S’Klallams 
Tribes. ) 


Skope-ahmish Indians. 
Tribes.) 
Sk-tah-le-jum Indians. 
Tribes. ) 
Sk-tahl-mish Indians. 
Tribes. ) 


Slaughterhouse Cases.—A series of five 
cases bearing upon the creation of monopo- 
lies or trusts and defining the scope of the 
Fourteenth Amendment.’ The Crescent 
City Live Stock, Landing and Slaught- 
erhouse Co. was incorporated by the Lou- 
isiana legislature March 8, 1869. The 
Butchers’ Development Association pro- 
tested against this act of the legislature 
on the ground that it created a monopoly. 
Suit was brought against the State by 
Paul Esteben and others on the ground 
that their business was injured. It was 
claimed by the plaintiffs that the creation 
of a monopoly of this sort by the State 
legislature was in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
which prohibits State legislatures from 
enforcing laws ‘‘which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of the citizens of 
the United States.” The Supreme Court 
of Louisiana decided that the law did not 
conflict with the amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, April 14, 1873, and Jan. 24, 1887, 
affirmed the decision. In these celebrate 
cases the Supreme Court likewise decide 
that the fundamental character of the Gov- 
ernment had not been changed in any way 
by the Civil War. The judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana was not en- 
tirely affirmed in the last case mentioned, 
that of the Crescent Live Stock Co. vs. 
Butchers’ Union. That part which consti- 
tuted a judgment against the Crescent 
City Live Stock Landing and Slaughter- 
house Co. solely, for damages for the ma- 
licious prosecution, was reversed and the 
case remanded for further proceedings. In 
that case Justice Matthews delivered the 
opinion, and there was no.dissenting opin- 
ion. In the other cases Justice Miller ren- 
dered the court’s judgment. Justice Field, 
for himself, and Justices Swayne and Brad- 
.ley, delivered a dissenting opinion. 


Slave Representation.—One of the most 
difficult problems encountered by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution was the representa- 
tion to be accorded in Congress to those 
portions of the country whose population 
consisted partly of slaves. It was contend- 
ed, on the one hand, that, being persons, 
they should be represented, and, on the 
other ‘hand, that, being. property, age | 
should be made the object of taxation. 

compromise was finally reached providing 
that for purposes of. reckoning a state’s 
roportion’ of representatives, as well as 
ts direct taxes, its population should: be 
“determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and exclud- 


(See Indian 


Indians. (See Indian 
(See Indian 


(See Indian 
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Slavery 


ing Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons’—i. e., slaves. This method 
of computing population was first sug- 
gested in 1783 by the Continental Congress 
as_a basis for the apportionment of con- 
tribution from the states, to be agreed 
upon as an amendment to the Articles of 


Confederation. It remained in force un- 
til the abolition of: slavery. . 
Slave Trade. (See African Slave 


Trade.) 


Slavery.—A slave is defined as a person 


who is the chattel or property of dnother 
and is wholly subject to his will. Slavery 
probably originated at an early period of 
the world’s history in the accident of cap- 
ture in war. It existed in all the ancient 
Oriental nations of which we have any 
record. In the Homeric poems it was 
the ordinary destiny of prisoners of war. 
The prevalence of Christianity tended to 
ameliorate the condition of the slave. Laws 
respecting the sale of slaves in WHngland 
were made by Alfred the Great. The Eng- 
lish peasantry were commonly sold for 
slaves in Saxon and Norman times; chil- 
dren were sold in Bristol market like cattle 
for exportation, many being sent to Ire- 
land and Scotland. In 1574 Queen Eliza- 
beth ordered her bondsmen in the western 
countries made free at easy rates, and in 
1660 serfdom was finally extinguished in 
England. By the decision of Lord Mans- 
field, of the Court of King’s bench, in the 
Sommersett case (q. v.), slavery was de- 
clared illegal in England. In Scotland 
bondage to the soil was not gotten rid of 
until the close of the last century. 


Parliament abolished trade in negro 
slaves in 1807, and in i833 an act was 
passed abolishing, slavery throughout the 
British colonies. In pursuance of this act 
770,280 negroes became free Aug. 1, 1834. 
About the time of the American Revolution 
societies of prominent men were formed 
for the baeaee of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the negro slaves. Pennsylvania was 
the first state to organize such a society, 
in 1787, with Benjamin Franklin as presi- 
dent. New York followed with a similar 
society, John Jay as its first president and 
Alexander Hamilton as its second. In- 
mediately after came Rhode Island, and 
Maryland in 1789, with such members as 
Samuel Chase and Luther Martin; Dela- 
ware, with James A. Bayard and C. A. 
Rodney; Connecticut, in 1790; Virginia, 
1791, and New Jersey, in 1792. The most 
that was accomplished by these societies 
was the suppression of the slave trade in 
1808. Pennsylvania provided for the grad- 
ual emancipation of her slaves in 1780; 
Massachusetts, by a bill of rights prefixed 
to her constitution, the same year; New 
Hampshire, by her constitution, and Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island: by enactment, 
in 1784; Vermont, by her constitution, and 
New York and New Jersey by gradual aboli- 
the former in 1799 and the latter 
In 1817 New York enacted further 
total abolition on July 
aw 10,000 slaves were 


tion, 
in 1804. 
legislation, decreein 
4, 1827. By this 
freed. 

Following are some of the important 
steps leading to the Civil War in America, 
by which the institution of slavery was 
finally abolished: Passage of the ordi- 
nance for the ape ten tis of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio containing! the _un- 
alterable article forhicd om slavery, 1787; 
Quakers present a _ petition to Congress 

aying for the abolition of slavery, 1794; 
fuportant debate in Congress on the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, 1806; slave trade 
abolished, 1808; American Colonization So- 


Slavery 


ciety organized at Washington to aid emi- 
gration to Africa, 1816; Missouri Com- 
promise passed by Congress, 1820; anti- 
slavery societies organized in New York 
and Pennsylvania, 1833; passage of fugi- 
tive-slave law and compromise measures, 
1850; negroes seized at Boston under fugi- 
tive-slave law, 1851; passage of Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, 1854; repealing of the Mis- 
souri Corpromise; Kansas war, 1854; 
Dred Scott decision, 1857; John Brown’s 
insurrection, 1859; election of Lincoln to 
the Presidency, 1860; secession of South 
Carolina, December, 1860, followed by other 
states in 1861; President Lincoln proclaims 
the abolition of slavery in all parts of the 
country in rebellion, Jan. 1, 1868 (3358) ; 
submission of the southern armies in April, 
1865, and official announcement of the final 
abolition of slavery Dec. 18, 1865. (See 
illustrations opposite 2248 and 2536.) 


Slavery (see also African Slave Trade; 


of 1850; 


Compromise Measures ; 
Missouri 


Kansas-Nebraska Act; 
Compromise; Negroes): 
Abolition of (see also Emancipation 
“post )— 
Compensation to States for, recom- 
mended, 3255, 3269, 3292, 3334. 
Draft of bill for, 3285, 3337. 
Recommendation again to be 
made, 3297. 
Constitutional amendment for, rec- 
ommended by President— 
Buchanan, 3168. 
Johnson, 3556. 
Ratification of, 
3570, 3644. 
Lincoln, 3453. 
Agitation in States growing out of, 
discussed, 2874, 2930, 2962, 2981, 
3028, 3084, 3157, 3186, 3206. 
Meditation of Virginia for settle- 
ment of, discussed, 3192. 
Compensation to States for the abo- 
lition of, recommended, 3255, 3269, 
3292, 3334, 
Discussed by President— 
Buchanan, 2962, 2981, 3028, 3084, 
3157, 3186. 
Lincoln, 3206, 3269, 3335. 
- Pierce, 2874, 2930. 
Polk, 2456, 2490. 


Emancipation discussed and notice of, 
given. (See Emancipation; Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. )~ 

Exportation of slaves by Great Brit- 

' ain in contravention of treaty of 
Ghent, 629. 

Fugitive slaves. 
Slaves. ) 

International congress at Brussels for 
abolition of, 5471, 5543, 6360. 

In Brazil, 4100. 

Abolished, 5369. 
China, 4539. 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 4100, 4143, 
4194, 4196. 
Release of persons held in, digs 
cussed, 4194, 


referred to, 


(See Fugitive 
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Smith Island Reservation for 


Smithsonian 


Portuguese colonies, abolished in, 
4289. 
Incendiary literature to slaves dis- 
cussed, 1394. 

Introduction of, into Territories of 
United States discussed, . 2490, 
2962, 2981, 3002, 3028, 3085, 3160. 

Supreme Court decision settling 
right of, 2985, 3029, 3085, 3160. 
Laws to prevent ownership of slaves 
in foreign lands by citizens of 
United States recommended, 4100, 
4144, 

Negro slaves enslaved. 
War.) 

On coast of Africa referred to, 4160. 

Proposition to Great Britain to abol- 

ish mixed courts which had been 
created for the suppression of, 3989. 

Supreme Court decision regarding 

slavery in Territories, discussed, 
2985, 3029, 3085, 3160. 

Slaves, Fugitive. (See Fugitive Slaves.) 
Slesvig-Holstein War, neutrality of 
United States in, discussed, 2548. 

Slums, evils of, 6902. 


(See Civil 


Sleswick. (See Slesvig-Holstein War.) 
Smalh-Kamish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) : 


native 
birds, established, 7959. 


Smithsonian Institution.—James Smith. 
son, F. R. S., a natural son of the first 
Duke of Northumberland, and an eminent 
English chemist and mineralogist, died in 
1829. He bequeathed £105,000 to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in trust to 
“found at Washington an establishment, 
under the name of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” This bequest be- 
came operative in 1835. In 1838 the Unit- 
ed States Government received from the 
court of chancery of Great Britain $515.,- 
169, which was increased by investment to 
$703,000. After the discussion of numer- 
ous plans, Congress in 1846 created the 
present establishment. The Institution has 
devoted itself to the two lines of work 
marked out in the terms of the bequest— 
the prosecution of original research and the 
publication and distribution of memoirs 
on subects relating to science. During its 
existence it has originated many important 
scientific undertakings, which have later 
been taken up by the Government and 
prosecuted on broader lines under the con- 
trol of special bureaus, some under the di- 
rection of the Institution, others independ- 
ently. Out of its meteorological service 
the Weather Bureau has grown; in con- 
nection with its work in ichthyology the 
Fish Commission was established. 


Under the direction of the Institution 
are the National Museum, which is the legal 
custodian of all government collections, the 
Bureau of International Exchanges, the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, the Astro- 
Physical Laboratory, the National Gallery 
of Art, the United States Regional Bureau 
for the International Catalogue of Scientific 
ee and the National Zoological 

ark. 


t 


Smithsonian 


The Institution also maintains a table 
at the biological station at Naples, Italy, to 
which it sends students to conduct investi- 
gations. From time to time the Institu- 
tion sends scientific expeditions, the most 
recent being those to Alaska to discover 
remains of mammoths and--other large 
mammals, and to British Columbia to in- 
vestigate and explore the glaciers there sit- 
uated. The Institution has a library of 
250,000 volumes. The direction of the 
affairs of the Institution is vested in a 
Board of Regents, consisting of the Chief 
Justice, the Vice-President, three senators, 
three representatives, and six other citi- 
zens, two of whom shall reside in Washing- 
ton. The President of the United States 
and his Cabinet are members of the Insti- 
tution. The secretary is elected by the 
Board of Regents.. Joseph Henry, the first 
secretary, served from the founding of the 
Institution in 1846, till his death in 1878; 
he was succeeded by Spencer F. Baird, 
and upon the latter’s death in 1887, Sam- 
uel P. Langley was placed in charge of the 
work. He was succeeded as secretary by 
Charles D. Wolcott. The Institution is 
located in Washington City and occupies 
an ornate building of Seneca brown stone, 
situated in a prominent place in the Mall, 
which extends from the Capitol to the 
Washington Monument. In 1904, the re- 
mains of James Smithson, who so far as it 
is known, had never visited this country. 
were brought from Geneva to Washington 
and placed in the Institution. 


The entire consignment of pickled skins 
of animals killed in Africa by former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his son, Kermit, was 
received at the Smithsonian Institution. 
Among the animals represented in this col- 
lection were rhinoceros, wild beeste bush 
busk, eland, wart hog, water buck, Impali 
zebra, giraffe, hyena, lion, Grant’s gazelle. 
leopard, cheetah, reed buck, Thompson’s 
gazelle, steinbuck, dik-ack, baboon, klipper 
springer and jackal. 


In a recent year the total funds of the 
institution were $1,048,134. The income 
was $107,670 and the expenditures, $105,- 
125. In that year, the library” contained 
more than 500,000 bound volumes and 
pamphlets. — 

Smithsonian Institution: 
Art objects, natural custodian of, 
6914. 
Bequest to United States by James 
Smithson for founding, 1406. 
Fulfillment of objects of, suggested, 
1723, 1942, 2124. 
Prosecution of claim to, referred 
to, 1647, 1723. 
Referred to, 1490, 6674, 6767, 7044. 
Tllustration of. (See frontispece, 
Volume V). 

Improvement of, 6727. 

Medium for interchange of official 
publications, 4718. 

Organization of, recommended, 2751. 

Request of regents of, for appropria- 
tion for National Museum com- 
mended, 4431, 4458. 

Work of, commended, 6676. 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition at Lon- 

don referred to, 4695. 

Smoke Nuisance in Washington, elim- 

ination of, 7012. 
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Smuggling.—In the United States the of- 


fense of smuggling is defined as “the act, 
with the intent to defraud, of bringing 
Into the United States, or, with Jike in- 
tent, attempting to bring into the United 
States, dutiable articles without passing 
the same, or the package containing the 
same, through the custom-house or submit- 
ting them to the officers of the revenue 
for examination.’ The penalties which may 
be enforced are 4 fine of not less than $50 
hor more than $5,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or both, seizure 
and condemnation of the vessel or vehicle 
used, and various other special penalties. 
The British navigation laws of the latter 
part of the seventeenth and first half of 
the eighteenth centuries induced bold and 


extensive smuggling into the Colonies. 
Merchants and prominent public men 
otherwise respectable felt no _ hesitation 


about cheating the revenue by illicit trade 
with pirates and West Indian merchants. 
New York was_ the principal port for 
smugglers, though Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Charleston were also enriched by 
smuggled goods. This led the British Gov- 
ernment to enforce the acts of trade which 
did much to precipitate the Revolution. 
Smuggling: 

Pernicious practice of, should be pre- 

vented, 644. 
Practice of, criminal in free govern- 


ments, 480. 
Smyrna, disposition of, discussed, 8841. 
Snake Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Sno-ho-mish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 
Snoqualmoo Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 


Soap.—The manufacture of soap has grown 


to be one of the hundred million dollar in- 
dustries in the United States. 

Reports were received by the Department 
of Commerce from 513 establishments that 
manufactured soap in 1914, the total prod- 
ucts of which for the year were valued at 
$135,340,499. Of, these 513 establishments, 
the principal business of 371 was the man- 
ufacture of soap, and 142 were engaged pri- 
marily in other industries, such as slaughter- 
ing and meat packing and the manufacture 
of food products, cottonseed products, and 
patent medicines and compounds, and pro- 
duced soap as a subsidiary product. 


Soc Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Social-Democratic Party. (See Social- 
ist Party.) 


Social Insurance.—The term used to de- 
scribe various measures for the amelioration 
of distress and including health insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, mothers’ pensions, 
etc., all of which are treated under their 
own heads. 


Social Problems: 
Of cities, discussed, 6650. 
Result of industrial development, 


6645. 


Social Service. —One of the most illumin- 
ating evidences of the awakening of the 
social conscience in the last one hundred 
years has been the development in recent 
years of what is called social service. So- 
cial service, or social work, covers efforts 
being made for the improvement of the 


Social Service 


conditions of life, especially among those 
who are in want, suffering, or need of 
assistance. The term has. broadened far 
beyond the earlier attempts merely to rem- 
edy distress by the application of charity 
or of other relief, and now covers for the 
greater part efforts being made all over 
the globe to prevent the existence of social 
misery. Social service has become a science, 
if not an exact science; and has its rules 
and theories applicable to social ameliora- 
tion hardly less definite than the rules 
applicable in medicine to the attack on 
illness. Any attempt to enumerate the 
number of social service organizations or 
workers would be fruitless, as there is no 
sharp line to distinguish social endeavors 
from other endeavors which are not alto- 
gether devoted to the pursuit of private 
profit in industry. For instance, social 
service covers such diverse fields of activ- 
ities as the prevention of prostitution ; fam- 
ily rehabilitation; legislation for higher 
wages and shorter hours; attempts to democ- 
ratize industry, and to improve the work- 
ing conditions in mines, factories, and on 
means of transportation; the acquisition 
of better mental hygiene; the attack on 
drunkenness ; child labor and minimum wage 
legislation; the surveys of entire cities to 
determine the evils existing therein; the 
advance of a new science of penology; and 
the general education of the community to 
the ways in which ‘the other half lives.” 


Social Settlements.—Neighborhood centers 


established by persons anxious to improve 
conditions in neighborhoods where the in- 
habitants, either through their own faults or 
through the press of circumstances, are in 
need of assistance in order to attain the 
socialized development possible to them. 
Settlements aim, not so much to change or 
to revolutionize the life in the poorer urban 
sections where they are located as to develop 
the inherent beneficial qualities of that life 
to the best advantage. In other words, 
settlement workers attempt not so much to 
help others, as would the agents of a char- 
itable institution, as to help others to help 
themselves. In pursuit of this ideal, many 
and varied activities are developed in a 
neighborhood settlement. Educational, lit- 
erary, dramatic, musical and social clubs 
are organized and directed; physical train- 
ing is made available; friendly visits are 
paid the families in the neighborhood; voca- 
tional guidance is provided for the children ; 
free medical and nursing advice is given; 
and attempts are made to obtain new laws 
and working conditions which will accrue 
to the happiness of the poor. ~ 


Settlements seem to be developments pri- 
marily of the United States and of Eng- 
land, where Arnold Toynbee inaugurated 
the settlement by going down to live in the 
slums of Whitechapel, in the parish of 
Canon Samuel A. Barnett, in 1875. He 
soon associated with himself a group of 
other university men, who had also been 
inspired by the gospel of assistance to the 
needy as preached by John Ruskin; and 
Yoynbee Hall, the first social settlement, 
was established by Canon Barnett in 1885. 
Stanton Coit established in 1887 the Uni- 
versity Settlement in the Hast Side of New 
York, and his example was followed by Jane 
Addams, who established in Chicago in 1889 
Be most famous of all settlements, Hull 

ouse, 
_ the United States are the Henry Street Set- 
tlement in New York, where Lillian Wald 
inaugurated visiting nursing in the homes 
of the poor, and the Chicago Commons, 
where Graham Taylor has wielded a strong 
intellectual and political influence in the 
life of all of Chicago. Hardly an American 
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Other well-known settlements in™ 


Socialism 


city of size is now without its settlement or 
settlements. 


Social Unrest discussed, 8814, 8817, 
8818. (See also Labor, Socialism, 
Revolutions.) 


Socialism.—The best approach to a defini- 


tion of Socialism is a definition of what it 
is not. Starting, then, from the negative 
point of view, Socialism must be sharply 
differentiated from Anarchism (q. v.), which 
would restrict the power of Government, 
whereas Socialism would extend it. So- 
cialism also must not be confounded with 
a Utopianism based on hopes rather than 
on scientific knowledge concerning human 
nature and social organization. Socialism 
also differs with Syndicalism (q. v.) and the 
ereed of the J. W..W. in that Socialists 
believe that the political state should be 
supreme, while syndicalists and the I. W. 
W. believe that supreme authority should 
adhere to the workers through their control 
of industry. Most Socialists follow the 
syndicalists and the I. W. W. in insisting 
that Labor should be organized in broad 
industrial groups, instead of in specialized 
crafts like those in most of the American 
Federation of Labor unions; but on the 
other hand most Socialists denounce the 
syndicalists’ and I. W..W.’s use of sabotage, 
or defence of its use. 


Socialism must be distinguished also from 
Communism (q. Vv.) and from its recent 
offshoot of Bolshevism (q.v.). For although 
a very large proportion of the Socialists of 
all lands favor affiliation with and support 
of the Bolshevist Government of Soviet Rus- 
sia, yet most of them would agree that in 
many respects Bolshevism differs markedly 
from Socialism as Socialism was generally 
understood before the Bolshevist Revolution 
in Russia in November, 1917. The Socialist 
movement differs from the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in that the former believes 
primarily in political action, and the latter 
in the use of economic power. Finally, So- 
cialism must be differentiated from even a 
radical Liberalism, which, however strongly 
opposed to the present capitalist system, be- 
lieves that it can be overhauled sufficiently 
to provide results better than those possible 
to a Socialist system. 


Having thus defined what Socialism is 
not, we may pass to a definition of what it 
is. The phrase most commonly used to’ 
describe the aims of the Socialist move- 
ment is, “The public ownership and demo- 
cratic management of all industries of ‘so- 
cial value.” . In other words, ‘ Socialism 
would do away with the present competitive ~ 
system of private ownership of necessary 
industry, and substitute for it a system of 
state production and distribution. Under 
Socialism, the goods necessary for the wel- 
fare of the community would be produced 
and sold for cost, instead of for profit. Profit 
and interest on private (not public) capital 
would be abolished, and the workers in the 
state industries would.be paid wages vary- 
ing in accord with the value and difficulty 
of their services. Thus as at present fire 
and police protection, education, the postal 
service and water supply are furnished to 
the people free or at cost, Socialism may be 
said to aim at the extension of this system 
to apply also to housing, food, clothing, raw 
at ee set, oil, ee ee banking 
nsurance, iron and steel, telephon i 
telegraph, etc. acne 


Along with this program would 

é r 
much and _ extensive welfare lebibineene 
most of which, howeyer, would be possible 
without resort to a Socialist system. This. : 
would include insurance against old age 


Socialism — 


unemployment, illness, maternity ; extension 
of workmen’s compensation to all indus- 
tries; abolition of child labor; limitation 
of the number of hours’ work per day, 
per week, per year; the guarantee to each 
worker and to each family of the minimum 
income necessary to maintain a_ socially- 
useful standard of living; general medical 
inspection and educational scholarships, etc. 
In addition, Socialism would probably fix 
the maximum income allowable to an indi- 
vidual or a family; and would almost cer- 
tainly confiscate most of large inheritances. 
On the other hand, most Socialists at the 
present time are agreed that individual 
ownership and management of farms would 
not be interfered with, although doubtless 
much of the unearned increment of land 
values would be heavily taxed by the state. 


From this summary, it will be seen that 
Socialism would not interfere with the pri- 
vate ownership and -use of property which 
was not essential to the welfare of the com- 
munity, but rather was individualistic in 
its nature. It will be seen ‘likewise that 
Socialism is essentially an international 
movement, and that it is concerned pri- 
marily with an economic program, to be 
realized through the ballot box, taking no 
stand upon matters like religion, the family 
and individual morality. 


Guild Socialism is an attempt to combine 
Socialism and syndicalism. The Guildsmen 
believe that the state should be organized 
on a dual basis, the political state retaining 
control over education, army and navy, po- 
lice protection, foreign affairs, etc., as at 
present. But in each industry the workers 
would be organized into hegre or unions, 
which would be supreme in that industry, 
with a central congress of guilds supreme in 
industry as a whole. Guild Socialism is 
primarily a British movement. 


Among the objections usually offered by 
opponents of Socialism are the following: 
By destroying competition, Socialism would 
destroy incentive. By extending state con- 
trol, individual freedom would be endan- 
gered. By abolishing the law of supply and 
demand, it would be difficult to substitute a 
workable basis upon which to determine the 
payment of salaries of those in _ industry. 
Public administration is Lah corrupt 
and inefficient. To these points, Socialists 
in the past have usually replied by asserting 
that the evils of the present system more 
than counterbalance the eyils imputed to a 
Socialistic system; and since the develop- 
ments of the World War have pointed to the 
incursion of Government into practically 
every field of private endeavor as proving 
the efficiency and workable value of the 
Socialist program. 

“Scientific” Socialism.—According to Marx- 
ian, or scientific Socialism, each stage of the 
world’s history is determined by the method 
of economic production current in it. The 
present era iS capitalistic because of its 
method of producing by means of machinery 
which only the few capitalists can own, 
while the workers, no longer owning the 
tools with which they labored in preceding 
eras, can only sell their labor. There is 
thus a class struggle between those' who 
own and do not work, and those who work 
and do not own. The middle class is de- 
stined to disappear, and society will be 
composed of only the bourgeoisie and the 
Set epee The lot of the workers will 


ecome increasingly more miserable, and — 


that of the property-owners increasingly 
more fortunate. 

However, so efficient is machine-produc- 
tion that capitalist society will constantly 
produce more than it can absorb, so that 
periods of economic depression will ensue, 


: 
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and will become increasingly severe. It will 
be through this collapse of capitalistic pro- 
duction that the workers, organized into a 
cohesive class, will overthrow the bour- 
geoisie, and themselves assume the owner- 
ship and management of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution. Moreover, scien- 
tific socialism claims that all the value of 
goods derives from the labor put into them. 
At the present time, the workers do not 
receive all this value, but only the, wages 
necessary to purchase their labor; the re- 
mainder is “surplus” value, which goes to 
the owners in the form of interest, rent and 
profits. . Under Socialism, therefore, the 
workers will receive the full product ‘of 
their toil. 


In comment upon this theory, in all fair- 
ness it must be admitted that many of its 
premises have been rejected by most im- 
partial economists, sociologists and political 
scientists of the first rank, It is undeniable 
that the middle class has not been tending 
to disappear, and it is probable that the 
lot of the workers has improved, along with 
the lot of the other classes. The economic 
interpretation of history is accepted to a 
great extent in many quarters, but there is 
very little acceptance of the statement that 
all the value of a commodity derives from 
the labor put into its production. 


Indeed, there are large sections of the 
Socialist movement which are no longer 
scientific, but are “revisionist” or “evolution- 
ary.” These sections base their program on 
the desirability of the Socialist program as 
outlined above, rather than on the scientific, 
or Marxian, reasons for its inevitability. 


History.—The rise vf what we call Social- 
ism dates from the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, as a result of the social 
misery prevalent at that time. The philos- 
ophy of Saint Simon as published in France 
in 1817 and the co-operative experiments of 
Robert Owen in England in the same year 
definitely began the Socialist propaganda, 
and were supported by the Utopian schemes 
of Fourier. The term Socialist was first ap- 
plied in 1835 to the endeavors of Owen; 
but as then used the term was largely synon- 
omous.with the present-day term of “‘Utop- 
jan,’ as signifying an attitude which was 
visionary, and at first the term was indig- 
nantly repudiated by the founders of modern 
Socialism. The speculations of Blane in 
1844 in the field of political socialism, and 
the agitation of Lassalle later in Germany 
for social reform strengthened the founda- 
tion for the later Socialist movement, but 
the creation of a definite international So- 
cialist movement was due to Karl Marx, 
assisted by Frederick Engels, 

In November, 1847, a group of political 
refugees, mostly Germans, met in East Lon- 
don, and adopted the famous Communist 
Manifesto, as prepared by. Marx and Engels, 
as the basis for the Socialist movement. For 
some years, however, the movement grew 
slowly. In 1864, the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association was organized, but. 
after some years of struggle, it died in 1876. 
During the later seventies, however, the 
Socialists began to make themselves felt gs 
a political force in Europe. Scattered 
groups of Socialists became “tro-.zly organ- 
ized—and the doctrine of Soctasism began 
to take root even in countries outside of 
Europe. On July 14, 1889, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the fall of the Bas- 
tille, the Second International Socialist Con- 
gress was held in Paris, and was attended 
by many leaders who were soon to impress 
the force of Socialism upon_the actions of 
all Buropean Governments. Since that time, 
there have been Socialists in some of the 
cabinets of the strongest nations of Burope; 
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and as a result of the World War, several 
of the European countries have been ad- 
ministered by Socialist governments. 


The outbreak of the World War disrupted 
the Second Socialist International, which 
had been functioning since its organization 
in 1889. After the close of the War, the 
Second International resumed its activities, 
but in a much weakened condition, because 
of the defection of many Socialist parties 
and sections to the Third International, or- 
ganized and controlled by the Soviet Govy- 
ernment at Moscow. By 1921, the more 
moderate, non-Marxian and “evolutionary” 
Socialists still held by the Second Interna- 
tional, while the Third was composed of the 
Marxian, orthodox, radical and revolution- 
ary Socialists. The leading forces in the 
Second International were the British Labor 
Party, the German Majority Socialists, the 
moderate (Right) wing of the French Social- 
ists. Prominent in the Third International 
were the Communist elements of all coun- 
tries, notably Russia, France and Italy. 
There were Socialist movements, such as 
those of the United States, which had with- 
drawn from the Second, but had refused to 
affiliate with the Third International; and 
the German Independent Socialists had 
affiliated with the Third, without endorsing 
all its creed and program. On the whole, 
the power of the international Socialist 
movement was greatly weakened by this di- 
vision in its ranks. 


Socialist Strength before 1914—Socialism 
had made greater strides in Germany before 
the World War than in any other nation. 
The Social Democratic Party was the larg- 
est single party in the Reichstag, compris- 
ing 28% of the total membership; and if 
representation had been strictly propor- 
tional, would have comprised 35%. ‘The 
vote was over 4,000,000 and the party mem- 
bership alone, more than 1,000,000; and in 
Saxony and Hamburg, the Socialists were in 
majority, and almost in the majority in 
Berlin itself. In France, the elections of 
1914 returned to the Chamber of Deputies 


101 Socialist deputies, or about one-sixth’ 


of the total membership. In Great Britain, 
Socialism as such was uninfluential, but the 
British Labor Party, which was becoming 
strong around 1914, was moderately So- 
cialistic in views, if not in label; many of 
its most respected leaders were officially 
classed as Socialists; and the Party itself 
was affiliated with the Second International. 


In Russia, ruthless Governmental oppres- 
sion had left the organized Socialist move- 
ment impotent, but the Socialists, with some 
support from the non-Socialist liberals, 
formed the corner-stone for whatever op- 
position against Tsarism existed. In Italy, 
about 15% of the Chamber of Deputies 
were Socialists. In Italy, as in France, and 
to an extent in Spain, the growth of So- 
cialism was hindéred by the strength of the 
Syndicalist elements, with some slight di- 
version also to the anarchists. In both Bel- 
gium and Sweden, the lower house of Par- 
liament had between 20% and 30% So- 
cialist members. In Denmark, the Socialist 
vote and popular representation was 30% of 
the total. In Austria, the Socialists in 
Lower House of the Reichsrat were 16% 
of the whole, not including the Christian 
Socialists, who were about 14% of the 
whole. In Hungary, the Socialists were less 
than 10% of the total in the popularly- 
elected section of the Parliament; in the 
Netherlands, 15%; in Norway, 18%. In 
the Balkan nations, and outside of Europe, 
the Socialist movement was feeble. How- 
ever, in Australia the Labor Party had man- 
aged to gain the ascendancy; and although 
it was not officially classed as Socialist, 
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et its program and principles were radical 
aiiiGat to the point of moderate Socialism. 


The Socialists and the War.—tThe atti- 
tude of the Socialists in the chief belliger- 
ent nations during the World War was as 
follows: In Germany, the great ‘majority 
of the Socialists supported the war, but 
with the anti-war minority (the Independ- 
ent Socialists) becoming stronger as the 
war proceeded. In France, practically all 
of the Socialists supported the war when it 
broke out, a minority opposed it as the war 
proceeded, and well before the end of the 
struggle, the majority of the French So- 
cialists were on record in opposition to its 
further prosecution. In Great Britain, the 
orthodox Socialists supported the War, and 
the moderate (the Independent Labor 
Party) opposed it; but the British Labor 
Party as a whole supported it, although 
with certain important reservations re- 
garding the nature of the peace to be im- 
posed after victory. 

In Russia, after the collapse of Tsarism 
in March, 1917, the non-Marxian Socialists 
supported the war against Germany, with 
the exception of the left wing. Indeed, the 
moderate Socialist administration of Ker- 
enski made attempts to continue the cam- 
paign against Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary. However, the Marxian Socialists (Bol- 
sheviki and Mensheviki) opposed war con- 
tinuation, especially after the Bolshevist 
revolution of November, 1917. -In Italy, 
most of the Socialists opposed Italian par- 
ticipation and prosecution of the War, and 
effectively enough to hinder the Italian war 
efforts to an appreciable extent. The Bel- 
gian Socialists were almost unanimous in 
supporting the war to its very end. In 
Austria-Hungary, the ‘Socialists, on the 
whole, were in opposition to the prosecution 
of the War, their opposition becoming 
stronger in the last days. In the United 
States, the great majority of the Socialist 
Party opposed American entrance into and 
prosecution of the War, with the exception 
of some of the more moderate and intel- 
lectual leaders. 

Socialism after the War.—lIn the several 
years following the close of the World War, 
‘the Bolshevist variant of Socialism had 
maintained itself against all attacks in 
Russia. A Bolshevist government had held 
sway for some months in Hungary also, 
but had succumbed before internal and _ ex- 
ternal attacks. In Germany, with the revo- 
lution which overthrew the monarchy in 
November, 1918, the Government fell into 
the hands of the Socialists, with a Socialist 
chancellor and a Socialist President. How- 
ever, before 1921, the Socialists were out 
of power in the central Government, al- 
though the President remained a Socialist, 
although many of the most responsible po- 
sitions within the German Republic con- 
tinued to be filled by Socialists, although 
many, if not most, of the more important 
industrial towns had _ Socialist municipal. 
administrations, and although many of the 
separate states which comprise the German 
Republic also had Socialist Governments. 

Sweden, also, had a Socialist premier and ° 
a Socialist Government, although they re- 
signed in the latter part of 1920. In Aus- 
tria, .Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Denmark, 
the moderate Socialists were sharing in the 
Government almost to the point of having 
control. In Italy, by 1921 Socialist revolu- 
tions had gained many radical concessions, 
and Socialist leaders were powerful in the 
Government. In the Italian elections of 
November, 1919, the Socialists gained 33% 
of the Italian House of Deputies, and many 
of the Italian cities were under Socialist 
municipal administrations. On the other 
hand, after the War the Socialists in 


ti 
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France gained but slightly in their popular 
vote, and suffered material losses in their 
representation. In Great Britain, the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, although becoming His 
Majesty’s Opposition with the eclipse of the 
Liberal Party, and although making ma- 
terial gains in the national elections of De- 
cember, 1918, and in the following munici- 
pal and bye-elections, was nevertheless far 
| gaining control of the Government by 


In Norway, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Greece, Neth- 
erlands, the Socialist movements by the 
third decade of the twentieth century were 
far from control. In Hsthonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Finland, Spain and Portugal, infor- 
mation was too meagre by 1921 for state- 
ments as to the extent of Sdcialism. In 
that year, Bolshevism seemed to be spread- 
ing in those sections of the old Russian Em- 
pire which were known as Georgia, Azer- 
baijan, Armenia and Ukraine; and in 
Turkey. 


In the United States, the Socialist vote 
of 1920 was comparatively lower than the 
vote of 1912 and 1916. On the other hand, 
Socialism seems to be growing in South 
America, notably in Argentina. There was 
by 1921 little Socialism in Japan, China, 
India, the other Asiatic countries; practi- 
cally none in Africa and Central America, 
although socialistic principles are spread- 
os a Mewvico; and comparatively little in 

anada. 


Socialism in 
seeds of Socialism were sown in the United 
States, chiefly by German immigrants, in 
the middle of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Indeed, with the internal 
dissentions in the first Socialist Interna- 
tional (see above), its headquarters was re- 
moved to New York, where it soon ceased 
to function. In the eighties, a national so- 


-eialist organization was perfected (see So- 


cialist Labor Party, below), but there were 
serious disputes with the anarchists, and 
the mistaken identification in the public 
mind with the anarchists weakened the 
movement after the Haymarket bomb out- 
rage in Chicago. The organization of the 


_ present Socialist Party of America dates 


from the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Two other serious factional disputes 
have split the Socialist movement_in the 
United States—one with the I. W. W., and 
one with the Communists. For the growth 
of the movement in this country in recent 
years, see Socialist Party, below. 


On the whole, it is not unfair to assert 
that Socialism has taken comparatively 
little hold upon the United States. The na- 
tional vote in Presidential elections by 
1921 had never reached a million, the rela- 
tive high-water mark being 1912, when 
slightly more than 6% of the total Presi- 
dential popular vote was cast for the So- 
cialist candidates. Before 1921, there was 
pot more than one Socialist congressman 
at Washington at a time, and the only large 
cities which had elected Socialist mayors by 
that time were Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 
The movement is hindered by a number of 
factors, notably the dominance of the for- 
eign-born in it, the large percentage of 
farmers in the United States, the material 
prosperity of the country, the anti-war po- 
sition of the Socialists during the World 
War. 

Socialist Labor Party.—This party took 
its name at a convention held at Newark, 
N. J., in 1877. In 1883 a congress of So- 


 cialists met at Baltimore, Md., and formed 


a national party, but the growth of the 
organization was retarded by the anarchis- 
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tic outbreak in Chicago in 1886. The party 
was reorganized in 1889, formally assuming 
the name Socialist Labor party, and their 
first national convention was held in New 
York City on August 28, 1892. In that 
year, the party polled 21,164 votes. In 
1896, the vote increased to 36,274. In 
1898, the party polled more than 80,000 
votes in eighteen states, but at this time 
internal ‘dissention within the party and 
quarrels concerning the policy to be fol- 
lowed with respect to the trade union 
movement -resulted in a split. The greater 
number, of the members joined with the 
Social Democracy (see below) to form the 
Socialist Party of America; and the So- 
cialist Labor Party lost most of its in- 
fluence, ; 


The Socialist Labor Party may be said 
to represent at present -a combination of 
the principles of the Socialist Party and 
the syndicalists or I. W. W. (q. v.). That 
is to say, it believes in both political (in- 
direct action) and industrial action (direct 
action.) It stands for all the principles of 
Socialism, but believes that Socialists should 
organize themselves as such, not only into 
a political party, but also into strong in- 
dustrial unions. Its program calls “also 
for more autonomy within industry and for 
less authority in the centralized state than 
does the official forecast of a cooperative 
commonwealth by the Socialist Party. 


The candidates and votes of the Socialist 
Labor Party in recent years have been ag 
follows: 1900, Joseph F. Malloney, 38,739 ; 
1904, Charles H. Corrigan, 31,249; 1908, 
August Gillhaus, 13,825; 1912. Arthur BF. 
Reimer, 22,599; 1916, Arthur E. Reimer, 
14,180; 1920, William W. Cox, 42,950. 


Socialist Party.—This party was organized 
as the Social Democracy in 1897 by Eugene 
V. Debs, at Chicago. In 1898 the party’s 
candidate polled, chiefly in Massachusetts, 
9,545 votes. In 1900 Eugene V. Debs was 
the party’s candidate for President and 
Job H. Harriman for Vice-President. The 
platform advocated state ownership of all 
means of production and distribution, with 
the public ownership of railways, mines, 
ete., also the initiative and referendum, 
and public work for unemployed. In that 
year the party vote was 84,003, many addi- 
tions to the party being received from the 
Socialist Labor party (q. v.). 


In 1901 at the Indianapolis convention 
the party formally united with the seceders 
from the Socialist Labor party, and took 
the name of Socialist party, except in some 
states, particularly in New York and Wis- 
consin, on account of certain provisions in 
the election laws of those states. In 1902 
the party vote was 229,762. In recent years 
the Presidential candidates and popular 
vote of the Party have been as follows: 


Per cent 
Year Candidate Vote of Total 
1904 Eugene V. Debs...402,283 3% 
1908 Eugene V. Debs...420,793 3% 
1912 Eugene V. Debs...901,873 6% 
1916 Allen Benson......590,579 3% 
1920 Eugene V. Debs...914,869 814% 


In 1920 the states furnishing the largest 
number of Socialist votes were as follows: 


New York...2038,114 California ... 64,076 
Wisconsin .. 80,635 Ohio ........ 57,147 
Illinois .... 74,747 Minnesota ... 56,106 
Pennsylvania 70,021 

Up to 1921 there had _ been Socialists in 
the national House of Representatives on 
five occasions, but never more than one at 
a time, and with only two districts—one in 
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New York City and one in Wisconsin—thus 
represented. Milwaukee and Minneapolis 
have been the largest cities to elect Socialist 
mayors. ‘There have been Socialists in a 
number of state legislatures, and in the 
board of aldermen of many cities, including 
New York City and Chicago. 

The Socialist Party opposed the partict- 

ation of the United States in the World 
War, both before and after war had been 
declared by Congress; and as a result of 
that opposition ne, Socialist publications 
were banned from the second-class mailing 
privileges during the War and many So- 
Cialist leaders were imprisoned. In its 
career, the Party has had two serious splits, 
one in the first years of its existence, when 
the I. W. W. and other believers in sabot- 
age and disbelievers in political action were 
expelled; and another in 1918-9, when the 
Communist or Bolsheyjst_ elements _with- 
drew, or were expelled. Before the World 
War, the Socialist Party of America was a 
member of the Second Socialist Interna- 
tional; by a referendum taken after the 
War, the Party pledged itself to join the 
Third, or Moscow, International. _But the 
allegiance was held to be only with reser- 
vations; and when the Third International 
imposed a stringent set of conditions for ad- 
herence to it, the Socialist Party withheld 
its allegiance to it. (See Socialism, above.) 

A summary of the 1920 Presidential plat- 
form is as follows: 

Social. — AN business essential to the 
welfare of the people, including all indus- 
tries operating on a national scale,- bank- 
ing and insurance, to be taken over by the 
nation; and to be operated jointly by the 
Government and by representatives of the 
workers, not for profit, but for service to 
the public and for adequate compensation 
and good conditions of labor for the work- 
ers. Insurance to be_ extended to cover 
protection against accident, unemployment, 
sickness and invalidity, and old age. Con- 
gress to take action to provide full civil, 
olitical, industrial and educationdl rights 
for the negroes. ‘ 

Industrial—Laws to be enacted to abol- 
ish child labor, to fix a minimum wage ade- 
uate to maintain a decent standard of 
living, to protect migratory and unemployed 
workers, to abolish private strike-breaking 
and detective agencies, and to establish a 
shorter workday in keeping with increased 
industrial productivity. 


Political. — Constitutional freedom of 
speech, press and assembly to be restored, 
amnesty to be granted all persons im- 
prisoned for offenses growing out of their 
religious, political or industrial views. 
Aliens not to be deported because of their 
political views or participation in labor 
struggles and movements, and not without 
trial on specific charges. The power of the 
courts to issue injunctions against workers 
and to nullify Congressional legislation to 
be abrogated. Federal judges and the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President to be elected by the 

eople and the Cabinet to be elected by 

ongress and responsible to it. Migratory 
workers not to be deprived of the ballot. 
The Constitution to be amended to accord 
with this platform, and to be made amend- 
able by a majority of the voters on their 
own or on Congressional initiative. 


Foreign Relations.—All war debts, includ- 
ing those of the Allied nations to the 
United States, to be cancelled. The League 
of Nations to be disbanded, and a demo- 
cratically-elected international parliament 
to replace it. The Treaty of Peace with 
Germany to be revised by this body. The 
United States. at once to proclaim peace 
with the Central Powers, open commercial 
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and diplomatic intercourse with Soviet Rus- 
sia, recognize the Irish Republic, and not 
be responsible for American capitalists who 
acquire concessions or make investments in 
foreign countries. 

Fiscal.—The Government debts, including 
war debts, to be at once paid in full, by 
means of a progressive property tax levied 
particularly upon the rich and upon the 
great fortunes made during the war. The 
needs of the Government to be met by 
standing progressive income and graduated 
inheritance taxes. The unearned increment 
of land to be taxed, and all land held out 
of use to be taxed at its full rental value. 


Socialists: 


German, pawns of German Govern- 
ment, 8280. 


Teachings of, denounced, 7191, 7210. 


Societies of Spanish War Veterans.— 
Astor Battery Association.—Organized De- 
cember, 1904. Composed of original mem- 
bers of the Astor Battery, which served in 
the Philippines campaign of 1898. Meets 
annually, Aug. 13, anniversay of the cap- 
ture of Manila, at Reunion-Army of the 
Philippines, and at the annual national en- 
campment of the United Spanish War Vet- 
eraus. 


Naval and Military Order of the Spanish- 
American War.—Instituted Feb. 2, 1899. 
Membership is composed of persons who 
served on the active list or performed ac- 
tive duty as commissioned officers, regular 
or volunteer, during the war with Spain, 
or who participated in the war as naval 
or military cadets. Membership descends to 
the eldest male descendant in the order of 
primogeniture. 


Society of the Army of the Philippines. 
—Composed of American soldiers who 
fought in any of the campaigns in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

2 sao of the Army of Santiago de Cuba. 
—Organized in the-Governor’s Palace at 
Santiago de Cuba, July 31, 1898. 
dues, $1; life membership, $25. No initia- 
tion fee. There are branch societies in 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, California, and the District of 
Columbia. : 

United Spanish War Veterans.—National 
Encampment United Spanish War Vet- 
erans.—Organized April 18, 1904, by the 
consolidation of the National Army and 
Navy Spanish War Veterans, National As- 
sociation of Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans, and the Society of the Service Men 
of the Spanish War. Soldiers and sailors 
of the regular and volunteer army, navy 
and marine corps who served honorably 
during the war with Spain or in the in- 
surrection in the Philippines are eligible to 
membership. 


United Volunteer Association.—All white 
soldiers and sailors who served honorably 
in the military or naval service of the Unit- 
ed States during the war with Spain or the 
incident insurrection inthe Philippines are 
eligible to membership. This society was 
organized at Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 17, 
1899 and is national in scope and character. 


Societies of the Union Army of 1861- 
65.—Society of the Army of the Tennes- 
see.—Organized at Raleigh, N. C., April 
14, 1865; the headquarters are at Cincin- 
nati. Army of the Tennessee Association ; 
organized at Washington, D. C., August, 
1902; all who served in that army eligible 
to membership. Society of the Army of 
the Cumberland; organized in February,- 
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1868, and its present membership is 850. 
Society of the Army of the Potomac; the 
Society organized in 1868. Association of 
the Thirteenth Army Corps; this Associa- 
Be was organized at Milwaukee, August, 


Societies of the War of 1812.—The Vet- 
eran Corps of Artillery of the State of 
New York, Constituting the Military So- 
ciety of the War of 1812. Instituted as a 
military society by the officers of the War 
of 1812, on Jan. 3, 1826, in the City of 
New York, and incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, by the surviv- 
ing veteran members, Jan. 8, 1892. Con- 
solidated Jan. 8, 1848, with the Veteran 
Corps of Artillery (instituted by officers of 
the Revolutionary War, Nov. 25, 1790). 
Hiram Cronk, last surviving Veteran mem- 
ber War of 1812, born April 29, 1800, died 
May 13, 1905. The original members com- 
prise those who actually served in the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States during the War of 1812, or on ves- 
_fels other than merchant ships which sailed 
under commissions of letters of marque and 
reprisals from the United States in that 
war. Eligibility to hereditary membership 
is confined by law to descendants of those 
who actually served in the War of 1812, 
and to descendants of former members. 

General Society of the War of 1812.— 
Is composed of federated state societies, 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Illinois, District of 
Columbia, New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware, the members of each of which 
state societies are borne upon the member- 
ship roll of the general society. Any male 
person above the age of twenty-one years 
who participated in, or who is a lineal 
descendant of,one who served during the 
War of 1812-14 in the army, navy, revenue 
marine, or privateer service of the United 
States, offering satisfactory proof to the 
state society to which he makes applica- 
tion, and is of good moral character and 
reputation, may become a member. In 
case of failure of lineal descendants of an 
actual participant in said war, one collat- 
eral representative who is deemed worthy 
may be admitted to membership. 


Society of American Florists, act in- 
corporating, vetoed, 6010. 


Society of Army of the Cumberland, 
statue of Gen. Garfield to be erect- 
ed in Washington by, 4795. 
Unveiling ceremonies, order regard- 
ing, 5162. 
Society of Colonial Wars.—Instituted in 
1892 to “perpetuate the memory of these 
events and of the men who, in military, 
naval, and civil positions of high trust 
and responsibility, by their acts or counsel 
assisted in the establishment, defense, and 
preservation of the American Colonies, and 
were in truth the founders of the Nation. 
With this end in view it seeks to cellect and 
preserve manuscripts, rolls, and records; 
“to provide suitable commemorations or 
memorials relating to the American Colo- 
nial period, and to inspire in its members 
the paternal and patriotic spirit of their 
forefathers, and in the community respect 
and reverence for those whose public ser- 
vices made our freedom and unity possible.” 
Bligibility is confined to an adult male 
descendant of an ancestor who fought in 
battle under’ Colonial authority from_ the 
settlement of Jamestown, Va.._in 1607. to 
the battle of Lexington, in. 1775, or_who 
served as Governor, Deputy-Governor, Mem- 
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ber of the Council, or as a milita nav 

» ; al, 
or marine officer in the service of the Colon- 
ies, or under the banner of Great Britain, 
or was conspicuous in military, official, or 
legislative life during that period. 


Society of Friends: 
Management of Indians committed to, 


8998, 4063, 4106, 4154, 4206, 4254, 


Paper to President, from, on Indian 
affairs, referred to, 4075. 

Service Committee of, European re- 
lief work of, referred to, 8901. 


Society of the Army and Navy of the 
Confederate States, in the State of Mary- 
land.—Organized in 1871, “to collect and 
preserve the material for a truthful his- 
tory of the late war between the Con- 
federate states and the United States of 
America; to honor the memory of our 
comrades who have fallen; to cherish the 
ties of friendship among those who sur- 
vive, and to fulfil the duties of sacred char- 


ity toward those who may stand in need 
of them.” 


Society of the Cincinnati. 
cinnati, Society of the.) 


Soils, Bureau of.—A bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture devoted to the 
investigation, classification, survey and map- 
ping of soils; studies in soil chemistry and 
physics; soil fertility; explorations to dis- 
cover the sources of natural fertilizers; 
studies in the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of soils and materials and methods of 
artificial fertilization, with their influence on 
the original soils, One of the special features 
of the bureau is the study of tobacco culture, 
curing, packing and exporting, as well as the 
introduction of new and improved varieties. 

The soil survey is an institution devoted 
to the accumulation of a well-defined group 
of facts. These facts have a scientific as 
well as a practical value. The practical 
knowledge can be applied in many cases at 
once, and valuable economic and social re- 
sults arise from it. This is the value that 
is usually emphasized—to be able to direct 
agricultural progress along proper lines, to 
point out natural adaptabilities of soil, and’ 
to suggest improved methods of cultivation 
based on a knowledge of the soil to be culti- 
vated. These are some of the possibilities 
and actualities of the soil survey. 


Soil Fertility, importance of conserving, 
7462. 


Soldiers and’ Sailors Compensation.—Not 
many months after the declaration of war 
against Germany in 1917, Congress, at the 
request of President Wilson, made provi- 
sion for automatic insurance and benefits 
for death or injury during service in that 
war, instead of relying upon the old cum- 
bersome and unfair pension scheme. Com- 
pensation is payable by the United States 
without contribution from the person in- 
jured or killed in’ active service. Jn ad- 
dition to that sae eg le a person in 
service had the option of purchasing addi- 
tional insurance up to $10,000 at low rates 
of premium, But this additional insurance 
was in effect only if the person eligible had 
kept it in force by_the payment of premiums 
when due, both during service and after- 
wards. This insurance was open to all who 
served in the World War, whether_in- 
ured or not. For its terms, see War Risk 


nsurance. 


(See Cin- 
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Compensation te Family in Case of 
Death.—The only persons entitled to re- 
ceive compensation in case of death are the 
widow, children, and dependent mother or 
father of the deceased. The monthly sums 
payable in each case are as follows, and are 
not dependent upon the pay of the de- 
ceased : 

1—For a widow alone, $25. 

2—For a widow and one child, $35. 

38—For a widow and two children, $42.50, 
with $5.00 additional for each child up to 
two. 

4—For one child, if there be no widow, 
$20. 

5—For two children, $30. | 

6—For three children, $40, with $5 for 
each additional child up to two. 

7—For a dependent parent, $20. .The 
amount payable under this sub-division 
shall not be greater than a sum which, 
when added to the total amount payable 
to the widow and children, does not ex- 


ceed $75. 
8—For two dependent parents, $30. 
widowed 


Compensation to a widow or 
mother shall continue until death or re- 
marriage. 

Compensation to a child shall cease at 
the age of 18, or at marriage, unless the 
child is incompetent. 

Compensation under this head is payable 
-not only for death in service, but for death 
after service if the death was due to in- 
juries suffered or disease contracted in 
service and not due to the deceased’s own 
wilful misconduct. 

Payments are made to the widow or chil- 
dren irrespective of dependency, but in the 
case of the parents, dependency must exist. 
Compensation to a dependent parent is paid 
for the death of only one. child, but com- 
pensation for the death of a child is not 
paid the mother if she be receiving also 
compensation for the death of her husband. 

Compensation to a parent is payable if no 
actual dependency existed at the time of 
death of the child, but arose in the follow- 
ing five years and would not have occurred 
had not the child died. 

Compensation in Case of Total Disability. 
—During the continuance of total disabil- 
ity, monthly compensation shall be paid to 
the injured person. 

The amounts payable monthly are as 
stated, and are not based upon the pay of 
the injured person. 


If the disability be classed as permanently 
total, $100. Any of the following causes 
constitute total permanent disability: Loss 
of both hands, loss of both feet, loss of 
sight of both eyes, loss of one hand and one 
foot, loss of one hand and the sight of one 
eye, loss of one foot and the sight of one 
eye, becoming helpless and permanently 
bedridden. 


If the injured person has suffered from 
two of the causes*listed above, he is classed 
as double permanently totally disabled, and 
his monthly compensation becomes $200. 

If the disability be classed as temporaril 
total, the monthly compensation is as fol- 
lows : 

1—With neither wife nor child, $80. 

2—With wife but no child, $90. 

3—With wife and one child, $95. 
100 wife and more than one child, 

5—With no wife, but one child, $90, and 
with $5 additional for each child. 
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6—For dependent parent, $10 each, in 
addition to above. 


In case the ill or disabled person should 
die, his family becomes eligible for the death 
compensation described above. 


Compensation in Case of Partial Disa- 
bility —The amount of compensation in the 
case of partial disability is a percentage 
of the Bear belt lates provided in case of 
total disability. 


The percentage is equal to the reduction 
in earning capacity resulting from similar 
injuries in civil life. 


Attention is called to the very impor- 
tant provision that the United States shall 
furnish medical, surgical and hospital serv- 
ices, and supplies, in addition to pecuniary 
compensation. 


To an injured person who is totally dis 
abled, and in addition so helpless as to be 
in constant need of a nurse or attendant 
such additional sum shall be paid as shall 
seem reasonable to the director, but not 
to exceed $20 monthly. 


In case a person dies or becomes disabled - 


from injuries received in service, which at 
first did not seem serious or likely to cause 
death or disability, his family or he will be 
unable to obtain compensation if the death 
or disability occurred one year after dis- 
charge, unless a certificate of injury had 
been obtained within that year from the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau. Therefore all 
persons who contracted any injury, however 
slight, in the service should apply for such 
a certificate. 


At the end of the fiscal year 1920, the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance had paid out 
for compensation and insurance for death 
and disability of ex-service men the sum 
of $223,385,000. Included in this sum was 
$15,915,000 on account of death, $84,527,- 
000 on account of disability ; $122,943,000 
on account of insurance alone. 

(See 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance, 
War Risk Insurance.) 


Soldiers’ Homes.—Regular Army—The Na- 


tional Home for aged and disabled soldiers 
of the regular army of the United States 
is situated in Washington, D. C., occupy- 
ing a beautiful site outside the city limits. 
It was established in 1851 with money 
raised by a levy on the City of Mexico 
during the Mexican War, and is supported 
by a regular tax on each soldier of the 
army. 


All soldiers who have served twenty 
years as enlisted men in the army (in- 
cluding volunteer service, if any), or who 
have served in any war, and all soldiers 
of less than twenty years’ service who have 
incurred such disability, by wounds, dis- 
ease, or injuries in the line of duty while 
in the regular army, as unfits them for 
further service, are entitled to the benefits 
of the Home. 


A pensioner who enters the Home may 
assign his pension, or any part of it, to 
his child, wife, or parent, by filing written 
notice with the agent who pays him. If 


not so assigned, it is drawn by the treas- 


urer of the Home and held in trust for the 
pensioner, to whom it is paid in such sums 
as the governor of the Home deems proper 


while he is an inmate of the Home, the bal-— 


ance being paid in full when he takes his 
discharge and leaves the Home. 


Inmates are subject to the Rules and 
Articles of War, the same as soldiers in 
the army, They are comfortably lodged, 
fed, and clothed and receive medical at- 


Soldiers’ Homes 


tendance and medicine, all without cost to 
them. The most recent report showed 824 
resident soldiers, 133 on outdoor relief, 43 
in St. Blizabeth’s Hospital, 182 on furlough 
and 106 at the Army Hospital at Fort 
Bayard, N. M. 


Volunteers.—There are National Homes for 
disabled volunteer soldiers at’ Dayton, 0O.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Togus, Me.; Hampton, 
Va.; Leavenworth, an.; Santa Monica, 
Cal.; Marion, Ind.; Danville, Ill.; Johnson 
City, Tenn., and Hot Springs, S. Dak. The 
aggregate number of members cared for is 
about 25,000. 


The Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in- 
forms the disabled soldiers and sailors of 
the United States that Homes have been 
established, at the places above named, for 
all such as are unable to earn a living by 
labor. . All the ordinary comforts of a 
home are provided—chapels for religious 
services; halls for concerts, etc.; hospitals, 
with experienced surgeons’ and nurses; 
libraries and reading rooms; amusement 
halls; post and telegraph offices; stores, 


. ete. 


The requtrements for admission are: (1) 
An honorakle discharge from the United 
States service during a war in which it was 
engaged. (2) Disability which prevents 
the applicant from earning his living by 
labor. (3) Applicants for admission will 
be required to stipulate and agree to abide 
by. all the rules and regulations made by 
the Board of Managers, or by its order; to 
perform all duties required of them, and 
to obey all the lawful orders of the officers 
of the Home. (4) A soldier or sailor must 
forward with his application for admission 
his Discharge Paper and when he is a 
pensioner, his Pension Certificate, which 
papers will be retained at the branch to 
which the applicant is admitted, to be 
kept there for him, and returned to him 
when he is discharged. This rule is adopt- 
ed to prevent the loss of such papers and 
certificates, and to hinder fraudulent prac- 
tices; and no application will be considered 
unless these papers are sent with it. If the 
original discharge does not exist, a copy 
of discharge, certified by the War or Navy 
Department, or by the Adjutant-General of 
the state, must accompany the application. 


State Homes for disabled volunteer 
soldiers are maintained at the following 


places: 


California— Yountville. Kearny. 
Cities Vea ee” lacs 
Connecticut—Noroton H’ts. New York oun 

A Oxford. 
Idaho—Boise. North Dakota—Lisbon. 
Tilinois—Quincy. hig { Sandusky.” 
Indiana—Lafayette. ol { Madison. 
Iowa—Marshalltown. Oklahoma—Oklaboma City. 


Oregon—Roseburg. 
Pennsylvania—Hrie. 
Rhode Island—Bristol. 


Kansas—Fort Dodge. 
Massachusette—Chelsea. 


ichi d Rapids. f 
Pe tenahe > South Dakota—Hot Springs. 
Missouri—St. James. Vermont—Bennington. 


Montana—Columbus Falla. washington eg 


kett. 
Nebraska { debe Wisconsin—Waupaca. 
New Hampshire— Wyoming—Butffalo. 


Confederate Soldiers’ Homes are main- 
tained at Atlanta, Ga.; Austin, Tex.; Beau- 
yoir, Miss.; Columbia, 8S. C.; Hermitage, 
Tenn.;  Higginsville, Mo.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Little Rock, Ark.; Mountain Creek, 
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Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Pewee Valle » Ky.; 
Pikesville, Md.; Raleigh, N. C.; Richmond. 
Va; Washington, D. C. 


Soldiers’ Homes: 
Erection of, recommended, 2559, 2624. 
Recommendations of board of com- 
missioners regarding, 4777. 


Should be under jurisdiction of War 
: Department, 7229. 


Site for, selected, 2668. 


Soldiers, Quartering of, without con- 
sent, forbidden in times of peace; in 
time of war, must follow manner 
prescribed by law, 29. 


Solicitor-General.—The office of solicitor- 
general was created by the act of June 22, 
1870, which created the Department of 
Justice. The solicitor-general acts as attor- 
ney-general whenever the latter is unable 
to attend to the duties of his office. The 
position of the Solicitor-General is unique in 
that he is the “Court Lawyer’ for the 
United States. He prepares and argues 
cases in which the United States Govern- 
ment is involved, and is assisted by various 
assistant attorneys-general. He represents 
the Government in all cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States; he determines 
whether pending cases shall be prosecuted 
or abandoned, and, in a word, has charge of 
all Government litigation. He is appointed 
by the President, and his salary is $10,000 
a year. (See Attorney-General, Justice De- 
partment.) 


Solicitor for the Department of State. 
—tThis officer is appointed by the President, 
by and with the consent of the Senate. His 
yearly salary is $5,000 and he is assisted by 
three assistants who are appointed by the 
Secretary of State at a yearly salary of 
$3,000 each. The office was created in 1866 
with the title of ‘Examiner of Claims,” but 
in 1891 the title became ‘Solicitor for the 
Department of State.” The Solicitor is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Justice Depart- 
ment, but he also has duties assigned to him 
by the Secretary of State. He is the law 
officer of the State Department, and renders 
opinions on ali matters referred to him. He 
also has supervision over claims, manages 
extradition proceedings, and is in charge of 
the legal aspects of naturalization. (See 
State Department; Justice Department ; 
Court of Claims, Extradition; Naturaliza- 
tion ; Departmental Solicitors.) ); 


Solicitors, Departmental, Justice De- 
partment.—All departments of the Govern- 
ment have solicitors under the supervision 
of the Attorney-General, except the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy, whose legal affairs 
are conducted by their judge adyocates-gen- 
eral (q. v.). The departmental solicitors 
have offices in the buildings of the depart- 
ment to which they are assigned. In the 
Department of the Interior (q. v.), the 
assistant attorney-general handles appeals 
from the decisions of the General Land 
Office, prepares opinions, etc. The solicitor 
for the Department of State (q. v.) advises 
the Secretary of State on matters of law, 
especially of international law; decides 


> 
t 
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claims of United States citizens against for- 
eign governments and claims of foreigners 
against the United States; and also is in 
charge of extradition proceedings. The 
solicitor for the Treasury Department (q. v.) 
handles revenue prosecutions, and other legal 
matters for his department. The solicitor 
in the Internal Revenue Office (q. v.). the 
solicitor in the Department of Commerce (q. 
y.), the solicitor in the Department of Labor 
(q. v.), all have charge of the legal affairs 
of their departments. The Post-Office De- 
partment (q. v.) also has an assistant attor- 
ney-general. The salaries of the departmen- 
tal solicitors are $5,000 yearly. (See Jus- 
tice Department ; Solicitor-General.) 


Solicitor of the Treasury, office of, es- 
tablished, 1090. 


Operations of, referred to, 2539. 
Solomon Islands. (See Oceania.) 


Somali Territories. (See Italian Soma- 
land, French Somali Coast, Africa 
and British Empire.) 


Sommersett Case.—A negro slave named 
Sommersett accompanied his master from 
Boston to London in October, 1769. He 
became ill and was turned adrift by his 
master. His condition aroused the com- 
passion of Granville Sharp, who cared for 
him until he was restored to health. He 
was then claimed by his master and taken 
before Lord Mansfield, of the court of 
King’s bench. Here he was discharged on 
the ground that in England slavery could 
exist only by positive law, and in the ab- 
sence of such a law a person could not be 
deprived of liberty on the ground that he 
was a slave. 


future course of England in the delivery of 
fugitives. 


Sons of American Revolution.—A patri- 


otic society composed of lineal descendants 
of soldiers, sailors, and conspicuous  patri- 
ots of Revolutionary times. The society 
was organized in California July 4, 1875. 
Another society of the same name. was 
organized in New York in 1889 and quick- 
ly outrivalled the older society; attempts 
to unite the two were made unsuccessfully 
in 1892 and 1897. The WHastern. Society 
has thirty-eight branches in the states and 
branches in the District of Columbia and 


Hawaii. The total membership i 
TGOO. ip is about 


Sons of Confederate Veterans. | (See 


Confederate Veterans, United Sons 
of.) : 


Sons of Liberty.—A society organized by 


the younger and more ardent patriots of 
Connecticut in 1755, to advance colonial 
liberty. They advocated non-importation, 
aided in the bangles in effigy of the stamp 
distributor Oliver in 1765, and in 1774 
proposed the organization of a continental 
congress. ‘The appellation is sometimes ap- 
plied to the whole body of American patri- 
ots. Another organization calling them- 
selves ‘Sons .of Liberty” existed in 1862- 
1864 in Indiana. and other states and ac- 
tively .opposed the efforts of the United 
States Government in the prosecution of 
the war for the preservation of the Union, 
. and several leaders were tried and con- 
demned by a military commission. (See 
also Milligan Case.) ‘ 


Sons of the Revolution.—A ‘society of the 
same nature as the Sons of the American 
Revolution. It was established in New 
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York in 1875, and has now thirty-one state 
branches. The principal point of difference 
between the Sons of the Revolution and 
the Sons of the American Revolution is 
the matter of eligibility, which in both is 
dependent on hereditary descent. In the 
latter society membership is contingent 
upon lineal descent from patriots of the 
Revolution, while in the former it is ex- 
tended to collaterals. 


Sons of Veterans, U. S. A.—Camp No. 1, 
Sons of Veterans, U. S. .A., was organized 
in the City of Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1879. 
The organization is composed of lineal de- 
scendants, over eighteen years of age, of 
honorably discharged soldiers, or marines 
who served in the late Civil War. There 
are now about one thousand camps, with a 
membership of fifty thousand, distributed 
among twenty-five divisions, correspondin 
to states, the general society or nationa 
body constituting the Commandery-in-Chief. 
Each camp has its own officers, the head 
officer being the commander. The_princi- 
pal officer of the division is the division 
commander. The Sons of Veterans Aux- 
iliary is an association of women auxiliary 
to the above organization. 


Sound Dues. (See Baltic Sea.) 


Sound Money Democrats.—A, group de- 
fecting from the Democratic Party in 1896. 
In convention they nominated John M. 
Palmer for President, and. General Simon 
B. Buckner for Vice President; and their 
platform declared for the gold standard. 

South Africa. (See Union of South 


Africa.) 


South America.—The area is 6,750,000 
square miles, a little more than one and 
three-quarter times that of Europe. The 
extreme longitudes are Cape Branco 35° 
W. and Punta Parina 81° W., and the 
extreme latitudes, Punta Gallinas, 124° 
N. and Cape Horn 56° S. South America 
is surrounded by the ocean, except where 
it is joined to Central America by the nar- 
row isthmus of Panama. 


The independent republics of South Amer- 


ica are Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. Besides these are 


British, French. and Netherlands’ Guiana. 


TIslands adjacent to South America are 
the Falkland Islands, Galapagos Islands, 
Graham Land, Sandwich Group, South Geor- 
gia, South Orkneys and South Shetlands. 

In the south. Tierra del Fuego is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by the Straits of 
Magellan. The physical features consist of 
a Western Mountain belt and two Upland 
Plateaus.. « 


The Upper Plateaus consist of the high- 
lands of Brazil.and Guiana, between which 
are the lowlands of the Amazon. ~ 


The extensive lowlands of the Orinoco, 
Amazon, and Parané-Paraguay system -were 
once inland seas, and afford great areas of 
level land. ‘Ocean vessels can reach Iqui- 
tos on the Amazon, -which is 2;300 miles 
from the ocean in consequence of the small 
fall of the river. 


‘ On the West. Coast the rivers are gener- 
ally too rapid to be navigable, in conse- 
quence of the proximity of the mountains to 
the sea, but they are invaluable in the dry 
regions for irrigation, 

The Amazon -has numerous tributaries, 
which are themselves great rivers, and oc- 
cupies with its basin a large part of South 
America. Owing to the melting of the 


South America 


snows in February and the rains which 
mainly occur at this season on the Andean 
slopes, It has a marked flood season, reach- 
ing its maximum in June, when it over- 
flows its banks. 


The Plate Estuary is formed by the june. 


tion of the Parana and Uruguay. A larger 
amount of water is brought down than by 
any other river system in the’New World 
excepting the Amazon. The Parandé is nay- 
aes for some 1,200 miles by ocean ves- 
sels. 

Quito, in Ecuador, at over 9,000 feet, 
and Bogota, in the uplands of Colombia, at 
a little below 9,000 feet, have temperatures 
between 55° F. and 58° F. in both summer 
and winter, while Para, at the mouth of 
the Amazon, and Iquitos, on the Upper Ama- 
zon, are between 78° F. an 79° F. through- 
out the year. The diminution of tempera- 
ture with altitude is shown most notice- 
ably on the ‘high Andean plateau, where 
La Paz, at over 12,000: feet, has a:summer 
temperature of only 52° F., and near the 
margin of the Tropics, where Sao Paulo, in 
the coffee-growing uplands. of southeast 
Brazil .at about 2,500 feet, is about 9° 
colder than .Rio at sea level. The local in- 
fluence of the cold current is shown in the 
difference of temperature between points in 
the same latitude on the Hast and West 
coasts—Bahia, in latitude 12° S. is 10° 
warmer than Callao. 

Outside the Tropics thé eastern side of 
South America has a high summer temper- 
ature, above 68° F. to south of 40° S. 
latitude, as a consequence of which wheat 
ean be grown successfully to the south of 
Buenos Aires, — ; 

South American Provinces (see also 
South American Republics): 

Independence and political condition 

of, referred to, 601. — 

Independence of— 

Achieved by, before recognized by 
United States, 829. 

Asserted, 612. 

Emperor of Russia intervenes for 
recognition of, 892. 

Not recognized until danger of sub- 
jugation has passed, 1486. 

Recognition of, referred to, 706, 
761. 

Should be recognized by United 
States, 685. 

To .be -recommended, by United 
States, 674. 

Supplies sent to, 811. 

South American Republics. (See also 
South American Provinces; the sev- 
eral Republics): 

Arbitration of pecuniary 

against, 7982. 

Bank, central, in, advantages of, dis- 

cussed, 7416. are 

Collection by governments of debts 

due their citizens, from other coun- 
tries, by force of arms, referred to 
The Hague Tribunal by Conference 
of, 7060. ‘ 

_ Commercial relations with— 
Discussed by President— 

Hayes, 4460. 
Pierce, 2869. 


claims 


=~ 
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Report of Hamilton Fish on, 4024, 

Commercial relations with, 4014, 4826, 
5509. 

Commission to Central America and, 
for improving commercial relations, 
discussed, 4826, 4863, 4864, 4915, 
4955, 5116. 

Condition of, discussed, 1009. 

. Congress of, referred to, 910. 
Differences existing among, referred 
to, 2252. 
Friendly disposition of United States 
toward, 950, 3884, 
Independence of— 
Achieved by, before recognized by 
United States, 829. 

Asserted, 612. 

Emperor of Russia intervenes for 
recognition of, 892. 

Not recognized until danger of sub- 
jugation has passed, 1486. 

Should be recognized by United 
States, 685. 

To be recommended by United 
States, 674. 

International American Conference at 
Washington. (See International 
American Conference.) 

Markets of, should be supplied by the 
United States, 8016. 

Mediation of United States offered in 
wars among, 3776, 3884. 

Minister for, requested, 620. 
Monarchical government in, estab- 
lishment of, referred to, 3402. 
Negotiations for restoration of peace 

in, referred to, 4676. 

Peace conference between Spain and, 
held in Washington, 4052, 4099. _ 

Pledge of United States to, against 
foreign interference with, referred 
to, 907. ‘ 

Policy of United States toward, dis 
cussed, 5750. 

Political condition of, discussed, 2904. 

Protection of patents, etc., in, 7984. 

Recognition of, referred to, 706, 761. 

Secretary of State’s visit to, 7059, 
8887. 

Steamship lines to, direct, subsidy 
for, 7374, 7435, 7503. : 

Trade with, ships for, 7362. 

Treaty of, with Spain, discussed, 1369. 

Treaty with, 868. ; 

Vessels being built in New York for 
Spain forbidden to depart, 3987. 

War of, with Spain— 
Armistice, referred to, 4144. 

Good offices of United States ten- 
* dered, 3776, 3884, 
Accepted, 3987, 4052. 
South American Republics, Recognition 
of.—In 1817 Henry Clay endeavored to se- 


cure -an appropriation from Congress for 
sending an accredited minister to Buenos 


. 


! 
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Ayres, which had become a free and inde- 
pendent Republic. Congress, however, re- 
fused. March 8, 1822, President Monroe in 
a@ special message to Congress (685) recom- 
mended the recognition of Buenog Ayres, 
Chile, Colombia, and other republics, and 
the establishment of international relations 
with them. This Congress agreed to. The 
commercial relations between the United 
States and these republics have steadily 
improved since this action. A conference, 
known as the International American Con- 
ference (q. v.), representing the United 
States and these republics, met in Washing- 
ton in 1889 to encourage closer business 
relations. This resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of American Republics 
(q. v.).. The latest example of the recog- 
nition of a new republic by this country oc- 
curred in the year 1903, when the Republic 
of Panama proclaimed its independence of 
Colombia on Noy. 4 and received the recog- 
nition of the American government two 
days later. . 


South and Central American Countries, 


Treaties with.—At the Fourth Internation- 
al American Conference, held in Buenos 
Aires in August, 1910, representatives of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela agreed upon several 
important points of international comity, 
among which was a convention for the 
submission of pecuniary claims to arbitra- 
tion whenever such claims are of sufficient 
importance to warrant the expense of arbi- 
tration. They also agreed that decisions 
of such claims should be rendered in ac- 
cordance with the principles of interna- 
tional law, and all controversies submitted 
to The Hague Court of Arbitration. This 
treaty was signed at Buenos Aires August 
11, 1910, ratification advised by the Sen- 
ate Feb. 1, 1911, ratified by the President 
of the United States March 21, 1911, and 
proclaimed by Wilson July 29, 1914. 


Another convention. between the same re- 
publics adopted at the same conference pro- 
vided for the protection of inventions, pat- 
ents, designs and industrial models. For 
the text of these treaties see President Wil- 
son’s proclamations, pages 7982 and 7984. 


South Carolina.—One of the thirteen origi- 


nal states; nickname, “The Palmetto 
State ;’’ motto, ‘‘Animis opibusque parati”’ 
(‘Prepared in mind and resources’). It 
lies between lat. 32° 4’ 30’’ and 35° 13’ 2” 
north and long. 78° 28’ and 83° 18’ west. 
It is bounded on the north and northeast 
_ by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the southwest and 
west by Georgia (separated for most part 
of the distance by the Savannah River). It 
has an area of 30,989 square miles.” The 
surface is level near the coast, undulating 
in the interior, and mountainous in the 
northwest. The state produces gold, por- 
*celain, clay, phosphates, and other minerals, 
and is especially noted for the production 
of rice and sea-island cotton. 


South Carolina was partially explored by 
the Spaniards in 1525, who named it Chi- 
cora. An unsuccessful attempt to colonize 
was made by the French under Ribault in 
1562. The first permanent settlement was 
made by the English in 1670. Charleston 

- was founded in 1680. Charles II. gave the 
territory between lat. 29° and 36° 30’ 
north, to eight of his favorites in 1663, 
and two years later he issued a charter 
placing the control of the colony in their 
hands. They employed John Locke, the phi- 
losopher, to draw up a constitution which 
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South Carolina 


should provide an ideal government. This 
“grand model’ proved to be an attempt 
to set up the feudal system in America, 
and was abandoned by the proprietors in 
1693. South Carolina became a royal colony 
in 1729. 

The first constitution was adopted in 
1776. The Federal Constitution was ratified 
May 23, 1788. The state seceded on Dec. 
20, 1860, and was readmitted by act of 
Congress June 25, 1868. 


In 1920 the population was 1,683,724. In 
1910, it was 1,515,400, of which 835,843 
were negroes, and 6,179 were foreign-born. 
Less than 15% of the population in 1910 
was urban. 


In a recent year there were 14,919 public 
schools in the state, with 8,680 teachers 
and 407,940 enrolled pupils. There were 
149 public high schools, with 427 teachers - 
and 8,292 pupils. The majority of the 
people are Methodists and Baptists. 


South Carolina is predominantly an agri- 
cultural state. Recent figures showed 176,- 
434 farms, with a total acreage of 13,- 
512,000 and a total value of $392,128,000 
for all farm property. More recent figures 
for farms only put the number at 192,664. 
In a recent year the number and value of 
farm animals were given by the Department 
of Agriculture as follows: Horses, 82,000, 
$14,760,000; milch cows, 203,000, $15,- 
834,000; other. cattle, 244,000, $8,394,000 ; 
sheep, 29,000, $188,000; swine, 1,056,000, 
$22,176,000. . 


The last annual agricultural production 
was as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Cotton..5.« 2,877,000 a1,530,000 $110,925,000 
CoPnisickien = 2,230,000 42,370,000 49,149,000 
Tobacco. 103,000 b66,950,000 10,042,000 
Osta 2 5 caer 434,000 10,416,000 10,728,000 
Hay......... 460,000 c462,000 _ 11,466,000 
Sw. Potatoes. 88,000 9,240,000 10,811,000 
Potatoes..... 1,000 3,100,000 5,580,000 
Wheat....... 160,000 1,760,000 4,488,000 
Peanuts..... 36,000 1,620,000 3,434,000 

a—Bales. b—Pounds. c—Tons. 


The last annual fruit crop included 1,- 
482,000 bushels of apples, 1,110,000 bushels 
of peaches and 98,000 bushels of pears. 

South Carolina has important fisheries, 
especially oysters, whiting, shad, bass. The 
mineral fara a is usually slightly above 
$1,000,000 annually. The chief minerals 
worked are phosphate rock, granite, clay. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in South Carolina having an annual 
output vaiued at $500 or more at the be- 
ginning of 1915 was 1,885. The amount of 
capital invested was $203,211,000, giving 
employment to 77,693 persons, using mate- 
rial valued at $91,009,000, and turning out 
finished goods worth $138,891,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $29,052,000. 


South Carolina (see also Confederate 

States): 

Amendment to Federal Constitution, 
referred to, 598. 

Census of— 
Referred to, 108. 
Return of, delay in, 104. 

Claims of, for advances made during 
War of 1812,. 1027. 

Commissioners from, 
Buchanan, 3189. 

Correspondence on, 
3195. 


to President 


referred to, 


South Carolina 


Constitution of, referred to, 3830. 
Delay in return of census of, 104, 
Forts and fortifications ceded’ to 

United States by, 384. 

Fourteenth amendment'to Constitu- 
, tion, ratified by, 3837. 
Proclaimed, 3855. 

Imprisonment of free negroes in ports 
of, referred to, 1954. 

. Judicial districts of, 6672. 

Ku-Klux-Klans, ete., in, discussed, 

4104, 4117. 

Proclamations against, 4086, 4088, 
4089, 4090, 4098, 4350. 

Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union, dis- 
eussed, 3524. 

Railroad in, survey of, 1027. 

Ratification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, referred to, 66, 
249, 

Revenue laws for— 

Act of Congress in regard to, de- 

elared void by, 1173. 
Referred to, 1195. 

Deliberations of convention in re- 
gard to, made known to Presi- 
dent Jackson, 1174. 

Military operations in, growing out 
of opposition to, 1197, 1203. 

Nullification message, 1173. 

Nullification proclamation, 1203. 

Opposition to, from citizens of, 1174. 

‘Proclamation regarding, 1203. 

Rifle clubs in, proclamation against, 
4350. ; 

Secession ordinance of, facsimile of, 
3135. = 

Slaughter of American citizens in 
Hamburg, referred to, 4329. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed 

and proclamations against, 1173, 
1203, 3743, 4086, 4088, 4089, 
4090, 4093, 4104, 4117, 4350. 

Copies of proclamations for execu- 
tive clerks, 3756. 

Habeas corpus; writ of, suspended 

in certain counties, 4090, 4093. 
Revoked as to Marion County, 
4092. 


South Carolina Inter-State and West In- 
dian Exposition.—An industrial and edu- 
cational fair, held at Charleston, S. C., 
from Dec. 1 to June 2, 1902. The site 
‘covered an area of 250 acres and the 
buildings were in the Spanish Renaissance 
style of architecture, covered with staff, 
tinted an ivory white. The United States 
and many of the individual states made 
exhibits, as well as Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
Guatemala. Notable original groups of his- 
torical statuary exhibited were The Az- 
tec,”” ‘The potas and i hisan uenot. 
The total attendance was 5 . 
none of the exhibition was $1,250,000, and 
the receipts $313,000. 

South Dakota.—One of the western group 


of states. Nickname, ‘Coyote 
B-11 - 
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State.” 


South Dakota 
Motto, “Under God the people rule.” 
It lies a little north of the center of 


the continent, between lat. 45° 57’ and 
42° 28’ north (extreme southeast point: 
west of the Missouri the southern boundary 
is 43° north) and long. 96° 26’ and 104° 
3’ west. It is bounded on the north by 
North Dakota, on the east by Minnesota 
and Iowa, on the south by Nebraska, and 
on the west by Montana and Wyoming, It 
has an area of 77,615 square miles. The 
.Missouri River divides the state into two 
nearly equal portions. The eastern part 
ig generally smooth and rolling. West of 
the river the country rises more rapidly 
and culminates in the Black Hills, an ele- 
vated region some 60 by 100 miles in 
extent, the central point of which is Har- 
hey’s Peak, 9,700 feet high. The Bad 
Lands, in the southeastern part, is an in- 
teresting geological formation, consisting of 
a desert region abounding in canyons, de- 
pressions, walls, and castles of white earth, 
rich in soil-making chemicals and interest- 
ing fossils. 


The early history of the State is identical 
with that of North Dakota (q. v.), from 
which it was separated and admitted as a 
state in 1889. The total land area is 49,- 
184,000 acres, of which 12,908,977 acres 
are reserved for the Indians. With the ex- 
ception of the forests of the Black Hills 
the State is almost an arid plain. 


In 1920 the population was 636,547. In 
1910 it was 583,888, of whom 19,137 were 
Indians, and 100,790 were foreign-born. 
Among the foreign-born were 21,544 Ger- 
mans, 20,918 Norwegians, 13,189 Russians, 
9,998 Swedes, /6,294 Danes, 4,024 English, 
2,980 Irish, 5,872 Austrians, 6,010 Cana- 
dians. The urban population was 13% 
of the whole. : ; 

The latest educational statistics show 
5,296 public elementary schools, with 5,493 
teachers and»: 88,848 enrolled pupils. There 
were 326 public secondary schools, with 
1,947 teachers and 49,637 pupils. 


The last federal census showed 177,644 
farms in the state with an acreage of 26,- 
016,892 (15,827,208 improved) and a total 
value of all farm property of $1,166,096,980. 
Later figures for the number of farms only 
put them at 74,564, 


The most recent figures for the number 
and value of the farm animals are as. fol- 
lows: Horses, 827,000, $66,160,000; milch 
cows, 561,000, $46,002,000; other cattle, 
1,496,000, $80,634,000; sheep, 810,000, $9,- 
882,000; swine, 1,654,000, $45,485,000; 
mules, 15,000. The last annual wool clip 
amounted to 4,750,000 pounds. The last 
annual fruit production included 323,000 
bushels of apples. 


The last annual agricultural production 
was as follows: , 


Crop Acreage  Bushels Value 
Wheste andesarey 2,886,000 26,282,000 $30,224,000 
COR Rae pti reniest 3,520,000 105,600,000 44,352,000 
OBER 25:5 4 vie'e ot 2,219,000 75,446,000 24,897,000 
Barley ips acta Sale 1,073,000 26,825,000 13,949,000 

ay, tame..... 1,000,000 a1,750,000 14,875,000 
VC ee pone . 820,000 4,320,000 4,709,000 
Potatoes....... 84,000 8,904,000 8,637,000 

a—Tons. 

The chief mineral product is gold, of 
‘which the annual output in recent years has 


been between five and seven millions of 
dollars in value. Other minerals mined are 
silver, copper, lead, but in small amounts. 

The last federal census of manufactures 
showed 898 industrial establishments in the 
state, with 1,558 salaried employees and 
firm members, and 3,788 wage-earners. The 


_., capital represented was $15,060,000; there 


( 


South Dakota 


Were paid out annually in salaries and 
wages, $3,463,000; the cost of materials was 
$17,079,000 and the value of the product 
was $24,139,000. The chief manufacturing 
js concerned with milling and_ the making 
of butter, cheese and condensed milk. 


South Dakota: 
Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
5457. 
Discussed, 5485. 
Lands in— 
Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5707, 6016. 
Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 6216. 


South Mountain, or Boonsboro (Md.), 
Battle of.—After driving the Union army 
back upon the fortifications around Wash- 
ington, Lee’s army crossed the Potomac 
into Maryland. The Confederate com- 
mander issued an address to the people of- 
fering them the protection of his govern- 
ment and calling for volunteer soldiers. He 
sent the greater part of his army, about 
25,000 men, under Jackson, to capture the 
garrison at Harpers Ferry. As soon as it 
became known at Washington that Lee 
had crossed into Maryland, McClellan was 
ordered to follow him with all the troops 
not needed to defend Washington. sei A 
12, 1862, McClellan reached Frederick with 
a force estimated at from 80,000 to 90,000 
just after it had been evacuated by Lee’s 
army, which had passed west over the 
Catoctin Mountains toward South_Moun- 
tain. The road from Frederick to Hagers- 
town, Md., passes through Turners Gap of 
this mountain. Here on Sept 14, 1862, 
Gen. D. H. Hill, with a force of about 6,000 
men, successfully resisted repeated assaults 
from Hooker’s and Burnside’s corps, fully 
30,000 strong. At 3 P. M. Hill was re- 
enforced by 1,900 men, and later in the 
day by Longstreet with six brigades, only 
four of which, numbering 3,000 men, were 
seriously cheaged: The gap was contested 
from 8 A. M, until after dark. During the 
night the ‘Confederates retired. Franklin 
took possession of Crampton’s Gap, six 
miles below, held by the Confederates un- 
der Howell Cobb. The Federal loss at 
Turners Gap, South Mountain, was 328 
killed and 1,463 wounded and missing, and 
at Crampton’s Gap 115 killed and 418 miss- 
ing. The Confederate loss at both aggre- 
gated 934. 


South Polar Regions.—The Antarctic 
Ocean includes much more of the circum- 
polar ocean than the part south of the 
Antarctic Circle (664° S.), as drifting pack 
ice is carried a long way to the north. Ice- 
bergs are often met with north of 45° S. 
It is now considered that the land which 
has been sighted at various-points forms 
part of the Antarctic continent, probably 
loftier than Greenland and larger than Aus- 
tralia. This plateau is covered with a sheet 
_of névé and ice which seems to be slowly 
creeping toward the sea. The icebergs dif- 
fer completely from those of the Arctic, 
forming large flat-topped islands with per- 
pendicular sides. ‘ 


In the interior the plateau rises to over 
10.000 feet and is remarkably level. On 


this some of the peaks exceed 15,000 feet. 


In Victoria Land there have been great vol- 
canic eruptions in geologically recent epochs. 
To these are due the conical peaks of Hre- 
bus (12,760 feet), which is still active. 
Terror, Melbourne, and Discovery, and 
numerous isolated craters. > 


vA 
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South Polar Regions 


There are no land animals, but micro- 
scopic life has been found in ponds which 
ean endure great extremes of cold and 
eat. 


Ecploration.—A southern continent was 
believed to exist in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but it was not till 1774 
that Cook crossed the Antarctic Circle and 
reached in his voyages 71° 10’ S.-106° 54’ 
W. in 1774. This was the furthest point 
south attained in the eighteenth century. 
Bellingshausen, in a Russian expedition sup 
plementing Cook’s voyages, reached 69° 25’ 

and 2o 13°" We inv isis, and in Gist 
sighted the first land ever seen within 
the Antarctic Circle, to which he gave the 
name of Peter I. Island. In 1823 James 
Weddell reached 74° 15’ S. and 34° 17’ W. In 
1831-1832 Biscoe discovered Graham Land. 
In 1835 an attempt was made to reach 
the Magnetic Pole by a French expedition 
that met with no success, though land was 
sighted inside the Antarctic Circle. 


In 1839 the Hrebus and Terror, the for- 
mer commanded by Ross, entered pack ice 
in 174° E., and succeeded in getting through 
the ice into open sea to the south. € 
discovered a chain of mountains south of 
Cape Adare in 71° S., and the land was 
taken possession of as Victoria Land. The 
names of the two ships were given to the 
volcanoes. In 1842 an attempt was made 
to pass the Great Ice Barrier on the east. 
and_the land was discovered now known 
as King Edward’s Land. 


There was no more exploration till 1874, 
when the _ first steamer, the Challenger, 
reached 66° 40’ S. and 78° 30’ E. In 
1894 Borchgrevink, a sailor on board a 
Norwegian whaler, was one of a party that 
landed near Cape Adare, the first to set 
foot on the Antarctic continent. In 1895 
interest in Antarctic exploration wae 
aroused by the efforts of Sir Clement Mark- 
ham, President of the Royal British Geo 
grapoical Society, and the International 
Geographic Congress, and the modern era 
of South Polar discovery was inaugurated. 


In 1899 Borchgrevink, in the Southern 
Cross, an expedition equipped by Sir 
George Newnes, took dogs and sledges to 
attempt to reach the Magnetic Pole, and 
landed near Cape Adare. It was found that 
the ice barrier had receded about 30 miles 


ie since it had been mapped by Ross in 


In 1901-1904 a national Antarctic expedition 
was organized under Scott. In 1902 Scott, 
Shackleton, and Wilson reached 82° 17’ S. 
with dog sledges. An elevation of 9,000 
feet was attained on~the plateau. Nor- 
denskjéld, in the Antarctic, and Bruce, in 
the Scotia, added to the knowledge of the 
South Polar regions. In 1904 Charcot, in 
the Frangais, and in 1909 in the Pourquoi 
Pas, explored the Bellingshausen Sea. In 
1909 Shackleton, in the Nimrod, attempted 
to land a shore party. to winter on King 
Edward’s Land but wintered near the base 
of Mount Erebus, about 20 miles to the 
north of the Discovery’s winter quarters. 
An ascent of Mount Erebus was made. 
David reached the South Magnetic Pole, and 
Shackleton with his companions reached the 
upper plateau at about 10,000 feet, where 
they were obliged to return in 88° 23/ Ss. 
118 miles from the Pole. In 1910 Scott left 

e rra Nova for an extend 
of scientific exploration. era pee 


Announcement was made on M 
1912, that Captain Roald AISAGeon ce New 
wegian, had reached the southernmost point 
on December 14, 1911, Amundsen “had 
sailed for the southern seas in his vessel 
the Fram, hardly less famous in explora- 


* 


South Polar Regions 


tions than Amundsen himself. The Ant- 
arctic winter was spent in a hut at Fram- 
heim, from which, on October 20, 1911, 


Amundsen made his dash for the Pole ac-. 


companied by five men, sledges and dogs, 
with provisions and supplies for only three 
months. The party relied upon depots of 
seal meat for support on its return journey. 
Steady progress was made until’ November 
11, when lofty land was sighted, and on 
November 17, Amundsen had to begin his 
ascent of the mountains which barred his 
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New continent discovered by, re- 
ferred to, 1835. 
Referred to, 1496, 1719. 


Southern Claims Commission (see also 
Court of Claims): 
Discussed, 4205. : 
Transfer of 4th of July claims to, 
recommended, 4361, 4425, 


way. The peaks were suprisingly high, one ‘Southern Commercial Congress.—An or- 


camp being at an altitude of more than 10,- 
000 feet, and mountains on all hands tow- 
ering to heights of more than 15,000 feet. 
Finally, on December 6, the party broke 
through the mountains to the high flat 
plateau stretching from them to the Pole 
at a uniformly level altitude of about 11,000 
feet. The ice of the plateau was smooth, 
and the weather conditions favorable, and 
the Pole was reached on December 14. 


Amundsen and his victorious party stayed 
at the Pole four days, nailing the Norwegian 
colors to the pole of the hut which they 
erected on the spot, and returned to the 
Fram with little difficulty. The height of 
the plateau on the spot at which Amundsen 
located the Pole was about 10,750 feet. 


In the meantime, Scott and his party 
were making leisurely, but steady progress, 
stopping their journey often to make ex- 
tended scientific experiments. By use of 
his motor sledges, he got nearer and nearer 
his quest, until with his goal in sight, 
Seott narrowed down his companions to 
four—Dr. Wilson, Captain Oates, Lieuten- 
ants Bowers and Evans. When but a day’s 
distance from the Pole, laboring under the 
excitement and stimulation of the thought 
that they were to be the first men to set 
foot upon the Pole, they ran across the 
fresh tracks of Amundsen’s party, tracks 
headed both towards and away from_the 
Pole. And when they reached 90°, on Jan- 
uary 29, 1912, they found at the Pole the 
hut erected by Amundsen—on top, the Nor- 
wegian colors, and within, the account of 
Amundsen’s trip. 


The return trip proved a succession of 
obstacles. Storm after storm, each of them 
of a violence surprising even in Antarctic 
regions, burst upon them, and made rapid 
progress impossible. The ice had_ shifted, 
and the heavy winds had churned it into 
a rough surface far different from the 
smooth surface over which the journey to 
the Pole had been made. p 
fronted them where their journey south- 
ward had found solid land. Evans died 
from concussion of the brain, caused by a 
fall. Oates became lame; and realizing that 
his weakness was delaying the_ party, 
walked outside of the tent one night to a 
deliberate death. Finally on March 21 pro- 
visions for only one more day remained, and 
the party, weakened and ill, was 155 miles 
from the nearest spot where, according to 
their knowledge, food awaited them. And 
accordingly they made camp, wrote a_calm 
and dispassionate account of their achieve- 
ments, and awaited courageously the ap- 
proach of death. Their bodies were found 
ten months later. 


“For further details of the Antarctic re- 
gions and of attempts to conquer them, see 
the article, Antarctic Regions. 

South Pole, discovery of. (See South 

Polar Regions and Antarctic Regions.) 


South Sea Exploring Expeditions: 
Delay in preparation of, 1646, 1683. 
Expenses of, referred to, 994. 


Open water con- 


ganization to promote and develop the in- 
terests of the Southern states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 
Southern Exposition at Louisville dis- 
cussed, 4773. 
Board on behalf of Executive De- 
partments designated, 4819. 
Instructions to, 4820. 


Southern Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Southern States (see also Confederate 
States; Reconstruction; Secession; 
Slavery; Civil War): 

Acts— 

For admission of certain, vetoed, 
3846, 3848. 

To provide for more efficient gov- 
ernment of, vetoed. (See Recon- 
struction.) 

Blockade of ports of. 

War.) ‘ 

Commercial intercourse with. 
Confederate States.) 
Condition of, discussed, 4107. 
Courts for, referred to, 3576. 
Direct*tax to be collected from, re- 
ferred to, 3589. . 
Diversification of agriculture in, 7537. 
Elections in, complications growing. 
out of, and other disturbances 
discussed, 4071, 4072, 4104, 4117, 
4161, 4166, 4218, 4219, 4250, 4259, 
4273, 4367, 4372. 

Federal interference in, discussed, 
4259. 

Habeas corpus, writ of, suspended 

in certain sections, 4090, 4093. 
Revoked as to Marion County, 
8. C., 4092. 

Proclamations regarding, 4086, 
4088, 4089, 4090, 4092, 4093, 4177, 
4226, 4230, 4276, 4350. 

Troops stationed at polling places 
in, referred to, 4367, 4372. 

Farmers of, must sow other crops 
than cotton, 8251. : 
Governments to be reestablished in, 
proclamations regarding, 3414, 
3423. 

Act to guarantee to certain States 
republican form of government, 
3424. 

Discussed, 3390, 

Joint resolution excluding electoral 


(See Civil 
(See 


Southern States 


votes of States lately in reWellion 
vetoed, 3849. 
Kidnapping of negroes in, for purpose 
of selling as slaves in Cuba, 3578. 
Modification of oath of office per- 
taining to efficient administration 
of revenue and postal laws’ in, 
recommended, 3580. 

Opposition party should be formed 
in, 7375. 

Reconstruction of. 

tion. ) 

Report on conditions in, by— 

Grant, Ulysses S., 3571. 

Schurz, Carl, 3571. 

Sherman, William T., 3576. 

Truman, Benjamin C., 3584. 
Restoration of, into Union. (See Res- 

toration. ) P 
Revenue and postal laws in, referred 

to, 3580. 

Union and Confederate flags, return 
of, to respective States recom- 
mended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 

Unlawful combinations in. 

Elections in, ante.) 


Southwest Territory.—A region compris- 
ing portions of the present States of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Mississippi, together 
with a strip’of land ceded to the General 
Government by South Carolina. Though 
never organized under one territorial goy- 
ernment, it was known as the Southwest 
Territory. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to organize a portion of this territory 
into a new state to be called) Franklin 
(q. v.). With the admission of Tennessee 
and Kentucky and the organization of a 
Territorial government in Mississippi this 
territory went out of existence. 


Soviet.—The Russian Council of Soldiers’ 


and Workmen’s Delegates, which met in 
Petrograd immediately after the consum- 
mation of the Russian Revolution, which 
continued to meet during all the develop- 
ments of that event, and which represented, 
in fine, the real government of Russia and 
the real source of power and management, 
(See Russia,’ Russian Revolution.) 


Spain.—The Kingdom of Spain occupies the 
greater portion of thé Iberian’ Peninsula of 
southwestern Hurope, and consists of Con- 
tinental Spain, occupying 
teenths of the peninsula (the remainder 
being occupied by the Republic of Portu- 
gal and the British rocky fortress of Gi- 
braltar), the Balearie Islands, the fortified 
station of Ceuta, and the Canary Islands. 
The Balearic and Canary Islands and Ceuta 
form an integral part of the kingdom, 
which also possesses certain colonies and 
dependencies. Continental Spain lies be- 
tween 36°-48° 45’ N. latitude and 4° 25’ E.- 
9° 20’ W. longitude, and has a total area 
of 190,050 square miles. The Balearic Isl- 
ands are an archipelago of four large and 
eleven small islands in the Mediterranean. 
Of the four larger islands, Majorca has 
an area of 430 square miles; Minorea (260 
square miles) possesses the magnificent har- 
bor of Port Mahon and a former capital in 
Ciudadela ; Iviza has La Ciudad as capital; 
and Formentera has an area of 37 square 
miles. The eleven small islands have an 
area of 985 square miles—a total for the 


(See Reconstruc- 


(See 


eleven-thir-. 
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Archipelago of 1,935 square miles. Ceuta is 
a fortified post on the Moroccan coast, op: 
posite Gibraltar (the Straits of Gibraltar 
being 14 miles wide between the two for- 
tresses), and consists of a promontory con- 
nected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus. At the seaward end of the pro- 
montory is the Monte del Haeko, formerly 
called Abyla, and one of the ‘Pillars of 
Hercules.’’ Ceuta has an area of 5 square 
miles, with a population of about 13,000. 
The Canary Islands are an Archipelago in 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 60 miles from the 
coast of West Africa. The total area is 
2,807 square miles and the population 
(est.) is 513,959. The Archipelago consists 
of seven islands and six uninhabited islets. 
Of the seven inhabited islands, Teneriffe 
has an area of 782 square miles and a pop- 
its capital, 
Santa Cruz, having 53,403 inhabitants in 
1910, and forming the administrative cen- 
ter of the group. Fuerteventura, Grand 
Canary, Lanzarote, Palma, Gomera, Hierro 
are the others. 


Physical Features—Central Spain con- 
sists of an extensive tableland, between the 
Cantabrian Mountains and the Pyrenees in 
the north and the Sierra Nevada in the 
south, with the Castilian Divinding Range 
running almost east and west in the middle 
of the plateau. Between the plateau and 
the Pyrenees is the northeastern lowland 
of the Ebro Valley, and in the southwest is 
the valley of the Guadalquivir. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Tagus, Douro, bro, 
Guadiana, and Guadalquivir. 


The early inhabitants were Celts and 
Iberians, with Phoenician colonists. 


The climate of the tableland has great 
extremes, but that of the eastern (Mediter- 
ranean) provinces is more equable, while the 
southern provinces are sub-tropical, with 
great summer heat and mild winters, vege- 
tation being at its best in midwinter. The 
north and northwest have a mild and equ- 
able climate with abundant rainfall. 


History—Roman Spain was invaded in 
the fifth century by the Vandals, Visigoths, 
and Suebi, and early in the eighth century 
the country was conquered by Moslems from 
northern Africa, who remained the domi- 
nant power for nearly 700 years, but be- 
fore their expulsion from Spain, at the in- 
stigation of the Inquisition in 1502, they 
had sunk from the position of conquerors 
to semi-servile trading communities. ._ The 
greatness of the country began with the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isahella (1474- 
1516), under whom the Kingdom was ‘con- 
solidated and its dominions extended by ad- 
venturous conquerors, who carried the re- 
ligion and flag ort Spain over a territory 
many times greater than their native land. 
Toward the close of the sixteenth century 
the Netherlands passed to the Spanish 
crown by inheritance, and the zenith of 
Spain’s grandeur may be said to have been 
reached. The religious wars in the Low’ 
Countries and in Trance and a war with 
England, marked by the disastrous expedi- 
tion of the Great Armada (1588), were 
the beginnings of the decadence of Spain, 
which suffered from a century of weak 
kings, whose line ended in 1700 at the 
death of Charles II. The succession led 
to a great Huropean war, which terminated 
in the Treaty of Utrecht, signed by Eng- 
land and France on April 11 (and by Eng- 
land and Spain on July 13), 1713, by 
which Gibraltar was ceded to England. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
country was an easy prey to the armies of 
Napoleon, who placed his brother upon the 
throne. Napoleon’s generals occupied Spain 
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and Portugal in 1812, but within two years 
the invaders were driven out by the genius 
of Wellington, and Ferdinand VII. was re- 
stored in 1814. The nineteenth century 
witnessed many upheavals, including the 
revolution of 1820, the revolt of the South 
American Colonies, 1821-1823, the Carlist 
Wars of 1840, 1860, ,and 1873-1876 (by 
which the adherents of Don Carios; brother 
of Ferdinand VII., endeavored to obtain 
the throne for their leader and his succes- 
sors), a revolution of 1868 and the insti- 
tution of a Republic 1868-1874, the Bour- 
bon restoration of 1874, the Cuban insur- 
rections of 1869 and 1898, and the Spanish- 
American War of April-December,' 1898, 
terminating in the Treaty of Paris (Decem- 
ber 12, 1898), by which Spain renounced 
the sovereignty of Cuba and ceded Porto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands and other terri- 
tory to the United States. In the World 
War Spain was neutral. 


Government.—The government is that of 

a constitutional monarchy; hereditary in 

, the male (and eventually in the female) line 

of the house of Bourbon-Anjou, the consti- 

tution resting on the fundamental law of 
June 30, 1876. 


The executive rests in the King and the 
legislative power in the Cortes with the 
King. The King has the power to convoke, 
suspend or dissolve the Cortes; but-in the 
last case a new Cortes must sit within 
three months. The King and each of the 
legislative chambers may take_ the _ initi- 
ative in law-making, and the Chamber of 
Deputies may impeach any of the ministers 
before the Senate. The King governs 
through a President of the Council and 
eight ministers, who are the heads of the 
executive departments. The ministers are 
responsible to the Cortes, and all the King’s 
decrees must be signed by one of his 
ministers. 


The legislative body, or Cortes, is com- 
posed of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate contains 360 mem- 
bers, of whom one-half are hereditary offi- 
cial or life members and one-half elective, 
in three classes: (1) Grandees of Spain, 
with incomes exceeding 60,000 pesetas, and 
high officials of the Church, Army, Navy, 
and judiciary ; (2) Life members nominated 
by the Sovereign; (3) Members elected by 
the 49 provinces (3 each) and by the acad- 
emies, universities, dioceses, and State cor- 
porations, and renewable as_ to one-half 
every five years. The Chamber of Dep- 
uties consists of 417 members (one for 
every 50,000 of the population) elected by 
universal suffrage of all male Spaniards 
aged twenty-five. 


’ The Kingdom is divided into 495 partidos 
judiciales, each containing a court of first 
instance, from which appeals are heard by 
15 audiencias territoriales. Criminal causes 


are determined by quarterly assizes in each, 


of the 49 provinces. There is a Supreme 
Court of Cassation (with civil and criminal 
departments) at the capital. 


Population—The census of the forty-nine 
provinces taken in 1910 gave the po ulation 
as 19,588.688 in an area of 194,783 square 
miles. The latest estimate of the popu- 
lation is 20,719,598. Included within the 
generic term “Spaniards” are about 500,000 
Basques in the northern provinces, Catalans 
in the northeast and Galicians in the north- 
west. 

The capital is Madrid, with an estimated 
populaticn of 652,000. The other large 

towns are Barcelona, 620,000; Valencia, 
245,000; Sevilla, 164,000; Malaga, ee 
Murcia, 133,000; Zaragoza, 125,000 ; Carta- 
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gena, 110,000; Bilbao, 100,000. 
ports are Barcelona and Bilbao. 


About 55% of the people are illiterate, 
The latest educational statistics showed 26,- 
108 public schools and 5,669 private schoo!s, 
the total number of pupils enrolled being 
2,604,308. There are 58 secondary schools, 
with 52,500 pupils. The eleven universities 
have an enrolment of about 25,000. 


The National, Church is the Roman Cath- 
glic, and practically the entire population 
belongs to that faith. The state supports 
the clergy, the buildings, etc., of the 
Church, although liberty of worship is 
guaranteed other religious faiths. Much of 
the education in Spain is in Church hands. 


Production and Industry.—Spain is over- 
whelmingly agricultural, with almost 90% 
of the soil classed as productive. Of this 
35% is. devoted to agriculture, 514% to 
vineyards, and olive culture, 25% to natural 
grass and 22% to fruits. The soil is ex- 
tensively sub-divided among a great num- 
ber of proprietors. 


The most recent agricultural production 
was as follows: 


The chief 


Crop Acreage Cwts. 
Wheat --+ 10,499,667 70,352,992 
Barley 4,303,887 35,623,758 
Maize 1,193,155 12,982,452 
FUR clan ets oe he cteme 1,828,935 | 11,835,142 
COTE Ree tik e.g ee 1,613,842 9,555,392 
MRT ORY Ue a oust cate Bete 113,400 6,052,866 
BGG ie ieabesigancasis oi 1,280,650 6,973,934 


The number of acres under vines was 8,- 
292,925, with’ 7,915,000,000 pounds of 
grapes produced, furnishing 544,000,000 gal- 
lons of ordinary white and red wines. Silk 
culture is prosecuted actively in. some of 
the provinces.. About 4,600,000 kgs. of cane 
sugar and 75,000,000 kgs. of beet sugar are 
produced annually. 


The most recent figures for farm animals 
were as follows: - Horses, 576,900; mules, 
1,049,500; asses, 916,300; cows, 8,173,600 ; 
sheep, 17,735,000; goats, 3,685,800}; pigs, 
4,106,800. 


Spain is rich in minerals, especially iron, 
copper, coal, zinc, lead, salt, mercury, sil- 
ver. In a recent year, more than 130,000 
persons were employed in the mines and the 
total annual mineral output was valued at 
more than $120,000,000, The output of the 
more valuable minerals was as follows: 


Minerals Metric Tons Value 
Coal c. dccecs canes 60,164,986  $83;000,000 
Lead’? Giselle sites har Kalo, LoS 13,000,000 
Iron and I. Pyrites.5,282,659 11,000,000 
Lignite Vives. as. 626,543 5,300,000 


The annual value ‘of .the fish catch is 
about $18,000,000, with 15,300 boats and 
86,000 persons engaged in the fishing in- 
dustry. The sardine and tunny fish, indus- 
tries are especially important. 

In the year preceding the outbreak of the 
World War, the annual imports were valued 
at $230,000,000 and the exports at $190,- 
000,000. In 1917, the imports were valued 
at $260,000,000 and the exports at $258,- 
000,000; in 1918, imports at $120,000,000 
and exports at $185,000,000. 

In order of value, the chief imports are 
food substances; cotton and cotton manu- 
factures; machinery and vehicles; animals 
and animal products. However, the imports 
are extremely varied.. In order of value, the 
chief exports are food substances, followed 
by metals and metal manufactures; cotton 
and cotton manufacures; wine; wool, hair 
and manufactures of these substances; 
stone, minerals, glassware, pottery, etc, 
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The imports come chiefly from the United 
States, followed at a distance by France 
and the United Kingdom; the exports go 
chiefly to France, followed by the United 
Kingdom and the United States. In a 
recent year, the United States exported to 
Spain goods valued at $151,440,032 and im- 
ported from Spain goods valued at $42,- 
513,051. 


In the last year for which figures are 
available, the most important products ex- 
ported by the United States to Spain, in 
order of value, were asefollows: Cotton; 
machinery and other iron and steel goods; 
sugar; tobacco; staves; leather; chemicals, 
drugs and dyes; mineral oils. 


linen manufactures are the 
most important industries, and increased 
efforts! are being exerted to supply the 
home demand since the loss of the former 
colonial outlets, but the imports are still 
considerable. Tobacco (a Government mo- 
nopoly), leather, paper, soap, chocolate, 
cork, distilling and fruit preserving are also 
considerable industries. 


Finance.—The most recent annual budget 
was 1,648,000,000 pesetas revenue and 2,- 
065,065,000 pesetas expenditure. The na- 
tional debt amounts to about $2,400,000,000, 
of which $180,000,000 is foreign debt. The 
unit of value is the peseta, valued at 
$0.19 1/3 in United States currency. 


Communications.—In the last year for 
which figures are available, there entered 
Spanish ports 12,475 vessels, with a total 
tonnage of 8,475,000; and there -cleared_ 13,- 
836 vessels, with a total tonnage of 7,- 
205,000. The length of the Spanish rail- 
ways is 9,375 miles. There are 2,520 tele- 
graph offices, with 65,227 miles of line; and 
153 urban and 208 interurban .telephone sys- 
tems, with 56,400 telephone stations. 


RIO MUNI (or Spanish Guinea) is a 
coastal settlement of West Africa between 
German Cameroon and French Congo, ex- 
tending about 125 miles inland. The in- 
habitants are Bantu tribes. Cocoa, coffee, 
and bananas are cultivated, and rubber, 
palm-oil, palm-kernels, and other forest 
produce are exported. 


RIO DE ORO is a possession on the north 
west coast of Africa, between Cape Boga- 
dor and Cape Blanco. The territory is part 
of the waterless Sahara, with a sparse 
population of wandering Mohammedan 
Arabs. There are valuable fisheries off the 
coast, and cattle, sheep, and camels are 
bred where vegetation permits. 

SPANISH COLONIES (exclusive of 
Ceuta and the Canary Islands, which form 
an integral part of Spain) consist’ of certain 
settlements and islands of western Africa, 
with a total area of close on 82,400 Eng- 
lish square mil s, and a population exceed- 
ing 275,000. 

FERNANDO PO ilies in the Bight of 
Biafra in 3° 12’ N. latitude and 8° 48’ BK. 
longitude, about 20 miles distant from the 
west coast of Africa, and is a mountainous 
island (Pico de Santa Isabel, 10,800 feet), 
with forests of oil palm, ebony, mahogany, 
and oak, and sugar cane, cotton, and indigo. 
Cocoa, coffee, Sugar, tobacco, vanilla, and 
kola nut.are cultivated, and large quanti- 
ties of cocoa and other products are ex- 
ported. The capital is Basile, and the larg- 
est town Port Clarence (1,500 inhabitants). 
Dependencies of the island of Fernando Po 
are :— 

Annopon Island, in the Gulf of Guinea, 
in 1° 24’ S. latitude and 50° 35’ E. longi- 
tude. The roadstead at the capital (San 
Antonio de Baia) is much frequented by 


Cotton and 
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passing vessels, which also obtain water 
und vegetables from the islanders. 

Corisco Islands, tear of Corisco, 
Bana, Hlobey Grande and Elobey Chico, 
lie in Corisco Bay, and export ebony, log- 
wood, and other forest produce. 


MOROCCO AND THE SAHARA.—By a 
treaty signed on Noy. 27, 1912, between 
France and Spain, the latter acquired a 
zone or sphere of influence in North Mo- 
rocco, the eapital being Tetuan, where the 
Sulten’s authority is represented by a 
Khalifa. The limits of the Rio de Oro 
and Rio Muni were also defined in the 
treaty with France (see ‘‘Morocco’’). 


Melilla is a town on a rocky promontory 
of the Riff coast, connected with the main- 
land by a narrow isthmus. The popula, 
tion is about 9,000, and the settlement 
(which was conquered from the Moors in 
1490) exports goatskins, eggs, and bees- 
wax, and imports cotton goods and provi- 
sions. 

Spain (see also Barcelona; Madrid): 
American citizens— 
Conspiracies of, against, 146, 394. 
Proclamation against, 392, 546. 
Property of, destroyed by, 372, 376, 
682. 

Rescued by vessel of, 1123. 

Rights of, violated by authorities 
of, 2770. 

Authority of, in the Floridas almost 
extinct, 600, 609. 

Authority to grant or dispose of 
lands of, in Louisiana referred to, 
651. 

Black Hawk seized by and interfered 
with by Spain. (See Black Hawk, 
Encyclopedic Article on.) 

Blockade— 

Establishment by, claims of United 
States growing out of, 1112. 
Of Spanish Main referred to, 776. 

Boundary line with, and questions re- 
garding, 186, 192, 236, 245, 263, 
388, 962, 1038. 

Pe es advances made by Spain, 

Caroline Islands— 

Dispute with Germany regardin 
4016. y Tegarding, 

Questions touching rights of Amer- 
ican citizens in, 5622, 5751, 
5872. 

Civil war in, 1592. 

Claims of, against United States (see 
also Amistad, The; East Florida 
Claims; Nuestra Senora, The)— 

Discussed, 2461, 2688, 2742, 2977, 
3042, 3092. 

Payment of, recommended, 2401, 
2688, 2742, 2977, 3042, 3092. 

Claims of, to lands in Arizona and 
New Mexico under grants, 5484, 
5510, 5561. 

Claims of United States against, and 
relations with, discussed (see 
also Black Warrior, The; El 
Dorado, The; Virginius, The)— 
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Adjusted by arbitration, 4919. 

Apportionment of funds received, 
recommended, 1368. 

Awards of commissioners referred 
to, 4960, 5192. 

Commissioners appointed to settle, 
674. 

Convention regarding, 339, 354, 

372, 1269, 1271, 1316, 3124, 


3172. 
Interest due under, not paid, 
1931. 
‘‘Cuban Claims’’ discussed, 3040, 
3091, 3172. 


Discussed by President— 
Adams, John, 242, 264. 
Adams, J. Q., 990. 
Arthur, 4758. 
Buchanan, 2976, 3040, 3091, 3172. 
Cleveland, 4919, 5871, 5910, 5962, 
5989, 5998, 6069. 
Fillmore, 2721. 
Grant, 4051, 4099, 4195, 4210. 
Harrison, Benj., 5470, 5518, 5677. 
Hayes, 4448... 
Jackson, 1007, 1069, 1109, 1112, 
1156, 1241, 1316, 1364, 1368. 
Jefferson, 339, 354, 372, 376. 
Madison, 560. 
Monroe, 582, 608, 610, 641, 682. 
Pierce, 2767. 
Van Buren, 1592. 
Joint commission referred to, 4535, 
4626 
Appropriation for umpires of, 
recommended, 4801. 
Awards of, referred to, 5192. 
Payment of, 867, 1316, 2869, 4052, 
4290, 4797, 6069. 
In coin demanded by claimants, 
3777, 4003. 
Referred to, 329. 
Refused, 372, 376, 582, 2779. 
Resulting from Cuban _ insurrec- 
tion discussed, 4051, 4099, 4448, 
5874, 6180. 
Treaty regarding, referred to, 1364. 

Combination of sovereigns to assist 
in subjugating American prov- 
inces discussed, 790. 

Commercial relations of United States 
with Cuba and Puerto Rico. (See 
Cuba; Puerto Rico.) 

Commercial relations with, 110, 112, 

113, 139, 161, 5089, 5663. 
Treaty regarding, discussed, 4919. 

Commissioner to, referred to, 3890. 

Commissioners arrange ‘treaty of 
peace with. (See Ene, Art. on 
Spanish-American War.) 

Conspiracy of citizens of United 

States against, 146, 394. 
Proclamation against, 392, 546. 

Consul of, in United States exequa- 

tur issued, revoked, 2588. 
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Consul of United States at Cadiz, re- 
fusal of to certify invoices of wine, 
3667, 4214. 

Conventions with. (See Treaty with, 
post.) 

Copyright privilege extended, by 
proclamation, 6024. 

Cuban insurrection, discussed. (See 
Cuba.) 

Decree of, regarding introduction of 
Chinese laborers into Cuba, 4116. 
Delivery to, of person charged with 
crime against, referred to, 3412. 
Differences and negotiations with, 
discussed, 89, 139, 141, 143, 144, 

145, 168, 174, 178, 241, 245, 251, 393, 
415, 469, 598, 2811, 2840. 
Expeditions against territory of, dis- 
cussed, 146, 394, 582, 590, 592, 
601, 609. 
Proclamations against, 392, 546. 

Florida, cession of, to United States 
by. (See Florida.) 

Force ordered to protect citizens of 
United States from troops of, 394. 

Foreign minister of, note to, from 
Turkey, asking armistice in World 
War, 8611. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 

for surrender of, 4376, 4699, 4738. 
Referred to, 4757. 

Gunboats constructed by, in and near 
New York to operate against Peru, 
discussed, 3987. 

Hostile disposition of, toward United 
States, 376, 393, 611. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 

by, 594, 2643, 4116, 5905. (See 
also Cuba.) 
Pardon of, discussed, 2689, 2692. 
Released, 6284. 

Indemnity paid by, on account of ex- 
ecution of Gen. Ryan and others, 
referred to, 4408, 

Indians— = 

Aid furnished by, 611. 
Relations with: United States re- 
garding, 139. 

Interference by, with the commerce 
of the United States, 329. 

Internal contests in, 1368, 1592, 2112, 

2811. 
Hope expressed that prosperity will 
return with peace, 1749. 

Lands purchased from, by United 

States, 956, 1029. 


“ Letters regarding treaty of United 


States with, transmitted, 794. 
Louisiana, transfer of, to United 
States disagreeable to, 376. - 
Maj.-Gen. Jackson’s entrance into 
Florida not an encroachment upon 

rights of, 611. 
Maritime jurisdiction of, in waters 
surrounding Cuba, referred to, 3380, 
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Minister of,'to United States— 
Withdrawal of, 6296, 6312. 

Minister of United. States to, 107, 

148, 164, 339, 6257, 6284, 6286. 
Correspondence with, referred to, 
3964 
New minister to be sent to, 2976, 
3040. 
Recall of, 148. 
Requested, 2976, 3040. 
Referred to, 2176, 2210. 
Withdrawal of, 6312. 

Navigation treaty. with, 106, 110, 164. 

Neutral vessels deemed lawful prize 
by, 432. 

Obstruction of commerce on Mobile 
River, by, 372, 376. 

Orders to the forces to protect citi- 
zens of the United States from 
troops of, 394. 

Pacific policy of, toward former col- 
onies, 1009. 

Peace conference between South 
American Republics and, held in 
Washington, 4052, 4099. 

People of, efforts to improve condi- 
tion of, 762, 786. 

Persons claiming American citizen- 
ship captured on the Competitor by, 
6180, 6183. 

Policy of United States regarding 
Cuban insurrection. (See Cuba.) 
Prime minister of, assassination of, 

referred to, 6284. 

Prohibition by authorities of, to land 
American cargoes at New Orleans, 

— 884. 

Provinces of. 
Provinces. ) 

Provisional government establishment 
of, recognized by UnitedStates, 3889. 

Reciprocity with, 6966. 

Release of citizens, 6284. 

Republican form of government in, 
efforts of people of, to establish, 
discussed, 4194. 

Revenue laws of United States, com- 
plaints of, against, referred to, 
1956. 

Revolution in, referred to, 3889. 

Spoliations committed on commerce 
of United States by, 329. (See 
also claims ‘against, ante.) 

Subjects of, assaulted in New Or- 


(See South American 


leans, 2654. 
Claims arising out of, discussed, 
2688. 
Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4696 


Referred to, 4757. 
Treaty of, with— 

France, "185. : 

South American Republies, 1369. 


Treaty of peace with, proclaimed. 
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(See Enc, Art., Spanish-American 
War.) 
Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, by President— 
Adams, John, 241, 247, 292. 
Arthur, 4699, 4738, 4842, 4847, 
4848 4866. . 
Buchanan, 3124. 
Grant, 4376. 
Jefferson, 336, 372, 376. 
Monroe, 619, 622, 623, 637, 638, 
639, 644, 652, 653, 672 
Tyler, 2085. 
Washington, 184, 185, 186, 192, 


cE 
Copies of protocol transmitted, 
6101. 
Correspondence regarding, trans- 


mitted, 2078. 

Faithfully observed, 2585.- 

Proclaimed. (See Enc. Art., Span- 
ish-American War.) 

Protocol proclaimed, 6487. 

Ratification of, 652, 653. 

Postponed, 623, 638. 

Refused, 376, 623, 639, 644. 
Referred to, 682, 2834, 4800. 
Withdrawn, 4888, 4922. 

Vessels of— 

Commerce of United States inter- 

fered with by, 469. 
Differential duty imposed upon, re- 
ferred to, 4407. 

Discriminating duties on, suspended 
by proclamation, 4128, 4810, 
5075, 5155. ; 

Discussed, 5089. 4 
Proclamation revoking, 5074. 
Recommended, 1242. 

Discriminating duties paid by, 

should be returned, 2249. 
Duties on, referred to, 1138, 1156, 
2249, 

Insult to American flag by, repara- 
tion must be made for, 560. 
Interfered with by United States, 
(See Amistad, The; Nuestra 
Senora, The; Providencia, The.) 

Minister of, displeased with de- 
cision of United States Su- 
preme Court regarding, 2085. 


/ 


Recommendation of President Ter 


garding, 2085. 
Release of, demanded by minister 
of, 1805. 
Repair of, at American docks, re- 
ferred to, 4005. 
Tonnage on, application made for 
reduction in, 1795. 
Vessels of United States— 
Fines imposed upon by, and re- 
taliatory measures discussed, 


4626, 4714, 4763, 4786, 4788, 
5961. 
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Abolished, 4810, 5155. 
Must have certificate to enter 
ports of, 147. 
Seized or interfered with by, dis- 
cussed by President— 
~ Adams, John, 243. 
Arthur, 4626, 4759: 
Buchanan, 2976. 
Cleveland, 4919, 6068. 
Fillmore, 2679, 2721. 
Grant, 3986, 4052, 4189, 4195, 
4196, 4210, 4276, 4290. 
Hayes, 4436, 4560. 
Jackson, 1112. - 
Pierce, 2761, 2767; 2778, 2869, 
2900. : 
(See also Black Hawk, The; El Dor- 
ado, The; Georgian, The; Virginius, 
The.) ' 
War with— 
France— 
Declaration of, by Spain, March 
23, 1793. 
Privateers not to be commis- 
sioned, 779. 
Referred to, 821. 

South American Republics— 
Armistice referred to, 4144. 
Good offices of United States 

tendered, 3776, 3884. 
Accepted, 3987, 4052, 4144. 
Vesseis being built in New York 

for Spain forbidden to depart, 
3987. 

Spanish Provinces. 
Foreign.) 

United States, preparations for, re- 
ferred to, 376. (See also Span- 
ish-American War.) 


Spain, Treaties with.—The treaties with 
Spain prior to the treaty of Paris were 
expressly annulled and abrogated in 1902, 
except the treaty of Feb. 17, 1833, which 
was continued in force. It provided for 
the payment of claims of the United States 
by the issuance by Spain of a series of 
inscriptions. The commission to determine 
the claims (appointed by Congress, June 
7, 1836) awarded the sum of $549,850.28 
to the claimants. The payment of the in- 
terest on this sum is made perpetual by 
the convention. 


The treaty of peace of 1898, known as 
the Treaty of Paris, closed the Spanish- 
American War. By it Spain relinquished 
all authority and- claim of sovereignty to 
Cuba and ceded Porto Rico and Guam to 
the United States. In consideration of the 
payment by the United States, within 
three months .of the ratification of the 
treaty, of twenty millions of dollars, Spain 
ceeded to the United States the archipelago 
known as ee ier pines. It was agreed 
that the Unite 
space of ten years from the signing of the 
treaty admit Spanish ships and merchan- 
dise to the Philippines on the same terms 
as United States ships and merchandise. 
Spanish soldiers taken a8 prisoners of war 

at Manila were to be sent back to Spain 
at the expense of the United States, with 


(See Wars, 
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their arms restored to them. Spain should 
evacuate the Philippines as speedily as pos- 
sible, taking with her, as her property, ,the 
movable munitions of war and arms, the 
larger arms to be left in position and pur- 
chased from Spain by the United States 
upon terms to be agreed upon. All pris- 
oners of war to be released by both parties. 
No indemnity to be sought by either goy- 
ernment from the other. The United 
States’ to settle all claims against Spain 
ears by the relinquishment of this 
reaty. 


Spain relinquished to the United States 
all wharves, docks, barracks, and similar 
public property in Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam, 
and in the Philippines without prejudice 
to private interests therein. Provision 
was made for establishing the political 
status of subjects of Spain electing to re- 
main within the ceded possessions. The 
right of establishing a consular office by 
Spain in any of the ceded districts was 
accorded by the treaty. 


In 1900 an additional treaty was made 
to cover the cession of the outlying is- 
lands of the Philippines not specifically 
included in the treaty of 1898. These were 
particularly, the islands of the Cagayan 
Sulu and Sibitu, for which cession the 
United States agreed to pay the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars to Spain. 


In 1902 a treaty of friendship and gen- 
eral relations. was closed with Spain to 
cover largely the points in the treaties 
which had been abrogated by war. This 
treaty covered the points usual in treaties 
of commerce and navigation, and consular 
conventions. / 


An arbitration convention on the lines 
prescribed by The Hague Convention of 
1899 was signed April 30, 1908. 

(See 


Spanish-American Provinces. 
South American Provinces; South 
American Republics.) 


Spanish-American War.—In February, 
18958 the natives of Cuba, after years of 
oppression by their Spanish rulers, which 
was in no wise lightened by various unsuc- 
cessful revolutions, determined to throw off 
the yoke of Spain. They took up arms 
against the mother country, and quickly 
the entire island was in a state of insurrec- 
tion. This revolution, like previous out- 
breaks which had occurred in the island, 
was not at first considered of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant interference or ha 3 
nition on the part of the United States, al- 
though Americans were outspoken in their 
sympathy for Cuba and indignant at the 
stories of mistreatment of Cubans at» the 
hands of Spanish governors. 


A similar outbreak in the island occurred 
in 1868, during the Administration of Presi- 
dent Grant. In his message to Congress 
Dec. 6, 1869, President Grant said: ‘The 
contest (in the island) has at no time as- 
sumed the conditions which amount to a 
war in the sense of international law, or 
which would show the existence of a 
de facto political organization of the insur- 

ents sufficient to justify a recognition of 

elligerency’’ (page 3985). In a message 
of June 18, 1870, describing the conditions 
in the island, he said: ‘‘The insurrection 
itself, although not subdued, exhibits no 
signs of advance, but seems to be confined 
to an irregular system of hostilities, car- 
ried on by small and illy armed bands of: 
men, roaming without concentration through 
the woods and the sparsely populated re- 
gions of the island, attacking from ambush 
convoys and small bands of troops, burning 
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plantations and the estates of those not 
sympathizin with their cause’ (page 
4018). Again, Dec. 7, 1875, in a message 
to Congress he used the following language 
in respect to conditions in the island: ‘‘Con- 
sidered as a question of expediency, I re- 
gard the accordance of belligerent rights 
still to be as unwise and premature as I 
regard it to be, at present, indefensible as 
a measure of right’ (page 4293). 


President Cleveland entertained an opin- 
ion in regard to the insurrection in Cuba 
arising in 1895 similar to those expressed 
by President Grant in regard to the insur- 
rection of 1868, and in his message of Dec. 
2 of that year he said: ‘‘Whatever may be 
the traditional sympathy of our country- 
men as individuals with a people who seem 
to be struggling for larger autonomy and 
greater freedom, deepened, as such sympa- 
thy naturally must be, in behalf of our 
neighbors, yet the plain duty of their gov- 
ernment is to observe in good faith the rec- 
ognized obligations of international rela- 
tionship’’ (page 6068). He insisted that 
belligerent rights should not be accorded 
to the insurgents, because of peril and in- 
jury to your own interests. He said in his 
message of Dec. 7, 1896: ‘‘Imperfect and 
restricted as the Spanish government of the 
island may be, no other exists there, unless 
the will of the military officer in temporary 
command of a particular district can be 
Bien. as a species of government” (page 

51). 


The foregoing expressions of opinion 
prove unmistakably that there was no 
reaching out on the part of the United 
States to interfere with the Spanish rule 
in Cuba. When President McKinley was 
inaugurated the insurrection described by 
his immediate predecessor still existed, and 
the grave questions which had confronted 
the latter were now presented for his con- 
sideration. He declined to interfere in the 
troubles in the island in any way and ex- 
pressly refused to recognize the independ- 
ence of Cuba. ‘He declared Spain should 
be given reasonable time in which ty apply 
promised reforms. In pursuance of Spain’s 
promise autonomous administrations were 
established in some of the larger cities, 
but subsequent developments demonstrated 
the futility of such action and the failure 
of the newly formed governments. The 
revolution dragged on, sapping the sub- 
stance of the people as it progressed and 
rendering destitute the poorer classes. 
Crimes were committed on every hand, 
while desolation and disorder reigned. 


To add to the horrors and atrocities of 
the struggle, the Captain-General of the 
island, Valeriano Weyler, Feb. 16, 1896, 
issued an edict initiating a cruel policy 
which he called ‘‘reconcentration.’’ By 
Weyler’s order the agricultural inhabitants 
were herded into the cities, their lands laid 
waste, and their homes destroyed. Crowd- 
ed within the cities and lines of the Span- 
ish armies, the non-combatant men, wom- 
en, and children died from disease and 
starvation in untold numbers. Reports of 
the conditions in Cuba_were from time to 
time brought to the United States, and 
the public mind throughout the country 
was greatly stirred. While this state of 
affairs existed the second-class battleship 
Maine, which had been dispatched to Cuban 
waters on a friendly mission, was on the 
night of Feb. 15, 1898, blown up in the 
harbor of Havana. 
two officers and 258 sailors and marines 
perished (page 6295). A thorough investi- 
gation of this disaster was immediately in- 
stituted, and at its close a report was made 
to the effect that the destruction of the 


In this catastrophe . 
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ship had been wrought by an explosion 
from without, produced by a submarine 
mine (page 6281). 


The tension of the public mind, already 
great, was increased by this report and by 
the suspicion in the minds of many as to 
the cause of the disaster. The people could 
not much longer be held in check, and to 
those who were even casually observant it 
was apparent that a crisis.in our affairs 
with Spain was imminent. Congress was 
in session and unanimously appropriated 
$50,000,000 for the national defense. The 
coasts of the United States were poorly de- 
fended, the Navy needed ammunition and 
supplies and an increase in vessels, while 
the Army required enlargement in men and 
munitions. April 6 the continental powers, 
through their envoys in Washington, gave 
expression to the hope that an amicable 
adjustment of the impending troubles might 
be reached. The President replied to their 
representations, and with them shared the 
hope that peace might be preserved. The 
President in his message of April 11, 
1898, announced the failure of diplomacy 
to bring about a satisfactory settlement of 
the difficulties and recommended to Con- 
gress forcible intervention (page 6281). 


April 19, after refusing to recognize the 
government of Cuba, Congress with much 
unanimity declared the island independent 
of Spain and authorized forcible interven- 
tion (page 6297). The resolutions met with 
the approval of the Executive, and he 
signed them the next day. Spain regarded 
this act on the part of the United States 
“equivalent to an evident declaration of 
war.’”’ The ministers of the two countries 
were recalled and diplomatic relations ter- 
minated. April 22 a blockade of Cuban 
ports was proclaimed (page 6472), and the 
following day a call was made for 125,000 
volunteers (page 6473). A formal declara-~+ 
tion of war was recommended by the Presi- 
dent, and April 25 Congress declared the 
existence of war from and including April 
21. Due notification of the existence of war 
was given to the various governments April 
25, nearly all of which immediately re- 
sponded with proclamations of neutrality. 


May 25 there was a second call for vol- 
unteers, 75,000 in number (page 6477). 
Like the initial call for 125,000, this was 
responded to without delay. The regular 
army was largely ‘increased, as was the en- 
listed force of the Navy. More than 100 
vessels were added to the Navy by pur- 
chase. The coast defenses were rapidly 
strengthened, additional guns placed in po- 
sition, and an auxiliary navy was created. 
About 1,500 submarine mines were placed 


at the most exposed points on the coast. 


Cable, telegraph, and telephone lines were 
constructed in many places. In addition to 
the national defense fund of $50,000,000, 
which was expended in large part by the 
Army and Navy, Congress provided further 
means for prosecuting hostilities by the 
war revenue act of June 13, authorizing a 
3 per cent popular loan not to exceed $400,- 
000,000 and levying additional imposts and 
taxes. Of the authorized loan $200,000,000 
was offered and promptly taken, the sub- 
Sceriptions far exceeding the call. 


The first encounter occurred April 27, 
when a detachment of the blockading 
Squadron made a reconnaissance in force at 

atanzas, Cuba, shelled the harbor forts 
and demolished several new works in course 
of construction. The next engagement oc- 
curred May 1, at Manila, in the Philip- 
The American squadron at 
Hongkong, under Commodore George 
Dewey, had been instructed to proceed to 
the Philippine Islands and to capture or 
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destroy, the formidable Spanish fleet as- 
sembled at Manila. At daybreak of May 1 
Dewey’s fleet, successfully passing over 
the submarine mines, entered Manila Bay 
and after a few hours’ engagement de 
stroyed the entire fleet of ten warships and 
one transport, captured the naval station 
and forts at Cavite, and completely con- 
trolled the bay of Manila, with the ability 
to take the city at will. On the American 
side not a life was lost, the wounded num- 
bering only seven, and not a vessel was 
materially injured. The Spanish loss in 
killed and wounded exceeded 400. Thus 
the first great battle of the war was a 
victory of the United States, magnificent 
in effect and extraordinary in detail, stand- 
{ng unequalled in the achievements of naval 
warfare. The effect of this remarkable 
victory gave a prestige of invincibility to 
the United States which, though long de- 
served, had never been appreciated by the 
great naval powers of the earth. Reenforce- 
ments, under Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt, 
were hurried to the Philippine Islands and 
firmly established within sight of Manila, 
which lay helpless before the American 
guns. The first expedition sailed from San 
Francisco May 25 and arrived off Manila 
June 30. Other expeditions seen followed, 
until the total force landed at Manila con- 
sisted of more than 15,000 officers and men. 


In the meantime, large forces were as- 
sembled at various points along the coast 
of the United States. to invade Cuba and 
Porto Rico. San Juan, Porto Rico, and 
the forts at the entrance to Santiago Har- 
bor, Cuba, were shelled by the American 
squadrons, but none of the attacks had any 
appreciable result. On the night of June 3, 
in an attempt to blockade the mouth of 
Santiago Harbor, Assistant Naval Construc- 
tor Richmond P. Hobson, accompanied by 
seven men from the American squadron, 
sunk the collier Merrimac across the narrow 
channel. This unparalleled act of heroism 
thrilled not only the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people, but challenged the admiration 
of the world. Under the protection of a 
portion of the American fleet a landing of 
600 marines was effected at Guantanamo 
Bay on June 10. This port was taken and 
held after severe fighting by the marines, 
who were the first organized forces of the 
United States to land in Cuba. By June 16 
additional forces had been landed. 


June 20 the advance of the American 
army under Maj.-Gen. William R. Shafter, 
landed at Daiquiri, about fifteen miles east 
of Santiago, and the next day began the 
movement against the city. The first seri- 
ous engagement in which the_ American 
troops lost heavily occurred at Las Guasi- 
mas June 24. By nightfall of that day 
ground within five miles of Santiago was 
won. (See Santiago, Battle of). The out- 
works of Santiago were taken July 1 after 
a severe battle, and on the next day El 
Caney and San Juan were captured after a 
desperate struggle. The investment of the 
city was now complete. The naval forces 
co-operated, shelling the towm and the coast 
forts. 


On the following day, July 8, occurred 
the decisive naval combat of the war. The 
Spanish fleet under Rear-Admiral Pascual 
Cervera, which had been confined in the 
harbor of Santiago for six weeks by the 
blockading squadron under acting Rear-Ad- 
miral William T. Sampson, attempted to 
escape. The Spanish vessels were inter- 
cepted and utterly destroyed by the Ameri- 
ean fleet under the immediate direction of 
Commodore Winfield S. Schley, who as- 
sumed command during the temporary ab- 
sence of Rear-Admiral Sampson. The Span- 
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ish loss was 600 killed and about 1,400 
prisoners, including the admiral, ; 


Spain was unable to recover -from th 
catastrophe, and her efforts upon the Openn 
virtually ceased. ‘The capitulation of San- 
tiago, which embraced the entire eastern 
end of Cuba, soon followed. July 17 the 
america ae wed Mey the city. The 
number o panish soldiers sur rl 
was 22,000. Beara a 


,, An expedition against Porto Rico, con- 
sisting of about 8,500 men, under command 
of Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, was immedi- 
ately fitted out, and landed at Guanica July 
25. Gen. Miles’s force was subsequently 
increased to about 17,000. With the ex- 
ception of a few slight engagements, there 
was no serious resistance, and the middle of 
August found much of the island in the 
possession of the American troops. 


As early as July 26 Spain made over- 
tures for peace through M. Jules Cambon, 
the French ambassador at Washington. 
August 12 the peace protocol was signed, 
OY which hostilities were brought to an 
end. 


August 15, the news of the signing of the 
protocol not having reached the Philippines, 
the battle of Manila was fought, and the 


“last scene of the war was enacted when, 


after a brief assault by the American land 
and naval -forces, the city was compelled to 
surrender, 


The number of military forces engaged 
by the United States inthe war, a ane 
ported to the Commissioner of Pensions, 
was: Regulars, }57,329; militia and volun- 
teers, 223,235; navy, 31,959—total, 312,523. 


The total casualties in killed and wound- 
ed during the war were—Army, officers 
killed, 23; enlisted men killed, 257—total, 
280; officers, wounded, 113; enlisted men 
wounded, 1,464—total, 1,577. Navy— 
killed, 17; wounded, 67; died as result of 
wounds, 1; invalided from service, 6—to- 
tal, 91. In the entire campaign by land and 
sea the United States did not lose a flag. 
gun, ship, or transport, and, with the ex- 
ception of the crew of the Merrimac, not a 
soldier or sailor was taken prisoner. 


August 7 the American troops in Cuba 
began to embark for home, and the entire 
force was returned to the United States by 
August 24, after an absence of only two 
months. A treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris by the commissioners of the two 
countries Dec. 10, 1898. It was ratified on 
the part of the United States Feb. 6, and 
on the part of Spain March 19, 1899. By the 
treaty it was provided that Spain relinquish 
all claim of sovereignty over and title to 
Cuba; that Puerto Rico and other West In- 
dian islands of Spain, one island in the 
Ladrones, and the entire Philippine group 
be ceded to the United States, and that 
Spe be paid $20,000,000. The ratification 
of the two Governments were exchanged in 
Washington April 11, 1899, and on the same 
day President McKinley issued the follow- 
ing proclamation: ‘‘Whereas a treaty of 

eace between the United States of Amer- 
ca and Her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain, in the name of her august son, Don 
Alfonso XIII, was concluded and signed by 
their respective plenipotentiaries at Paris 
on the 10th day of December, 1898, the 
original of which, being in the English 
and Spanish languages, is word for word 
ag follows: [Here the full text of the 
treaty is inserted.] And whereas the said 
convention has been duly ratified on both 
parts and the ratifications of the two Gov- 
ernments were exchanged in the city of 
Washington on the 11th day of April, 1899: 
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Now, therefore, be it known that I, William 
McKinley, President of the United States of 
America, have caused the said convention 
to be made public, to the end that the same 
and every article and clause thereof may 
be observed and fulfilled with good faith 
by the United States and the citizens 
thereof.” 

Views of President McKinley signing the 
treaty of peace and the peace makers will 
be found opposite page 6247. Other illus- 
trations pertaining to the war will be found 
opposite pages 5327, 5485, 5517, 5581, 5613, 
5645, 5709, 5741, 5773, 5805, 5866, 5898, 
5962, 6154, 6232. 

Spanish-American War: 

Almodévar, Duke of, communication 
from, regarding peace, 6302, 6316. 

Auxiliary Navy of United States in, 
referred to, 6313. . 

Bagley, Worth, killed while attempt- 
ing to silence batteries at Cardenas, 
6302, 6316. 

Barton, Clara, president Red Cross, 
work accomplished by, in, 6284, 
6308, 6320. 


Battle of July 3 discussed, 6317. 


(See also Ene. Art., Santiago Har- 
bor, Battle of.) 
Blockade of Cuban ports proclaimed, 
6472, 6481. 
Discussed, 6296, 6312. 
Removal of, referred to, 6321. 
Brooke, John R.— : 

Member of military commission to 
Porto Rico, 6322. 

Porto Rican expedition reenforced 
by corps of, 6318. 

Butler, Matthew C., member of mili- 
tary commission to Cuba, 6322, 
Cambon, Jules, French minister, rep- 

resentative of Spain in preliminary 

peace negotiations, 6320. 

Cardenas Bay, conflict in, discussed, 
6304, 6316. 

The Winslow rescued by the Hud- 
son in, thanks of Congress, etc., 
to officers and men of latter rec- 
ommended, 6304. 

Casualties on American side in, 6319. 
Causes leading up to, discussed and 
reviewed, 6248, 6280, 6307. 
Cavite, water batteries at, silenced 
by American squadron, 6297, 6315. 
Cervera, Pascual, Spanish fleet under 
command of, in Santiago Harbor, 
6316. 

Destroyed by American squadron 
while attempting to escape, 6317. 
(See also Ene. Art., Santiago 
Harbor, Battle of.) 

Corbin, H. C.— 


Directs Gen. Otis to avoid conflict, 


with Philippine insurgents, 6584. 

Dispatch to Gen. Otis regarding 

Ha etc., for Philippine Islands, 
19. ae 
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Instructions to Gen. Merritt regard- 
ing joint occupancy of Philip- 


pine Islands with insurgents, 
6579. 

Order of, to send troops, to Iloilo, 
6583. 


Crowninshield, A. S., report of, on 
number of lives lost by sinking of 
the Maine, 6296. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of 
United States regarding, discussed, 
6248, 6280, 6307. 

Davis, Cushman K., peace commis- 
sioner on part of United States, 
6322. 

Day, William R., peace commissioner 
on part of United States, 6322. 

Dewey, George— 

Attack of American land forces 
and capture of Manila assisted 
by squadron under, 6319, 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6579. f 

Member of Philippine Commission, 
6584. 

Spanish fleet destroyed in Manila 
Bay by American squadron 
under, 6297, 6315. 

Appointed acting rear-admiral 
6297, 6302. 
Sword to be presented to, 6302. 
Thanks of Congress to, 6298. 
Recommended, 6297. 
Reply of, 6302. 
Thanks of President tendered, 
6568. ' 
Referred to, 6297. 

Suggestions from, regarding force, 
etc., for Philippine Islands, re- 
quested by President, 6580. 

Diplomatic relations broken off, 
6296, 6311. : 

Discussed, 6296, 6297, 6298, 6302, 
6305, 6307, 6468. ~ 

Efforts of foreign governments to 
preserve peace discussed, 6309. 

El Caney captured by American 
troops, 6317. 

operas force of American Navy in,. 

Evacuation of— 

Cuba, Porto Rico, and adjacent 
Islands, military commissions to 
superintend, 6322. : 

Havana, order regarding, 6583. 

Executive orders regarding, 6568, 

Existence of, act declaring, 6348, 
Recommended, 6296. 

re peered to, 6312. 
ighting force of American . 
in, 6313. tts 

Fleet, United States, return of, illus- 
tration, opposite 6154. 

Frye, William P., peace commission- 
er on part of United States, 6322. 
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Gordon, 
military 
Rico, 6322. 

Government for newly acquired pos- 
sessions of United States referred 
to, 6322. (See also Military oceu- 
pation of, post.) t 

Graves of American soldiers in Cuba 
to be ‘marked, order regarding, 
6578. 

Gray, George, 
on part of United States, 6322. 

Guantanamo Bay, landing of Ameri- 


William W., member of 
commission to Porto 


can marines and subsequent fight- . 


ing at, 6317. 

Higginson, Francis J., Puerto Rican 
expedition conveyed by fleet un- 
der, 6318. 5, 

Hobson, Richmond -P., sinking of 
the Merrimac in Santiago Har- 
bor by, 6305, 6316. 

Thanks of Congress to, and pro- 
motion of, recommended, 6306. 

Hodgsdon, Daniel B., recognition of 
services of, in battle of Manila 
Bay recommended, 6305. 

Honors to the dead ordered, 6587. 

Hostilities suspended by proclama- 
tion, 6487. 

Referred to, 6321. 

Hudson, thanks of Congress to of- 
ficers and men of the, for rescuing 
the Winslow recommended, 6304. 

Hugh McCulloch, recognition of ser- 
vices of commander of the, in bat- 
tle of Manila Bay recommended, 
6305. 

Tllustrations of, 5327, 5485, 5517, 
5581, 5613, 5645, 5709, 5741, 5773, 
5805, 5866, 5898, 5962, 6154, 6232, 
6247. — 

Joint resolution of Congress declar- 
ing freedom of Cuba.and author- 
izing intervention by United 
States in insurrection, 6297. 

Discussed, 6311. ; 

Regarded by Spain as ‘‘equiv- 
alent to an evident declaration 
of war,’’ 6312. 

Long; John= Di— 

Report of, on number of lives lost 
by sinking of the Maine, 6296. 
Thanks of President tendered 
Commodore Dewey by, 6568. 

Maine, destruction of the, in Havana 
harbor, 6277, 6290, 6308. : 

Findings of court of inquiry dis- 
cussed, 6277, 6290. \ 

Number of lives lost in, report on, 
6296. ; 

Proposition of Spain to investi- 
gate causes of, referred to, 6290. 

Marietta. voyage and arrival of the, 
from San Francisco, 6316. 

Matanzas, harbor and forts at, 
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shelled by American 

6345. 

Merrimac, sinking of the, in Santi- 
ago Harbor by Lieut. Hobson, 
6305, 6316. 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made 
ensign for attempting to rescue 
force of, 6306. 

Thanks of Congress to and promo- 
tion of Lieut. Hobson recom- 
mended, 6306. 

Merritt, Wesley, expedition to Phil- 


squadron, 


ippine Islands under command . 


of, 6315, 
Attack upon and surrender of Ma- 
nila, 6319. 
Thanks of President tendered, 
6579. 


Instructions of President regard- , 
occuptaion of 


ing military 
islands, 6569, 6571, 6572. 
Joint occupaney with insur- 
gents not to be permitted, 
6579. 

Miles, Nelson A., Porto Rican ex- 
pedition under command of, dis- 
cussed, 6318. 

Military commissions to  superin- 
tend evacuation of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, ete, 6322. 


Military occupation: by United 
States, instructions of President 
regarding— 

Cuba, 6575. 
Philippine Islands, 6569, 6571, 


6572, 6581. 

Joint occupancy with ‘insur- 
gents not to be permitted, 
Gd19 laa" ; 

Minister of Spain, to United States, 
withdrawal of, 6296, 6312. 

Minister of United States to Spain, 
’ mentioned, 6257, 6284, 6286. 
Withdrawal of, 6312. 

Monument to soldiers killed in, at 
Arlington, 6706. 

Neutrality . preserved by foreign 
powers in, discussed, 6312. 

Newcomb, Frank H., Commander of 
the Winslow rescued by the Hudson 
in command of, at Cardenas, thanks 
of Congress to, recommended, 
6304. 

Officers and men compelled to re- 
main in United States, tribute to, 
6320. 

Oregon, voyage and arrival of the, 
from San Francisco discussed, 
6316. 

Otis, Ewell S.— 
Directed to, avoid conflict with 

Philippine insurgents, 6584. 
Directed to send troops to Iloilo, 
6583. 
Member of the Philippine Com- 
mission, 6584. 
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Suggestions from, regarding force, 
ete., for Philippine Islands re- 
quested by President, 6579. 

Peace Commissioners on part of 

United States, 6322 

Peace negotiations discussed, 6320. 
Protocol discussed, 6321, 6487. 
Peace Treaty— 

Delegates to frame, photograph of, 
opposite 6247. 

President McKinley signing, illus- 
tration, opposite 6247, 

Proclaimed, 6356. 

Philippine Islands— 

Cable communication with, recom- 
mended, 6354. 

Commissioners to, and duties of, 
set forth by President, 6584. 
Contributions to be levied upon, 
(See Military occupation of, 

post.) 

Expeditions to, under command of 
Gen. Merritt, 6315. 

Force, ete., for, suggestions from 
commanders regarding, request- 
ed by President, 6580. 

Gen. Otis directed to avoid con- 
flict with insurgents, 6584. 

Government for. (See Military 
occupation of, post.) 

Grants of public or corporate 
rights in, order regarding, 6583. 

Military ocupation of, by United 

States, and government for, 
orders regarding, 6569, 6571, 
6572, 6581. 

Joint occupation with insur- 
gents not to be permitted, 
6581. 

Troops. to be sent to Iloilo, order 
regarding, 6583. 

Vessels of Spain from, discrimi- 
nating duties on, suspended by 
proclamation, 5155. 

Victory of— 

American squadron over Spanish 
fleet in bay of Manila, dis- 
cussed, 6297, 6315. 

Commander of 
squadron— 

Appointed acting rear-ad- 
miral, 6297, 6568. 

Sword to be presented - to, 
and medals to men under, 
6302. 

Thanks of Congress to, and 
men under, 6298. 
Recommended, 6297. 

Reply of, 6302, 
Thanks of President ten- 
dered, 6568. 
Referred to, 6297. 
Commander of the Hugh Mc- 
Culloch, recognition of ser- 
vices of, recommended, 6305. 


American 
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American Squadron .and land 
forces at Manila discussed, 
6319. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
commanders and men, 6579. 

Popular loan for prosecuting, author- 
ized by Congress, 6314. 

Postal communication with Santi- 
ago, order regarding, 6577. 

Postal service in, discussed, 6344. 

Powell, Joseph W., to be made en- 
sign for attempting to rescue force 
of the Merrimac, 6306. 

Preparations for, by United States 
discussed, 6309, 6313. 

Privateering not to be resorted to 
by United States proclaimed, 6474. 

Proclamation of war, 6474. 

Facsimile of, 6279. 

Proclamations ‘regarding, 6472, 6473, 
6474, 6477, 6481, 6487, 6491. 

Protection of American "interests in 
Spanish jurisdiction confided to 
British representatives discussed, 
6331. 

Porto 
6318. 

Red Cross work accomplished by, in, 
discussed, 6284, 6308, 6320. 

Red Cross, International, proposition 
of Switzerland to extend compact 
of, in, discussed, 6336. 

Reid, Whitelaw, peace commissioner 
on part of United States, 6322. 
Return of troops to United States 

discussed, 6319. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, in, 6637. 

Sampson, William T.— 

Member of military commission 
to Cuba, 6322. 

Sinking of the Merrimac by Lieut. 
Hobson, report of, on, discussed, 
6305. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape 
from Santiago Harbor de- 
stroyed by American squadron 
in command of, 6317. (See 
Ene., Art., Santiago Harbor, 
Battle of.) : 

Mere of President tendered, 


Rican campaign discussed, 


San Juan, Cuba, captured by Ameri- 
can troops, 6317. 


San Juan, Porto Rico, shelled by 


American fleet, 6316. 
Santiago— 
American army under Gen. Shaf: 
ter lands near, 6317. 
British consul at, confiding of 
American interests to, and death 
of mentioned, 6331. 
Movement against, and subse- 
quent capitulation: of, dis- 
cussed, 6317, 


Spanish-American 


Thanks of President tendered, 
commander and men, 6574, 
6577. 

Postal communication with, order 
regarding, 6577. ~ 

Santiago Harbor— 

Shelled by American squadron, 6316. 
Spanish fleet under Admiral Cer- 
vera in, 6316, 
Attempting to escape destroyed 
by American squadron, 
6317.. (See Ene. Art., San- 
tiago Harbor, Battle of.) 
Thanks of President tendered 
officers and men of Ameri- 
can squadron, 6573. 
The Merrimac sunk in, by Lieut. 
Hobson, 6305, 6316. 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made 
ensign for attempting to res- 
cue force of, 306. 

Thanks of Congress to Lieut- 
Hobson and promotion of, rec- 
ommended, 6306. 

Schley, Winfield S.— 

Member of military commission to 

Porto Rico, 6322. 

Santiago Harbor shelled by Amer- 

ican squadron under, 6316. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape 
from Santiago Harbor destroyed 
by American squadron under 
direction of. (See Ene. Art., 

Santiago Harbor, Battle of; 

also, 6317.) 

Schwan, Theodore, Porto Rican ex- 
pedition reenforced by brigade of, 
6318. 

Seventy - First Regiment in the 
trenches, illustration, opposite 6154. 

Shafter, William R.— 

Army under, lands, near Santiago, 

6317. 

Operations of, around and sub- 
sequent capitulation of Santi- 
ago, 6317 

Thanks of President tendered, 

6574, 6577. 

Signal Corps, services of, discussed, 
6314. 

Significance of, discussed, 8736. : 

Spanish battleships, salvage of, in 
Cuban waters, 7629. ; 

Suspension of hostilities proclaimed, 
6487. 

Thanksgiving and prayer, address of 
President to people for, 6573. 
Thanksgiving proclamation of Presi- 
dent McKinley, 6491. 2 
Treatment to be accorded foreign 

vessels by United States pro- 

claimed, 6477. 

Discussed, 6312. - 

Treaty of Peace. (See Peace, above.) 
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Vessels of United States in Great 
Lakes granted facilities by Can- 
ada for returning, 6331. 

Volunteers called for by proclama- 

tion, 6473, 6477. 
Discussed, 6296, 6312, 6313. 
Mustered out, referred to, 6322. 
To be mustered out, 6342. 

Wade, James F., member of military 
commission, to Cuba, 6322. 

War-revenue act discussed, 6314. 

Wheeler, Joseph, operations of cay- 
alry division under, around Santi- 
ago, discussed, 6317, 

Wilmington, attempts of the, to si- 
lence batteries at Cardenas, 6302, 
6316. 

Wilson, John M., Porto Rican ex- 
pedition reenforced by division of, 
6318. 

Winslow disabled in conflict in Car- 

denas Bay, 6304, 6316. « 
Rescued by the Hudson, 6304. 
Thanks of Congress to officers 
and men of, recommended, 
6304. 


Woodford, Stewart L., minister to 
Spain, mentioned, 6257, 6284, 
6286. 

Withdrawal of, 6312. 

Young, Samuel B. M., operations of 
brigade under, around Santiago 
discussed, 6317. 


Spanish Colonies. (See Spain.) 
Spanish Guinea. (See Spain.) 


Spanish Main, blockade of ports of, re- 
ferred to, 776. 


Spanish Milled Dollars referred to, 239. 


Spanish Milled Doubloons referred to, 
304. Pe. 


Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, 
report of, transmitted, 7486. 
Spanish War Veterans, Societies of. 
(See Societies of Spanish War 

Veterans.) 


Spanish West Indies referred to, 4113. 


Speaker.—The title of the presiding officer 


of the House of Representatives. The Con- 
stitution provides that ‘‘the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers.” It is doubtful, however, if 
the framers of the Constitution contem- 
plated vesting the Speaker with the power 
he now enjoys. The system of legislation 
by committees which has gradually grown 
up, carrying with it the prerogative of the 
Speaker to name. them, has greatly ex- 
tended his influence. The first Speaker of 
the modern sort—more of a leader of the 
House than a presiding officer—was Henry 
Clay. As the representative of the House 
the Speaker presides over the deliberations 
of hat body, appoints its committees, su- 
pervises its journal, certifies to the amount 
of compensation due its members, signs the 
bills, resolutions, warrants, subpenas, etc., 


( 


Speaker 


and has the right, as a member to partici- 
pate in debate after calling another mem- 
ber to the chair. The Speaker rarely avails 
himself of this privilege. He is chosen by 
the House from among the members. 


The Speakers of the House of Representa- 
tives, with their periods of office, have been 
as follows: 


Speaker “State Incumbency 


F. A. Muhlenburg..... Pennsylvania . . 1789-1791 
Jonathan Trumbull, F. .Connecticut....1791-1793 
F. A. Muhlenburg, R.. . Pennsylvania. ..1793-1795 
Jonathan Dayton, F....New Jersey... .1795-1799 
Theodore Sedgwick, F.. Massachusetts .1799-1801 
Nathaniel Macon, R....North Carolina. 1801-1807 
Joseph B. Varnum, D... Massachusetts . 1807-1811 


Henry Clay, R.2..%.... Kentucky. .....1811-1814 
Langdon Cheves, R.....South Carolina. 1814-1815 
Henry Clay, R........-Kentucky......1815-1820 
John W. Taylor, D.....New York..... 1820-1821 
Philip P. Barbour, D.... Virginia. ......1821-1823 
Henry: Clay, eset a... Kentucky..... . 1823-1825 
John W. Taylor, D.....New York..... 1825-1827 
Andrew Stevenson, D...Virginia....... 1827-1834 
Won sell Weak cn> ees Tennessee...... 1834-1835 
James K. Polk, D...... Tennessee. .... . 1835-1839 
RiM.1, Hunter, D...,. Virginia... sie 1839-1841 
John White, W.........Kentucky...... 1841-1843 
John W. Jones, D......Virginia....... 1843-1845 
Johy W. Davis, D...... Indiana........1845-1847 
Robert C. Winthrop, W.. Massachusetts. . 1847-1849 
Howell Cobb, D........ Georgia........1849-1851 
Ginn Boyd, Weeers.c'6 vi Kentucky...... 1851-1855 
Nathaniel P. Banks, R.. Massachusetts. .1855-1857 
dames le Orr, "D0. 22s South Carolina. 1857-1859 


William Pennington, R. New Jersey. . . . 1860-1861 
Galusha A. Grow, R....Pennsylvania. .. 1861-1863 


Schuyler Colfax, R......Indiana....... 1863-1869 
James G. Blaine, R..... Maines... s6 0 e:0'% 1869-1875 
Michael C. Kerr, D.....Indiana........ 1875-1876 
Samuel J. Randall, D.. . Pennsylvania. ..1876-1881 
Joseph W. Keifer, R....Ohio.......... 1881-1883 
John G. Carlisle, D.....Kentucky...... 1883-1889 
Thomas B. Reed, R.....Maine......... 1889-1891 
Charles F. Crisp, D..... Georgia........1891-1895 
Thomas B. Reed, R..... Maine sceettebiics 1895-1899 
David B. Henderson, R..Iowa.......... 1899-1903 
Joseph G. Cannon, R.. .Illinois........ 1903-1911 
Champ Clark, D....... Missouri....... 1911-1919 


Frederick H. Gillett, R. Massachusetts .1919- 
F—Federalist. R—Republican. D—Democrat. 
W—Whig. 


Special Agents, Treasury Department. 
—These officials investigate the work of the 
customs collectors, and make other investi- 
gations relative to the customs service of the 
United States. (See list of references under 
Customs.) 


Special-Delivery Stamps: 
Discussed, 4836, 5881, 5971. ¢ 


‘Special Privilege, laws against, 7126, 
7132. (See also Business.) 


Special Sessions of Congress and Senate, 
proclamations convening and messages 
to. (See' Extraordinary Sessions.) 


Specie Circular.—An order drafted by Sen- 


ator Benton, of Missouri, and issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury’ July 11, 
1836, by order of President Jackson (1468, 
1501), designed to check speculative pur- 
chases of public lands. In it the officials 
were directed to receive nothing but gold 
and silver in payment for public lands. 
The circular was issued in opposition to 
the sentiment of Congress, which at, the 
next session passed a bill to rescind” the 
order, but Jackson defeated the bill by a 
_ pocket veto. The President’s action aroused 
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much indignation and, it is claimed, 


hastened the panic of 18387. 


Specie Payments.—The United States sus- 
pended specie payments Jan. 1, 1862, and 
Congress authorized the issue of large 
quantities of United States notes to be a 
legal tender. In this action the Govern- 
ment had. been preceded by most of the 
banks of the country, following the ex- 
ample of the New York banks. Jan. 14, 
1875, the act authorizing the resumption 
of specie payments of Government con- 
tracts to, begin Jan. 1, 1879, was approved 
by President Grant.in a special message 
(4268). To this end the purchase of bul- 
lion and the manufacture of subsidiary 
coin was at once begun. The mints were 
run overtime to supply. the demand for 
specie, and resumption became an accom- 
plished fact. 


Specie Payments: 
Act providing for resumption of, ap- 
proved and discussed, 4268. 
Banks refused to pay Government 
demands in specie, 1810. 
Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, 6073. 
Grant, 3983, 4061, 4198, 4239, 4247, 
4268, 4301, 4379. 
Hayes, 4397, 4413, 4510, 4567. 
McKinley, 6253. 
Reports on, 1726. 
Resumption of— 
By Chile discussed, 6059. 
Discussed, 3879, 4379, 4510, 4567. 
Recommended, 3983, 4061, 4102, 
4239, 4247, 4301, 4310, 4413. 
Suspension of, by banks discussed, 
1541, 1751, 1757, 1777, 1789, 3330. 


Speech, Freedom of. (See Freedom of 
Speech.) 


Spies. —In war-times, a spy is a person who, 
in disguise or not wearing distinctive marks 
of the belligerent with whom he,is con- 
nected, mingles with the enemy within the 
enemy’s lines of fortifications or other terri- 
tory in order secretly to procure information 
for his own country. Because of the fact 
that the status of spies had long been in- 
definite and because of the penalty of death 
involved, a series of regulations drawn up 
by The Hague tribunal indicates precisely 
that no person shall be considered a spy who 
is not wearing a disguise, who is carrying 
messages openly, or who obtains informa- 
tion concerning the enemy in air-craft. The 
regulations further provide that to be con- 
sidered _a spy a person must be traveling, 
(a) under false pretenses, (b) within terri- 
tory occupied by the enemy, (c) for the 
proved purpose of obtaining information of 
use to his own forces. The regulations pro- 
vide further that no person shall be con- 
victed as a spy without fair trial or after 
he has rejoined the forces with which he is 
connected, In times of peace, a spy is a 
person who secretly endeavors to obtain in- 
formation concerning the defences, resources, 
ete., of a country in order to supply another 
country with such information. “(See Es- 


Spies, Germany’s Use of, condemned, 
8231, 8290. 

Spitzbergen’ Islands.—An archipelago 

about 500 miles north of Norway, between 
 £ ‘ 


_pionage Law.) 


Spitzbergen 


76° and 81° N. latitude. It includes also 
Bear Island, about 130 miles to the south. 
The total area is about 25,009 square miles. 
Until recently, the islands were of interest 
chiefly as headquarters for hunters of whale, 
seals and fur-bearing animals; but of late 
large mineral deposits, especially coal, have 
been found. A number of companies are 
engaged in the exploitation -of the coal 
Mines, but the largest claims belong to 
British companies. In 1919, the coal ex- 
ports amounted to ‘80,000 tons. By the 
treaty of peace of the World War, Spitz- 
bergen was placed under the sovereignty of 
Norway. 


Spitzbergen Islands: 
International conference on, 7413. 
Negotiations for adjusting claims in, 
7670. 


Problem of, discussed, 7782. 


Spy Bill. (See Espionage Law.) 


Spoils System.—The policy of bestow- 
ing public offices upon members of the 
party in power as rewards for political 
Services. These official rewards once se- 
cured, the beneficiaries found it incumbent 
upon them to assist in keeping in power 
the party to which they owed their posi- 
tions not only by a strict attention to the 
duties of their offices, but also by making 
friends and votes for their superior officer. 
Under the spoils system, it.is charged, offi- 
cial duties are often made secondary. to 
partisan obligations. This system is not 
confined to American politics, but is carried 
on in England, where Parliament has cre- 
ated a patronage secretary, who. takes 
charge of the apportionment and keeps reg- 
ular accounts ,with the members of Parlia- 
ment of the positions which have been 
filled upon their recommendation. In the 
United States the system developed first in 
New York and Pennsylvania. Tammany 
Hall made effective use of the system in 
its fight against the Clintons in the first 
quarter of the present century. It was ex- 
tended to state politics by the ‘Albany 
Regency,” established by Martin Van Bu- 
ren in 1818. It was not until Jackson’s 
time, however, that it became a feature of 
Federal politics. The spoils system derived 
the name commonly applied to it from a 
sentence used in a speech made by Senator 
William L. Marcy, of New York, while urg- 
ing the Senate to confirm the nomination of 
Martin Van Buren as minister to England. 
In defense of the charge against Van Bu- 
ren that he had introduced the custom of 
removal from office for opinion’s sake, Mr. 
Marcy, speaking for the Democrats of New 
York, declared that ‘‘they see nothing 
wrong in the rule that to the victor be- 
longs the spoils of the enemy.” It has 
since been a regular feature of American 
politics in every Administration, tempered 
of late by the provisions of the civil-service 
act of 1883. (See also Civil Service.) - 


Spoliation Claims (see also France, 

claims against discussed) : 
Act providing for— 
Ascertainment and satisfaction of, 
vetoed, 2316. 

Ascertainment of, vetoed, 2840. 

Spoliations (see also Alabama Claims; 
the several powers, claims 
against; Vessels, United States, 
seized): 
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Discussed by President— 
Adams, John, 237. 
Jefferson, 371, 383, 413. 
Monroe, 765. 
Washington, 138. 


Spooner Act, mentioned, 7022. 


Spot Resolutions.— When President Polk 
sent a message to Congress announcing that 
American citizens had been killed by Mexi- 
cans on American soil, and asked for a for- 
mal declaration of war, Abraham Lincoln, in 
the House of Representatives, introduced 
resolutions requesting the President to indi- 
cate the exact spot on American soil where 
the killing had taken place. Thus the name 
“Spot Resolutions.” The results of Polk’s 
message were negative, for the declaration 
of war was not voted. 


Spottsylvania Court-House (Va.), Bat- 
tle of.—After 2 days’ fighting in the Wil- 


‘derness, south of the Rapidan River, in 


Virginia, Grant attempted to turn Lee’s 
right flank and advance toward Richmond 
by way of Spottsylvania Court-House. 
This resulted in a series of battles. Lee 
discovered the movement of Grant’s army 
and reached Spottsylvania first. By May 
9, 1864, Grant had his army concentrated 
near Spottsylvania. Hancock commanded 
the right, Warren the center, and Sedg- 
wick the left. The latter was killed on the 
9th while placing his artillery, and Wright 
succeeded him in command of the Sixth 
Army Corps. May 10 and 11 there was des- 
ultory fighting, skirmishing, and maneuver- 
ing for positions. Grant’s losses during the 
10th are supposed to have exceeded 10,000 
men, and Lee’s are also supposed to have 
been severe. The morning of May 12 
opened with an advance by Hancock’s col- 
umn, which surrounded and captured with 
the salient an entire division (Gen. Ed- 
ward Johnson’s) of 3,000 Confederates, in- 
cluding 2 generals and between 30 and 40 
guns. The fighting of this day was as se- 
vere as any during the war. Lee made five 
furious assaults in quick succession, with 
the view of dislodging Hancock and Wright 
from the captured salient. From dawn till 
dusk the battle raged. The Federal assault 
on the Confederate line was checked. It 
was renewed without success on the 18th. 
After -several days of maneuvering and 
having received reenforcements enough te 
make up for his losses, Grant, on the 20th 
and 21st of May, moved southward toward 
the North Anna River. The Federal losses 
in the battle of Spottsylvania Court-House, 
including the conflicts at Todd’s Tavern, 
Corbin’s Bridge, Alsop’s Farm, Laurel Hill, 
Po River, Ny River, the angle of the salient, 
Piney Branch Church, Harris’s Farm, and 
Guiney’s Station, between May 8 and 21, 
1864, were officially reported as 2,725 killed’ 
13,416 wounded, and 2,258 missing, a total 
of 18,399. The Confederate losses, only 
partially reported, were (Ewell’s, John- 
son’s, and McGowan’s divisions), 4,001 
killed and wounded. 


Springfield (N. Y.), Battle of.—June 6. 
1780, Generals Sterling, Knyphausen, 
Mathews, and Tryon left Staten Island with 
5,000 men to attack Washington’s army at 
Morristown, N. J. Sterling was killed and 
Knyphausen took command. He advanced 
to within half a mile of Springfield, har- 
assed all the way by the settlers and_mi- 
litia. Sir Henry Clinton returned to. New 
York on June 17 from Charleston, 8S, C., 
and prepared to join Knyphausen. On June 


Springfield 


93 the British advance was made in two 
columns. The American outposts Were 
forced back upon Springfield, which the 
British burned, and then retreated to Staten 
Island. The British loss amounted to about 
150, the American to 83. 


Springfield, Ohio, act to establish port, 
of delivery at, vetoed, 5002. 


Squadron: 
African, instructions to officers of, 
referred to, 2173, 3071. 
Asiatic. (See Manila Harbor, Battle 
of.) 4 
Home, proposed extension of duties 
of, referred to, 2129. 


Mediterranean, referred to, 1905, 
1953. 
Pacific. (See Manila Harbor, Battle 


of.) 


Squatter.—One who takes possession of or 
“squats on” land, especially Government 
land, without ownership or easement rights. 
In the interest of public policy, and to en- 
courage settlement, a squatter may acquire 
permanent ownership of such land if unmo- 
lested in its cultivation for the period of 
statutory limitation. (See Squatter Sov- 
ereignty.) 


Squatter Sovereignty.—The rule allowed 
by custom, whereby squatters may acquire 
ownership to land. (See Squatter.) 


Squawksin Indians. (See 
Tribes.) 


Squi-aitl 
Tribes.) 


Squin-4h-mish Indians. 
Tribes.) 


Staff of Army. (See Army.) 


‘<«Stalwarts.’’—A term applied to the par- 
tizans who opposed the ‘Half-Breeds” (qa. 
v.). The “Stalwarts’’ were opposed to the 
withdrawal of troops from the Southern 
States, and favored the Spoils System (q. 
v.) as against the Civil Service. When Gar- 
field appointed a Collector of the Port of 
New York in defiance of the_ traditional 
method of first having a recommendation 
from the Senior Senator of the State of 
New York, Conkling, the Senior Senator 
from that state, resigned, as did also Platt, 
the Junior Senator. The bitterness engen- 
dered between the ‘‘Stalwarts’’ and the 
“Half-Breeds” may have been largely re- 
sponsible for the assassination of Garfield. 


Stamford Harbor, Conn., survey of, re- 
ferred to, 1043. 


Stamp Act.—An act of the British Parlia- 
ment passed in, 1765 and put into effect in 
the American Colonies Noy. 1 of that year. 
It levied on British subjects in America 
specifie sums for each of the common trans- 
actions of business. Deeds, bonds, notes 
of hand, indentures, insurance policies, 
leases, contracts of sale, etc., were not to 
be enforced by courts unless written on 
‘stamped paper bought of the officers of the 
Crown. Without stamped wills testamentary 
dispositions would be void ; without stamped 
receipts debts could not be acquitted ; vessels 
at sea without clearances written on 
stamped paper were liable to seizure and 


Indian 


Indians. (See Indian 


(See Indian 
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confiscation if they fell in with one of the 
King’s ships; only stamped newspapers 
could be exposed for sale; without stamped 
certificates marriages could not lawfully be 
contracted; unstamped writs and execu- 
tions had no force or effect; in short, the 
American citizen must have been daily pay- 
ing money into the British treasury at its 
stamp office or in respect to much of the 
protection which society undertakes to af- 
ford he was an outlaw. Under this act 
business was suspended, The people _ab- 
solutely refused to use the stamps. Ben- 
jamin Franklin presented a petition of the 
colonists to the House of Commons, and 
on March 18, 1766, the stamp act was re- 
pealed. The agitation resulting from_the 
act was one of the leading causes in effect- 
ing the Revolution. 


Stamp-Act Congress.—A body which met 
at New York Oct. 7, 1765, composed of 
delegates from all the Colonies except Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, New Hampshire, 
and Georgia. There were 26 members, in- 
cluding 4 from New York, 2 each from 
Rhode Island and Delaware and 3 each 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and South 
Carolina. Timothy Ruggles, of Massa- 
chusetts, was chosen president. The mani- 
festoes issued by this congress were ‘“‘A 
Declaration of the Rights and Grievances 
of the Colonists of America,’’ an address to 
the King, a memorial to the House of 
Lords, and a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, all of a loyal and respectful tone. 
The congress adjourned Oct. 25. 


Stamps. (See Division of Stamps.) 


Stand-Patters.—A term applied to members 
of political parties who can not be in- 
duced to subscribe to any change of policy 
or to progress. The term~-became used 
especially in the administration of Taft to 
describe those Republicans who opposed 
changes in the tariff and in other methods of 
government which were demanded by the 
more radical element among the Republicans. 
Standard Oil Case-—-Antagonism to the 
Standard Oil Company for attempting to 
gain a monopoly by crushing competition 
and for dishonest, discriminatory and un- 
fair business methods came to a head with 
an investigation by the Bureau of Cor- 
poration authorized by Congress in Febru- 
ary, 1905. 


The report, submitted in May, 1906, said: 
“The Standard Oil Company has habitually 
received and is now receiving, secret rates 
and other unjust and illegal discrimina- 
tions. Many of these discriminations were 
clearly in violation of the interstate com- 
merce laws, and others, whether technical- 
ly illegal or not, had the same effect upon 
competitors. These discriminations have 
been so long continued, so secret, so in- 
geniously applied to new conditions of 
trade, and so large in amount as to make 
it’ certain that they were due to concerted 
action by the Standard Oil Company and 
the railroads.” ’ 


_A second investigation of the Standard 
Oil Company was undertaken by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at the request 
of Congress, and their report was submit. 
ted Jan. 28, 1907. It stated: “The sworn 
testimony before us abundantly confirms 
the conclusions reached by the Commission- 
er of Corporations. The ruin of competi. 
tors has been a distinct part of the policy 
of the Standard Oil Company in the past, 
systematically and persistently pursued. It 
has maintained a system of espionage over 


Standard Oil 


the shipments of its rivals; it has ruined 
competitors by means of local competition, 
that is by reducing prices in the field of 
operation of its rivals, while maintaining 
prices elsewhere; it has pursued the policy 
of molding public opinion by purchasing 
space in newspapers and printing innocent 
looking articles setting forth the benefits 
conferred by the Standard Oil Company ; 
it has induced the railroads to purchase all 
their lubricating oil from it at a double 
price, thus securing a profit very much like 
a rebate; it has paid employees of its 
rivals for information, and has sold differ- 
ent grades of oil out of the same barrel.” 


Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of 
Corporations, presented a report May 20, 
1907, dealing mainly with the Standard Oil 
pipe lines. It showed these lines to consist of 
40,000 miles of trunk lines and feeders; 
and it pointed out that, while the Standard 
Oil Company had no monopoly in the pro- 
duction of oil, it transported through its 
pipe lines 90 per cent of the oil from the 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio fields and 
98 per cent of that from’the Kansas-Okla- 
homa fields. Its monopoly was also shown 
to consist in the fact that it refined about 
86 per cent of all the oil refined in the 
United States. The extent of these pipe 
lines was believed to prevent the construc- 
tion of rival pipe lines. Commissioner Smith 
estimated that a charge of 20 cents per 
barrel would cover the cost of transporta- 
tion from Lima, Ohio, to the seaboard, and 
yield 10 per cent on the investment. The 
actual charge was shown to be 534 cents 
per barrel. 


Early in 1907 the Attorney-General of 
the United States brought suit against the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, in the 
District Court at Chicago, under the El- 
kins law forbidding discrimination and the 
giving of rebates by common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate traffic. The action was 
based on the report of Commissioner Gar- 
field, mentioned above, which related to the 
shipments of oil from the great refineries 
of Whiting, Indiana, to the southwestern 
market, by way of East St. Louis, Illinois, 
where the oil came into competition with the 
product of the Kansas and Oklahoma fields. 


This region was reached by three com- 
peting railroads, the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois, the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, and the Chicago and Alton. Each 
road had filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and kept posted at its 
freight offices a class rate of 18 cents per 
100 pounds, but their books showed that 
they had given the Standard Oil Company 
a commodity rate on oil of 6 or 6} cents 

. per hundred, Each company had its own 
methods of concealing the true charge. 
Commissioner Garfield stated that the 
“whole scheme of the 6 cent rate, includ- 
{ng both the failure to_file tariffs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and _ the 
secret methods of billing, were devised at 
the suggestion and with the knowledge of 
the Standard Oil Company and primarily 
for the purpose of concealing the extraor- 
dinarily low rates from its competitors. 


The defense plead that “these rates were 
not solicited Ser accepted knowingly with 
the intention of violating the law; that the 
law did not forbid a shipper to take di- 
rectly from a carrier a rate less than the 
published rate, the purpose of the law be- 
ing to prevent indirect methods and secret 
devices; the company could have secured 
rates as low as those accepted over the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy or over 
the Chicago and Hastern Illinois, and that 
the Pikins law, under which the suit was 
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brought, was nullified by the He 
subsequently passed.” The case geet dt 
specifically on the transit of a car of oil 
from Whiting, Indiana, over the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad, at the six-per-cent rate. 
April 13, after deliberating two hours, the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty on 1,462 
counts. Before determining the amount ef 
the fine, secre Landis demanded evidence 
of the actual ownership of the Standard 
Oil Company. of Indiana. This was shown 
to be the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. Judge Landis then, on August 3 
imposed the maximum fine of $20,000 on 
each count, an aggregate of $29,240,000. 
The defendant company appealed the case 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals. for the 
seventh circuit, and on July 22, 1908, 
Judge ‘Peter L. Grosscup, of Illinois, two 
other judges concurring, handed down an 
opinion reversing the finding of the District 
Court, holding that the court below erred 
in its ruling that a shipper may be con- 
victed of re-accepting a concession from 
the lawful published rate, even though it 
was not shown that the shipper knew what 
the lawful published rate was; its ruling 
that the number of offenses is the number 
of carloads of property transported, irre- 
spective of the question whether each car- 
load is the whole or only a part of a single 
transaction; and its ruling that the large- 
ness of the fine imposed was due to the 
effect to reach and punish a party that 
was not before the court. 


Judge Grosscup declared the fine im- 
posed by Judge Landis “an abuse of ju- 
dicial discretion.” The validity of the 
courts’ reasoning was universally dis- 
cussed. President Roosevelt pronounced 
the ruling of Judge Grosscup “a gross mis- 
carriage of justice.” The Government ap- 
plied to the Circuit Court of Appeals for a 
rehearing, which was denied, and on Novy. 
20, 1908, Attorney-General Bonaparte peti- 
tioned the United States Supreme Court for 
a writ of certiorari. This petition was dis- 
missed Jan. 4, 1909, leaving the ease to 
be retried in the District Court. 


Judge McCall, in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Jackson, Tenn., Nov. 17, 1910, 
instructed the jury to bring in a verdict of 
not guilty. 


Standard Oil Company: 
Competition crushed out by, 7296. ' 
Efforts of, to shape publie opinion, 
7138. 
Secret rates given by railroads to, 
7293. ‘ 
Untruthful statements by, 7133. 


Standard Time.—According to the stand- 
ard time, which was adopted by agreement 
at 12 o’clock on November 18, 1883, by all 
the principal railroads of the United 
States, the continent_is divided into five 
longitudinal belts, and a meridian of time 
is. fixed for each belt. These meridians are 
fifteen degrees of longitude, or one hour’s 
time apart. The time divisions are called 
intercolonial time, eastern time, central 
time, mountain time, and Pacific time. 
Eastern Maine, New Brunswick and Nova. 
Scotia use the sixth meridian; the Canadas. 
New England, the Middle States, Virginia 
and the Carolinas use the foil bine Fett 
meridian, which is that of Philadelphia; 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Texas, Kansas 
and the larger part of Nebraska and Da- 
kota use the nineteenth meridian, which is 
that of New Orleans; the territories to 
the western border of Arizona and Mon- 
tana go by the time of the one hundred 
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and fifth meridian, which is that of Den- 
ver; and the Pacific States employ the one 
hundred and twentieth meridian. In pass- 
ing from one time-belt to another a per- 
son’s watch will be an hour too fast or too 
slow, according to the direction in which 
he is traveling. This new system, which 
has reduced the time standards from fifty- 
three to five, was suggested by Professor 
Abbe, of the Signal Service Bureau at 
Washington, and was elaborated by Dr, A 
P. Barnard, of Columbia University, New 
York. 


Standards, Bureay, of. 
Standards.) 


Standing Rock Reservation, opening of, 
8047. 


Standpatism denounced, 8818. 


Star Chamber.—Used as an adjective be- 
fore “Proceeding,” “Conference,” ‘‘Delibera- 
tion,” or the like, the term means that the 
session is secret and, presumably, for some 
selfish purpose,—not for the interest of the 
public. 


Star Routes.—Star Routes are those mail 
routes of the United States Government 
on which, owing to lack of railroad or 
steamboat facilities, the mail is carried 
on horseback or wagons. They are called 
star routes because in the route books of 
the Post-Office Department they are marked 
with three groups of four stars each, the 
groups being intended to signify ‘‘celerity, 
certainty, and security” in this method of 
carrying the mail. (Seealso PostalService.) 


Star Route Trials—Early in 1881 vague 
rumors were in circulation of extensive 
fraud in this service. It was said that 
there was a “ring” to defraud the gov- 
ernment. Included in it were some of 
the large contractors, the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, Thomas J. Brady, 
some ‘subordinates in the department, 
Senator Stepnen W. Dorsey, of Arkansas, 
and others. Brady resigned April 20, 1881. 
Proceedings in one of the principal cases 
were begun against the conspirators, but 
they were dismissed on account of irreg- 
ularity in the form of the action. WHarly 
in 1882 several persons were arrested for 
furnishing fraudulent bonds on the bids for 
service, and indictments were found against 
Brady, Stephen W. Dorsey, John W. Dorsey, 
John M. Peck and John R. Miner, who 
had made the bids; H. M. Vaile, a sub- 
contractor; M. C. Rerdell, S. W. Dorsey’s 
secretary ; Turner, a clerk in Brady’s office ; 
and against one of the principal contractors. 
The method by which,,as charged, the gov- 
ernment was defrauded consisted in first 
obtaining the contracts for the routes, and 
in subsequently having the payments vastly 
increased, in compensation for additional 
mail trips per week, and faster time on 
each trip. This latter was called ‘ex- 
pediting’’ the route. The Dorsey combina- 
tion, as the conspirators were popularly 
called, eontrolled one hundred and thirty- 
four Star Routes, on which the original 
compensation was $143,169. 
ing the number of trips beyond what the 
locality required and by ‘‘expediting” 
them, this amount had been increased to 
$622,808. On one route the compensation 
had been increased from $398 to $6,133.50 ; 
the revenue derived therefrom by the gov- 
ernment was $240. 

The cases came up for trial in the 
District of Columbia, June 1, 1882. The 
government employed special counsel to aid 
the district attorney, and the defendants, 
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too, were represented by eminent lawyers. 
After a protracted trial, the case was sub- 
mitted to the jury on Sept. 8; as they 
were not able to agree as to all of the de- 
fendants, they were kept out until Sept. 
11, on which day the Adm | judge, 
Wylie, deeming an agreement on all the de- 
fendants unlikely, accepted the verdict. 
Peck and Turner, were found not guilty; 
Miner and Rerdell, guilty; as to the Dor- 
seys, Vaile and Brady there was a disa- 
greement. Preparations were at once made 
for a new trial in the cases in which there 
had been a disagreement and the motions 
of the counsel of Miner and Rerdell for a 
new trial were granted. The second trial 
began in December, 1882. Rerdell, on 
this trial, pleaded guilty and turned state’s 
evidence. On June 12, 18838, the case was 
given to the jury, and on the 14th a verdict 
of not guilty was rendered. In April, 1883, 
W. P. Kellogg, ex-Senator from Louisiana, 
and Brady were indicted for receiving 
money for services in relation to a Star 
Route contract. The cases never resulted 
in a conviction. 


At the conclusion of the first of these 
trials charges of attempted bribery of the 
jury, both on behalf of the government 
and of the defense, were made. The fore- 
man.of the first jury, Dickson, and another 
juror, claimed to have been approached on 
behalf: of the government, and still an- 
other juror on behalf of the defense. Be- 
fore the first trial had ended Dickson had 
made a sworn statement of the facts in his 
case, and it was charged that he had used 
it in the jury-room for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the verdict, The Department of 
Justice investigated the cases, and declared 
its belief that no government officials were 
involved; it implied that all the attempts 
had been for the purposes of the defense. 
Dickson was subsequently indicted for at- 
tempting corruptly to influence the jury. 


Star Spangled Banner.—A patriotic song 
written by Francis Scott Key, of Baltimore 
(q. Vv.) on the night of Sept. 13, 1814, dur- 
ing the bombardment of Fort McHenry by 
the British. Key had gone under a flag of 
truce to solicit ‘the release of some friends 
who had been seized by the English Ad- 
miral Cochrane during the attack on the 
city of Washington. Upon Key’s arrival 
the British fleet was about to begin the 
attack on Fort McHenry, and though his 
request for the release of his friends was 
granted, Admiral Cochrane refused to al- 
low him or his friends to leave the ship 
before the battle. During the excitement of 
the bombardment *Key wrote the famous 
Song on the back of a letter. It was pub- 
lished and sung at the theatres to the tune - 
of ‘‘Anacreon in Heaven.” 


Stars and Bars.—The flag of the Confed- 


erate States of America. The first provi- 
sional Senate recommendéd that “the flag 
of the Confederate States shall consist of 
a red field with a white space extendin 
horizontally through the center and equa 
in width to one-third the width of the 
flag.” The Union was a blue square ex- 
tending across the upper red and the white 
stripe. in the blue square nine stars were 
arranged in a circle. The bars were, by 
their colors, red and white, intended to 
express the qualities of courage and purity. 
The blue field of the union expressed forti- 
tude, and the nine stars represented the num- 
of States in the Confederacy. It was 
first displayed March 4, 1861, simulta- 
neously with the inauguration of Lincoln, 
being unfurled over the statehouse at 
Montgomery, Ala. In 1863, the Stars and 
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Bars too closely resembling the Stars and 
Stripes, the Confederate Cogaress adopted a 
white flag with one blue star in the center. 
Another variation commonly used was a 
white field with blue diagonal stripes and 
white stars, and a piece of fringe at the 
outer edge. Some of the army corps adopt- 
ed a battle flag with a red ground, aoe 
diagonal cross, and white stars. 


Stars and Stripes. (See Flag.) 
State Banks. (See Banks, State.) 


State Constitutions. (See Constitu- 
tions, State.) 


State Courts. (See Courts, State.) 


State Debts, Assumption of.—Early in 
the second session of the First Congress 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, recommended that in order to restore 
public credit the Federal Government should 
fund and pay the foreign debt of the Con- 
federation ($13,000,000), the domestic debt 
($42,000,000) and also that it assume and 
pay the unpaid debt of the States. Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and South Carolina favored the plan. 
Virginia strongly opposed the latter clause. 
She was sustained in her opposition by 
Maryland, Georgia, and New Hampshire. 
The influence of North Carolina thrown 
against the measure defeated it for the 
time, but it was revived later, and passed 
Aug. 4, 1790, it was claimed, by a com- 
bination of its friends with those of the 
measure locating the Federal capital on 
the Potomac. The amount authorized to 
be assumed by the Government in the 
liquidation of the State debts was $21,500,- 
000, but the amount actually assumed was 
$3,250,000 less than that sum, 


State Debts: 

Contracted abroad, discussed, 1940. 

Guaranty of, by General Govern- 
ment discussed, 2064. 

Injure public credit, 2061. 

Referred to, 1769. 

Repudiation of contracts referred to, 
1962. i 


State, Department of.—This Department 
of the federal government had its origin 
in a Committee of Correspondence, which 
was appointed Noy. 29, 1775, to invoke for- 
eign aid in behalf of the American Colonies. 
This committee was succeeded by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, which was cre- 
ated by an act of the Continental Con- 
gress, April 17, 1777. ‘‘A plan for the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs’? was reported 
to Congress in January, 1781, and the De- 
partment was organized Aug. 10 of that 
year; Robert R. Livingston was made Sec- 
retary and he filled the position until June 
4, 1783. On the retirement of Livingston 
the Department of Foreign Affairs prac- 
tically ceased to exist for about a syear, 
Congress managing the foreign relations o 
the country through committees. Sept. 21, 
1784, John Jay was appointed Secretary 
and the functions of the office were re- 
vived. 

After the acceptance of the Constitution 
Gongress passed a law entitled ‘‘an act for 
establishing an Hxecutive Department to 
be denominated the Department of Foreign 
Affairs.’ This became a law on July 27, 
1789, and John Jay, being in charge of the 
old Department, was continued temporarily 
in charge of the new one. ‘The existence 
of this Department, however, was destined 
. to be brief, for on Sept. 15 following, an 
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act of Congress was approved which pro- 
vided that ‘‘the Executive Department ae 
nominated the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, shall hereinafter be denominated the 
Department of State, and the principal offi- 
cer shall hereafter be called the Secretary 
of State,’ and on Sept. 26 Thomas Jef- 
ferson was made Secretary. 


The Secretary of State is charged, under 
the direction of the President, with duties 
appertaining to correspondence with the 
public ministers and the consuls of the 
United States, and with the representa- 
tives of foreign powers accredited to the 
United States; and to negotiations of 
whatever character relating to the _for- 
eign atairs of the United States. He is 
also the medium of correspondence be- 
tween the President and the chief execu- 
tives of the several states of the United 
States; he has the custody of the Great 
Seal of the United States, and counter- 
signs and affixes such seal to all executive 
proclamations, to various commissions, and 
to warrants for the extradition of fugitives 
from justice. He is also the custodian of 
the treaties made with foreign States, and 
of the laws of the United States. He 
grants and issues passports, and exequaturs 
to foreign consuls in the United States are 
issued through his office. He publishes 
the laws and resolutions of ongress, 
amendments to the Constitution, and proc- 
lamations declaring the admission of new 
states into the Union. 


The scope of the department has been so 
enlarged that it is now the most important 
branch of the government, though many of 
its original functions have been transferred 
to other departments. 


According to the law of April 10, 1790, 
the Department was given charge of the 
ier business, which it retained until 
849, when the work was given over to 
the new Department of the Interior. A 
law passed May 31, 1790, made the De- 
partment of State the repository of maps, 
charts, and books for which copyright 
might be granted by United States district 
courts, but in 1859. these records were 
turned over to the Department of the In- 
terior and later ‘to the Library of Con- 
gress, where the business is now con- 
ducted. From 1790 until 1850 the De- 
partment also cared for the enumeration 
of the census, but in the latter year that 
work was given to the Department of the 
Interior, from w‘nich, in 1903, it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. ‘Territorial affairs were also under 
the care of the Department of State until 
the organization of the Department of the 
Interior in 1849. 


In 1853 an Assistant Secretary of State 
was provided by law with power to act 
as Secretary during the latter’s absence or 
during an interregnum. A Second Assist- 
ant Secretary was provided for in 1866, 
and in 1875 the office of Third Assistant 
Secretary was created. 


In 1848 the office of Examiner of Claims 
was created, whose duties were to examine 
claims of our citizens against foreign gov- 
ernments and of foreigners against our Gov- 
ernment, but when the Department of Jus- 
tice was formed, in 1870, this office passed 
under its jurisdiction. In 1891 the title 
of this office was changed to Solicitor for 
the Department of State. In 1856 the Sta- 
tistical Office of the Department of State 
was established; in 1874 the title was 
changed to Bureau of Statistics and a year 
later it was again changed to the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce and in 1903 trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce 
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and Labor and made a part of its Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The Bureau of Indexes 
was established in 1870, the Bureau of Ac- 
counts in 1873; and the Bureau of Rolls 
and Library_in 1874. Work originally 
done by the Home Bureau has since been 
given to the Passport Bureau and the Bu- 
reau of Appointments. Other important 
Bureaus are the Diplomatic Bureau which 
has charge of all correspondence between 
the Department and our diplomatic agents 
abroad and foreign diplomatic agents in the 
United States, prepares treaties, etc.; and 
the Consular Bureau. The Bureau of 
Trade Relations was established in 1903 
to manage the work of the consular officials 
in obtaining reports for the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. Under this de- 
partment are also placed the United States 
Representatives on International Tribunals 
of Egypt, and the Bureau of American Re- 
publies. 


Following is a list of the Secretaries of 


State and the Presidents under whom they 
served 


Lod 

a3 

PRESIDENT Secretary of State ad 
A 

Washington|Thomas Jefferson, Virginia....... 1789 
eS Edmund Randolph, Virginia..... 1794 

ee Timothy Pickering, Mass....... 1795 
Adams.... CS wo ee ae 1797 
« ....|John Marshall, Virginia..........|1800 
Jefferson...|James Madison, Virginia......... 1801 
Madison.. .|Robert Smith, Maryland.........|1809 
S ...|James Monroe, Virginia... . 1811 
Monroe....|John Quincy Adams, Mass. . . {1817 
J.Q.Adams |Henry Clay, Kentucky.......... 1825 
Jackson....|Martin Van Buren, New York...|1829 
« ....|Edward Livingston, Louisiana. . .|1831 

« _',...|Louis McLane, Delaware........ 1833 

« ;.+.{John Forsyth, Georgia. .....1.1.. 1834 
Van Buren. & op Gast: EN SLSoM 
Harrison. ..|Daniel Webster,* Massachusetts. .|1841 
Tyler*.....|Hugh S. Legare, South Carolina.. ,|1843 
« ......JAbel P. Upshur, Virginia.........|1843 

« ......\John C. Calhoun, S. Carolina. . .|1844 
Polk’. 2.08 James Buchanan, Pennsylvania.. .|1845 
Taylor.....|John M, Clayton, Delaware..... 1849 
Fillmore...|Daniel Webster, Massachusetts... |1850 
« ...)/Edward Everett, Massachusetts. .|1852 
Pierce... ..|William L. Marcy, New York... :|1853 
Buchanan..|Lewis Cass, Michigan........... 1857 
c ..|Jeremiah S. Black, Pennsylvania. ,|1860 
Lincoln... .|William H. Seward, New York...|1861 
Johnson. . . iy & ... {1865 
Grant......|Elihu B. Washburn, Illinois... ... 1869 
« . .2..«.|/Hamilton Fish, New York... >>... 1869 
Hayes... ..|William M. Evarts, New York. . .|1877 
Garfield. ..|James G. Blaine, Maine......... 1881 
Arthur. ...|F.T. Frelinghuysen, New Jersey. .|1881 
Cleveland .|Thomas F. Bayard, Delaware... .|1885 
B. Harrison|James G. Blaine, Maine......... 1889 
4 John W. Foster, Indiana......... 1892 
Cleveland .|Walter Q. Gresham, Illinois. ..... 1893 
G .|Richard Olney, Massachusetts. . .|1895 
McKinley .|John Sherman, Ohio............./1897 
. .|William R. Day, Ohio. 1897 

si el JohbnthHayAOlio seca oo ae 1898 
Roosevelt... ? doled ids niece aphtons 1901 
; “ ..|Hlihu Root, New York.......... 1905 
. ..|Robert Bacon, New York........ 1909 
Taft.......|Philander C. Knox, Penn....... 1909 
Wilson....|William J. Bryan, Nebraska....../1913 
“| ....!/Robert Lansing, New York...... 1915 


rae Bainbridge Colby, New Jersey ...|1920 
Harding ../Charles E. Hughes, New York.. .|1921 


* Daniel Webster also continued by President 
Tyler in 1841 until appointment of successor. 


For more detailed information of the 
scope of the activities of the State De- 
partment consult the Index references to 
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the Presidents’ Messages and Encyclopedic 
articles under the following headings : 


Admission of States. 

Ambassadors. 

Archives. 

Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

Citizenship Bureau. 

Claims, Court of. 

Commerce Court. 

Consular Appoint- 
ments. 

Consular Bureau. 

Consular Conven- 
tions. 

Consular Service. 

Consuls. 

Copyright. 

Counselor, State 
Department. 

Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service. 

Diplomatic Appoint- 
ments. 

Diplomatic Bureau. 

Director of Consular 
Service. 

Egypt, Tribunals of. 


Great Seal of the 
United States. 
Information Bureau. 
Latin American and 
Mexican Divisions. 


Library of Con- 
gress. 
Naturalization. 


Near Hastern Divi- 


sion. 
Neutral Rights. 
Passports. 
Patents. 
Presidential 
sion. 
Proclamations. 
Second Assistant 
Secretary of State. 
Solicitor for the 
State Department. 
State Rights and 
State Sovereignty. 
Third Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. 
Trade Adviser. 
Trade Information 


Succes- 


Exequaturs. and Publicity. 
Extradition. Treaties. 

Extradition Treaties. Western European 
Far Eastern Affairs. 


Division. 
Foreign Relations. ‘ 


State, Department of: 


Agents employed by, without express 
provisions of law, 2004, 2134. 

Amount charged to, for service ren- 
dered by naval vessels, 3660. 

Appropriations and expenditures of, 
referred to, 4381. 

Building for— 
Construction and 

4301, 4524, 4638. 
Illustration of, frontispiece, 
ume VII. 

Recommended, 2704, 4060. 

Carriages, horses, etc., maintained by, 
6862. 

Change in. laws relating to manage- 
ment of, referred to, 4587. 

Changes made in force of, referred 
to, 6178. 

Clerks in, referred to, 8585, 3799, 4654. 

Contingent fund of bureaus in, esti- 
mates for, referred to, 5120. 

Historical archives in, 6099. 

Historical manuscripts in, plan for 
publishing, referred to, 5198. 

Increase of work of, 7022. 

Legal services, amount paid for, by, 
referred to, 3828. 

Library in, referred to, 4740. 

Officers commissioned by, referred 
to, 4003. 

Officers in, referred to, 4332. 

Public records in, means for preser- 
vation of, referred to, 4113. : 

Reorganization of, 7420, 7767. 

Salaries and expenses of, referred to, 
3892. 

Substitutes in employment of, re- 
ferred to, 4975. 


completion of, 


Vol- 


(ct a ee f 
| Department of State 


Secretary of State 


Special matters 


‘ The Counselor 
Affairs of law and policy 


Far Eastern 


Relations 
with belligerents: 
affecting trade 


Information Bureau f 
Assistant Secretary of State 


Director of Second 
the Consular Service Assistant Secretary 


Third 
Assistant Secretary 


Solicitor 


Diplomatic 
Chief Clerk : 
Appointments 


Latin American 
Consular Near Eastern 


and Claims 


Appointments Mexican Divisions Bureau Trade Advisers 


Diplomatic 
,of Accounts Office 


Division 


Consular Western European 


Bureau Bureau Division 


Trade 


Information 


Supervision 3 
Administration ~ Ceremonial 


Naruralizati 
of Mail Law Clerk aturalization 


and Publicity « Citizenship of Departments 


International 


Emergency 


Miscellaneous 


Bureau 


‘Conferences 


Fund Legal. Matters 


‘ 
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State Rights. 


Trade factor, 7415, 7502, 7599. 


Transfer of— 
Patent Office from, to Attorney- 
General, recommended, 2265. 
Portion of business of, recom- 
mended, 1024, 2704. 

Territorial affairs from, to Interior 
Department spurge 4060, 
4145. 


State of the Union, discussed be Presi- 


dent— 

Adams, J. Q., 865, 916, 944, 978. 

Arthur, 4822. 

Buchanan, 2967, 
3157, 3191, 3200. 

Cleveland, 4909, 5858, 6146. 

Fillmore, 2613. 

Grant, 3981, 4050, 4107, 4138, 4238, 
4259, 4286 4353. 

Harrison, Benjamin, 5467, 5542, 5741. 

Hayes, 3656, 3690, 3755, 3799. 

Jackson, 1005, 1063, 1107, 1154, 1366, 
1511. 

Jefferson, 316, 344, 349, 373. 

Johnson, "3551, 3570, 3589, 3593, 3643, 
3756, 3837, 3871. 

Lincoln, 3245, 3255, 3334, 3389, see 

McKinley, 6307. 

Madison, 524, 552, 558. 

Monroe, 623, 642, 667, 776, 791, 817. 

Pierce, 2740, 2806, 2874, 2930. 

Polk, 2321, 2382, 2479. 

Roosevelt, 6645, 6709, 6710, 6894, 
6973. 

Taylor, 2547. 

Tyler, 1927, 2047, 2110, 2187. 

Van Buren, 1596, 1700, 1746, 1819, 

Washington, 95, 175, 205. 


3028, 3051, ‘3083, 


State, Secretary of: 


Appointments by, referred to, 1965. 

Flag for, 8887. 

Letter to, regarding Lousiana proy- 
ince, 336. 

Report of, 26, 334, 384, 430, 637, 652, 
1131, 6346. 

South America, visited by, 7059, 
8887. 


War administration details vested in, 
8371 


State, War and. Navy Building: 


Construction of, 4301, 4524, 4638. 
Illustration of, frontispiece, Volume 
vil. 


Staten Island, sale of fortifications on, 


to United States proposed, 934. 


and State Governments.) 


States of the Church. (See Italy; Pa- 


pal States.) 


States of the Union. (See also the sev- 


eral States): t 


eit of the United States with, 


- 
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(See Powers of Federal 


States 


Aect— 

Containing provisions denying 
certain right to protect them- 
selves with militia, discussed, 
3670, 3871. 

Granting lands to— 

For benefit of insane persons ve- 
toed, 2780. 

Reasons for applying pocket ve- 
to, 1275. 

To provide colleges in, vetoed, 
3074. 

To pay moneys collected under di- 
rect tax of 1861 to Territories, 
District of Columbia, and, ve- 
toed, 5422. 

To settle claims of, reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto to, 1200. 
Admission, of, see article ‘Admission 

of States. 

Admission of, discussed and recom- 

mendations regarding, 3033, 3086. 

Agitation in, growing out of slavery 
discussed. (See Slavery.) 

Alliances’ between, discouraged, 209. 

Amicable relations between, desired, 

2806. 

Area of, and extent of public domain 

in,-referred to, 2768. 

Commerce between, discussed, 3560. 
Constitutional rights of. (See pow- 
ers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments.) 
Debts contracted by, abroad, dis- 
cussed, 1940. 

Guaranty of, by General Govern- 
ment, discussed, 2064. 

Injure public credit, 2061. 

Referred to, 1769. 

Repudiation of contracts by, re- 
ferred to, 1962. 

Disbursements” made within Terri- 

tories and, 1045. 

Education in. (See Education.) 


‘Federal Government in, uniform op- 


eration of, suggested, 1024, 

Funds deposited with— E 

May be necessary to use portion 
of, 1458. 

Not intended as a gift, 1458. 

Referred to, 1823. 

Governments to be reestablished in | 
Southern States. (See Confederate 
States.) 

Indebtedness of, to United States re- 
ferred to, 379. 

Insurrection, existence of, in certain, 
proclaimed, 3238, 3293, 3366. 
Proclamations declaring’ insurree- 

tion at an end, 3515, 3627, 3632. 
Tax upon real estate in, declared 
a lien on same, 3293. 
Lands— 
Granted to— 
For educational purposes, 1029, 
1045, 3587, 4206. 


States 


In aid of internal improve- 
ments, etc., discussed, 4065, 
4206, 5380. 

Purchased in, by United States re- 

ferred to, 892, 893. 

Legislation to secure property and 
enforce law in, recommended, 4081. 

Measures and weights of, sets of, 
made for, 1477. 

Payment or assumption of stocks of, 
by -General Government referred 
to, 1907. ; 

_Powers of. (See Powers of, Federal 
and State Governments.) 
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States 


(See Reconstruction; the several 
States.) 


Restoration of Southern States. 
(See Provisional Governors; Res- 
toration.) 


Right of certain, to representation 
in Congress, discussed, 3644. 

Secession discussed. (See Secession.) 

~ Sectional agitation in, mediation of 

Virginia for. settlement of, dis- 
cussed, 3192, 

Slavery in. (See Slavery.) 

Suability of, amendment, of Consti- 


Prisoners in, provisions for. (See tution relative to, 250. 
Imprisonment.) Surplus revenue should be appor- 
Reconstruction of Southern States. tioned among, 1014, 1077. 
Admitted Area Population 
States to the Square Nickname. Flower. 
Union. Miles. Jan.1, 1920 
1. Delaware ....!/Dec. 7 1787 2,370 223,003/Diamond ...|Peach Blossom 
2. Pennsylvania .|/Dec. 12, 1787 45,126 8,720,017|Keystone .. 
3. New Jersey...|Dec. 18, 1787 8,224 3,155,900|Red Mud ...] Violet 
a Empire State 
A= Georgia. +. .< Jan. 2, 1788 59,265 2,895,832] of the South|Cherokee Rose 
5. Connecticut ..|/Jan. 9, 1788 4,965 1,380,631)Nutmeg ....|/Mountain Laurel 
6. Massachusetts |Feb. 6, 1788 8.266 3,852,356/Old Bay..... May Flower 
7. Maryland ..../Apr. 28, 1788 1p yr 1,449,681/Old Line....|Blackeyed-Susan 
8. South Carolina|May 23, 1788 30,989 1,683,724] Palmetto ... 
9. New Hamp- : 
Shires see June 21, 1788 9,341 443,083)Granite ....|Purple Lilac 
10. Virginia ..... June 25, 1788 42,62 2,309,187|/Old Dominion | Dogwood 
11. New York....|July 26, 1788 49,204 10,384,829|Hmpire ..... Rose 
12. North Carolina|Nov. 21, 1789 52,426 2,559,123|/Tar Heel....|Daisy 
13.-Rhode Island.|May 29, 1790 1,248 604,397 ere Seer Violet 
reen Moun- 
14, Vermont ..... Mar. 4, 1791 9,564 352,428h tain ..... Red Clover 
15. Kentucky .. June 1, 1792 40,598 2,416,630|/Corn Cracker|Trumpet-Vine 
16. Tennessee June 1, 1796 42,022 2,337,885/Volunteer ... ; 
Ps UO Wee sve 6 © Feb. 19, 1803 41,040 5,759,394| Buckeye ....|Carnation 
18. Louisiana ..../Apr. 30, 1812 48,506 1,798,509|Pelican .....|Magnolia 
#9. Indianay.....|Dec.. 11, 1816 86,354 2,930,390] Hoosier .|Carnation 
20. Mississippi ..|Dec. 10, 1817 46,865 1,790,618|/Bayou . .|Magnolia 
21. Illinois ......|Dec. 3, 1818 56.665 6,485,280 Brerie) i Violet 
and of Flow- 
22. Alabama .,.../Dec. 14, 1819 51,998 2,348,174] © ers Golden Rod 
28. Maine .......|Nov. 15, 1820 33,040 768,014/Pine Tree...|Pine Cone 
24. Missouri ....|Aug. 10, 1821 69,420 3,404,055/ Bullion ..... 
25. Arkansas . June 15, 1836 53,335 1,752,204|Bear .......|Apple Blossom 
26. Michigan ....|Jan. 26, 1837 57,890 3,668,412] Wolverine ..|/Apple Blossom 
27. Florida ......|Mar. 3, 1845 58,666 968,471] Hyerglade ..| Orange Blossom 
2 sseeee.|Dec. 29, 1845] 265,896 4,663,228|Lone Star...|Blue Bonnet 
38: ieee weceee (Dec. 28, 1846 56,147 2,404,021) Hawkeye ...|Wild Rose 
30. Wisconsin ...|May 29, 1848 56,066 2,632,067| Badger ..... Violet — 
81. California ...|Sept. 9, 1850] 158,297 3,426,861 Golden .....|California Poppy 
32. Minnescta .,.|May 11, 1858 84,682 2,387,125|Gopher .....|Moccasin 
33. Oregon ......|Feb. 14, 1859 96,699 ,389|Web-Foot ...|Oregon Grape 
84. Kansas ......|Jan. 29, 1861 82,158 1,769,257] Garden ....| Sunflower 
35. inia.|June 19, 1863 24,170 1,463,701|Panhandle ..|Rhododendron 
36, eee a § Oct. 31, 1864 110,690 77,407|Sage Brush..|Sage Brush 
37. Nebraska ....|Mar. 1, 1867 77,520 1,296,372|Black Water.|Golden Rod 
38. Colorado ....|Aug. 1, 1876} 103,948 939,629] Centennial .| Columbine 
89. North Dakota.|Nov. 3, 1889 70,837 645,680)Cyclone .| Wild Rose 
40. South Dakota.|Nov. 3, 1889 77,615 636,547|Coyote ..... Anemone Patens 
41. Montana ....|Nov. 8, 1889} 146,572 548,889 Mountain ...|Bitter Root 
42. Washington ..|Nov. 11, 1889 69,127 1,356,621|Chinook. ....|Rhododendron 
AS UANO" bavete ves ..|July 3, 1890 84,313 431,866 Cet oes Aoeinee . 
97,914 194,402 ; Indian Paintbrush 
45, vin ne a ed 1? 1308 84,990 449,396|Mormon ....|Sego Lily 
46. Oklahoma |...|Nov. 16, 1907 130-957 2,028,283 Boomer C11. | Mistletoe 
j i. (Jan.. 6, 1912 f ’ do aa dee s 
48. eee .|Feb. 14, 1912} 113,956 333,903 Sahuaro 


States 


Constitutional amendment neces- 
sary for, recommended, 1015. 
Derangement arising from distri- 

bution of, 1707. 
Funds deposited with, not intend- 
ed as a gift, 808. 

May be necessary to use portion 
of funds deposited with, 1458. 
Table showing distribution of, 1479. 
Tide of population flows into new, 

2123. 

Union,and Confederate flags, return 
of, to respective States recom- 
mended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 

Weights and measures, sets of, made 

for, 1477. 


State Rights and State Sovereignty.— 
“State rights’ is the doctrine that every 
state is sovereign within the limits of its own 
sphere of action, made so by the declared 
will of the nation as expressed in the Con- 
stitution; and that the will of the nation, 
appropriately manifested, as provided in the 
Constitution, may change that _ sphere. 
“State sovereignty” is the doctrine that the 
states, at the formation of the Union, dele- 
gated a portion of their sovereignty to the 
National government, reserving the right to 
revoke the agency and to resume the ex- 
ercise of all the elements of sovereignty 
at any time by seceding. 

In the Constitution, the rights of the Na- 
tional government are distinctly stated; the 
rights of the state are limited only by 
the expressly declared national right. Pre- 
vious to the Civil War the term ‘state 
rights’’ was used to designate the idea of 
“state sovereignty,’’ and misuse has raised 
a prejudice in many minds even against 
the legitimate theory of ‘‘state rights’’ 
brought forward since that event. The 
arguments against ‘‘state sovereignty’? may 
be summarized as follows: The colonies did 
not fight each for its own independence, 
but each for the independence of all, as 
is shown by their joint action throughout, 
in military as well as civil matters. The 
sovereignty acquired in that struggle was 
never individually exercised, but all re- 
mained under the national sovereignty 
raised by the common fight for liberty. 
All the elements and insignia of sover- 
eignty were vested in the National govern- 
ment, as the power to declare war and 
peace and to coin money, and moreover 
the power to amend the Constitution, ex- 
cept in a very few particulars, was given 
to three-fourths of the states, and on the 
theory of state sovereignty this would im- 
ply the self-contradictory condition of a 
sovereign state voluntarily exposing itself 
to changes in its government without its 
consent to the change. It may be main- 
tained that secession would afford the need- 
ed relief; but if this had been the inten- 
tion, the consent of all the states to an 
amendment would have been required, since 
it must be presumed that the union was 
intended to endure. 


The doctrine of ‘‘state sovereignty’’ was 
ut forward at various times. (See Hart- 
ord Convention; Nullification.) Soon after 

«the nullification troubles it became the all: 
of slavery, and the result of the Civil 
War put it to rest forever. State sov- 
ereignty and secession finally disposed of, 
the theory of state rights as above out- 
lined could be developed. The danger of 
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Statuary Hall 


extreme particularism had been avoided; 
extreme centralization during the exercise 
of war powers by the President and Con- 
gress was inevitable. The Supreme Court 
holds the balance, and its adjudication has, 
since the war, laid down the relations of 
the states and the National government as 
above. 


State Socialism. (See Socialism.) 


States Relations Service, Agriculture 
Department.—Under a plan of reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture ap- 
proved by law of May 8, 1914, the States 
Relations Service was created. It has gen- 
eral charge of the department’s business 
with the State Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, and of certain other 
related functions. The act provides for a 
nation-wide system of instruction for the 
farming population in agriculture and home 
economics outside of the schools and colleges, 


The general lines of the extension system 
for the whole country have been well marked 
out, and embrace (1) the county agricul- 
tural agents, (2) the boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
(3) the movable schools, and (4) the sup- 
porting work of the college and department 
specialists. 


The appropriation for this work for the 
first year of its existence (1914) was 
$2,280,000. This was met by approximately 
$2,653,000 from the states. 


States Rights. (See Powers of Federal 
and State Governments.) 7 


Statistical Congress, International: 
At St. Petersburg, 4142, 4221. 
The Hague, 4082. 3 
Invitation to hold next meeting in 
United States recommended, 4142. 


Statistics, Bureau of.—A Bureau of the 


Department of Commerce and Labor. It 
was established in 1866 as a Bureau of 
the Treasury Department, but on the es- 
tablishment of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, in 1903, it was trans- 
ferred to that Department. It collects and 
publishes from time to time statistics of 
the commerce of the United States with 
foreign countries, immigration statistics, 
ete. Its annual statistical Abstract of the 
United States and reports on commerce 
and navigation are important documents, 
(See also Agriculture, Department of, and 
Crop Estimates, Bureau of.) : 


Statistics, Bureau of, act to establish, 


referred to, 4807. 


Statuary Hall, formerly the hall of the 
House of Representatives, was established 
as Statuary Hall by act of Congress of 
July 2, 1864. By this legislation a Na- 
tional Hall of Statuary was created, and 
the President was authorized to invite each 
state to contribute to the collection to be 
formed; two statues, in either marble or 
bronze, of deceased citizens of the state 
whom “for historic renown or from civil 
or military services’? the state should con- 
sider as worthy of commemoration in this 
National Hall of Statuary. 


The following is a list of statues pre. . 
sented by the states: ; 


Alabama—J. L. M. Curry. 
Arkansas—Uriah M,. Rose. 
Connecticut—Roger Sherman. 


I 


- 


Statuary Hall 


Connecticut—Jonathan Trumbull. 
Florida—John “W. Gorrie. 
Florida—E. Kirby Smith. 
Idaho—George L. Shoup. 
Illinois—James Shields. 
Illinois—Frances E. Willard. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton, 
Indiana—Lew Wallace. 
Iowa—James Harlan. 
Iowa—Samuel J, Kirkwood. 
Kansas—John J, Ingalls. 
Kansas—George W. Glick. 
Maine—William King. 
Maryland—Charles Carroll. 
Maryland—John Hanson. 
Massachusetts—Samuel Adams, 
Massachusetts—John Winthrop. 
Michigan—Lewis Cass. 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. 
Minnesota—Henry Mower Rice. 
Missouri—Francis P. Blair. 
Missouri—Thomas H. Benton. 
New Hampshire—John Stark. 
New Hampshire—Daniel Webster. 
New Jersey—Richard Stockton. 
New Jersey—Philip Kearny. 

New York—Robert R. Livingston. 
New York—George Clinton. 

North Carolina—Zebulon B. Vance. 
Ohio—James A. Garfield. 
Ohio—William Allen. 
Oklahoma—Sequoiah. 
Pennsylyania—J, P. G, Muhlenberg. 
Pennsylvania—Robert Fulton, 
Rhode Island—Nathanael Greene. 
Rhode Island—Roger Williams. 
South Carolina—John C. Calhoun. 
Texas—Stephen F. Austin. 
Texas—Samuel Houston. 
Vermont—Ethan Allen. 
Vermont—Jacob Collamer. 
Virginia—Washington. 
Virginia—R. E. Lee. 

West Virginia—John KE. Kenna. 
West Virginia—Francis H. Pierpont. 
Wisconsin—James Marquette. 

Works of art in the Capitol Building, 
Washington, haye been acquired by gift 
from private individuals interested in the 
preservation of the historical, biographical, 
or pictorial art of the nation; by the gift 
from states, as instanced by the statues of 
distinguished citizens forming the collec- 
tion in Statuary Hall, and by purchase by 
the’Government. A general supervision of 
the art works of the Capitol is exercised 
by the Joint Committee on the Library. 
This committee also has charge of acces- 
sions to the art works of the Capitol Build- 


ing, except as otherwise provided by law. 


Statues and Monuments: 
Clinton, George, statue of, presented 
to Congress by New York, 4214. 
Dinosaur proclaimed, 8087. © 
Garfield, James «, statue of, to be 
erected in Washington, 4795. 
Unveiling ceremonies, order re- 
garding, 5162. 
Liberty Enlightening the World. (See 
Liberty Enlightening the World.) 
Rawlins, John A., statue of, recom- 
mendations regarding erection of, 
4124, 
Thomas, George H., statue of, to be 
unveiled, 4509. 
Washington, George, statue of— 
To be erected at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, 4716. 
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Statutes 


To be placed in Capitol, 881, 1170, 
1910. 


Washington Monument. 
ington Monument.) 

Wooster, David, monument to mem- 
ory of, information regarding, 801. 

Yorktown, Va., monument at, re- 
ferred to, 4850. 


Status Quo Ante Bellum in Europe 
denouneed, 8271. 

Statute of Limitations should be re- 
pealed in criminal cases, 1492. 

Statutes of Limitations and Interest 


Laws.—The following table gives the legal 


and contract interest rates in the several 
States, and the statutes of limitations ‘of 
notes, judgments and accounts: 


(See Wash- 


STATUTES oF 


Inrerest Laws. GEER TTONS 


STaTEs AND Rate eae 

TERRITORIES. | Legal | Allowed | Judg- Open 
Rate. by _ |ments,| Notes.) Ac- 

Contract. counts. 

Per ct.| Perct. | Years’ Years 

Alabama....... 8 8 20 6 bbe: 
Alaska... 8 12 10 6 6 
Arkansas...... 6 to 10) 6 to 10 10 5 3 
Arizona........ 6 10 4 3 
California...... tp Anye rate. 5 id 4 
Colorado.......] 8, |Any rate.| 20 6 6 
Connecticut....| 6/ 6 (0) 6 6 
Delaware...... 6 6 10(m)| 6 3 
D. of Celumbia.| 6 10 12 3 3 
Florida........ 8 10 20 5 3 
Georgia. 7 8 7 6 4 
Hawaii s. «54 « 8 12 20 6 6 
idaho Grae aden 7 12 6 5 4 
Giinois oo. wen << 5 ve « | 10 5 
Indiana........ 6 8 20 | 10 6 
fowalce =. co: 6 8 (d) | 10 5 
Kansad cect: 6 10 5 3 
Kentucky. 6 6 15 15 6 
Louisiana. 5 8 10 5 3 
Maine: 2. usa. 6 {Any rate.) 6-20 |. 6(c) 6 
Maryland......] 6 6 12 3 3 
Massachusetts.| 6 |Any rate.| 6’c) |] 6 6 
Michigan...... 5 7 10 6 6 
Minnesota... .. 6 10 10 6 6 
Mississippi 6 8 if 6 3 
Missouri....... 6 8 10 | 10 5 
Montana...... 8 12 10 8 5 
Nebraska...... yf 10 5 5 4 
Nevada........ ‘12 12 6 6 4 
N. Hampshire..| 6 6 20 6 6 
New Jersey....| 6 6 20 6 6 
New Mexico...| 6 12 7 6 4 

New York.....] 6 6tt | 20(n)|] 6 68§ 
NorthCarolina.; 6 6 10 3* 3 
North Dakota..| 6 10 10 6 6 
(AC, eee 6 8 21(p)| 15 6 
Oklahoma......| 6 10 5 5 3 
Oregon........] 6 10 10 6 6 
Pennsylvania...| 6 6 5S) | 6) 6 
Porto Rico.....} 6 12(s) 5 3 3 
Rhode Island..| 6§ |Any rate.| 20 6 6 
South Carolina.)| 7 8 10 6 6 
South Dakota..| 7 12 20 6 6 
Tennessee..... . 6 6 10 6 6 

ALOXAS a7. os piziets 6 10 10 4 2 to4 
Utah. eateeee 8 12 8 6 4 
Vermont. 6 (r) 6 6(t) 6 
Virginia 6 6 20 5* 3 
Washington....; 6 12 6 6 3 
West Virginia..| 6 6 10 |} 10 5 
Wisconsin. ....| 6 10 20(n) | 6 6 
Wyoming......| 8 12 10 | 10 8 


*Under seal, 10 years. §Unless a differ- 
ent rate is expressly stipulated.  ||Under 


Statutes 


seal, 20 years. +?New York has legalized 
any rate of interest on call loans of $5,000 
or upward, on collateral security. §§Six 
years from last item. (c) Witnessed 20 
years. (qd) Thirty-five years in Courts of 
Record, in Justice’s Court 18 years. (f) 
Ceases to be a lien after that H pg tncier unless 
revived. (n) Not of record 6 years. (0) 
No limit. (p) Foreign. Domestic 6 years. 
(r) No statute. (s) Pawnbrokers, 4% 
geome (t) Witnessed promissory notes, 
Penalties for usury differ in the various 
States. California, Colorado, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts (except on loans of less than 
$1,000), and Montana and Nevada have no 
provisions on the subject. Loss of principal 
and interest is the penalty in Arkansas and 
New York; and loss of principal in Dela- 

ware and Oregon. 
(See Re- 


Statutes of United States. 
vised Statutes.) 


Statutory.—By authority of the statute. 


Statutory law is law passed by the Legisla- 
ture either of the nation or state. It is 
distinguished from common law in that it 
is interpreted by the judiciary, as nearly 
as ascertainable, according to the literal 
-meaning intended by the legislators. (See 
Common Law.) 


Steam Boiler Explosions: 
Commission to inquire into causes of, 
4213, 4434. 5 
Examinations of inventions to pre- 
vent, referred to, 1726, 1728, 1732. 


Steam Engineering, Bureau of, Navy 


Department. (See Bureau of Steam 
Engineering.) 

Steam Power: 
Accident in navigation resulting 


from criminal negligence in use of, 
discussed, 1253. 
Use and development of, in naval 
_ warfare, discussed, 1901, 2122, 
2132. ’ 


‘¢Steam Roller’’ Tactics.—The action of 
the Republican leaders in the nominating 
convention of 1912 was characterized by 
their opponents throughout the campaign 
as “Steam Roller’ Tactics, because it was 
alleged that the Committee on Credentials 
had arbitrarily seated contesting delegates 
regardless of the merits of the cases in- 
volyed, and by so maneuvering had gained 
a majority for the platform and the can- 
didates desired by the reactionaries. 
Steamboat Inspection Service, Com- 
merce Department. —This_ service is 
charged with the inspection of all vessels 
flying the United States flag which are not 
directly connected with the Navy Depart- 
ment. In addition to general inspection con- 
- eerning safety, the Service investigates the 
serviceability of all vessels for the kind of 
service they are to render, sees that the ac- 
commodations for both passengers and crew 
are sufficient, and examines the safety of all 
the equipment, with especial attention to 
boilers. In a recent year, the Service in- 
spected and certificated 7,736 domestic ves- 
sels and 315 foreign steamers. The tonnage 
of the domestic vessels inspected was 12,- 
741,807, and of the foreign vessels, 2,879,- 
572. There were 338)614 officers licensed, 
226,110 new life preservers inspected, of 
which 3,009 were rejected, 5,733 marine 
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Stockholders 


boiler plates inspected at the mills. During 
the year, more than 368,000;000 passengers 
were carried on steam vessels required to 
report the number of their passengers, with 
470 lives lost from all causes and 911 per- 
sons directly saved by the life-saving ap- 
pliances required by law. 


Steamboat Inspection Service, dis- 
cussed, 4931. 

Steamboats, casualties on, discussed, 
1611. 


Steamship Companies, American, jos- 
session and control of, 8487. 


Steamship Mail Service. 


See Postal 
Service.) aye 


Steamships: 
Australian line referred to, 4101. 
ee gs BF German lines to interest 
on dues illegally exacted, 5084 
5367. ems Py 
Construction of, into war vessels 
when needed, recommended, 2203. 
Immigrant-bearing. (See Immigra- 
tion.) 
coos of, between— 
avre and New York refe 
2011, 2173. Spat te 


San Francisco and Japa 
China, 4101. od 
N 
in reserve of, recommended, 


Proposals for construction of iron 
steamships for trans-Atlantic serv- 
ice referred to, 4023. 


Rapid service of, .reeommended by 


International American (© - 
ence, §511. ; pete 
Recommendations regardi y 
President— : es a 


Harrison, Benj., 5491, 5559 
McKinley, 6340.” 


Subsidized, between Euro 
America, 7362. vara 


Supervision of, by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 6902. 


Steel Industry. (See Iron and Steel 


Industry.) 
Ste’h-chass Indians. ©, 
Tribes) (See Indian 
Steilacoom Indians. (See Indian Tri 
é : : Tibes.) 
St-kah-mish Indians. ° i 
Tribes.) a sates 


Stock Companies, inspection of returns 


of, 7960. (See also Corporati 
Interstate Commerce.) fae 


Stock in Corporations, right of other 


corporations to hold, 7079. 

Corporations.) ; eae 
Stockbridge Indians. i 

Tribes } (See Indian 


Stockholders, innocent, used i 
I to sh 
law-defying corporations, 7139, nee 


Stockholm 


Stockholm, Sweden, International 
' Prison Congress to be held in, dis- 
cussed, 4406. 
Proceedings of, referred to, 4464. 


Stockton and Stokes, claims of, 1499. 
Payment of, referred to,/1720. 


Stockyards (see also Beef Packers and 
Meat Packing): 
Chicago, report on condition of, 7296. 
Licensed, 8528, 8582. 
Stoluck-wha-mish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 


Stone and Webster referred to, 7162.’ 


Stone, Clay and Cement.—Stone suit- 
able for building purposes is found in near- 
ly all.the States. In value of output for 
general purposes Pennsylvania takes the 
lead. In the matter of stone for building 
and monumental uses Vermont heads the 
list. Marketable grades of stone are really 
eonfined to a few states. Granite comes 
largely from the New England States, but 
California also ships considerable quanti- 
ties. Slate is found mainly in Pennsylvania 
and Vermont. Marble is quarried in Ver- 
mont, Tennessee, Georgia, New York and 
Massachusetts. 


In 1785. a marble quarry was opened at 
Dorset, Vt.; about 1800, marble quarrying 
and sawing was carried on at Marbledale, 
Conn., and Stockbridge, Mass. Sandstone, 
at present largely used for flagging, was 
first,put on the market in the form of grind- 
stones by John Baldwin; the first slate 
quarry in Vermont was opened in 1845 by 
Col. Allen and Caleb Ranney at Scotch Hill, 
Fair Haven. The granite industry had its 
beginning at Quincy, Mass., about 1820. 


The value of the production of stone in 
the United States in 1914 reached the great 
total of $77,412,292. 


Clay Products.—The clay products indus- 
tries are divided into two distinct classes: 
(1) Brick and tile making, including paving 
brick and sewer pipe; (2) pottery, terra 
eotta, and fire-clay products, including 
porcelain ware, earthen~ and stoneware, 
china and sanitary ware. There were 5,037 
establishments engaged in the two branches 
of the business when reports were made for 
the census of 1910. They were capitalized 
at $316,022,470, and gave ae are apy 
146,786 persons, paying in salaries 
wages $78,144,116. More than four-fifths 
(83.7 per cent.) of these were engaged in 
making brick and tile. 

Pottery—The art of molding clay into 
articles for domestic use is one of the old- 
est of handicrafts, and doubtless developed 
shortly after or coincident with the carving 
of weapons. Specimens of clay molding 
carry fragments of the early history of all 
races. The Mound Builders of prehistoric 
America had distinctive pottery. 


To the Chinese and the Egyptians we are 
indebted for a later development of earth- 
enware fabrication. Josiah Wedgwood was 
the pioneer master of the ancient art in 
England. In 1744, Edward Heylyn, of 
the Parish of Bow, and Thomas Frye, of 
the Parish of West Ham, Essex, England, 
applied for a patent for the manufacture of 
chinaware, in which they specify that the 
material used is an earth produced by the 
Cherokee Indians of America. As early as 
1765 South Carolina had a pottery which 
seriously threatened Wedgwood’s American 
trade. Before 1800 the pottery business 
was fairly well established in Philadelphia 


. 
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: 7. The Jersey Porcelain Com- 
pany of Jersey City was incorporated in 
1825. In 1837 the Indiana Pottery Com- 
pany was started at Troy, Ind., on the Ohio 
River. Hast Liverpool, Ohio, owes its pros- 
perity to the discovery of potter’s clay in 
the neighborhood by James Bennett, an lng- 
lish potter, who erected the first works 
there in 1839. Trenton, N. J., built its first 
pottery in 1852. The earliest ware was 


and vicinity. 


. mostly plain white undecorated or yellow, 


followed by white, carrying blue designs. 

The census of 1910 reported 822 estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of 
stoneware, earthenware, white and cream- 
colored ware, chinaware, delft and belleek- 
ware, porcelain electrical supplies, archi- 
tectural terra cotta, fire brick, sewer pipe, 
etc. These turned out products valued at 
$76,118,861, and employed 56,168 wage- 
earners, to whom they paid $29,753,495 
for the year. 


Cement.—Two classes of cement are gen- 
erally recognized in this country—hydraulic, 
or natural rock cement (made from a lime- 
stone containing a relatively high propor- 
tion of clay, by burning at a low heat, and 
grinding the product to powder) ; and Port 
land cement (made from an artificial mix 
ture of carbonate of lime. (either chalk, 
limestone or marl,) with a certain propor- 
tion of clay, burning at a white heat and 
grinding the clinker to powder.) 

Common natural rock, or hydraulic 
cement, is sometimes called Rosendale ce- 
ment, because it is made in large quanti- 
ties near Rosendale, Ulster County, N. Y. 
It is also made in Pennsylvania, Kentucky 
and Indiana, at several points in Illinois, © 
and around Milwaukee, Wis. Recent an- 
nual outputs of these districts were: New 


‘York, 2,500,000 barrels; Indiana and Ken- 


tucky, 1,500,000; Pennsylvania, 1,340,000; 
Wisconsin, 330,000 barrels. 


Portland cement was first made in Eng- 
land in 1824, and derives its name from its 
resemblance to the limestone of Portland 
Island, in the English channel. The indus- 
try was then taken up in Germany, where 
the annual output is something like 20,000 
barrels, whereas England makes 9,000,000 
barrels. Portland cement was first made in 
the United States at Copley, Pa., in 1878, 
and since then works have been established 
in more than ‘a dozen other states. 


The growth of the cement industry is one 
of the marvels of American progress. In 
1885 we were able to make about 150,000 
barrels. This amount was doubled every five 
years till 1900 when the demand, public 
and private, for .concrete construction 
caused the production to jump to more 
than 11,000,000 barrels; two years later it 
exceeded 17,000,000. Today the best grades of 
American Portland cement are as good as 
those produced anywhere, and in effective- 
ness of equipment, extent of output, and 
cheapness of production, the leading Port- 
land cement plants of this country are 
models for the world. Not even in the de- 
velopment of our iron and steel industry 
have American energy, resourcefulness, and 
pe ability been more strikingly dis- 
played. 


Stone River, or Murfreesboro (Tenn.), 
Battle of.—Oct. 30, 1862, Gen. Buell was 
succeeded in the command of the Army of 
the Ohio by Gen. William 8S. Rosecrans. 
During December the Federal army of 41,- 
421 infantry, 3,266 cavalry, and 2,223 ar- 


tillery, with 150 guns, lay at Nashville, 
Tenn, The recent invasion of Kentucky 
by the Confederates under Gen. Bragg 
having proven unsatisfactory to the Con- 


Stone River 


federate government, \he was again ordered 
to the north. soon after he had reached 
Chattanooga. By Christmas he was posted 
near Murfreesboro, about thirty miles south- 
east of Nashville, with an army of 37,000 
men. Rosecrans had planned to assail the 
Confederate right early on the morning of 
Dec. 31, in front of Murfreesboro. Bragg, 
anticipating his design, attacked McCook 
on the Federal right and drove him from 
his position with considerable loss, includ- 
ing 3,000 prisoners and 28 guns. Some 
Federal accounts represent the Confederates 
as repulsed four times after their success- 
ful charge. Both armies rested on Jan. 1, 
1863. On the 2d Rosecrans resumed his 
efforts to turn the Confederate right. Some 
statements are to the effect that Bragg at- 
tacked unsuccessfully. The one here fol- 
lowed says the Federals advanced, were 
forced back across Stone River, but later 
recovered the ground and threw up breast- 
works. Bragg retiged from his position on 
the 8d and occupied Murfreesboro, which 
he evacuated on the 5th. He then fell back 
about twenty-five miles to Duck River. The 
Federal loss in the fighting about Mur- 
freesboro was 1,723 killed, 7,245 wounded, 
and more than 3,000 prisoners—a total of 
about 12,000. The loss of the Confederates 
was about 11,000 men in killed, wounded, 
and missing. This battle is called by the 
Confederates the battle of Murfreesboro. 
It was one of the bloodiest of the Civil War. 


Stono Ferry (S. C.), Battle of.—tIn the 
early summer of 1779 the British under 
Gen. Prevost advanced upon Charleston and 
demanded its surrender. They were driven 
off by the vigorous action of Pulaski, Rut- 
ledge, Moultrie, Laurens, and others. In 
his retreat toward Savannah, Gen. Prevost 
left a detachment in charge of Stono Ferry, 
ten miles below Charleston on the Stono 
River. June 20 these were attacked by 
Gen. Lincoln. In the absence of concerted 
action the assault failed and the Ameri- 
eans withdrew: after losing 146 in killed 
and wounded. 


Stony Creek (Canada), Battle of— 
When the British were driven from Fort 
George, on the Niagara River, they fled 
westward under command of Gen. Vincent 
as far as Stony Creek, six miles southeast 
of the present city of Hamilton, and about 
fifty miles from Niagara River. Here 
they made a stand, having been reenforced 
by troops from Kingston. They were closely 
followed by 1,300 Americans under Gener- 
als Chandler and Winder. At midnight 
June 5, 18138, Vincent, with about 800 men, 
started for the American camp. The at- 
tack was made before daylight, and the 
combatants. were unable to distinguish 
friend from foe. Chandler and Winder 
were both captured and Vincent was lost 
in the woods. The British command then 
devolved upon Col. Harvey, who, despairing 
of driving the Americans from their posi- 
tion, withdrew from the attack while it 
was yet dark. The Americans fled to Forty- 
Mile Creek, where they were joined by 400 
reenforcements. The total casualties of the 
battle were: Americans, 154; British, 178. 


Stony Point (N. Y.), Storming of.— 
With a view to regaining possession of the 
Hudson, Gen. Clinton in June, 1779, occu- 
ied and fortified Verplanck’s Point and 
tony Point, garrisoning the latter with 
600 men. To circumvent his movements 
Washington sent for Anthony Wayne and 
/ asked him if he could take Stony Point. 
His reply is said to have been: “I will 
storm hell if your excellency will plan it.” 
Accordingly, 
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Washington planned the as- ~ 


Strikes 


sault, and on the night ‘of July 16, 1779, 
Wayne, with about S00 men selected from 
three regiments of infantry, a detachment 
from West Point, and Col. Lee’s light-horse, 
made a sudden assault upon the fort. The 
plans were carefully executed, the guns 
were carried off, and the works destroyed. 
The British casualties were 20 killed, 74 
wounded, 58 missing, and 472 prisoners—a 
total loss of 624. The total American loss 
was only 15 killed and 83 wounded. Among 
the latter was Gen. Wayne. This, the 
boldest exploit of the Revolution, was initi- 
ated by the capture and gagging of a senti- 
nel, the countersign having been obtained 
by a negro strawberry vender and by him 
communicated to the Americans. While 
the negro chatted with the sentry the lat- 
ter was seized by the American advance. 
party. 


Storage, Cold. (See Cold Storage.) 


Straw Shoe Channel, steamers sailing 
under American flag prohibited from 
passing through, referred to, 3896, 
3902. 


Streight’s Raid.—In the spring of 1863, 
about the time Col. Grierson’s flying col- 
umn of cayalry was organized at Memphis, 
Tenn., Col. A. D. Streight, of the Fifty-first 
Indiana, was permitted by Gen. Rosecrans 
to take a body of 1,800 cavalry from Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., to attempt the destruction of 
railroads and other property in northern 
Alabama and Georgia. The raiders started 
out April 12 and were captured May 3, 
1863, near Rome, Ga., haying accomplished 
nothing. The capture was made by For- 
Test’s cavalry. 


' Strict Accountability of Germany for 


destruction of property and life, 8056. 


Strict Constructionist.—In political par- 
lance, a political party or individual insist- 
ing upon the precise application of the word- 
ing of the Constitution. The Anti-Federal- 
ists and their successors, the Democratic- 
Republicans, and, until very recently, the 
Democratic party haye usually been regarded 
as strict constructionists. 


Strike Commission: 
Discussed, 5983, 7037. 
Report of, transmitted, 5988. 
(See also Arbitration, Labor 
Strikes.) 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The history’ of 


strikes depends upon a careful definition 
of the word. In some #espects, the exodus 
of the Children of Israel from Egypt was 
a strike, as were the peasants’ revolt in 
England in the fourteenth century and the 
various trade struggles of the mediaeval 
guilds. But strikes in the common modern 
sense of the term date from the rise of labor 
organizations in the nineteenth century, and 
truly serious strikes were ushered in with 
the last quarter of that century. (See 
Trade Unions.) 


Strikes are generally called for the pur- 
pose of raising wages, lowering working- 
hours, opposing a decrease of wages or an 
increase in hours, having the union recog- 
nized or enforcing the closed shop, opposing 
discrimination against union members, in 
Sympathy with labor struggles elsewhere or 
for general improvement of working con- 
ditions. In recent years, there have been 
many attempts to end or to minimize strikes 
by, arbitration (see Labor Arbitration). 


In the United States, strikes as such have 
not been declared illegal by national legis- 


and 


Strikes . 


lation. However, certain states, notably 
Kansas, have taken action to that effect, 
and various legal decisions have forbidden 
intimidation, the secondary boycott, the 
destruction of property through strikes, 
picketing and sympathetic strikes. Recent 
judicial decisions also have seemed to es- 
tablish the contention that unions are liable 
for damages incurred because of strikes. In 
the coal strike of 1919, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States filed an injunction, 
under the Food Control Law (q. v.), com- 
pelling the miners’ leaders to call off the 
strike. (See Boycott, Injunctions, Loewe 
vs. Lawler, Bucks Stove Case, etc.). 


There are reports of strikes in the United 
States around the opening of the nineteenth 
century, by the bakers, shoemakers and 
sailors. In the early years of the century, 
there were spasmodic strikes called among 
various trades, and by 1835 strikes had be- 
come numerous in this country. 


Notable strikes in the United States have 
been as follows: 
of 1877, the first to assume serious national 
significance; in 1883, the - telegraphers’ 
strike; in 1885, the strike on the Gould 
system of railroads; in 1892, the bitter and 
sanguinary Homestead strike; in 1894, the 
Pullman strike in Chicago, accompanied by 
great disorder; in 1900 and 1902, the 
anthracite coal miners’ strike; in 1901, the 
steel workers’ strike; in 1903-4, the strike 
of the Colorado coal workers ;-in 1906, the 
bituminous coal strike, in which the federal 
government finally was compelled to inter- 
vene; in 1909, the strike of the shirtwaist 
workers in New York and in the same year 
the riotous strike at McKees Rocks, Pa., 
near Pittsburgh ; in 1910, the strike of the 
cloakmakers in New York; in 1912, the 
strike of the mill-hands at Lawrence, en- 
gimeered by the I. W. W.; in 1913-4, the 
strike of the copper workers in Michigan 
and that in Colorado of employees of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, in which 
occurred the firing upon the strikers’ tent 
colony, and the death of some women and 
children (the so-called Ludlow Massacre) ; 
in 1913, the strike of the miners in 
West Virginia and Colorado and that of the 
silk workers in Paterson; in 1916 and 
1920-1, the garment workers in New York 
City ; in 1919, a general strike in Seattle; 
and a policemen’s strike in Boston ; in 1920, 
the nation-wide steel strike. 


: In the twenty years from 1880 to 1900, 

there were some 23,000 strikes called in 
the United States, affecting 117,500 estab- 
lishments and about 6,000,000 workers. The 
average duration of each strike was 24 
days. The strikes were chiefly in the ive 
states, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Massachusetts and Ohio. 


Of the strikes in the period, 20% were 
in the building trades, 11% in the coal and 
coke industry, 9% in the metal trades, 7% 
in tobacco and 6% in transportation. 


Of the total number of strikes, 6314% 
were ordered by unions, Of this number 
53% were successful, 134% % partly success- 
‘ful and 331%4% failures. Of the strikes not 
ealled by unions, only 35144 % were success- 
ful, 9% paftly successful, while 554% 
were failures. 

The causes of the strikes in this period, 
1880-1900, were as follows: 29% concern- 
ing wages; 11%, hours; 11%, hours and 
wages; 7%, against a reduction in wages; 
314%, sympathetic; 24%%, against the 
employment of non-union men; and 24%%, 
for the recognition of the union. 

The changes in the character of strikes 
from the end of the nineteenth to the be- 
ginning of the twentieth centuries may be 
seen by comparing these figures with those 
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The great railroad strikes. 


Strikes 


for 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919, given below. 

recent survey of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics gives figures for 
strikes and lockouts in the United States for 
the calendar years 1916, 1917, 1918 and 
1919, as follows: 


Year Strikes Lockouts 
OLG maarycctecery cee a ches 3,681 108 
MOAN ensuite Cearercie teks oars 4,324 126 
MOUS ee ogen svete sce chars. 8 3,232 105 
LOL Gyhiniy oe secsee overs asters 3,253 121 


The greatest number of strikes and lock- 
outs seem to occur in the months of April 
and May, doubtless because the trade agree- 
ments in many industries expire on April 

By sections, the number of strikes and 
lockouts was as follows: 

N. of the Ohio and E. of Mississippi.11,199 
S. of the Ohio and E. of Mississippi. 1,004 
West of ‘the! Mississippiy... J... 322. 2,755 


The largest number of strikes and lock- 
outs was in the following states: 


Strikes Lockouts 


ING Wee COT K Nayaics ates, eres S 2,466 58 
Pennsylvania tis <7. soa oemk« 1,616 388 
Massachusetts ........... 1,433 30 
ORO Re siiiten te Ra a tulsa s chee 943 45 
NOW) DELSEY) lea so atenduarete 939 18 
ETISIOLS Wie ane ete ots are ates 914 37 
WONHECTICUE Pennsahysieles.ceiee 713 6 
WASHINGTON i..6 ore clos “ 551 7 


The greatest number of strikes and lock- 
outs by cities was as follows in 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919: j 

City 1916 1917 1918 1919 
New: Yorke. cctn a 203 363 484 


Total 
484 360 1,691 


Chicago..udev sides s 73 123 100 124 £420 
Boston ss (555 dass acon 62! 86. 66:7 96.7310 
Philadelphia......... 74 89 80 60 303 
Sto LoulssAese enc hac 58-753) TO S6a ty 
Cleveland: 072 Sian: 60. 76° 9-39. 4% (229 
IN ewarks. ev sie + @inshs 559) 250) S36 30 haat 
Baltimore... ash o6 39). 36: 450522 142 
Gincinnatl... ca5.< <0 29 33 26 36 124 
San Francisco....... 23) -ote, COne eos Les 
Pittsburgh. .. 47 37 19 17 120 
Providence. . 21S 2467 S1Sie cOmeet Lb 
Buffalo. . AVIS 24 OM 11S 


Seattle.. ss 
Detroils wa. ceene wees 31. 19 18. 37. 105 


By sex, the strikes and lockouts in the 
above four years were as follows: 


Sex Strikes Lockouts 
NENG Siva oi takes fes- Sie sie Vales Sel Ye 321 
CRIA IES i. aye auslssseis eacuene a 453 4 
Males and females...... 1,185 47 
Not reported .......:.. =l,315 88 


According to union affiliation, the strikes 
and lockouts were as follows: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 Total 


Union......... 1,913 1,903 2,392 2,438 8,646 
Non-union..... 29 26 55) 71 18t 
Combination* 29 26 55 iY Tet 


Not reported... 1,296 1,046 1,794 814 4,950 
¥*Not union at time of striking, but organized 
almost immediately afterwards. 


According to reports received, the chief 
causes of strikes and lockouts over the four 
years were as follows:, 

Cause Strikes Lockouts 


Wage-increase ....0+++++-0,221 66 
Wage-increase and hours- 


GECLEASE Binis vives cos css ol, 000 U7 
Recognition of union......1,173 © 127 
Discharge of employees.... 605 8 
Recognition and wages.... 493 14 
Decrease of hours........ 423 15 


Strikes 


By number of persons affected, the record 
was as follows: 


Strikes Lockouts 


10000 Fand WOVE aa! = 158 & 
1 O00 to) 10.000 Meets sre 964 22 
S00! toll 000s tee Eien. 772 16 
ZHO tOROOO . aeimtame iene. te n> 1,23 31 
TOOMtON2 50 Garret oy iac 1,558 46 
HO ator lO Oma materi s cess 1,472 36 
Thess ‘than. /50..........-.38,209 120 
Unreported Mews. s. 2+ + 70,120 185 


The number of persons involved. was as 
follows: ' 


Strikes Lockouts 


LO TO stir enteric mo OO alae ml Ons OO 
SO Brite aye) ase elsiiel sa, 5's r',) 5 1,196,928 43,061 
MO halevers Whsvene es, «i 9 5 epr 1,208,121 19,113 
ALOU Gist etepelecche tye stare abe 1,546,755 53,182 


The average number of persons affected 
per strike and lockout, respectively, was as 
follows: 1919, 1,647 and 1,724; 1918, 
575 and 605; 1917, 530 and 416; 1916, 
594 and §31. 


By industries, the greatest number of 
strikes and lockouts was as follows: 


Industry Strikes Lockouts 
MetHly Trades so. fe wlen we aha 2,026 97 
Building trades’ .).1.c,4 2c. 1,663 73 
@Glothing industry 25... ~ = 1,422 . 42 
IW iat oye a a perso Sean oltholre Sino 1,174 12 
PFAnsPOrtatiOuy ise eater 1,023 9 
Mextives industry | .u... 967 20 
umber Industry = 9-4... 453 G 
Shipbulldine | a. . F810 as 367. £ 
Tron and steel industry... 267 10 
Mieait=CUetin oy 2.) < ci iordt. Fels. ohsis. op 214 1 
IROUACCO; Weidste eter weakoeiee 6 207 8 
Paper manufacture ...... 166 6 

. Printing and publishing... 162 14 
Furniture industry ....... Rare 3 
Stome CwOrk ieee tine os tea is 112 2 
NCH HER AWOT Kacnccceeniee ss etnies 95 6 


By occupations, the largest number of 
strikes and lockouts was as follows in 
1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919: 


Occupation Strikes Lockouts 
GOR MIN ers yr. ayrcts 0s be eles 1,019 12 
Machinists 5 a8 ; 44 
INEOIMETS yarns or ee ste wees 19 
Teamsters 14 
Street-railway employees ...395 5 
GRTPENTEDS! colts s syste os SS 331 AD 
BaKerspireiss soc dar cekts (Seti Ga 262 39 
Plumbers and steam-fitters 229 9 
Painters and paper hangers 219 8 
TEN LOTS Pe reek hist sik cca dons + 199 4 
Tongshoremen -.-... s%.6 196 1 


The duration of strikes and lockouts was as 
follows: 


Lock- 

Strikes outs 
More than 200 days........... 95 9 
92:46 99) GAYBik, dr uiatern cies aloes 303 25 
BOM OL Aa yaye ac tatecateeeicis wich 489 26 
25 tO! DOIDAVE ox ater eiebs GN enor ie' 864 35 
LOMOLZRGAYB. eh ee isak tee Leeks 1,594 39 
Less than 10 days............. 3,464 42 
Wnreported!...i% ine oawas Goniocae 1,708 61 


1919 1918 1917 1916 


Total Duration, Days Days Days Days 
Strikes) oc. 57,855 28,779 25,077 46,305 
Lockouts. . none 2.216 1,116 1904 3,375 
Average Duration 

Strikes...... ‘ 34 18 i8 22 
Lockouts..... 38 31 56 64 
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* Submarines 


The results of the strikes in the four years covered 


were as follows: 
1916 1917 1918 1919 


Favor of Employers..... 727 382 450 624 
Favor of Employees..... 733 614 610 573 
Compromised........... 766 698 668 729 


Strikers returned pending 
arbitration ..=cs dee 70 361381 200 42 
Not reported........... 99 190 §188 33 


The results of the lockouts were as follows: 
1916 1917 1918 1919 


Favor of Employers..... 21 13 6 18 
Favor of Employees..... 16 17 15 16 
Compromised........... 14 27 22 14 
Not reported te noes ss 2 1 21-20 
Strikes: 


Compulsory investigation of, 7089. 
Denounced— 

Carpenters in shipyards, 8456. 

Coal miners, 8797. 

Machinists in Bridgeport, 8581. 

Policemen, 8796. 

War-time, 8456, 8773. 
Lockouts.and, record of, 7037. 
Record of, 7037. 

Right of, supported by President— 

Roosevelt, 7088, 7345. 

Wilson, 8819. 

Street-cleaners in New York, referred 

to, 7726. 


Strong Government Men.—A party organ- 
ized in 1783-which favored a strong central 
government and a loose construction of the 
Constitution. 


Students’ Army Training Corps.—After 
the passage of the selective draft laws in 
the war against Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, the War Department made special 
arrangements for keeping qualified students 
in their colleges and high schools pending 
their call to the colors. Such students were 
given military training in their schools, at 
the same time taking such other regular 
studies as their military training allowed. 


Immediately upon their induction into 
the S. A. T. C., students were placed upon 
active service and were given private’s pay 
of $30 monthly. The War Department en- 
tered‘ into contracts with the students’ 
educational institutions for the quartering, 
subsistence, and-instruction of all such S. 

. T. C. members. There were no enlist- 
ments, entrance being by voluntary induc- 
tion or draft. Those eligible were those who 
were physically able to perform military 
service, who had received a grammar school 
education® or its equivalent, and who were 
in attendance upon an institution main- 
taining an-S..A. T.-C. 


Subconstitutional Centennial Commis- 
sion, memorial of, proposing to ¢ele- 
brate centennial 
framing Constitution, discussed, 5118. 


Submarine Cables. (See Ocean Cables.) 


Submarine: Telegraph Company, claim 
against United States, 6824. 


Submarine Warfare of Germany, crimes 
of, 8227 et seg. (See also Germany.) 
Submarines.—Annalists trace the records 


of under-sea operations back to the days 
of Alexander the Great. Systematic study 
of attack below the water line was made 


é ~ 


anniversary of» 


Submarines 


as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, for several English ships were 
reported destroyed in 1372 by fire carried 
under water. ‘The idea certainly is not a 
novel one, for what more natural sugges- 
tion could present itself than a thrust in 
the rear when a frontal attack fails 
against a foe. Passing over the earlier -ac- 
counts of submarine boats for-lack of con- 
firmation, we find fairly reliable descrip- 
tions of such vessels in 1580, 1605, 1624, 
1680, 1747, mostly built and operated in 
England. 


The earliest attempts at submarine naval 
operations in America were made in 1775 
by David Bushnell, who built an iron ves- 
sel shaped like a tortoise, water tight and 
with an air capacity sufficient for one man 
one hour. This was made to dive under 
water and propelled forward at a speed 
of two or three knots an hour by means 
of screws worked by the hands of the 
operator. There were automatic § air 
tubes and a depth gauge, as well as an 
auger for boring holes in the hulls of ves- 
sels attacked and attaching ‘torpedoes. 


In this submarine, called the Turtle, 
Sergeant Lee was enabled to get beneath 
the English man-of-war Hagle in New, York 
harbor. Lee’s attack .failed because his 
auger was not sharp enough to penetrate 
the copper-covered bottom of the Hagle. A 
later attempt to torpedo tne British frig- 
ate Cerberus, at anchor off New London, 
was made in 1777, but the torpedo drifted 
astern and destroyed the schooner Ram- 
illes and killed several men on board. This 
was the first vessel ever destroyed in this 
manner. 


Between 1796 and 1810 Robert Fulton 
built submarine boats in America and 
France. On his Nautilus he once remained 
submerged five hours. His Mute had an 
armor plating and was propelled by a 
noiseless steam engine. Fulton’s work was 
followed by more or less successful efforts 
in England, France, Germany and Russia ; 
but the civil war in America furnished a 
notable stimulus to submarine architecture. 
A partially submerged Confederate vessel 
attacked the Federal Jronsides in 1863, and 
the same kind of a craft destroyed the 
Housatonic in Charleston harbor in 1864. 
These Confederate submarines were called 
“Davids,’’ possibly in the hope that they 
would yanquish their giant foes of the 
United States Navy. Between 1878 and 
1888 Garrett and Nordenfelt made success- 
ful experiments with submersible boats, 
and one by Gustave Zédé in 1888 was 
looked upon as a success; it was fifty-six 
feet long, thirty tons displacement, and had 
a speed of ten knots. George C. Baker made 
many submarine trips in Lake Michigan in 
1892. Submarines built by Simon Lake in 
1894 and 1897 remained submerged more 
than ten hours, and traveled 200 miles 
under the waters of Lake Champlain. 
These vessels were designed more for sci- 
entific exploration and the salvage of 
sunken cargoes than for offense. 


Congress appropriated $200,000 in 1892 
to enable the Navy Department to build 
and test a suomarine. The plans of J. P. 
Holland were accepted, and the tenth im- 
provement on this type was ordered in 
1900. It is fitted with three torpedo 
tubes, carries the largest Whitehead tor- 
pedoes, and makes eight to nine knots 
speed. Eight of these boats were ppt in 
commission in 1903. Variations in the 
types are designated by letters (from A to 
M) and the number of vessels authorized 
(See Navy, De. 
1915, the F-4 
Ha- 


has reached fifty-nine. _ 
partment of.) March 25, 
was submerged in Honolulu harbor, 
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waii, and her crew of twenty-one men 
perished. 

The Great European War increased so 
rapidly the power and the scope of the 
submarine that it is impossible to forecast 
the limits of its development. The sub- 
marine in the war has proved to be one 
of the determining factors in the conflict, 
although it has fallen below the expecta- 
tions of its most ardent panegyrists, for 
example, Sir Percy Scott, the English naval 
expert, who predicted in a letter to the 
London Times in 1914 that the under-water 
boat would drive the above-water boat out 
of existence. Among the famous exploits 
of submarines in the war were the sinking 
of the English armored cruisers Oreasy, 
Hogue, and Aboukir, each above 12,000 tons, 
by the German U-9 within the space of an 
hour and a half on September 22, 1914; 
and the entrance of the English B-11 into 
the Dardanelles early in 1915, where she 
sank a Turkish battleship, passing under 
five rows of submarine mines in her dash 
into and from the harbor. It was the 
actions of the German submarines which 
led to the entrance of the United States 
into the war, Germany announcing in 1917 
that all ships of any country entering the 
war-zone which Germany had drawn around 
the British Isles would be sunk on sight 
after Feb. 1, 1917. Previously, the British 
liner Lusitania (q. v.) had been torpedoed 
without warning on May 7, 1915, with the 
loss of over 1,000 lives, 107 of them Ameri- 
eans. After spirited negotiations with the 
United States, the Imperial German Govern- 
ment had agreed to cease its destruction of 
ships without, warning, and to safeguard 
lives on such vessels before destroying 
them; but these assurances, which were 
never given unqualifiedly, were annulled by 
the announcement of the campaign begin- 
ning February 1, 1917. 

For an account of the sinkings of vessels 
in- the World War, see the article under the 
latter head; for a contrast of the sub- 
marines of the great naval Powers, see 
Navies of the World. 


Submarines: 


Agreement on use of, and drifting 
mines, suggested by President Wil- 
son, 8057. 

American lives lost by action of, 
8062, 8125. 

Dangers to neutral commerce in use 
of, 8057, 8063. 


Restricted warfare by, conditions of, 
stated by Germany, 8057. 


Unrestricted warfare— 
Defence of, by Germany, 8058. 
Evils and wrongs of,8227. 
Protest against, 8121. 
Resumption of, announced by 

Germany, 8204. 

Vessels sunk by, 8062, 8117, 8125, 
8210. 

Subsidies, Mail, urged by President 
Taft to assist in establishing direct 
steamship lines to South America, 
7374, 7435, 7503. 

Subsidies to Industry by German gov- 
ernment, denounced, 8388. 

Subsidies to Railroads: / 
Discussed, 4064. 


Subsidies 


Information regarding, transmitted, 
4958. 


Subsidies to Steamships: 
Discussed, 4151, 4306, 4938. 
Views of Postmaster-General regard- 
ing, 3561. 


Subsidy.—Derived from the Latin sub- 
sidium, originally the troops stationed in 
reserve in the third line of battle, from 
subsidere, to. sit down. In Europe, after 
the period of its first use, it meant a sum 
of money paid to an ally to aid in carry- 
ing on war. In England it was a special 
tax levied upon persons and not upon prop- 
erty. It has now come to mean money 
paid by a government to individuals or 
companies, such as steamship or railway 
in excess of the value of services rendered 
and in aid of individual enterprise. Rail- 
ways in the United States have been as- 
sisted by state and municipal subscriptions 
to their bonds. National aid to railways, 
with the exception of the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific, has been in the form of land 
grants. In the case of the Pacific roads, 
in addition to 33,000,000 acres of land, the 
company was granted a money subsidy of 
more than $25,000 a mile. ; 


The first subsidized steamships were 
those of the Cunard Line, which in 1838 
were allowed an annual subsidy of £81,- 
000 by Great Britain. Two years later 
agitation was begun in the United States 
to have steamship mail lines established on 
the subsidy plan, and in 1845 the Postmas- 
ter-General was authorized to make con- 
tracts for carrying foreign mail in steam- 
ships sailing under the American flag. In 
1847 an act was passed requiring the Sec- 
‘retary of the Navy to arrange for United 
States steamships to carry the mail from 
New York to Liverpool, to the West Indies 
and Gulf ports, and from Panama up the 
Pacific coast. By 1852 the Government 
was paying $2,000,000 a year for foreign 
mail service, but Congress soon after put 
an end to all mail subsidies. An act of 
March 3, 1891, directed the Postmaster- 
General to pay $4 a mile run for first-class 
vessels for carrying foreign mails and in 
consideration of their use as auxiliary 
naval vessels. 


In 1898 Senator Hanna introduced into 
the Senate a comprehensive bill to provide 


subsidies for all classes of American ship- | 


ping. The bill passed the Senate in March, 
1902, but failed to pass the House, al- 
though several small subsidies have been 
granted both before and since that date. 


Substantive Legislation, appropriation 
bills containing, disapproved, 7752. 


Subtreasury System.—The  subtreasury 
system of the United States is an out- 
growth of the panic of 1837. In his spe- 
cial session message to Congress that year 
President Van Buren strongly recommended 
such a system (1541). Silas Wright, of 
New York, introduced a bill in Congress in 
accordance with the President’s recom- 
mendation. It prohibited Government 
agents from receiving anything but gold 
and silver. In 1840 the bill became a law 
and subtreasuries were established at New 
York, Boston, Charleston, and St. Louis, 


the mint at Philadelphia and the branch. 


mint at New Orleans having been also 
made places of deposit. The law was re- 
pealed in 1841, and reenacted in 1846. The 
Subtreasury at Charleston has been sus- 
pended, but subtreasuries have been es- 
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tablished at Baltimore, Chicago, Cincin- 


nati, and San Francisco. 


Subtreasury System: 
Condemnation of, referred to, 1898. 
Discussed by President— 
Taylor, 2556. 
Tyler, 1898, 2060. 
Van Buren, 1541, 1596, 1706, 1751, 
1757, 1827. 


Modifications in, recommended, 2556. 


Sudan.—Anglo-Egyptian Sudan _ stretches 


southward from the frontier of Egypt, 22° 
N. latitude, to the Belgian Congo and 
Uganda, 5° N. latitude; and from the Red 
Sea to Wadai in Central Africa. The total 
area is about 1,015,000 square miles, with 
a population estimated at 3,500,000. The 
native population is composed of Arabs, 
Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab-Negro 
blood. 


History.—Egypt extended her rule into 
the Sudan in the nineteenth century, but 
in the latter decades a native revolutionary 
ruler held sway until vanquished by a 
British force with Egyptian help. A con- 
vention .between the British and Egyptian 
Governments in 1899 provided for the gov- 
ernment of the Sudan by joint arrange- 
ment between the two countries. In 1900, 
a Council was created to assist the Gov- 
ernor-General, who now exercises his exe- 
cutive and legislative powers in conjunc- 
tion with the Council. The country is 
divided into fifteen provinces, each of which 
is administered by British officers of the 
Egyptian army or British civil officials of 
the Government. The local districts are 
governed by British inspectors, the admin- 
istration being supervised by district offi- 
cials who are usually Egyptian officers of 
the Egyptian army. 


In recent years the expenditure has been 
about $11,500,000 annually and the revenue 
about $13,500,000 annually. 


In a recent year the imports, including 
Government stores, amounted to about $20,- 
000,000 and the exports, including re-ex- 
ports, to about $19,500,000. Most of the 
trade is with Egypt, with a proportion go- 
ing to the United Kingdom. 


The Sudan is the world’s principal source 
of gum arabic and ivory. Cotton is being 
grown successfully along the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and cattle-raising is on the in- 
crease. Other products are ostrich feathers, 
palm nuts, dates, sesame, senna leaves and 
pods, nuts, hides, skins. The only mineral 
worked is gold. Rubber is produced in the 
south. The forests are thick and valuable. 
The chief grain grown is durra, a kind 
of millet. 

The chief exports, in order of value, are 
sheep and goats, gum, durra, cattle, fol- 
lowed by cotton and hides and skins. The 
chief import is cotton goods, followed 
by sugar. Other imports of value are coal, 
coffee, sacks, tea and tobacco. 


Physical Features.—The greater portion 
of the region consists of the Nubian Des- 
ert on the east and the Libyan Desert on 
the west, divided by the fertile valley of 
the Nile, which is nowhere of great width 


The Nile basin covers an area of nearly 
1,100,000 square miles, and while part of 
the basin lies in Abyssinia and Eritrea, its 
course from the Central African Lakes to 
the Mediterranean is within the British 
Protectorate of Uganda and Central Africa, 
ene ue Anglo-Egyptian and Egyptian do- 
minions. 


- Suez Canal 


Suez Canal.—The idea of connecting the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean dates back 
into remote Egyptian history more than 
thirteen hundred years before the Christian 
Era. During the reign of Seti I and 
Rameses II a canal was dug from the Nile 
to Lake Timseh and thence to the Red Sea. 
This became choked up with sand and a 
new canal was begun by Necho, a son of 
Psammetichus I, about 600 B. C. and com- 
pleted by Darius Hystaspis a hundred years 
later. At the beginning of the Christian Era 
the canal was no longer, navigable, but was 
probably restored under Trajan. After 
again becoming impassable the canal was re- 
stored during the seventh century by Amru, 
the Mohammedan conqueror of Egypt. 
When Napoleon invaded Egypt in 1798-99, 
he ordered surveys made for a canal, but 
was forced to abandon the country before its 
completion. An international commission 
made preliminary surveys for a canal in 
1846, but one of the engineers recommended 
a railroad across the isthmus and this was 
built by British capital in 1858. 

Under the direction of ‘Ferdinand De 
Lesseps plans for a canal were drawn in 
1855 and submitted to an international 
commission. A concession was obtained 
from Said Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, and De 
Lesseps organized a stock company with 
£8,000,000 capital to build the canal. Work 
was begun April 25, 1859, and the canal 
was opened to traffic Noy. 17, 1869, the en- 
tire cost amounting to £16,632,953—about 
$80,000,000. _Under the terms of the con- 
cession the Khedive received nearly one- 
half of the stock’ issued. Becoming 
financially embarrassed in 1875, he sold his 
shares to the British government for $20,- 
400,000. This interest is now valued at 
something like $170,000,000, and yields a 
revenue of some $5,000,000. 


The length of the canal from Port’ Said 
on the Mediterranean to Port Tewfik on the 
Gulf of Suez is eighty-seven statute miles— 
sixty-six actual canal and twenty-one miles 
of lakes. The original width was 150 to 
300 feet at the water level, seventy-two feet 
at the bottom, and twenty-six feet deep, 
Successive enlargements have increased the 
depth to thirty-six feet and the width to 
from 213 to 262 feet, permitting the passage 
of 15,000-ton vessels. The net tonnage of 
the canal during the first year of its opera- 
tion was 6,576. When the practicability of 
the Suez route to India became known the 
tonnage increased by leaps and bounds till 
in 1911 it reached 18,324,794, more than 
11,000,000 of which was British. The toll 
rates are $1.25 per ton. 


In a recent year there passed through 
the Canal 2,522 vessels, with a total ton- 
. nage of 9,251,601, and paying tolls of about 
$16,000,000. The figures are below the 
average of the pre-war years, and doubtless 
below the average which were maintained 
several years after the close of the World 
War. ; 
Suffrage.—The privilege of participating in 
the government of a state or nation by 
voting at an election of officers or on a 
change. in the fundamental law. Suffrage 
under the Constitution of the United States 
is exercised by such electors in each state 
as have the qualifications necessary for 
elector of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature (15). The Constitution 
does not guarantee the suffrage to any citi- 
zen, but by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments the states are forbidden to 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
United States citizens or to deny or 
abridge the right of ata at on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
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tude. The age of twenty-one is universally 
fixed upon as that when suffrage Inay be 
exercised. 


__ In some states ability to read and write 
is required, in some a small property qualifi- 
cation or tax is imposed, while in others 
aliens who have declared their intention 
to become citizens are allowed to vote. 
Until the present century suffrage was 
greatly restricted in America. Massachu- 
setts and New Haven Colonies for a long 
etime allowed none but church members to 
vote. There have been periods in the his- 
tory of nearly all the Colonies when only 
freeholders were allowed to vote. When 
the states in the Federal Union first framed 
their constitutions some of them retained 
the church-membership qualification, while 
others permitted suffrage to freeholders 
only. In 1798 Georgia abolished the prop- 
erty qualification, and was followed by 
Maryland in 1801, Massachusetts and New 
York in 1821, Delaware in 1831, New Jer- 
sey in 1844, Connecticut in 1845, Virginia 
in 1850, North Carolina in 1854, South Caro- 
lina in 1865, and Rhode Island, except in 
municipal elections, in 1888. The new 
states have mostly provided for manhood 
suffrage from the first. Several of the 
southern states have adopted methods, vary- 
ing from each other, but all with the sin- 
gle expressed purpose of excluding negroes 
from the franchise and yet avoiding the 
constitutional consequences of discriminat- 
ing ‘‘on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.’’ 


For an account of the recent growth and 
the history of the woman’s suffrage moye- 
ment, see the article Woman Suffrage. 
Suffren, The, French seamen on, acci- 

dentally killed by salute from the 

United States, 1273. 

Sugar.—The term sugar, strictly applied, 
means cane sugar, which is manufactured 
from sugar cane, sugar beats, maple sap 
and sorghum, Up to about 1840 most of 
the world’s sugar was manufactured from 
sugar cane. This plant appears to have 
been a native of India and to have been - 
introduced to the rest of the world by way 
of China. It was introduced into Santo 
Domingo soon after the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and from there spread to Cuba and 
was carried to Louisiana by the Jesuits 
in 1751. Manufacture in the United States 
began in New Orleans in 1794. - 


Cane sugar was discovered in the beet 
root by Andreas Sigismund, Marggraf of 
the Berlin Academy of Science in 1747, and 
its extraction was developed by _ both 
French and Germans. PExperiments in the 
culture and manufacture of beet sugar 
were begun in Philadelphia in 1830 but 
failed. Successive failures are reported up 
to 1880, when the industry seems to have 
been firmly established. 


The Census of 1910 reported 233 estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of 
sugar, with a capital of $153,167,000, em- 
ploying 15,658 persons, paying in wages 
and salaries $9,876,000, converting $247,- 
583,000 worth of raw material into fin- 
ished products valued at $279,249,000. 

A recent report of the Census Bureau 
gives a more recent survey of the sugar in- 
dustry in the United States. The figures, 
which are presented herewith, picture the 
industry before the war made all American 
industry abnormal, so that the survey made 
is of the industry in its recent normal 
situation. 

Practically all the mills for, manufactur- 
ing sugar from the cane are in Louisiana, 


Sugar 


Number Establishments...........- 
Persons Mingaged i. quem euanie oe ses 
Capital ron. cet ee eee 
Salaries and Wages............. ¢ 
Costiol Materialsy acer. le 
Value of Productsycmarieeie. 1 ee no 
Sugar Produced— 

Tons 2000 Mba aes cates =i 

Valentin eeiereittee ated sve hick 
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Total 


259 

26,739 
$315,677 ,669 
21,242,971 
321,442,937 
373,639,298 


4,341,408 
363,034,123 


A few small plantation mills outside of that 
state are not included in the accompanying 
figures, because they produce chiefly syrup 
which is consumed in their immediate neigh- 
borhoods. 


The refining done in this country is pri- 
marily of cane sugar. Most of the raw 
sugar used by the refineries is imported. 
Accordingly, the refineries are located chiefly 
where the imports are most accessible—at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco. 


The following table shows the sugar pro- 
duction of the world for some recent years: 


Year Ending _ Cane Beet Total 

June 30 Long Tons Long Tons Long Tons 
1900. 3,056,294 5,590,992 8,647,286 
1905....... 4,594,782 4,918,480 9,513,262. 
TOO eer» 8,327,069 6,597,506 14,914,575 
1914 Seen 9,865,016 8,908,470 18,773,486 
TKN Rist Ro 11,235,136 5,752,838 16,987,975 
AOLS Ve. «2 12,278,720 4,941,523. 17,220,243 
TOTO at ons 11,965,030 5,355,624 16,320,654 
1920....... 12,261,000 4,339,000 16,600,000 


The production of sugar by chief coun- 
tries in the fiscal year 1918-9 was as fol- 
lows, in long tons: 


Country Cane Beet 
United States......... 674,892 
Houlsiana, aoe oe 250,802 
MREXAS castes ae 3,215 
WOPrtoweRicO. Fisuce ces 375,000 
Hawaiian Islands .. 585,000 
Virgin Islands ..... 9,000 
Philippine Islands .. 150,000 
CUD Ate etc emtn mte oe 4,000,000 
GaNAd G6 svete ccc tenes, sreys 22,300 
British West Indies... 197,850 
Santo Domingo ...... 158,309 
Mex. & Cent. America. 70,000 
PAveentiMal leases 
ES 137A sins foias aioe = 107,050 
PCr aesiepri corte seitc sacue 
British \India, “|<... 
Alin ee econo AaeyeNers eb OS 
Japan and Formosa .. 415,678 , 
PAMISUrA US Wis tcte ae seve. 226,000 
si stands. as sick w suet 80,000 
IVES TEGIUISion «tse wees stekoxe 252,772 
EN aCalll cfastsicinrede eveusret +. 144,000 
GErMAT Yates. oiecsvenctols 1,411,900 
Russia (pre-war) ..... 700,000 
Czecho-Slovakia, etc... 700,000 
Holland! sic henna. vse 6 173,486 
Dana. fe toca teers ans es 6,618 135,000 
WOM AT ICM ers aisteyenctayere 130,000 
PEAT COL sevatereisits eects reuetens 110,000 
tall Yairesaperiicne tokens oases 100,000 
US CV IMM oh tare eee a 75,000 


In addition, in 1919, New York produced 
3,161,000 pounds of maple sugar and Ver- 
mont, 4,895,000 pounds. About 35,000,000 
gallons of sorghum syrup is produced in the 
United States annually. 

The imports and exports of cane sugar 
from the United States in recent years have 
been as follows: 


Sully’s Hill 


Beet Sugar Cane Sugar Refining . 
60 181 18 
9,634 4,544 12,561 
$142,181,326 $32,996,524 $140,499,819 
8,884,853 2,052,521 10,325,597 
41,399,361 15,958,218 264,085,358 
62,605,210 21,635,373 289,398,715 
743,473 264,801 3,333,134 
58,590,466 18,947,683 285,495,974 
Year Ending Imports Exports 
June 30 Pounds Pounds 
S70 Sate eae 1,196,773,569 22,760,904 
ISSO teas fakes 2,934,011,560 47,495,577 
1D QO Rife did eaten ee 4,018,086,530 26,918,380 
1910S oa. Sapo 4,094,545,936 189,304,952 
MOTO a ate sure 5,420,981,867 601,103,749 
1917) ert Deke ees §,329,587,360  1,268,306,254 
TOUR Oe ees rah sete 4,898,277,025 587,572,855 
POLS eo eee 5,831,982,457 1,118,872,723 
1920 ee eee 7,550,195,838  1,450,793,630 


Sugar (see also Beet Sugar): 

Dealers in, licenses for, 8352. 
Continued, 8868. 

Terminated, 8875. 

Economy in use of, urged, 8432. 

Equalization Board referred to, 8876. 

Manufacture of— 
Encouragement of, 

4578. 
From sorghum and sugar cane, dis- 
cussed, 5383. 

Manufacture of milk, 
land, referred to 4979. 

Placed on free list, discussed, 5626. 

Probable retaliatory action of for- 
eign governments for proposed’ im- 
position of duty on, 5910. 

Protest of Germany to discriminat- 
ing duty on, recommendations re- 
garding, 5957. 

Supervision provided by tariff law 
for domestie production of, trans- 
fer of, to Agricultural Department, 
recommended, 5554. 

Tariff duties on— 

Absence of, discussed by President 
Harrison, Benjamin, 5626. 

Discriminating, protest of Germany 
against, discussed, 5957. 

Effect of, discussed by President 
Wilson, 8918. 

Foreign governments’ probable 
retaliation for, discussed, 5910. 

Trust, decision on, discussed, 7451. 


Sugar-Beet Culture, 4534, 5554, 6347. 
Sugar Bounty: 

Discussed, 5875, 5964. 

Payment of appropriation for, con- 
tained in sundry civil bill, referred 
to, 6095. : 

Suits Against Government, act regard- 

ing bringing of, vetoed, 5682. 

Sully’s Hill Park. (See Parks, Na- 
tional.) 


recommended, 


in Switzer- 


Sumatra 


Sumatra.—aA large island forming part of 
the Dutch Hast Indies (q- y.). Its area is 
about 159,750 square miles, with a popula- 
tion opate! estimated at slightly more 
than 5,000,000. 
Sumatra, attack on American vessels 
by pirates on coast of, 1114, 1159. 
Instructions to commander of the 
Potomac, regarding, 1138. 
Sumter, Fort, Attack on. (See illus- 
tration opposite 3245.) 
Sumpter, The, arrest of part of crew 
of at Morocco, referred to, 3345. 


Sunday Laws. (See Blue Laws.) 


Sunday Observance. (See Sabbath 
Observance.) 


Sunday (‘‘Billy’’) Revivals.. 
Revivals, Religious.) 


Superintendent of Finances. 
nances, Superintendent of.) 


Superintendent of Immigration, report 
of, discussed, 5877. 


Superintendent of Life-Saving Service. 
(See Life-Saving Service.) 


Superior, Lake. (See Lake Superior.) 


Supervising Architect, Treasury Depart- 
ment.—tThis officer plans and supervises 


the construction of all buildings of the 
United States Government, as well as the 
repairs therein. 


Supervising Architect referred to, 8848. 


Supervision of Mail, State Department. 
—The Division of Mail in the Department 
of State was created in 1873. It has con- 
trol of a_ general nature over the official 
correspondence of the Department and its 
representatives, and is under the supervi- 
sion of the second assistant secretary of 
state (q. y.). (See State Department.) 
Supplication and Prayer, Day of, pro- 
claimed, $377. (See also Pasting and 
Prayer, Days of.) : 
Supplies, Public: 
Distribution of, referred to, 141. 
Officer should be placed in charge 
of, 141. 


Supply and Demand, Law of, break- 
down of, 8404. 

Suppression of Periodicals in war times 
discussed, 8358. (See also Espionage 
Law.) 

Supreme Court. 


Supreme Court Justices. 
diciary and Courts): 
Salaries of, increase in, 3996. 
Should be exempted from other du- 
ties, 830. 


Supreme Court Reports.—The opinions 
aud decisions of the Supreme Court are 
recorded in 214 volumes, including the cases 
decided up to October, 1908. They com- 
rise its work from its first session in 
1790 to the present time. They begin with 
the volume numbered 2 Dallas and in- 


(See 


(See Fi- 


(See Court, Supreme.) 
(See also Ju- 
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Surveys 


clude 38 volumes by Dallas, covering the 
period between 1790 and 1800; 9 volumes 
by Cranch, 1800 to 1815; Wheaton, 12 
volumes, 1816 to 1827; Peters, 16 volumes, 
1828 to 1842; Howard, 24 yolumes, 1843 
to 1860; Black, 2 volumes, 1861 to 1862; 
Wallace, 23 volumes, 1863 to 1875. Up 
to that date the reports had reached 89 
volumes by the different compilers. Since 
1876 the reports have been styled 90 U. 
8., 91 U. S., ete.; 90 U. S. was reported 
by Wallace ;/91 to 107 U. S. was reported 
by William J. Otto, from 1875 to 1882; 
108 to 186 U. S., between 1882 and 1902, 
by J. C. Bancroft Davis, and the remainder 
by Charles Henry Butler. (See Dallas, in 
Biographie Index.) 


Surgeon General. 
and Army.) 


(See War Department 


Surgeon General, Public Health. (See 
Health Service.) 

Surgeon-General of Army: 
Building for library of, recom- 


mended, 4657, 4833. 
Ordered to accompany ex-President 
Jackson home, 1540. 


Surinam. (See Dutch Guiana.) 


Surplus Revenue, Distribution of.—In 
his annual message of Dec. 1, 1834 (page 
1316), President Jackson announced the ex- 
tinguishment of the public debt. The com- 
promise tariff measure of 1832, while it 
made some reduction in the revenue de- 
rived from import duties, produced a sur- 
plus in the Treasury. Jackson advocated 
the distribution of this surplus among the 
states ratner than the appropriation of it 
to other purposes. A bill providing for such 
disposition of the surplus was attached to 
the bill regulating public deposits and 
passed by Congress in 1836. Under this 
law all the money in excess of $5,000,000 
in the Treasury, Jan. 1, 1837, was to be 
deposited with the state in proportion to 
their representation in the electoral col- 
lege, and in four installments. The states 
were required to give certificates of depos- 
it payable to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on demand. None of the banks selected 
by the Government as the custodians of 
public funds was under any kind of offi- 
cial supervision by the states which char- 
tered them or by the General Government, 
The sum to be divided was %37,468,859. 
Three installments of the money were paid 
to all the states except the few that had 
refused to accept it on the conditions im- 
posed. The return of these loans of the 
states has never been demanded. 

(See 


Surplus Revenue in Treasury. 
Treasury.) 
Surtax.—A tax over and above a previous 


tax already levied against persons or_articles 
of the same class. (See Income Tax.) 


Surveyors, Public, punishment of per- 
sons interrupting in performance of 
the trusts confided to them, referred 
to and recommendation for penalty 
for the same, 1042. 


Surveys and Maps, Board of, consti- 
tuted and powers outlined, 8820. 


Surveys, control and supervision of 
geographical and _ geological, dis- 
cussed, 4218. (See also the several 
surveys.) 


Susan 


Susan B. Anthony Amendment.—The 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion providing for equal suffrage for men 
and women, named atter the pioneer leader 
of the Woman Suffrage movement in the 
United States. 


Susan Loud, The, seizure of, by Span- 
ish or Cuban authorities referred 
to, 2679. 
Claims arising out of, referred to, 
2721, 2900. 


Suspension Bridge, N. Y., proclamation 
granting privileges of other ports to, 
2859. 

Susquehanna, The, repair of, referred 
to, 2764. 


Susquehanna Company.—An organization, 
composed mostly of Connecticut farmers, 
formed in 1754 for the purpose of coloniz- 
ing the Wyoming country. This was the 
name given to a strip of land bought by 
Connecticut from the Plymouth Company 
in 1631. Under the charter granted by 
James I. to the Plymouth Company in 
1620, their territory extended from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from lat. 40° to 
46° north. The grant of Charles II. to 
William Penn extended to 42° north, thus 
overlapping the Plymouth grant to more 
than the extent of the territory sold to 
Connecticut, which extended to 41° south. 
In 1754 the Susquehanna Company made 
a treaty with the Six Nations of Indians, 
securing the right to settlement upon their 
purchase. Charles II. confirmed the sale to 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, though dis- 
puting the sale, made no effort to prevent 
a settlement. The first settlers in the 
disputed territory were driven off by the 
Indians in 1763. In 1769 some forty more 
settlers arrived in the Wyoming region and 
were arrested by Pennsylvania officials. 
For the next six years a sort of civil war- 
fare was kept up between the settlers of the 
disputed tract, and only suspended during 
the Revolution, after which, the dispute was 
arranged between the states and the titles 
to the land confirmed. (See also Wyoming 
Controversy.) 


Susquehanna, or Conestoga Indians. 
(See Indian Tribes.) 
**Sussex,’’ Sinking of— 
Note to Germany concerning, 8125. 
Reply of Germany to, 8127. 


Sutro Tunnel, referred to, 4148. 
Swamp Lands. (See Lands, Swamp.) 


Swanton, Vt., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 


Sweden.—Sweden occupies the eastern 
and greater portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula of northern Europe, and lies 
between 69° 3’ 21”-55° 20’ 18” N, latitude 
and 11° 6’ 19”-24° 9’ 11” H. longitude, 
with -an extreme length of close on 1,000 
Inglish miles and a greatest breadth of 
about 250 English miles. The kingdom is 
bounded on the northeast by the Grand 
Duchy of Finland, on the east by the Gulf 
of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea, on the south- 
west by the Cattegat and Skagerrack, and 
on the west by the Kingdom of Norway. 
The coast is fringed with an island fence 
(skargard), the largest islands of the west 
coast being Orust and Tjorn, while Oland 
(519 square miles) and Gotland (1,220 
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square miles) lie off the southeast coast, in 
the Baltic Sea. 


Physical Features.—The main Scandi- 
navian range, known as the Kdlen (keel), 
forms a natural boundary between Sweden 
and Norway from the northwestern bound- 
ary to the center of the kingdom, the great- 
est elevations being in the extreme north. 
Central Sweden consists principally of fer- 
tile and wooded plains, and includes the 
four great lakes of Hjalmaren, Malaren, 
Vanern,and Vattern. In the extreme south 
are the plains of Skane, consisting of rich 
meadow land and occasional woods of beech. 


The principal rivers of the north are the 
Torne, Kalix, Stora and Lilla Lule (on 
which is the famous cataract, the Har- 
sprang), the Pite, Skellefte, Ume and Vin- 
del, Angerman, Indal and Ljusnan. In 
the southern portion are the Dal and Klar, 
while the short Géta contains the cele- 
brated falls of Trollhattan. The surface of 
the lakes and rivers of Sweden occupies 
about one-twelfth of the total area of the 
Kingdom. 


About one-seventh of the Kingdom lies 
within the Arctic Circle, but the country 
receives a large measure of protection from 
the western mountain barrier, and the pe 
ninsula, as a whole, is warmed by the Atlan- 
tic Drift. Compensation for the shortness 
sof the northern summer is afforded by at- 
mospherie refraction, which increases the 
time of sunshine and light, but from Octo- 
ber or November to May or June navigation 
is impeded,-and from December to April 
the coasts are ice-bound. 


History.—In 1319 the Kingdoms of 
Sweden and Norway were united under one 
sovereign, but in 1397 the League of Kalmar 
formed tripartite kingdom under the hegem- 
ony of Denmark. Sweden broke from the 
League in 1523, and in 1814 the crown of 
Norway was ceded by Denmark to Sweden. 
In 1905 the King of Sweden renounced the 
crown of Norway. 


Government.—The Government is that of 
a limited monarchy, hereditary in the male 
line (by primogeniture) of the House of 
Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, who 
was elected to the succession by the Riks- 
dag on Aug. 21, 1810, and ascended the 
throne on Feb. 5, 1818. The constitution 
rests upon the fundamental law of June 
6, 1809, which declares the king to be irre- 
sponsible, invests in him the executive au- 
thority, and confers initiation and veto of - 
legislation, 


The Riksdag consists of two elective 
Chambers, of which the First Chamber con- 
tains 150 members elected by the Lands- 
ting, or Councils of the Lan (prefectures), 
on a population basis, and with eligibility 
confined to those of Swedish birth, aged 
thirty-five years, who possess real property 
valued at 50,000 kronor, or annual taxed in- 
comes exceeding 8,000 kronor. The Second 
Chamber consists of 230 members, and are 
elected for a maximum of three years by 
universal suffrage, electors being registered 
at the age of 24, The elections for the 
Second Chamber are by a_ proportional 
method. - 


The King exercises his executive power 
through a Council of State consisting of a 
prime minister and ten other ministers. In 
legislation, the King exercises his power in 
conjunction with the Riksdag, and his assent 
is required for new legislation; but the sole 
right of taxation adheres in the Riksdag. 
All members of the Council of State are 
responsible for the acts of the Government, 
eS thus is a responsible and representa- 

ve one, ’ 
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The local units of administration have 
local self-government, although the twenty- 
four governments into which the country is 
divided (along with the city of Stockholm) 
are administered by prefects nominated by 
the King, 


Justice—The administration of justice is 
independent of the Government, lying in the 
hands of the chancellor of justice and the 
attorney-general, the former appointed by 
the king and the latter by the Riksdag. The 
kingdom is divided into 214 district court 
districts, 91 urban and 123 rural. In the 
urban districts, the courts are held by the 
burgomaster and his assessors; in the rural, 
by a judge and twelve peasant proprietors 
acting as jurors. However, the judge alone 
decides, unless the jury unanimously dis- 
agrees with him, in which case the jury’s 
decision stands. Ordinary trial by jury 
exists only for actions regarding the press. 


Population.—The country is divided into 
twenty-five prefectures, having a total area 
of 169,532 square miles. The Swedish peo- 

le are Scandinavians, but the population 
includes, in the north, about 25,000 Finns 
and 7,000 Lapps. More than 99 per cent 
of the people belong to the Swedish Luth- 
eran Church. 


The most recent figures for the popula- 
tion placed it at 5,813,850. There is a 
slight preponderance of females. The prin- 
cipal towns are the capital, Stockholm, 
408,456 ; Géteburg, 197,421 ; Malmé, 110,459. 


Education.—Primary education is com- 
pulsory and free, and is maintained by 
local taxation with State grants. Illiteracy 
is very rare, and good attendances at the 
schools are secured. Most recent educa- 
tional statistics show 77 public secondary 
schools, with 26,313 pupils; 49 people’s 
high schools, with 2,976 pupNs; 9 technical 
schools, with 3,900 pupils; and 16,821 pub- 
lic elementary schools, with 23,657 teach- 
ers and 708,075 pupils. 


Finance.—The most recent figures for the 
budget show revenue of $540,000,000 and 


expenditures of $470,000,000. After the 
close of the World War, it was hoped to 
lower these figures materially. The total 


value of land and house property in Sweden 
is estimated at $3,500,000,000, of which 
taxed agricultural land is represented by 
about $1,450,000,000 and taxed other real 
estate by about $1,720,000,000. The total 
public debt is in the neighborhood of $295,- 
000,000. The unit of value_is the krona, 
equal to about $0.27 in United States 
money in normal exchange, 


Production and Industry—The common 


cereals and potatoes and fruits are grown, 


and the live stock includes horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, reindeer, asa! and fowls. The 
forests cover more than half the area of 
the kingdom, and consist of pine, birch and 
fir, PrOnoes timber, wood pulp, pitch, tar 
and_fuel. The number of farms cultivated 
is 447,695. Of the total land area of 
Sweden, about 9% is under cultivation, 
81%4% under natural meadows, and 55% 
under forests. 


The acreage and production of the last 
annual agricultural crop were as follows: 


Acreage Production 
Crop (Hectares) (Tons) 


Hay and fodder plants.1,342,878 4,300,969 
Sugar-beet and fodder 

roots 3,838,372 
Potatoes ZiT 213 
Oats 
Rye 
Mixed corn 
Barley .... 
Wheat .... 


ro 


a es 
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The value of the total crop wa t at 
$535,000,000. The farm aula inclaaa 
715,681 horses; 2,550,818 cattle; 1,563,654 
sheep and lambs; and 716,783 pigs. 


The kingdom is rich in minerals, includ- 
ing iron of excellent quality (Dannemora 
iron being converted into the finest steel) ; 
gold and silveé. -2 small quantities ; copper, 
lead, nickel, zinc, cobalt, alum, sulphur, 
porphyry and marble, In a recent year, the 
mineral production included 6,623,661 tong 

- of iron ore; 761,822 tons of pig iron; 3,170 
tons of silver and lead ore; 21,410 tons of 
copper ore; 48,500 tons of zine ore; 16,570 
tons of manganese ore; 141,180 tons of 
sulphur pyrites; 404,500 tons of coal. The 
gold produced amounted to 15 kilograms; 
the silver to 980; the lead to 2,241,000; 
the copper to 2,955,730; the zinc to 4,- 
098,150. Most of the iron ore is exported. 
There are about 48,000 persons engaged in 
mining. 


Industries are many, varied and import- 
ant. Of especial importance are those con- 
cerned with timber and wood-work, with 
public forests of more than 8,000,000 hec- 
tares, yielding annually about 4,850,000 
cubic metres of timber. There are 1,400 
sawmills, with 45,000 workpeople and an 
annual product valued at about $95,000,- 
000; more than 500 factories for furniture, 
etc., with more than 12,000 workpeople and 
an annual product of about $15,000,000; 
115 woodpulp factories, with more than 14,- 
000 workpeople and with an annual out- 
put valued at about $60,000,000; and 75 
paper and pasteboard mills, with. 12,000 
workpeople and an annual output of almost 
$50,000,000, 


The number of workpeople and value of 
output of some of the other industries are 
as follows: Iron and steel, 24,000, $130,- 
000,000; mechanical workshops, 57,750, 
5 atti a al iron and steel goods factories, 

6,300, $50,000,000; flour and grain mills, 
2,750, $35,000,000; spinning and weaving, 
23,000, $55,000,000; shoe factories, 8,000, 
$30,000,000 ; factories of metals other than 
iron, 6,350, $25,000,000 ; dairies, 4,285, $25- 


In a recent year there were employed in 
factories and workshops 295,600 men, 55,- 
700 women and 50,000 boys and girls 
under 18, 


Commerce.—In_ a recent year, the im- 
ports were valued at $200,000,000 and the 
exports at $380,000,000. The chief exports 
are wood pulp, paper and paper manufac- 
tures; metal goods, machinery, etc. ; metals, 
raw and partly wrought; timber. The 
chief imports are minerals, chiefly coal; 
metal goods, machinery, etc., followed by 
textiles and animals and animal food. 


The imports come chiefly from Germany, 
followed by Denmark, the United States 
and Great Britain; the exports go chiefly 
to Germany and Great Britain, followed by 
Norway, Russia and Denmark. In a recent 
year, the United States exported to Sweden 

oods valued at $114,780,361 ; and imported 
from Sweden goods valued at $31,612,153. 


In the last year for which figures are 
available, the most important products ex- 
ported by the United States to Sweden, in 
order of value, were as follows: Meat~ 
products; cotton; mineral and vegetable 
oils; copper, refined; dried fruits; leather ; 
tobacco; machinery and other iron and 
steel goods. 


The Swedish merchant marine comprises 
2,544 vessels, of 1,057,700 tons, of which 
1,240 vessels, of 911,660 tons, are steam 
and motor vessels. In a recent year, there 
entered and cleared ‘from Swedish ports 


Sweden 


more than 22,000 vessels, representing a 
tonnage of more than 9,000,000. Slightly 
less than one-half the tonnage was Swedish. 


Communications.—There are about 9,400 
miles of railroad, of which more than _one- 
third belong to the State. There are 47,000 
miles of telegraph, about one-half of which 
belongs to the railroads. The wires of the 
State telephone have a length of about 385,- 
000 miles. There are almost 3,500 tele- 
graph offices. 


Sweden and Norway (see also Ber- 
gen): 

Claims of, against United States, re- 
ferred to, 1172. 

Claims of United States against, 867, 

1109. 

Payment of, 867, 1112. 
Commercial relations with, 820. 
Consul of, to United States, 

quatur to, revoked, 3626. 

Revocation annulled, 3630. 
Copyright reciprocity proclaimed 

with, 8827. 

Ericsson, John, restoration of remains 
of, to Sweden discussed, 5547. 

Famine in, referred to, 3799. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 3114, 5871. 

Gothenburg system of regulating 
liquor traffic in, report on, trans- 
mitted, 5785. 

Interference with the vessels of the 
United. States. (See Admiral P. 
Tordenskiold, The.) 

Minister of United States to— 
Nomination of, 318. 

Transfer of, to Bogota, referred 

to, 3665. 

Missionaries of Sweden, murder of, 
in China discussed, 5868. 
Naturalization treaty with, 

4142, 

Postal convention with, 4203. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 

cussed, 566, 919, 959, 962, 3114, 
5871. 

Commissioner to negotiate, nom- 
inated, 254. 

Vessels of, claims, of, for. reduction 
in tonnage dues, 5494, 5621. 

Vessels of Norway— 

Discriminating duties on suspend- 

ed by proclamation, 665. 

Interfered with by United States. 

(See Admiral P. Tordenskiold, 
The.) 


exe- 


4033, 


Reciprocal rights for, requested,: 


(yale AON: 

Vessels of United States seized or 
interfered with by. (See Claims 
against.) 

-Vice-Consul of, to United States, 

exequatur of, revoked, 3627. 
Revocation annulled, 3630. 


Sweden and Norway, Treaties with.— 


The treaty of amity and commerce of 1783 
expired in 1796 by its own limitations. 
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Some of its sections were revived by_ the 
treaty of 1816, which, in turn, expired by 
its own limitations in 1826, and was re- 
placed by the treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation of 1827. By it freedom of com- 
merce and trade was accorded to both 
nations, and for the ships of the island 
of St. Bartholomew, which was included. 
Hquable imposition of charges, tolls, dues, 
and imposts was secured for the vessels 
of both nations; imports were to be taxed 
without regard to the nationality of the 
carrying vessel; and the coastwise trade 
was excluded from the terms of the treaty. 


The consular office was created and pro- 
vided for as in consular conventions. Hu- 
mane provisions were made for the relief 
of the shipwrecked and for ships in dis- 
tress. A naturalization convention was 
concluded in 1869. Upon the dissolution 
of the union of Norway and Sweden, the 
Swedish government agreed to continue in 
force and abide by all treaties with the 
United States. (For the extradition terms 


of the treaty of 1893, see Extradition 
Treaties. ) 
Swift & Co., vessels purchased for 


Peru by, from United States detained, 

3831. 
Swin-a-mish 

Tribes.) 


Swine Products. (See Animals and 
Animal Products.) 


Swiss Confederation. 
land.) 


Swiss System of Military Training.— 
During the agitation in the United States 
for universal military training, arising as a 
result of the European War, much interest 
was manifested in the system of military 
training as practised in Switzerland. Switz- 
erland has no standing army, but military 
training is compulsory upon every citizen. 
(Switzerland, having no _ seacoast, lias 
naturally no navy.) Switzerland, of about 
the same size and population as the State 
of Massachusetts, by virtue of its present 
system, completed in the year 1907, can 
muster almost immediately upon call a half 
million trained soldiers, with a larger num- 
ber in reserve. 


The Swiss boy begins his training for 
future service at the age of 8, when he 
begins a carefully-planned system of gym- 
nastics. At the age of 11, he joins a cadet 
corps, in which membership is voluntary, 
but well-nigh universal. In the cadet corps, 
he receives his first practice in the “setting- 
up” exercises, and is put through simple 
drills. Each corps has a uniform of its 
own design, although the design is usually 
the same in each particular locality; and 
the state furnishes assistance only in the 
shape of the rifle and the ammunition used 
by the corps. From the age of 16-20, the 
Swiss youth is a member of a voluntary 
preparatory military organization, like the 
cadet corps, except for the fact that the 
rifle used is the standard army musket 
= the marksmanship practice becomes 
serious. 


It is at the age of 20 that the Swiss youth 
enters upon compulsory military service. 
First, he must pass a physical and literary 
examination, and if he is rejected as unfit 
for service, he becomes liable to a rather 
Severe special military tax. He receives 
his instruction at a field camp something 
like our own Plattsburg (q. v.), where the 
recruits are subdivided into the various 


Indians. (See Indian 


(See Switzer- 
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branches of the service for which they are 
best qualified. This preliminary training 
lasts for a period of between 60 and 75 
days, according to the branch of service, and 
during that time the recruit receives all his 
expenses and a pay of ten cents a day. 
Until the age of 32, these men are called 
together for sixteen days’ additional train- 
ing every year or two years, according to 
the branch of the service for which they 
have been trained. Between the ages of 
32 and 40, the Swiss is a member of the 
Landwehr, or First Reserve, and after that 
of the Landsturm, or last reserve. Appoint- 
Ment as officers is open to men in the 
ranks. (See Compulsory Military Service; 
Australian System of Military Training; 
Preparedness. ) 


Switzerland.—The Federated Cantons of 


Switzerland lie in Central Europe between 
45° 49’ 2”-47° 48’ 32” N. latitude and 5° 
57’ 26”-10° 29’ 40” KE, longitude, and are 
bounded on the north by the German Re- 
public, on the east by Austria and Liech- 
tenstein, on the south by Italy, and on 
the west by the French Republic. The area 
is given as 15,967 square miles. 


Physical Features.—Switzerland is the 
most mountainous country in Europe, hav- 
ing the Alps, covered with perennial snow 
and glaciers, and rising from 5,000 to 15,- 
217 feet above the level of the sea, along 
the southern and eastern frontiers, and 
throughout the chief part of the interior, 
and the Jura Mountains in the northwest. 
The main chain of the Alps occupies the 
whole of southern Switzerland, the highest 
peaks being the Dufourspitze of Monte Rosa 
(15,217 feety, the Don of the Mischabel 
range (14,942 feet), and the Finsteraar- 
horn of Bernese Oberland (14,026 feet). 
The highest summit of Europe (Mont 
Blane, 15,782 fee.) is in the Pennine Alps, 
across the French frontier. The Jura 
Mountains rise between the valleys of the 
Rhine and Rhone and form a natural bar- 
rier between France and Switzerland, the 
highest peaks being Mont Tendre (5,512 
feet) and the Déle (5,505 feet) ; while the 
highest peak of the range, Crét de la 
Neige (5,653 feet), like that of the Alps, 
is in French territory. 


Three great rivers rise in the mountains 
of Switzerland, the Rhone, Rhine, and Aar, 
while the Thur is a Swiss tributary of the 
Rhine. The Lakes of Switzerland include 
Geneva (225 square miles) in the south- 
west,. and Constance (208 square miles) 
in the northeast, neither of which is wholly 
Swiss; while Neuchatel (93 square miles) 
is entirely within Swiss territory; Mag- 
giore is partly Italian; Lucerne and Zurich 
are entirely Swiss; Lugano is mainly Swiss ; 
Thun and Bienne lie wholly within the 
Canton of Berne; Zug lies in three of the 
northern cantons; Brienz, in the Canton of 
Berne; Morat lies in the Cantons of Fri- 
bourg and Vaud; Wallensee is in St. Gall 
and Glarus; and Sempach in the Canton of 
Lucerne. f 


History.—The Swiss Confederation is a 
collection of free States drawn together for 
mutual protection and for the preservation 
of their independence. The States so com- 
bined were at one time part of pk foe ha 
Italy or Burgundy, and have been in alli- 
ance since the thirteenth century; and to 
that alliance other States have been at- 
tracted. In 1291 the league consisted of 
the present Cantons of Schwyz, Uri and 
Unterwalden, to which five others were 
joined between 1332 and 1353. To these 
eight Cantons five more were added from 
1481-1513, six in 1803, and three in 1815, 
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in which year the perpetual neutrality and 
inviolability of Switzerland were guaran- 
teed by Austria-Hungary, the United King- 
dom, Portugal, Prussia and Russia, and a 
Federal Pact was drawn up at Zurich and 
confirmed by the Congress of Vienna. This 
Pact formed the basis of the Federal Con- 
stitution until 1848, when a new constitu- 
tion was adopted by a majority of the Swiss 
people, and of the Cantons and demi-Can- 
tons and in the same manner, on May 29, 
1874, the present constitution was ratified, 
-since which date there have been a number 
of revisions of it. Switzerland remained 
neutral during the World War. 


Ethnography.—The latest estimate of the 
population places it at 3,937,000. In the 
1910 census, it was 3,741,971. In 19 of 
the 25 cantons, German is the prevailing 
language, French in 5, and Italian in 1. In 
1910, there were 2,595,000 Swiss speaking 
German, 795 speaking French, 300,000 
speaking Italian, 40,000 speaking Romansch, 
and 23,000 other languages. In 1910, there 
were some 550,000 foreigners resident in 
Switzerland, chiefly Germans and Italians. 


The chief towns, with the latest esti- 
mates of their population, are as follows: 
Ziirich, 212,000; Basle, 135,000; Geneva, 
141,000; Bern, 112,000; Lausanne, 70,000; 
St. Gallen, 70,000. 


There is complete freedom of religion, 
the last census showing about 60% Prot- 
estants and 40% Catholics. 


Education.—There is no federal educa- 
tional system, the schooling lying in the 
hands of the cantons and the communes. 
There is practically no illiteracy, and 
schooling is free and general. Latest edu- 
cational statistics show 525 kindergartens ; 
4,230 primary schools, with 13,115 teach- 
ers and 557,300 pupils; 5382 secondary 
schools, with 50,000 pupils and 1,875 teach- 
ers; 128 middle schools, with 26,000 pupils 
and 1,540 teachers. There are also techni- 
eal, professional and special schools, and 
seven universities. There are some 6,000 
libraries, with almost 10,000,000 volumes. 


Government.—The central government is 
supreme in those activities usually per- 
taining to the federal government. The 
supreme legislative and executive authority 
is vested in the parliament, called. the 
Bundesversammlung or Assemblée federale. 
It consists of two chambers. The first, or 
State Council, is composed of 44 members, 
two for each canton, chosen and paid by 
each canton as the latter sees fit. The Na- 
tional Council consists of 189 representa- 
tives, one for each 20,000 of population. 


A general election takes place every three 
years. There are generous provisions for 
the use of the initiative and referendum. 
The chief executive authority rests in the 
Federal Council of seven, elected for three 
years by the Parliament. The President 
and Vice-President are the head magistrates 
of the nation; they are elected for one year 
by the Parliament in joint session. They 
are ineligible to hold office for two suc- 
cessive terms; the vice-president, however, 
is usually chosen to succeed the President. 


Aside from the regulations imposed by 
the federal constitution, each of the can- 
tons is sovereign, and governs itself by 
measures and methods which vary among 
the cantons. There is much local direct 
government, 

Finance.—In recent years, the annual 
federal expenditure has been from $55,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000 annually. The public 
debt, exclusive of the railroad debt, amounts 
to about $275,000,000, in addition, to a 
floating debt of abont $70,000,000" The 
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unit of currency is the franc, divided into 
10 Batzen and 100 Centimes or Rappen. 
The net proceeds of the federal alcohol 
monopoly is divided among the cantons, 
who must expend one-tenth of it in fight- 
ing the causes and effects of alcoholism. 
The tax for exemption from military service 
is levied through the cantons, and one- 
half of it goes to them, the other half 
to the federal government. 


For the Swiss System of Military Train- 
ing, see under that head. 


Commerce.—For the first year after the 
end of the hostilities of the World War, 
the special trade, including precious metals, 
amounted to $670,000,000 in imports and 
$590,000,000 in exports. In order of value, 
the chief imports were cereals, cotton 
goods, mineral substances, colonial produce, 
silk goods, followed by animal food sub- 
stances, woolen goods and chemicals. The 
chief exports were cotton goods and silk 
oods, followed by clocks, machinery, cloth- 
ng, colonial produce and timber. 


Remembering that much of the trade with 
frontier countries is really transit trade, 
the imports came chiefly from Germany, 
followed by the United States, France, 
United Kingdom and Italy. The exports 
went chiefly to Germany and France, fol- 
lowed by United Kingdom and Italy. In a 
recent year, the United States exported to 
Switzerland goods valued at $44,909,719, 
and imported from Switzerland goods val- 
ued at $54,556,098. 


< 

In the last year for which figures are 
available, the most important products ex- 
ported from the United States to Switzer- 
land, in order of value, were as follows: 
Wheat; lard; other breadstuffs; cotton; 
machinery and other iron and steel goods; 
copper ; tobacco. 


Production and Industry.—The soil of 
Switzerland is very equitably divided among 
the population, there being almost 300,000 
peasant proprietors. Of the total area, 
28%% is unproductive; of the productive 
area, 36% is under grasses and meadows, 
29% under forests, 19% under fruit and 
16144% under crops and gardens. Most of 
the food used in the country is imported, 
but the chief crops, with their acreage and 
yield in a recent year, are as follows: 


Crop Acres Tons 
WD Casa Piet ahat ite re ete cis tate te salt 130,223 105,900 
UV Ghe oe staan Ch pe re a, 54,513 41,500 
Oatoeetenr nce. th. sida 57,014 42,000 
POCATOCS! walatate auc aaeheeereiers, cia a cehe els 28,000 


In five of the cantons, wine is produced 
and tobacco in three. The last census 
showed the following animals in Switzer- 
land: Horses, 123,762; mules and donkeys, 
' 4,209; oxen, 1,432,491; cows, 738,169; 
sheep, 263,729; pigs, 464,402; goats, 349,- 
794. As will be seen, cattle-raising is most 
important. 


The chief agricultural industries are 
those of cheese and condensed milk manu- 
facture. The forest area covers 3,290 
Square miles; less than one-third of it be- 
longs to private owners. 


Although chiefly an agricultural and pas- 
toral country, there is much manufactur- 
ing in Switzerland. There are more than 
9,000 factories, and they employ some 380,- 
000 workers. Clock-making is particularly 
important, and in a recent year more than 
15,000,000 clocks were exported. Salt is the 
only mineral mined extensively, and about 
800,000 quintals are produced annually. 
Brewing and embroidery are other impor- 
tant branches of industry. 
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Communications. —The State railways 
have a length of approximately 3,700 miles. 
There are some 4,000 post-offices, and an 
extensive telegraph system, comprising 2,410 
offices, 1,790 miles of line and more than 
19,000 miles of wire. There are 800 tele- 
phone systems, with 12,300 miles of line 
and 250,000 miles of wire. * 

Switzerland (see also Berne): 

American citizens of Hebrew per- 
suasion in, discriminated against 
3123. 

Claims of, against United States, 
5199. 

Consul of United States in, charges 
against character of, refuted, 3718. 

Consuls of United States requested 
by, to protect citizens of, in coun- 
tries where it is not represented, 
4627. 

Convention with, 1406, 2356, 2414, 

2634, 2723. 
Discussed, 2634, 2723. 
Copyright privilege extended by 
proclamation, 5582. 
Referred to, 5625. 

Floods in, referred to, 3885. 

Fruits, American, restrictions upon 
importation of, into, discussed, 
6331. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2356. 

Immigration questions with, 4520, 
4627, 4715. 

Milk sugar manufactured in, re- 
ferred to, 4979. 

Minister of, to United States, ele- 
vated to plenipotentiary mission, 
4718. 

Naturalization question with, 4715, 
6337. 

Postal convention with, 3775, 3883, 
4250. 

President of, member of claims com- 
mission between United States 
and Chile, 5867. 

Proposition of, to extend Red Cross 
compact in Spanish-American War 
discussed, 6336. 

Treaty with— 

To be negotiated, 4759. 
Transmitted, 2356. 


Switzerland, Treaties with—The con- 


vention of friendship, commerce, and ex- 
tradition of 1850 ran until 1899, when no- 
tice was given of intention to terminate 
some of its provisions. Others were ter- 
minated by the treaty of 1900. ‘Those 
which persist provide for personal and 
property privileges of the citizens of the 
one country residing and trading in the 
country of the other, with all of the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of the citizens 
of the country. Freedom of conscience is 
granted to all; the right to hold, possess, 
acquire, and to alienate property, immu- 
nity from military service, and enforced 
military contributions, and free and open 
access to courts of justice are secured. 
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The taxes upon citizens shall be equita- 
ble. Passports shall be supplied in order 
to establish the character and the citizen- 
ship of persons traveling between the two 
republics. The disposal, acquisition, ané 
inheritance of property shall be free, easy, 
and unhindered. When an heir to prop- 
erty is disqualified from holding it by rea- 
son of his alienage, the heir or other suc- 
cessor shall be granted the time permitted 
by the canton in which the property is sit- 
uated to dispose of the same. Consuls 
shall be appointed under conditions com- 
mon to consular conventions. (For terms 
of the extradition treaty of 1900, see Ex- 
tradition Treaties.) 


Arbitration of international differences 
on the lines laid down by The Hague Con- 
yention of 1899 was agreed to by treaty 
signed at Washington, Feb. 29, 1908. 


Sydney, New South Wales, interna- 
tional exhibition in, discussed, 4519 
4559, 4625. 


Syndicalism.—Although Syndicalism has 


many features in common with trade union- 
ism and with Socialism, its distinct origin 
in recent years lies with the French thinker, 
Georges Sorel. As a matter of fact, the 
term is derived from the French word for 
trade union, ‘“syndicat.” 


The American Syndicalists are the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World (q.v.). 


The philosophy of syndicalism distrusts 
the abolition of the capitalist system by 
legislation, and bases its hope upon the 
workers seizing control of industry by di-. 
rect action. Industry accordingly would 
be directed by the workers in it, and the 
activities of the state, as a political or- 
ganization, would disappear. ‘The general 
strike of all workers is the means usually 
proclaimed ds the means to gain control 
over all industry. For the I. W. W. be- 
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lieve that the lot of a worker in one indus- 
try cannot be differentiated from the lot 
of a worker in another industry, and hence 
insist upon the formation of all workers 
into one big industrial union, acting homo- 


geneously, instead of into separate craft 
unions, acting independently, as in the 
American Federation of Labor. Society at 


present being a class struggle, the I. W. 
W. endorse sabotage, or the limitation of 
output and the destruction of property, if 
mecessary, in the fight against the employ- 
ing class. 

Although syndicalism has.had its ups and 
downs in the United States, there were in 
France, prior to the war, about 600,000 
syndicalists ; and the movement was also 
especially strong among the agricultural 
classes of Italy. 


Syria.—The country extending from the 


eastern shores of the Mediterranean to 
Arabia. It was under Turkish rule until 
the close of the World War. The Peace 
Treaty with Turkey provided that Palestine, 
comprising the southern portion of Turkey, 
should be a national home for the Jewish 
people, with Great Britain as the manda- 
tory Power. The remainder of Syria was 
given to France as a mandatory Power. 
Native and Turkish resistance to the 9ccu- 
pancy of the country by France made the 
exact boundaries of ‘Syria uncertain, but 
it is probable that its area will ultimately 
comprise about 100,000 square miles, with 
a population of some 3,000,000. The prin- 
cipal towns are Damascus, 250,000; Aleppo, 
250,000; Beirut, 150,000. The inhabitants 
are Semites of the Mohammedan faith. The 
principal agricultural products are wheat, 
barley, maize, linseed, beans, vines and 
olives. 


Syria: 
Disposition of, discussed, 8841. 
Relief asked for, 8381, 8636. 
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Tacoma 


Tacoma, Wash., act granting use of 
lands to, for purpose of public park, 
vetoed, 5282. 


Tacubaya, American ministers assem- 
ble in, 935. (See also Panama, 
Isthmus of.) 

Congress indefinitely postponed, 951. 
Instructions to, referred to, 997. 


Taft, William H.—1909-1913. 
Thirty-first Administration—Republican. 

Vice-President—James S. Sherman, 
Secretary of State— 

Philander C. Knox. 
Secretary of the Treasury— 

Franklin MacVeagh. 
Secretary of War— 

Jacob M. Dickinson, 

Henry L. Stimson. 
Attorney-General— 

George W. Wickersham. , 
Postmaster-General— 

Frank H. Hitchcock. 
Secretary of the Nary— 

George von Lengerke Meyer. 
Secretary of the Interior— 

Richard A. Ballinger. 

Walter L. Fisher. 
Secretary of Agriculture— 

James Wilson. 


Secretary of Commerce and Labor— 
Charles Nagel. 


Platform.—tThe platform of the Republi- | 


can party in the Presidential campaign of 
1908 on which Judge Taft based his can- 
didacy declared for a downward revision of 
the Dingley Tariff Law; for statutory re- 
form in injunction procedure so as to pro- 
vide notice before the issuance of the writ; 
for Federal incorporation of interstate com- 
merce corporations; for postal savings 
banks; for the settling of constitutional 
questions regarding the income tax; for the 
encouragement by mail subsidies of Pacific 
and South American lines; for the regula- 
tion of railroad stock and bond issues by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the incidental physical valuation of rail- 
roads; for the legalizing of rate agreements 
when sanctioned by the Commission ; forthe 
reorganization of certain Bureaus so as to 
facilitate the execution of the Interstate 
Commerce and Anti-trust Laws; and for the 
continuance of the Roosevelt policies regard- 
ing the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. Summarizing his purposes, Judge 
Taft said: ‘The practical, constructive and 
difficult work, therefore, of those who fol- 
low Mr. Roosevelt is to devise the ways 
and means by which the high level of busi- 
ness integrity and obedience to law which 
he has established may be maintained and 
departures from it restrained -without un- 
due interferences with legitimate business.” 

Tariff Revision.—The first work to whicb 
the new administration addressed itself was 
tariff revision. Until Aug, 5, 1909, Con- 
ress io special session wrestled with its 
ntricacies. The Payne-Aldrich Bill, passed 
on fhat date, was a downward revision, 
though in the President’s estimation not 
sufficiently downward, and by its creation 
of a Court of Customs appeals and a Tariff 
Board was a distinctively progressive meas- 
ure. The provision for an income tax on 
corporations with its incidental assurance 
ot control and surveillance was the answer 
to the President’s message of June 16, 
1909 (page 7389). The attacks on the 
measure drew from the President his speech 
at Winona, Minn, (page 7393), the most 
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careful and thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject which has appeared, (See Tariff; In- 
come Tax.) 


_ Postal Savings Bank.—The Postal Sav- 
ings Banks were established, one in each 
of the forty-eight States, on Jan. 1, 1911, 
under the law passed June 25, 1910. The 
success of the plan induced the Postmaster- 
General to recommend extending the system 
to five hundred localities. (See Postai Sav- 
Jjngs Banks.) 


Reform in Injunction Procedure.—The 
President urged upon Congress in his In- 
augural Address and in his First and Sec- 
cond Annual Messages the passage of a law 
which would forbid the issuing of an in- 
junction by any Federal Court without pre- 
vious notice and hearing of the parties to 
be enjoined, unless in the Court’s discretion 
the requisite delay would result in irrep- 
arable injury to the complainant (pp. 7378, 
7431, 7524). (See Injunctions; Boycott.) 

Federal Incorporation.—In his Message on 
the anti-trust law (page 7449), the Presi- 
dent discussed the causes of the tendency 
of modern business to amass in ever-grow- 
ing units, analyzed the beneficial and bane- 
ful effeets of such amalgamation, defined di- 
rect and indirect restraint of trade, outlined 
the true intent and scope of the Sherman 
law as affecting monopolistic combinations, 
but not those actuated merely by desire 
to reduce production cost, condemned the 
Knight Sugar Trust decision, argued against 
amending the law, mentioned the inquiry 
into companies suspected of violations of 
the law which was contemplated by the 
Department of Justice if funds became 
available, and recommended the enactment 
of a law which would vrovide Federal char- 
ters for interstate commerce corporations 
and assure governmental supervision and 
control. (See Interstate Commerce.) 

The Income Tax.—On the question of the 
income tax the President in his Message of 
June 16, 1909 (page 7389), recommended 
that, though he was convinced of the con- 
stitutionality of such a tax, it would be 
wiser not to contradict the Supreme Court 
by reenacting a law which in the Pollock 
case it had declared unconstitutional, but 
by a two-thirds vote to submit to the States 
an amendment to the organic law express- 
ly conferring the requisite power, (See 
Amendments ; Income Tax and Income Tax 
Cases.) 

Interstate Commerce Law.—To make the 
Interstate Commerce Law a “complete and 
effective measure for securing reasonable- 
ness of rates and fairness of practices in 
the operation of interstate railroads, with- 
out undue preference to any individual or 
class over any others,’ adequate to “pre- 
vent the recurrence of many of the prac- 
tices which have given rise in the past to 
so much public inconvenience and loss,” the 
President on Jan. 7, 1910 (page 7441), sent 
to Congress a special message in which he 
recommended the creation of a new Court 
to be called the United States Court ot 
Commerce and to have jurisdiction over 
proceedings brought by carriers to nullify 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The President pointed out that car-, 
riers by injunctions could and did suspend 
the commission’s orders for months and 
even years, and that few orders of any con- 
sequence escaped such tactics. By means 
of the new Court such proceedings could 
be promptly and consistently disposed of 
by Judges deeply versed in the intricacies 
of the subject. Its decisions were to be 
final excepting review by the Supreme 
Court, and even if it appealed from the 
order could not be stayed except by the 
Supreme Court. The President recommend- 
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ed that the Commission be empowered to 
commence proceedings on its own initiative ; 
that the law be amended so as to permit 
the changing of rates only after submis- 
sion of the schedule to the Commission. 
in order that, if unsatisfactory, the pro- 
posed change might be stayed pending in- 
vestigation; that its duties be confined_to 
quasi-judicial functions, utilizing the De- 
partment of Justice to prosecute and defend 
suits under the law. By an act passed 
June 18, 1910, Congress put on the statute 
books the recommendations above sum- 
marized, but rejected two other suggestions 
of the President, first, that the issue of 
railroad securities be made subject to the 
Commission, and second, that rate’ agree- 
ments under certain circumstances be per- 
mitted. (See Interstate Commerce; Com- 
mon Carriers. ) 


Conservation.—In the President’s speech 
at St. Paul, Minn. (page 7555), he took the 
high ground that, as the successor to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, he could not be other than 
an earnest advocate of every measure cal- 
culated ‘‘to prevent the continuance of the 
waste which has characterized our phenom- 
enal growth in the past.’’ But ‘‘conserva- 
tion is national. It affects every man of 
us, every woman, every child. What I can 
do in the cause I shall do, not as President 
of a party, but as President of the whole 
people, Conservation is not a question of 
politics, or of factions, or of persons. It 
is a question that affects the vital welfare 
of all of us, of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children.’? The President’s conserva- 
tion address, like his tariff speech, is re- 
plete with definite and detailed recommenda- 
tions showing a minute study of the sub- 
ject. The agricultural and mineral land 
laws should be left unchanged; the funds 
available for reclamation should be concen- 
trated on selected projects, $20,000,000 in 
bonds having been authorized for engineer- 
ing purposes; the states severally must con- 
trol the handling of the seventy-five per cent 
of existing forests which is oy Mee 
owned ; withdrawals had been legalized by a 
definite statute; oil, gas and phosphate 
lands, and the coal fields of Alaska should 
be conserved by a leasing system; and wa- 
ter-power sites should be conserved by 
leasing the Federal Government’s riparian 
rights to users or transferring such rights 
to the states so as to complete their title to 
and control of both stream and site. (See 
Lands, Public; Conservation Commission.) 


Ship Subsidy.—In President Taft's Inau- 
gural and two Annual Messages he dis- 
cussed the question of subsidizing steamship 
lines to South America under conditions as- 
suring pebaety by giving to them the profit 
on mail carried by them, urging that if 
action were not immediately taken we would 
be the only nation unable to avail ourselves 
of the Panama Canal when completed and 
that should war come we would find our- 
‘selves destitute of sailors and shipping, 
without which the navy is like arms with- 
out a body. The question of the subsidy 
was vigorously discussed in the last session 
of the Sixty-first Congress, but no action 
was taken. (See pp. 7374, 7435, 7503.) 
(See Subsidy; Merchant Marine.) 


Navy Personnel Improved.—In order to 
match the superb vessels of the navy with 
efficiency in the personnel, Congress passed 
measures submitted and urged by President 
Taft in his Message of Feb. 25, 1910, which 
‘reduced the ages at. which officers of the 
line became captains and _ rear-admirals. 
(See page 7470; Navy; Navy Department.) 


Canadian Reciprocity.—On Jan. 26, 1911, 
the President sent to Congress a special 
message transmitting an agreement between 
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the Department of State and the Canadian 
Government obligating both parties to at- 
tempt to secure legislation which would re- 
ciprocally lower tariff rates on about six 
hundred items. (See page 7581.) In urging 
the passage of the treaty (which, as affect- 
ing action on the tariff, had to pass both 
Houses) the President recalled Canada’s 
neighborliness and friendship as shown in 
the settlement of all disputes and in the 
cooperation between the boards of railway 
control on both sides the border, dwelt upon 
the necessity of conserving our own _ re- 
sources by buying those of our neighbor, 
pointed out the similarity in labor and 
transportation conditions here and there, 
mentioned the harm to Americans which 
will accrue if the ‘‘imperial preference” doc- 
trine becomes a tenet of Canadian political 
faith, maintained that the accession of a 
new supply of raw materials would inure 
to the benefit of all sections and, in pro- 
phetic vein, characterized the agreement as 
a step toward closer friendship between 
peoples related by blood, common sympa- 
thies and identical moral and social ideas. 
Animals, poultry, food stuffs, products of 
farm, garden and dairy, fruits, fish, oysters, 
salt, mineral waters, lumber, machinery, 
minor metal manufactures, coal, meats, 
flour, meal, farming utensils, fruit trees and 
Portland cement were the articles on which 
the tax was to be lowered or quite removed. 
The effect of the proposed treaty, according 
to 1910 figures, would be to decrease the 
revenue of the United States by $4,849,933, 
and that of Canada by $2,560,579. (See 
Reciprocity.) 


Turning to matters of administration, 
Taft took judicial appointments out of pol- 
itics; made the taking of the thirteenth 
census non-political (page 7539); recom- 
mended and by executive order effected the 
extension of the civil service (pp. 7424, 
7549) ; instituted a vigorous inquiry into 
the government service in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, which resulted in 
a $52,000,000 saving in the 1911 estimates 
(pp. 7424, 7550) ; advocated as an improve- 
ment of efficiency the giving of pensions to 
superannuated clerks (pp. 7425, 7551) ; and, 
in his message regarding the rivers and har- 
bors bill of 1910, declared his intention of 
vetoing any future bill which did not con- 
centrate the moneys thereby provided on a 
certain few projects which ,might then be 
carried to completion instead of diffusing 
at great cost temporary and futile activity 
over a multitude of projects (page 7489). 


President Taft was renominated by the 
Republican Party for the Presidency ‘in 
1916, but the defection of ex-President 
Roosevelt and the consequent formation of 
the Progressive Party to contest the Presi- 
dential election resulted in the triumph of 
the Democratic Party and the election of 
its Presidential candidate, Woodrow Wil- 
Ons (Ce evel. a 
Taft, William H.: 

Addresses at— 

New York City, 7588. 
Disee aul Tous 
Winona, Minn., 7393. ° 
Alaska, development and government 
of, discussed, 7436, 7535, 7564, 
7720, 7722; 7842. 
Amendment to Constitution for in- 
come tax suggested, 7389. 


Annual Messages, 7409, 7492, 7644, 
7766. 


Anti-trust law discussed, 7368, 7432, 
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7449, 7644, 7655, 7809, 7819, 7865. 

Arbitration, international, recorded 
and discussed, 7410, 7494, 7617, 
7656, 7771, 7789. 

Army, organization of, 7428, 7515, 
7796, 7800. 

Banks and banking system discussed, 
7373, 7503, 7513, 7674, 7790, 7793. 

Biography of, 7367. 

Business discussed, 7415, 7440, 7453, 
7555, 7751, 7771, 7778, 7791. (See 
also Trade.) 

Canada, reciprocity with, urged and 
discussed, 7502, 7581, 7587. 

Central America, policy toward, 7766, 
7772. 

Charges against, concerning Panama 
Canal finances, refuted, 7349. 

China, policy toward and situation in, 
7418, 7496, 7664, 7666, 7771, 7784. 

Civil Service discussed, 7424, 7549, 
7698, 7732, 7739, 7753, 7755, 7814. 
(See also Government Service.) 

Colombia, relations with, 7771, 7853. 

Commerce Court discussed, 7442, 7755. 

Conservation of natural resources dis- 
cussed, 7370, 7436, 7459, 7555, 7573, 
7816. (See also Lands, Public.) 

Corporations. (See Trusts, Business 
and Anti-trust Law.) 

Cuba, policy toward, 7388, 7416. 

District of Columbia, needs of, 7433, 
7544, 7821. 

Executive order, reorganization of 
eustoms service, 7863. 

Finanees discussed, 7681. (See also 
Banks and Banking System; Tariff; 
Income Tax.) 

Foreign relations discussed, 7409, 
7656, 7766, 7790. (See also Arbi- 
tration, International; Central 
America; China; Colombia; Cuba; 
Mexico; Russia.) 

Forests, preservation of, 7464, 7533, 
7537, 7560. (See also Conserva- 
tion.) 

Government service discussed, 7425, 
7698, 7715, 7736, 7743, 7829. (See 
also Civil Service.) 

Immigration problem discussed, 7372, 
7543, 7847. 

. Inaugural address, 7368. p 

Inauguration of. (See illustration op- 
posite 7458.) 

Income tax discussed, 7390. 

Inheritance tax urged, 7370, 7390. 

Injunctions discussed, 7378, 7431, 
7524. eg 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
power of, discussed, 7368, 7441, 
7445, 7552. 

Interstate Commerce Law, changes 
suggested in, 7441, 7488, 7552. 

Judge, opinion of, quoted, 7028. 

Lands, public, policy toward, 7460, 
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7533, 7557, 7562, 7567, 7720, 7816. 
(See also Conservation.) 

Liberia, conditions in, 7412, 7479, 
7495, 7669, 7783. 

Merchant marine discussed, 7374, 
7435, 7503, 7674, 7789, 

Messages—Annual, Special, Transmit- 
ting, Veto. (See Annual Messages; 
Special Messages; Transmitting 
Messages; Veto Messages.) 

Mexico, relations with and policy to- 
ward, 7498, 7658, 7780, 7783. 

Monroe Doctrine discussed, 7415. 

Navy, needs and condition of, 7371, 
7429, 7471, 7529, 7696, 7808. 

Negro problem discussed, 7376, 7439. 

Panama Canal— 

_ Fortification of, 7483, 7519. 

Railroad-owned vessels, prohibition 
of, from, urged and effected, 
7521, 7762. 

ban discussed, 7518, 7688, 7758, 

Work on, progress of, 7374, 7518, 
7686, 7805. 

Parcel post, establishment of, urged, 
7528, 7694, 7732, 7814. 

Peace, promotion of, 7372, 7494. (See 
also Arbitration.) 

Philippine Islands, conditions in and 
policy toward, 7375, 7380, 7406, 
7429, 7516, 7540, 7689, 7801. 

Porto Rico, conditions in and policy 

_ toward, 7383, 7467, 7517, 7801. 

Portrait of, opposite 7366-C. ° 

Postal Savings banks discussed, 7373, 
7434, 7525, 7693, 7814. 

Postmasters, inclusion of, in classified 
service urged, 7732, 7814. 

Proclamations— 

Extraordinary session of Congress, 
7586. 
Panama Canal tolls, 7766. 
Sherman, Vice-President J. 8., death 
of, 7764. 
Faesimile of, opposite 7682. 
Thanksgiving, 7392, 7491, 7764, 

Railroads, control of and problems of, 
discussed, 7368, 7444, 7487, 7552, 
7815. (See also Interstate Com- 
merce.) ‘ 

Reclamation projects, status of and 
policy toward, 7463, 7532, 7558, 
7576, 7719. 

Rivers and harbors improvement mea- 
sures discussed, 7371, 7465, 7489, 
7517, 7690. 

Russia, change needed in treaty 
with, 7669. 

Shipping subsidies urged, 7374, 7435, 
7503, 7674. 

Special messages concerning— 
Alaskan transportation problem, 

7842. 
Anti-trust law, 7449. 


Taft 


Boundary between Texas and New 
Mexico, 7575. 

Canada, reciprocity with, 7581, 
7587 

Conservation of natural resources, 
7458. 

Controller Bay, Alaska, elimination 
from forest reserve of land front- 
ing on, 7599. 

Corporations, federal licensing of, 
7449. 

Customs frauds investigation, 7483. 

Economy and Efficiency Commis- 
sion, 7829. (See also Govern- 
ment service, below.) 

Government service, 7698, 7736. 
(See also Economy and Efficiency 
Commission, above.) 

Income tax amendment, 7389. - 

Interior Department, work of, 7719. 

Interstate Commerce Law, 7441. 

Navy personnel, improvement of, 
7470. 

New Mexico, approval of constitu- 
tion of, 7598. 

Opium evil, suppression of, 7596. 

Panama Canal Act, 7758. 

Philippine Tariff Revision Law, 
7380. 

Porto Rico, changes in act govern- 
ing, 7381. 

Post-office matters, 7731. 

Railroad rate increases, 7487. 

Reclamation projects, 7576. 

Rivers and harbors improvements, 
7489. 

School Hygiene Congress, appropri- 
ation for, 7841. 

Seals, preservation of, 7823. 

Tariff Board, appropriation for, 
7479. 

Tariff Revision, 7379. 

Workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployer’s liability and, 7729. 

Speeches. (See Addresses.) 

Tariff Board, appointment and work 
of, discussed, 7422, 7427, 7480, 7511, 
7646, 7676. 

Tariff, Payne-Aldrich (1909), defend- 
ed and discussed, 7393, 7401, 7406, 
7422, 7479, 7488, 7501, 7511, 7618, 
7777. 

Changes in, bills for, vetoed. (See 
Veto Messages.) 

Tariff principles, revision and results 
discussed, 7369, 7379, 7394, 7403, 
7408, 7425, 7483, 7508, 7511, 7751, 
7795. 

Trade, foreign, discussed, 7314, 7450, 
7776. (See also Business.) 

Transmitting messages, concerning— 
Arbitration treaties with Great 

Britain and France, 7617. 

Argentina, construction of battle- 

ships for, 7599. 
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Cancer in fishes, 7480. 

Civil service employees’ authority 
to administer oaths, 7475. 

Claims concerning naval operations 
in Samoan Island, 7836. 

Coal lands of Indian tribes, 7475. - 

Colombia, relations with, 7852. 

Congo, conditions in, 7393. 

Cuba, report of governor of, 7388. 

Friedmann tuberculosis ‘‘cure,’’ 
7838. 

German workmen’s wages, 7387, 
7388. 

Great Lakes, gunboat on, 7481. 

Italy, international expositions in, 
7466. 

Lands, public, appeal to courts in 
decisions concerning, 7488. 

Liberia, conditions in, 7478. 

Maine, The, appropriation for -re- 
moving wreck of, 7630. ~ 

Opium Commission, International, 
report of, 7469, 

Panama Canal defences, 7482. 

Panama Railroad directors, 7840. 

Porto Rico, change in government 
of, 7467. 

Porto Rico, franchises granted in, 
7835, 

Postage rate, two-cent, extension 
of, 7851. 

Silver coins, deviations allowed by 
law from standard weight of, 
7469. : 

Spanish battleships in Cuban 
waters, salvage of, 7629. 

Spanish Treaty Claims Commission 
report, 7486. 

Tariff negotiations with foreign 
countries, 7488. 

Venezuela, claims against, settle- 
ment of, by Hague Tribunal, 
7381. 

Waterways Commission. Interna- 
tional, report of, 7476. 

Waterways treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, 7486. 


Trusts, incorporation of, urged and 


discussed, 7449, 7453, 7458, 7522. 


' (See also Anti-trust law.) : 
Veto messages— 


Appropriation bill, 7752, 7864. 

Immigration restriction, 7847. 

Statehood for New Mexico and 
Arizona, 7636. 

Tariff schedules, acts to revise, . 
7618, 7625, 7631, 7745, 7749. 


War Labor Board, member of, 8485. 
War, Secretary of, recommendations 


of, as, 7127, 7153, 7174, 7268, 7323, 
7338. 


Water-power sites, disposition of, dis- 


cussed, 7462, 7534, 7570, 7723, 7804. 


Workmen’s Compensation, Employers’ 


Liability and, Law discussed, 7449, 
7542, 7692, 7729, 7810. 


Taiwan 


Py 


Taiwan. (See Formosa and Japan.) 
Talladega (Ala.), Battle of.—After the 


destruction of Tallasahatchee, Jackson was 
informed that 160 friendly Creek warriors, 
with their families, were hemmed in at 
Talladega, in Lashley’s fort, by 1,000 hos- 
tile Indians. Nov. 8, 1813, Jackson set out 
with 1,200 infantry and 800 cavalry to 
raise the siege. By 4 o’clock the next 
morning they had surrounded the enemy, 
who, 1,080 strong, were concealed in the 
thickets. At daylight the battle began. It 
resulted in the complete rout of the sav- 
ages. As many as 290 dead warriors were 
found and many others doubtless perished 
in the woods of the surrounding mountains. 
The number of the wounded could not be 
ascertained, but was large. The loss to the 
whites was 15 killed and 85 wounded. 


Tallasahatchee (Ala.), Battle of—The 
massacre at Fort Mims spread consterna- 
tion throughout the region inhabited by 
the Creeks, and hardy volunteers came for- 
wurd thirsting for vengeance. Gen. Jack- 
son led the Tennessee militia across the 
line into Alabama. Upon his arrival at the 
Coosa he was informed that the Creeks 
were assembled at Tallasahatchee, a town 
in an open woodland, not far from the 
present village of Jacksonville, the county 
seat of Benton County, Ala., on the south- 
east side of the Tallasahatchee Creek. 
Jackson sent Gen. Coffee with 1,000 horse- 
men to destroy the town, Nov. 3, 1813, 
Coffee’s men surrounded the place and the 
Indians came out to meet them. The bat- 
tle was short, sharp, and desperate. The 
victory for the whites was complete. Every 
warrior was killed. None asked for quar- 
ter, and each fought to the death. At the 
close of the battle 186 bodies were counted 
on the plain. It is believed that 200 were 
killed. BHighty-four women and children 
were made _ prisoners. The loss to the 
whites was 5 men killed and 41 wounded. 


Tammany.—In 1789 the Columbian! Order 


was organized in New York City by Wil- 
liam Mooney, as a counter move against 
the foundation of the so-called Aristocratic 
Society of the Cincinnati. In 1805 it 
was incorporated under the name of Tam- 
many Society. This was in memory of Tam- 
many, an aged, wise and friendly chief 
of the Delaware Indians. At this time 
charitable societies were also organized in 
Philadelphia and other cities and named 
in his honor. The only one of the number 
that survives is that in New York. William 
Mooney was the first grand sachem of 
Tammany, and was assisted by thirteen 
sachems, representing the governors of the 
thirteen states. The members wore Indian 
insignia. In 1811 the society built the 
ori qnat Tammany Hall, fronting on City 
Hall Park. Since then a local political 
arty, favored by a majority of the mem- 
fers of the Tammany Society, has always 
had its headquarters in the house of the 
society, and has been popularly known as 
“Tammany Hall.” In theory the Tammany 
Hall general committee has no relation to 
the Tammany Society save as tenant of 
the latter’s edifice, yet in practice they 
are coordinate branches of one political sys- 
tem, the society being in effect the citadel 
of the controlling spirits of the Tammany 
Hall party. Tammany Hall claims to be 
the regular Democratic organization of the 
city and county of New York, though that 
elaim has often been contested. By means 
of a thoroughly organized system of Tam- 
many clubs and assembly district associa- 
tions it has usually held a paramount place 
in city politics. 
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Tampico, arrest of American marines 
at, 7935. 


Taos (N. Mex.). Battle of.—Feb. 3, 1847, 
Col. Price, with about 400 Americans, ar- 
rived at the town of Don Fernando de Taos, 
on the top of the Taos Mountain, which 
had been the scene of the murder of Goy- 
ernor Bent and his party. The Mexicans, 
numbering 600, had taken refuge in a stone 
church and two other large buildings. 
"They resisted the American assaults dur- 
ing Feb. 4 and on the morning of the 5th 
surrendered. The American loss was 54 
killed and wounded; that of the Mexicans 
152 killed and many wounded. 


Target Practice. (See Navy.) 


Tariff.—The word “‘tariff’’ is generally ap- 
plied to the customs duties levied by Con- 
gress oN. merchandise imported. Tradition 
identifies the word with the town of Tarifa, 
Spain. Here, during the Moorish occu- 
pancy of the country about Gibraltar, all 
vessels passing through the strait were 
compelled to put in and pay such duties as 
were demanded by the chiefs in possession. 
Among the Greeks and Romans a duty 
similar to the tariff of the present day 
was known, and in England, as early as 
980, during the reign of Ethelred, duties 
on ships and goods were levied, to be paid 
at Billingsgate. Charles II. established a 
regular schedule of rates in 16638. After 
1846 England gradually abolished her tar- 
iff duties, beginning with the repeal of 
the corn laws, and continuing until 1891- 
1892, when revenue duties alone were col- 
lected, and those upon less than twenty 
articles. 


In the United States the First Congress 
passed a tariff law levying on an average 
less than 8 per cent ad valorem on im- 
ports. This was approved by Washing- 
ton July 4, 1789. Madison opened the 
discussion of this measure in Congress. 
South Carolina and Georgia favored a rate 
of 5 per cent, Pennsylvania one of 12 or 
more, while New England and Virginia suc- 
ceeded in getting the rate raised a little 
above what the far south asked for, but © 
placed it lower than the chief manufactur- 
ing states desired. The tariff of 1816 im- 
posed duties of about 25 per cent on cer- 
tain. leading manufactures, under protest 
from the leading agricultural states of the 
south. In 1824 a new tariff act was passed, 
increasing among the changes made, duties 
on metals and agricultural products. Jan. 
31, 1828, the “tariff of abominations,”. as 
it was named by its enemies, was intro- 
duced in the House. It embodied in part 
the recommendations of a national conven- 
tion of manufacturers held at Harrisburg, 
Pa., but satisfied neither the friends nor 
the opponents of protection. This bill pro- 
posed a 41 per cent rate and was favored 
by Daniel Webster, who reversed his posi- 
tion of 1824. South Carolina protested 
against the proposed measure as unconsti- 
tutional and unjust and oppressive. North 
Carolina also protested, and Alabama and 
Georgia denied the power of Congress to 
lay duties for protection. July 14, 1832, 
President Jackson approved a bill reducing 
the tax on iron, increasing that on woolens, 
making some raw wools free, and leaving 
cotton unchanged. ‘This bill retained the 
protective feature of the law of 1828, but 
reduced the taxes somewhat. South Caro- 
lina passed an ordinance nullifying this act 
(see Nullification), but her ordinance was 
rescinded after the approval of the com- 
promise tariff of 1833. This measure, in-° 
troduced by Clay and supported by Cal- 


Tariff 


houn, provided for a gradual reduction of 
duties to a uniform rate, to be reached in 
1842. It secured a revenue tariff by suc- 
cessive reductions. In 1842, the Whigs 
being in a majority, Congress enacted a 
protective tariff, which President Tyler 
vetoed (2033). 


July 30, 1846, a tariff law was enacted 
which subordinated the principle of protec- 
tion to that of revenue. It passed the 
House by a vote of 114 to 95 and the Sen- 
ate by the casting vote of Vice-President 
Dallas. The average rate of duty was 
fixed at about 25 per cent. This was low- 
ered to about 20. per cent by an act of 
1857. In 1861 the principle of protection 
was reasserted in the Morrill Act, which in- 
creased the rates of 1857 about one-third. 
During the Civil War the tariff rates were 
repeatedly raised to meet the expenses of 
Government and stimulate manufacture. 
These rates were continued long after the 
cessation of hostilities. In 1882 a tariff 
commission was appointed to visit different 
sections of the country in the interest of 
tariff revision. The commission recommend- 
ed a reduction of 20 per cent in rates. 


President Cleveland, in his message of 
Dec. 8, 1885 (page 4926), recommended a 
reduction of the tariff, and his message of 
Dec. 6, 1887 (page 5165), was devoted ex- 
clusively to this topic. From this time on, 
party lines began to be drawn on the tariff 
question, most of the Republicans favoring 
protection and the majority of advocates ad- 
vocating a revision in the direction of low- 
er duties. The Mills bill, framed largely in 
accordance with President Cleveland’s 
views, passed the House, but failed in the 
Senate, where a bill embodying the ideas 
of the protectionists on tariff revision was 
substituted for it by the Republican ma- 
jority. In the Fifty-first Congress, the 
Republicans being in control, passed the Mc- 
Kinley tariff act of 1890 raising the duties 
to an average of +8 per cent. By the 
elections of 1890 and 1892 the Democrats 
came into power, and in the Fifty-third 
Congress the House passed the Wilson bill 
providing for substantial reductions, espe- 
cially on raw materials. Amendments were 
added in the Senate which _ essentially 
changed its character and the bill became 
law in 1894 without the President’s signa- 
ture, It provided for an income tax 
which was, however, declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 


The elections of 1894 and 1896 returned 
the Republicans to power, and in 1897 the 
Dingley law was passed, which imposed the 
highest rates of duty ever known in our 
history. It has been revised so far as con- 
cerned the Philippines in 1905, when a 
lower tariff came into force, and again in 
1906, when the islands were given prac- 
tically free trade with this country; of the 
few articles excepted, the most important 
were sugar, coffee, and tobacco. 


The revision of the Dingley Tariff in 
1909 is discussed by President Taft in his 
address at Winona (page 7393) which was 
evoked by the furious storm of criticism to 
which the tariff and its sponsors were sub- 
jected. This discontent produced a rup- 
ture in the Republican ranks, “insurgent” 
Congressmen lining up against ‘‘standpat- 
ters.” The Federal patronage was em- 
ployed to awaken insurgents to a sense of 
duty to the party, but without avail. Pub- 
lic sentiment on the question was ex- 
pressed in the Democratic victory of 1910, 
the gppnueent Republicans being mostly re- 
elected, 
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In the 1910 tariff, provision was made 
for the application of a maximum or mini- 
mum schedule of rates to the imports of a 
foreign country in accordance as it dis- 
criminates against or in favor of American 
goods; for corporation tax of one per 
cent of net earnings; for a revised tariff 
establishing free trade with the Philip- 
pines; for a Customs Court of Appeals con- 
sisting of five judges and six attorneys to 
prosecute customs cases before the Court; 
and for a tariff board. 


For the functions of the Tariff Board, 
see Tariff Board. For a resumé of the con- 
tentions of the advocates of a protective 
tariff, a tariff for revenue only and free 
trade, see Free Trade. 


With the election of President Wilson 
and a Democratic Congress in 1913 a 
downward revision of the tariff was as- 
sured, for Pg, Sime) had already partially 
framed the Underwood bill, and President 
Wilson called an extra session April 8, 
1913, and in his address called attention to 
the duty of the party in power, and urged 
immediate Vapor de of the Underwood bill. 
Oct. 3, 1913, the President signed the Dill. 
The main feature of the law was the in- 
come tax provision, and the next importance 
was the removal of all protection from 
agricultural products and meats. Duties 
on the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods were cut 10 to 50 per cent. Raw 
wool was admitted free, and sugar. became 
free after three years. In the article Tar- 
{ff of 1913 following the rates of the Wil- 
son tariff are compared with those of the 
Payne-Aldrich act of 1909. 


Foreign Trade Under the New Tariff.— 
Secretary Redfield transmitted to the Sen- 
ate a detailed statement of the results of the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff act as reflected in 
the foreign trade of the country up to the 
time the war started in Europe. The state- 
ment was prepared in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in response to a 
Senate Resolution of Jan. 17, 1916, calling 
upon the Secretary of Commerce for infor. 
mation in regard to trade under the pres- 
ent tariff. 


Free goods, not dutiable goods, are re- 
sponsible for the increased imports for the 
fiscal year 1914, the report states. Articles 
subject to duty, if considered as a single 
class, decreased perceptibly. Imports free of 
duty increased from $988,000,000 to $1,128,- 
000,000, whle the imports of dutiable goods 
fell off from $825,000,000 to $766,000,000. 
The increase in the total free imports was 
due largely to the transfer of many impor- 
tant articles from the dutiable list to the 
free list by the tariff act of 1913. Among 
the articles so transferred are iron ore, pig 
iron, Bessemer ingots, steel rails, baling 
and fencing wire, cotton ties, wool, flax, 
hemp, burlap, cotton bagging, lumber, chem-- 
icals, wood pulp, leather, boots and shoes, 
agricultural implements, food animals, corn, 


- meat, milk, cream, and, when imported from 


countries that admit free of duty similar 
products from the United States, wheat, 
wheat flour, and potatoes, , 


The close correspondence between the es- 
timated customs receipts and the actual re- 
ceipts under the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
is remarkable, the report shows. It is esti- 
mated that the bill as it passed the House 
of Representatives would produce during 
its first full year of operation $258 000,000 ; 
as it passed the Senate, $248,000,000 ; and as 
finally enacted, $249,000,000, or $20,750,000 
a month. Since the new rates on sugar and 
Molasses became effective March 1, 1914, 
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the law was in full operation only five 
months before the outbreak of the war. 
During the quarter from April 1 to June 
30 the duties amounted to $63,600,000, or 
$21,200,000 a month. The receipts, there- 
fore, exceeded the expected returns by $450,- 
000 a month, or at the rate of Ab 000,000 a 
year. 

Tariff: 

Act— 

In relation to immediate transpor- 
tation of dutiable goods re- 
turned, 5502. 

Regulating duties on. copper, ve- 
toed, 3903. 

To extend for limited period pres- 
ent laws for laying and collect- 
ing, vetoed, ‘2033. 

To provide revenue from imports, 

ete., vetoed, 2036. 

Protest of President Tyler against 
action of House in adopting re- 
port assailing his conduct re- 
garding, 2043. 

Act of— 

1816, 760. 

1827, 980. 

1828— 

Effect of, on agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures, 1012, 
1014, 1519. 

Modification of, recommended, 
1013. i 

1833— 

Compromise Act, 1896, 1934. 

Revenue diminished by, 1956. 

Veto of bill to extend term of, 
2033-6. 

1842, 2254, 2301, 2349, 2402, 2497. 

1846, 2402, 2497, 3051. 

1890, 5556, 5626. 

1894, 5984, 5998. 

1897, 6652, 6713, 7369, 7379, 7393. 

1909, 7393, 7406, 7422, 7479, 7488, 
7501, 7618, 7622, 7631, 7676, 7745, 
8920. 

1913, 7871, 8030, 8151. 

Dingley. (See 1897, above.) 

Emergency of 1921, ‘vetoed, 8917. 

McKinley. (See ‘Act of 1890, above.) 

Payne-Aldrich. (See. 1909, above.) 

Underwood. (See 1913, above.) 

Ad valorem duties— 

Offer strong temptations to fraud, 
2620, 2662, 2706. 

Recommended, 629, 667, 757, 870, 
923, 952, 977. 

Agricultural’ products, on, discussed, 

8917. 

Aldrich-Payne. (See Act of 1909, 
above.) 
Amount of, and statement in regard 

to, 1159, 1246, 1895, 4633. 

Artistic works, foreign, on, 4794, 

4824, 4924, 5091. 

Board— 


aaa ae urged for, 7480. 
ae and functions of, 8151, 


Permanent, appointed, 7677. 

Provisions for, in Payne-Aldrich 
Law, 7407, 7427, 

Report of, on wool, 7746. 

Temporary, appointment of, 7676. 


Bonds for payment of, postponed, 
1708. 


Change of rate of, causes halt in 
business, 7369. 


Chemicals, on, needed, 8718, 8813, 
8886. 

Coal, anthracite, duties should be re- 
moved, 6714. 


Coffee, on, recommended, 2366, 2405, 
4303, "4499, 4511. 
Repeal of, recommended, 4062. 


Collected by Great Britain and United 
States in contravention of treaty 
discussed, 596, 2274, 2296. 


Collection of, 119, 122, 925. 
, Laws for, judicial construction of, 
1788. 


Commission, 4636, 4722, 4831. (See 
also Board, above and Tariff Com. 
mission, below.) 

Investigations of, discussed, 8718. 

Compromise act, diminution of duties 

under, referred to, 1955. 

Concessions, reciprocal, granted to— 

Netherlands, 6961. 
Spain, 6966. 
Constitutionality of tariff questioned, 
086. 


Copper, on, act for, vetoed, 3903. 

Cotton, on, from British North 
American colonies, 996. 

Cotton, on, proposed, 1135. 
Decrease in, 1955. 

Differential principle to govern revis- 
ion of, 7369, 7511. 

Dingley. (See Act of 1897, above.) 

Diplomatic negotiations concerning, 
2086, 7488, 7501. (See also Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Spain.) 

ee Py President— 
Adams, J. Q., 948, 952, 968, 977, 
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79. 

Arthur, 4636, 4721, 4839. 

Buchanan, 2964, 3052, 3181. 

Cleveland, 4926, 5093, 5169, 5359, : 
5890, 5984, 6173. 

Fillmore, 2619, 2659, 2661, 2705. 

Grant, 3984, 4061, 4102, 4301, 4247, 
4303. 

Harding, 8939. 

pied Benj., 5473, 5556, 5626, 


744, 
fed 4422, 4511. 
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Jackson, 1115, 1123, 1135, 1156, 
1159-60, 1172, 1246-7, 1380, 1470. 

Jefferson, 367, 397. 

Johnson, 3773. 

McKinley, 6238, 6246, 6439, 6465. 

Madison, 470, 552. 

Monroe, 675, 760, 784. 

Pierce, 2747, 2871, 2941. 

Polk, 2253, 2301, 2348, 2366, 2403, 
2497, 2506. 

Roosevelt, 6652, 6713, 7083, 7189, 
7346. 

Taft, 7369, 7393, 7399, 7422, 7479, 
7501, 7511, 7618, 7631, 7677, 7745, 
7777, 7795. 

Taylor, 2556. 

Tyler, 1934, 1955, 1961, 2033, 2036, 
2053, 2119. 

Van Buren, 1555-6, 1823, 1829. 

Wilson, 7869, 7871, 8030, 8151, 
8158, 8717, 8718, 8917. 

Dyestuffs, on, needed, 8718, 8813, 
8886. 

Emergency, vetoed, 8917. 

Finished articles should not be put 
on free list when raw materials are 
dutiable, 7751. 

Flour, on, 1115. 

Foreign powers, claims of, for re- 
fund of, 1172. 

Frauds in importation of foreign mer- 
chandise discussed, 989, 4797. 

Free List— 

Increase in, recommended, 4102, 
4947, 4723, 5474. 

Sugar placed on, discussed, 5626. 

Germany— 

Protest of, against discriminating 
duty on sugar and recommenda- 
tions concerning, 5957. 

Reciprocity with, discussed, 7283. 

Relations with, concerning, 7122. 

Great Britain, due to, payment of, 
recommended, 568. 

Hawaii, reciprocity treaty with Unit- 
ed States regarding goods of, vio- 
lated by, 5545. | 

Hemp, Russian, on, 3990. 

High cost of living not caused by, 
7403. 

Inerease in, recommended, 760, 1961. 

Industry affected by, 6713, 7747. 

Investigation of, discussed, 7189. 

Iron and steel schedule, discussed and 
vetoed, 7749. 

Laws levying, repealed. 
Foreign, tonnage on.) 

Liquors, distilled, on, 91, 104. 

Luxuries, on, 397. 

Machine tools, rates on, discussed, 
7751. 

McKinley. (See Act of 1890, above.) 

eee foreign, on, recommended, 


(See Vessels, 
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Minimum and maximum rates, dis- 
cussed, 7406, 7422, 7426, 7479, 7488, 
7501, 7777. 

Moderate schedule of, recommended, 
2054, 2620, 2662. 

Payne-Aldrich. (See Act of 1909, 
above.) 

Philippines— 

Free trade provided,for, 7407. 
Urgent necessity of tariff in, 6737. 

Portugal, complaint of, regarding, 
1956 

Receipts from, 332, 588, 629, 675, 
757, 849, 870, 907, 952, 977, 1118, 
1159, 1160, 1246-7, 1829, 1895-6. 

Reciprocity with— 

Canada. (See Canada, Reciprocity 
with.) 
Germany, 7283. 
Reduction in, 1707, 1752, 2349, 2497, 
4765. 
Recommended by President— 
Cleveland, 4926, 5093, 5165, 5359, 
5374, 5890, 5984. 
Grant, 4102, 4247. 
Harrison, Benj., 5473. 
Jackson, 1013, 1119. 
Johnson, 3773. 
Pierce, 2747, 2871, 2941. 
Polk, 2253, 2301. 
Taft, 7369, 7393, 7395, 7399, 7400, 
7488, 7501, 7618. 
Wilson, 7871. 

Regulation of, urged, 470. 

Republican Party platform and prin- 
ciples of, discussed, 7083, 7394, 7399. 

Revision of— 

Democratic Party principles domi- 
nant in, 8151. 

Differential principle to govern, 
7369, 7511. 

Downward, accomplished by Payne- 
Aldrich Law, 7399. 

Need for, discussed by President— 
Roosevelt, 7083. 
Taft, 7369, 7379, 7393, 7511, 7751. 
Wilson, 7871. 

Postponement of, in Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff, urged, 7408. 

Preparation for, 7346. 

— vetoed, 7618, 7631, 7745, 7749, 


Schedule by schedule process urged 
for, 7512. : 
Rice, on, 1248, 1931, 2112, 2181, 

2274, 


Salt, on, 397, 1470. 

Schedule K. (See Wool.) 

Spain, complaint of, regarding, 1956. 

Special privilege under, ended, 7872. 

Specific duties recommended, 2556, 
2620, 2661, 2706, 3052, 3181, 4429, 

Sugar, on, discriminating, protest of 
Germany against, 5957. 
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Tea, on, recommended, 

4303, 4422, 4511. 
Treaties, foreign, affected by, 2086. 
Treaty provisions regarding, refusal 

to abrogate, 8871. 

Trusts and monopolies— 

Created by, 7394, 

Unhindered by reduction in, 6712. 
Underwood. (See Act of 1913, above.) . 
Vessels, United States, on. (See 

Vessels, United States.) 
Warehousing system discussed, 1015, 

2053, 2119, 2405. 

War measure, discussed, 2352, 2366. 
Wines, on, 1131, 1321, 2127, 2250. 
Wood pulp duties should be removed, 

7099. ( 

Wools, on, 1247, 4247. 
Imposed by— 
Brazil, reductions in, 968. 
Colombia, 1115, 5762. 
Wool duties, reduction in— 
Needed, 7402, 7618, 7677. 
Vetoed, 7618, 7745. 


2366, 2405, 
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World War’s effect on system of, dis- 
cussed, 8811, 8812. 
Tariff Board.—The Payne-Aldrich Tariff 


Act of 1909 authorized the President to 
appoint persons to secure information con- 
cerning the tariff and in other ways to aid 
the administration of the customs laws. 
In September, 1909, President Taft appoint- 
ed, under this authority, a Tariff Board of 
three members, later increased to five. In 
1910-11, Congress authorized an appropria- 
tion for the work of the Board, and it func- 
tioned in making investigations, and in re- 
porting its findings to the President and to 
Congress, However, dissatisfaction with 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff included the Tariff 
Board, as it was felt that ‘the Board was 
partly responsible for the refusal of the 
Republican Party to lower the tariff rates 
to a substantial degree; and when the 
Democratic Party obtained control in the 
House of Representatives in 1911, the appro- 
priations for the Board were ended, so 
that the life of the Board came to an end 


in June, 1912, 

Tariff Board. (See Tariff, Board, 
above.) 

Tariff Commission.—The plea long coming 

from all classes and parts of the country 

to “take the tariff out of politics’? was 


CABLE OF LEADING ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES OR ANY OF ITS POSSESSIONS (EXCEPT 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, GUAM AND TUTUILA), GIVING RATES AT ENTRY BY THE TARIFF ACT OF 1913 COMPARED 


WITH THE TARIFF ACT OF 1909. 


(The following table covers only the articles of 
orem; n.s.p.f.—not specially provided for.) 


principal importance imported.) 


(ad val.—ad val- 


ARTICLES 


Schedule A—Chemicals, Oils and Painis: 


ISG EAT Re en Soy OR SITE eater Shear 
Alcoholic compounds, n.s.p.f........-...2-00 eee eee 


Alkalies, alkaloids, and all chemical and medicinal compounds, 
preparations, mixtures and salts, and combinations thereof. ... 


Arnmoniay @arponite Of. 7 .0i.4c) olen 322s ee en = 


Glue, value not above 10c. per pound.............. 


al RALOTy SIS dy cre waste oid nemiele ele wine eas F< 9e. 9 
Oil, olive in bottles, etc., gals.........0--+-.-.006+- 


| Rates or Duty UNDER 


Oil rwhalorgals rss skis cies ioe ae cielo Seana oie o a 
Opium, ade and not adulterated, containing 9 per cent. and over 


of morphia, lbs.......... OO pk ie eG eh seminn Sor ya eouian 
Perfumery, cosmetics, containing alcohol...............++++++- 


60c. lb. and 50 p.c. 
ad val. 


Law of 1909 New Law of 1913 
bec Crete ats 25 p.c. ad val. 15 p.c. ad val. 
spxsbarivieeetoeate 60c. lb. and 25p.c.| 10c. lb. and 20 p.c. 

ad. val. ad. val. to 40c. 

lb. and 20 p.c. 
ad. val. 
25 p.c. ad val. 15 p.c. ad val. 
eer 1340. ' 3K. |b. 
Pee reat a 1c. lb. and 10 p.c. ad val. 
10 p.c. ad val. 
Pi tircatig Boo 244c. lb. 1c. lb. 
peoimagenr acess 35c. gal. 12c. gal. 
Se iene 50c. gal. 30c. gal. 
aS eee 8c. gal. 5c. gal. 
$1.50 lb. $3.00 Ib. 


40c. lb. and 60 p.c. 
ad val. 


i taini leoho 60 p.c. ad val. 60 p.c. ad val. 
Calais coe ie ene Lie. Ib. High ie a 
Soap, Pollet oe ee caldera teres nen fo; 4 50 p.c. ad val. 30 p.c. ad val. 
Soda, bi-carbonate of : 5-8ce. lb. Ye. lb. ; 
Sponges, not advanced in value by chemical processes.......... 20 p.c. ad val. 10 p.c. ad val. 

F hedule B—Earths, Earthenware and Glassware: 
7 ie rae engh Acct oc ee eee 8c. 100 lhs. 10 p.c. ad val. 
Earthenware, porcelain, decorated.........+.0++seerueeeeeaes 60 p.c. ad val. 40 p.c. og yak 
Farthenware, COMMON......... 0. - eee e cece cee eee ee eeeeeee of Dis for eh a me es val- 
Glassware, plain and cut..... 6... 6 ssc eee rete eee eee ners fa P pian’ ete Eo bo ery 


res of, except for jewelry............0+--+5- 
ead oi pe aer eied opera and field glasses, and frames for 


ny a pt a ged ali a See Bris ce Bee Oe CO EO 50 p.c. ad val. 35 p.c. ad val. 
1 '—Metals and Manufactures of: 
Sean’ atch kh mes ine eps He hay konto ten G00. Th. | 5 Fe ibe alec 
DAT... «> pry rs An ear ee poe oe eet tte p.c. a : 
Steel, n.s.p.f. in sec. 112 of act...... eter Boouuoue a raduated rate 
Automobile chassis ie eee webs pad Eee ‘ ; a Nap! 45 p.c. ad val. 30 p.c. ad val. 
ing tires..... Wa aL Met 4 pate 2360. ib. 5 p.c. ad val, 


Copper plates........ 0: cree cece cet e eee tence eee a ce cees 
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TABLE OF LEADING ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED sTaTEs—Continued 


Rates or Duty UNDER 


ARTICLES | 
| Law of 1909 
Pens, metallic, except gold pens....... 2... 2002es nescence ceees 12c. gross 
Table-and kitchen utensils, metal..............6.-.+.---- 40 p.c. ad val. 


Min Plates ina here resteRs aneite 8 lest + toeae: sp te nepete me hegnna, ales! of tsten ate 

Pins, not jewelry....... oe 

Iron beams, girders, joist: 

Cast iron andirons, plates, stove plates, hollow ware.. 

Aluminum, and alloys of any kind in which it is the 
ponent, in crude form 

Watch movements not jewelled, watch cases............-...-- 


Schedule D—Wood and Manufactures of: 


Briar wood and similar wood unmanufactured................- 
Paving posts, railroad tires, telephone, trolley and telegraph poles) 


chief com- 


House or cabinet furniture, and manufactures of wood or bark, 


12-10c. Ib. 

35 p.c. ad val. 
Graduated rate 
8-10e Ib. 


7c. lb. 
Graduated rate 


. ad val. 
c. ad val. 


MAS ASTO Ais ee rehcn em dorks aah wb: Seereee thal é oder RPLORT © & chegene fe Reaiam Sig eterepwnel are 35 p.c. ad val. 
Schedule E—Sugar, Molasses and Manufactures of: 
Sugars and syrups.of cane, Jwice,... 0 <1 vhs oletyvi edie ov ci» le cle oe | Above 75 degrees 
| polariscope 95- 
100 of Le. per lb. 
and for each ad- 
ditional degree 
35-1000 of Ile. 
per lb. 
Saccharin..,........- Abus Ones Jab pidoeduastinoucsoh Cocos 65e. lb. 
Sugar cane in its natural state, or unmanufactured............. 20 p.c. ad val. 


Molasses, not above 40 degrees. 6.0. Jo. 5 ORs oe Sew ee eM ollie 
Maple sugar and maple syrup 
Glucose or grape sugar : 
Sugar candy, valued more than 15c per pound, and chewing gum. 


Schedule F—Tobacco and Manufactures of: 
ELODACCO WEADDEL, HLer, Lenticic) ate cin. Fale ve dave sfeln atte eee ctereetle 


Schedule G—Agricultural Products and Provisions: 


Horses and mules and all live animals, n.s.p.f.................. 
‘Barley, pwsnelrot. 48> pounds, wwii. show elec wea cee tee ac cco cee 
Barley malt,Jbushel of 34 pounds 
Oatmeal and rolled:oate. 0.0.42. sac e cee Le yhchee: ete aed a 
Ontasbyshels set cee ote ee ie ae se ae a eee 
Rice wcleantedien cents .cenlen Mie words wep ianers Kate pede tate otet te 
Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations 
Butter and sqbevituves swash vs oes cae nodes Bec Regelene othe 


Cheese and substitutes therefor...............0c0 ccc ccuvewces 

AYA ers ess Miss eset: Ae 5 aus Sree ena D cpbaeb age oe Mace Nee 
UL GUEY eee Teeyeres ete sielotrciia.e gsteitie oGelebsloae eee on Liman 
REEL GO ToS eyes Ane eile Stes sav Pals (eel M he ia Mo chao EOPS SHO epocetawe vers Phos atone oe cee ob 


DOCKS LCASCOL easier as ans hows oa 2 US MRNaPE ae Sah rapes nt ae 
Fish, except shell fish, packed in oil or in oil and other substances. 
Fruits, apples, peaches, quinces, cherries, plums and pears 
EPUItS PLONELVOd, 2:8; Dil. .fc.< yathwacte auc ieee feces Ce eenioren 6 
Fruits, oranges, grapefruit, lemons and limes in bulk 
Pineapples am wulk wre coe esa a sees oe le Soro ee < Dated 
- Nuts of all kinds, shelled or unshelled, n.s.p.f......-........... 
pices ungrounann S:0:fs.kc Piece che bn ees tcl ckaee ach cies one 

ocolate and cocoa unsweetened, prepared or manufactured, 


inSiD- fate t ae ‘ 
Choentate and cocoa, sweetened, prepared or manufactured, val- 


Schedule H—Spirits, Wines and Other Beverages: 


Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or 
other material: 


' Schedule I—Cotton Manufactures: 


Cotton thread, uncolored, according to numbers 
Cotton thread, colored, bleached, according to numbers... 


20 p-c. ad val. 
lb 


4c. lb. 
1léc. lb. 
50 p.c. ad val. 


$1.85 lb. to $2.50 
lb 


55c. lb. 

$4.50 lb. and 25 
p.c. ad val. 

25 p.c. ad val. 

30c. bushel 

45c. bushel 

1e. lb. 

15c. bushel 

2c. Ib. 

1c. Ib 

6c. lb. 

6c. Ib. 

$4 ton 

20c. gal 

16c. lb. 

25c. bushel 

25c. bushel 

1c. Ib. 

25c. bushel 

2c. lb. 


Free list 
Graduated rate 
Graduated rate 


$2.60 gal. 
$9.60 per doz. 
45c. gal. 
$1.85 per doz; 
45c. gal. 


New Law of 1913 


. ad val. 


.c. ad val. 
. ad val. 


. ad val, 


Not above 75 de- 
grees polari- 
scope 71-100 of 
lc. per Ib.; for 
every addition- 
al degree 26- 
1000 of lc. per 
Ib. 

65c. lb. 

15 p.c. ad val. 

15 p.c. ad val. 

3c. lb. 

1c. Ib. 

25 p.c. ad val. 


$1.85 Ib. to $2.50 
lb 


55e. lb. 
$4.50 Ib. and 25 
p.c. ad val. 


10 p.ec. ad val. 
15c. bushel 
25c. bushel 
30c. 100 lbs. 
6c. bushel 

1c. Ib. 

le. Ib. 

2c. |b. 

20c. p.c. ad val. 
$2 ton 

10e. gal. 

16ce. lb. 

20c. bushel 
15c. bushel 

25 p.c. ad val. 
aed Nag 


le. lb. 
$5 per 1,000 


le. lb. 
le. Ib. 


8 p.c. ad val. 
2c. Ib. 


$2.60 gal. 

$9.60 per doz. 
45c. to 60c. gal. 
$1.85 per doz. 


45c. gal. 
20c. a 


5 to 25 p.c. ad val. 
7% < 274 p.c. ad 
val. 
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TABLE OF LEADING ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED 8TATES—Continued 
eee 
Rates or Dury UnpER 


ARTICLES 
Law of 1909 New Law of 1913 
Cotton cloth, uncolored, according to numbers...............+. 1c. sq. yard to 8c. v4 10 274 p.c. sad 
sq. yard 
Cotton cloth, colored, bleached, according to numberss......... Graduated rate 10" Ks 30 p.c. ad 
Cotton handkerchiefs or mufflers, hemmed or hemstitched, n.s.p.f.| 414c. sq. yard and 301 ay ad val. 
0 p.c. ad val. 
Cottonyclothing ready Mads. 2 .icgsaicctg view aes alc ae esa eneles 50 Ae ad rent he 30 p.c. ad val. 
ORG LOONU: TIEIL AS Pa os. e. \te,» eis Sieictaie OS ici SS. CIA o's Sore Oe aoe Swe 70c. doz. to $2 doz.| $1.20 doz. pairs 
ana 15 p.c. ad and 30 to 50 p.c. 
. ad val. 
Cotton shirts, drawers, and all underwear, n.s.p.f............5- 60c. me, and 15] 30 p.c. ad val. 
p.c. ad val. to 
$2.25 doz. and 
35 p.c. ad val. 
Cotton, plushes, velvets, corduroys............ecceccccececcts 9c. sq. yard and 25] 40 p.c. ad val. 
’ p.c. ad val. to 
12c. sq. yard 
=< 25 p.c. ad 
EA OOINAIFOI ONTOS Sales ouch a% aan sai eTo/e s-arole fa wheinycre «ale eis hee ah 60 p.c. ad val. 35 to 45 p.c. ad val. 
Schedule J—Flaz, Hemp and Jute and Manufactures of: 
Flax hamp or ramie single yarns, finer than 80 lea or number....| 35 p.c. ad val. 10 p.e. ad val. 
MLE MES MOTI OOLEI ora. coe thle «ate sie'ss,s a aralela vw 6.0 e Sarecte sine 334c. sq. yard 2340. 8q. yard 
Schedule K—Wool and Manufactures of: 
a SOOM DF GODS, 2A: Plc teiein cr onlacidienldéwre ss Scjue Ps Se eee Sib rate 8 p.c. ad val. 
ears Sects areas ok Aegis vik hae eteielattvatl wae cp cp hasre we gts raduate te .C. 2 
Cloths, knit fabrics, felts not woven and all manufactures of every . ss 16 pecan 
description, wholly or chiefly of wool, n.s.p.f................. Graduated rate 35 p.c. ad val. 
Blankete, avs piijvand flannels, «3... o.dslecbe wicgsres since esas ways Graduated rate 25 to 30}p.c. ad val. 
Dress goods, women’s and children’s...........5.60.--0200005 Graduated rate 35 p.c. ad val. 
Clothing, ready made and wearing apparel of every description, 
Ne pl. Sloe EPs cles SIE aid ob wicamius aie aoe? Se wR 44c. lb. and 60 p.c.| 35 p.c. ad val. 
ad val. 
Carpets, woven whole for rooms, and rugs........,.+2++00000% 10c. sq. foot and] 50 p.c. ad val. 
: c 40 p.c. ad val. : 
Plushes, velvets and all other pile fabrics, cut or uncut......... Graduated rate 45 p.c. ad val. 
Schedule L—Silk and Silk Goods: 
Silk partially manufactured, or spun silk............0....-.000 35 p.c. ad val. age Ib. co 35 p.c. 
ad val. 
Biliecwearing Apparel s,s 5.:72e-c ame ee Ss a obo Play Cianan\o acaka bvalerae 60 p.c. ad val. 50 p.c. ad val. 
PRN VAIN, CheCRNaE se . heres, « Sates Se = LSS OIUEIAS obs oar sin Male S 0 2S 45c. lb. to 60c. Ilb.| 35 to 60 p.c. ad 
val. 
Sills all mamplactures Of, DSi sa. SOe Ie. alee ipl e wwe Mois a-ale wee Graduated rate 45 p.c. ad val. 


Schedule M—Papers and Books: 


Printing paper, other than paper commercially known as hand- 
made or machine hand-made, valued above 2)4c. per lb., n.s.p.f. qn Ib. to 8-10c.} 12 p.c. ad val. 


Books, of all kinds, bound or unbound pamphlets, engravings, 


DHOCORESD OR, D8 -Psbory cide. sie once sare Mae aa Wag ayn. ns as 25 p.c. ad val. 15 p.c. ad val. 
Paper svmanitaopmes*ol, ns.pf.°5 225 lk Scie olalt.s oes ode cide « 35 p.c. ad val. 25 p.c. ad val. 
avril CoML marae yeahs wialsts Slee ania ME Ail Pe W/ors oa 6 0. ete 10c. pack and 20 | 60 p.c. ad val. 

p.c. ad val. 
Schedule N—Sundries: 
IOACAY Soe oe cate ae Aare erica cisternae meee te Se oan eae we 35 p.c. ad val. 35 p.c. ad val. 
Brushes nei .c. ad val. 35 p.c. ad val. 
Bristles. ¢c. 7c. lb 
Diamonds and other precious stones, cut but not set ae p.c. so val. 20 p.c. ad val. 
Feathers to 60 p.c. ad 20 60 p.c. ad 
val. 
Wurs, dressed... . 200 sie secenemacccs seen re csc tewetdersess 20 p. c. ad val. 1 a ad val. 
Wars; WEALING ADDATEL, » ciojc cis gow yee yee eae Ae By sam ofa aus 50 p.c. ad val. c. ad val. 
Md a Te a ee ETE, ro caro eo Oe, eg PTC Ct OCR ee eR TS at 25 pose to $5.80 Fi ae $3 doz. pair 
UTEP OLCDAR y Cerslals:cys)o 0 d.cie Galen cities ie carlo viele to gieleaeie's ee .c. ad val. 15 p.c. ad val. 
Ebsirs RUMIAN | aie oleae o 2 bs .c. ad val. 20 p.e. ad val. 
Leather, manufactures of . ad val. 30 p.c. ad val. 
NEtibichl InstrUIMON Gs: funy sc.ca niece eee ayes a win lehe clade = 0 nls .c. ad val. 35 p.c. ad val. 
Phonographs, ei eabe graphophones, or parts............ 45 p.c. ad val. 25 p.c. ad val. 
ates and sta’ tuary . Fp Sey Hei TOA OO. 15 p.c. ad val. 25 p.c. ad val. 
ED yp WO ones es las Motatova.s She. ayaizi hae Vela a Ae iegaiies vine de aed shy 35 p.c. ad val. 35 p.c. ad val. 
Given. FER TG Reese's Rn ot as us ates asl POO plowed eval, 35 p.c. ad val. 
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THE FREE LIST 


Acids (not provided for Composition metal, 
in above list under n.s.p.f. 

Schedule A). Copper, in plates, bars, 
Aconite. ingots or pigs, n.s.p.f. 
Agates, unmanufactured. _ and ore. 

Agricultural implements. Copperas. 

Albumen, n.s.p.f. Cork, unmanufactured. 
Alcohol. Corn. 

Ammonia, nitrate and Corn-meal. 

sulphate ne Cotton and cotton bag- 
Animals brought into U. ging. _ 

S. temporarily or for Cotton gins. 

breeding purposes. Cotton waste. 

Animals, wild. Cottonseed oil. 


Anthracite coal. Cream. f 

Antitoxins. Croton oil. 

Aromatic (not garden) Curry. ; 
seeds. Cyanide of potassium 

Arrowroot, not manufac- and soda. 

x tured. 
TSeniC, ing needles. 

Art, works of. Rat 

Articles returned after Drugs, not advanced. 


having been exported. Dyeing and tanning ma- 


Sago unmanufac- ‘terials. 

tured. Dyewoods, n.s.p.f. 

Asphaltum. i : os 
Engravings, n.s.p.f. 

Bacon. 


z Etchings, n.s.p.f. 
Bagging for Cotton, etc. Rvcuarecs woedines. 


Barbed fence wire. Explosive substances. 


Barks, n.s.p.f. Extracts, n.s.p.f. 

Beans, n.s.p.f. 

Beef, fresh. Fans, common palm leaf. 
Beeswax. Fats. 

Belting leather. Fencing, barbed and gal- 
Benzine. vanized wire. 

Berries, n.s.p.f Ferro Manganese. 
Bibles, Fibres and grasses. 
Birds. Films, moving picture. 
Bismuth. Firewood. 

Bituminous coal. Flat rails, iron or steel. 
Boneblack. 


P Flax. 

Books for the blind and Fint, flints and flint 
for religious, philo- stones unground. 
sophical scientific or Pocks, 
literary purposes, per- Fjower and grass seeds, 
sons or families from n.s.p.f. 


foreign countries, pro- Porejen stamps. 
fessional. i 


Fossils. 
Boots. Fowls. 
Borax, crude. Fruit plants, for purpose 
Brass. of propagation or cul- 
Brimstone. tivation. 
Briquets. Fruits or berries, n.s.p.f. 
Broom corn. Fulminates. 
Buckwheat. ; Furniture of persons or 
Bullion, gold or silver. families from foreign 
Burlaps. countries. 


Furs, undressed. 
Cabinet woods, unman- 
ufactured. 
Calcium, n.s.p.f. 
Camel’s hair. 
Carbolic acid. 
Cash registers. 
Cast-iron pipe. 
Cattle. 
Cement. 


Galvanized wire. 
Gasoline. 
Glass, plates or disks. 
Glaziers’ diamonds. 
Gloves, leather, n.s.p.f. 
Glue, stock. 
Gold, bullion, metals, ore 
and sweepings. 
Chalk, crude. Gold, silver, copper or 
Charts, n.s.p.f. other metal coins. 
Citizens of U. 8. dying in Grains. 
foreign countries, per- Granite, n.s.p.f. 
sonal effects of. Grass seed and sisal, 


Clapboards. Grasses and fibers. 
Coal. uano, manures and all 
Cobalt. substances used only 
Cocoa, n.s.p.f. in manure. 
Cocoanuts in the shell. Gunny bags, old and 
Cocoons, silk. cloth. 
Cod liver oil. Gunpowder. 
Coffee. Gutta-percha, crude. 
Coins, gold, silver and ; 

copper. Hair, n.s.p.f. 
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Hams. Manures. 
Handle bolts. Manuscripts. 
Hand sewing needles. Maps, n.s.p.f. 


Harness, saddles and sad- Marroons. 
dlery, or parts thereof. Marrow. 


Harvesters. Marshmallow. 

Hemlock bark, extract of. Meal, corn. 

Hemp, n.s.p.f. Meats. : 

Herbs, used as drugs, Medals of gold, silver or 
n.s.p.f. copper. - 

Hides. Metalcomposition,n.s.p.f. 


Hones and whetstones. : 
Hoop iron or steel, coated Nut oil. 


or not coated with Nux vomica. 

paint. 
Hoops, iron or steel, cut Oakum. 

to lengths. Oil cake. 
Horns and parts of. Oils not provided for in 
Horsehair. list under Schedule A. 
Horseshoe nails. Orange juice, peel, not 
Horseshoes. preserved, candied or 


Household effects. dried. 


Ore, cobalt, copper, em- 


Tce. ery, gold, iron, man- 
India rubber, crude. ganese, manganiferous 
Indigo. iron, nickel, silver, tin, 
Ingots. tungsten-bearing. 


Insects’ eggs. 

Instrumenis, philosophi- Paper, printing, n.s.p.f. 
cal and scientifical. stock, crude. 

Inventions, models of. Paraffin and paraffin oil. 


Iodine, crude and re- Parchment. 

sublimed. Paris green. 
Ipecac. Pearl, mother of, and 
Iron Ore. earl shells. 


Tron or steel bands, cut Pebbles, Brazilian. 
to lengths and manu- Periodicals and news- 
factures of. papers issued within 6 


Tron or steel billets. months of time of 
Iron or steel nails, rails entry. 
and scrap. Personal effects. 
Petroleum. 
Junk, old. Phosphates, crude. 
Jute. : Phosphorus. 
Photographic, and moy- 
Kerosene. ing picture films not 
Kindling wood. exposed or developed. 
Pigs, copper, iron. 
Lamb. Pipe, cast-iron. 
Lambskin. Plants, fruits, tropical 
Land fowls. and semi-tropical, for 
Lard. propagation or cultiva- 
Laths. tion. 
Leather, boots and shoes, 
harness, rough, sad- Rapeseed. 


dles, and saddlery,shoe Rattan. 

laces, sole, uppers, Reapers. 

vamps. Reeds, unmanufacturec. 
Leaves used as drugs Regalia and gens, statu- 


n.s.p.f. ary and casts of sculp- 
Leeches. ture.. 
Lemon and lime juice. Roots, n.s.p.f. 
Lemon peel, not pre- Rye and rye flour. . 
served. 
Libraries. Saddlery. 


Lifeboats and life-saving Safety lamps. 
apparatus. | Sago. 

Linotype machines. Salt. 

Lithog.aphic stones not Saltpetre, crude. 


engraved. Scientific apparatus. 
Loadstones. Seeds, all flower and 
Logs. grass, n.s.p.f. 


Loops, iron. 

Lubricating oils, n.s.p.f. heep. 

Lumber, planed or fin- Shellfish and shells. 

«ished, n.s.p.f. i Erp 
Shoddy. 


Machines, for spreading Shoes, leather. 
tar and oil ‘and for Silk, raw. 


Sewing machines. 


sugar making, lino- Silver, bullion, coins, 
type, sewing, thrash- medals, ore, sweepings. 
ing, typesetting. Sisal grass. 


Magnesite, crude or cal- Skins, undressed. 


cined. Soda, arseniate, ash, cy- 
Maize. , anide, nitrite, silicate, 
Manganese, oxide and _ sulphate. 
». ore of. Sole leather. 


Manila. 


Tariff 


THE FREE List—Continued 


Specimens, botany and Wagons and carts 
mineralogy and natu- Waste. 
ral history not for sale. Water fowls. 


Spermaceti oil. Wax, n.s.p.f. 

Spikes. Wearing apparel. (See 

Spirits, turpentine. below.) 

Sprigs, cut. Weeds and wood used as 

Stamps, foreign. drugs, n.s.p.f. 

Statuary. Whalebone, unmanufac- 
tured. 


Thrashing machines. 
Timber. 

Tin, except plates. 
‘Tobacco stems. 


Whale oil, n.s.p.f. 
Wheat, n.s.p-f. 
Whetstones. 
Wild animals. 


Trophies. Wire, barbed fence, gal- 
Turpentine. vanized, nails, staples. 
Twine. Wood, n.s.p.f. 

Type, old. Wood alcohol. 
Typesetting machines. Wood pulp. 
Typewriters. Wool, n.s.p.f. 


Works of art, 


Vaccine virus. Wrought and cast iron. 


eal. 
Vegetable substances. 
Vellum. 
Verdigris. 
Vitrol, blue. 


nails, n.s.p.f. 


Yarn, Angora goat hair, 
alpaca hair, etc., waste. 


finally met in the Tariff Bill passed by Con- 
gress on September 8, 1916. That bill pro- 
vided for a Tariff Commission of 6 mem- 
bers, not more than 3 of whom are to belong 
to the same political party. The members 
are appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, for.a period 
of 12 years’ service, and command a yearly 
salary of $7,500. Provision is made for 
power to subpoena witnesses, conduct inves- 
tigations, etc., in order to make the work 
of the Commission effective. The duties of 
the Commission are to investigate and to 
report annually on-the effect of the tariff 
rates to Congress, and at any other time 
when requested to the President or to the 
Tariff Committees of the House and the 
Senate. The members of the first commis- 
sion appointed under the act of 1916 were: 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard University, 
Chairman; ex-Congressman David J. Lewis, 
of Maryland; Edward P. Costigan, of Colo- 
rado; ex-Congressman William Kent, of 
California; W. S. Culbertson, of Kansas; 
and Daniel C. Roper, of South Carolina. 
(See Tariff.) 


Tariff Commission. 
mission, above.) 


Tariff Duties of Foreign Nations. 
(See Foreign Import Duties and Ves- 
sels, Foreign, Tonnage on.) 


Tarler and Co., elaim of, 6735. 


Tarrateen Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Tarvis Valley, disposition of, referred 
to, 8837. 


Tawakaro Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Tax, Income. (See Income Tax.) 


Tax, Inheritance. (See Inheritance 
Tax.) 


Tax, Poll. (See Poll Tax.) 


Taxation.—The exaction of money from 
the individual for the use of the state is 
a function of all forms of government. The 
enerally accepted theory of taxation in 
merica is that money to be used In the 
service of all the citizens of the state is 
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Wrought iron or steel 


(See Tariff, Com> 


Taxation 


instly raised by taxation; that a tax which 
does not bear equally upon all or which, 
bearing equally upon all, is used only for 
the benetit of a few is unjust. The direc- 
tion taken by all efforts at tax reform is 
toward self-annexation—i. e., the commu- 
nity as a whole to decide what is required 
of each individual for the public expense, 
Out of this principle grew the doctrine that 
no tax can be levied save by the repre- 
Sentatives of the people who must pay it. 
It was in defense of this principle that the 
American colonists objected to the stamp tax 
imposed by Parliament and raised the claim 
that ‘“‘taxation without representation” is 
tyranny. The tax levied by a conquering 
nation upon a vanquished foe is tribute. 
Direct taxation is authorized by the Con- 
stitution in proportion to the population. 


The first direct tax was for $2,000,000, 
and was levied pro rata upon the sixteen 
States existing in 1798. Others have since 
been levied, notably that of 1861, when 
$20,000,000 was levied in this manner for 
prosecuting the war. Three-fourths of this 
amount was by act of March 2, 1891, re. 
funded to the states. Congress is forbid- 
den by the Constitution to lay any tax 
or duty on exports (page 20). -States are 
forbidden to lay duties on either exports 
or imports, but may resort to direct taxa- 
tion. Until the Civil War the federal goy- 
ernment relied chiefly upon duties upon 
imports for its revenue, but since that time 
an internal-revenue tax has been collected. 
Income taxes have become established and 
inheritance taxes have been recommended. 
State taxation is direct and is assessed 
upon real and personal property, upon privi- 
leges, and upon individuals or polls. Be- 
fore 1800 most of the states passed laws 
to regulate taxation. All except Delaware 
levied a tax on land, and nine of the origi- 
nal thirteen states collected a _ poll 
The systems of county, state, and munici- 
pal taxation are numerous and constantly 
changing. According to the contention of 
those who favor the single-tax theory, 
taxation should be solely upon land values, 
exclusive of improvements. (See Income 
Tax; Inheritance Tax; Internal Revenue; 
Single Tax; Tariff.) 


Taxation (see also Import Duties): 
Balance due from collectors, 620. 
By States upon the franchises of 

street railway and similar corpora- 
tions, 7042. 
Changes needed in, 8643, 8716, 8885. 
Consular reports on, 5201. 
Corporation. (See Corporation Tax.) 
Direct, discussed, 265, 268, 
Excise. (See also Excise Laws)— 
Of two per cent on earnings of cor- 
porations, urged, 7391. 
Provided for by 1910 tariff, 7406, 
7510. 
Forms of, discussed, 7042. 
Income. (See Income Tax.) 
Increase in, 5549. 
Urged by President— 
Grant, 4247. 
Washington, 134. 
Wilson, 7981, 8113, 8505. 


tax. - 


Taxation 


Inheritance. (See Inheritance Tax.) 

Internal-revenue stamps, referred to, 
3903. 

Joint resolution to correct clerical er- 
rors in internal-revenue act, vetoed, 
3471. 

On capital and deposits of banks, re- 
peal of, recommended, 4636. 


Reduction in, 4765, 


Recommended, 4102, 4422, 4636, 
4721, 4831, 5474. 
Repeal of laws regarding, recom- 


mended, 316, 589. 
Revision of, urged by President Hard- 


ing, 8938. 

Simplification of, urged, 8811. 

War, should be levied contempor- 
aneously as far as possible, 8113, 
8229. 


Well-digested 
mended, 514. 


Taxes, Diroct.—Section 8 of Article I of 
the Constitution authorizes Congress to lay 
and collect taxes. During the history of 
the Government it has not been deemed 
necessary to lay direct taxes but five times 
—in 1798, 1813, 1815, 1816, and 1862. 
The last time was during the Civil War, 
when a direct tax of $20,000,000 was lev- 
ied, to be proportionately assessed against 
all lots of ground with their improvements 
and dwelling houses. The operation of the 
act was suspended July 1, 1872, and by 
an act of March 2, 1891, $15,000,000 of 
this amount was refunded to the states. 
The earlier direct taxes were levied on 
houses, lands, and slaves. (See also In- 
come Tax; Inheritance Tax.) 


Taylor, Zachary.—March 5, 1849-July 
9, 1850. 
Sixteenth Administration—Whig. 
Vice-President—Millard Fillmore. 


Secretary of State— 
John M. Clayton. 


Secretary of the Treasury— 
William M, Meredith. 


Secretary of War— 
George W. Crawford. 


Secretary of the Navy— 
William B. Preston. 


Secretary of the Interior— 
‘Thomas Ewing. 


Postmaster-General— 
Jacob Collamer. 


Attorney-General— 
Reverdy Johnson. 


Taylor was elected by the Whig party, 
Nov. 7, 1848. He was nominated at the 
Whig National Convention at Philadelphia, 
June 7 and 8, 1848. Clay was the next 
-most popular. candidate for nomination. 


Platform.—The Piations endorsed Gen- 
eral Taylor’s candidacy, proclaimed Wash- 
ington’s administration as the model, sup- 
ported the Mexican War, and solicited the 
support of the Whig party. 


Opposition.—The Free-Soil Convention, or 
Barnburners, and the Abolitionists support- 
ed Van Buren. At the Free-Soil Convention 
at Buffalo, Aug. 9 and 10, Van Buren was 


system of, recom- 


\ 
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formally nominated on a platform main- 
taining the rights of free labor against the 
slave power and the securing of a free soil 
for a free people, proposing no Federal in- 
terference with slavery, citing the Jefferson 
proviso of 1800 against the extension of 
slavery, advocating the prohibition of slav- 
ery in all new territory, demanding freedom 
in Oregon, cheap postage, and government 
retrenchment, supporting internal improve- 
ments, recommending free grants of land 
to settlers, and advising rapid payment of 
the public debt. ‘The Democratic National 
Convention at Baltimore, May 22-26, 1848, 
nominated Lewis Cass on a platform which 
included the platforms of 1840 and 1844, 
endorsed and justified the Mexican War, ex- 
pressed sympathy with the republicans of 
France, denounced monopolies and exclusive 
legislation, and heartily endorsed the pol- 
icies of Polk. 


Vote.—The popular vote cast by thirty 
States gave Taylor, 1,360,601; Cass, 1,220,- 
544; and Van Buren, 291,263. The elec- 
toral vote, counted on Feb. 14, 1849, gave 
Taylor 163 and Cass 127. 


Party Affiliation—Taylor’s continuous 
service in the army of the United States 
left him entirely free from party or sec- 
tional attachments. When his name was 
brought forward for nomination at the 
Whig convention, several resolutions were 
offered seeking to bind Taylor to the sup- 
port of such Whig policies as the non-ex- 
tension of slave territory, no more foreign 
acquisition by conquest, the protection of 
American industries, and opposition to the 
usurpation of authority by the Executive. 
But these resolutions were ruled out of or- 
‘der. Upon all of these questions, and upon 
Whig policies generally, Taylor had never 
distinctly declared himself. He was the 
only man available who could heal the 
breach in the party and unite all the dis- 
cordant elements with possible hope of suc- 
cess. Although the Whigs had opposed the 


~ Mexican War with vehemence, they never- 


theless chose as their candidate a man who 
had played the most important part in the 
prosecution of the war. 


Political Complexion of Congress.—In the 
Thirty-first Congress (1849-1851), the Sen- 
ate, of 62 members, was composed of 35 
Democrats, 25 Whigs, and 2 Free-Soil; and 
the House, of 227 members, was made up 
of 116 Democrats and 111 Whigs. In the 
Thirty-second Congress (1851-1853), the 
Senate, of 62 members, was composed of 
36 Democrats, 23 Whigs, and 3 Free-Soil; 
and the House, of 233 members, was made 
up of 140 Democrats, 88 Whigs, and 5 
Free-Soil, | 


Foreign Policy.—The ratification of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (see Great Britain, 
Treaties with) took place during the admin- 
istration of President Taylor. The question 
of the Panama railway, upon which it bore, 
was referred to in President Taylor’s First 
Annual Message (page 2555) and again in 
the message (page 2580) presenting the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to the Senate for 
ratification. In expressing his reasons for 
the conclusion of this treaty, he says: 

At the time negotiations were opened with 
Nicaragua for the construction of a canal 
through her territory I found Great Britain 
- possesion. Of pears) half of Central 

erica, as the ally an rotect 
Mosquito king.’ Prec ot abe 


Finances.—The public debt on Ju 
1849, miwednted to $63,061,858.69. a ik 
speaking of the increase, President Taylor 
said (page 2555): ,“The_extraordinary ex- 
penses of the Mexican War and the pur- 
chase of California and New Mexico exceed 
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Taylor 


in amount this deficit, together with the 
loans heretofore made for these objects. I 
therefore recommend that authority be 
given to borrow whatever sum may be nec- 
essary to cover that deficit. I recommend 
the observance of strict economy in the 
appropriation and expenditure of public 
money.” He leaves the matter of the sub- 
treasury system to the wisdom of Congress, 
and adds: “If continued, important modifi- 
cations of it appear to be indispensable.” 

Tariff—iIn his First Annual Message 
(page 2556) President Taylor advocated a 
revision of the tariff so as to increase the 
revenue, He said: “I do not doubt the 
right or duty of Congress to encourage home 
industry, which is the great source of na- 
tional as well as individual wealth and 
prosperity. I look to the wisdom and pa- 
triotism of Congress for the adoption of a 
system which may place home labor at last 
on a sure and permanent footing and by 
due encouragement of manufactures give @ 
new and increased stimulus to agriculture 
and promote the development of our vast 
resources and the extension of our com- 
merce.””’ He strongly recommends the plac- 
ing of specific duties instead of ad valorem, 
and suggested the fixing of duties high 
enough ‘to afford substantial and sufficient 
encouragement to our own industry and at 
the same time so adjusted as to insure sta- 
bility.” 


Taylor, Zachary: 

Admission of California and New 
Mexico into Union, discussed by, 
2557, 2564, 

Annual message of, 2547, 

Biographical sketch of, 2541. 

Commander of American forces in 

war with Mexico, 2291. 

Assignment of command to, re- 
ferred to, 2299. i 

Brevet rank of major-general con- 
ferred upon, referred to, 2299. 

Correspondence with, referred to, 
2369, 2415, 2418. 

Dispatches from, regarding battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, 2295, 2300. 

Compensation paid to, by Govern- 
ment, referred to, 2456. 

Death of— 

Announcement of, to Vice-Presi- 
dent and reply, 2589. 

Announcements of, and honors to 
be paid memory of, 2589. 

Communication to Senate from 
Vice-President, 2590. 

Funeral arrangements, 2594. 

Referred to, 2613. é 

Remains of, removal of, referred to, 
2611. 

Resolutions of— 
Congress on, to be transmitted to 

Taylor, 2598. 

House and Senate on, 2593. 
Special message regarding, 2600. 
Exequatur issued consul of Spain re- 

voked by, 2588. 

Finances discussed by, 2555. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 2548, 
2555, 
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Inaugural address of, 2542. 

Mentioned, 681, 2174. 

Neutrality laws observed by, 2548. 

Portrait of, 2540. 

Proclamations of— 

Exequatur issued consul of Spain, 
revoked, 2588. 

Military expedition against prov- 
inces of Mexico, 2545. 

Ports of delivery constituted, 2588. 

Remains of, removal of, referred to, 
2611. 

Signature of, 2566. 

State of the Union, 
2547. 

Subtreasury 
2556. 

Tariff discussed by, 2556. 

Veto power of President, discussed 
by, 2561. 

Tea: 

Duties on— 

Recommended by President— 
Grant, 4303, 
Hayes, 4422, 4511. 
Polk, 3047, 3086. 

Repeal of, recommended, 4061. 

Growth and culture of, recommended, 
4578. 

Technical and Industrial Education, 

discussed, 7045. (See also Edueation.) 

Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, transit way 
across: 

Discussed by President— 

Buchanan, 3117. 
Cleveland, 4912, 4956. 
Fillmore, 2617, 2656, 2702. 
Pierce, 2766, 2901, 

Polk, 2388. 

Taylor, 2554, 2580. 

Measures for protection of American 
citizens and property in, reecom- 
mended, 3048, 3069, 3100. 

Referred to, 2693, 3018. 

Treaty regarding, with— 
Great Britain, 2580, 

2943, 3117. 
Mexico, 2642, 2656. 
Ratification of, opposed by Pres- 
ident Pierce, 2766. 
Rejection of, by Mexico, dis- 
cussed, 2702. 
Telegraph.—The earliest form of  tele- 


graphy is signaling, by means of flags, 
smoke, etc., a form which has by no means 
vanished from modern life; but the use of 
electricity to transmit messages over great 
distances was first seriously investigated 
around the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The succeeding progress of attempts 
to perfect a telegraph system is bound up 
with the progress of knowledge concern- 
ing the principles of electricity and magnet- 
ism. (The history of the ireless Tele- 
graph is treated under that head.) 


In 1774 Le Sage of Switzerland improved 
upon the experiments in the fields of teleg- 
raphy which had been prosecuted for sev- 


discussed by, 


system, discussed by, 


2617, 2903, 


Telegraph 


eral decades before that date by perfecting 
a wireless system about one mile long, in 
which a separate wire was used to trans- 
mit each letter. Le Sage used frictional 
electricity, as had his predecessors in that 
field of research. In the same year, how- 
ever, Volta discovered the fact that elec- 
tricity could be generated by chemical 
means, and this discovery was used. in most 
later experiments of importance; which had 
become very numerous by the first two de- 
eades of the nineteenth century. 


In 1820 Oersted discovered that a magnet 
needle was deflected when placed parallel 
to a wire over which an electric current was 
passing, and soon afterwards many tele- 
graph magnetic needles came into use. 
Faraday’s announcement soon afterward that 
an induced current was produced by pass- 
ing a magnet through a helix of wire made 
the completion of a practicable telegraph 
system inevitably imminent. In 1831, Jo- 
seph Henry of, Albany, New York, set up 
the first electro-magnetic telegraph system, 
using voltaic batteries and electro-magnets, 
The direct discovery of the methods used 
in practically all modern telegraph systems, 
however, was made by Samuel F. B. Morse 
(1791-1872) of New York City, in 1837, and 
a telegraph line between Baltimore and 
Washington was put into operation in 1844. 
In 1872 J. B. Stearns perfected a system 
whereby two messages could be sent at the 
same time in opposite directions and in the 
next two years Thomas A. Edison improved 
upon Stearns’ results by inventions which 
allowed four messages to be sent at the 
same time in the same direction. 


All the great European countries own and 
direct their own telegraph systems in con- 
junction with the postal systems. Under 
President Taft’s administration Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock proposed (page 7732) 
that the United States follow their example, 
but his recommendation was not followed. 

The latest available figures for the great 
telegraph systems of the world are as 
follows : 


Annual 

Country Miles Wire Offices Messages 
Argentina........ 164,461 3,461* 8,805,700 
er stealian ss.c.ctm el 133,491 8,565* 19,432,474 
Bolen cae <tsa,23-< 26,505 1,707 9,798,751 
Brazil . 83,554 2,470 ,350,605 
(OL SS en Sea 229,598 5,021 11,980,869 
Chileskic. eset wer 34,826 999 5,598,200 
BINA saps --s ya 10 "= DB, 2SO pot att Va Ae ee = 
Czecho-Slovakia. . 48,210 3,519 6,993,626 
Branco. -agid Se @ 451,195 23,117 67,771,000 
Germany........- 474,501 50,013 57,542,900 
Great Britain..... 3,375,247 14,035 83,163,000 
India, British..... 357,472 10,373 21,314,943 
Rally crctinie the oS 224,607 8,980 0,284,041 
TAVGN. gs Rawle 122,000 7,647 53,482,185 
MGXICO ee Aili. < 63,928 528 5,591,500 
Netherlands...... 27,542 1,388 7,814,200 
New Zealand..... 50,898 2,344* 11,989,882 
Norway eve.cs secs 15,151 1,814 3,085,157 
Poland: As..''5 <2.» 54,61 IK te gle ina hee 
Russia**........- 476,177 19,104* 37,733,804 
Spain... J .5 6.75 67,142 2,520 10,000,000 
Sweden.........- 46,861 3,309 7,769,426 
Switzerland...... 19,053 2,410 7,707,473 


United States (See adj oining table). 
* Post-offices. ** 1913, 
Telegraph: 
Illustration of first, 2629. 
Outrages committed on, 1695. 
Telegraph Lines (see also Atlantic Tel- 
egraph; International Ocean Tel- 
egraph): 
Censorship over, 8254. 
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The statistics of telegraph systems in th 
United States are as foucwe: : is 


Number of systems 


RRS. SA 27 

GEN Be atilote rete tis ud) Seis, witsiorensy eo 28,865 
Miles of single wire.......... 1,890,245 
WMessaresmcenta.aa.. nck ..c os 1 1,725,228 


Total revenue 
Total expenses 


Contract for use of, by Post-Office De- 
partment recommended, 5562, 5634, 

Control of, by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 7732. 


Government control of, discussed by 
President— ; 
Arthur, 4728, 4769. 
Grant, 4104, 4152, 4204. 
Harrison, Benj., 5562, 5634, 
Government possession and _ control 
of— 
Opposed, 7732. 
Proclaimed, 8551. 
Military possession 
United States, 3309. 
Operation of, discussed, 4297. 


Pacific telegraph, referred to, 3329, 
3382, 3445. 


Proposed overland, between America 
and Europe, discussed, 3445. 

Unification of, urged, 8719. 

Union of Postal system and, dis- 
cussed. (See Government Control 
of, ante.) 


Telephone.—The first forms of the mod- 


ern telephone were the speaking tube and 
the string telephone. The latter consisted 
of two membrane receivers and mouthpieces 
combined, connected by a string, and men- 
tion is made of it as early as £667. The 
name ‘telephone’ occurs in print for the 
first time in 1821. The history of the dis- 
eoveries leading to the modern telephone 
are wrapped up in the same progress of 
knowledge concerning the principles. of 
electricity and magnetism as are described 
in the article on the Telegraph (q. v.). 


In 1837 Page of Boston discovered that 
a bar would give out sound when subjected 
to rapid magnetic waves, and in 1861 Reis 
of Germany used this discovery to perfect 
an electrical arrangement which he called 
a telephone. 


However, little advance in modern tele- 
phony was made until 1876, when Alex- 
ander Graham Bell filed in the Patent Of- 
fice at Washington plans for an instru- 
ment which bears a close approximation to 
the modern telephone. Elisha Gray made 
similar discoveries at about the same time, 
but a Supreme Court decree finally awarded 
the priority of discovery to Bell. The 
growth of the telephone from _the time of 
Bell’s discoveries was rapid. In 1885 tele- 
phone connection was completed between 
New York and Philadelphia; in 1902, be- 
tween New York and Chicago; and in 1915 
between San Francisco and New_York. 
Many of the telephone systems of Hurope 
are under public management and control. 

In the United States, most of the tele- 
phone systems are members of or are con- 
nected with the Bell System. In 1918, 
there were 9,847,192 telephone instruments 


of, taken by 


Telephone 


system, representing 19,850,- 
tote catied er re and 39,420,000 average 
daily telephone conversations. 

The most recent statistics for the tele- 
phone systems of the United States are as 
follows: 
Number systems .......--- $s 2,200 
Number of employees.....- ; 244,490 
Annual wages and salaries. .$ 169,655,066 
Capital stock & funded debt : 1,169,073,870 


Revenue, total ........++-8 372,501,800 
BPxpenses, including taxes ..$ 313,103,060 
Miles of pole line.......... 780,200 
Miles of single wire.......- 28,827,188 
Number of telephones....- *9,953,710 


Average talks per telephone. : 
*Almost one to every two families. 


Before the World War, it was estimated 
that there were some 13,570,000 telephones 
im use in the world. Of this number, about 
65% were in the United States. The num- 
ber of telephones in some other countries 
was estimated as follows: Germany, 1,- 
420,000; Great Britain, 780,500; Canada, 
500,000; Russia, 375,000; France, 330,000 ; 
Japan, 220,000. : 

A recent report of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company estimates 
the telephones’ in the leading American re- 
publics as follows: 


Per 100 Miles 
Country 7Phones Pop. Abe : 
i hesLOb;200 1.11 F 
Ager ih ans. 67,366 0.25 213,238 
@nile ee va sieat ; ee aneay 
cierabotets 19,486 Z i 
RE one cake 40,211 0.25 111,794 
Ciba sep reaches 28,152 1.00 83,799 


ber of telephone instruments in use in 
some of the: leading cities of the United 
States as follows: 


Per 100 
City or Area Telephones ae 
San rancisCoi Wins oieysters ors 143,318 27. 
Minneapolis: 2... 505.555 94,509 24.4 
@hicago. «. 3.2. Pika yet os 
ington, D.C... 2. sis sisi. 7 : 
Pon zi se iris Gatton 272,244 17.8 
Cleveland 15.3 
Cincinnati 15.2 
New York 15.0 
Pittsburgh 14.1 
IVER WSKGO Ns ees erate afore sucter= 14.1 
Philadelphia 12.9 
St. Louis 12.7 
BUT aAlOy recs exer 12.2 
DELEON Gegailo where is, si she stat « 12.1 
Baltimoress sur. spel 10.8 
Copenhagen, Denmark 90,625 13.9 
Mantteal (CAMA a sntapets usc 703515 9.1 
Sydney, Australasia ...... 54,528 6.9 
Berlin, Germany .......-. 154,800 6.6 
Melbourne, Australasia 44,009 6.1 
Hamburg, Germany ...... 1,322 5.9 
Munich, Germany ........ 34,323 5.5 
Leipzig, Germany ........ 31,176 5.0 
London, England ........ 311,350 4.3 
Warsaw, Poland ......... 80 4.2 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 21,727 3.5 
Glasgow, Scotland ....... 40,968 3.3 
Liverpool, England ...... 38,493 3.3 
Budapest, Finagerd. oowey. 20,944 8.2 
Buenos Ayres, Argentina... 54,676 O.2 
Paris, France .......-+ -++ 95,033 3.2 
Vienna, Austria .........-- 64,438 9674 
Peking, China ........... 14,808 ret h 
Romie, Jtaly -..0+-s.se-s- 12,701 2.1 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil..... 23,510 eo 


Tokio, Japan .... 


eee reese 
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Telephone. 
4438.) 


Telephone Lines: 
Censorship over, 8254. 

Control over, by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 7200. 
Government possession 

of, proclaimed, 8551. 
In Philippines, 6732. 
Unification of, urged, 8719. 
Ten-Hour System. (See Hours of La- 
bor.) 


Tenements, evils of, 6902. 


Tennessee.—One of the southern group of 
states. Nicknames: “The Volunteer State”; 
“The Big Bear State’; motto: “Agricul- 
ture; Commerce.” It lies: between lat. 35° 
and 36° 85’ north and long. 81° 37’ and 
90° 15’ west. Tennessee is) bounded on 
the north by Kentucky and Virginia, on 
the east and southeast by North Carolina 
(separated by the Great Smoky and Bald 
ranges of the Alleghanies), on the south 
by Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, and 
on the west by Arkansas and Missouri (sep- 
arated by the Mississippi River). The area 
is 42,022 square miles. The eastern portion 
of the state is mountainous, while the 
extreme western part, bordering on the 
Mississippi River, consists of a flat alluvial 
plain, where vegetation grows with almost 
tropical luxuriance. Between these two ex- 
tremes are the valley of the Tennessee in 
its southern course, an important agricul- 
tural region, and the Cumberland Plateau, 
a table-land with an elevation of 2,000 
feet. Extending from this plateau to the 
Tennessee River in its northern course 
through the state lies the great central 
basin, sometimes called the Garden of the 
State. West of the Tennessee Valley, rises 
another fertile plateau before the descent 
to the lowlands of the Mississippi. The 
leading productions are corn, wheat, cotton, 
and live stock. Tennessee produces some 
of the finest tobacco grown in the United 
States. Manufactures of cotton goods and! 
iron have «grown up since the Civil War. 
The capital, Nashville, is one of the great- 
est educational centers in the South. 


_ The first permanent settlement was made 
in 1769 at Wautauga by immigrants from 
North Carolina. When North Carolina pro- 
posed to cede this territory to the General 
Government these settlers objected and or- 
gauized a state under the name of Franklin 
(q._v.).. This government was overthrown 
and a Territory was organized in 1790. 
The state was admitted to the Union June 
1, 1796. In January, 1861, a proposal to 
secede from the Union was defeated by pop- 
ular vote, but carried in the election of 
June 8 of the same year. The state was 
the Scene of some of the fiercest battles. 
of the Civil War, including those of Island. 
No. 10, Nashville, Lookout Mountain, Mur- 
eee Se ie Chae ae pee Mission- 
ry Ridge, ete. was readmitted in 

Union in 1866. i 


The 1920 census gave the population » 
2,337,885. In 1910, the opulation was 
2,184,789, of whom 473,088 were negroes 
and 18,607 were foreign-born, including 
3,903 German, 2,296 Irish, 2,034 Italian, ~ 
2,045 English, 2,484 Russian. Of the total 
Population in 1920, 26% was urban, as 
coppared with a 20% urban population in 
1910. About 40% of the population are 
Baptists and 338% Methodists, 


(See illustration opposite 


and control 


Tennessee 


! 


The most recent educational statistics 
show 697,110 children between the ages of 
5 and 18, of whom 591,346 were enrolled 
in the public schools, with an average daily 
attendance of 406,044. There were 12,94 
teachers, of whom 3,376 were males. There 
are 226 public high schools, with 620 male 
and 776 female teachers, and 12,488 male 
and 18,096 female students. 

Recent agricultural statistics of the Cen- 
sus Bureau gave the number of farms in 
the state as 246,012, with a total acreage 
of 20,041,657, or 8114 acres per farm. The 
1920 census showed 252,691 farms. Fifty- 
four per cent of the farm land was classi- 
fied as improved. 


Recent figures for farm animals showed 
353,000 horses, 384,000 milch cows, 593,000 
cattle, 584,000 sheep, 1,946,000 swine. The 
last annual wool clip was estimated at 1,- 
954,000 pounds. 

~The last annual agricultural production 
was as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Cain a oe tee nic 3,325,000 93,100,000 $80,997,000 
Cotton.... - _ 824,000 2310,000 20,150,000 
TAY 5 ate Seice 1,470,000 b2,050,000 41,915,000 
Tobacco...... 117,000 ¢85,410,000 17,082,000 

Caen sain bm < 424,000 4,028,000 7,855,000 
Potatoes...... 43,000 38,570,000 5,710,000 
Owte> se. Slot sists 350,000 8,225,000 6,416,000 
Sweet Potatoes 42,000 4,285,000 5,269,000 


a—bales; b—tons; c—pounds. 

There is much raising of fruit, particu- 
larly strawberries. The last apple crop was 
put at 5,304,000 bushels, peach and nectar- 
ine at 1,000,000 bushels, pear at 146,000 
bushels. In addition, peanuts are grown in 
the Tennessee Valley. 


The most important mineral product is 
eoal, of which the last annual production 
was 6,100,000 long tons. ~The pig-iron pro- 
duction was 190,000 tons; iron ore, 410,000 
long tons. The average annual copper pro- 
duction is in the neighborhood of 18,000,- 
000 pounds and the zinc, 16,000 short tons. 


The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Tennessee having an annual out- 
put valued at more than $500 at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 4,775. The amount of cap- 
ital invested was $211,423,000, giving em- 
ployment to 88,514 persons, using material 
valued at $123,430,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $212,071,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $44,910,000. 
Tennessee (see also Confederate States; 

Memphis): ‘ 

Amendment to Federal Convention, 

ratification of, referred to, 249. 

Commanding officers in, instructions 

to, as to conduct of war, 3476. — 
East Tennessee Relief Association. 
Address regarding relief for people 
in eastern section of, 3405. 

Home of Andrew Jackson tendered 
Government by, 2654. 

Insurrection in, declared suppressed 

by proclamation, 3515. : 

Joint resolution restoring, to Union, 
© approved and discussed, 3593. 

Major-General Jackson conducts oper- 

ations against Indian allies of 
Great Britain, 533. ‘ r 
Murders committed by Indians in, 
6269. 
Ratification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, referred to, 240. 
! 
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Relief for people in eastern section 
of, and address of East Tennessee 
Relief Association regarding, dis- 
cussed, 8405. 

Volunteers of — 

Expenses incurred by, recommenda- 
tion that Government pay the, 
1454, 1474. 

Number of, in Indian wars, greater 
than her proportion in general 
apportionment, 1453. 

Operation of, under Maj.-Gen. Jack- 
son against Indian allies of Great 
Britain, 533. 

Recommendation that Government 
pay expenses incurred by, 1454, 
1474. 


Tennesse Bond Cases.—A series of seven- 


- teen cases decided by the United States 


Supreme Court in 1885. In 1852 the Ten- 
nessee legislature passed an act making cer- 
tain railroad bonds a _ statutory lien upon 
the property on which they were issued. 
Holders of state bonds afterwards brought 
suit to establish their lien upon the prop- 
erty in question. The Supreme Court held 
that the lien was created for the benefit 
of the state and not of the holders of state 
bonds issued under that act. 
Tennessee Centennial.—An exposition held 
in Nashville, Tenn., from May 1 to Oct. 
30, 1897, to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the admission of’ the state 
into the Union. 
acres and a notable feature was a lawn 
of bluegrass, a characteristic of the region. 
There were more than one hundred build- 
ings, containing exhibits of art, education, 
and progress in the various industries, as 
well as forms of amusement. The total 
attendance was 1,786,714. The total re- 
ceipts were $1,101,285, and the disburse- 
ments $1,101,246. 


Tennessee River: 
Canal from the Altamaha to, referred 
to, 1027. 
Survey of, referred to, 1128. 


‘Tenure-of-Office Act.—Under the terms of 


the Constitution the power of making ap- 
pointments is vested in the President, to 
be exercised with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. In the course of his dis- 
putes with Congress, President Johnson was 
charged with a corrupt use of the power 
of appointment and removal, and on _ the 
first day of the second session of the Thir- 
ty-ninth Congress a bill was introduced ‘‘to 
regulate the tenure of certain civil offices.’’ 
It was passed over the President’s veto 
March 2, 1867, and was repealed in 1887. 
This act provided that, with certain ex- 
ceptions, every officer appointed with the 
concurrence of the Senate should retain his 
office until a successor should be in like 
manner appointed. Johnson was impeached 
for violating the act in 1868 with regard 
to Secretary-of-War Stanton. 


Tenure-of-Office Act: 

Discussed by President— 
Cleveland, 4965, 
Johnson, 3767. 

Interpretation of, referred to, 3721. 

Repeal of, recommended, 3871, 3992, 
4557. 

Vetoed, 3690. 


The site covered about 200 - 


Tenure of Office 


Tenure of Office in Civil Service, 8135. 

‘Terceira, claims of United States 
against Portugal arising out of 
blockade of, 1098, 1113, 12438. 


Territorial Expansion: 

Annexation discussed. (See Alaska; 
California; Cuba; Florida; Gadsden 
Purchase; Hawaiian Islands; Loui- 
siana Purchase; New Mexico; Phil- 
ippine Islands; Porto Rico; St. 
John Jsland; St. Thomas Island; 
Santo Domingo; Texas; Virgin 
Islands; Yucatan.) , 

Foreign policy discussed by Presi- 

dent— 

Adams, John, 228. 

Adams, J. Q., 862, 868, 884, 895, 903, 
922, 950. 

Buchanan, 2966, 2998, 3037, 3041, 
3066, 3089, 3092, 3173, 3177. 

Cleveland, 4912, 5867, 5871, 5873, 
5892, 5955, 5963, 6064, 6068, 6087, 
6148. : 

Fillmore, 2614, 2656, 2701, 2715. 

Grant, 3985, 4006, 4015, 4018, 4050, 
4053, 4082, 4101, 4143, 4176, 4192, 
4245, 4290, 4365. 

Harrison, Benj., 5445, 5618, 5750, 

' 5783. 

Harrison, W. H., 1873. 

Hayes, 4418, 4420. 

Jackson, 1159, 1222, 1324, 1370, 
1378, 1456, 1484, 1500. 

Jefferson, 311, 346, 349, 

Johnson, 3564, 3581, 3777, 3886, 
3888. 

Lincoln, 3248, 3255, 3327, 3444. 

McKinley, 6248, 6280, 6295, 6307. 

Madison, 452, 473. 

Monroe, 573, 582, 624, 627, 639, 672, 
685, 762, 787, 791, 817, 829. 

Pierce, 2731, 2745, 2807, 2864, 2904. 

Polk, 2229, 2236, 2248, 2276, 2322, 
2337, 2361, 2386, 2431, 2437, 2444, 
2480. 

Taylor, 2548, 2555. 

Tyler, 1890, 2049, 2064, 2160, 2169, 
2171, 2176; 2190, 2198, 2206. 
Van Buren, 1590, 1702, 1748, 1819, 

Washington, 120, 213. 
Territories.—At the close of the Revolu- 


tionary War several of the states had claims 
to extensive tracts of land beyond their 
western borders. The claim was set up 
that these territories belonged to the United 
States, as having been won. by all in.com- 
mon. Between 1781 and 1802 all these 
outlying tracts passed by acts of cession 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Subsequent additions have been made by 
purchase or treaty. (See Alaska, Califor- 
nia, Florida, Gadsden Purchase, Louisiana 
Purchase, Oregon, Texas, etc.) The Con- 
tinental Congress resolved that the western 
territory to be ceded to the United States 
“shall be settled and formed into distinct 
republican states, which shall become mem- 
bers of the Federal Union and have the 
same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and 
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independence as the other states.” The 
Northwest Territory was organized in 1787, 
the Southwest in 1790. The Federal Dis- 
trict of Columbia is governed directly by 
Congress, through a commission. An or- 
ganized territory has a governor, appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for four years, 
and a legislature composed of a council 
and a house of representatives chosen every 
two years by the people. A delegate to 
Congress, who may speak but not vote, is 
elected by the people for two years. Ter- 
ritorial legislation is subject to Congres- 
sional control. ‘territorial courts are pro- 
vided for, tke judges of which are appoint- 
ed by the President for four years, and 
confirmed by the Senate, and over which 
the United States Supreme Court has ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. Alaska has a form of 
government similar to that originally pro- 
vided for organized territories, but has no 
legislature. The only remaining territories 
are Alaska, District of Columbia and Ha- 
waii, of which Alaska and Hawaii are ad- 
ministered by the Interior Department. In 
Alaska, the Government is planning exten- 
sive railroad construction under its own 
management. The Interior Department reg- 
ulates and patrols the fisheries (including 
the seal hatcheries) of Alaska, conducts two 
salmon hatcheries, supervises the reindeer 
industry, and conducts Government agricul- 
tural and mine experimental stations. (See 
Hawaii, Alaska, District of Columbia, Inte- 
rior Department.) 


Territories (see also the several Terri- 
tories): 

Act to pay moneys collected under 
direct tax of 1861 to States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, vetoed, 5422. 

Admission of, into Union, discussed 
and recommendations regarding, 
3033, 3086. 

Affairs in, discussed by President— 
Grant, 4157. 

Harrison, Benj., 5640. 

Courts of, appeals from, to Supreme 
Court, recommendations regarding, 
4939. 

Distribution of arms, ordnance, stores, 
ete., to District of Columbia and, 
regulations regarding, 5159, 5462. 

Judges in, authority of, as Federal 
Judges referred to, 2268. 

Mineral resources of, discussed, 3330. 

Miners in, act for protection of, dis- 
cussed, and recommendations re- 
garding, 5563. 

Northwest of Ohio referred to, 142,183. 

Officers in, absence of, referred to and 
orders regarding, 3720, 4095. 

Power of legislatures of, to authorize 
corporations to issue bonds referred 
to, 1757. 

Roads within, power to construct, dis- 
cussed, 2749. 

Slavery in, discussed, (See Slavery.) 

South of Ohio— 

Admission to Union sought by, 189. 
Referred to, 183. 

Supreme Court decision regarding 
slavery in. (See Slavery.) _— 

Transfer of affairs of, from State 


Territories — 


Department to Interior Department 
recommended, 4060, 4145. 


Teschen. (See Silesia.) 
Teton Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Texan War. (See Wars, Foreign.) 


Texas.—The largest of the United—States; 


nickname, “‘The Lone Star State.’” It lies 
between lat. 25° 51’ and 386° 30’ north 
and long. 93° 27’ and 106° 40’ west. It 
{fs bounded on the north by Oklahoma, on 
the northeast by Arkansas, on the east by 
Arkansas and Louisiana, on the south and 
southeast by the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south and southwest by Mexico, and on the 
west by New Mexico. It has an area of 
265,896 square miles. It consists of a low 
coast region in the southeast, west of this 
a prairie country, a hilly region, elevated 
plains to the north and west, and a moun- 
tainous country west of the Pecos River. 
It is an. important agricultural state, the 
leading products being cotton, corn, live 
stock, sugar and rice. 
lumber and timber products, cotton seed 
oil and grist and flour mill products are 
the chief industries. The discovery and 
development of the oil fields has added to 
the wealth and population of the State. 


La Salle made a landing at Matagorda 
Bay and built a fort in 1685. By the 
treaty of 1819-1821 with Spain the United 
States surrendered her claim that: Texas 
was included in the Louisiana Purchase. 
Meanwhile Mexico had declared her inde- 
pendence of Spain, and Texas with Coa- 
huila formed a state of the Mexican Re- 
public. Texas seceded from Mexico, 
proclaiming her independence March 2, 
1836. After the defeat of the Mexican 
forces under Santa Anna, by General Hous- 
ton in the battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 
1836, the Republic of Texas was recognized 
by England, France, Belgium and the United 
States. Annexation was accomplished by a 
joint resolution of Congress Dec. 29, 1845. 


The dispute over the Western boundary 
led to the Mexican War. On March 25, 
1850, Texas ceded to the United States all 
claims to territory outside her present lim- 
its, receiving therefor $10,000,000. An or- 
dinance of secession was passed Feb. 1, 
1861. The State was readmitted to the 
Union March 30, 1870. 


In the eastern part of the state are 
valuable yellow-pine forests, and there are 
oyster and other fisheries on the coast. _ 

In 1920, the population was 4,663,228, as 
compared with 3,896,542 in 1910. In the 
latter year, there were 690,049 negroes and 
241.938 foreign-born, including 125,015 
Mexicans, 44,929 Germans, 20,570 Austrians, 
5,357 Irish, 8,498 English, 4,706 Swedes, 
7,190 Italians, 5,739 Russians. The 1920 
census showed 32% of the population as 
urban. 


The most recent educational statistics - 


show 1,441,881 children between the ages 
of 5 and 18, of whom the enrolment in the 
public schools is 1,098,989, with an average 
daily attendance of 788,391 and a teaching 
stafe of 29,001, of whom 5,229 are males. 
There are 673 public high schools, with 1,- 
110 male and 1,801 female teachers, and 
45,735 male and 60,320 female students. 


The most recent agricultural statistics 
available show 417,770 farms in the state, 
with an average of 269 acres to the farm, 
and with 24% of the farm land classified 
as improved. The 1920 census showed 
435,666 farms. yo de aaa ae nee 
mals is given as follows: orses, 1, : 
000 ; a 784,000; milch cows, 1,094,000 ; 
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The manufacture of © 


Texas 


cattle, 4,287,000; sheep, 2,232,000; swine, 
2,326,000. The last annual wool clip 
amounted to 11,250,000 pounds. 


The last agricultural owtput was as fol- 
lows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Gottonincn.< 12,576,000 4,200,000 $277,200,000 
Corn. 6,700,000 174,200,000 146,328,000 
Ost. 4a. -+ 1,575,000 44,100,000 29,106,000 
Sorghums... 1,906,000 60,992,000 73,800,000 
Wheat... <.. 1,225,000 15,925,000 27,391,000 
-Hay, tame 662,000 b1,092,000 14,633,000 

i Pea ease 81,000 9,554,000 11,942,000 
Sw. Potatoes 89,000 9,345,000 12,148,000 
Peanuts .... 84,000 4,784,000 8,563,000 
Potatoes.... 45,000 2,340,000 5,148,000 


a—bales; b—tons. 


The last annual fruit production included 
351,000 bushels of apples, 480,000 bushels 
of peaches and 205,000 bushels of pears. 
Texas is located in one of the richest petro- 
leum fields in the United States; the annual 
output of petroleum for a recent year be- 
ing 38,750,000 barrels, valued at more than 
$70,000,000. There is also some production 
of natural gas. The average annual coal 
production is more than 2,000,000 tons 
Other minerals found and worked are quick- 
silver, cement, asphalt and salt. The clay 
products are valuable, and there is alsc 
some production of copper, silver and zinc. 


The number of manufacturing. establish- 
ments in Texas having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 5,084. The amount of capital 
invested was $283,544,000, giving employ- 
ment to 91,114, persons, using material 
valued at $253,090,000 and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $361,279,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $59,179,000. 

In rank of value of product, the leading 
of these industries were as_ follows: 
Slaughtering and meat-packing; oil, cotton- 
seed and cake; flour and grist mill; lumber 
and timber. 


Texas (see also Confederate States): 
Acquisition of, not attempted by con- 
quest, 2337. 
Act— 
Authorizing special seed distribu- 
tion in drought-stricken counties 
in, vetoed, 5142. 
To constitute new division of judi- 
cial district of, etc., vetoed, 6185. 
Admission of, into Union— 


Constitution adoption by, 2236, 
2266. 
Discussed. (See Annexation of, 
post.) 

Foreign interference discussed, 
2237. 


Withdrawal of application for, re- 

ferred to, 1705. 
Annexation of, to United States— 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 2167, 2168. 

Desired by, 1456, 1487. 

Discussed by President— 
Polk, 2229, 2236, 2329, 2337. 

‘ Tyler, 2160, 2169, 2171, 2176, 

2193, 2206. 

Information regarding, desired by 

Senate, refused, 2232. 


Texas 


Not an offense to Mexico, 2329. 

Protest of Mexico against, referred 
to, 2238 

Question of, presented to people of, 

2196, 2337. 
Immediate annexation favored, 
2197, 2337. 

Referred to, 1587, 1693, 2210, 
2483. 

Terms of, accepted by, 2236, 2337. 

Annexation treaty with United 

States— 

Consent of Mexico to, not required, 
2171, 2177, 2195. 

Debts of, to be assumed by General 
Government, 2197. 

Discussed and referred to, 2160, 

. 2169, 2171, 2176, 2193, 2206. 

Opposition ’to, discussed, 2171, 

2176. 


Ratification of, regarded by Mexico 
as a declaration of war by United 
States, 2170. 

Referred to, 2175, 2194. 

Rejection of, by Senate, discussed, 
2176. 

Transmitted, 2160. 

Armistice between Mexico and, re- 

ferred to, 2172. 

Army in, mobilization of. 

tration opposite 7936.) 

Army of United States sent to pro- 

tect territory of, from invasion, 

2238, 2261. = 

Boundary dispute regarding Greer 

County. (See Greer County.) 

Boundary line of, 2166. 

Boundary line of, with Louisiana, 

960. 

Boundary line of, with New Mexico, 
2566, 2568, 2586, 2587, 2601, 2609, 
2628. 

Proposition of United States re- 
garding establishment of, ac- 
cepted, 2630. 

Proclamation regarding, 2643. 

Views of President Fillmore on 
settlement of, 2603, 2630. 

Boundary line of United States 
with— 

Appropriation for expenses of 
marking, recommended, 2839. 

Convention regarding, 1684, 1705, 
1706, 1750, 1822. 

Commissioners appointed under, 
1750, 1822, 1932. 
Final decision of, 1944. 

Demarcation of, referred to, 1957, 
2003. 

Proposition for establishment of, 

accepted by, 2630. 
Proclamation regarding, 2643. 

Referred to, 4790. 

Brazos Santiago, commerce of, re- 

ferred to, 2610. 


(See illus- 
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Civil and political condition of, dis- 
cussed, 1484, 
Referred to, 1449, 1457, 1496. 

Civil pt of Mexico i in, expelled, 
1487 

Claims of, against United States, 

2198, 2251. 
Payment of, in stock, discussed, 
2661. 

Claims of, to portion of New Mexico, 
discussed. (See Boundary line of, 
with New Mexico, ante.) 

Claims of United States against, con- 
vention for adjustment of, 1686. 

Commercial relations with, 1964. 
Treaty regarding, 2030. 

Constitution of, ratification of, re- 

ferred to, 2236. 
Letter regarding, referred to, 2266. 

Correspondence— 

Regarding title to, 2173. 
With Mexico, regarding, 2014. 
Debts of— 
Referred to, 2210. 
To be assumed by United States, 
2197. 

Defense and improvement of coast of, 
referred to, 2304. 

Diplomatic agents of, accredited to 
United States, 2175. 
Disorders on frontier of. 

Grande River.) 

Frontiers of, increase of cavalry force 
on, referred to, 4372. 

Government established in, 1487. 

Governor of, letter of, regarding ex- 

tension of civil jurisdiction, dis- 
cussed, 2603. 
Referred to, 2609. 
Independence of— 
Acknowledgment of, by Santa 
Anna, referred to, 2330. 
Conditional agreement of Mexico 
to acknowledge, discussed, 2239. 
- Discussed by President— 
Jackson, 1484. 
Referred to by President Me- 
Kinley, 6287. 
Polk, 2330. 
Tyler, 2113. 
Recognized by United States, 1500. 

Indians in— 

cee of lands to, recommend- 
e 
Colonization of, referred to, 2833. 
Insurrection in, termination of, pro- 
claimed, 3632. 
Correction of date in, by proclama- 
tion, 3747. 

Invasion of United States frontier 
by armed force from, 1726. 

Judicial authority of, interference of 
military forces with, referred to, 
2568, 2585. 


(See Rio 


Texas 


Mexico threatens to renew war with, 
discussed, 2194, 2206. 

Military aid to be furnished to, by. 
United States, referred to, 2174. 
Military force on frontier of, referred 

to, 2173, 4424, 

Minister of United States to— 
Nomination of, 1501. 

Referred to, 2175. 

Principles of civil liberty destined to 

~ flourish in, 3280. 

Prisoners rescued from jail in Starr 
County by Mexicans, referred to, 
4408. 

Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union, 
discussed, 3519. 

Referred to, 4000. 
Reconstruction of— 
Referred to, 4000. 
Time for submitting constitution 
to voters, proclaimed, 3971. 
Referred to, 3983. 

Relations with, 1943, 2014, 2168, 

Treaties of, with France and Great 
Britain, referred to, 2210, 2212, 
2297., 

Treaty with, 2030, 2160, 2168. 

War with Mexico. (See Wars, For- 
eign.) 

Texas, Department of, neutrality laws 
of United States and Mexico violated 
in, and action of United States, dis- 
cussed, 5878. 

Texas Fever among cattle, discussed, 
5887, 5957. 


Texas vs. White et al.—A case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
which the acts of secession of the Southern 
- States were declared void and the rights 
of a State of the Union held to be unim- 
paired by the acts of a revolutionary gov- 
ernment within the State. 
In 1851 the United States issued to the 
State of Texas 5,000 coupon bonds for 
$1,000 each, payable to the State of Texas 
or bearer, with interest at 5 per cent 
semi-annually, in settlement of certain 
boundary claims. Some of these bonds 
were seized by the officers of the State gov- 
ernment during the Civil War and sold to 
White & Chiles and others of New York. 
The bonds were payable only when in- 
dorsed by the governor. The State con- 
vention in 1866 passed an ordinance look- 
ing to the recovery of these bonds. An 
net passed in October of that year author- 
ized the governor to proceed in his discre- 
tion to carry out this intention. The agent 
appointed by the executive procured the 
filing of a bill the same year asking for an 
injunction and the recovery of the bonds 
in’ question. The case came _ before the 
Supreme Court of the United States at 
the December term, 1868, on the original 
bill. The injunction was granted on the 
eneral ground that the action of a revo- 
utionary State government did not affect 
' the right of Texas as a State of the Union 
having a government acknowledging her 
obligations to the Federal Constitution. 
The court pronounced the act of secession 
void, Chief Justice Chase rendering the 
opinion Justice Grier dissented on all 
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the points raised and decided. Justices 
Swayne and Miller concurred in dissent- 
ing on the capacity of the State of Texas, 
“in her present condition,’ to waive on 
an original suit. On the merits of the 
case they uuited with the majority. 


Further hearing was accorded to certain 
parties, and both complainant and de- 
fendants were granted liberty in the de- 


, cree to apply for further directions in its 


execution. In one place in the court's opin- 
sion the Chief Justice said it was a his- 
torical fact that in 1862 the government 
of Texas in control was its only actual 
government, its acts in almost all respects 
valid, though unlawful and revolutionary 
as to the United States. December, 1869, 
the additional part of this celebrated case, 
known in the reports as Texas vs. Harden- 
berg, arose, the Chief Justice deciding for 
the court that upon the whole case the de- 
cree must be for the complainant as to the 
bonds claimed by Hardenberg. 


Further decisions of the Supreme Court 
on additional portions of the case are as 
follows, briefly: December, 1870, In re 
Paschal, Justice Bradiey delivering the 
court’s judgment, it was ordered that the 
motion to compel George W. Paschal to 
pay to the clerk of the court the money 
received by him be denied. An order was 
granted to discharge him as solicitor and 
counsel for the complainant in the second 
ease, October, 1874, In re Chiles, Justice 
Miller rendering the court’s opinion, Jus- 
tices Field and Hunt dissenting, it was 
ordered that Chiles pay a fine of $250 
and the costs of the proceeding and stand 
committed to the marshal’s-custody until 
the same be paid. This was for contempt 
in disobeying the court’s decree. 


Textiles, Dyeing and Finishing of. 
(See Dyeing and Finishing Textiles.) 

Textiles and Glass, report on cost of 
producing in United States and Eu- 
rope transmitted, 5674. 


Thames (Canada), Battle of.—After Per- 
ry’s victory over the British fleet on Lake 
Erie, Gen. Harrison completed his prepara- 
tions for the invasion of Canada. Sept. 21, 
18138, the embarkation of the army on 
Perry’s transports began. On the after- 
noon of the 27th the Army of the North- 
west, consisting of 5,000. men, under the 
immediate command of Gen. Harrison and 
Gen. Shelby, governor of Kentucky, landed 
at Amherstburg (Malden), but found that 
Proctor’s army, about 800 regulars and 
1,200 Indians, had fied inland. Harrison 
started in hot pursuit. In response to the 
repeated demands of Tecumseh the British 
made a stand about eight miles north of 
the river Thames. Here they were at- 
tacked on Oct. 5 by about 3,000 Americans. 
A short but decisive battle took place, in 
which the British and Indians were com- 
pletely routed and Chief Tecumseh was 
killed. The precise number of casualties 
in this battle is not known. The Ameri- 
can loss was probably about 15 killed and 
twice that number wounded. The British 
lost about 18 killed, 26 wounded, and 600 
taken prisoners, of whom 25 were officers. 
Proctor made his escape. Thirty-three 
dead Indians were found upon the field 
after the battle. (See the illustration op- 
posite page 825.) 


Thanks of Congress: 
Tender of, recommended to— 
Alden, James, 3277. 
Bailey, Theodorus, 3277. 


Thanks of Congress 


Baldwin, Charles H., 3277. 
Bell, Henry H., 3277. 

Boggs, Charles S., 3277. 
Breese, K. Randolph, 3277. 
Caldwell, Charles H. B., 3277. 
Craven, Thomas T., 3277. 
Crosby, Pierce, 3277. 

Cushing, William B., 3457. 
Dahlgren, John A., 3284. 
Davis, Charles H., 3284. 

De Camp, John, 3277. 

Dewey, George, ete., 6297. 
Donaldson, Edward, 3277. 

Du Pont, Samuel F., 3265, 3271. 
Farragut, David G., 3276. 
Foote, Andrew H., 3283. 
Goldsborough, Louis M., 3266. 
Guest, John, 3277. 

Harrell, Abram, 3277. 
Harrison, Napoleon, 3277. 
Hobson, Richmond P., 6306. 
Lardner, James L., 3284. 
Lee, Samuel P., 3277. 

Morris, George U., 3345. 
Morris, Henry, 3277. 
Newcomb, Frank H., etc., 6302. 
Nichols, Edward F., 3277. 


Porter, David D., 3277, 3284, 3352. 


Preble, George H., 3277. 
Queen, Walter W., 3277. 
Ransom, George M., 3277. 
Renshaw, William B., 3277. . 
Rodgers, John, 3392. 
Rowan, Stephen C., 3284. 
Russell, John H., 3277. 
Smith, Albert N., 3277. 
Smith, Melancton, 3277. 
Smith, Watson, 3277. 
Stringham, Silas H., 3284. 
Swartwout, Samuel, 3277, 


Wainwright, Jonathan M., 3277. 


Wainwright, Richard, 3277. 
Winslow, John A., 3457. 
Woodworth, Selim E., 3277. 
Worden, John L., 3344. 


Tendered to— 


Dewey, ‘George, etc., 6298. 
Reply of, 6302. 

Grant, Ulysses S., 3432. 

Lyon, Nathaniel, ete., 3300. 


Thanks of President: 
Tendered to— 


Burnside, Ambrose E., 3305. 
Canby, Edward R. S., 3440. 
Dewey, George, ete., 6568, 6579. 

Referred to, 6297. 
Farragut, David G., 3440. 
Foote, Andrew H., 3305. 
Goldsborough, Louis M., 3305. 
Granger, Gordon, 3440. 
Grant, Ulysses S., 3305. 
Merritt, Wesley, etc., 6579. 
Militia of— 

Illinois, 3442. 

Indiana, 3442. 
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Towa, 3442. 

Ohio, 3440. 

Wisconsin, 3442, 
Sampson, William T., ete., 6573! 
Shafter, William R.,etc., 6574, 6577. 
Sherman, William T., 3439. 
Wool, John E., 3313. 
Worden, John L., 3313. 


Thanksgiving Proclamations of Presi- 

dent— 

Adams, John, 258, 274. 

Arthur, 4623, 4710, 4746, 4812. 

Cleveland, 4895, 5076, 5156, 5328, 
5865, 5943, 6025, 6127. 

Grant, 3972, 4046, 4092, 4132, 4182, 
4231, 4279, 4346, 4351. 

Harrison, Benj., 5454, 5536, 5597, 5736. 

Hayes, 4409, 4442, 4500, 4551. 

Johnson, 3530, 3636, 3748, 3858. 

Lincoln, 3290, 3371, 3373, 3429. 

McKinley, 6470, 6491, 6518, 654s. 

Madison, 498, 517, 543, 545. 

Roosevelt, 6640, 6698, .6782, 6889, 
6964, 6969. 

Taft, 7392, 7491, 7764. 

Washington, 56, 171. 

Wilson, 7902, 8012, 8088, 8182, 8382, 
8633, 8801, 8876. 


Thetis, The. (See Schley, Winfield S.) 


Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
(See Assistant Postmasters-General.) 


Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
State Department.—This office was cre- 
ated in 1875, and at the present time car- 
ries with it an annual salary of $4,500. 
The third assistant secretary of state is 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the consent of the Senate. Together with 
the assistant secretary of state, he is in 
charge of the diplomatic appointments ; and 
in addition has charge of the Western Euro- 
pean Division (q. v.) and the Near Eastern 
Division (q. v.) of the Department. He 
attends also to the Departments’ represen- 
tation in International Conferences and to 
the ceremonial part of the diplomatic servy- 
ice. He is also in charge of the Bureau 
of Rolls and of the Library of the Depart- 
ment. (See State Department.) : 


Third Internationale discussed, 8866. 


Thrace.—The name applied to the eastern 
part of the Balkan peninsula, north and 
northeast of the Aegean Sea and southwest 
of the Black Sea. Its boundaries are in- 
definite. After the fall of Constantinople 
in the fifteenth century, it fell to the 
Turks. As a result of the Turke-Russian 
War, the northern part was given a certain 
amount of autonomy in 1878, and after the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-3, this northern sec- 
tion was handed over to Bulgaria, while 
much of the remainder of Thrace was given 
to Greece. As a result of the defeat of 
Turkey and Bulgaria, and the victory of 
Greece, in the World War, most of Thrace 
was assigned to Greece. The Peaioe. of 
Thrace is extremely mixed, with Bulgarian 
Slavs, Greeks and Turks in the ascendency. « 


Thrace, territorial disposition of, 8840. 


Three-Cent Piece.—A small silver coin au- 
thorized by Congress in 1851. It was coined 


Three-Cent Piece 


from 1851 to 1873, inclusive, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1857. Its weight was 
originally 12,375 grains, but in 1853 this 
was reduced to 11.52 grains. The three-cent 
coin was legal tender to the amount of 
thirty cents. March 8, 1865, Congress au- 
thorized another three-cent piece, to be 
made of an alloy of copper and nickel. 
With the exception of the year 1877, this 
piece was coined continuously till 1890. Its 
weight was thirty grains. 


Three-Dollar Piece.—A gold coin of the 


United States, authorized in 1853. Its coin- 
age was begun the next year and continued 
till 1890. The weight of the coin was 77.4 
grains, and it was legal tender to an un- 
limited amount. 


Thrift Stamps.—Certificates for sale at 
twenty-five cents each, issued by the United 
States Treasury during the war against the 
Central Powers and later. They were is- 
sued for those unable to purchase Liberty 
Loan bonds (q. v.) or War Savings Stamps 
(q. v.) ;. and purchasers were appealed to 
to purchase them, not by withdrawing 
money from other sources but through the 
exercise of economy or thrift. The sales 
campaign was opened on December 3, 1918. 
The arrangement by which thrift stamps 
were sold was that no interest would be 
paid upon them, but that when enough had 
een purchased to buy an interest-bearing 
War Savings Stamp, such an exchange could 
be effected, 


Thrift, appeal for practise of, 8519. 
Thurman Act. (See Pacific Railroads.) 
Tibet. (See China.) 


Ticonderoga (N. Y.), Capture of.—As 
soon as the events of Lexington and Con- 
cord became known it was decided by the 
Americans to seize the British fort at 
Ticonderoga, at the junction of Lakes 
George and Champlain. The place’ was 
garrisoned by 44 men under Capt. Dela- 
place. On. the night of May 10, 1775, 
Col. Ethan Allen, with other officers and 
270 Green Mountain boys, gained an en- 
trance to the fort and Allen demanded its 
surrender, as traditionally reported, ‘‘in the 
name of the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress.” Finding resistance 
useless, Delaplace surrendered the garri- 
son and 120 cannon, with muskets, ball, 
and powder. The surprise was so com- 
plete that not a man was lost. 


Ticonderoga, The, cruise of, 4693. 

Tigre, Island of seizure and occupa- 
tion of, by Great Britain referred 
to, 2570, 2601. 

Timber-Culture Act.—An act passed by 

Congress March 3, 1873, for the promo- 

tion of forestry. It granted to settlers 

160 acres of treeless land on condition that 


they plant and cultivate a certain number 
of forest trees. 


Timber-Culture Act: 
Act respecting repeal of, returned, 
6182. 
Repeal of, recommended, 4770, 4837, 
5107. 
' Timber Lands, (See Lands, Public.) 


Time, Regulation of. (See Interna- 
tional Meridian Conference.) 
Tippecanoe and Tyler too.—The cam- 


paign cry used prior to the election of Har- 
rison and Tyler in 1840, arising from Har- 
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rison’s success at the Battle of Ti ; 
(See Tippecanoe, Battle of.) seh ScEno’ 


Tippecanoe, Battle of (Nov. 7, 1811).— 
In 1806, Tecumseh, chief of the Shawnee 
Indians, and his brother Elkswatana, 
called the Prophet, formed a plan for a 
great confederacy of all the western and 
southern Indians against the whites. Their 
doctrine was opposed to tribal rights, and 
they claimed that no part of the territory 
could be sold by any tribe to the whites 
without the consent of all the Indians. 


William Henry Harrison, who had been 
on the staff of General Anthony Wayne 
at the battle of Maumee Rapids, and Sec- 
retary to General Arthur St. Clair, Gov 
ernor of the Northwest Territory, was ap: 
pointed in 1801, Governor of the Indiana 
Territory, from which was later formed the 
States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. By the close of 1805 Harrison 


_had extinguished Indian titles to 46,000 


acres of land in the territory. Sept. 30, 
1809, he concluded a treaty by which, for 
$10,550, he secured nearly 3,000,000 acres 
along the Wabash and White Rivers. Te- 
cumseh and the Prophet told the Indians 
they were cheated by theetreaties, and 
appealed to their savage nature to turn 
against the whites. About 1808 Tecum- 
seh established his council fire on the banks 
of the Tippecanoe River in Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty, Indiana, near the site of the present 
Village of Battle Ground. Harrison was 
aware of the hostile feeling among the 
Indians over the treaties of Vincennes 
and Fort Wayne, which he had negotiated, 
and began preparations for defense. While 
building a stockade on the site of the 
present city of Terre Haute, Oct. 11, 1811, 
one of the white sentinels was killed by 
an Indian in ambush. , This determined 
Harrison to march against the camp at 
Tippecanoe. On the night of Nov. 6, 1811, 
he encamped within a mile of the Indian 
village, and the Prophet had agreed to a 
conference on the following day. Harri- 
son’s party consisted of about 800, in- 
cluding 500 Indians and Kentucky militia- 
men: The hostile Indians were estimated 
by Harrison at 700. They were under 
the command of White Loon, Stone Hater, 
and Winnemac, Tecumseh being then on a 
Inission to the Creeks and Cherokees to 
induce them to join his confederacy. With- 
out waiting for the promised conference 
or even the dawn of day, the savages made 
a furious assault on MHarrison’s camp, 
which they maintained with ferocious brav- 
ery for two hours. It was after daylight 
when the last of the Indians were driven 
from the field, leaving forty of their num- 
ber dead on the battleground. The loss to 
the whites was 37 killed and 151 wounded. 
The entire loss of the Indians was never 
ascertained. Next day Harrison advanced 
to the town, found it deserted, destroyed 
it and returned to Vincennes. This disas- 
ter broke the power of Tecumseh. (See 
illustration opposite page 446.) 


Titles. (See Lands, Public.) 


Tobacco.—A native American plant of the © 


Nightshade family (Nicotiana tabacum), the 
leaves of which have strong narcotic _ef- 
fects. It was named from the \ Indian 
tabaco or pipe in which the aborigines 
smoked the leaves. The word was applied 
by the Spaniards to the herb itself. Its 
use was observed in Santo Domingo in 
1492. It was introduced into Huropean 
countries by the early voyagers, and the 
Virginia settlers maae it their chief agri- 
cultural product, and even used it as the 


Tobacco 


standard of value. Tobacco was unknown 
to the civilized world prior to the discov- 
ery of America. It is a sedative and nar- 
cotic, and is used by more people and 
among more nations than any similar sub- 
stance, with perhaps the exception of tea, 
After its introduction into Eng and in 1585, 
its habitual use soon spread over Conti- 
nental Europe and into Asia, notwithstand- 
ing the determined efforts of ecclesiastic 
and civil authorities to prohibit it. When 
the period of persecution had run its 
course, it was looked upon as a medicine 
and was prescribed for all sorts of human 
ailments. Its habitual use was looked 
upon as a luxury to be enjoyed only by 
the well-to-do. From 1619 to 1641 prices 
in London ranged from three pence to three 
shillings per pound. During the Civil War 
in the United States, the price of tobacco 
ranged from twelve cents to forty-five cents 
per pound. 

Foreign Pre-War Taxes.— Before the 
World War, the United Kingdom levied a 
tax of 77 cents to 85 cents per pound; 
cigars, $1.21 per pound. Norway taxed 
manufactured tobacco 22 cents per pound; 
Sweden, 12 cents; Switzerland, 22 cents; 
Germany, 9 cents; Holland, 14 cents; Rus- 
sia, 388 cents.» In France, Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, Austria, Turkey, Rumania the 
government monopolized the trade in to- 
bacco. It was also made the object of spe- 
cial excise taxes from time to time. 


Owing to its general use, and to its status 
as a luxury rather than as a necessity, 
and perhaps also to the fact that it is of no 
great direct benefit to the human system, to- 
bacco is heavily taxed in most regions of the 
globe. The rates of the tobacco tax in the 
United States and recent receipts from it 
are given under Internal Revenue. 


The most recent figures for the annual 
tobacco crop in the United States are as 
follows : 


State Acreage Pounds Value 
Connecticut. 25,000 39,000,000 $18,057,000 
Iilinois.,... 700 525,000 105,000 
Indiana.... 17,900 15,215,000 5,356,000 
Kentucky.. 550,000 456,500,000 174,383,000 
Maryland.. 29,000 19,575,000 5,872,000 
Massach’ts. 10,000 15,400,000 7,130, 
Missouri 3,500 3,500,000 1,260,000 
New York 2,700 3,483,000 784,000 
N. Carolina 554,000 310,240,000 166,289,000 
Ohio; ceiee's et 90,000 77,400,000 26,084,000 
Pennsyl’ia. . 41,000 54,120,000 9,200,000 
S. Carolina. 135,000 81,000,000 18,468,000 
Tennessee.. 110,000 88,000,000 22,088,000 
Virginia.... 230,000 , 131,100,000 62,141,000 
W. Virginia 15,000 10,500,000 5,250,000 
Wisconsin. . 48,000 60,960,000 13,533,000 
All others. . 39,400 22,940,000 65,470,000 


_ Total, U.S. 1,901,200 1,389,458,000 $542,547,000 


War and post-war figures for the world’s 
tobacco production are not available, but 
the average annual world production before 
the World War was slightly above 4,000,- 
000,000 pounds, of which continental United 
States produced more than 1,000,000,000. 
The other main tobacco-producing countries 
were: Brazil, 100,000,000 pounds; Cuba, 
75,000,000; Austria-Hungary, 170,000,000; 
Germany, 60,000,000; France, 50,000,000 ; 
European Russia 230,000 000 ; British India, 
1,000,000,000; China, 500,000,000; Dutch 
Hast Indies, 200,000,000; Japan, 120,000,- 
.000; Philippine Islands, 100,000,000; Asi- 
atic Turkey, 75,000,000. 


The most recent figures for the annual 
manufacture of tobacco in the United States 
are as follows: 
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Total pounds materials used 444,860,920 


Tobacco factories in operation 1,871 
Pounds unstemmed leaf 159,792,119 
TACO Verte bctialeee oes tices 159,792,119 
Pounds stemmed leaf used 94,494,147 
Tobacco manufactured, lbs. 424,068,785 
Png) POUNDS use © oere Sie tas 141,037,895 
Twist gwemsicietestenevers eiouslereenre 11,290,488 
Fine Cute. + « 27 aisiet 0 8,165,865 
Smoking, (5 Ge sicisrcesteneisicle 228,566,655 
Tittle cw ecseclers sole ares ieieie 35,007,882 
Cigar factories in operation.. 11,483 
Pounds of tobacco used: 
Unstemmed:. 45%2.555% AA 96,270,289 
Stemiied sesmceskisiat ves 29,927,963 
Scraps Bess seers cate ate 11,497,127 
Cigars manufactured : 
Weighing more than 3 lbs. 
per 1;:0005 Lo 56 se oR mes 7,072,357,021 
Weighing less than 3 Ibs. 
per4,000 cd-sn oles oases 713,235,870 
Cigarette factories operated... 237 
Pounds of tobacco used : 
Unstemmed oi ca,<enrcwonmrs 41,782,136 
Stenmed hos. sow a oan AEE: 85,572,016 
SCLAP aavkiare-y 0,2 seas cea eeparer 8,179,803 
Cigarettes manufactured : 
Weighing 3 lbs. per 1,000 
And" Mores. GF . aacoee ee 31,888,910 


Weighing less than above 53,119,784,232 


The total internal revenue taxes collected 
on tobacco during the last fiscal year were 
as follows: 


Cigars: 
Weighing more than 3 lbs. per 
LT .O00 Te ae ee eien $ 55,423,814 
Weighing less than 3 lbs. p 
Ri eae Aes oe eee ee 992,114 
Cigarettes : ; 
Weighing more than 3 Ibs. 
per D000" Yew... Se ewes 285,934 
Weighing less than 3 Ibs. 
OP TOGO saa o diete crew enayore 151,208,482 
SHUN ei stoi nese toe O Siege econ ero 6,948,931 
TODRCCO' wt er ae eee iee ieee hee 74,663,768 
Manufacturers’ tax, floor tax, 
PR ee ey Apes te a os ato. ages oles 6,286,313 


Total tobacco taxes collected $295,809,356 


In the last fiscal year, the imports and 
exports of tobacco to and from the United 
States were as follows: 


Exports Value 
Leaf, Ibs.............. 632,773,620 $271,940,888 
Stems, Trimmings, lbs. 15,264,035 786,272 
Cigarettes........... 17,547,371,000 43,248,768 
Cigars, Cheroots 66,874,000 1,425,740 
(Plag,.1b8s seis terior ears 4,730,822 2,534,637 
Smoking, Ibs......... 4,371,925 2,521,541 

Imports Pounds Value 
Tigal Dea tccccree ene 86,676,463 $68,153,282 
Wrappers... .......5 7,328,719 10,011,008 
Cigars, Cigarettes.... 4,664,876 13,111,839 
All other tobacco..... 182,108 62,468 


The last federal census of the tobacco 
enabeeterine industry gave the following 
gures: 


Number of establishments..... 13,951 
Proprietors and firm members.. 15,200 
Salaried employees ....... iu 16,822 . 
Wage-earners, average number. 178,872 
Capitals ec sani tec ee sec ceee o $508,840,000 
Salaries 72. cre cloecl eysiserelsiowcrorehan cont 24000) 
Wages ...... ces eenmecevecen — 11,856,000 


Cost of materials. ....22152! 207'134/000 
Value of product ............ 490,165,000 


Tobacco 


Tobacco: 
Duties on, in foreign ports, 1648, 1738, 
1909; 2167, 2192, 2909, 3120. 
Exportation of, to countries at peace 
with United States, orders regard- 
ing, 3379, 3434. ‘ 
Industry, referred to, 2133. 
Tax on— 
From Netherlands and Colonies, dis- 
cussed, 4979, 4986, 5088. 
Internal, removal of, urged, 5474. 
Trade in, with foreign countries— 
Promotion of, promised, 1588, 1713, 
1822, 2167. 
Referred to, 1806. 
Value of annual production of, dis- 
eussed, 5642, 5744, 5764, 5978. 


Tobago, Island of. (See Trinidad.) 


Tobago, Island of, duties on vessels 


from, suspended by proclamation, 
5598, 6502. 


Togoland. 
War.) 


Toledo, Ohio, proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 


Toledo War.—A bloodless dispute between 
Ohio and Michigan in 1835 over the terri- 
tory which contained the city of Toledo. 
Just previous to Michigan’s making appli- 
eation for admission to the Union, Ohio 
proposed to assume control of the disputed 
tract. Michigan passed-an ordinance mak- 
ing the occupation of Toledo by Ohio au- 
thorities a penal offense and appealed to 
the Federal Government to sustain the ac- 
tion. The militia were called out on both 
sides. When armed hostilities became im- 
minent; Michigan was admitted as a State 
and awarded the Upper Peninsula in ex- 
change for the Toledo tract in dispute. 


Toledo War, controversy regarding 
boundary between Ohio and Michi- 
gan known as, 637, 1173, 1404, 1407. 


Toll.—A fee collected for a privilege. This 


form of collecting has been employed as a 
means for paying the cost of building roads 
and bridges, usually when a county or other 
corporate body borrows the money on bonds 
to pay for the work involved, and then 
sets up toll gates, where, through a series 
of years, money is collected from travelers 
on the road for the redemption of the 
bonds. Sometimes, however, the build- 
ing is done by private enterprise and paid 
for: thereafter with tolls collected, both for 
re-imbursement and for profit. Toll-bridges 
and toll-roads are now almost extinct, the 
preferred method being that of taxation. 


Tonawanda Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes. ) 


Tonga or Friendly page sete ahs pla 
i ands in the Pacific Ocean, between 15 
ord 23° S. and 173° and 177° West. Con- 
stituted a neutral territory by the Declara- 
tion of Berlin, 1886, they became a British 
rotectorate by arrangement between Great 
Berain, Germany and the United States in 
1899 and later. The total area is about 
885 square miles, and the population, about 
25,000. Practically the only product and 

export is copra. 


(See Africa and World 
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Tonga Islands: 


Treaty between Germany and Great 
Britain and, referred to, 5121. 
Treaty with, 5121. 


Tonga, Treaties with—The treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation of 1886 
provides privileges to the citizens of the 
one country in that of the other equal to 
those of the most favored nation. Trade 
privileges, except in the case of laborers, 
shall in no case be more restrictive than 
those granted to others. Shipping charges 
shall be no higher than those paid by the 
national ships’ in home ports. 

Ships-of-war of either power shall have 
free access to any of the ports; and to 
facilitate repairs the government of Tonga 
agrees to sell to the United States land on 
the islands to provide a coaling or other 
station. Mail steamers from the United 
States crossing the Pacific Ocean shall have 
full harbor privileges on payment of one- 
third the customary shipping charges, so 
long as the vessels so partaking of this 
privilege shall carry the Tonga mails free 
of charge. Whaling and fishing vessels 
are granted large privileges in the islands 
free of harbor charges so long as they do 
not trade or barter spirituous liquors, 
arms, or ammunition to the Tongas. 


No United States citizen residing in 
Tonga shall be compelled to do mil tary, 
service, or to pay higher or other license 
fees than do the subjects of Tonga. De- 
serters are to be apprehended by the local 
authorities upon application from the con- 
sul or, when such is deficient, from the 
master of the vessel. Consular officers 
may be appointed in terms customary in 
consular conventions. Freedom of con- 
science is extended to all citizens of the 
United States in Tonga. 


Tonkawa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Tonking.—A French colony in southeast- 
ern Asia, a part of French Indo-China (q. 
v.). It has an area of some 46,500 square | 
miles and_a population of more than 6,- 
000,000. The chief town is Hanoi, which 
is the capital of French Indo-China, and the 
chief port is Haiphong, visited yearly by 
about 625 vessels. The chief crop is rice, 
of which the annual exports run to about 
111,225 tons annually, valued at $3,300,- 
000. Other products are maize, sugar-cane, 
cotton, coffee, fruit, tobacco, ete. About 
500,000 kilograms of raw _ silk are pro- 
duced annually and there is some produc- 
tion of zinc ore. The coral deposits also 
are extremely valuable. Latest figures show 
the annual exports as $14,000,000 and the 
imports as $13,000,000. 


Tonnage Duties. (See Vessels, Foreign.) 


‘*Too Proud to Fight,’’ stand of, 
discussed, 8068. 


Topeka Constitution.—The enactment of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which, it has 
been claimed, in effect repealed the Mis- 
souri Compromise forbidding slavery north 
of 36° 30’, left the question of slavery 
to be decided by the people of the terri- 
tories before admission. The proslavery 
and antislavery advocates at once began a 
struggle for supremacy. Oct. 23, 1855, a 
constitutional convention representing the 
anti-slavery population of Kansas met at 
Topeka. This convention adopted the 
boundaries set by the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, prohibited slavery after July, 1857, 


Topeka 


and conferred the right of suffrage on 
‘‘white male citizens’’ and on ‘‘every Civ- 
{lized male Indian who has adopted the 
habits of the white man.’’ This convention 
was dispersed by Federal troops. The bill 
to admit Kansas into the Union under 
the provisions of the Topeka constitution 
was introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Daniel Mace, of Indiana, April 
7, 1856, and in the Senate by Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan, March 24. The bill passed the 
House, but failed in the Senate. (See also 
Lecompton Constitution; Wyandotte Con- 
stitution.) 


Topeka Constitution. 
Government of.) 


Topographical Corps: 
Increase in, 873, 1474, 1607. 
Internal improvements, operations of, 
intrusted to, 1776. 
Reorganization of, 
. 1388. 
Tornado, The. (See Virginius, The.) 
Torpedo Boats, (See Vessels, United 
States. ) 
Torpedoes: 
Adoption and construction of, dis- 
eussed, 5759. 
Appropriation for trial with, recom- 
mended, 4304. 


Tortugas. (See Dry Tortugas.) 


Tory.—The terms ‘“‘Whig’’ and ‘‘Tory’”’ had 


been in use in English politics for a great 
many years anterior to the American Revo- 
lution. The term ‘‘Whig’’ designated the 
party opposing the royal prerogative and 
who were generally in favor of reforms; 
the term “Tory,” the party upholding the 
prerogative and adhering to old institutions. 
In our colonial days the term ‘‘Tory’’ was 
applied to those who were adherents of 
the Crown, and the term ‘‘Whig’’ to the 
opponents thereof, and so the American 
sympathizers were known as Whigs, the 
supporters of England as Tories. 


Town.—A word derived from the Anglo- 


Saxon word ‘‘tun,’’ meaning ‘‘a place in- 
closed.’’ The suffix still clings.to the names 
of many English towns. In the United 
States the word has a varying signification. 
In Pennsylvania it is applied to any mu- 
nicipal government. In New York, Wiscon- 


(See Kansas, 


recommended, 


sin, and most of the western states a town - 
is a subdivision of a county, and is often . 


called a township (q. v.), but the town is 
not necessarily always coextensive with 
the latter. In New England the town is 
the unit of civil organization, a county be- 
ing simply an aggregation of towns. 


Town Meeting.—A peculiarly democratic 


institution of New England and some of 
the newly formed western states. It is @ 
meeting of the citizens to legislate for the 
town, levy taxes, elect the officers, usually 
a town clerk, selectmen, a treasurer, asses- 
sors, constables, overseers of the poor, and 
school commissioners. In some of the states 
the cities, by their aldermen, are authorized 
to transact the business formerly attended 
to by the town meeting. That it still has 
a legal existence was demonstrated as re- 
cently as 1881, when the Labor Reform 
Society of Boston secured a writ of man- 
damus to compel the city authorities to call 
a town meeting on petition, as required by 
its charter. 
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Towns, Seaport, protection for. (See 


Defenses, Public, provision for.) 


Townshend Acts.—At the instance of 
Charles Townshend, chaneellor of the ex- 
chequer, two acts were passed by the Brit- 
ish Parliament providing for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to enforce more 
effectually the laws relating to taxes in 
the Colonies. They authorized writs of 
assistance and increased the duties on many 
articles already taxed, besides imposing 
others on glass, paper, colors, and tea. The 
object of these taxes was to support the 
civil government in the territories. 


Township.—In the older United States 


counties are divided, without reference to 
their inhabitants, into townships varying 
In size from five to ten miles square. 
When in 1802 Col. Mansfield surveyed the 
Northwest Territory he divided the entire 
public domain into land districts, made up 
of a varying number of tracts each six miles 
square. These were called townships. 
These townships were again divided into 
thirty-six equal squares, called sections, of 
one square mile each and containing 640 
acres. A civil township may include more 
or less than one township in area. 


Toynbee Hall. (See Social Settle- 
ments.) 
Trade. (See Commerce.) 


Trade Adviser.—The office of trade advis- 
er was established by the State Department 
several months after the outbreak of the 
Great European War, in order to assist 
American merchants who were experiencing 
difficulties with shipments of goods consigned 
to or from them, because of embargo and 
other war regulations promulgated by for- 
eign governments. The office, which is 
under the supervision of the assistant sec- 
retary of state (q. v.), later broadened out 
into a bureau of general information and 
assistance to American shippers upon trade 
regulations and requirements of foreign gov- 
ernments. (See State Department.) 


Trade Commission.—Unde> the law intro- 


duced by Mr. Covington of Maryland and 
approved Sept. 26, 1914, the President is 
authorized to appoint a commission of five 
members, not more than three of whom 
shall be members of the same political 
party, to take the place of the Bureau of 
Corporations and the Commissioners of 
Corporations. Property, records and em- 
ployees of the bureau are transferred to 
the new Commission, whose duty it is to 
regulate commerce by preventing persons, 
partnerships or corporations (except banks 
and common carriers, regulated by other 
laws), from using unfair methods of com- 
petition. 


Commerce is defined in the act as com- 
merce in any territory of the United States 
or in the District of Columbia or between 
the States or Territories, or with a foreign 
nation. A corporation is defined as an or- 
ganization, incorporated or not, having a 
capital stock, divided into shares or not, 
formed to carry on business for profit. 


Whenever the Commission shali have 
reason to believe that any person, part- 
nership or-corporation has been using un- 
fair methods of competition, and that a 
proceeding would be to the interest of the 
poor it shall issue a complaint and set a 
ay for a hearing. If found guilty, orders 
to desist from the specified violation of the 


Trade Commission 


a, 
law are issued. In case of failure of the 
guilty party to comply with the law as 
pointed out by the Commission, the latter 
shall apply to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals where the corporation resides or 
where the competition complained of takes 
place. The findings of the Commission as 
to the facts shall be conclusive and the 
decree of the court final, except for review 
by the Supreme Court upon certiorari, The 
jurisdiction of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in regard to orders of the Commission 


shall be exclusive, and orders shall be ex-, 


pedited and given precedence. Processes 
of the Commission may be served by per- 
sonal delivery, registered mail or. left at 
principal place of business. 


The powers of the Commission are to (a) 
investigate and gather information con- 
cerning business, and practices of corpora- 
tions, etc.; (b) require certified reports 
at any time; (c) report to the Attorney 
General final decrees entered against de- 
fendant corporations; (d) investigate upon 
direction of the President or either house; 
(e) make recommendations (upon appli- 
cation of the Attorney General), for the 
readjustment of the business of any cor- 
poration guilty of violation of the anti- 
trust laws, in order that the corporation 
may thereafter maintain its organization, 
management and conduct of business in 
accordance with law; (f) make public such 
information obtained by it, except trade 
secrets and names of customers, as it shall 
deem expedient to the public interest, 
make reports to Congress and recommend 
additional legislation; (g) classify cor- 
porations and make rules for carrying out 
the provisions of the law; (bh) investigate 
trade conditions in and with foreign coun- 
tries where such may affect the foreign 
trade of the United States. 


Suits in equity before the Attorney Gen- 
eral under the anti-trust acts may be re- 
ferred to the Commission as a master in 
ehancery to report an appropriate form 
of decree, and accepted at the option of the 
court. All departments of the government 
are required to furnish information relat- 
ing to corporations. Agents and mem. 
bers of the Commission shall have access 
to evidence, are empowered to require at- 
tendance, administer oaths and take tes- 
timony at any place in the United States, 
with the aid and authority, when neces- 
sary of the Federal Courts. No person 
shall be excused from testifying before 
the Commission on the ground that his evi- 
dence might tend to degrade or criminate 
him, but no natural person shal be prose- 
cuted on account of aloes | to which he 
may testify, and no natural person shall 
be exempt from punishment for perjury be- 
fore the.Commission. Refusal to testify 


is punishable by a fine of from $1,000 to — 


$5,000. Failure to file reports when or- 
dered subjects a corporation to a fine of 
$100 for each day of neglect. A member 
or employee of the Commission who reveals 
information imparted officially is subject to 
a fine of $5,000 or one year in prison. 

The terms of the first Commissioners are 
to be three, four, five, six, and seven 
years, respectively, as designated by the 
President, and their successors are to be 
appointed for terms of seven years. The 
salary of the Commissioners is fixed at 
$10,000, and a Secretary is provided for 
at $5,000 per year. 

The Webb-Pomerene Act, approved April 
10, 1918, expressly gave the Trade Commis- 
sion powers, similar to those outlined oe he 
over associations and organizations engage 
in the export trade. (See also Anti-Trust 
Law and Clayton Law.) 
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Trade Commission: 


Business justice could be 
7916. 

Coal cost investigation, 
over, given to, 8901. 

Created, 8151, 8158. 

Establishment of, recommended, 7819. 

Investigations of, on cost of living, 
8768. 

Personnel and records transferred to 
Fuel Administration, 8538. 

Purpose of, 8030. 

War administrative 
in, 8370. 


Trade Dollar.—A silver coin issued by the 
United States from 1874 to 1878. It was 
coined for use in trade with China in com- 
petition with the Spanish and Mexican dol. 
lars. It was not intended for general cir- 
culation in the United States, though it 
was made a legal tender to the amount of 
$5,at the time of issue. The legal-tender 
provision was repealed in 1876. The weight 
of the trade dollar was 420 grains, while 
the standard American silver dollar weighed 
4123 grains. An act of March 1, 1887, au- 
thorized the Treasurer to redeem in stand- 
ard silver dollars all 
sented during the following six months. 


Trade Dollars discussed, 1399, 1463. 


Trade of Foreign Powers. (See Com- 
merce of Foreign Powers.) 


Trade Information and Publicity, State 
Department.—In 1842, Daniel Webster, 
Secretary of State, assigned a clerk to the 
task of arranging and keeping up-to-date all 
commercial information from abroad which 
might be of service to the United States. 
In 1854, this work was organized as the 
Statistical Office of the Department of 
State, and in 1897 the name was changed 
to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. When 
the Department of Commerce and Labor was 
organized in .1903, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce was transferred to the new de- 
partment, and Secretary of State John Hay 
organized the Bureau of Trade Information 
and Publicity, to cover activities which 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
could not advantageously prosecute. The 
duties of the new bureau were the super- 
vision of trade reports and correspondence 
from American consuls and diplomatic offi- 
cers, and also the publication of commercial 
information of interest. (See State Depart- 
ment; Consuls; Consular Service.) 


Trade-Marks.—The ancient custom among 


merchants and manufacturers of using a 
special device for marking their goods or the 
packages containing them has ,long been 
recognized by the common law; and the 
right to exclusive use thereof has been 
sustained. The first statute providing for 
the protection of trade-marks in the 
United States by registration was the law 
of 1870, As this law was not restricted in 
its operation to trade between the states 
or with foreign nations, it was later held 
by the Supreme Court to be unconstitu- 
tional. nother general law was passed 
in 1905, based upon the commerce clause 
of the Constitution and amended in 1909. 
This law recognizes the right of a trader 
to stamp with his particular mark goods 
manufactured by him or _ selected or 
packed or in any way passing through his 


guided by, 


authority 


powers vested 


trade dollars pre-. 


Trade-Marks 


hands. The trade-mark then becomes part 
of the good will of a trader’s business and 
he ts protected against any use or in- 
fringement thereof by another the same 
as in any other property right. 

The existing act provides that no crade- 
mark will be registered which consists of 
or comprises immoral or scandalous mat- 
ter, or which consists of or comprises the 
flag or coat of arms or other insignia of 
the United States, or any simulation there- 
of, or of any state or municipality, or of 
any foreign nation or which consists of or 
comprises any design or picture that has 
been adopted by any fraternal society as 
its emblem, or of any name, distinguishing 
mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or 
banner adopted by any institution, organ- 
ization, club, or society which was _ in- 
corporated in any State in the United 
States prior to the date of the adoption 
and use by the applicant; Provided, That 
said name, distinguishing mark, character, 
emblem, colors, flag, or banner was adopt- 
ed and publicly used by said institution, 
organization, club, or society prior to the 
date of adoption and use by the applicant ; 
unless it shall be shown to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner of Patents that the 
mark was adopted and used as a trade- 
mark by the applicant or applicant’s pred- 
ecessors, from whom title is derived, at 
a date prior to the date of its adoption 
by such fraternal society as its emblem, 
or which trade-mark is identical with a 
registered or known trade-mark owned and 
in use DY. another, and appropriated to 
merchandise of the same descriptive prop- 
erties, or which so nearly resembles a 
registered or known trade-mark owned and 
in use by another, and appropriated to 
merchandise of the same descriptive prop- 
erties as to be likely to cause confusion 
or mistake in the minds of the public, or to 
deceive purchasers; .or which consists 
merely in the name of an individual, firm, 
corporation, or association, not written, 
printed, impressed, or woven in some par- 
ticular or distinctive manner or in asso- 
ciation with a portrait of the individual, 
or merely in words or devices which are 
descriptive of the goods with which they 
fre used, or of the character or quality 
of such goods, or merely a_ geographical 
name or term; no portrait of a living in- 
dividual will be registered as a_ trade- 
mark, except by the consent of such in- 
dividual evidenced by an instrument in 
writing; and no trade-mark will be regis- 
tered which is used in unlawful business, 
or upon any article injurious in itself, or 
which has been used with the design of 
deceiving the public in the purchase of 
merchandise, or which has been abandoned. 


Any mark, used in commerce with 
foreign nations or among the_ several 
states or with Indian tribes, may be regis- 
tered if it has been in actual and ex- 
clusive use as a trade-mark of the appli- 
cant, or his predecessors from whom he 
derived title, for ten years next preceding 
a ObE assage of the act of February 20, 


The fee for registration is $10; this 
gives exclusive right to the trade-mark for 


twenty years, and it may be renewed for. 


a like period, 


Aliens may register trade-marks previ- 
ously registered in their own country. 


Application for a trade-mark must be 
made to the Commissioner of Patents, set- 
ting forth a description of the trade-mark 
and a drawing thereof, accompanied by an 
affidavit to the effect that the applicant 
does not know of any other person who 
has the right to aise it. 
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An Act of Congress, approved on March 
19, 1920, puts into effect the provisions of 
the International Trade Mark Convention 
of Buenos Ayres, in 1910, by requiring a 
facsimile of the trade mark, name, resi- 
dence of tegistrant, etc. 


In recent years, the nrvmber of trade 
marks issued by the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents of the United States has averaged more 
than 4,000 annually. More than 130,000 
trade marks have been issued altogether. 


Trade-Marks (see also Copyright): 
Convention of South American coun- 
tries for protection of, 7499. 
International convention at Paris on 
subject of, 4714. 
Treaty regarding, with— 
Austria-Hungary, 4114. 
Belgium, 4799, 4822. 
Brazil, 4460. 
France, 3967. 
Germany, 4114, 4142. 
Great Britain, 4408, 4419. 
Italy, 4789. 
Roumania, 4676. 
Russia, 3887, 4220, 4247. 
Spain, 4696. 


Trades Unions.—Trhe rise of a free work- 
ing-class dates from the latter years of the 
Middle Ages. In ancient times, in well- 
settled communities slave labor was the 
rule, and in sparsely-settled communities 
much of the subsistence was derived from 
hunting, fishing and pastoral pursuits. Even 
through the Middle Ages, there was little 
work except that done in the households 
or on the farms; and the condition of the 
ey er Ne laborer was practically that of 
a serf. 


In the fourteenth century in England, 
however, towns grew up to facilitate ex- 
change of commodities, and there gradually 
flocked to them numbers of men who had 
become freed from their agricultural ties, 
and who had learned certain crafts. The 
Statutes of Laborers in the reign of Ed- 
ward III shows the existence of a distinct 
class of workers, with some indication that 
it was becoming worthy of serious attention. 
In 1348, the plague devastated England, 
wiping out from one-third to one-half of 
the population, so that the workers were 
able to use the increased demand for labor 
as a means of bettering their condition. 


During the next several centuries, this 
working-class organized itself into guilds, 
or associations of workingpeople grouped 
according to their trades. Although the 
modern trade union can hardly be said to 
have developed directly from these’ guilds, 
yet the indirect connection is very strong, 
as may be seen from the fact that the 
guilds of the fourteenth, fifteenth and six-— 
teenth centuries had such familiar regula- 
ticns as those limiting the number of ap- 
prentices and those providing many kinds 
of benefits for their members. The guilds, 
however, soon grew to represent the aristoc- 
racy ot laber, and developed into what 
would be called today the middle class; 
and the condition of the lower classes was 
almost unbelievably wretched. The guilds 
did not survive much past Elizabethan times 
in their pristine strength—a decline due 
largely to the newer conditions of trade 
and commerce. All the way down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
workers’ conditions continued to be in a 
state not much above that of serfdom. 


Trades Unions 


It was the coming of the industrial revo- 
lution, incident upon the invention of ma- 
chinery’ and the steam engine and upon 
the establishment of factories at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, which be- 
fen to change conditions for the laborers. 

n, the side of actual working conditions, 
the new machines had decreased the de- 
mand for labor, while making possible the 
employment of women and children in place 
of the men; and on the othér hand the 
French Revolution had filled the world with 
new ideals of the rights of the working- 
classes. In the years following the Na- 
poleonic wars, there was little alleviation 
of the wretchedness in which the mass of 
the people lived, while at the same time 
they could observe the employing and trad- 
ing classes becoming steadily richer and 
happier. Unpremeditated revolts showed 
the futility of endeavoring to change con- 
ditions by sporadic and unorganized efforts; 
and from this realization arose the modern 
organizations of the working-class. 


The movement in England naturally was’ 


not long in reaching the. United States. 
There is a legend that a_typographical so- 
ciety was organized in New York City in 
1785. In 18038, the journeymen shipmen 
of that city definitely organized, but the 
virtual beginning of an ‘extensive American 
trade union movement may be assigned to 
1825. The organizations of this period were 
purely local in character, but the next 
twenty-five years saw the growth of the 
amalgamation of all laborers’ associations 
in a given locality—the so-called trades as- 
semblies. In 1830 there was even a con- 
vention of the workingmen of New York 
state, and a candidate for governor was 
named. 


The strength of the new movement may 
be gauged from the fact that in 1840 it was 
able to establish a ten-hour working day in 
government shipyards. In 1850, the first 
vigorous union of national scope was formed 
among the typographers; and the cigar- 
workers in 1874 inaugurated the practice of 
using a label to distinguish goods made 
under union conditions. 


After the Civil War, a national federa- 
tion of trades unions became the next logical 
step. In 1866, a National Labor Congress 
met in Baltimore, with one hundred dele- 
gates representing some sixty organizations ; 
but many of the latter were local in their 
nature, and others were little more than 
secret or fraternal and beneficial organi- 
zations. Meetings were held until 1872, 
but the lack of unification among the con- 
stituent bodies and the drifting into polit- 
ical action finally disrupted the body in 
the last-mentioned year. The next year 
was the year of the great panic, and labor 
organizations suffered along with employers. 

In 1874, an Industrial Congress was held 
in Rochester, in which the most influential 
bodies represented were the secret “Sov- 
ereigns of Industry’ and the “Industrial 
Brotherhood of the United States.” The 
Knights of Labor (q. v.) was organized in 
1869, and soon became the dominant labor 
organization in the country, the member- 
ship in 1886 being reported as _ 700,000. 
But its influence finally paled before that 
of the American Federation of Labor, which 
was organized in 1881. For its growth and 
gttength in recent years, see Labor, Ameri- 
can Federation of. 


Some of the strongest unions in the 
country, however, are not affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., notably the four brother- 
hoods of locomotive engineers, firemen, etc., 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. For 
many years, the radical Western Federa- 
tion of Miners was outside the fold, and 
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Trading-With-Enemy 


at the present time there is nothing but 
enmity between the American Federation 
of Labor members and the I. W. W. (qa. v.). 


A curious relation exists between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Socialist Party. ‘There are many Socialists 
within the A. F. of L., but they represent a 
minority of the organization. The So- 
cialists, as a political body, usually sup- 
port the economic struggles: of the unions, 
although they criticise severely the pres- 
ent administration of the A. F. of L. The 
unions, on the other hand, endorse many 
of the planks in the political program of 
the Socialists. 


There can be little doubt that the trade 
unions have succeeded in bettering ma- 
: I of the working- 
classes. Primarily, thag have enabled the 
workers to resort to llective bargaining 
with their employers, so that in negotia- 
tions the individual worker or group of 
workers will be at no unfair advantage. 
A tremendous amount of social legislation, 
national, state and municipal must also be 
placed to the credit of the unions, and 
there is seldom an election in districts 
where laborers are numerous where new con- 
cessions are not made to obtain the labor 
vote. Workers affiliated with the unions 
have been able to acquire shorter working 
hours, higher wages, better working condi- 
tions than those not affiliated. Yet in the 
United States the labor movement is not 
so strong as in other countries; and, more- 
over, the United States is practically the 
only great industrial nation where the 
labor movement has not its own political 
party, since the American Federation of 
Labor gives no support to the Socialist 
Party of America, which, indeed, is weak 
in comparison with the labor and Socialist 
political parties of the other great Powers. 

The following figures show the members , 
of the trades unions in those countries 
where organized labor is strongest, together 
with the ratio of the members to the total 


pope pes The figures are the latest avail- 
able. 
Union Percentage 
Country Members Population 
PATISUE A Baw prerere otsiaie, Fo 582,000 11% 
AMISTT IGS. Grihe cre xsloiste rene 800,000 13% 
EY S Foch she ye DreROn 980,000 13% 
Gansda (ie~o<- eeeroioke 380,000 41%% 
Czecho-Slovakia .... 660,000 4% 
WISAIVOT Kaneda eters 360,000 12% 
PCANCE, cere e secre a esters 1,500,000 384%% 
Germany 6 vccts so sale 9,845,000 164%% 
Great Britain ...... 6,700,000 13144% 
Pun gary. patetesreselsts 500,000 5% 
TERUG Py ahela, cto Siete evetevens 2,200,000 6% 
Netherlands ....... 873,000 5%% 
Or way Aeretips erayors iso 120,000 51% % 
RASBI As slo siaiatarew co 6 4,300,000 24% % 
Swedenik lee + sete. 35,000 4% 
Switzerland ........ 265,000 6% 


United States ...... 5,000,000 5% 


For an account of the states which forbid 
intimidation of employees and the exaction 
of any agreement, as a condition of em- 
ployment, not to join a labor organization, 
see the article Boycott. See also Strikes. 


Trades Unions (See also Labor): 
Checks upon, 6974, 7072. 
Label, injunctions to protect, 7213. 
Legality of, 7345. : 
Members of, in government service, 
6783, 6897. 
Rights and duties of, 6650. 
Trading-With-The-Enemy Act. — The 
chief provisions of this act, as approved by 


Trading-with-Enemy 


the President on October 6, 1917, were as 
follows : 

The War Trade Board succeeds the Ex- 
ports Administrative Board in ali the lat- 
ter’s functions, including complete control 
aver exports, under the powers created in 
the Espionage Act (q. v.).. The War Trade 
Board also licenses importations, the Act 
giving the President the power to prohibit 
the importation of any article or to regu- 
late its importation. . 

Under severe criminal penalties, trading 
without a license with a person who there 
is reason to believe is an enemy or an ally 
of enemy is made unlawful. ‘“Trade’’ is de- 
fined to mean to pay, satisfy, compromise, 
or give security for the payment of any 
debt or obligation; to draw, accept, pay, 
draw for acceptanee or payment, or en- 
dorse any negotiable instrument; to enter 
into, carry on, complete or perform any 
contract, agreement or obligation; to buy, 
sell, loan, extend credit, trade in, deal with, 
exchange, transmit, transfer, assign, or 
etherwise receive or dispose of any form 
of property; to have any form of business 
communication or intercourse with, 

An “enemy” or “ally of enemy” is defined 
as a person .of any nationality residing 
within the territory of or occupied by Ger- 
many and any of her allies, including even 
citizens of the United States who may be 
thus situated. The term includes any ner- 
* gon doing business within such territory, 
wherever he reside or of whatever nation- 
ality he be. (The term “person” includes 
a business or,\corporation.) The term in- 
cludes also every enemy government of the 
United States, and every agent of such 
government, wherever located. Enemy aliens 
(q. v.) in the United States are not included 
in this term, although they may be subject 
to internment, and the President is given 
power to issue licenses to trade with the 
enemy. 


It is similarly unlawful to trade with 
any person whatsoever who may be acting 
as agent for or for the benefit of an enemy 
or ally of enemy. 

It. is made unlawful to take or send 
outside of the United States any com- 
munication intended for an enemy or ally 
of enemy, and also to bring in or take 
out any form of communication except by 
mail—except through license. 

A War Trade Council is created to re- 
Place the Exports Council and to act as 
an advisory body in all matters referred 
to it by the President of the War Trade 
Board. It is composed of the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce 
and the Food Administrator, and the Chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board. 

The Federal Trade Commission is em- 
powered to carry out various provisions 
in the Act relating to patents. 

A Censorship Board administers the reg- 
ulations of the President concerning cable, 
telegraph and mail communication between 
the United States and foreign countries. 
This Board is composed of representatives 
of the Postmaster-general, the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, the War Trade Board, and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information. 


Every paper printed in a foreign lan- 
guage must furnish a translation to the 
Postmaster-general of all matter concerning 
the War printed by it. 

It is made unlawful for an erson 
without a license therefor to cranaporr to or 
from the United States, or for any vessel 
of the United States registry to transport 
anywhere, any citizen of an enemy or ally 
of an enemy nation. ; 
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Trading with the Enemy Act; 
Germans and Austro-Hungarians in- 
cluded in terms of, 8522. 


Rules and regulations under, 8366, 
8433, 8444, 8462 
Revoked, 8486. 
Training Camps, Officers’. 
and Preparedness.) 


Transcontinental Highways.—In the days 
of the oxteam and prairie schooner, the 
plains and mountains were crossed by trails, 
usually along the lines of least resistance, 
keeping as close as possible to bases of 
supplies and water. The pioneers over what 
became known later as the ‘‘Santa Fe 
Trail’ and the ‘Oregon Trail’’ were the 
first to leave permanent marks on routes 
now rapidly becoming highways between the 
Central-Western and the _  far-Western 
States. 

The American Automobile Association 
gives the following list of important auto- 
mobile pleasure highways in the United 
States: 

Atlantic Highway.—Calais, Maine, to 
Miami, Florida, 2,308 miles, through Boston 
(448 mi.), Providence (492), New York 
(696), Philadelphia (790), Baltimore Mitts 
Washington (934), Richmond (1,070), 
Augusta (1,515), Macon (1,678), Jackson- 
ville (1,928), Palm Beach (2,239). Side 
routes, Boston to New York (235 mi.), 
Augusta to Jacksonville (297), St. Augus- 
tine to Tampa (252). 

Bankhead Highway.—Washington, D. C., 
to San Diego, Cal., 3450 miles, through 
Richmond (134 miles), Raleigh (320), At 
lanta (797), Birmingham (998), Memphis 
(1,801), Little Rock (1,459), Dallas (1,831), 
Fort Worth (1,864), El Paso (2,542), 
Douglas (2,810), Tucson (2,937), Phoenix 
(3,068). Four-State Branch, Hot Springs to 
Roswell, through Durant, 772 miles. White 
Mountain Branch, Sweetwater to El Paso, 
through Roswell, 505 miles. 

Dizie Highway.—Chicago to Fort Myers, 
1,672 miles, through Indianapolis (303 mi.), 
Louisville (445), Mammoth Cave (533), 
Nashville (646), Chattanooga (811), At- 
lanta (949), Macon (1,044), Tallahassee 
(1,245). Side Routes, Atlanta to Savannah, 
298 miles; Macon to Jacksonville, 255 
miles; Tallahassee to Jacksonville, 176 
miles; Kissimmee to Tampa, 78 miles. 


Divie Highway, Bast Division.—Detroit 
to Miami, 1,561 miles, through Toledo (50 
mi.), Lima (1386), Dayton (210), Cincinnati 
(262), Knoxville (571), Augusta (885), 
Savannah ; Jacksonville (1,181), 
Palm Beach (1,492). Side Trips, Knoxville 
to Chattanooga, 136 miles; Augusta to 
Macon, 127 miles. 


Dizie Overland Highway.—-Savannah to 
San Diego, 2,814 miles, through Montgomery 


(See Army 


380 mi.), Meridian (561), Shreveport 
886), Dallas (1,101), Fort Worth (1,136), 
oswell (1,650), El Paso (1,890), Douglas 


(2,159), Bisbee (2,183), 
Phoenix (2,429). 


George Washington National Highway.— 
Savannah to Seattle, 3,943 miles, through 
Atlanta, (304 mi.), Memphis (790), St. 
Louis (1,230), Kansas City (1,530), Omaha 


Tucson (2,297), 


ERE Sioux City (1,864), Sioux Falls 
(1,959), Deadwood (2,398), Butte (3,215), 
Spokane (3,597). “ 


Jackson Highway.—Chicago to New Or- 
leans, 1,066 miles, through Indianapolis, 
(197 mi.), Louisville (332), Nashville (531), 
Meridian (865), Hattiesburg (950). Side 
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Trip, Louisville to Cleveland, 427 miles ; 
through Columbus, 309 miles. 

Jefferson Highway.—Winnipeg, Canada, 
to New Orleans, 2,277 miles, through Minne- 
apolis (547 mi.), St. Paul (557), Des Moines 
(828), Kansas City, (1,060), Joplin (1,255), 
Muskogee (1,394), Durant (1,554), Shreve- 

ort (1,859), Baton Rouge (2,157). Side 

Tip, Kansas City to Joplin, 204 ‘miles. 

King of Trails—Winunipeg, Canada, to 
Laredo, Texas (1,991 mi.), through Grand 
Forks (159), Fargo (255), Sioux Falls 
(526), Sioux City (612), Omaha (722), 
Kansas City (943), Muskogee (1,272), 
rant (1,417), Dallas (1,525), Waco (1,620), 
Austin (1,757), San Antonio (1,839). Side 
Trip, Waco to Galveston, 246 miles; through 
Houston, 195 miles. 

Lincoln Highway—New York to San 
Francisco, 3,323 miles, through Philadelphia 
(94 mi.), Gettysburg (211), Pittsburgh 
(386), Canton (487), Lima (644), Fort 
Wayne (708), South Bend (784), Chicago 


Heights (863), Joliet (896), Cedar Rapids- 


(1,114), Omaha (1,415), Big Spring (1,783), 
Cheyenne (1,936), Rawlings (2,114), Salt 
(2,419), Ely (2,675), Reno 
Sacramento (3,194), Oakland 
Side Trips, Chicago Heights to Chicago 
18 miles; Big Spring to Denver, 240 miles; 


Cheyenne to Yellowstone Park, 541 miles; . 


Cheyenne to Rocky Mountain Park, 93 
miles; Rawlings to Yellowstone Park. 
Lake City to Yellowstone Park, 360 miles; 
ety to Los Angeles, via Midland Trail, 565 
miles. 


Midland Trail (Roosevelt National High- 
way./—Washington, D. C., to Los Angeles, 
3,368 miles, through Charlottesville (141 
mi.), White Sulphur Springs (281), Charles- 
ton (391), Huntington — (446), Lexington 
(583), Louisville (635), French — Lick 
Springs (719), Vincennes (791), St. Louis 
(943), Jefferson City (1,095), Kansas City 
(1,270), Topeka (1,346), Beloit (1,502), 
Burlington (1,763), Denver (1,931), Grand 
Junction (2,233), Salt Lake City (2,547), 
Ely (2,803), Big Pine (3,102). ide Trips, 
Washington to Charlottesburg, 206 miles, 
through Richmond, 134 miles; Big Pine to 
San Francisco, 387 miles, through Yose- 
mite National Park, 181 miles. 


National Old Trails Road.—New York to 
Los Angeles, 3,281 miles, through Phila- 
delphia (94 mi.), Gettysburg (211), Hag- 
erstown (245), Cumberland (311), Wheel- 
ing (443), Columbus (572), Dayton (640), 
Indianapolis (747), Terre Haute (818), St. 
Louis (993), Columbia (1,135), Kansas City 


1,299), Dodge City (1,691), La Junta 
fr 903" Raton (2,020), Santa Fé (2214), 
Albuquerque (2,280), Flagstaff (2,723), 


Williams (2,759), Ash Forks (2,779), San 
Bernardino (3,218), Pasadena (3,270). 


Side Trips, Washington to Hagerstown, 
78 miles; La Junta to Denver 186 miles, via 
Pueblo, 66 miles (Pueblo to Trinidad, 92 
miles) ; Raton to Santa Lé, via Toas, 170 
miles ; Albuquerque to Holbrook, 281 miles ; 
Flagstaff to Grand Canyon, 84 miles; Wil- 
liams to Grand Canyon, 65 miles; Ash Forks 
to Phoenix, 174 miles, via Prescott, 65 
miles; San Bernardino to Riverside, 11 
miles. ; 


National Old Trails_Road, Mesa Verde 
Branch.—La Junta to Holbrook, 670 miles, 
via Pueblo (66 mi.), Del Norte (250), Du- 
rango (377), Ship Rock (461). Side Trip, 
Durango to Mesa Verde, 62 miles. 


ridian Hi, hway.—Winnipeg, Canada, 
Ga ipentons {908 miles, through Grand 
Forks (159 mi.), Fargo (255) Watertown 
(481), Belleville (852), 


Salt - 


Wichita (1,031), 
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Bnid (1,151) 

Worth QE 
(1,856). 
miles, 


Mississippi Valley Highway.—D 
New Orleans, 1,635 miles, thycdel ee 
(160 mi.), Cedar Rapids (411), Burling- 
ton (508), St. Louis (762), Cairo (925) 
Jackson (1,043), Corinth (1,108), Meridian 
(1,365),_ Hattiesburg ‘(1,459). Side Trips, 
cea tien | Peat a oat miles, through 
Spr eld, miles ; Hattiesburg sulf- 
port, 74 miles. baie gone 


National Parks. Highway.—Chicago to 
Tacoma, 2,712 miles, through Milwaukee 
(97 mi.), Madison (180), Lacrosse (362), 
Minneapolis and St. Paul (503), Fargo 
(768), Bismarck (975), Dickinson (1,095), 
Billings (1,447), Livingston (1,584), Butte 
(1,723), Missoula (1,868), Kalispell (1,997), 
Spokane (2,264), Wenatchee (2,436), Seat- 
tle (2,671). Side Trips, Livingston to Yel- 
lowstone Park, 55 miles; Missoula to Spo- 
kane, 212 miles; Kalispell to Glacier Na- 
tional Park, 34 miles; Wenatchee to Cle 
Hlum, via. Blewett Pass, 65 miles. 


National Park-to-Park Highway.—A_ cir- 
cuit route of the National Parks, 4,403 miles. 
Beginning from Denver, through Cheyenne 
(113 miles), Casper (320 miles), Cody 
(585), Yellowstone Park (722), Great Falls 
(945), Glacier National Park (1,007), Kali- 
spell (1,114), Spokane (1,376), Seattle 
(1,706), Tacoma (1,747), Portland (1,910), 
Medford (2,237), Sacramento (2,622), Stock- 
ton (2,671), Fresno (2,790), Visalia (2,838), 
Los Angeles (3,059), Needles (3,370), Wil- 


liams (8,582), Flagstaff (38,618), Gallup 
(3,828), Durango (4,006), Canyon City 
(4,273), Colorado Springs (4,328). Mount 


Ranier .National Park, 77 miles from Ta- 
coma; Crater Lake Park, 82 miles from 
Medford ; Yosemite National Park, 128 miles 
from Stockton ; Roosevelt National Park, 57 
miles from Visalia; Zion National Park, 314 
miles from Needles; Grand Canyon, 65 
miles from Williams; Mesa Verde Park, 62 
miles from Durango. 


Old Spanish Trail.—Jacksonville, Florida, 
to Los epee 2,956 miles, through Talla- 


hassee mi.), Mobile (456), Biloxi 
(520), New Orleans (627), Lake ‘Charles 
(953), Houston (1,104), San Antonio 
(1,315), Fort Stockton (1,663), El Paso 
(1,915), Douglas (2,184), Bisbee (2,208), 
Tucson (2,311), Phoenix (2,439), Yuma 


(2,636), San Diego (2,822). 


Pacific Highway.—Vancouver, in British 
Columbia, to Tia Juana, Mexico, 1,807 miles, 
through Seattle (164 mi.), Tacoma (206), 


Olympia (240), Portland (373), Salem 
(419), Medford (686), Redding (873), Sac- 
ramento (1,050), Oakland (1,168), San 


Francisco (1,171), King City (1,856), Santa 
Barbara (1,559), Los Angeles (1,658), San — 
Diego (1,790). ; 


Pershing Way.—Winnipeg, Canada _ to 
New Orleans, through Crookston, Mankato, 
Cedar Rapids, Hannibal, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Little Rock. 


Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway.— 
New York to San Francisco, 3,606 miles. 
New York to Pittsburgh (4386 mi.), over 
William Penn Highway (q. v.), then through 
Steubenville (478), Columbus (636), Day- 
ton (704), Indianapolis (811), Springfield 
(1,014), Chillicothe (1,258), St. Joseph 
tT ea0y" Norton (1,666), Colorado Springs 
(1,990), Leadville (2,126), Rangely (2,352), 
Salt Lake oe (2,601), Ogden (2,638), 
Montello (2,831), Battle Mountain (3,026), 
ice h wae Sacramento (3,503), Oakland 
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Puget Sound to the Gulf Highway.— 
Seattle to Corpus Christi, Tex., 2,791 miles, 
through Walla Walla (3827), Boise (636), 
Twin Falls (780), Ogden (990), Salt Lake 
City (1,027), Rawlings (1,324), Cheyenne 
(1,502), Denver (1,617), Pueblo (1,736), 
Amarillo (2,080), Sterling City (2,391), San 
Antonio (2,657). 

Roosevelt National Highway. Coinciding 
with Midland Trail (q. v.) west of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. See also Theodore Roosevelt In- 
ternational Highway, below. 


Theodore Roosevelt International High- 
way.—Portland, Me., to Portland, Oregon, 
through Bretton Woods, Montpelier, Platts- 
burg, Watertown, Oswego, Rochester, Nia- 
gara Falls, London (Canada), Port Huron, 
Flint, Bay City, Cheboygan, Mackinaw City, 
Hscanaba, Superior, Duluth, Grand_ Forks, 
Devil’s Lake, Glasgow, Glacier National 
Park, Kalispell, Spokane, Seattle, 


Yellowstone Trail.—New York to Seattle, 


8,594 miles, through Albany (150 mi.), 
Utica (246), Syracuse (296), Rochester 
(393), Buffalo (469), Brie (563), Cleve- 
land (667), Toledo (789), South Bend 


(952), Chicago (1,053), Milwaukee (1,143), 
Oshkosh (1,224), St. Paul (1,533), Minne- 
apolis (1,543), Montevideo (1,688), Bow- 
man (2,160), Billings (2,494), Livingston 
(2,621), Butte (2,743), Missoula (2,894), 
Spokane (3,116), Walla Walla (3,277). Al- 
ternative routes, Boston to Albany, 190 
miles; New York to Erie, 500 miles; 
through Binghampton (195), Elmira (254), 
Hornell (320), and Jamestown (441). Side 
Trip, Livingston to Yellowstone Park, 55 
miles. 


William Penn Highway.—Baston to Read- 
ing, 52 miles, Philadelphia to Reading, 58 
miles; to Harrisburg, 53% miles; to Lewis- 
town, 67 miles; to Huntington, 33 miles, or 
87 miles; to Ebensburg via Tyrone and 
Altoona, 69 miles, or via Hollidaysburg, 
Cresson and Loretto, 511% miles; to Pitts- 
burgh, via Johnstown, 85 miles, or via 
Greensburg, 80 miles; to» Paris, Pa., 34 
miles. 


Other important automobile trunk lines 
are as follows :— 


Albert Pike—Hot Springs, Arkansas, to 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Alton Way.—Chicago to St. Louis, 295 
miles. 


Arrowhead Trail—Salt Lake City to Los 
Angeles, 853. 


Big Four Route—Terre Haute to St. 


Louis, 211 miles, and to Hannibal, Mo., 343 


miles. 


Black Diamond Trail.—Springfield, Ill. to 
Nashville. 


* Blackhawk Trail.—Dixon, Ill. to Beloit, 
Wis., 60 miles. 


Black Hills-Denver Diamond Highway. 
—Denver to Deadwood, 8S. D., 460 miles. 
Blue Grass Trail—Momence, Ill. to Bur- 
lington, Iowa, to Omaha, Neb. 
Blue Trail.—Glacier Park Station, Mon- 
tana, to Banff, Canada, 327 miles. 
2 ee Way.—Lexington, N. C. to Louts- 
e. 


Buffalo Trail.—Great Falls to Billings, 
Mont., 253 miles. 


California-Banff Bee Line Highway.—Los 
Angeles to Banff, Canada, via Spokane. 

Cannon Ball Trail.—Chicago to Hanni- 
bal, 341 miles. 

Caterpillar Trait.—Peoria to Pontiac, T1l., 
60 miles. 
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Chicago, Kansas City and Gulf Highway. 
—Chicago to Galveston. 

Corn Belt Route.——Hffner, Ind., to Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Oross-State Highway.—Hannibal to St. 
Joseph, Mo., 218 miles. 

Custer Battlefield Highway.—Omaha to 
Glacier National Park. 

Denver Yellowstone Highway.—From Den- 
ver to Yellowstone Park. 

Diamond Trait.—Freeport, Ill, to Gales- 
burg, Ill., 124 miles. 

Divie Bee Line.—Danville, Ill., to Louis- 
ville. 

Egyptian Trail—Chicago to Cairo, 
497 miles. 

F. F. F. Highway.—F¥ort Worth, Tex., to 
Las Vegas, N. M., 639 miles. 

Fort Smith, Pauls Valley and Wichita 
Falls Highway.—Fort Smith, Ark., to Wich- 
ita Falls, Tex., 331 miles. 

Geyser-to-Glacier Highway.—yYellowstone 
to Glacier National Park, 546 miles. 

Grant Highway.—Chicago to Portland, 
Ore., via Yellowstone Park, South Entrance. 

Great White Way.—Davenport, Iowa, to 
Omaha, 337 miles. 

Hawkeye Highway.—Dubuque, Iowa, to 
Sioux City, 340 miles. 

Indian Head Trail.—Galesburg, 
Minneapolis, 413 miles. 

Kansas-Oklahoma-Teras and Gulf High- 
way.—Florence, Kan., to Dallas, Tex., 514 
miles. 

Kickapoo Trail—Peoria to Muscatine, Il. 

Lakes-to-Gulf Highway—Duluth, Minn., 
to Galveston, Tex., 1,826 miles. 

Lee Highway.—Gettysburg, Pa., to New 
Orleans. 

Lewis and Clark Trail.—Lewiston, Idaho, 
to Missoula, Mont. 

Liberty Highway.—New York to Erie, Pa., 
496 miles. 

Logan-Lee Highway.—Rock Island, IIl., 
to Paducah, Ky., 441 miles. 

Mackinaw Indian Trail.—Peoria to Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 42 miles. 

Mark Twain Route——Chicago to Kansas 
City, 555 miles, 

Mohawk Trail—Albany to Boston, 182 
miles. 

North Iowa Pike.—McGregor, 
Sioux Falls. 2 

Omaha-Lincoln-Denver Highway. Omaha 
to Denver, 627 miles. 


Omaha-St. Louis Highway.—Omaha to St. 
Louis, 476 miles. 


Ozark Trail.—St. Louis to Las Vegas, 
INE 


Ill, 


gL ERAT ere 


Iowa, to 


Perry Highway.—Pittsburgh, Pa., to Eri 
Pa., 136 miles. E 4 ~~ 


Park-to-Park Highway.—Yellowstone to 
Glacier National Park, via Missoula. 


Potash Highway.—Grand Island to Alli- 
ance, Neb. 


Rainbow Trail.—Pueblo, Col., to G@ 
Junction, 238 miles, ‘ : ae 


Red Ball Route—wSt. Paul, Minn. - 
Louis, 487 miles. "ae at 


River-to-River Road.—Davenport, Io 
Omaha, 349 miles. ripbigasy tiga 


Rohert H. Lee Highway.—New Orleans to 
San Diego. 


Scott Highway.—Duluth, Minn., to 
William and Port Arthur, 210 miles. a 
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Southwest Trail—Chicago to Laredo, 
Tex., 1,706 miles. 

Utah-Idaho-Yellowstone Highway.— Salt 
Lake City to Yellowstone Park, West En- 
trance, 360 miles. 

Waubonsie Trail_kKeokuk, Iowa, to Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Yellowstone Highway.—Denyer~to Yellow- 
stone Park, Hast Entrance, 638 miles. 

Y-G Bee Line Highway.—Yellowstone to 
ad National Park via Great Falls, 355 
miles. 3 


Trans-Mississippi Exposition. — From 
June 1 to Oct. 31, 1898, an exhibition of 
the resources of the middle west was held 
at Omaha, Neb. The site covered about 
200 acres and the buildings were grouped 
around a court which extended through 
the middle of the grounds and surrounded 
a lagoon or canal which. terminated in a 
lake, adorned by an electric fountain. The 
grounds were ornamented with trees, 
shrubs and flowers, and the buildings were 
covered with white staff. A special fea- 
ture of ethnologic interest was the gather- 
ing of 500 Indians, representative of twen- 
ty-five tribes. The total attendance was 
2,615,508, and the receipts $1,924,077. 


Transportation, Miscellaneous. (See 
Division of Miscellaneous Transpor- 
tation.) 


Transportation Problem, serious aspect 
of, 8116. (See Railroads.) 


Transportation Systems of the United 
States placed under Federal control, 
8409, 8412, 8418. (See Railroads.) 


Transvaal. (See Union of South 
Africa.) 


Travelers’ Aid Society.—A national non- 
sectarian organization existing to protect 
and assist travelers, but more especially 
young women, girls and boys, and to safe- 
guard them from the dangers of travel. 
Women agents meet trains and boats to the 
extent made possible by the resources of 
the Society. ~ 


Treason.—The Constitution of the United 


States declares that ‘‘treason against the 
United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act or on confession in open 
court’ (24). The penalty is death. Con- 
spiracy alone does not constitute treason. 
A motion to give Congress the sole power 
of defining the crimes of treason failed in 
the Convention of 1787. An act of Con- 
gress of July 17, 1862, provided for the lib- 
eration of the slaves of a person convicted 
of treason.. At the close of the Civil War 
there were no prosecutions for treason. 
Most of the state constitutions contain 
provisions similar to that of the National 
Constitution. A notable instance of trea- 
son -against a state was Dorr’s Rebellion 
(q. vy.) in Rhode Island in 1840-1842. 
Dorr was convicted, but was pardoned in 
1852. A celebrated case of trial for trea- 
son is that of Aaron Burr, in 1807, which 
occurred at Richmond, Va., and resulted in 
the acquittal of Burr. 

Article II, sec. 4 provides that any official 
of the Government convicted of treason shall 
be removed from office. (23) A Civil War 
act, dated July 17, 1862, makes the punish- 
ment, at the discretion of the court, either 
death or imprisonment at hard labor for 
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not less than five years, along with a fine 
of not less than $10,000, and disability to 
hold office. No person is indictable for 
treason three years after the alleged act of 
treason was committed; nor, by constitu- 
tional interpretation, shall any one be open 
to the charge of treason unless he has vol- 
untarily given actual assistance’ to those 
countries which are declared to be at war 
with the United States. (See Misprision 
of Treason.) 


Treason: 
Act to punish, etc., 3286, 3294. 
Discussed by President Johnson, 3557. 


Treason and Misprision of Treason, pro- 
clamation of President Wilson econ- 
cerning, 8247. 


Treasurer of the United States. 

Treasury Department.) 

Treasury: 

Balance deposited in national banks, 
7980. 

Balances against collecting and dis- 
bursing agents referred to, 1730. 
Condition of, discussed, (See Fi- 

nances discussed.) 

Deficit in, discussed, 1955, 1959, 2079. 

Experts appointed in for war risk in- 
surance, 7979. 

Food Administration and Grain Cor- 
poration, funds to be paid into, 
8867. : 

Fraud practiced on, 1017. 

Outstanding arrears due Government 
discussed, 1016, 2747. 

Prize money in, 2570. 

Receipts in, fluctuations in, should be 
prevented, 1789. 

Statement of. (See Finances dis- 
cussed. ) 

Surplus in— 

Application of, to— 

Educational purposes and inter- 
nal improvements recommend- 
ed, 397, 444. 

Navy and national works recom- 
mended, 1380, 4766. 

Purchase of bonds recommended, 
3985. 

Apportionment of, among States. 
(See States of the Union.) 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, 4635, 4721. 

Cleveland, 5093, 5165, 5361, 5372. 

Fillmore, 2660, 2714. 

Grant, 3985. 

Harrison, Benj., 5473, 5549, 5630. 

Jackson, 1014, 1077, 1380, 1458. 

. Jefferson, 397, 444, 

Pierce, 2747, 2818, 

Van Buren, 1707. 

Joint resolution directing payment 
of, on public debt, reasons for ap- 
plying pocket veto to, 5073. 

Proposition to deposit, in banks 
throughout country discussed, 
5168. 


(See 
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Treasury Board.—Feb. 17, 1776, the Con- 
tinental Congress appointed a standing com- 
mittee of five members on ways and means. 
They were given power over the Treasury 
office of accounts, the committee of claims, 
and some minor bureau and officials. This 
committee was known as the ‘Treasury 
Board. Two years later provision was 
made for a building in which to transact 
the business of the board, and the Treas- 
ury office of accounts was superseded by a 
Comptroller, an Auditor, and a Treasurer, 
thus forming the germ of the present 
Treasury Department. The office of Snuper- 
intendent of Finance (q. v.) was created 
to take the place of this board in 1781. 
After a trial of three years this office 
was abolished and the board reestablished 
and continued until 1789, when it was 
succeeded by the present Department. 


Treasury Building: 
Construction of, discussed, 1613, 1696. 
Destruction of, by fire, 1248, 1336, 
1344. 

Papers, lost in, 1248. 

Erection of new, recommended, 1248, 
1336. 

Illustration of, frontispiece Volume 
II. ; 

Incendiaries of, difficulties attending 
conviction of, should be removed, 
1492. 

Plan of, discussed, 1515. 


Treasury, Constitutional. (See Consti- 
tutional Treasury System.) 


Treasury Department.—After the Depart- 
ment of State the most important execu- 
tive, branch of the National Government. 
It is more complex and extensive than any 
other Department, and its head ‘officer, 
though ranking second to the Secretary of 
State, is not inferior in influence and re- 
sponsibility to that Secretary. 


The Treasury Department was virtually 
created Feb. 17, 1776, when the Continen- 
tal Congress resolved: “That a standing 
committee of five be appointed for superin- 
tending the Treasury.’’ April 1 of that 
year a Treasury Office of Accounts was es- 
tablished, to be carried on under the direc- 
tion of the standing committee. Sept... 26, 
1778, the Continental Congress established 
the offices of Comptroller, Auditor, Treas- 
urer, and two Chambers of Accounts, to 
consist of three commissioners each, all of 
whom were to be appointed annually by 
Congress. Feb. 11, 1779, the office of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was established (the 
holder to receive a salary of $2,000 annual- 
ly), but on July 30, following, this office 
was succeeded by a Board of Treasury con- 
sisting of five commissioners and an Audi- 
tor-General assisted by six Auditors. Again, 


.Feb. 7, 1781, it was resolved by Congress 


that the finances of the Confederation 
should be under a Superintendent of Fi- 
nance (see Finances, Superintendent of), 
who was later assisted by a Comptroller, a 
Treasurer, a Register of Auditors; and, May 
24, 1784, the Superintendent of Finances 
was auperueded by the Board of Treasury, 
consisting of three commissioners. This 
ended the effort to organize the Treasury 
Department under the Confederation. - 


The piescah Treasury Department was 
established Sept. 2, 1789, during the first 
session of the First Congress under the 
Constitution; and the act, drawn by Alex- 
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ander Hamilton, was constructed with 
such precision and comprehensiveness that 
few radical changes have since been found 
necessary. The act provided that: ‘‘There 
shall be a Department of the Treasury, in 
which shall be the following officers, name- 
ly: a Secretary of the Treasury, to be 
deemed the head of the Department; a 
Comptroller; an Auditor; a Treasurer; @ 
Register ; and an Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 


On May 8, 1792, the office of Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury was super- 
seded by the office of Commissioner of 
Revenue, whose duties were to collect _in- 
ternal revenue and direct taxes. This 
office was abolished by an act of Con- 
gress April 6, 1802, reestablished July 24, 
1813, and again abolished Dec. 23, 1817. 

The General Land Office, whose head was 
a Commissioner. was created in the De- 
partment of the Treasury April 25, 1812, 
and was transferred to the Department of 
the Interior in 1849. As at present organ- 
ized, the work of the Department is di- 
vided among nineteen principal offices, bu- 
reaus and divisions. 

As head of the Department the Secretary 
is charged by law with maintaining the 
revenue for the support of the public credit ; 
superintending the collecting of the revenue 
and directing the forms of keeping and ren- 
dering public accounts; granting of war- 
rants for all moneys drawn from the Treas- 
ury in pursuance of appropriations made 
by law, and for the payment of moneys 
into the Treasury ; and annually submitting 
to Congress estimates of the probable reve- 
nues and disbursements of the Government. 
He also controls the construction of public 
buildings and the coinage and printing of 
money. There are three Assistant Secre- 
taries. Up to 1817 the Comptroller of the 
Treasury revised the report of the Account- 
ants of the other departments, but an act 
passed March 8, of that year, created the 
offices of Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Auditors, whose duty it was to perform this 
work, A Sixth Auditor was added in 1836. 


In 1894 the designations and duties of the 
auditors were changed and definitely estab- 
lished as follows: That of the First Au- 
ditor, to Auditor for the Treasury Depart- 
ment; Second Auditor, to Auditor for the 
War Department ; Third Auditor, to Auditor 
for the Interior Department; Fourth Au- 
ditor, to Auditor for the Navy Department ; 
Fifth Auditor, to Auditor for the State and 
other Departments; Sixth Auditor, to Au- 
ditor for the Post-Office Department. Ac- 
cording to the act of 1894 the offices of 
First and Second Comptroller were succeed- 
ed by the office c* Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, whose principal duties are the render- 
ing of decisions in cases of appeals from 
Auditors, heads of Departments or other of- 
ficials, and the prescribing of forms for the 
Keeping of public accounts. 


Treasurer of the United States.—The 
Treasurer of the United States, whose office 
is a part of the Treasury Department. re- 
ceives and disburses all public moneys de- 
posited in the Treasury, sub-treasuries (q. 
v.) and in national banks that are United 
States depositories; is trustee for bonds 
that secure the national bank circulation ~ 
and public deposits; has the custody of 
the Indian trust-fund bonds, and other pub- 
lic trusts; is fiscal agent for paying the 
interest on the public debt; and is ex- 
officio commissioner of the sinking fund 
of the District of Columbia. The duties 
of the Treasurer’s office are distributed 
among pees divisions. 

n the chief duty of the Regis- 
ter of the Treasury was the recordings Ge 
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the receipts and expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment and the office was organized in 
several divisions, but in that year the 
number of divisions was reduced to two, 
viz., the Division of Loans and the Divi- 
sion of Notes, Coupons and Currency, the 
books relating to the recording of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government 
being transferred to the Division of Book- 
keeping and Warrants, of the Secretary’s 
office. At present the office of the Treas- 
urer is charged with the issue, exchange, 
transfer, and redemption of bonds and the 
receiving and registering of redeemed notes, 
certificates, coupons, etc. 


Comptroller of the Ourrertcy.—The office 
of Comptroller of the Currency was es- 
tablished in 1868, its chief function being 
supervision of the national banks, their 
organization, and the issue and redemption 
of their notes. 


Following is a list of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury with the Presidents under 
whom they served: 


3 

PRESIDENT Secretary of the Treasury Bs 
2 

Washington|Alexander Hamilton, New York.. .|1789 
i Oliver Wolcott, Connecticut......|1795 
Adams.... G e dees WC H 
« ....]/Samuel Dexter, Massachusetts... .|1801 
Jefferson... iS ; . _ s-/1801 
Ss ...|Albert Gallatin, Pennsylvania... .|1801 
Madison... S e -..+{1809 
s ...|George W. Campbell, Tennessee.. .|1814 

rd ...|Alexander J. Dallas, Pennsylvania}|1814 

CS ...|William H. Crawford, Georgia... .|1816 
Monroe.... & cca tek Ws 
J.Q.Adams |Richard Rush, Pennsylvania..... 1825 
Jackson....|Samuel D. Ingham, Penn........ 1829 
« ....|/Louis McLane, Delaware........ 1831 

«  ,...|/William J. Duane, Pennsylvania. .|1833 

«4 ....|Roger B. Taney, Maryland...... 1833 

“  ,...|Levi Woodbury, New Hampshire. |1834 
Van Buren. ‘ . .|1837 
Harrison...|Thomas Ewing, Ohio............ 1841 
Mv lersssitan S Ce Sree .....{1841 
« y.+...|Walter Forward, Pennsylvania. . .|1841 

« ...+..|Jo0hn C. Spencer, New York...... 1843 

“« ,..+.-|George M. Bibb, Kentucky...... 1844 

So Pollet co Robert J. Walker, Mississippi. .. .|1845 
Taylor.....|W. M. Meredith, Pennsylvania. . .|1849 
Fillmore...|Thomas Corwin, Ohio........... 1850 
Pierce..... James Guthrie, Kentucky......../1853 
Buchanan..|Howell Cobb, Georgia........... 1857 
4 ..|Philip F. Thomas, Maryland..... 1860 

i ..,John A. Dix, New York......... 1861 
Lincoln... ./Salmon P. Chase, Ohio.......... 1861 
« ,...|William P. Fessenden, Maine... .|1864 

« _..../Hugh McCulloch, Indiana....... 1865 
Johnson... ! pelle ia Re 1865 
Grant...../George S. Boutwell, Mass....... 1869 
4“ ,...../Wm. A. Richardson, Mass....... 1873 

« ,....-|Benjamin H. Bristow, Kentucky. .|1874 
Siercererete| Ob IM; Morrill, Wiaine jo. <2. oe 1876 
Hayes.....|John Sherman, Ohio........ .. {1877 
Garfield, ..|William Windom, Minnesota.....|1881 
Arthur....|/Charles J. Folger, New York...,. .|1881 
« ....|Walter Q. Gresham, Indiana..... 1884 

“ .+,+|Hugh McCulloch, Indiana. ...... 1884 
Cleveland.. Daniel Manning, New York...... 1885 


:.|Charles 8. Fairchild, New York. . .|1887 
: B. Harrison|William Windom, Minnesota... . .|1889 


Charles Foster, Ohio............ 1891 

Cleveland. ./John G. Carlisle, Kentucky. .....|1893 
MceKinley,.)/Lyman J. Gage, Illinois.......... 1897 
Roosevelt... na Coe veadaean a eHLOOL 
. ..'|Leslie M. Shaw, Iowa......... ..|1901 

oJ of oe e B. Cortelyou, New York. .|1907 
Taft. Fenkin MacVeagh, Illinois. ....|1909 
Wilson. ...|William G. McAdoo, New York.. .|1913 


seclcarter-Glacs, Virginige..onsceses 1919 
; _ ...-|David F. Houston, Missouri ..,,./1920 
Harding ...|Andrew W. Mellon, Pennsylvanial1921 


“ 
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Revenue-Cutter Service—The Revenue- 
Cutter Service is a military arm of the 
Government attached to and under the 
direction of the Treasury Department. (See 
Reyenue-Cutter Service.) 


Secret Service.—The Secret Service Divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department was cre- 


‘ ated in 1861, but from 1862 until 1865 it 


was under the State Department. In the 
latter year it was permanently organized as 
a division of the Treasury Department. It 
is chiefly concerned with the detection of 
counterfeiting and of other frauds and 
crimes against the Government, but in time 
of war the scope of its duties is somewhat 
enlarged. Details are also furnished_for 
the protection of the President of the Unit- 
ed States, and in the frequent journeyings 
of the present President he is always accom- 
panied by one or more secret-service men. 


The arrest of counterfeiters number 
about 400 annually; other arrests are for 
bribery, impersonating United States Gov- 
ernment officers, perjury, etc. 


Supervising Architect.—The office of Su- 
pervising Architect, charged chiefly with 
the erection and maintenance of Govern- 
ment buildings, was created in 1864. Since 
1853 this work has been done by a Divi- 
sion of Construction with an officer of 
the. Engineer Corps of the army at its 
head. 

Health Bureau.—The work of the Bureau 
of Public Health and Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice was established in 1798 but was reor- 
ganized and the office of Surgeon-General 
ereated in 1872. This official has super- 
vision of the health of seamen, the quaran- 
tine service, and the weekly publication of 
Rae Health Reports of the United 

ates.’’ 


For more detailed information of the 
scope of the activities of the Treasury De- 
partment consult the index references to 
the Presidents’ Messages and Encyclopedic 
articles under the following headings: 


Appropriations. Federal Reserve 
Assistant Secretaries Board. 
of the Treasury. Finances. 
Auditors, Treasury Health Service. 
Department. Import Duties. 
Banks: 7) Life-Saving Service. 
Banks, National. Mints. 
Bank Notes. Money. 


Banks, Pet. 
Banks, Savings. 
Banks, State. 
Bonds. : 
Buildings, Public 
Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. 
Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. 


National Banks. 
Public Deposits. 
Public Monies. » 
Reserve Banks. 
_ Revenue-Cutter 
Service. 

Revenue Flag. 
Revenue, Internal. 
Revenue, Public. 
Secret Service. 


Comptroller of the Special Agents, 
Treasury. Treasury Depart- 
Currency Law. ment. 
Customs. Sub-Treasury. 
Debt, Public. | Supervising Archi- 
Duties. tect. 
Engraving and Tariff. 
Printing. Taxation. 


Excise Laws. 
Treasury Department: 
Appropriations for, transferred, 1254, 
1404, 1612, 1772, 1904, 1943, 2125. 
Budget system, appropriations body 
under, should cooperate with, 8883. 
Coast Guard re-transferred to, 8782. 
Credit market no longer controlled 
by, 8884, 


Treasury Dep’t 


Efficiency and cconomy in, 7683. 

Employees of, permitted appointment 
to defence bodies, 8247. 

Food Administration details vested 
in, 8351. 

Health activities of 
eentred under, 8352. 
Laws governing, amendment needed 

in, 7469. 
“Neutrality law enforcement author- 
ized to, 7964. 
Reforms accomplished in, 7506. 
Vacancy by death of head of, 5568. 
War Risk Insurance experts in, 
7979. 


Treasury Notes.—To meet the expenses of 
the War of 1812, 
notes bearing 53 per cent interest were 
issued. They were receivable for all du- 
ties to the Government, but were not legal 
tender. Beginning with the panic of 1837 
and extending through the exican War, 


Government 


$73,000,000 were issued, and following the» 


panic of 1857 there was an issue of $53,- 
000,000. The exigencies of the Civil War 
required the issue of Treasury notes in 
large amounts. An act of Feb. 25, 1862, 
authorized the issue of $150,000,000 of 
such notes with a _legal-tender character 
and not bearing interest. These were 
ealled greenbacks (q. YV.). The United 
States seven-thirties, of which $830,000,- 
000 were issued, were a variety of Treas- 
ury note. Treasury notes were issued to 
pay for the monthly purchase of bullion 
authorized by the Sherman Act of 1890. 

Treasury Notes. (See also Currency.) 

Appropriation to meet outstanding, 
recommended, 3073. 

Issuance of, 549, 2119. 

Additional, discussed, 3350. 
Recommended, 2989. 

Payment of silver, 6078, 6176. 

Redemption of, referred to, 1751. 

Reissuance of, prohibition on, should 
be removed, 1686. 

Retirement of, issued in payment of 
silver purchased under act of 1890, 
recommended, 6078, 6176. 

Treasury Office of Accounts.—An im- 
portant bureau under the Treasury 

Board as established by the Conti- 

nental Congress. It was presided 

over by an auditor-general. 
Treasury Savings Certificates. 

War Savings Stamps.) 
Treasury, Secretary of: 

Death of, vacancy caused by, how 
filled, 5568. 

Plans of, concerning taxation, 8643, 
8644, 8811, 8885. 

Power of, over deposits unqualified, 
1227. 

Report of, 335, 464, 638, 652, 772, 800, 
907, 909, 912, 1098. 

Vacancy occasioned by death of, rec- 


(See 
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$36,000,000 in Treasury, 


Treaties 


ommendations regarding filling of 
5568. marines re 22 


War administration details vested in, 
8368. 


Treasury, Solicitor of, office of, estab- 
lished, 1090. 


Operations of, referred to, 2539. 


Treaties.—The modern definition of a 


treaty is an agreement or covenant be- 
tween two or more nations or sovereign- 
ties. formally signed by duly authorized 
commissioners and solemnly ratified by 
each. In ancient times terms of treaties 
were dictated rather than contracted. A 
conqueror with an army at the gates of 
a capital stated his terms and declared 
his intention of remaining and inflicting 
such punishment as he saw fit until he 
received satisfactory assurances that his 
wishes would be carried out. ° 


In the fifteenth century a jurisprudence 
of political treaties began to grow and 
was closely connected with the develop- 
ment of European statecraft. The treaty 
of Westphalia, which ended the Thirty 
Years’ War, marked the turning point be- 
tween ancient and modern diplomacy. Up 
to this time treaty negotiations had been 
based upon rights which had once ex- 
isted and were recognized before rupture. 
After the treaties of Miinster and Osna- 
briick, the object of diplomacy was to 
establish a political equilibrium at the ex- 
pense of preexistent rights and to main- 
tain the status quo. The efforts of Euro- 
pean diplomats during the early part of 
the nineteenth century were directed to- 
ward the suppression of the revolutionary 
spirit and the curbing of monarchical 
ambitions. Later the maritime rights of 
neutrals, suppression of slave trade, and the 
international emancipation of trade, navi- 
gation, arts, and labor became leading sub- 
jects for diplomatic consideration. 


The popularity of the principle of arbi- 
tration marks the latest step in diplomatic 
progress. The proposition made by the 
Czar of Russia in 1898 for the general dis- 
armament of the world and the settlement 
of international disputes by a court of 
arbitration points to a culmination of the 
science of diplomacy. In this connection 
may also be noted Secretary Bryan’s peace 
treaties. 


The first treaties of the United States 
were conceived before the Declaration of 
Indpendence was signed. Noy. 29, 1775, 
the Continental Congress appointed a com- 
mittee on secret correspondence, charged 
with ascertaining whether, if the Colonies 
should be forced to form themselves into 
an independent State, France would en- 
ter into any treaty or alliance with them. 
On Feb. 6, 1778, two treaties were con- 
cluded in Paris with France—a treaty of 
alliance and a treaty of amity and com- 
merce. On Oct. 8, 1782, a treaty of amity 
and commerce was concluded with the 
Netherlands, and April 3, 1783, a similar 
treaty with Sweden. 


Jan. 20, 1783, an armistice with Great 
Britain was arranged at Versailles, fol- 
lowed Sept. 3. by a definitive treaty of 
eace, later concluded in London, recogniz- 
ing the independence of the United States. 
This was signed by David Hartley on the 
part of Great Britain and by Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams and John Jay on 
the part of the Umited States. Other 
treaties concluded before the adoption of 
the Constitution were a treaty of amity 


Treaties 


and commerce with Prussia, Dec. 10, 1785; 
a treaty of peace and friendship with Mo- 
rocco in January, 1787, and a consular 
convention with France, Nov. 14, 1788. 


In the United States the right of mak- 
ing and of ratifying treaties is, by Article 
II., Section 2, of the Constitution, vested 
in the President under the advice and 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Senate. The right of changing the terms 
and conditions of a treaty before ratifi- 
cation is claimed by the Senate. 

International law or the law of nations 
is very clear upon the question of treaties 
and of all the interpretations of its condi- 
tions. No treaty may be made which will 
in any way or in the slightest degree over- 
ride the Constitution, or which will bind 
either nation to any terms or conditions 
that flar-antly sacrifice the interests of 
either, or cause the nation to do anything 
morally wrong in the fulfillment. A treaty 
becomes binding at the time of signature 
by duly authorized commissioners, and if 
the ratification is delayed, such ratifica- 
tion becomes retroactive; though it may 
be specified in the treaty that its terms 
become operative only upon ratification. 
Where an ambiguity of expression or pos- 
sibility of other construction of the terms 
of a treaty exists, no strained interpre- 
tation is permitted and the common use 
of the words is followed unless this leads 
to an absurdity. Where two meanings 
are possible, that one is chosen which con- 
fers the least benefit upon the party who 
sought or demanded the insertion of the 
doubtful clause. When clauses impose 
hard conditions upon either party these 
are to be interpreted strictly so as to mini- 
mize the hard conditions; and where jus- 
tice, equity, and humanity are favored by 
the doubtful clauses they are interpreted 
with broad construction, so as to confer 
the fullest benefits. 


The term “convention” is limited to 
agreements which deal with subordinate 
questions. Treaties are classified as 
treaties of peace, alliance, truces, com- 
mercial treaties, extradition treaties, con- 
ventions and protocols—a name given to 
less formal agreements between nations. 
Defensive treaties are designed to defend 
the parties mutually against the encroach- 
ments of others. Offensive and defensive 
treaties or alliances obligate tLe parties to 
aid one another at all times during conflict 
of either of the parties against the encroach- 
ments of other nations. Treaties of neutral- 
ity obligate the contracting parties to take 
no part in conflicts between other nations. 


Extradition treaties, which provide for 
the return of accused criminals, are de- 
scribed below: 


When Washington was called to the 
Presidency he found the northern frontier 
of the United States occupied by British 
military posts and Spain making encroach- 
ments on the south. With the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, Spain joined 
England, and French sympathizers in 
America were attempting to fit out priva- 
teers to prey upon Spanish and English 
commerce. Washington was urged to cast 
the fortunes of the United States into one 
side of the struggle. To avoid any en- 
tangling alliances he sent John Jay, Chief 
Justice of the United States, as a special 
envoy to London (page 146). Nov. 19, 
1794, Jay concluded the treaty which has 
since borne his name. In_ consequence 
of the irritating conduct of M. Genet, the 
French minister at Washington, Congress 
in 1798 abrogated the treaties and consu- 
lar conventions with France. Another 
treaty was made in 1800, and in 1803 
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three conventions were signed, including 
the one ceding Louisiana. One of the 
most enduring treaties made by the United 
States was that of Oct. 27, 1795, with 
Spain, which stood for more than 100 
years. This was the only treaty not swept 
away by the Napoleonic wars. 


The treaty of Ghent, signed in 1814, was 
{important as settling some disputed bound- 
ary questions, as well as concluding peace 
between the United States and England. 
No mention was made of the right of 
search and the impressment of American 
seamen, though these were the especial 
causes of the war. Other notable treaties 
made by the United States were the Web- 
ster-Ashburton treaty, signed at Washing- 
ton in 1842, defining the northeastern 
boundary between Canada and the United 
States, and the treaty of Guadalupe Hic- 
dalgo, in 1848, concluding the exican 
War, by which Mexico ceded territory now 
comprising Nevada, Utah, most of Ari- 
zona, a large part of New Mexico, parts 
of Colorado and Wyoming, and all of Cali- 
fornia. The treaty with Japan in 1854 
secured humane treatment for American 
sailors shipwrecked on the coast of Japan 
and the right to appoint a consular agent; 
it also led to the establishment of im- 
portant trading privileges with the United 
States and Great Britain in 1858. 


The treaties of Tientsin, concluded in 
1858, and the Burlingame treaty of 1868 
opened China to foreign travel and gave 
protection to Christians within her bor- 
ders. The treaty of Washington was 
signed in 1871, and settled questions pend- 
ing between the United States and Great 
Britain. It submitted the Alabama claims 
to a commission of arbitration and ad- 
justed the fisheries question on a reciprocity 
basis. There was also a concession of im- 
portant privileges by each of subjects of 
the other in America, and the question of 
the northwestern boundary of the United 
States was submitted to the arbitration of 
the German Emperor. 


At the close of the Spanish-American 
War, in 1898, Spain was forced to relin- 
quish Cuba and cede to the United States 
the island of Porto Rico, together with 
the Philippine Islands and Guam. Under 
the Constitution treaties are made a part 


‘of the supreme law of the land and they 


have a legal status similar to that of 
contracts. Numerous treaties have been 
made with the Indians and with various 
countries on the subject -f extradition. 
(See Foreign Relations and Treaties with 
the various nations following descriptions 
of the countries.) 


The Peace Treaty between the Allied and 
associated Powers on the one hand and Ger- 
Many on the other hand, the Treaty of 
Versailles, was signed on June 28, 1919. 
The ratifications of it by all the countries 
concerned, except the United States and 
China, were deposited on January 10, 1920, 
after which the treaty went into: effect. 
The treaty was sufmitted to the United 
States Senate by President Wilson on July 
10, 1918. (See 8727.) After long consider- 
ation, the Senate added a number of reser- 
vations, with the result that the treaty 
failed to be ratified by the necessary two- 
thirds majority, by votes held on Novem- 
tt 18, 1919, and on March 19, 1920. (See 


The treaty of Proce with Austria, known 
as the Treaty of St. Germain, was signed 
on September 10, 1919, and ratifications 
were exchanged on July 16, 1920. The 
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treaty with Bulgaria, known as the Treat 
of euilly, was signed on November 27, 
1919, and ratifications were exchanged on 
August 9, 1920. The peace treaty with 
Hungary was signed at Versailles on June 
4, 1920. That with Turkey, known as the 
Treaty of Sévres, was signed on August 10, 
1920. 
Treaties (see Indians); for treaties with 
foreign nations, see the respective 
countries: 


Alleged violation of, memorial re- 
garding, referred to, 2003. 

Assent of House to, not required, 188. 

Boundary survey made under treaty 
of Washington, 3588. 

Commercial provisions of, refusal of 


President Wilson to terminate, 
8871. 


Contract for proposed edition of, re-’ 


ferred to, 2273. 
Power to make, vested in President 
with consent of Senate, 187. 
Priority of one over another, law in 
tegard to, 302. 
Referred to, 2538, 2540, 4851. 
Request of House for correspondence 
regarding, declined, 186. 
Return of, requested, 4888. 
Secret, denounced, 8230. 
Secret Treaties.) 
Withdrawn, 4888, 4922. 


Treaty of London. (See Secret Trea- 
ties.) 


Trebizond, vilayet of, disposition of, 
8841, 8854. 
Trent Affair.—In the autumn of 1861 the 


government of the Confederate States sent 
J. M. Mason and John Slidel as commis- 
sioners to Great Britain and France, fre- 
spectively. They went first to Havana, 
where they took passage on the British 
merchant ship Trent for St. Thomas, on 
their way to England. Nov. 8 the vessel 
was. stopped in the old Bahama Channel 
by the U. S. S. San Jacinto, Capt. Wilkes. 
The Confederate commissioners were seized 
and taken to Boston as prisoners. Wilkes’s 
act was in violation of the rights of neu- 
tral nations, for which the United States 
had always contended. The British Gov- 
ernment promptly instructed its minister 
at Washington to withdraw from the United 
States unless the prisoners were set at 
liberty and an apology tendered within 
seven days. The United States disavowed 
the act of Capt. Wilkes and set the pris- 
oners free. 


Trent, The, removal of Confederate en- 
voys from. (See Mason and Slidell.) 

Trenton, The, loss of, at Samoan Is- 
lands, 5479. 


Trenton (N. J.), Battle of.—Washing- 


ton’s retreat through New Jersey left him 
with scarcely 3,000 men on the west bank 
of the Delaware River on Dec. 8, 1776. 
On the night of Dec. 13, Dr. Charles Lee 
was taken prisoner at Baskingridge by 
the British, and his army added to that 
of Washington gave the latter some 6,000 
able-bodied soldiers. On the night of Dec. 
25, 1776, Washington, with about 2,500 


(See also 
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men, crossed the Delaware River and on 
the morning of the 26th attacked an out- 
post of 1,500 Hessians at Trenton under 
Col. Rahl and captured about 1,000 of 
them and killed 40. The American casual- 
ties were 2 killed, 2 frozen to death, and 
3 wounded. The effect of this victory 
and that of Princeton following it was 
electrical. The Americans were uplifted 
and the British discouraged. 


Trianon Decree.—A secret edict issued by 
Napoleon at the Grand Trianon Palace, at 
Versailles, Aug. 5, 1810. It placed a duty 
of 50 per cent on colonial products and 
ordered the immediate confiscation of all 
American vessels and merehandise brought 
into French ports prior to May 1, 1810, the 
date of the approval of the act exclud- 
ing French vessels from American waters. 
It also ordered that until Nov. 1 American 
vessels were to be allowed to enter French 
ports, but not to unload without his per 
mission, offering at the same time to revoke 
the Milan and Berlin decrees Nov. 1. The 
revocation was not carried into effect, anc 
American ships and cargoes availing them 
selves of the promised protection were con 
fiscated. (See also Berlin Decrees; Em. 
bargo; Milan Decree; Orders in Council.) 


Tribunal of Arbitration at Paris: 
Acts to give effect to award of, pro- 
claimed, 5926, 6123. 
Award of, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5958, 6062. 
Case of United States at, prepared by 
John W. Foster, 5748. 


Convention for settlement of claims 
under, 6097. 

Discussed, 5869. 

Enforcement of regulations in ac- 
cordance with decision of, referred 
to, 6000. 

Failure of negotiations of, to protect 
fur seals of Alaska, 6182. 


Reports of agent of United States to, 
‘transmitted, 5909. 


Tribunal of Paris, killing of fur seals 
regulated by, 7063. 


Tribute paid Algeria by United States 
referred to, 115, 174, 325. 


Trieste assigned to Italy, 8704. 


Trinidad.—A British island possession in 


the West Indies, with an area of 1,860 
+ perched miles and a population, chiefly negro, 
of some 400,000. n a recent year, the im- 
ports and exports almost balanced, at about 
$25,000,000. In order of value, the chief ex- 
ports are cocoa, sugar, petroleum, molasses, 
cocoanuts. There is a large asphalt lake on 
the island. There are 110 miles of railway, 
167 miles of telegraph and 3,500 miles of 
telephone wire. In a recent year, the United 
States imported from Trinidad goods valued 
at more than $9,000,000 and _ exported 
thither goods valued at about $12,000,000, 
although in the previous years the exports 
and imports to and from the United States 
had almost balanced at between $7,000,000 
and $8,000,000. These figures include also 
the island of Tobago (114 square miles), 
which is a part of the administration of 
Trinidad. 


Trinidad, vessels from ports of, duties 
on, suspended by proclamation, 4889, 
6503. 


Triple Alliance 


Triple Alliance.—The popular name of 
three different political combinations of 
European powers: fFirst—An alliance con- 
cluded at The Hague in 1668 between Eng- 
land, Holland and Sweden, having for its 
object the checking of the conquests of 
Louis XIV. Second—An alliance concluded 
in 1717 between England, France and Hol- 
land against Spain. With the addition of 
Austria in 1718 it became known as the 
Quadruple Alliance. Third—The Dreibund, 
originally formed October 7, 1879, as a dual 
alliance between Germany’ and Austria- 
Hungary, on the basis of mutual assistance 
in case of an attack by Russia on either 
party, and friendly neutrality in case of an 
attack by any other power. Italy Joined 
this alliance and with the beginning of 
1883, it has been known as the Triple Al- 
liance. The treaty between Italy and Ger- 
many provided for common action in case 
of French encroachments on either power, 
and that between Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary for the maintenance of a friendly neu- 
trality in case of hostilities between France 
and Italy or between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. (See World War.) 


Triple Entente.—One of the political alli- 
ances or understandings between the Buro- 
pean nations. Although published treaties 
bound the powers to no political or mili- 
tary alliance, it was generally conceded 
that Russia had an understanding with 
France that in the event of hostilities the 
two nations would unite against Germany. 
Great Britain also became a secret ally of 
France in her diplomatic and commercial 
rivalry with Germany. At the outbreak of 
the European War of 1914, Germany came 
to the assistance of Austria-Hungary when 
the latter was menaced by Russia, agree- 
ably to the terms of the Triple Alliance, and 
France made ready to attack Germany on 
behalf of Russia in accordanee with the 
Triple Entente. Italy maintained neutrality 
when the other members of the Alliance be- 
came involved, and Great Britain joined 
France and Russia in their operations 
against Germany on the ground of the vio- 
lation of the neutrality of Belgium. (See 
World War.) 


Tripolii—An Italian province in northern 


Africa, wrested from Turkey by the war 
of 1911-12, and confirmed by the Treaty of 
Ouchy. It is bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the east by 
Egypt, on the west by Tunis and on the 
south by the Desert of Sahara. Its exports 
consist mainly of products of the Sudan 
brought across the Sahara by carayan. The 
Oasis of Fezzan and some smaller oases are 
within its borders. _It anciently belonged 
to Carthage and at a later date to Rome. 
It was overrun and conquered by the Arabs 
in the seventh century and by the Turks 
in the sixteenth century. It became an in- 
dependent state in 1713, but was recon- 
quered by the Turks about 1835. A war 
occurred between Tripoli and the United 
States. (See Tripolitan War.) The area is 
put at 406,000 square miles and the popula- 
mone coeds, Arab and negro is estimated at 


Tripoli: 

Blockade of, by United States squad- 
ron referred to, 388, 389. 

Citizens of United States imprisoned 
in, liberated, 373. 

Claims of United States against, 1025. 

Corvette on coast of, destroyed by 
United States vessels, 353, 
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Ex-Bashaw of, treaty with United 
States relative to restoring family 
of, to, 418. 

Hamet Caramilli, appeals of, to 
United States to place on throne 
of, in place of his younger brother, 
380. 

Philadelphia, wreck of the, on coast 

of, 356, 362. 
Officers and crew of, fall into 
hands of citizens of, 356, 

Pirates of, illustration of, opposite 
382. 

Treaty with, 235, 378. 

War with. (See Tripolitan war.) 


Tripoli, Treaty with.—The treaty of 
peace and amity of 1805 closed the Tri- 
politan War. By its terms freedom of 
commerce was granted to citizens of the 
United States upon conditions of the most 
favored nation. The Bashaw of Tripoli 
agreed to deliver to the commander of 
the American squadron all Americans in 
his hands in return for all of his subjects 
in the hands of the Americans. As the 
Americans to be released numbered about 
three hundred, and the Tripolitans in the 
hands of the Americans only one hundred, 
the United States agreed to pay the Ba- 
shaw of Tripoli the sum of sixty thousand 
dollars in compensation for the difference. 
The United States land forces should be 
immediately withdrawn without supplies; 
and the United States agreed to use her 
best offices to induce the brother of the Ba- 
shaw, her ally, to withdraw also. But the 
United States agreed not to use force to 
bring this about. Should the brother ac- 
quiesce, the Bashaw agreed to return his 
wife and child, held as hostages. 


Passports should be granted to vessels 
of both nationalities, and provisions were 
made to render examination of passports 
and other papers as easy as possible. Hu- 
mane provisions were made for a supply of 
food, repairs, and relief to distressed or 
shipwrecked sailors or vessels. The com- 
merce, protection of merchants, and ap- 
pointment of consuls in Tripoli were pro- 
vided for on terms of the most favored 
nation. Freedom of conscience was guar- 
anteed to all citizens of the United States. 


Tripolitan War—A war between the 


United States and Tripoli, 1801-1805. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century 
the United States, following the custom of 
the leading European nations, paid an an- 
nual tribute to the rulers of the various 
Barbary States as the price of immunity 
from their piratical depredations. In con- 
Sequence of a refusal on the part of the 
United States to increase the tribute the 
Bashaw of Tripoli, ‘June 10, 1801, declared 
war (314). In anticipation of this event 
the United States had already sent a 
squadron to the Mediterranean. In October, 
1808, the frigate Philadelphia, Capt. Bain- 
bridge, while chasing a corsair into the 
harbor of Tripoli, struck a sunken rock and 
was captured with all on board. Commo. 
dore Decatur, of the Intrepid, ran his vessel 
into the harbor of Tripoli on the night of 
Feb, 16, 1804, and under the fire of the 
shore batteries burned the Philadelphia. 
Between July and September, 1804, Commo- 
dore Edward Preble made a series of attacks 
on the fortifications of Tripoli. Meantime 
Gen. William Eaton, United States consul 
at Tunis, joined Hamet, the rightful Bashaw 


-. 


Tripolitan War 


of Tripoli, in an expedition against his 
usurping brother. Marching from Egypt 
across the desert, they took Derne April 27, 
1805. The success of this expedition made 
it possible to extort a highly favorable 
treaty from the Bashaw June 4, 1805, the 
United States agreeing to pay $60,000 
ransom for the officers and crew of the 
ihn pai and Hamet being induced to 
retire. 


Tripolitan War: 
Blockade established by United 
States referred to, 388, 389. 
Discussed, 314, 331, 358, 379, 380. 
Establishing blockade, 388, 389. 
Letter of American consul regarding, 
transmitted, 363. 


Treaty of peace transmitted, 378. 
Troops. (See Army; Militia.) 


Truant Court for the District of Col- 
umbia, 7035. 


Trust.—In modern commercial usage an or- 


ganization for the control of several cor- 
porations or establishments under one di- 
rection or in one combination, the object 
being to enable the trustees or managers 
to direct and govern all the corporations or 
establishments, so as to control and sus- 
pend at pleasure the work of any, and 
thus to reduce expenses, regulate produc- 
tion, and defeat competition. In later years 
these combinations or trusts have greatly 
multiplied and increased, both in number 
and capital involved. The first anti-trust 
enactment was a provision in the constitu- 
tion of Georgia, passed in 1877 and directed 
against the formation of pools among rail- 
roads. The Interstate Commerce (q. V.) 
law passed by Congress in 1887 also pro- 
hibited the formation of railroad pools. In 
1889 several states passed anti-trust laws, 
and in 1890 Congress passed what is known 
as the Sherman Anti-trust law. This de- 
clared combinations in restraint of trade 
among the several states or with foreign 
powers illegal and fixed a penalty of $5,000 
or one year’s imprisonment. The operation 
of the Sherman Jaw was not entirely sat- 
isfactory, and in 1903, on Attorney-General 
Knox’s recommendation. Congress_ passed 
laws for expediting eases instituted under 
the Sherman Act, made the Interstate Com- 
merce (q. v.) Act more effective and cre- 
ated the Bureau of Corporations in the 
new Department of Commerce and Labor 
(q. v.) to investigate corporations other than 
railroads engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. The latest enactment of Con- 
gress on the subject of trusts is the Clay- 
‘ton law passed in 1914. 


The decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court, March 14, 1904, in the North- 
ern Securities case prevented the combina- 
tion of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railroads, declaring that a corpora- 
tion organized to vote the majority of the 
stocks of the two railroads was not a mere 
holding company but a combination in re- 
straint of trade, and ordered it dissolved. 
On July 1, 1905, five corporations and sev- 
enteen individuals engaged in the _meat- 
packing industry were indicted at Chicago 
by the Federal Grand Jury for violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust law, and later 
pleaded guilty _and were fined. The largest 
trust is the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, organized in 1901, which in 1908 had 
securities outstanding to the amount of 

1,432,597,873.31, and assets ageregating 
1,703,168,118.40. Moody’s ‘‘Manual o 
‘orporations” mentions some 1,500 trusts 


and states that 440 large industrial an 
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transportation trusts are active, and have 

a floating capital of $20,379,162,511. 

Trust Companies, subject to the same 
supervision as banks, 7082. (See 
Banks.) 

Trust Funds: 
Discussed, 4920. 
Referred to, 4990. 


- Trusts (see also Corporations and Anti- 
Trust Law): 

Causes of formation of, 7449. 

Distinguishable, not by size, but by 
intent and deed, 7450. 

Evils of, discussed and recommenda- 
tions concerning, 5358, 5478, 6176, 
6240, 6360. 

**Good and bad,’’ impossible to de- 
fine as, 7454. 

Government and, discussed, 7914. 

Ignorant legislation against, helpful 
to, 6647. 

Incorporation, Federal, of, urged and 
discussed, 7453, 7458, 7522. 

Overcapitalization of, 6647. 

Prosecution of, to continue, 7456. 

Regulation of, discussed, 6648. 

Tariff reduction no hindrance to, 
6712. 


Tuberculosis, Friedmann ‘‘cure’’ for, 
report on, 7839. 


Tunis.—A French protectorate in northern 
Africa. It is one of the Barbary States. 
Tunis is bounded on the north and north- 
east by the Mediterranean Sea, on the 
southeast by Tripoli, on the. south and 
southwest by the Desert of Sabara, and on 
the west by Algeria. It produces grain 
and fruits (principally dates and olives), 
and has important fishing interests. It is 
peopled by Arabs, Berbers, and Jews. Tunis 
formed a part of ancient Carthage, and 
later, as Roman Africa, it became the lead- 
ing seat of Latin Christianity. It passed 
successively under the dominion of. the 
Vandals, Greeks and Arabs. It was made 
a Turkish province in 1575. For a long 
time it was noted as a piratical state. It 
became a French protectorate in 1881. 
Area, about 50,000 square miles, with a pop- 
ulation estimated at about 2,000,000. 


Tunis: 

Blockade of Tripoli, 388, 389. 

Claims of, against United States, 388, 
389. 

Condoience of Bey of, on death of 
President Lincoln, 3565. 

Consul of United States in, 169, 379, 
833, 2611. 

Convention with, 833. 

Differences with, unsettled, 374. 

Gratuity promised to, by United 
States partially delivered, 325. 

Peace negotiations with, 389. — 

Questions with, regarding blockade of 
Tripoli, 388, 389. 

Relations with, uncertain, 395. 
Treaty with, 192, 253, 359, 821, 833,: 
852. 

War with, threatened, 388. 


Tunis 


Tunis, Treaties with—The treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation of 1797 
was in some respects modified by the latter 
treaty of 1824. Both, in turn, were super- 
seded by the treaty with France regard- 
ing Tunis of May 9, 1094. By this latter 
the consuls of the United States residing 
in Tunis are no longer governed by the 
conditions of the former treaties, but are 
to be regulated in all cases by international 
law. The government of France agrees by 
this treaty to accord to the said consuls all 
of the rights, privileges, and immunities so 


provided. (See France, Treaties with.) 
Turin, Italy, Hygienic Congress at, 
4626. 


Turkestan.—A region of central Asia, east 


of the Caspian Sea and north of Persia, 
Afghanistan and Tibet, largely a_ desert. 
That part of it belonging to Imperial Russia 
had an area of 420,800 square miles and a 
population of 6,685,000 in 1915. Chinese 
Turkestan has an area of about 200,000 
square miles and a population of several 
hundred thousand. 


Turkey.— The Turkish or Ottoman Em- 
pire, before the World War embraced an em- 
pire in Europe and Asia of some 615,000 
square miles, with a population of more than 
20,000,000. At the dawn of the twentieth 
century, the Empire had been even larger, 
but by the war with Italy, 1911-12, Turkey 
lost Tripoli, with an area of 400,000 square 
miles and a population of some 6,000,000 ; 
and in the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, Turkey, 
which had held possession of the Balkan 
Peninsula between Old Servia and Old 
Greece to the Adriatic Sea, lost this terri- 
tory to Servia and _ Greece, with the 
creation of the independent state of Albania 
along the Adriatic littoral and with much 
of Thrace surrendered to Greece and Bul- 
garia. At the beginning of the World War, 
Turkey in Europe had an area of only 10,- 
882 square miles, with a population of about 
1,890,000. 


By the terms of peace of the World War 
(Treaty of Sévres), Turkey surrendered (1) 
practically all her territory in Europe to 
Greece, with the possible exception of Con- 
stantinople” and the immediately adjacent 
territory ; (2) the islands in the Aegean Sea, 
to Greece with Cyprus to Great Britain; (3) 
Syria to France; (4) Palestine to Great 
Britain; (5) Smyrna and most of the cen- 
tral eastern littoral of the Aegean Sea and 
a considerable hinterland, to Greece; (6 
Armenia; (7) Mesopotamia, to Great Bri- 
tain ; The Hejaz, along the eastern 
coast of the Red Sea; (9) Kurdistan. The 
new Turkey thus consists only of an area 
of about 175,000 square miles, almost all 
in Asia Minor, with a population estimated 
at 8,000,000. 


In the small territory in Europe left to 
Turkey, Moslems are in the majority, with 
a sprinkling of Greeks, Bulgarians, Armeni- 
ans, Jews, Gypsies. Most of the Turks 
are to be found in Asia Minor, but in 
the Turkish territory there the number of 
Arabs probably is close to 4,000,000, and 
there are also Greeks, Syrians, Kurds, Jews, 
Circassians, Armenians, and other races. 


Physical Features—In the western 
vilayets are the Granicus and Scamander, 
which rise in Mount Ida, 5,750 feet, the 
latter flowing through the plains of Troy ; 
and the Meander, whose winding course to 
the Gulf of Miletus, on the Aegean coast, 
is the classical symbol of purposeless wan- 
dering. 


Government.—The form of government in 
Turkey, before the country was thrown into 
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turmoil by the World War and the suc- 
ceeding peace arrangements, provided for a 
Parliament of two houses. The Senators 
were appointed by the Sultan. The members 
of the House of Deputies were elected by 
an indirect method. The Sultan ruled 
through a Grand Vizier and a cabinet of 
ministers of the executive departments. Mo- 
hammedanism was established as the state 
religion. 


Finance.—The annual budget estimates at 
the close of the World War provided for a 
revenue of some 34,000,000 Turkish pounds 
and an expenditure of some 52,000,000 Tur- 
kish pounds. At the close of the World 
War, the total debt was placed at 465,000,- 
000 Turkish pounds, including 155,000,000 
Turkish pounds for foreign debt and 235,- 
000,000 Turkish pounds for war debt. The 
normal pre-war foreign exchange gave the 
Turkish pound a value of $4.40 in United 
States currency; it was divided into 100 
gold piasters. 


The most recent statistics available 
showed about 16,500,000 acres under culti- 
vation in Asiatic Turkey, chiefly under 
cereals. The soil is fertile, but agriculture 
is quite primitive. The tobacco crop is an 
important .one. There are practically no 
manufactures. There are varied and ex- 
zemeeye mineral deposits, but they are little 
worked. 


Production and Industry.—The country is 
rich in minerals, including gold, silver, 
nickel, mercury, copper, iron, lead and coal, 
but its resources are almost entirely unde- 
veloped ; the forests of the northern moun- 
tains contain pine, fir, cedar, oak and beech 
and the lower slopes and plains of the wes 
produce figs, olives and grapes in abun- 
dance, while fruit trees flourish in the 
north. Cereals, cotton, rice and tobacco 
are cultivated, and buffaloes, camels, horses, 
sheep and goats form the principal wealth 
of the inhabitants. Carpets, rugs and cot- 
tons and mohair and silk stuffs are manu- 
factured. Coffee, textiles and other manu- 
factures, petroleum and salt are the prin- 
cipal imports. The Anatolian Railways, 
built by German enterprise, run from the 
eoast to Angora, to Brusa, and to Konia, 
whence an extension is being built as a sec- 
tion of the Bagdad line (see Mesopotamia). 
There are also English and French lines in 
the west; these railways hage given a great 
impetus to the trade of Anatolia. 


Oommerce.—In the last pre-war year, 
Turkey imported goods valued at $180,000,- 
000, and exported goods valued at $90,000,- 
000. The imports, in order of value, eame 
chiefly from Great Britain, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Germany, Russia, France, Italy, Rou- 
mania, Egypt, United States. The exports, © 
in order of value, went chiefly to Great 
Britain, France, Austria-Hungary, Egypt, 
United States, Germany. 


In the most recent calendar year for which’ 
figures are available, the United States im- 
ported from Turkey in Europe goods valued 
at $11,176,999 and exported thither goods 
valued at borate =e and imported from 
Turkey in Asia goods valued at $28,589,937, 
exporting thither goods valued at $10,916,- 
885. In order of value, the most valuable 
goods exported to European Turkey were 
cotton manufactures; sugar; breadstuffs: 
leather ; meat products and to Asiatic Tur- 
key,—mineral oils; cotton manufactures : 
eye goods; sugar; iron and steel goods ; 
alcohol. ; 


History—The Ottoman Turks a 
scended from Asiatic tribes, who mie nee 
westward under the pressure of the Monsei 
invasion, and spread from Asia Minor into 


Turkey 


southeast Hurope at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The Turks captured 
Constantinople in 14538, and spread over 
the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, their 
name of Osmanli, or Ottoman Turks, being 
derived from Othman, or Osman, a notable 
Turkish leader in the thirteenth century. 
Early _in the sixteenth century the Otto- 
man Empire was spread over’ Hgypt and 
northern Africa, and penetrated northward 
into Hungary, a great part of which was 
incorporated with the Turkish dominions 
until 1699, when the Peace of Carlowitz 
freed the country from Turkish rule. In 
the nineteenth century the outlying Afri- 
can dominions, with the exception of Tri- 
poli, broke away from their suzerain, or 
were occupied by other Powers, and in the 
latter part of the century the northern 
states of the Balkan Peninsula asserted 
their independence, under guarantees of the 
Christian Powers, 


The revolution of 1908-1909 aimed at the 
restoration of the constitution granted in 
1876, but withdrawn by the Sultan in 1877, 
from which date the rule of the Sultan was 
a despotism, tempered only by religious ob- 
servances and the fear of a popular rising 
or of intervention by other Powers. The 
1876 constitution, restored on July 23, 1908, 
consists of a monarchy and of an Assem- 
bly of two houses. During the process of 
constitutional reforms, which drove the Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid (1876-1908) from the 
throne, war broke out between Italy and 
Turkey, and Tripoli and Benghazi were 
ceded to Italy under the Treaty of Ouchy. 
These events were followed in the autumn 
of 1912 and early months of 1913 by a dis- 
astrous war with the States of the Balkan 
League (Bulgaria, Montenegro, Servia, and 
Greece). At the outbreak of hostilities the 
European dominions of Turkey extended 
westward to the Adriatic and northward to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, thus including the dis- 
tricts known as Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Albania. By the Treaty of London (1913), 
the northwestern boundary of European 
Turkey was a line drawn from Enos, on 
the Adriatic coast, to Midia on the Black 
Sea, thus excluding Adrianople, which had 
capitulated (after a long siege) to the Bul- 
garian forces. At the outbreak of the sec- 
ond Balkan war (in which Servia and 
Greece were aided against Bulgaria by Ru- 
mania), Turkey took advantage of the mili- 
tary difficulties of Bulgaria and reoccupied 
Adrianople, thus recovering a part of the 
lost dominions. (See Balkan ars.) For 
Turkey’s part in the World War, see World 
War. 


Turkey: 
American citizens— ‘ 
Agreement respecting rights of, in, 
proclaimed, 4231, 4344. 

Discussedy=4244, 4405. 

Emigration of, to, for purpose of 
acquiring lands referred to, 3661. 

Injuries inflicted upon in, referred 
to, 6090, 6147. 

Privileges accorded, in, 4920. 

Steps taken for protection of, in, 
referred to, 4321, 4627. 

Treatment of religious and educa- 


tional establishments of, in, dis-- 


cussed, 5752, 6070, 6147. 
American college at Scutari exempted 
from taxation, 6070. f 
American missionaries in, protection 

for and treatment of, discussed, 
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4627, 5090, 5872, 5962, 6069, 6147. 

Anatolia College partially destroyed 
by mobs in, and indemnity paid for 
discussed, 5872. 

Arabian horses brought by Charles 
Rhind from, referred to, 1099. 

Armenia and, relations between, dis- 
cussed, 8909. 

Armenia and, boundary between, to 
be fixed by President Wilson, 8854, 
8881. 

Armenians persecuted by. 
menians. ) 

Autonomy to be granted nationalities 

under, 8401, 8425. 
Peace Resolution of Congress does 
not provide for, 8851. 

Boundaries of, to be changed, 8731, 
8840, 8854, © 

Capitulations of, 4602, 4664. 

Claims of United States against, dis- 
cussed, 6148, 6337. 

Commercial relations with, 1732. 
(See also Black Sea.) 

Constantinople occupancy by, con- 
demned, 8840. 

Consular courts of the United States 
in, discussed, 3352. 

Consuls of United States in, exequa- 

tur to, refused, 6070, 6092, 6148. 
Investigation of atrocities com- 
mitted on Armenians by, dis- 
cussed, 5989, 6069. 
Referred to, 6090. . 
Relieved of judicial. powers, dis- 
cussed, 4192. 

Dardanelles must be international- 
ized, 8425. 

Embassy to Sultan of, 7496. 

Europe must be freed from, 8840. 

Expulsion of Greeks from Constanti 
nople, referred to, 2774. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4258, 4296. 

German domination over, must end, 
8401. 

Immigration of citizens of United 
States into. (See Immigration.) 

Invasion of, by Russia. ( See Wars, 
Foreign. ) 

Jurisdictional rights of United. States 
in, discussed, 4715, 5472, 6337. 

Kemalist faction in, referred to, 8909. 

Massacre by Turks in Bulgaria, re- 
ferred to, 4376. 

Nationalities under. (See Autonomy, 
above.) 

Naturalization treaty with, referred 

to, 4258, 5398. ; 
‘Questions regarding, discussed, 
4920, 5089, 5872, 5962, 6337, 6379. 
Treatment by, of naturalized cit- 
jzens of United States of Ar- 
menian origin, referred to, 6095. 


(See Ar- 
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Peace treaty with, discussed, 8839, 
8841, 8910, 8916. 

People of, to be helped, 8618. 

Progress in, 7414. 

Relations with, 4826, 6379. 

Sultan Mehmed V, accession of,.7414. 


Sultan of— 
Death of, referred to, 1750. 
Visit of Agent of, to United States, 

referred to, 2655. 

Tariffs of, revision of, participated in, 
by United States, 4759. 

Territory taken from, after World 
War, administration of, discussed, 
8877. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 

cussed by President— 

Grant, 4258, 4296. 

Jackson, 1067, 1093, 1114, 1127, 

1137, 1138; 1157. 

Lincoln, 3272, 3329. 
Construction of, referred to, 3997. 
Referred to, 1093. 

Termination of, 4357. 

Sought by, 4920. 

Troops of, in World War, view of, 
opposite 8288. 

War with— 

Germany, neutrality in, 8014. 
Greece, hope for the independence 
of latter entertained by United 

States, 762, 786, 828, 875, 950. 
Italy, neutrality in, 8065. 

Russia, discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., 973. 
Hayes, 4418. 
Neutrality preserved by United 
States in, 4418. 


Threatening aspect of, 762. 
Treaty of peace,referred to, 1008. 
World War, armistice in, correspond- 

ence with, concerning, 8611. 


Turkish Petroleum Company, rights of, 
in Mesopotamia discussed, 8880. 


Turpentine and Rosin Products.—The 
earliest settlers in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas extracted pitch and tar by charring 
wood under sod in kilns and pits. As in 
those ,days pitch and tar were used almost 
entirely in ship-building, they were called 
naval stores, by which name they and tur- 
pentine and rosin are still known. Today, 
however, spirits of turpentine and rosin are 
used chiefly as ingredients in paints, oils, 
varnishes, soap, paper, rubber, oilcloth, lino- 
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Turpentine 


leum, wax, lubricants, medicines, etc. The 
replacement of wooden ships by steel to a 
great extent has decreased the demand for 
tar and pitch in recent times. 


A recent report of the Census Bureau 
gives figures for the production of turpen- 
tine and rosin products in the United 
States. The report covers the industry be- 
fore the demands for putting all industries 
upon a war basis had produced abnormal 
conditions in the American business world, 
so that the adjoining figures give a picture 
of the industry in its normal condition. 


The statistics show that the greatest 
source of outlay is wages. The decrease in 
the number of establishments in recent years 
is due first to the decrease in the supply of 
the long leaf pine and secondly to the ten- 
dency to concentration in large establish- 
ments in the industry. 


The increase in capital indicated is due 
to the development of new territory, the re- 
placement of the old box system of collect- 
‘Ing the gum by the more efficient but more 
costly cup system, and the increased cost of 
purchasing turpentine rights, 

The price of turpentine decreased from 
$.4365 per gallon in 1909 to $.39 in the re- 
port year. During the same time the price 
of rosin decreased from $3.85 a barrel to 
$3.58. 

In 1850, the industry was located chiefly 
in eastern North Carolina. In 1880, South 
Carolina took the lead, to be succeeded in 
1890 and 1900 by Georgia. In _ recent 
years, Florida has taken the lead in produc- 
tion, and North Carolina has’ fallen to last 
place. In the report year, 44144% of the 
wage-earners in this industry were employed 
in Florida, which produced 4514%4% of the 
value of the products in the entire indus- 
try. The corresponding figures for Georgia 
were 26% and 22%. 


There were 2,926 proprietors and firm 
officials in the industry in the report year, 
with 34,817 as the average number of wage- 
earners. The greatest activities in the -in- 
dustry are in spring and summer. 


In the report year, 552 establishments 
were owned by individuals, as compared with 
599 in 1909. 221 were owned oy corpora- 
tions, as compared with 196 in 1909, while 
other forms of ownership were represented 
in 621 firms, as compared with 790 in 1909. 
The establishments owned by individuals 
produced 22144% of the value of the entire 
output as compared with 27% in 1909. The 
establishments owned by corporations pro- 
ducd 40% of the value of the entire output 
in foe eenaes year, aS compared with 24% 
in i 


There was one establishment employing 
more than 500 wage-earners, 7 employing 
between 250 and 500, 20 between 100 and 
250, T7 between 50 and 100, 419 between 
20 and 50, and 652 less than 20. 


In 1909, only 12% of the crops were 
worked by the cup system, but in the report 
year 65% were so worked. The timber is 
usually worked 4 or 5 years, and then 
allowed to rest for a similar period to re- 
store its vitality. 


Report Year 


Number Establishments........... 1,394 
Persons Engaged «cle cle» seve va 38,294 - 
Wa pibale ciate Myc seaes anbebsbeaine Sexls) uysr aunts $20,744,872 
Salaries and Wages................ 10,017,385 
Ment anal Axes jnase ween ve cwromenie 192,027 
Cost of Materials. 0.2 neds oe: ces 5,535,561 
eVeluieio£ Products cn. evs eee vei se « eroxe 20,990,191 
Gals. Spirits of Turpentine Produced. 26,980,981 
Barrels , (280 Ibs. gross) Rosin Prod, 


2,885,077 


1909 1904 1899 
1,585 1,287 1,503 
44,524 37,526 45,945 
$12,400,978 $ 6,961,185 $11,847,495 
11,018,750 9,534,922 9,172,177 
193,617 62,502 9,632 
4,910,838 3,774,637 6,186,492 
25,295,017 23,937,024 20,344,888 
28,988,954 30,687,051 37,733,500 
! 3,263,857 3,508,347 4,348,894 


‘ Turtle 


Turtle Mountain Indians. 
Tribes.) 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., bill to provide for pur- 
chase of site and erection of public 
building at, vetoed, 5521. 

Tuscany.—A compartimento of the King- 

dom of Italy. Tuscany corresponds nearly 

to the ancient Etruria. It was ruled by 
the Romans, Goths, Byzantine Greeks, Lom- 
bards, and Franks. 
disintegrated about the eleventh century, 
but was afterwards erected into the Grand 

Duchy of Tuscany. After several changes 

in its government it was taken by France 

and became a part of that cduntry about 

1808, and was restored to the Hapsburg- 

Lorraine line in 1814. Tuscany was an- 

nexed by Italy in 1860. (See Italy.) 


Tuscany: 
Treaty with France, 185. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on; 
suspended by proclamation, 1452. 
Tuscarora Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Tutuila. (See Samoan Islands.) 


Twenty-Cent Piece—A silver coin of 
United States of the weight of 77.16 grains. 
It was authorized in 1875 and designed 
principally for use in the Pacific states. It 
was a legal tender to the amount of $5. 
Coinage of it was discontinued in 1878. 


Two-Cent Piece—A bronze coin of the 
United States of the weight of 96 grains. 
It was first issued in 1864, and was the 
first coin to bear the motto “In God we 
trust.’”” It was legal tender to the amount 
of 25 cents. Coinage of the 2-cent piece 
was discontinued in 1872. 


Two-Penny Act.—A law passed in 1755 
by the Virginia assembly. The principal 
medium of exchange had up to this time 
been tobacco, it being considered more 
substantial than the paper money of the 
Colony. Under the provisions of the two- 
penny act, or option law, all debts pay- 
able, in tobacco were made _ payable, 
at the debtor’s option, in money of the Col- 
ony at the rate of 16s. 8d. per hundred- 
weight of tobacco. This was equivalent to 
2d. a pound. On appeal to the Crown the 
law was vetoed. 


Tygris, The, detention of, admitted by 
Great Britain, 2111. 


Tyler and Luckett (assignees), act for 
relief of, vetoed, 4334. 


Tyler, John.—April 6, 1841-March 3, 
1845. - 

Fourteenth Ad istration—continued— 
Whig. 

Harrison died April 4, 1841; Vice-Presi- 
dent Tyler took oath of office April 6. 
cretary of State— 

vr Daniel TWrevster (continued). 

Hugh S. Legaré. 
Abel P. Upshur. 
John Nelson (acting). 
John C. Calhoun. 


Secretary of the Treasury— 
Thomas Ewing (continued). 
Walter Forward. 

Caleb Cushing. 
‘John C. Spencer. 
George M. Bibb. 

Secretary of War— 

John Bell (continued). 


(See Indian 
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It became completely~ 


Tyler 


John McLean (declined appointment). 
James M. Porter (rejected. by eed 
John C. Spencer, 
William Williams. 
ey of we Navy— 

eorge E. Badger (continued). 
at Duehur. : 

avi enshaw (rejected by S te), 
Thomas W. Gilmer” ates” 
John Y. Mason. 


Postmaster-General— 
Francis Granger (continued). 
Charles A. Wickliffe. 
Attorney-General— 
John J. Crittenden (continued). 
Hugh S. Legaré. 
John Nelson. 


John Tyler was elected Vice-President 
by an electoral vote of 234—equal to that 
received by President Harrison: He suc- 
ceeded to the position of President on the 
death of President Harrison, which oc- 
curred in a little more than one month after 
his inauguration. As this was the first 
break in the Presidential office since the 
organization of the Government, some dis- 
pute arose as to Tryler’s title. Leading 
statesmen of both parties were actively dis- 
cussing whether he was President or only 
Acting President. But Tyler settled the 
question for all time by signing his first 
Inessage, “John Tyler, President.’’ 


_Party Affiliation—tIn the early part of 
his political career, Tyler was a _ strong 
supporter of President Madison’s policies. 
In 1811 he opposed in the Virginia Assem- 
bly the recharter of the first Bank of the 
United States.’ As a member of Congress 
he was a_ strict constructionist; voted 
against Calhoun’s internal improvement 
bill, the Missouri compromise, and protec- 
tive tariff. In the Senate he opposed the 
“tariff of abominations” (1828). In 1832 
he supported Jackson as the least objec- 
tionable candidate, but this support was 
only temporary. His nomination to the 
Vice-Presidency with Harrison was an ef- 
fort to secure for the ticket the assistance 
of the dissatisfied Democrats. 


Finance.—The great financial event of 
President Tyler’s administration was his fa- 
mous struggle with the Whig majorities in 
Congress over the Fiscal Bank and Fiscal 
Corporation, both of which measures he ve- 
toed. In ‘his opening message (page 1896) 
he recounted the history of the. United 
States Bank, the sub-treasury system of 
President Van Buren, and other financial 
aspects. He uttered a note of warning to 
Congress which passed unheeded. He said: 
“T shall be ready to concur with you in 
the adoption of such system as you may 
propose, reserving to myself the ultimate 
power of rejecting any measure which 
may, in my view of it, conflict with the 
Constitution or otherwise jeopard the pros- 
perity of the country, a power which I 
could not part with, even if I would, but 
which I will not believe any act of yours 
will call into requisition.’” Both houses 
passed, and the President signed, a bill to 
abolish Van Buren’s' sub-treasury plan. 
The fight for the national bank then came 
on. resident Tyler had always main- 
tained that the Federal Government had 
no Constitutional right to establish a na- 
tional bank within a state without first 
having obtained the consent of that state. 
Both houses passed an act incorporating a 
bank of the United States without provid- 
ing for the consent of the states, and the 
President vetoed it. It failed to secure the 
necessary two-thirds vote and died. The 
“fiscal corporation” bill was then brought 
forward incorporating such a bank in the 
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Tyler 


District of Columbia, with power to estab- 
lish branches in other states. Pressure of 
all kinds was brought to bear upon the 
President to compel him to either sign this 
bill or to resign. But he was neither to be 
hoodwinked nor bullied. The bill passed 
both houses in September, 1841; but the 
President promptly vetoed it. Whereupon 
the majority of his Cabinet resigned, eb- 
ster alone remaining. No hoped-for em- 
barrassment followed, for the President 
promptly filled the vacancies, and his nomi- 
nations were at once confirmed. The great 


effect of the undoubted victory which Tyler * 


won was the death-blow to paternal gov- 
ernment. 


Public Debt.—The public debt of the 
United States during the Tyler adminis- 
tration stood as follows: Jan. 1, 1842, $20,- 
601,226.28; 18438, $32,742,922.00; 1844, 
$23,461,652.50; 1845, $15,925,303.01. 

Tariff—iIn the second year of Tyler’s 
administration the strife between Congress 
and the President was_renewed. Instead 


of the bank question, the,tariff formed the. 


matter of dispute. The importations were 
insufficient to supply the Government with 
means, and the reduction of duties by the 
- compromise tariff had been so great that 
there was not money enough to meet the 
expenses. A bill was passed restoring the 
high protective tariff of 1833 and provid- 
ing that the surplus revenues that were 
sure to accrue therefrom should be divided 
among the states. The President vetoed 
this bill on the ground that the compromise 
tariff provided that the protective tariff 
should come to an end in 1842, and be- 
cause of the provision for distributing the 
surplus. Congress then framed another 
bill based on a tariff for revenue plan, 
with an incidental provision for protection 
and distribution. The President gave great 
offence to Congress by vetoing this Dill 
also. There were threats of impeachment 
for unwarrantable assumption of author- 
ity; but the Whigs were afraid to go 
before the people ‘for election in the au- 
tumn without settling the tariff, and they 
were obliged to pass a Dill without the 
distributing clause. This the President 
promptly signed. Later, an attempt was 
made to pass the distributing clause .in a 
separate bill, but the President vetoed 
that. In the next Congress, the Whig 
majority of 25 was replaced by a Demo- 
eratic majority of 61. 

Internal Improvements.—Congress passed 
two bills for river and harbor improve- 
ments, one for the eastern part of the coun- 
try, and the other for the Mississippi sec- 
tion. The eastern bill President Tyler ve- 
toed (page 2183); the Mississippi bill he 
signed. The discrimination was on the 
ground that the Mississippi was a great 
national highway, a therein differed from 
all other rivers, an@ was on that account 
a feature for the consideration of the Fed- 
eral’ Government. An attempt to override 
the President’s veto in this matter was 
not successful. 


Tyler, John: 

Annexation of Texas, discussed by. 
(See Texas.) 

Annual messages of, 1927, 2047, 2110, 
2187. 

Appointing power of President, dis- 
cussed by, 1903, 1958. 

Biographical sketch of, 1888. 

Commissioner from Virginia to confer 
with President in effort to prevent 
war, 3193. 
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Day of fasting and prayer recom- 

mended by, in consequence of death 

of President William Henry Harri- 
son, 1887. 


Death of President William Henry 
Harrison announced to, 1877. 

Discretionary power of President over 
nominations, removals, and other 
acts, discussed by, 1903, 1941, 1958, 
2073, 2080. 

Dorr’s Rebellion, discussed by, and 
correspondence regarding, 2136, 
2139, 2160. 

Exchequer plan of, recommended by, 
2057, 2119. 

Finances discussed by, 1895, 1916, 
1934, 1955, 1959, 2052, 2057, 2079, 
2117, 2119, 2199. 

Foreign policy, discussed by, 1890, 
2049, 2064, 2160, 2169, 2171, 2176, 
2190, 2193, 2206. 

Hawaiian Islands, independence of, 
desired by United States, and con- 
trol over, ‘must not pass to foreign 
power, 2064. 

Inaugural address of, 1889. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
2183. 

Large standing army unnecessary in 
time of peace, 191. 

Medium of exchange diserssed, 1897, 
1935, 2119. 

Monroe Doctrine reasserted by, 2065. 

Oath of office administered to, 1886. 

Peace with all the world the true 
foundation of our policy, 2050. 

Pocket vetoes of, 2108, 2182. 

Portrait of, 1887. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments, discussed by, 1916, 1921, 
1941, 2036, 2043, 2183. 

Proclamations of— 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
2220. 

Military expedition against Can- 
ada, 1925. 

Prostration in business, referred to 
by, 2057. 

Protest of, to action of House in 
adopting report assailing official 
conduct of, 2043. 

Request of House for information in 
possession of, refused, 1958, 2073, 
2080. 

Signature of, to Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty, 2026. 

Special session message of, 1898. 

State banks, measures should be 
adopted respecting creation of, 
1899. 

State of the Union, discussed by, 1927, 
2047, 2110, 2187. 

Subtreasury system, discussed. by, 
1898, 2060. 


Tyler 


System of government, discussed by, 

2188. 

Tariff discussed by, 1944, 1961, 2033, 

2036, 20538, 2119. 

Texas, relations with, discussed by, 

(See Texas.) 

Veto messages of— 

Appropriating proceeds of sales of 
public lands, reasons for applying 
pocket veto, 2078. 

- Improvement of rivers and harbors, 
2183. 
Incorporating Fiscal Bank, 1916. 
Incorporating Fiscal Corporation, 
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Payment of Cherokee certificates, 
reasons for applying pocket veto, 
2182. 

Revenue cutters and steamers, 2219, 

Tariff bills, 2033, 2036. 

Protest of President against ac- 
tion of House in adopting re- 
port assailing his conduct re- 
specting, 2043. 

Testimony in contested - election 
cases, reasons for applying pocket 
veto, 2108. 

War between Texas and Mexico, dis- 
cussed by. (See Wars, Foreign.) 
Warehousing system recommended by, 

2053, 2119. 


Uganda 


Uganda.—A British protectorate in east 


central Africa. The total area is about 
110,000 square miles, including more than 
15,000 square miles of lakes. The total 
population is about 3,400,000. In a recent 
year, exports amounted to $6,000,000, 
chiefly cotton, coffee, hides and skins and 
ivory. There are more than 1,550 miles of 
telegraph in the protectorate. 


Ukraine.—The name loosely applied to 


southern Russia from Poland to the Sea of 
Azov and the region of the Don River. The 


literal translation of ‘‘Ukraine’” is “border- * 


land.”’ The Ukrainians are _ generally 
known also .as Little Russians, and the 
Ukraine as Little Russia; and the section of 
the Ukrainian stock which lived before the 
World War in Galicia, in Austria, was 
known as Ruthenes, 


The extent to which the Ukrainians dif- 
fer ethnologically from the Great Russians, 
the dominant race of Russia, and the ex- 
tent to which the Ukrainian language dif- 
fers from Russian are matters of dispute. 


Strictly speaking, Ukrainia in Russia had an~ 


extent of about 200,000 square miles, but 
the total territory claimed by the Ukrain- 
ians, including sections of other ‘countries 
inhabited predominantly by the Ukrainians, 
is more than 300,000 square miles in ex- 
tent. The Ukrainians number about 32,000,- 
000. Most of them belong to the Ukrainian 
Orthodox church, which is closely akin to 
the Greek Catholic or Russian Orthodox. 


The Ukraine is predominantly agricul- 
tural, but the agricultural methods are still 
extremely primitive. The crops are varied, 
but wheat and other grains are especially 
abundant. After the Russian Revolution, the 
peasants gained control of the land. There 
are rich mineral deposits, especially iron and 
manganese, and one rich coal-field, in the 
Donetz basin. The petroleum deposits in the 
Galician region are extremely prolific and 
valuable. 


Odessa on the Black Sea is the main sea- 
port, but the capital and principal town is 
Kiev. 


History.—From the ninth century, when a 
loose union of states in the Ukraine rep- 
resented probably the highest form of civil- 
ization existing at that time in the ter- 
ritory known to-day as Russia, until the 
present, Ukrainian history has been the 
history of a race which has kept alive its 
national unity in spite of cruel persecu- 
tion. In the eleventh century from the in- 
yading Tartar hordes, later from the Poles, 
in whose country Ukraine was long incor- 
porated, and finally from the Russians, who 
had gained complete possession of the coun- 
try in 1793 when the final partition of 
Poland took place (except Galicia, which 
fell to Austria), the Dkrainians have suf- 
fered extreme oppressign and discrimination. 


In the nineteenth fentury, the Russian 
government spared few efforts to Russify 
the Ukraine. The native language fell un- 
der rigid and cruelly enforced restrictions, 
the considerable Ukrainian culture was 
stamped out, there was general Russian 
colonization and the leaders of the Ukrain- 
ian nationalistic feeling were exiled. But 
around the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the movement for separate Ukrainian 
eulture and political autonomy was revived, 
and persisted, in spite of persecution, on 
into the twentieth century. The first Duma 
had 63 Ukrainian representatives, 40 of 
whom were formed into a political unit 

-for national independence, and the_same 
situation was presented in the second Duma. 

This was the situation of the Ukraine 
in European politics when the European, 
War broke out. Not only were the Little 
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Russians the hereditary foes of Russia, but 
also the Russian espousal of the cause of 
a restored Poland was in violation of the 
Ukraine’s hopes for independence; so that 
Ukrainian sympathies were largely with the 
Central Powers. Although with the out- 
break of the Russian Revolution in March, 
1917, much of the hostility of Ukraine to- 
ward Russia ended, yet that occurrence 
was seized naturally as a godsend to the 
movement: for Ukrainian national and cul- 
tural independence. Indeed, several months 
before, Ukraine had responded to the Allies” 
statement that autonomy for subject minor 
nationalities was one of their war aims with 
a demand that this principle be applied to 
the Little Russians, 


With the Russian Revolution in March, 
1917, the movement for Ukrainian indepena- 
ence gained headway, and on November 21, 
1917, only several days after the Bolshevist 
Revolution in Russia, Russian Ukraine 
proclaimed its independence. Austrian 
Ukraine followed suit about one year later. 
In December, 1918, a provisional govern- 
ment was established. There were many 
disputes and some armed conflicts with 
the Bolshevist government concerning 
Ukraine’s right to independence, and th 
Bolshevist government opposed the separate 
peace which the Ukraine made with th” 
Central Powers several weeks before Russia 
made peace in the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 
In 1919 and 1920, the Ukraine was in 
armed conflict with both the Poles and the 
Bolsheviki, and was overrun on _ several 
occasions by the armies of its opponents. 
In 1921, it was not yet clear what the ulti- 
mate fate of Ukraine would be, although 
eh ob ely part had been assigned to Po- 
and. 


Ukrainians: 
Contribution day for, 8273. 
Included within Poland to extent of 
3,000,000, 8837. 


Umatilla, The, rewards to Osette In- 
dians for rescuing, recommended, 
4803. 


Uncle Sam.—A personification of the Unit- 
ed States Government. Several explanations 
have been given as to the origin of this ex- 
pression, but the most plausible is the fol- 
lowing: During the War of 1812 Elbert 
Anderson, an army contractor, bought large 
quantities of provisions for the Army and 
had them shipped to himself at Troy, N. 
Y. The shipping mark was “BE. A.’’ above 
and ‘‘U. 8.” below. One of the inspectors 
at Troy was Samuel Wilson, popularly 
known as “Uncle Sam” Wilson. A work- 
man was asked the meaning of the in- 
itials “‘U. S.,, which at that time were 
rarely used as an abbreviation for the Unit- 
ed States. The prompt reply was ‘‘Elbert 
Anderson and Unele Sam,” referring to 
Sam Wilson. This interpretation became 
current among the workmen, many of whom 
afterwards enlisted and communicated the 
explanation to their comrades from all parts 
of the country as the mystic cipher elic- 
ited inquiry. The story went the rounds 
of the press and ‘‘Uncle Sam” became the 
popular appellation of the Government. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—A novel written in 
1851 by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Its suc- 
cessful purpose was to show the evils of 
slavery, and its wide popularity contributed 
greatly to the abolition sentiment. 
Uncompahgre Reservation, bill to 
change boundaries of, vetoed, 5522. 


UndergroundR.R. 


Underground Railroad.—A name common- 
ly applied before the Civil War to an ar- 
rangement whereby fugitive slaves were 
assisted to escape to Canada. The idea 
originated in some one of the northern 
states, and the plan consisted in harboring 
fugitives during the day and at night con- 
ducting them to the next ‘“‘station’’ till 
they finally reached the border line. This 
“railroad’’ had many branches and the 
stations were a night’s journey apart. The 
rincipal routes were from Kentucky across 
irginia and Ohio, and from aryland 
through Pennsylvania and New York. This 
system of aiding epee} slaves was par- 
tially organized in 1838, but did not attain 
its highest activity until the passage of the 
fugitive-slave law, about 1850. 


Underwood Tariff Act.—The Tariff Act 
passed in 1913. (See Tariff.) 

Unemployment Insurance.—Une m plo y- 
ment may be of various kinds. There is 
that of the unskilled worker, dependent 
upon the fiuctuating demand for his kind of 
services, and the first to be thrown out of 
work in slack times. There is that due to 
the seasonal nature of the workman’s call- 


ing. There is that due to the fact that the 


worker is trained for a calling which .is 
dying out or in which machinery is taking 
the place of manual labor. There is that 
due to the fact that women and children, 
or cheaper immigrant labor, have entered 
the field. There is that due to the fact 
that the worker is more unemployable than 
unemployed. And there is that due to a 
depression in industry and a consequent de- 
crease generally in the demand for labor. 


From whatever species of unemployment, 
however, the worker may be _ suffering, 
society has come more and more to realize 
that the causes for his condition, even 
those which may be due to personal inefii- 
ciency, are social rather than individual 
causes ; and that the responsibility for alle- 
viating the distress due to unemployment is 
the responsibility of society. From this 
fact arose the movement for unemployment 
insurance, which attracted general attention 
in the United States for the first time in the 
depression of 1914, 


On the Continent of Europe, most of the 
unemployment insurance is handled by local 
bodies. The most popular form seems to 
be the so-called Ghent system, in which 
trade unions which give unemployment 
benefits to their members are subsidized by 
the authorities. In 1911, Great Britain ap- 

lied unemployment insurance to the build- 
ng and construction trades, covering about 
2,250,000 workmen. In 1916 occurred a 
temporary extension of the principle to 
other trades, notably those concerned with 
munitions and other kinds of war materials 
manufacture. On November 8, 1920, a new 
Unemployment Insurance Act came into op- 


eration, of which the salient features are 


as follows, including amendments as of 
March 8, 1921: 


Those Covered.—All covered by health 
insurance (q. v.), except outworkers, do- 
mestic and agricultural workers, and those 
employed under conditions which make un- 
employment insurance unnecessary. Per- 
sons over 70 insurable, except those covered 
by old age pensions (q. v.). It was ex- 
pected that altogether more than 12,000,000 
workers would be thus protected against 
unemployment, including most of those 
earning less than $1,225 annually. 

Oontributions—From employer, employee 
and state, ‘the first giving 6d, for men of 
18 and over, 5d. for women of 18 and over 
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83d. for boys and 214d. for girls of 16 
and under 18. The second gives 5d. in the 
case of a man, 4d, in the case of a woman, 
214d. in the case of a boy and 2d. in the 
ease of a girl. (1d, equals two cents in 
United States currency.) The state contrib- 
utes 23,d. for men, 24,d.for women and pro- 
portionate amounts for boys and girls. The 
payments are made through special stamps 
affixed to unemployment books issued to 
employed persons through the employment 
pecnenece These payments are made week- 
y- 

Benefits —15s. weekly for men and 12s. 
weekly for women. (1s. equals 24 cents 
in United States currency.) Contributors 
under 18 entitled to half the full rate. 
Maximum payment, 26 weeks in any one 
insurance year (after July, 1922). 


Eligibility. Besides the provision for an- 
nual salary under $1,225, the worker must 
prove that he is available for work and 
cannot find it, is not out on strike, has not 
lost his employment through misconduct on 
his part, or voluntarily, and has kept up 
his contributions. 


However, a person is not rendered in- 
eligible if he refuses to accept a position in 
an establishment where there is a labor 
dispute or where the wages are lower or 
the conditions of work worse than those to 
which he has been accustomed, or in a dis- 
trict at a wage or in conditions of employ- 
ment less favorable than those generally 
recognized in that district by agreements be- 
tween unions and employers, or than those 
generally recognized in that district by good 
employers. 

Refund.—Insured contributors who have 
made 500 contributions on reaching the age 
of 60 are entitled to a refund of the amount 
of their contributions with interest, less 
any benefit paid, 

Special Schemes.— Arrangements are 
made for industries of their volition to set 
up special schemes under this act, giving 
equal or superior advantages, 

The British trade unions seem, on the 
whole, to have opposed these provisions, on 
the grounds that they were merely pallia- 
tive, and did not attempt to decrease unem- 
ployment; that the relief granted was in- 
adequate; that the relief might be admin- 
istered by non-fradeunion societies; that 
the discrimination between men and women 
was unfair; and that there was no allow- 
ance for the number of dependents. 

In the United States, practically the only 
form of unemployment insurance at the 
present time is that of the trade unions and 
other voluntary, often fraternal, societies. 


Unie, island of, disposition of, 8837. 


Union Army of 1861-5, Societies of. 
(See Societies of the Union Army of 
1861-5.) 


Union Flags, return of Confederate and 
to respective States, recommended, 
5163. \ 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 


Union Labor Party.—A successor of the 
Greenback party. It was organized at 
Cincinnati Feb. 23, 1887, and promulgated 
a platform embodying the principles of 
the Knights of Labor. In 1891 it united 
with the Farmers’ Alliance and: other ele- 
ments to form the Populist party. 

Union of South Africa,—tThis British do- 
minion at the southern end of Africa ex- 


and 
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tends northward from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Limpopo River on the east, 
separating it from Southern Rhodesia, and 
to the Orange River on the west, separating 
it oe Southwest Africa and Bechuana- 
and. 


History.—The Cape of Good Hope was 
discovered in 1486 by Bartholomew Diaz, 
the commander of one of the many expedi- 
tions sent out by successive Kings of 
Portugal to discover an ocean route to 
India. _ Diaz merely doubled the Cape and 
returned home. Eleven years later, in 
1497, Vasco da Gama not only doubled 
the Cape and landed in what is now 
Natal, but successfully accomplished the 
voyage to India. In 1652 the Netherlands 
East India Company took possession of 
the shores of Table Bay, established a 
fort, and occupied the adjacent lands, in 
order to be always ready with supplies 
for their passing ships. In 1814 the Cape 
was formally ceded to the British Crown. 


Natal derives its name from’ the_ fact 
of its discovery on Christmas Day, 1497, 
by the celebrated Portuguese navigator, 
Vasco da Gama. The first European set- 
tlement was formed (1824) by a party 
of Englishmen, who established themselves 
on the coast where Durban now stands. 
Natal was then a part of the great Zulu 
kingdom. Between 1835 and 1837 another 
settlement was formed by a body of Dutch 
Boers, who came with their wagons over- 
land from the Cape Colony and settled in 
the northern districts, where to this day 
the Boers preponderate. In the year 1843 
Natal was proclaimed British and annexed 
to the Cape Colony. In 1856 it was 
erected into a separate colony, with repre- 


sentative institutions, and in 1893 acquired 


responsible government. 


The Transvaal was formed as the South 
African Republic by parties of Dutch Boers 
from the English colonies who ‘“‘trekked 
into the interior of the continent and 
wrested the land across the Vaal River 
from the native chiefs. The discovery of 
the gold fields within its borders led to 
the settlement of large numbers of for- 
eigners, and eventually to hostilities with 
the British Government. A war of nearly 
three years’ duration was fought with great 
tenacity, and its close was marked by the 
inclusion of the South African Republic 
within the British Empire, “responsible 
government” being granted almost imme- 
diately. (See Boer War.) 


The Orange Free State was founded, in 
much the aie way as the Transvaal, by 


Boer emigrants from Cape Colony, and its 


Physical Features. {The southernmost 
province contains many parallel ranges, 
which rise in steps toward the interior. 
The southwestern peninsula contains the 
famous Table Mountain (3,582 ~ feet), 
while the Great Zwarte Bergen and Lange 
Bergen run in parallel lines from west to 
east of the southern province. Between 
these two ranges and_ the Roggeveld and 
Nieuweveld to the north is the Great Karoo 
Plateau, which is bounded on the east by 
the Sneeuwbergen, containing the highest 
summit in the province (Compassberg, 
7,800 feet). In the east are ranges which 
join the Drakensbergen (11,000 feet), be- 
tween Natal and the Orange Free State. 


The Orange Free State presents a suc- 
cession of undulating grassy plains with 
good pasture-land. Transvaal is also main- 
ly an elevated plateau. The eastern prov- 
ince of Natal has pastoral lowlands and 
rich agricultural land, with the interior ris- 


B-14 


independence was on ft in 1854. 
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ing in terraces as i 
ane nh the southern provy- 


_ The Orange, with its tributar 

is the principal river of the coatie ane 
in the Drakensbergen and flowing into the 
Atlantic between German Southwest Africa 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The Limpopo 
or Crocodile River, in the north, rises in the 
Transvaal and flows into the Indian Ocean 
through Portuguese Hast Africa, Most of 
torrents 


after rain, with parti 
seasons. partially dry beds at other 


Government.—The Union of South A 
is constituted under the South African ee 
paieed by the Parliament of the United 
ingdom on Sept. 20, 1909. 
that Act the 


The Union Government is seized of all 
State property, and the railways, ports, 
harbors, and customs are administered by 
Union Commissioners for the benefit of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The former 
debts of the Provinces are administered 
by and form a first charge upon the funds 
of the Union. Provision is made in the 
Act for the admission to the Union of 
Rhodesia, and for the transfer to the 
Union Government of the administration 
of protected and other native territories. 
The Union was inaugurated by His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Connaught, in 1910. 
The seat of the Government is Pretoria; 
the capital is Cape Town. The Executive 
is vested in a Governor-General appointed 
by the Sovereign, and aided by an. Execu- 
tive Council, with a Legislature of two 
Houses. 


The Senate consists of forty members. 
For ten years after the establishment of 
Union eight are nominated by the Govern- 
or-General in Council and thirty-two are 
elected, eight for each Province. 


The House of Assembly consists of 130 
elected members, fifty-one of whom repre- 
sent the Cape of Good Hope, seventeen 
Natal, forty-five Transvaal, and seventeen 
the Orange Free State. embers of both 
Houses must be British subjects of Buro- 
pean descent. 


The Governor-General administers the 
executive department through a cabinet of 
ministers of state, headed by a premier. He 
has the power to summon, prorogue or dis- 
solve either or both houses. The Assembly 
originates money bills, but may not pass a 
bill for taxation or appropriation unless it 
has been recommended by the Governor- 
General during the session. There are limits 
upon the amendment of money bills by the 
Senate. 

Each province has an_ administrator 
appointed by the Governor-General and an 
elected provincial council. The restriction 
as to European descent does not apply to 
the provincial councils. Their enactments 
are subject to veto of the Governor-Gen- 
eral. Both the English and the Dutch 
languages are official. 

Area and Population—The area of the 
Union of South Africa is 473,096 miles, as 
follows: Cape of Good. Hope, 276,966; Na- 
tal, 35,291; Transvaal, 110,450; Orange 
Free State, 50,389 square miles. The last 
census showed a population of 5,973,394, of 


Union S. Africa: 


whom 1,276,242 were white and 4,697,152 
were colored. There is a preponderance of 
males. The largest towns, with their esti- 
mated populations, are Johannesburg, 275,- 
000 and Cape Town, 195,000. The Cape of 
Good Hope is the most populous province, 
and Orange Free State, the least. 


The last census of occupations showed 
842,000 persons engaged in mining ,; 290,- 
560 in domestic pursuits; 192,424 in agri- 
culture; 143,255 in industry ; 81,627 com- 
mercial; 59,721 professional; miscellaneous 
and unspecified, 15,696. Classed as depend- 
ents, 492,959. White persons engaged in 
the government or defence of South Africa, 
26,258. 


The chief religions represented among the 
white population were: Dutch _ churches, 
693,898; Anglicans, 255,640; Wesleyans, 
80,402 ; Presbyterians, 58,633 ; Roman Cath- 
olics, 53,793; Jews, 46,919. Among the 
non-Europeans, the chief religions repre- 
sented were: Wesleyans, 456,017; Angli- 
cans, 276,849; Dutch churches, 204,702 ; 
Lutherans, 195,308 ; Congregationalists, 
173,982. 


There are some 5,000 schools for whites 
and 2,750 schools for colored, with 275,000 
white and 190,000 colored pupils, and a 
combined teaching staff of almost 20,000. 


Finance.—Recent annual budgets have 
been in the neighborhood of $100,000,000. 
The total gross debt is approximately $850,- 
000,000. 


Production.—Recent figures show an an- 
nual wheat production of 610,000,000 
pounds of wheat and 2,530,000,000 pounds 
of maize. More than 20,000,000 pounds of 
butter and 6,000,000 pounds of cheese are 
produced every year. In a _ recent year, 


exports included 115,000,000 pounds of 
wool, 20,000,000 pounds of mohair, and 
$11,500,000 worth of hides and skins. The 


production of ostrich feathers is an im- 
portant activity. Cotton-growing is on the 
increase, a recent crop being above 800,000 
pounds; more than 100,000 tons of sugar 
are produced annually; and the almost 
5,000 acres under tea produce annually 
more than 5,000,000 pounds of green leaf 
tea. 


A recent industrial census puts the value 
of the annual industrial output at $300,- 
000,000. There were 5,919 factories, with 
total capital of $265,000,000; value of ma- 
terials used, $140,000,000; number per- 
sons employed, 134,000 (50,000 whites) ; 
wages paid annually, $61,000,000. Accord- 
ing to number, the principal industries are 
those concerned with the preparation and 
preservation of foodstuffs and drinks; met- 
als, engineering and cutlery; clothing and 
textile production; and vehicle manufac- 
ture. \ 


The total mineral production from earli- 
est records to a recent year amounted to 
$4,000,000,000, of which $2,775,000,000 was 
represented Dy gold and $915,000,000 by 
diamonds. The other important minerals 
produced are coal, copper and tin. In a 
recent year, the mineral production was 
valued at $260,000,000, of which $190,000,- 
000 represented gold, $38,000,000 repre- 
sented diamonds, $16,000,000 represented 
coal and $5,500,000 represented copper. 


Commerce and OCommunications—iIn a 
recent year, the imports amounted to $198- 
000,000 and the exports to $164,000,000. In 
order of value, the chief imports were cotton 
manufactures, followed by food and drink 
and apparel. The chief exports in order of 
value, and exclusive of specie, were wool, 
diamonds, hides and skins. The imports 
come chiefly from the United Kingdom, fol- 
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United Labor 
lowed by the United States, India and 
Japan. he exports go chiefly to the United 


Kingdom, followed by the United States 
and Japan. In a recent year, the United 
States imported from British South Africa 
goods valued at $20,616,766 and exported 
thither goods valued at $60,939,159. 


The railroads are owned by the state, 
and have a mileage of almost 10,000. There 
are 2,623 post-offices; 16,000 miles of tele- 
graph line, carrying 54,000 miles of wire; 
and 3,215 miles of telephone line, with 130,- 
000 miles of wire. Recent maritime statis- 
tics show more than 1,000 vessels, of 3,000,- 
000 tons net, entering and clearing in the 
overseas trade and 1,775 vessels, of more 
than 2,500,000 tons net, in the coastwise 
trade. 


Union Pacific Railroad, junction of, with 
Central Pacific, illustration, opposite 
3866. (See also Railroads.) 


‘Union Station, Washington, D. C. (See 


illustration opposite page 6503.) 


Union Veteran Legion.—Organized at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 1884, and the Na- 
tional Organization was perfected Noy. 17, 
1886. Encampments are now organized in 
twenty-one states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, numbering 152 encampments. The 
membership is over 20,000. To become a 
member, the applicant must have been an 
officer, soldier, sailor or marine of the 
Union army, navy, or marine corps, during 
the late Civil War, who volunteered prior 
to July 1, 1878. 


‘United Cigar Stores referred to, 7648. 


United Confederate Veterans.—An asso- 


-ciation the objects and purposes of which 


are set forth in the constitution as finally 
adopted at the Houston reunion, May 23, 
1895. It is a federation of all associa- 
tions of Confederate veterans, soldiers and 
sailors. The purposes are the cultivation 
of ties of friendship between those who 
have shared common dangers, sufferings, 
and privations; the encouragement of the 
writing, by the participants therein, of 
narratives, episodes, occurrences, etc., of 
the Civil War; the collection of authentic 
data for an impartial history, and the pres- 
ervation of war records; care for needy 
survivors and their dependents. Member- 
ak is by camps, and numbers about 


United Daughters of the Confederacy. 


—The United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy was organized at Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 
10, 1894. It is composed of the widows, 
wives, mothers, sisters, and lineal female 
descendants of men who seryed the Con- 
federate cause. The objects are to unite, 
and to cultivate ties of friendship among, 
such women, to keep unsullied the record 
of Cie ee = the Civil War, 
o develo outhern r 5 
about 100,000 members. Sp nah 5 Sac 7d 
United Hatters. (See Loewe vs. Law- 
lor, et.al.) 


United Kingdom. (See Great Britain.) 


United Labor Party.—A local political 


party organized in New York City in 1886. 
It nominated Henry George for mayor on 
a platform based upon his theory that 
values arising from the growth of society 
belong to the community as a whole, and 
that therefore land values should bear the 
burden of taxation (see Single Tax), 
a { 
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United Mine Workers of America, 
strike of, denounced, 8797. 


United Sons of Confederate Veterans. 
(See Confederate Veterans, United 
Sons of.) 


United States.—The United States is a 


federal republic consisting of forty-eight 
States and one federal district, besides the 
outlying territories of Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Guam,’ 
Samoa (Tutuila), Wake and other islands, 
Panama Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands. Con- 
tinental United States occupies the south- 
ern portion of the North American Con- 
tinent, between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, in latitude 25°-49° North and 
longitude 67°-124° 30’ West, its northern 
- boundary being Canada and the southern 
boundary Mexico. 

Physicat Features.—The coast-line on 
both oceans has an estimated length of 
about 15,610 miles, 
on the Great Lakes and 5,744 on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The principal river is the Missis- 
sippi-Missouri, traversing the whole coun- 
try from north to south, and having a 
course of 4,500 miles to its mouth in the 
Gulf of Mexico, with many large affluents, 
the chief of which are the Yellowstone, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Ohio, and Red Rivers. 
The rivers flowing into the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans are comparatively small; 
among the former _may be noticed the 


Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, 
vand Savannah; of the latter, the Colum- 
bia, Sacramento, and Colorado. The Mo- 


bile and Colorado of Texas fall into the 
Gulf of Mexico, also the Rio Grande, which 
partly forms the boundary with Mexico. 
The -chain of the Rocky Mountains sepa- 
rates the western portion of the territory 
from the remainder, all communication be- 
ing carried on over certain elevated passes, 
several of which are now traversed by rail- 
roads; west of these, bordering the Pacific 
coast, the Cascade Mountains and Sierra 
Nevada form the outer edge of a high ta- 
ble-land, consisting in great part of stony 
and sandy desert, and in which occurs the 
Great Salt Lake, extending to the Rocky 
Mountains. Eastward the country is a 
vast, gently undulating plain, with a gen- 
eral slope southward towards the marshy 
flats of the Gulf of Mexico, extending to 
the Atlantic, interrupted only by the Alle- 
hany Mountains, in the eastern states. 
Neatly the whole of this plain, from the 
Rocky Mountains to some distance beyond 
the Mississippi, consists of immense tree- 
less prairies. In the eastern states large 
forests of valuable timber, as beech, birch, 
maple, oak, pine, spruce, elm, ash, walnut ; 
and in the south, live-oak, water-oak, mag- 
tulip-tiree, cypress, etc., 


nolia, palmetto, 


still exist, the remnants of the wooded : 


region which formerly extended over all 
the Atlantic slope, but into which great 
inroads have been made by the advance of 
civilization. The Mississippi valley is 
eminently fertile. The mineral kingdom 
roduces in great abundance iron, copper, 
ead, zinc, and aluminum; the non-metallic 
minerals including immense quantities of 
coal, anthracite, petroleum, stone, cement, 
hosphite rock, and salt. Precious metals 
yeeiate gold and silver, raised mainly in 
Colorado, California, and Alaska (gold), and 
Solorado, Montana, Utah and Idaho (sil- 
yer) ; while precious stones are worked in 
great variety, including the turquoise, sap- 
phire, tourmaline, and garnet. 
History.—United States history may be 
said to commence with the colonizing ex- 
peditions from Europe in the sixteenthand 


| 


besides 3,620 miles ° 


United States 


Seventeenth cemiuries; for, although Co- 
lumbus discovered America in the fifteenth 
century (Oct. 12, 1492), no definite Euro- 
pean settlement was attempted until the 
last quarter of the sixteenth contury, when 
England, Holland, Sweden, France,. and 
Spain made determined efforts to bring in- 
to account the potential wealth of the new- 
ly discovered continent. Of these nationali- 
ties the English secured a paramount in- 
fluence amongst the nations of Europe. In 
the seventeenth century a chartered com- 
pany founded Jamestown (1607), and 
mnany Royalist settlements were established 
in the district which had been named Vir- 
ginia, after Queen Elizabeth, in the previ- 
ous century. But step by step with the 
Church and Royalist foundations in the 
south a similar series of Puritan and Sepa- 
ratist centres was established in the north. 
The small band of ‘Pilgrim Fathers” in 
their 180-ton Mayflower, from Southamp- 
ton, England, to Plymouth, Massachusetts 
(1620), was soon followed by a stream of 
well-to-do merchants from Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, and other east coast English towns, 
and New England became rapidly prosper- 
ous. Between these two settlements the 
Dutch had established themselves in New 
Netherlands (1621), and the Swedes in New 
Sweden (1638). Other English foundations 
were Maryland (16382), arolina (1663), 
New York (1664), New Jersey (1665), and 
Pennsylvania (1681). Georgia (1732) was 
the last of the Hnglish settlements. 


The Spaniards began colonizing with the 
second voyage of Columbus, but their settle- 
ments were mostly in Cuba, Haiti, Mexico 
and the islands of the Caribbean Sea and 
in South America. The few colonies planted 
on the main land were never of hardy 
growth. The discoveries of Cabot and Car- 
tier opened the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
to French enterprise, and Champlain found- 
ed Quebee in 1608. Traversing the Great 
Lakes Jesuit missionaries and explorers de- 
scended the Mississippi River and estab- 
lished ‘posts at St. Paul, Dubuque, Kaskas- 
kia, and St. Louis, finally reaching New 
Orleans, thereby confirming the claim of 
France to the whole interior of the country 


A continuous struggle was waged between 
the English and French settlements in 
America, but until the War of 1754-1763 
little part was taken by Great Britain in) 
the actual campaigns. The issue of this 
war décided the fate of America. The 
British Government levied an excise tax 
on many articles in everyday use in the 
colonies. The colonists resisted in arms, 
and bloodshed ensued at the first engage- 
ment at Lexington, April 19, 1775, and 
continued until the.Capitulation of York- 
town; Oct. 19, 1781, when Lord Corn- 
wallis surrendered with the whole of his 
forces to General Pek tis! feat g When peace 
was concluded, Sept. , 1783, between 
America and Great Britain, no vestige of 
territory over which the dispute had raged 
remained under British rule. On July A, 
1776, the delegates of the various American 
colonies adopted. the Declaration _of Inde- 
pendence. See Revolutionary War and 
the various battles.) 


The Declaration of Independence (q. v-) 
was followed by the framing of a Constitu- 
tion, which was_ratified in 1787 to 1796 
by the thirteen Original States (Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Con- 
necticut,’ Massachusetts, Mar land, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, New 
York, "North Carolina, and Rhode Island). 
(See Admission of States.) This Constitu- 
tion established a legislature of two houses, 
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and vested the executive power in an elec- The Mexican War, th iv 

tive President; and on April 30, 1789, Spanish-American War and the Weed War 
Sal Se re sbing ton entered office as the are described under separate headings. 

Tst of a line of Presidents of the United Government.—By the Constitution (q. v.) 


States of Am : 
f erica of September 17, 1787, (to which nineteen 


The maritime war of Britain and France 
led to the outbreak of hostilities between Aqded). the ‘sovera ma ments) have been 


the former and th i 

iaaihiy: 46. the Fivat ieee nSye States is entrusted to three separate au- 
law of allegiance in connection with im. thorities—the Executive, the Legislative, 
pressment of British subjects from Ameri- and the Judicial. 
can ships to serve in the British Navy. The Executive power is vested in the 
On June 18, 1812, the United States de> ~*President, advised and assisted by the heads 
eclared war against Britain, in which the of ten executive departments. The descrip- 
latter was generally successful on land and tion and history of these departments will 
the United States almost inevitably vie be found under the headings, State, Treas- 
torious on the sea. Peace was concluded ury, War, Attorney-General, Postmaster- 
by the Treaty of Ghent, on December 24, General, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
1814, after a purposeless war. merce, and Labor. (See also President.) 


THE PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN AREA, POPULATION AND MATERIAL INDUSTRIES 
FROM 1809 TO 1920 IS SHOWN IN THIS TABLE, WHICH IS COMPILED FROM A STATE- 
MENT PRHPARED BY THE BURHBAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCR, DHPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE. 


—— —— 
1800 1850 1880 1900 1920¢ 
Sao 2a Tes square miles 892,135 2,997,119 3,026,789 3,026,789 3,026,789 
Population c... ....--D0.| 5,308,483 23,191,876 50,155,783 75,994,575 106,389,246 
Population per s no 6.47 5 35.77 


5.55 b 
88,517,306,775 187,739,071,090 
1,164.79 1,764.64 
1,107,711,258 24,330,889,731 
14.5 228.60 


-52 i 
1,023,478,860 24,061,095,361 
33,545,130 1,052,333,621 
0.44 .89 


a 7.88 
Wealth @ €.....006605% Paws Capers wie 7,135,780,000 
Wealth, per capita ¢d e.. .dols. 307.69 
Public debt, less cash in 
Treasury g...........-@ols. 
Public debt, per capita. .dols. 
Interest bearing debt 4. . dols. 
Annual interest charge. .dols. 
Interest, per capita......dols. 


42,642,000,000 
850,20 


82,976,294 63,452,774 
15.63 2.74 


82,976,294 63,452,774 
3/402'601 3,782,393 
0.64 0.16 


1,919,326,748 
38.27 


1,723,993, 100 
79,633,981 
1.59 


Gold coined............ dols 317,760 31,981,739 OO 27 2 OAS. oie clel ase die sterols tateta 
Lg EAE ies ra teed iret eae onan 
Old in circulation ¢.... dois. 5 , ,687, 
Silver in circulation 7... dols }16,000,000} 147,395,456 142/050,334 #385,083,071 
Gold certificates in cire. dols. sellin tereyaimt diy cass taaate, 200,733,019 390,522,842 
Silver certific. in circ.... dols.}----------]............. 5,789,569 408,465,574 118,521,774 
Ri Anuoteds eerste aca tbls: | sesee ae |. Poe acee ce 327,895,457 313,971,545 337,299,793 
National bank notes in 
cirotilation............ MOM ee cies str Il oea eas Soe 337,415,178 300,115,112 696,345,834 
PRION LC ALERET VO BIOSE 1 CIOIS, Pk 215 is al lwie Va Sis card cea coe wi lfrnce a, 0 19 ial afelel Siac "uy Peewieial elle slalelale eyes 3,122,001,747 
Ped. Res, DANK Notes. ... GOS! | «5 - eP e ee  ea|e tf eS eles cee via fe tiene iss Gage ses eet arn 


Total circ. of money.... dols. 


973,382,228]  2,055,150,998 6,084,854,5 
19.41 26.93 57.19 


Per capita... ccsvcse. dols. 
National banks.......... 2,076 3,732 7,990 
Capltalit civ... nc 3 ead 455,909,565 621,536,461 1,214,769,000 
Bank cleargs. N. York.. 37,182,128,621| 51,964,588,564] 214,703,444,468 


’ 
84,582,450,081| 387,091,941,000 
2,458,092,758] 2213,533,908,000 
2,389,719,954 5,902,577,000 
6,107,083 11,434,881 


.#20,439,901,164 40,991,449,000 
4,417,069,973 24,982,000,000 


207,514 : 
711,406,926:701| ¢24,246,434,724 


Total United States.. dols.|---------- Spee eon fs aimisiere Guas Bitar 
Deposits in Nat. banks. dols|.--------- 
Deposits in savgs. banks dols'|.----.---- 43,431,130 
Depositors in savgs. bks. no: 251,354 


Farms and farm prop. @dols.|..-.------ 3,967,343,580 

Farm products, value # . .dols.|- - cee 

Manfg. establishments 2 no.|- - 
Value of products @...dols: 


United States Govt. re- 


12,180,501,538 
2,212,450,927 


7852 
5,369,579,191 


123,025 
1,019,106,616 


10,848,749 43,592,889 


ipts—net ordinary dols. 333,526,501 567,240,852]  _6,688,900,647 
Worsme ce ¥7 Gols.| 9.080933 39;668,686 186,522,065 233,164,871 322/902/650 
Internal revenues... .dols. 9.507 JOE. .5ths ak 124/009,374 295,327,927 5,405,031,575 
a vt., disburse- 
Oe Bente het ordinary ¢Gols.|, 10,813,071 264,847,637 487,713,792)  6,304,098,173 
AT chee ees Picnic, dols.|) 2,560,879 91687,025 38,116,916 134°774'768| _ 9/253,059,384 
Navy iesaseue aes dols.|) 37448:716 7,904,725 55,953,078}  2,009;272;389 
aNSIODAS. ced hace: 18. 64,131 1'866/886 140/877,316 221,614,781 
Int. on public debt ..dols.|' 3,402,601 3,7827393 40,160,333 615,867,337 
rts of merchandise Gols.| 91,252,768| 173,509,526 667,954,746 849,941,184)  5,286,621,668 
soporte Of merchandise dols.| 70:971,780| 144,375,726 835,638,658|  1,394,483,082|  8,111,039,733 
Imports, silk, raw........ i oneeeaa eg Oe erases. 2/562,236 11/2597310 44'816,918 
Rubherscrudeseis taba es! hee ies deem ones 16,826,099 49,377,138 632,392'636 
Tin plates............ Hoa ital vegas a rae es 379,902,880 147/963,804 66,944 
nu- 
sion thereon OC OR rau 71,266,699 20,478,728 26,880,164 
ts, iron 
Sei eeotsmamataa ile: 1,953,702 14,716,524] 121,913,548 932,675,866 
Pe eaarerce tt ec Jal) Moyne». 23,223,106 121,818,298 484,846,235]  3,827,919,628 
‘arm animals Ye dole emer 544,180,516|  1,576,917,556| 2,228,123,134) —_8,566,313,000 
# Gatile ose oe. 33,258,000 43/902,414 "68,232,000 
aS vee ee Ger me 
Speen 729) 2,086,027 4,995,000 


37,079,356 72,909,000 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN AREA, POPULATION AND MATERIAL INDUSTRIES 
FROM 1800 TO 1920—Continued. 


1800 1850 1880 1900 1920 
BStGol ips ccicrace «aise avemte TINGS || Fetes isp yt arene Ls) 5) salen eet ced oom 1,247,335 10,188,329 44,462,432 
TiN PlAtOs.)..<ssjacieu cies © | or sg] Penne oad Lai Aa Rl eae. ion scr 849,004,022 3,301,624,244 
Coppera ei circles long tons|:......... 650 27,0 270,588 585, 

OOM (6 Sits fee sien eo ate | eee 52,516,959 232,500,000 288,636,621 301,307,000 
WHEE. 6c sicisieie cleveies USE 5 clac.ae. ; 100,485,944 498,549,868 522,229,505 940,987,000 
OLS: satereerale Sajeteeis Dushi|\.35 Non 592,071,104 1,717,434,543 2,105,102,516 2,917,450,000 
Cottoniasiicaas stenoses bales 153,509 2,454,442 6,605,750 10,245,602 420,763 
C&Ne BURAL.. ...60.000:4 oe. AD Sol) create 35 247,577,000 178,872,000 322,549,011 241,998,400 

Sugar consumed......... LOSE fev Reseed Peri Seis. tea 1,979,221,478 4,477,175,236 9,721,948,011 
Cotton consumed 500-Ib.bales 18,829 422,626 1,865,922 ,603, 6,288,920 
Domestic cotton exportedlbs.|........-. 638,381,604 1,822,061,114 3,100,583,188 3,543,743 ,487 
Railways operated...... miles |. 2'.6 5 cele 9,021 93,267 _,, 194,262 264,233 
Passengers carried...... THO, fi pad aie Esse ashlee eevee rte Ow Toate atest ehate ite Py iere ere 576,831,251 1,084,997,896 
Freight carried 1] mile. tons] ......... 0)... c cee ce rcs foc cccnseseacess 141,596,551,161 394,465,400.493 
Revenue, ton per milecents| . 22.665. cogs wes aac ees fe sever eresewers 0.429 0.715 
PBSSODRE? COLB «sss <is.sy'e MOS || o.-. 2.0: ograye valle Sima S/snusiatve'e sifie sa ses lame ces 34,713 56,505 
Other cars) oi... 2.2856. rOY0 ee ee in Inga Re PoC celine (Beare coyorain 4 Fs 1,416,125 2,515,737 
American vessels built » tons 106,261 279,255 157,409 393,790 3,880,639 
Trading domestic, etc. tons 301,919 1,949,743 2,715,224 4,338,145 6,395,429 
Trading foreign....... tons 669,921 1,585,711 1,352,810 826,694 9,928,595 
On Great Lakes...... GODS) airs ariaie ae 198,266 605,102 1,565,587 3,138,690 
Vessels passing through 
Sault Ste. Marie Canaltons|..........]....-+.+eee0- 1,734,890 22,315,834 50,089,490 
Commercial failures...... NOs || oricwecye oie» aleve eh eles eh 4,735 10,774 3,352 
Amount of liabilities. .dols.|..........|.4.....+.+5-. 65,752,000 138,495,673 86,743,876 
Post-Offhices< sce das no. 903 18,417 42,989 76,688 53,084 
Receipts of P.-O. Dept.. dols 280,804 5,499,985 33,315,479 102,354,579 436,239,126 
Telegrams sent (1)....... bots Meret ces Ora Ot Cryo) 29,215,509 63,167,783 151,725,288 
Newspapers, etc. (3)...... 1 Cees onins aon 2,526 F ‘; ,806 21,664 
Public schools, salaries dols.|..........[-.----seeeees 55,942,972 137,687,746 436,477,090 
Patents issued........... NOs Nereus tales 993 13,947 26,499 38,59: 
grants arrived (5)...no. 369,980 457,257 448,572 621,576 


aFigures of 1920 are somewhat preliminary and subject to revision; incertain cases, the figures are the nearest, 
to 1920 available. 4 Exclusive of Alaska and islands belonging to the United States. c¢ Census figures, relating to 
Continental United States. @ Census figures. e True valuation of real and personal property. g 1800 to 1850, 
outstanding principal of the public debt, January 1. #Figures for the years 1800 to 1850 include the total public 
debt. 7 Gold and silver cannot be stated separately prior to 1876. From 1862 to 1875, inclusive, gold and silver 
were Not in circulation, except on the Pacific Coast, where it is estimated that the average specie circulation was 
about $25,000,000, and this estimate is continued for the three following years under the head of gold. After that 
period gold was available forcirculation. £Astheresult of aspecialinvestigation by the Director of the Mint,are- 
duction of $135,000,000 was made in the estimate of gold coinin circulation on J bd 1, 1907, as compared with the 
basis of previous years, and on September 1, 1910, a reduction of $9,700,000 was madein the estimate ofsilver coin. 
m Includes all deposits, demand and time. » Includes value of buildings, $3,556,639,496. The Twelfth Census 
was the first to collect statistics of buildings on farms. o Includes value of buildings. % Gross value of all farm 
products. The agures of the various censuses are hot comparable, reason for which will be found in census reports. 
Exclusive of neighborhood industries and hand trades, included in years previous to 1905. » “Ordinary receipts” 
nelude receipts from customs, internal revenue, direct tax, public lands, and ‘“‘miscellaneous,” but do not include 
receipts from loans, premiums, Treasury notes, or revenues of Post-Office Department. ¢ “Ordinary disbursements” 
include disbursements for war, Davy, Indians, pensions, payments for interest, and “‘miscellaneous,"’but do not 
include payments for premiums, principal of public debt, or disbursements for postal service paid from revenue 
thereof. «w Domestic exports only after 1860. » Includes canal boats and barges prior to 1880. (1) Figures relate 
to the Western Union only and after 1900 do not include messages sent over leased wires or under railroad contracts. 
(3) 1800 to 1850, inclusive, from census of 1880; from 1880 to 1900, inclusive, from Rowell’s Newspaper Directory: 
after 1900 from Ayer's American Newspaper Annual. (4) Includes salaries for teachers only. (5) 1850, total alien 
passengers arrived; 1850, 15 months ending December 31; after 1850, fiscal years ending, June 30. 


created in 1909. (See Judicia 
Supreme Court.) ( iary Courts, and 


Education.—The system of public in- 


The Legislative power is vested in two 
Houses, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President having a veto 


power, which may be overcome by a two- 
thirds vote of each House. Two Senators 
from each state are elected by the people 
thereof for the term of six years; and 
Representatives are chosen in each state, 
by popular vote for two years. The num- 
ber of Representatives for each state is 
allotted in proportion to its population—at 
present one for 212,407. (See articles on 
Apportionment, Congress, Senate and 
House.) 


The Judiciary consists of three sets of 
federal courts: (1) The Supreme Court 
’ at Washington, D. C., consisting of a Chief 
Justice and eight puisne judges, with orig- 
inal jurisdiction in cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, etc., or where ‘a state is a party to 
the -suit, and with appellate jurisdiction 
from inferior federal courts. (2) The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, dealing with ap- 
peals from district courts, and consisting 
of the Justice of the Supreme Court for the 
circuit and all the Circuit and District 
Judges within the circuit. (3) The District 
Courts, eighty-five in number, served by a 
District Court Judge, Besides these, the 
Court of Customs Appeals (q. Vv.) Was 


“struction extends from the “kindergarten 


to the university. Control is vested th 
state and local authorities, the cay cote 
tral organization being the Bureau of Edu- 
cation oe with statistical and ad- 
visory functions only. The number of il- 
literates is swollen by immigrants, and by 
the fact that some 44 per cent of the coi- 
ored population receive no instruction. It 
is said that no home is beyond reach of @ 
school, whilst in some cases pupils are con- 
veyed to and fro at public expense. A 
salient feature of the American system 
{s co-education of the sexes throughout, 
there being comparatively few institutions 
where the tuition is not dual. Powerful 
aid is afforded by private and philanthropic 
{nitiative. Special Schools and Profession- 
al Establishments are numerous.. Leading 
Universities are California, the Catholic 
University of America, Chicago, Clark, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, the Johns Hop- 
fe ol ae Bh hat Princeton, 

anford, rginia, and Yale. 
(See Education.) 


Articles on the co-ordinate branches of the 
United States government will be found. al- 


Wisconsin, 


“* 
' 
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phabetically arranged in the Encyclopedic 
Index under the following headings: 


Executive— 
Executive 
Executive Depts. 
Executive Man- 

sion 
President 
Vice-President 
Capitol 
Cabinet 
State, Dept. of 
Treasury Dept. 
War Dept. 
Justice Dept. 
Post-Office Dept. 
Navy Dept. 
Interior Dept. 
Agriculture Dept. 
Commerce Dept. 
Labor Dept. 
Dist. of Columbia 
Federal 
Confederate 

Judicial— 
Judiciary 
Courts 
Supreme Court 
Justices 
Attorney General 
Court of Claims 
Smithsonian In- 

stitution 

Legislative— 
Senate 
Senator 
Vice-President 


House 

Representatives 

Apportionment 

Speaker of the 
House 

Veto 

Impeachment 


Miscellaneous— 


Pan American 
Union Es 

Government Ptg. 
Office 

Botanic Garden 

Soldiers’ Home 


(Reg.) 
Soldiers’ Home 

(Vol.) 
Geographic Board 
General Supply 

Committee 


Commissions— 


Interstate Com- 
merce 

International Wa- 
terways 

Civil Service 

Fine Arts 

Am. National Red 
Cross 

Indians 

Industrial Rela- 
tions 

Board of Media- 
tion and Arbi- 
tration 


United States (see also States of the 


Union): 


Accounts of, with States. (See States 
of the Union.) 


Act regarding bringing of suits 
against, vetoed, 5682. 

Admission of States discussed. (See 
Admission of States.) 


Aliens in. 


(See Aliens.) 


American system discussed, 2504. 


Army of. 


(See Army; Militia.) 


Attempts made by Great Britain and 
France to draw, into their contests, 


437. 


Attorney-General of. (See Attorney- 


General.) 


Attorneys, district. 


District.) 


ing (see also I 


(See Attorneys, 


ians; Mexico; 


Boundaries of, and spans; tegard- 


Northeastern Bo 


dary; North- 


western Boundary; Spain; the 
several States )— 

Northeastern Boundary referred to. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 


Canada, relations with. 


ada, Dominion of.) 


Capital of. 


(See District of Colum- 


ia; Washington City.) 


Capitol of. 


(See Capitol.) 


Census of. (See Census.) 


Cessions of territory to. 


nexation.) 


(See An- 


Citizens of. (See Citizens of United 


States.) 
Civil War in. 


(See Civil War.) 


' 


(See Can- | 


United States 


Claims of, against foreign, powers. 
(See the several powers.) 

Claims of— 

Citizens against. (See Private 
Claims against United States.) 

Foreign powers against. (See the 
several powers.) 

States against. (See States of the 
Union.) 
Coast survey of. 

vey.) 

Colonial trade with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Colors of France presented to, 
through French minister, accom- 
panied by an address from the 
committee of public Safety, 181. 

Combinations against. (See Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Commerce of. (See Commerce.) 

Compulsory payment of claims 
against, by judiciary process, dis- 
cussed, 1720. 

Conspiracies against. 
Combinations. ) 

Constitution of. (See Constitution.) 

Consuls of. (See Consuls of United 
States.) 

Consuls to. 
States.) 

Conventions of. (See Treaties.) 

Courtesies extended to foreign na- 
tions, 410, 523, 822. 

Courts of. (See Courts.) 

Credit of.’ (See Credit, Public.) 

Creditors of. (See Creditors) Govern- 


(See Coast Sur- 


(See Illegal 


(See Consul to United 


ment.) 
Debt of. (See Debt, Public.) 
Differences with foreign powers. 


(See the several powers.) 

Disbursements of, for intercourse 
with Barbary Powers, 464. 

Dismemberment of, combinations for, 
discussed, 424, 427. 

Divisions between people and, dis- 
couraged, 229, 

Drafts of. (See Government Drafts.) 

Emigrants to. (See Immigration.) 

European War. (See World War.) 

Expeditions in, against foreign pow- 
ers. (See Expeditions Against 
Foreign Powers.) 

Expenditures of. (See Expenditures, 
Public.) 

Finances of. (See Finances.). 

First treaty of commerce of, 820. « 

Fiscal operations of, should be sep- 
arated from those of individuals, 
1545, 1598. 

Foreign intercourse of. 
eign Intercourse.) 


Forei paupers 
(See Paupers.) 


(See For- 


introduced into. 


United States 


Foreign policy of. (See Foreign 
Policy.) 

Foreign relations. 
powers. ) 

Foreigners in. (See Aliens; Natu- 
ralized Citizens.) 

Geographical distinctions in, dis- 
couraged, 208, 2413. 

Health Department, 261. 

Illegal combinations in. (See Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Immigration discussed. 
gration.) 

Imprisonment of— 
Citizens of. (See Imprisonment.) 
Foreigners by. (See the several 

powers.) 

Indemnity received by, from other 
powers. (See Claims.) 

Indians, relations with. 
dians. ) : 

Inhabitants of. (See Census.) 

Insolvent debtors of. (See Bank- 
ruptey; Debtors, Insolvent.) 

Insurrections in. (See IHegal Com- 
binations.) 

Interference of foreign powers in 
affairs of. (See Foreign Policy.) 

Internal improvements in. (See In- 
ternal Improvements. ) 

International obligations of. (See 
International Obligations of United 
‘States. ) 

Invasion of northern frontier of, by 
troops of Great Britain, 1618, 
1676, 1695, 1840, 1929. 

Invasion of southwestern frontier of, 
from Texas referred to, 1726. 

Invasion against, for arrest of cit- 
izens of, by foreign government 
shall not be permitted, 1929. 

Judges in. (See the several judges.) 

Judiciary system of. (See Judiciary 
System.) ; 

Lands— 

Ceded to, by Indians. (See Lands, 
Public; Indian.) 
Purchased by |(see also Lands, 
Indian; Lands, Public). 
From France, 956. 
Spain, 956, 1029. 

Loans of. (See Loans.) 

Losses sustained by. (See Claims.) 

Maritime rights of. (See Maritime 
Rights.) 

Merchandise transported from one 
port to another in, over Canadian 
territory, discussed, 5770. 

“Military expeditions against. (See 
Illegal Combinations.) 

Militia of. (See Army; Militia.) 

Ministers of. (See Ministers of 
United States.) 

_ Ministers to. (See the several pow- 
ers. ) 


(See the several 


(See Immi- 


(See In- 
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United States 


Mints of. (See Mint.) 

Naval foree on the Lakes. (See 
Great Lakes.) 
Navigation questions. (See Naviga- 

tion.) 

Neutral rights of. (See Neutral 
Rights.) 

Neutrality of. (See Neutrality.) 

Northeastern boundary discussed. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 

Northwestern boundary discussed. 
(See Northwestern Boundary.) 

Outrages committed on citizens of. 
(See Citizens of United States.) 

Panics in. (See Panics.) 

Pardons granted citizens of. — (See 
Pardons. ) 

Parties. in, people warned against 
baneful effects of, 210. 

Peace with other nations, hope ex- 
pressed that it may be preserved, 
229, 230. 

Persons from foreign countries cross- 
ing borders of, and committing 
depredations, order regarding, 3484. 

Pledge of, to Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

Policy of, toward foreign powers. 
(See Foreign Policy.) 

Political affairs of Europe not inter- 
fered with by, 2050, 2248, 2715, 
4050. 

Population of. (See Census.) 

Powers, foreign, relations with. (See 
Powers, Foreign.) 

Powers of. (See Powers of Federal 
and State Governments.) 

Prefers war to tribute, 560. 

Preparation for war recommended. 
(See War.) / 

Presents offered to, by— 

Emperor of Morocco, 1256. 
Imaum of Muscat, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 1809, 2169. 

Private armed vessels of, instructed 
to furnish aid to neutral vessels. 
(See Vessels, United States.) 

Private claims against. (See Private 
Claims against United States.) 

Public statutes of. (See Revised 
Statutes.) : 

Rebellions in. 
nations.) 

Reception of letter of thanks from 
Greece, 950. 

Recommending active and _ hasty 
preparation for war. (See War.) 

Relations with foreign powers. (See 
Powers, Foreign.) 

Relations with Texas. (See Texas.) 

Resolutions of— , 

Pennsylvania legislature— 
Pledging support to, 446, 482. 

Revenue of. (See Revenue, Public.) 

Revised Statutes of. (See Revised 
Statutes.) 


(See Illegal Combi- 


United States 


Rights of, on ocean must be respect- 
ed, 384. 

Seat of Government of. (See Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Seat of Govern- 
ment; Washington City.) 

Secret agent employed by Great 
Britain to foment disaffection in, 
referred to, 483, 488. 

Should not consume what it is ex-. 
pected to guard, 317. 

Stock held by, in corporations should 
be sold, 1162. 

Subseribes for shares in canal com- 
pany. (See Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal Co.) 

Supported by ballot box, not musket, 
1390. 

Supreme Court of. 
preme.) 

System of government of discussed, 
2188, 2614, 2715, 2745, 2825, 2874, 
3566, 5358. 

Texan forces invade territory of, 1726. 

Texas, relations with. (See Texas.) 

Thanks, letter of, received from 
Greece, 950. 

Trade with foreign powers. 
Commerce.) 

Transfer of Louisiana to, disagree- 
able to Spain, 376. 

Treason, citizens punished for. (See 
Treason.) 

Treaties of. 

Troops of. 

Unity of— 
Best preserved by local self-gov- 

ment, 208. 
Essential to liberty, 207. 

Wars of. (See Algerine War; Indian 
Wars; Mexican War; Revolution- 
ary War; Spanish-American War; 
Tripolitan War; Civil War; War 
of 1812; World War.) 

United States, Federal Government of. 

(See articles under.) ; 

United States, The.—A famous frigate 
of the War of 1812. ic was built at 


(See 


(See Treaties.) 
(See Army; Militia.) 


Philadelphia in 1797 and chrried forty-four 
guns. Oct. 25, 1812, neat the island of 
Madeira, she met and captured the British 
ship Macedonian, also of forty-four guns. 
Of the 300 men on the Macedonian, thirty- 
six were killed and sixty-eight wounded. 
The loss on the’ United States was five 
killed and six wounded, 
United States, The: meee 
Combat with and capture of British 
frigate Macedonian, 506. 
French seamen injured by, while 
firing salute, 1273. 
Provision should be made for fam- 
ilies of, 1273. 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania: 
Payment of bonds of, held by United 
States, referred to, 1726. 
Suspension of, referred to, 1768. 
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(See Court, Su- . 


United States 


United States Daughters of 1812.— 
Membership Qualifications — Any woman 
over eighteen years of age of good charac- 
ter and a lineal descendant of an ancestor 
who rendered civil, military; or naval ser- 
vice during the War of 1812, or the period 
of the causes which led to that war (sub- 
sequent to the War of the Revolution), 
may be eligible to membership, provided the 
applicant be acceptable to the Society. ~The 
membership is about 3,000. 


United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission.—This body was created by 
Act of Congress approved September 7, 
1916, to control the payment of compensa- 
tion to all civil employees of the Federal 
Government injured, except by intoxication 
or wilful misconduct, in the performance of 
their duties. By Executive Orders of the 
Presidents, compensation for employees of 
the Panama Canal Commission and Alaskan 
Engineering Commission has been placed 
under the jurisdiction of those bodies. 


United States Employment Service. 


(See Employment Service, United 
States.) 


United States, European and West Vir- 
ginia Land Co., agreements entered 
into with agents of Mexico, referred 
to, 3723. 


United States Food Administration. 
(See Food Administration.) 


United States Fuel Administration. 
(See Fuel Administration.) 


United States Geographic Board. 
Geographic Board.) 


United States Grain Corporation: 
Capital stock of, reduced, 8857. 
Liquidated, 8867. 

Organized, 8711. 


United States Library. 
of Congress.) 


United States Notes: 
pency.) 
Act to fix amount of, and circulation 
of national banks vetoed, 4222. 
Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 6073, 6078, 6175. 


United States Shipping Board. 
Shipping Board, United States.) 


United States vs. Peters.—A case of 


mandamus decided in February, 1809, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the execution of which was opposed by 
the State authorities of Pennsylvania, 
backed by the militia. In the case of Olm- 
stead et al. vs. Rittenhouse’s’ Executrixes 
(q. v.) Judge Peters, of the United States 
district court of Pennsylvania, decided in 
favor of the plaintiffs, but refrained, he 
stated, for prudential reasons, from carry- 
ing his judgment into execution. April 2, 
1803, a Pennsylvania statute was enacted 
forbidding the execution of the decree of 
the Federal court. A mandamus was then 
asked for against Peters. The Supreme 
Court granted it, Chief Justice Marshall 
declaring that the legislature of a State 
can not annul the judgment or determine 
the jurisdiction of a United States court. 
The execution of the original judgment re- 
uired the payment of £11,496 9s. 9d., 
Pennsylvania currency, which had been 


(See 


(See Library 


(See also Cur- 


(See 


United States 


placed in the custody of the State court. 
The Pennsylvania officials, with the militia, 
resisted payment for twenty-six days, when 
the marshal assembled a posse comitatus of 
2,000 men, and the money was paid over 
without actual collision. 
United States vs. Todd.—A case not 
printed, there having been no reporter at 
the time. It was possibly the first case in 
which the United States Supreme Court 
declared a Federal statute unconstitutional. 
Under an. act of Congress passed in 1792 
the name of Yale Todd was by the circuit 
court of Connecticut ordered to be placed 
upon the pension list. It was afterwards 
(Feb. 17, 1794) decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the circuit 
court could not constitutionally make such 
a decree, nor could it act in the capacity 
of a commission not of judicial function. 
United States Wheat Director (see also 
United States Grain Corporation): 
Appointed, 8710. 
Resignation accepted 
ended, 8868. 


Universal Expositions. 
tions.) 

Universal Military Training. (See Com- 
pulsory Military Service.) 

Universal Military Training 
(See Preparedness Societies.) 

Universal Postal Union discussed, 4574, 
4640, 5971, 6164. 

Universities. (See Education, National 
University, Seminaries of Learning. 


University of Paris praised, 8651. 


and work 


(See Exhibi- 


League. 


University Settlement. (See Social 
Settlements. ) 

Unlawful Expeditions. (See Illegal 
Combinations.) . 

‘Unrest. (See Social Unrest.) 

Upper Pend d’Oreille Indians. (See 


Indian Tribes.) 
Treaty with, 2913. 


Uruguay.—Uruguay is the smallest of the 


South American Republics and lies between 
80°-85° S. latitude and 53° 25/57° 42’ W. 
longitude, with an eastern (Atlantic) sea- 
board of 120 miles, a southern shore line 
of 235 miles on the estuary of Rio de la 
Plata, and 270 miles of the Uruguay River 
on the west. In the north the territory is 
conterminous with Brazil for 450 miles. 


Physical Features—The country consists 
mainly (and particularly in the south and 
west) of undulating grassy plains. In no 
case do the peaks exceed 2,000 feet. 


The principal river of Uruguay is the 
Rio Negro, flowing from northeast to south- 
west into the Rio de la Plata. The bound- 
ary river Uruguay is navigable from its 
estuary to Salto, about 200 miles north, and 
the Negro is also navigable for a consider- 
able distance. On the southeast coast are 
several lagoons, and the northeast boundary 
crosses Lake Mirim. 


The climate is extraordinarily healthful, 
with great uniformity of temperature, the 
summer heat being tempered by the breezes 
of the Atlantic and the geographical posi- 
tion causing a high thermometer in winter. 
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Uruguay 


History.—Uruguay resisted all attempted 
invasions of the Portuguese and Spaniards 
until the beginning of the seventeenth: cen- 
tury, and 100° years later the Portuguese 
settlements were captured by the Span- 
iards. From 1726-1814 the country formed 
part of the Spanish South America and un- 
derwent many vicissitudes during the Wars 
of Independence. In 1814 the armies of the 
Argentine Confederation captured the capi- 
tal and annexed the province, and it was 
afterward annexed by Portugal and became 
a province of Brazil. Aug. 25, 1825, 
through the heroism of the thirty-three lib- 
erators (whose memory is perpetuated in 
the name of one of the provinces), the. 
country threw off the Brazilian yoke. This 
action led to war between Argentina and 
Brazil, which was settled by the media- 
tion of the United Kingdom, Uruguay be- 
ing declared an independent state in 1828. 


Government.—In 1830 a Republic was in- 
augurated, with a Constitution of Sept. 10, 
1829, amended last in 1918 and effective in 
1919. The President is elected by the legis- 
lature for a term of four years and is in- 
eligible for a consecutive period of office. 


There is a Congress of two houses. The 
Senate consists of nineteen members (one 
for each department), elected by indirect 
vote for six years and renewable as to 
one-third every two years. The Chamber 
of Deputies is composed of ninety members, 
elected for three years by direct vote. Con- 
gress meets in annual session from Febru- 
ary to June. ' 


Each of the nineteen Departments has a 
Prefect appointed by the President, and 
an elective municipal council. Justice is 
administered in subdistrict and _ district 
courts, and in departmental courts at each 
provincial capital. There is a ‘high court at 
Montevideo composed of three judges elected 
by Congress. 


The executive power is divided between 
the President and the National Administra- 
tive Council. The latter consists of nine 
members, elected by the people. Six belong 
to the majority party and three to the 
leading minority. The President has charge 
of the Departments of War and Marine, 
Foreign Affairs and Interior, and appoints 
their ministers. The other departments, 
Education, Industry, Finance and Public 
Works, are controlled by the Council, which 
appoints their ministers, 


Area and _ Population. —The area of 
Uruguay is 72,153 square miles, with a 
population estimated at 1,429,585. The 
last preceding census showed a population 
of 1,042,686, of whom 181,222 were foreign- 
ers, chiefly Italian and Spanish. The capi- 
tal, Montevideo City, has an estimated 
popes of 365,000. It is the only large 
own. 


‘ Most of the people are Roman Catholics, 
but there is.complete separation of church 
and state. Primary education is compulsory. 
Latest educational statistics showed 987 
public schools, with 105,475 pupils and 
207 private schools, with 19,909 pupils. 
There are a university at Montevideo and 
some special and professional schools, in- 
cluding many schools conducted by the 
churches, a 


Finance.—The unit of value is the peso, 
equal to $1.03% in United States currency. 
Recent budgets have been in the neighbor- 
hood of $30,000,000 annually. The public 
debt is officially announced as $173,703,012. 


Production and Industry.——More than 
100,000 of the people are engaged in agri- 
culture. The last annual yield of the prin- 
cipal crops was given as follows: 


Metrie 

Acreage Tons 
849,427 187,523 
+ 165,221 53,655 
52,275 12,660 
5,197 1,578 


There is much production of wine, the 
vineyards yielding in a recent year more 
than 40,000,000 kilos. of grapes and 5,- 
630,000 gallons of wine. Olives and tobacco 
also are cultivated. 


The rearing of live-stock is the most im- 
portant industry. Latest figures showed 
within Uruguay 7,802,442 cattle, 567,154 
horses, 11,472,852 sheep, 16,663 mules, 12,- 
218 goats and 304,000 pigs. The extensive 
pasture lands are particularly suitable for 
cattle breeding and sheep farming, and 
there are many establishments for the 
preparation of jerked beef (tasajo) for 
Brazil and Cuba, and of meat extract for 
Hurope, while the department of Pay- 
sandu sends a special brand of ox-tongues 
all over the world. The frozen meat in- 
dustry is now developing rapidly. 

The mining industry is in its infancy 
and awaits capital. Gold and silver, lead, 
copper, magnesium and lignite are indicated, 
and gold is produced in small quantities. 

Manufactures.—The industries connected 
with the live stock raising constitute the 
chief manufactures, with the exception of 
fiour from home-grown grain. Outside these, 
Uruguay still depends very largely on im- 
ported goods. 

Commerce.—In a recent year the imports 
were valued at $40,000,000 and the exports 
at $135,000,000. In order of value, the 
ehief exports are wool and canned goods 
and food extracts. The imports come chiefly 
from the United States, Argentina, Brazil 
and the United Kingdom. The exports go 
chiefly to the United Kingdom, United 
States, Spain, France, Italy, Argentina. 

In a recent year, the United States im- 
ported from Uruguay goods valued at $33,- 
780,647 and exported to Uruguay goods 
valued at $33,720,550. The chief exports 
to Uruguay from the United States were, 
in order of value, iron and steel goods; 
mineral oils; sugar. 

Communications.—The three railroads, all 
British-owned, have a total mileage of 1,654. 
There are 260 telegraph offices and 4,808 
miles of telegraph lines. There are 27,000 
miles of telephone wire in Montevideo and 
37,300 miles elsewhere in the country. 
There are more than 1,000 post-offices. 


Uruguay: 
American citizens aggrieved by acts 
of, referred to, anid. 
Treaty with, 2703, 2718, 2813, 4072. 
Delay in exchange of ratifications 
of, referred to, 2915. 


Uruguay, Treaties with.—An extradition 
treaty was concluded with Uruguay March 
11, 1905, and a naturalization convention 
was signed at Montevideo August 10, 1908. 


. Uruguay also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for ibe arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
ete., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed in Washington, July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central Amer- 
ica, Treaties with.) 


Usury.—A charge for the use of money in 
excess of the legal rate of interest. Usury 


ig universally discredited and in many states 
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_lutely necessary, but 


Utah 


it is a penal offense. (See Statutes as 
itations and Interest Laws.) es of Lim 


Utah.—One of the western group of states 
sometimes referred to as ‘‘Deseret,’’ a word 


taken from the Book of Mormon and sig- 
nifying ‘Hone 


oney Bee.” Nickname, ‘Mor- 
mon State.” The State extends from 
lat. 37° to 42° north, and from long. 


109° to 114° west. It is bounded on the 
north by Idaho and Wyoming, on the east 
by Colorado and Wyoming, on the south by 
Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. The 
area is 84,990 square miles. The surface 
is largely mountainous and includes part 
of the Great Basin and all of the Great 
Salt Lake. The region formed a part of the 
territory ceded by Mexico in 1848. Agri- 
culture, mining and manufacture, are the 
leading industries. Probably no other state 
in the Union hag such a variety of re- 
sources. Irrigation has been practiced from 
the beginning and was once thought abso- 
in later years arid 
farming has achieved wonderful success. 
The main products of the soil are wheat, 
oats, barley, potatoes, sugar beets, corn, 
alfalfa and timothy. The yearly wool clip 
amounts to many milllong of pounds and 
is continually increasing. Utah fruits are 
superior in sweetness, firmness, beauty and 
fine flavor. The most successful manufac- 
turing industry, aside from the smelting, 
milling and refining of ores, is the making 
of beet sugar. Salt production is also ex- 
tensive, as is fruit and vegetable canning. 
The mountains of Utah contain inexhaust- 
ible deposits of minerals of great variety ; 
some of them unique and peculiar to the 
region. Silver, lead, coal and iron have 
been mined for many years, and gold has 
also been found; but copper is the great 
mining staple in Utah at the present time. 


The first white settlements were made 
by the Mormons in 1847-1848. The Terri- 
tory of Utah wag organized in 1850. Pre- 
judice against these people and the polyg- 
amous practices of some of them, kept 
Utah out of the Union for many years, 
though she possessed every qualification for 
statehood and made repeated efforts to se- 
eure it. After the issuance by the Mormon 
Church of its manifesto discontinuing the 
practice of polygamy, a State Constitution 
was framed prohibiting plural marriages, 
and this instrument being approved at 
Washington, the State was admitted Jan. 
4, 1896. The Mormons still have a major- 
ity in Utah, though in the leading cities 
the Gentile or non-Mormon element pre- 
dominates. 


In 1910, the population was 373,351. Of 
these, 65,882 were foreign-born, including 
more than 18,000 English, 3,963 Germans; 
8,300 Danes, 4,039 Greeks, 7,227 Swedes 
1,657 Irish, 2,853 Scotch, 1,672 Welsh, 2,305 
Norwegians, 3,117 Italians, 1,870 Austrians, 
2,050 Japanese. Forty-six per cent of the 
population was urban, The 1920 census 
gave the population as 449,396. 


The most recent educational statistics 
show 131,374 children between the ages of 
5 and 18, of whom 110,193 were enrolled in 
the schools, with an averdge daily attend- 
ance of 85,996. There were 917 male and 
2,532 female teachers, and 642 public ele- 
mentary schools. ‘There were 43 public 
high schools, with 256 male and 215 female 
teachers, and 4,648 male and 5,449 female 
students. 


The 1910 census showed 21,676 farms 
in the state, with an average of 157 acres 
to the farm and 40% of the farm land 
classed as improved. The 1920 census gave 
the number of farms as 25,664, 


Utah 


The last annual agricultural production 
was given as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Hay, tame.... 472,000 *1,265,000 $16,445,000 
WHEAT 4 soe cuore 280,000 5,366,000 8,210,000 
Potatoes...... 17,000 8,298,000 2,638,000 
Oats, ives te 78,000 38,143,000 2,514,000 
Comin. oi s55.8 24,000 §21,000 782.000 
Barley oy. dv. 17,000 685,000 685,000 
Sugar Beets... 112,700 *1,305,000 .......-. 

* Tons. 


The last annual fruit crop included 918,- 
000 bushels of apples, 825,000 bushels of 
peaches and 60,000 bushels of pears, 

Utah is one of the leading states in min- 


eral production. In a recent year, the 
copper production amounted to 182,589,000 


pounds, $31,579,000; lead, 219,098,000 
» pounds, $10,165,000 ; silver, 12,724,000 fine 
ounces, $6,244,000; coal, 3,085,000 tons, 


$5,860,000; gold, 189,107 fine ounces, $3,- 
908,000; zine, 22,643,000 pounds, $3,325,- 


000. Other important mineral products are 
salt, gypsum, manganese ores, petroleum, 
sulphur. 


The raising of live-stock, especially sheep, 
is prosecuted on a wide scale. Recent fig- 
ures for farm animals. give 145,000 
horses, 109,090 cows, 513,000 other cattle, 
2,245,000 sheep, 114,000 swine. The last 
annual wool clip was estimated at 15,800,- 
000 pounds. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Utah having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning ef 
1915 was 1,110. The amount of capital 
invested was $71,653,000, giving employ- 
ment to 17,129 persons, using material 
valued at $62,234,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $87,114,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $13,696,000. 


Utah: 

Admission of, into Union proclaimed, 
6120. 

Affairs in, correspondence regarding, 
referred to, 3115, 3123. 

Alleged rebellion in, under leadership 
of Brigham Young, discussed, 2986, 
3034. 

Appropriation bill passed by legisla- 
ture of, and vetoed, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 4984. 

Brigham Young, first governor of, 

2985. ! 

Alleged rebellion under leadership 
of. (See Alleged Rebellion in, 
ante.) 

Removal of, and successor ap- 
pointed, 2986, 3034. 

Difficulties with, terminated, 3018, 
3034,. 3179. 

Extraordinary session of legislature of, 
act authorizing, recommended, 4984. 

Gilsonite or asphaltum in, disposition 
of lands containing, discussed, 6168. 

Government of, discussed by Presi- 
) dent— 

Arthur, 4837. 

Buchanan, 2985, 3014, 3024, 3034. 

Fillmore, 2663. 

Hayes, 4558. 

Increase in numbers and influence 
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Ute indians 


of non-Mormon population in, dis- 
cussed, 5553. 
Industrial home in, report of board 

on, referred to, 5186. 

Information regarding, transmitted, 

2678. 

Judiciary of, and administration of 

laws in, discussed, 4162, 4204. 

Land laws, extension of, over, rec- 
ommended, 2623, 3037. 
Land office in, recommended, 3037. 
Lands in, set apart as public reser- 
vation by proclamation, 6205. 
Legal proceedings and condition of 
affairs in, referred to, 3115. 
Mormon Church in— 

Commissioners appointed under 
‘fact in reference to bigamy,’’ 
ete., referred to, 4678, 4731, 
4771, 4801, 4837, 4946. 

Letter of president of, advising 
Mormons to refrain from con- 
tracting marriages forbidden by 
law, referred to, 5553, 5803, 5942. 

Mountain Meadow massacre in, re- 
ferred to, 3123. ; 
Peace restored in, 3179. 
Polygamy in, discussed by Presi- 
dent— 
Arthur, 4644, 4731, 4771, 4837. 
Buchanan, 2985. 
Cleveland, 4946, 5379. 
Garfield, 4601. 
Grant, 4105, 4157, 4309, 4310. 
Harrison, Benj., 5553, 5641. 

te eer, 4511, 4557. 
ardons granted persons guilty of 
unlawful cohabitation in oles 
amous marriage, 5803, 5942. 

Proclamation regarding, 3024. 

Recommendations regarding sup- 
pression of, 2987. 

eee to, 3013. 
ermination of difficulties i 
3034, 3170. culties in, 3018, 

Troops sent to suppress, 2986, 3035. 

Threatened conflict between Federal 
and Territorial authorities in, dis- 

eussed, 4162. , 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
. tion against, 5932. : 
tah and Northern Railwa: 
with ‘Shoshone and Patmoe te thas 
ians for disposal o 
; of, 4655, at f lands for use. 
allure of railroad 
ie Indians, es to compensate 
ah Commission, referred 
4731, 4771, 4801, 4837, rates 
bbe ae (See Indian Tribes.) 
e Commission, a “iati 
recommended, 4672° ahd bia 


_Ute Indians, «(See Indian Tribes.) 


\ 


Vacancies 


Vacancies in Public Offices, power of 
President to make provisional ap- 
pointments to fill, discussed, 3190. 


Vallandigham Case.—May 5, 1863, Clem- 
ent L. Vallandigham, a lawyer and poli- 
tician of Ohio, was arrested in accordance 
with orders issued by Gen. Burnside, of 
the United States Army, commanding the 
Department of Ohio. On the day following 
he was taken before a military commis- 
sion, and subsequently tried, convicted and 
imprisoned for uttering opinions disloyal to 
the Union. May the President com- 
muted this sentence to banishment. Val- 
landigham applied to the Supreme Court 
for a writ of certiorari to review the pro- 
ceedings of the commission, by which he 
claimed to have been unlawfully convicted. 
The Supreme Court, Justice Wayne deliv- 
ering the opinion, decided that it had no 
power to review proceedings ordered by a 
general officer of the United States Army. 
Justices Nelson, Grier and Field concurred ; 
Chief Justice Taney and Justice Miller were 
not present. t 


Valparaiso, Chile, sailors of the Balti- 
more, assaulted at. (See Baltimore, 
The.) 


Van, vilayet of, referred to, 8854. 


Van Buren, Martin.—1837-1841. 
Thirteenth Administration—Democratic. 
Vice-President—R. M. Johnson. 


Secretary of State— 
John Forsyth (continued). 


Secretary of the Treasury— 
Levi Woodbury (continued). 


Secretary of War— 
Joel R. Poinsett. 


Secretary of the Navy— 
Mahlon Dickerson (continued). 
James K. Paulding. 


Postmaster-General— 3 
Amos Kendall (continued). 
John M. Niles. 


Attorney-General— 
Benjamin -F, Butler (continued). 
Felix Grundy. 
Henry D. Gilpin. 


Martin Van Buren was elected by the 
Democratic party in 1836. At the Demo- 
eratie National Convention, held at Balti- 
more, May 20, he was nominated on the 
first ballot. 


Opposttion.—A rival faction of the party 
nominated Hugh L. White, of Tennessee. 
Several rival candidates w@re named by 
States as National Republican or Whig can- 
didates. Among these were William Hen- 

Harrison, Daniel Webster and Willie 

.~Mangum. Twenty-six states partici- 
pated in the election, Arkansas and Michi- 
gan having been recently admitted. 

Vote—At the election held Nov. 8, the 
popular vote was Van Buren, 762,678 ; Har- 
rison, 548,007; White, 145,396; and Web- 
ster, 42,247. The electoral vote, counted 
Feb. 8, 1837, gave Van Buren, 170; Har- 
rison, 73; White, 26; Webster, 14; and 
Mangum, 11—all of South Carolina. 

Party Affiliation—In his youth, Van 
Buren was a zealous adherent of Jeffer- 
son; he was elected to the State senate 
of New York as a Clinton Republican ; but 
fn 1813 resumed friendly connections with 
Madison’s administration. He disentyungled 
the political complications that prevailed 
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Van Buren 


during the “era of good feeling” 1819 
1821) in New York and prsehs bane the 
election to the Senate of Rufus King? “an 
old-school Federalist. Later, he became a 
generous supporter of Jackson, but in all 
of Sect affiliations his conduct was 
marked by conservatism and moderation. 


Political Complewion of Congress.—In 
Twenty-fifth Congress (1837-1839) ie 
Senate, of 52 members, was made up of 
31 Democrats, 18 Whigs, and 3 Independ- 
ents; and the House, of 242 members, was 
made up of 117 Democrats, 115 Whigs, and 
10 Independents. In the Twenty-sixth Con- 
gress (1839-1841) the Senate, of 52 mem- 
bers, was composed of 22 Democrats, 28 
Whigs, and 2 Independents; and the House, 
of 242 members, was made up of 103 
Democrats, 132 Whigs, 6 Independents, and 
1 vacancy. 


Finance.—A commercial panic began in 
March, 1887, by the failure of Buea & 
Co., of New Orleans. The panic reached 


_its height in May, when all the banks in 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more suspended specie payments. This so 
much embarrassed the Government that 
President Van Buren convened Congress in 
special session in September, 1837, to con- 
sider the situation. In his Special Message 
(page 1541) he analyzes in detail the finan- 
cial crisis and the causes which led to it. 
He then unfolds his plan for the institu- 
tion of an independent treasury for the 
Keeping and disbursing of Government 
funds. _It_was’the return to the system 
in use in Washington’s time and was de- 
parted from, despite the earnest warnings 
of Jefferson, when the United States Bank 
was chartered for the deposit of Govern- 
ment money. Congress was unwilling to 
sanction the plan, but the President, with 
unusual insistence, succeeded, near the 
close of his term of office, in securing the 
assent and cooperation to his sub-treasury 
plan. The Whig Congress of 1842 repealed 
the measure and deposited the funds in 
selected private banks until 1846, when 
the sub-treasury system was again adopt- 
ed and has persisted to the present day. 
In his Fourth Annual Message (page 1827) 
the President gives a survey of the fiscal 
affairs of the country and says that ‘It 
will serve to illustrate more fully the prin- 
ciples by which I have been guided in ref- 
erence to two contested points in our publie 
policy which were earnest in their ee a 
ment and have been more important in 
their consequences than any that have 
arisen under our complicated and difficult 
yet admirable, system of* government. i 
allude to a _ national debt and a national 
bank. ... Coming into office a declared 
enemy of both, have earnestly endeav- 


ored to prevent a resort to either.” 


Public Debt.—The are debt of the 
United States during the administration of 
President Van Buren stood as_ follows: 
Jan. 1, 1838, $10,484,221.14 ; 1839, $3,573,- 
yee: 1840, $5,250,875.54 ; 1841, $13,594,- 


Commerce.—The commercial status of 
the United States in the year 1840 is 
shown by the following statistical sum- 
mary: Area, 2,059,043 square miles; popu- 
lation, 17,069,453; population regs square 
mile, 8.29; wealth, B71 35,780,0 0; money 
in circulation, $186,305,488 ; imports, $98,- 
258,706; exports, $123,668,932; miles of 
railway, 2,818; vessels built, 121,203 tons; 
vessels in deep-sea trade, 899.765 tons; 
vessels in coastwise trade, 1,280,999 tons; 
vessels on the Great Lakes, 54,199 tons; 
ost-offices," 13,468; immigrants arrived, 


4,066. 
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Van Buren 


Foreign Policy.—It is regarded as one of 
the most creditable features of the Van 
Buren administration that it was able, de- 
spite the popular wish in some quarters, 
to remain neutral during the rebellion in 
Canada. The burning of the Caroline in 
this connection caused the President to is- 
sue his proclamations of neutrality (pages 
1698, 1699). In this case, as in alt-others, 
the President consistently followed the 
course laid down in his Inaugural Address 

. (page 1537) where he said: ‘‘We have no 


disposition, and we disclaim all right, to, 


meddle in disputes, whether internal or 
foreign, that may molest other countries, 
regarding them in their actual state as so- 
cial communities, and preserving a_ strict 
neutrality in all their controversies.” 


The Democrats renominated Van Buren 
but he was defeated by Wm. H. Harrison. 


Van Buren, Martin: 
Annual messages of, 
1746, 1819. 
Banking system discussed by, 1541, 
1597, 1707. , 
Biographical sketch of, 1528. 
Credit system, discussed by, 1541. 
Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 3319, 3320. 
Executive authority of, over public 
moneys, discussed by, 1541. 

Expenses of Government, discussed 
by, 1541, 1752, 1824. 

Finances, discussed by, 1541, 1596, 
1686, 1706, 1751, 1757, 1789, 1822. 

Fiscal operations of Government 
should be separated from those of 
individuals. (See Subtreasury Sys- 
tem, post.) 

Foreign policy, discussed by, 1590, 
1702, 1747, 1820. 

Inaugural address of, 1530. : 

Large standing army unnecessary 1n 
time of peace, 1607. 

National and State banks discussed 
by, 1541, 1707, 1757, 1828. 

Northeastern boundary, correspond- 
ence regarding. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Portrait of, 1527. 

Presents offered, by Imaum of Mus- 
eat, declined, 1809. 

Proclamations of— 
Discriminating ended on vessels of 


1590, 1700, 


Greece suspended, 1539. 
Facsimile of, 1615! : 
Extinguishment of Indian titles, 

“1538. 
Extraordinary session of— 
Congress, 1538. 
Senate, 1857. 
Levying duties on vessels of Por- 
tugal, 1589. 
Neutrality in war in Canada, 1698, 
1699. 
Public money, views of, on custody 
and distribution of, 1541. 
Secretary of State, 1003. 
Special session message of, 1541, 
State of the Union, “iscussed by, 
1590, 1700, 1746, 1819. 
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Subtreasury system discussed by, 
1541, 1596, 1706, 1751, 1763, 1827. 
Tariff discussed, 1752. 


Veto message of, act regarding distri- 
bution of Madison papers, reasons 

for applying pocket veto to, 1745. 
Vancouver Island: Agent sent to, re- 
ferred to, 3068, 3072. Boundary ques- 


tion regarding. (See Northwestern 
Boundary.) 


Vandalia, The, loss of, at Samoan Is- 
lands, 5479. 


Vanderbilt, The, presented to United 
States by. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
recommendations regarding, 3288. 

Referred to, 3585. 


Vatican. (See Pope.) 


Venezuela.—Venezuela lies on the north 
of the South American continent and is 
bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, 
west. by the Republic of Colombia, east by 
British Guiana, and south by Brazil. The 
western boundary is in dispute, the area 
estimated by Venezuelan geographers (599,- 
538 square miles) lying between 1° 40’ S.- 
12° 26’ N. latitude and 59° 40’-73° 31’ W. 
longitude. Included in this ‘area are over 
seventy islands off the coast, with a total 
area of about 14,650 square miles, the 
largest being Margarita, which is politically 
associated with Tortuga, Cubagua and 
Coche to form the newly constituted State 
of Nueva Hsparta. Margarita has an area 
of about 400 square miles. 


Physical Features —The Eastern Andes 
from the southwest cross the border and 
reach to the Caribbean Coast, where they 
are prolonged by the Maritime Andes of 
Venezuela to the Gulf of Paria on the 
northeast. The main range is known as 
the Sierra Nevada de Merida, and con- 
tains the highest peaks in the country in 
Picacho de la Sierra (15,420 feet) and 
Salado (18,878 feet), the maritime ranges 
containing the Silla de Carfcas (8,531 feet). 
Near the Brazilian border the Sierras Pa- 
rima and Pacaraima and on the eastern 
border the Sierras de Rincote and de Usu- 
pamo enclose the republic with parallel 
northward spurs, between which are val- 
leys of the Orinoco tributaries. The 
slopes of the mountains and ‘foothills are 
covered with dense forests, but the basin 
of the Orinoco is mainly llanos, or level 
Aah Sra of open prairie, with occasional 
woods. 


The principal river of Venezuela is the 
Orinoco, exceeding 1,500 miles in length. 
The Orinoco is navigable for large steam- 
ers for some 700 miles, and by smaller ves- 
sels as far as the Maipures Cataract, some 
200 miles further up stream. The coastal 
regions of Venezuela are much indented and 
contain many lagoons and kakes, of which 
Maracaibo, with an area exceeding 7,000 
square miles, is the largest lake in South 
America. 


The climate is tropical and except where 
modified by altitude or tempered by sea 
breezes is unhealthy. Yellow fever is en- 
demic at Carfcas, and plague cases have 
occurred there since 1908, 

History.—Venezuela was visited by Co- 
lumbus in 1498, and in 1499 by Alonzo de 
Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci, the former 
naming t Gulf of Maracaibo Venezuela, 
or ‘Little Venice’ (on account of the Indi- 
an pile-built settlements on the coast and 
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shores of the lake), and the name was 
afterwards extended to the whole of the 
Orinoco basin. In 1550 the territory was 
formed into the captainey-general of Ca- 
racas, and the country remainder under 
Spanish rule until the revolt under Simon 
Bolivar, a native of Caraicas, who defeated 
the Spanish forces in the battles of Las- 
toguanes (1813) and Carabobo (1821), and 
thus secured the independence of the coun- 
try. Bolivar was an untiring hero in the 
cause of independence, and through his ef- 
forts (and those of his adjutant Sucre) 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Colombia (Upper 
Peru) achieved their freedom from Spain, 
while Peru was enabled to establish its in- 
dependence in consequence of his victories. 
He died in 1830, at the age of forty-seven, 
and his remains were re-interred at Cara- 
cas in 1842. Venezuela formed part of the 
Federal Republic at Colombia from 1822- 
1880, since which time it has been inde- 
pendent. There have been many revolutions 
since 1846, particularly in 1849, 1868, 1889, 
1891, 1900, and 1908. In 1854 President 
Monagas liberated the African slaves, and 
in 1864 President Falcén divided the coun- 
try into States and formed them into a 
Federal Republic. 


Venezuelan Question.—Protection of the 
sovereignty of Venezuela by the United 
States»through the application of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has, on two notable occasions, 
called for prompt and determined action 
by our Presidents—Cleveland in 1895, and 
Roosevelt in 1902. (See Monroe Doctrine.) 


The contention in 1895 was with Great 
Britain over the boundary between Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana. In July 1888, 
President Cleveland laid a statement .of 
\the dispute before the Senate (Page 5204). 
President Harrison, in his first annual 
message, expressed the hope that the ques- 
‘tion might be amicably adjusted in accord- 
ance with the historie titles of the two 
parties (Page 5471), but regretfully an- 
nounced in his third annual message (Page 
5616), that the friendly efforts of the 
United States in that direction had proved 
unavailing. 


Upon his return to the Presidency, Cleve- 
land was again confronted by the question, 
and in his first message announced that the 
controversy was still pending. (Page 5873.) 
In the second message during his second 
term he declared his determination to bring 
about arbitration—‘“‘a resort to which Great 
Britain so conspicuously favors in _prin- 
ciple and respects in practice, and which is 
earnestly sought by her weaker adversary.” 
(Page 5958.) 


In July, 1895, the American Ambassador 
at London was instructed to communicate. to 
the British Government the position of the 
United States on the question. This took 
the form of a protest against the enlarge- 
ment of the area of the British possessions 
on the American continent, especially at the 
expense of Venezuela without the latter’s 
consent, referring to the traditional and 
established policy of this Government (Page 
6064), and denying the right of Great 
Britain to establish an arbitrary line 
through the territory in debate and submit 
to arbitration only the portion lying on one 
side of it. 


Great Britain’s reply called forth a spe- 
cial message from Cleveland December itd 
1895 (Page 6087), in which he laid the 
British reply before the Senate. The reply 
declared the Monroe Doctrine ‘inapplicable 
to the state of things in which we live at the 
present day.” (Page 6088.) Cleveland firmly 
upheld the Monroe Doctrine, and proposed a 
commission of his own to determine the 


\ 
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boundary line, and asked Congress to appro- 

priate money to carry out the terms, what- 

ever the consequences, which he intimated 

might be forcible maintenance of his con- 

Pana under the Monroe Doctrine. (Page 
90. 


Mr. Cleveland’s attitude caused much ex- 
cited comment throughout the country, but 
his position was stoutly backed by the peo- 
ple and newspapers of all political parties. 
Diplomatically, the matter was skillfully 
handled, and finally referred to arbitration, - 
and it was announced to the next Congress 
that a general arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain was under way. (See page 6154.) 
The arbitral tribunal was appointed under 
the treaty of February 2, 1897, and the 
award was made October 3, 1899. The terms 
of award were announced by President Mc- 
Kinley in his third annual message, Decem- 
ber 5. (See page 6380.) 


(See also illustration opposite page 5295.) 


The next invocation of the traditional 
doctrine by the United States in behalf of 
Venezuela was during Roosevelt's Adminis- 
tration. Debts due by the South American 
Republic to citizens of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and other foreign countries, 
were long over-due, and payment seemed re- 
mote, if not hopeless. The creditors ap- 
pealed to their respective governments for 
redress. England, Germany and _ Italy 
agreed upon what they termed a pacific 
blockade for the forcible collection of the 
claims. Operations began December 3, 1902, 
and on the 9th four Venezuelan vessels were 
seized and an ultimatum was sent to Presi- 
dent Castro. Upon its rejection, two forts 
at Porto Cabello and San Carlos were bom- 
barded by the allies. 


In his first message to Congress, Decem- 
ber 8, 1901, President Roosevelt said of the 
Monroe Doctrine (page 6664) that there 
must be “no territorial aggrandizement by 
any non-American power at the expense of 
any American power on American soil. 
* * * We do not guarantee any state 
against punishment if it misconducts itself, 
provided that punishment does not take the 
form of the acquisition of territory by any 
non-American power.’ 


By diplomatic interviews, all the Powers 
concerned, except Germany, were brought to 
a state of willingness to arbitrate. In the 
case of Germany, President Roosevelt found 
it necessary to intimate that Admiral Dewey, 
in command of the fieet, would prevent 
forcible oc¢upation of the Venezuelan ports. 
At the same time the President informed the 
German Ambassador that in event the Em- 
peror should consent to arbitration the 
eredit for such advanced ground in inter- 
national disputes would be accorded to the 
Emperor. 


'The German Ambassador conveyed person- 
ally to the President the assurance of the 
German Emperor that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment would consent to arbitration and that 
it had no purpose or intention to make even 
the smallest acquisition of territory on the 
South American Continent or the Islands 
adjacent. This voluntary and _ friendly 
declaration was afterwards repeated to the 
Secretary of State. 


Through the offices of the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States at Caracas 
and the Government at Washington, proto- 
cols were signed whereby Venezuela agreed 
(see page 6794) to set apart a certain per- 
centage of the customs receipts of two of 
her ports to be applied to the payment of 

_ Whatever obligations might be ascertained 
by mixed commissions appointed for that 
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purpose to be due from her, not only to the 
three powers already mentioned, whose pro- 
eeedings against her had resulted in a state 
of war, but also to the United States, France, 
Spain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, 
ts and Mexico, who had not employed 
orce. 


The blockading powers, however, de- 
manded that the sums ascertained to be due 
their citizens by such mixed commissions 
should be accorded payment in full before 
anything was paid upon the claims of any 
of the so-called peace powers. The powers 
at this juncture asked that the question be 
referred to President Roosevelt for decision, 
but he declined, and suggested that the whole 
matter be submitted to the Hague Tribunal 
for adjudication. This was finally agreed 
to, and amicable settlement was reported in 
a special message by Roosevelt, January 23, 
1905. (See page 6941.) The Hague Tri- 
bunal pronounced in favor of the allied 
powers. 


This later incident found echo in the 


Third International Conference of South * 


American Republics at Rio Janeiro in July 
and August, 1906, when Dr. Drago, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina, 
announced the adherence of South American 
Republics to the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
conference, after discussion, recommended 
that their delegates to the Second Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague oppose the compulsory 
collection by armed forces of debts due its 
citizens by any other government. This be- 
came known as the Drago Doctrine. (See 
Drago Doctrine.) Mr. Roosevelt stated the 
policy of the United States on this question 
in his sixth annual message. (Page 7060.) 


Area and Population.—The area is given 
as 398,594 square miles. Hstimates for the 
Esa aan range from 2,250,000 to 2,850,- 


Roman Catholicism is the state religion. 


Government.—The present constitution 
in force was officially adopted on June 13, 
1914. By its provisions the government is 
that of a Federal Republic of twenty au- 
tonomous States, a Federal District, and 
two Territories, with a President elected 
by the federal congress for seven years 
and ineligible for a consecutive term of 
office and a cabinet of seven members, each 
in charge of an executive department. 


The Federal Congress consists of two 
Chambers. The Senate consists of forty 
members (two from each State), native 
born Venezuelans above thirty years of age, 
elected for four years. The Chamber of 
Deputies consists of 117 members elected 
for four years by direct vote in each State, 
in the proportion of one per 35,000 inhab- 
itants (each State having af least one rep- 
resentative, irrespective of pppulation) with 
other representatives for e¥ery 15,000 in 
excess of that number. 


Each of the States has an elective Presi- 
dent and Legislative Assembly. 


Education.—Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory, but little effort 
is made to instruct the Indians, and schools 
are confined to urban areas. More than half 
of the people are illiterate. 


Finance.—The revenue is derived from 
customs and customs surtax of 30 per cent, 
and excise. Salt and matches are State 
monopolies and are farmed cut, the latter 
to an English company; Cigarette paper is 
also a farmed monopoly, and with the ex- 
cise on cigarettes produces 6,000,000 boli- 
mulghborkesd of $14,500,000. The unit of 
neighborhood o ; F ° e 
currency is the bolivar, valued at $0.19 in 
United States currency. 
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The latest figures gave the public debt 
as $28,500,000. y 


Production and Industry.—Agriculture 
and stock raising are the principal indus- 
tries of the country, and most of the land 
is suited for these purposes. The chief 
agricultural products are coffee, cacao, 
sugar, maize, beans, wheat, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables and fruit of various kinds. Cot- 
ton is now being grown successfully for 
three native cotton mills. The Live Stock 
is stated-to include about 2,000,000 cattle, 
1,750,000 pigs, 1,500,000 goats, and 200,- 
000 sheep. The llanos, or grassy plains, 
could support many times the present esti- 
mated number with organization and de- 
velopment of the industry, much of the 
pastoral area haying been abandoned since 
the War of Independence. 


The fisheries round the coast and of the 
lakes are of much importance for the food 
of the people. Round the northern islands 
are important pearl fisheries, but they are 
only carried on in a primitive way by na- 
tive fishers. 

Gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, mer- 
eury, sulphur, coal, asphalt and petroleum 
are known to exist. 

It is estimated that 200,000 acres are 

under coffee, with more than 30,000 coffee 
plantations. There are about 5,000 cocoa 
and 11,000 sugar plantations. About 38,000 
tons of sugar are produced annually. 
_ Commerce.—Recent trade statistics show 
imports of $16,500,000 and exports of $19,- 
000,000. The chief exports are coffee and 
cocoa, followed by hides. The trade ‘is 
chiefly with the United States, followed by 
the United Kingdom, Spain and France. In 
a more recent year than that for which the 
above figures were given, the United States 
imported from Venezuela goods valued at 
$22,388,862 and exported -thither goods 
valued at $29,151,969. In order of value, 
the chief exports from the United States to 
Venezuela are cotton goods; iron and steel 
goods; flour; chemicals, ete. 

Communications.—There are twelve rail- 
road lines, with a total length of 535 miles. 
There is much navigation by water. There 
are 5,814 miles of telegraph wire, with 215 
telegraph offices; and 12,511 miles of tele- 
phone wire. The post-offices number 310. ~ 

Cities.—Capital, Caricas. Estimated pop- 
ulation, 75,000. Other towns are Maracaibo 
(35,000), Valencia, Puerto Cabello and La 
Guaira, and Ciudad Bolivar. 


Venezuela (see also Caracas): 
American citizens expelled from, 2952. 
Blockade of ports of, by Great 

Britain, Germany, Italy, 6794. 

Boundary dispute with Great Britain 
regarding British Guiana, 5204, 
5471, 5616, 5873. 5958, 6064, 
6087, 6154. 

Arbitration of— 

Discussed, 6337, 6380. 
Recommended, 6064. 
Treaty for, 6154. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted and at- 
titude of United States respect- 
ing, 6064, 6087. 

Civil war in, terminated, 2552. 

Claims of France against, 4761. 

Claims of United States against (see 
also Aves Island; Caracas Com- 
missfon; Venezuela Steam Trans- 
portation Co.)— 
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Acknowledged, 2702. 
Adjustment of, 6338. 
Awards of commission, referred to, 
4321, 4539, 4693, 4716, 4853. 
Distribution of, 4421, 4629, 4807. 
Convention for adjustment of, 
3111, 3587, 3721, 3885, 3891, 
4055, 4100, 4371, 4951, 5195, 
5198, 5220, 5369, 5391, 5962. 
Course pursued to enforce pro- 
visions of, 4320. | 
Discussed by President— 
Arthur, 4761, 4807. 
Cleveland, 5090, 5369. 
Fillmore, 2702. 
Grant, 3964, 4005, 4012, 4014, 
4144, 4192, 4245, 4295, 4320. 
Harrison, Benj., 5673. 
Jackson, 1319. 
Johnson, 3587. 
Pierce, 2952. 
Taylor, 2552. 
Tyler, 2193. 
Indemnity to be paid satisfactorily 
arranged, 2206. 
Mixed claims commission dis- 
cussed, 4432, 4761, 4920, 5471. 
Termination of, 5547. 
Payment of, 3444, 4295, 4320, 4321, 
4359, 4629, 5873. 
Objection to, 4144, 4192, 4245. 
Abandoned, 4295. 
Submitted to Hague Court and 
decided, 7380, 7493. 

Correspondence with, 
5907. 

Differences of, with France and Bel- 
gium, discussed, 6070. 

Diplomatie relations with, 4562. 

Disputes with, settlement of all, 

- 7416. 

Foreign claims against, submitted to 
Hague Court of Arbitration, 6794, 
6941, 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 

for surrender of, 2917, 3185. 
Discussed, 5962. 
Import duties imposed upon Ameri- 
can products by, 5672. 
Retaliatory measures proclaimed, 
5703. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 4789, 4803, 5198. 

Independence of,- asserted, 613. 

Minister of, to United States, grade 
of raised, 4718. 

One hundredth anniversary of inde- 
pendence celebrated, 7658. 

_ Relations of, with France, discussed, 
4629. 

Revolution in, followed by provision- 
al government, referred to, 4522. 
‘Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 

cussed by President— 
Buchanan, 3111, 3185. 
Cleveland, 5196, 


transmitted 
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Jackson, 1444, 1450. 

Johnson, 3587, 

Pierce, 2917. 

Van Buren, 1751. 

Vessels of United States— 

Seized or interfered with by, 
4114, 4371, 5198, 5547, 5673, 
5873, 5962, 6070. 

To transport remains of Gen. Paez 
to, recommended, 5193. 


Venezuela, Treaty with.—Apart from 
certain claims conventions, the only diplo- 
matic relation between the United States 
and Venezuela which survives is the pro- 
tocol of 1903, by which United States 
claims against Venezuela were submitted 
to arbitration. The comr sion, consist- 
ing of two members (one chosen by the 
President of the United States, the other 
by the President of Venezuela) must sit at 
Caracas. An ac tosh must be appointed 
to preside over the deliberations, and it 
was agreed that the umpire should be 
chosen by the queen of the Netherlands. 
The commissioners, acting under oath, 
should determine after due investigation, 
the justice of the claims, Should the two 
commissioners be unable to reach a deci- 
sion, the vote of the umpire should decide 
the questions. Venezuela also became a@ 
arty to the convention between the United 
tates and the several leading repub- 
lics of South and Central America for the 
arbitration of pecuniary claims and the pro- 
tection of inventions, etc., which was signed 
in Buenos Aires in 1910, (See South 
and Central America, Treaties with.) 


Venezuela Steam Transportation Co., 

seizure and detention of steamers 

of, and claims arising out of, 4114, 

4371, 5198, 5547, 5673, 5873, 5962. 
Award in favor of, 6070. 


Venice, Italy, Geographical Congress 
at, 4626. 


Venus, Transit of. (See Naval Obser- 
vatory.) 


Vera Cruz (Mexico), Siege and Capture 
of.—March 9, 1847, Gen. Scott, who had 
been ordered to Mexico to conduct an ex- 
pedition against its capital city by way of 
Vera Cruz, landed a force of 12,000 men on 
the beach in the vicinity of that port, By 
March 22 the attacking forces were in posi- 
tion and the siege guns mounted. Gen. 
Scott summoned the governor of Vera Cruz 
to surrender. Upon his refusal a bombard- 
ment was begun and kept up until the morn- 
ing of the 26th, when overtures for sur- 
render were made by Gen. Landero. Arti- 
cles of capitulation were signed March 27. 
The Mexicans lost nearly 500 pieces of 
artillery, besides other arms and much 
ammunition, Five thousand prisonerg were 
taken and paroled, and the best port of 
Mexico, with its famous and almost im- 
pregnable fortress of San Juan de Ulloa, 
was captured. The American loss was in- 
significant. 


Vera Cruz, Occupation of—During the 
Mexican revolution of 1918, Americans and 
other foreigners in Mexico were subjected to 
gross hardship and abuse. Property was 
seized and the owners were insulted, threat- 
ened, imprisoned, and in several instances 
actually met death at the hands of one or 
the other of the warring factions. Presi- 


/ 
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dent Wilson increased the regular troops at 
the border posts and sent naval vessels to 
the Mexican seaports to protect the lives 
and property of Americans and citizens of 
foreign countries. 


On the 9th of April, 1914, a paymaster of 
the U. S. 8. Dolphin landed at— Iturbide 
bridge, Tampico, with a whaleboat and 
boat’s crew to take off supplies. The men 
were unarmed and the boat earried, both at 
her bow and at her stern, the flag of the 
United States. The men were arrested, but 
later released, and an apology was made, 
but Admiral Mayo demanded that the flag 
of the United States be saluted with special 
ceremony. This was refused by President 
Huerta of Mexico. Citing this and a nuni- 
ber of similar insults preceding it, Presi- 
dent Wilson, April 20, 1914, asked Con- 
gress to approve the use of the land and 
-nayal forces of the country to enforce the 
fullest recognition of the rights and dignity 
of the United States. This was granted and 
Vera Cruz was occupied by the American 
forces. In the three days of fighting seven- 
teen sailors and marines were killed and 
fifty wounded. The naval occupation was 
followed by a brigade of the regular army 
under Gen. Funston. Before attempting an 
advance into the interior, operations were 
halted by an offer of mediation between 
the United States and Mexico made by the 
diplomatic representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. These met in Niagara 
Falls, Canada, in May. An attempt was 
made to adjust the differences between the 
two countries, but the demand for a salute 
to the American fiag was not complied with 
and the American forces were withdrawn 
from Vera Cruz on November 23, 1914. (See 
illustrations opposite pages 7746 and 7778.) 


Vera €ruz, Mexico: 
Battle of, referred to, 2385. 


Occupation of— 

Funeral of marines killed in, ad- 
dress of President Wilson at, 
7939. 

Tlustrations of, 7746, 7778. 


Verdun, Siege of. (See World War.) 


Vermont.—One of the New England 
States; nickname, ‘‘The Green Mountain 
State’; motto, ‘Freedom and Unity.” It 
extends from lat. 42° 44’ to 45° 1’ north 
and from long. 71° 388’ to 73° 25’ west. 
It is bounded on the north by Quebec (Can- 
ada), on the east by New, Hampshire (sep- 
arated by the Connecticug River), on the 
south by Massachusetts, 4nd on the west 
by New York (separated ee by Lake 
Champlain). It has an area of 9,564 square 
miles. Vermont is traversed from north 
to south by the Green Mountains. It is an 
agricultural state and has extensive quarries 
of marble and granite. The manufacture 
of wood-pulp is an important industry. It 
was explored by Champlain in 1609. The 
first settlement was at Brattleboro in 1724. 
Vermont was early claimed by both New 
Hampshire and New York. It was admitted 
to the Union in 1791. 


In 1910, the population was 355,956, of 
whom 49,891 were foreign-born, including 
14,643 French Canadians, 4,594 Italians, 
11,415 English Canadians, 4,938 Irish, 2,436 
‘English, 2,455 Russians, and 2,615 Scottish. 
In that year, 4714% of the population was 
urban. The 1920 census gave the popula- 
tion as 352,428. 
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. ished goods worth $76,811,000. 


Vessels 


There are 2,472 public schools, with 3,023 
teachers and 61,059 enrolled pupils. There 
are 78 public high schools, with 385 teach- 
ae fens 3,403 male and 4,673 female stu- 

ents. 


The last federal census gave the number 
of farms as 32,709, with an average of 
142% acres to the farm, and with 35% of 
the farm land classified as improved. More 
eo ee figures give the number of farms as 


The last annual agricultural production 
was as follows: 


Crop, Acreage Bushels Palue 
Hay, tame..... 910,000 a1,320,000 $30,360,000 
Com. ets ick ee 25,000 1,175,000 1,480,000 
Oats cre tauiecee 81,000 2,835,000 2,126,000 
Potatoes. ...... 27,000 3,510,000 4,388,000 

a—tons : 


Barley is also grown, as is tobacco, and 
the apple crop is important. The produc- 
tion of maple sugar and syrup is a valuable 
industry. The fruit crop included 1,600,000 
bushels of apples and 19,000 bushels of 
pears. 


There is much attention to cattle-raising, 
especially cows. Latest figures gave the 
farm. animals as: Cows, 281,000; other cat- 
tle, 190,000 ; horses, 86,000 ; sheep, 107,000 ; 
swine, 120,000. The last annual wool clip 
was 663,000 pounds. 


About half of the marble produced in the 
United States comes from Vermont. In a 
recent year, the marble product was valued 
at more than $5,000,000, 


The forests of the state are extensive, 
and have given rise to an extensive manu- 
facture of lumber and timber products and 
paper pulp. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Vermont having an annual output 
valued at more than $500 at the beginning 
of 1915 was 1,772. The amount of capital 
invested was $79,811,000, giving employ- 
ment to 387,217 persons, using material 
valued at $42,555,000, and turning out fin- 
Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $22,002,000 in 
the course of the year. ‘ 


Vermont: 


Admission of, into Union, 90. 
Application made for, 87. 


Constitution of United States, evi- 
dence of ratification of amendment 
to, 107, 166. 


Officers appointed for, 91. 
Vessels (see also Steamboats; Steam- 


ships; Vessels, Foreign; Vessels; 
United States): 
American registry for American 


owned, 5985. 

Canadian, permitted to aid disabled 
vessels in waters of United States, 
proclaimed, 5828. 

Vessels, Foreign (see also under the 
several powers): 

Appropriation for vessels detained by 
Unitéd States recommended, 6836. 


Bond required of, 145. 


Vessels 


Committing open hostility, right to 
detain for inquiry, 353. 


Consular jurisdiction over crews of, 
in United States, 4038, 4129. 


Correspondence regarding, 81. 


Detained by United States, appro- 
priation for, recommended, 6336. 


Discriminating duties on— 
Discussed, 5089. 
Recommended, 81, 1242. 
Referred to, 667, 707, 755, 866, 
917, 918, 969. 


Should be refunded, 1172. 


Suspended by proclamation— 
Austria, 1003, 1004. 
Brazil, 2372. 
Bremen, 606. 
Chile, 2612. 
China, 4552. 
Cuba. (See Spain, post.) 
France,. 752, 2371,'3711, 3969, 
3973, 4182. 
Revoked, 4132. 
Greece, 1539. 
Hamburg, 607. 
Hanover, 970. 
Hawaiian Islands, 3713. 
Italy, 942, 3021. 
Japan, 4131. 
Liibeck, 642. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 1365. 
Nicaragua, 3416. 
Norway, 665. 
Oldenburg, 666, 1059. 
Portugal, 4080. 
Spain, 4128, 4810, 5075, 5155. 
Revoked, 5074. 
Tuscany, 1452. 

Suspension terminated, 4132. 
Duties on. (See Tonnage on, post.) 
Embargo on— 

For 60 days recommended, 484. 

Governor requested to call forth 

militia if necessary to enforce, 
144. 

Imposed, 458. 

Removed, 457, 466. 

Equipped with warlike force must 
give securities against abuse of 
armaments, 567. 

Forfeitures of, 504. 

Guilty of committing depredations 
shall not reenter waters of United 
States, 391. 

In_ports of United States during 
World War, placed under control of 
Secretary of Navy, 8414. (See also 
Netherlands, Vessels of.) 

Number of, departing from United 
States with permission, 446. 

Reduction on duties, of claims of 
eg to, 81, 4974, 5494, 
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Sailing under United States colors, 
243. 
Tonnage on— 
Claims of German steamship lines 
to interest on duties, illegally ex- 
acted, 5084, 5367. 


Claims of governments to reduc- 
tions on duties of, 81, 4974, 5494, 
5621. 

Duties on— 

Discussed, 4922, 5370, 5388. 
Suspended by proclamation, 
4871, 4872, 4889, 4895, 5154, 

5326, 5327, 5598, 5930. 
Proclamation revoking, 6129. 
Treaty provisions regarding, re- 
fusal of President Wilson to 

terminate, 8871. 

When armed shall not enter waters 

of United States, 463. 

When within territory of United 

States must be protected, 252, 264. 

Vessels, Neutral, declared lawful prize 


France, 253, 432. 

Spain, 432. 

Vessels, United States (see also Mer- 
chant Vessels; Steamboats; Steam- 
ships; War Steamers; Navy, De- 
partment of): 

Act to abolish certain fees for of- 
ficial services to, approved and 
reasons therefor, 4987. 

Appropriations for, unexpended, 348, 
504. 


Armed, when they shall not enter 
the waters of United States, 463. 
When within the territory of 
United States must be protected, 


252, 264. 
Armor for. (See Armor and Armor 
Plate.) 
Built for Japan, 3354, 
Order regarding clearance of, 


3443, 3444, : 
Prohibition of departure of, re- 
moved, 3539. 

Canal, Kiel, at opening of, 6062. 

Vanal, Welland, discriminations 

against, in. (See Welland Canal.) 

Certificate to enter Spanish ports 

required, 147. 

Construction of naval, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, by 
President— 

Adams, John, 26, 263. 

Adams, J. Q., 876, 927, 955. 

Arthur, 4638, 4727, 4768, 4796, 
4834. 

Buchanan, 2990, 3055. 

Cleveland, 4935, 5100, 5376, 5882, 
5972, 6164. 

Grant, 4150, 4202, 4249, 4304, 
4362, ; 


‘ 


Vessels 


Harrison, Benj,, 5479, 5551, 5635, 
5758, 


Hayes, 4565. 

Jackson, 1022, 1392, 1411, 1476. 

Jefferson, 317, 333, 360, 407, 442. 

Lincoln, 3385, 3450. 

McKinley, 6344. 

Madison, 455, 461, 471, 504, 513, 
538, 551. 

Monroe, 594, 615, 618, 631, 649, 
677, 765. 

Pierce, 2748, 2821, 2872, 2942. 

Polk, 2262, 2276, 2355, 2411. 

Tyler, 1941, 2122, 2130, 2131. 

Van Buren, 1609, 1719. 

Washington, 185, 193. 

Destroyed by Rebel vessels during 
war, 3964. 

Discriminating duties and fines on, 
in Cuba, 1242, 4626, 4714, 4763, 
4786, 4788, 5961, 6069. 

Abolished, 4810, 5155. 

Discriminating duties on, abolished 
by Prussia, 969. 

Discriminations against, in Welland 
Canal. (See Welland Canal.) 

Dry docks constructed for. (See 
Docks.) 

Duties levied on, by Great Britain 
returned, 596. 

Effect of, in protection of harbors, 
407. 

Embargo imposed on, referred to, 
427. 

Employed in coast survey. (See 
Coast Survey.) 

Encomiums bestowed upon, at open- 
ing of Kiel Canal, 6062. 

Fees collected from, by American 
consuls, 4667. 

Fines imposed upon, by Spain dis- 
cussed, 4626, 4714, 4763, 4786, 
4788, 5961. 

Abolished, 4810. 

Fired upon by Honduras authorities 
and disavowal of act discussed, 
5869. 

Forfeitures referred ito, 504. 

Fresh-water basin ns site for, re- 
ferred to, 3591. 

In Great Lakes granted facilities by 
Canada for returning, 6331. 

Injunction restraining, from  sail- 
ing in armed condition removed, 
255. 

Instructed to furnish aid to neutral 
vessels, 529. 

Interference with and the seizure of, 
by foreign powers, 138, 184, 242, 
374, 477, 560, 3017. 

Ironclad, referred to, 4009. 

Marine railway for repair of, re- 
ferred to, 1043. 

Must not depart from ports of Unit- 
ed States while dangers are threat- 
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ened from belligerent nations, 421. 

Northern and Northwestern lakes, 
passage of gunboats from tide 
water to, referred to, 3402. 

Number of, necessary for principal 
seaports, 407, 455, 504. 

Papers for protection of, engaged in 
whale fisheries, 1774. 

Privileges at foreign ports denied, 
proclamation regarding, 3482. 

Proposed distribution of, 408, 416. 

Prussian abolition of duties on, 969. 

Purchased for Peru, detention of, 
3831, 3835. 

Restrictions on, in Bosporus and 
Dardanelles, 4078. 

Right. of search. (See Right of 
Search.) 

Sale and transfer of, while abroad, 
laws regarding, defective, 1755. 

Sale of, referred to, 3830. 

Saved from shipwreck by Neapolitan 
navy, 2899. 

Seamen on. 
can.) 

Seized or interfered with by foreign 

powers, 138, 184, 242, 374, 477, 

560, 3017. 

Brazil, 962, 2779. (See also Caro- 
line, The.) 
Chile, 1822, 2051, 2116, 2193, 3445, 

4289. 

Colombia, 4289, 4358. 
Denied privileges at foreign ports, 

proclamation regarding, 3482. 

Denmark, 5388, 6249. 
France, 138, 2438, 252, 387, 490, 

(See also France, claims against.) 

Great Britain discussed or re- 
ferred to by President— 

Adams, John, 242, 264, 271. 

Buchanan, 3062. 

Cleveland, 4990, 5198. 

Fillmore, 2603, 2675, 2680. 

Grant, 4068, 4070, 4114. 

Jefferson, 410, 414, 420, 433. 
441. 

Madison, 454, 477, 481. 

Polk, 2286, 2297. 

Tyler, 1909, 1920, 1929, 2016, 
2076, 2111, 2215, 2219. 

Van Buren, “1676, 1693, -1695, 
1732, 1784, 1806, 1839, 1840, 
1857. 

Washington, 118. (See also 
War of 1812 discussed.) 

Haiti, 2680, 5368, 5390. 

Honduras insurgents, 5869. 
Mexico, 1684, 1685, 5123; 5502. 
Morocco, 352, 353. 

Paraguay, 2980, 3046, 3091, 3195. 
Portugal, 1070, 1098, 1113, 1243. 
Russia, 3794, 6336. 

Spaiff discussed by President— 

Adams, John, 243. 

Arthur, 4626, 4759. 


(See Seamen, Ameri- 


Vessels 


Buchanan, 2976. 
Cleveland, 4919, 6068. 
Fillmore, 2679, 2721. 
Grant, 3986, 4052, 4189, 4195, 
4196, 4210, 4276, 4290. 
Hayes, 4436, 4560. 
Jackson, 1112. 
Pierce, 2761, 2767, 2778, 2869, 
2900. (See also Black Warrior, 
The; Hl Dorado, The; Virgin- 
ius, The.) 
Venezuela, 4114, 4371, 5198, 5547, 
5673, 5873, 5962. 
Should be navigated exclusively by 
American seamen, 540. 
Slaves transported by. (See African 
Slave Trade.) 
Sold to Algiers, 237. 
Steam engines for, improvement in, 
2122, 2262. 
Tonnage duties illegally levied on, 
2948, 3049. 
Tonnage duties on, referred to, 1123. 


Transfer of property in, while abroad, 


laws regulating, referred to, 1791. 
Visited by British officers, 3062. 
Whaling interfered with by Russian 

vessels, 3794. 

Veterans of Civil War, gratitude of 
country to, 6672. 


Veterans of Indian Wars of the United 
States.—Instituted by officers of the Unit- 


ed States Army at Philadelphia, April 23, 
1896. The objects are “to perpetuate the 
faithful services, heroism, and privations 
_ of the officers and soldiers of the Army of 
the United States of America, as well as 
of the auxiliary forces of the several states 
of the Union, in their successive campaigns 
conducted against a savage foe on our 
frontiers, in the interests of civilization, 
and for the settlement and defense of our 
Territories at different periods in the his- 
tory of our common country since the close 
of the War of the Revolution; and also to 
collect and preserve for publication a 
record of these services and other histori- 
eal data relating thereto, as well as to 
unite in a fraternal bond of union all 
those who are entitled to membership 
therein.” 

Veto.—The act by which the executive r>- 
fuses his approval of a measure of the 
legislative body with which he is associat- 
ed. The Constitution gives the President 
of the United States power to veto any act 
of Congress by refusing to sign the bill 
after its passage. In the Colonies (except 
Rhode Island and Connecticut)' the govern- 
ors had power to veto acts of the colonial 
legislatures. Massachusetts was the first 
of the original states to grant the veto 
power to its governor. This was in 1780. 
In the Convention of 1787 several veto 
plans were discussed, one of which pro- 
posed to associate the Supreme Court with 
the President in the exercise of the power. 
‘The plan finally adopted resembled that in 
use in Massachusetts. If the President re- 
fuses to sign an act, it is returned to the 
House in which it originated with his rea- 
sons for refusing his signature. That 
House may then proceed to reconsider the 
‘ act, and +f it again passes both Houses 
with a majority of two-thirds it becomes a 
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law. The Constitution also provides that 
“if any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays except- 
ed) after it shall ‘have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law in like man- 
ner as if he had signed it, unless the Con- 
gress by their adjournment prevent its re- 
turn, in which case it shall not be a law”’ 
(18). The veto power was used quite spar- 
ingly by the early Presidents. 

Following is the number of veto messages 
sent to Congress by the several Presidents. 
Those whose names are not mentioned sent 
no veto: Washington, 2; Madison, 6; 
Monroe, 1; Jackson, 9; Tyler, 8; Polk, 3; 
Pierce, 9; Buchanan, 7; Lincoln, 3; John- 
son, 22; Grant, 46; Hayes, 8; Arthur, 4; 
Cleveland, first term, 301; Harrison, Benj., 
19; Cleveland, second term, 42; McKinley, 
6, and Roosevelt, 15. 


Veto Messages. (See the several Presi- 
dents; the several subjects.) 


Veto, Pocket.—The power of the Presi- 
dent to prevent the enactment into law of 
a bill presented to him within ten days be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress, without 
sending in a refusal to sign or his objec- 
tions in writing, is known as a pocket veto. 


Veto Power discussed by President— 
Polk, 2512. 
Taylor, 2561. 


Vetoes, Pension. (See Cleveland, Gro- 
ver; Grant, Ulysses 8S.) 


Vetoes, Pocket. (See the several Presi- 
dents; the several subjects.) 


Vice and Disease Centers in District of 
Columbia, eradication of, 7548. 


Vice-Admiral.—An honorary rank in the 
United States Navy created by Congress 
Dec. 21, 1864, and conferred upon David 
G:! Farragut. At the time of its creation 
it was the highest grade in the Navy. Two 
years later (July 25, 1866) Congress creat- 
ed the rank of admiral and bestowed it upon 
Farragut, making David G. Porter vice-ad- 
miral. Oct. 17, 1870, after the death of 
Admiral Farragut, Porter was promoted to 
the vacancy and Rear-Admiral Stephen C. 
Rowan was made vice-admiral. On his 
death in 1890 the grade became extinct 
During the colonial period it was custom- 
ary for the royal governor to be appointed 
vice-admiral, which made him head of the 
a admiralty courts. (See also Ad- 
miral. 


Vice-Admiral, creation of grade of, 
recommended, 3450, 6423. : 


Vice-President of United States.—The 
Constitution provides for the office of Vice- 
President. His duty is to preside over the 
Senate, and in case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or disability of the President 
succeed him. His salary is $12,000 per 
annum. Until the adoption of the twelfth 
amendment, in 1804, the candidate for 
President receiving next to the ‘highest 
number of votes was declared Vice-Presi.- 
dent. Five Vice-Presidents have succeeded 
to the Presidency, by reason of the death 
of the President, viz.: John Tyler, who suc- 
ceeded William Henry Harrison in 1841; 
Millard Fillmore, who succeeded Zachary 
Taylor in 1850; Andrew Johnson, who suc- 
ceeded Abraham Lincoln in,1865 ; Chester A. 
Arthur, who succeeded James A. Garfield in 
1881; and Theodore Roosevelt who suc- 
ceeded William McKinley in 1901. The at- 


_ 


Vice-President 


tempt was made in 1841 to give Tyler onl 
the title and rights of ‘Acting President,” 
but he claimed the full office of President, 
Six Vice-Presidents have died in office, 
namely, George Clinton, Elbridge Gerry, 
William R. King, Henry Wilson, Thomas ie 


Hendricks and James S. Sherman. Only 
one resigned, John C. Calhoun. 

A list of Vice-Presidents follows: 

Name and Birthplace Inaugurated 
John Adams, Quincy, Mass.......... 1789 
Thomas Jefferson, Shadwell, Va 1797 
Aaron Burr, Newark, N. J.......... 801 
George Clinton, Ulster Co., N. Y.... 1805 
Elbridge Gerry, Marblehead, Mass... 1813 
Daniel D, Tompkins, Scarsdale, N. Y. 1817 
John C. Calhoun, Abbeville, S. C 1825 


John C. Breckinridge, Lexington, Ky. 1857 ; 


Hannibal Hamlin, Paris, Me.:...... 


William A. Wheeler, Malone, N. Y... 
Chester A. Arthur, Fairfield, Vt.... 
Thos. A. Hendricks, Muskingum Co., O. 1886 
Levi P. Morton, Shoreham, Vt...... 
Adlai E. Stevenson, Christian Co., Ky. 1893 
Garret A. Hobart, Long Branch, N. J. 1897 
Theodore Roosevelt, N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, 
Unionville Center, O... 
James S. Sherman, Utica, N. Y.... 1 
Thomas R. Marshall, 
No. Manchester, Ind... 1913 
Calvin Coolidge, Plymouth, Vermont. 1921 


Vicksburg (Miss.), Siege and Capture 
of.—The night after the battle of the Big 


Black, May 17, 1863, McPherson’s and Mc- 
Clernand’s corps crossed the river on float- 
ing bridges made of bales of cotton covered 
with plank. Sherman, who carried the only 
pontoon train in the army, passed over at 
Bridgeport, a few miles above. The whole 
army then moved upon Vicksburg. Sher- 
man, still holding the right, marched toward 
the Yazoo River, and on the 19th rested 
his right on the Mississippi, within plain 
view of Porter’s gunboats. McPherson fol- 
lowed Sherman with the Seventeenth Army 
Corps, halting where the latter had turned 
off, McClernand came up by the Jackson 
road and deployed to the left. The invest- 
ment of Vicksburg was thus complete by 
May 19, 1863. At this time Grant’s army 
was over 30,000 strong. The Federal force 
was increased to nearly 70,Q00 during the 
siege. The Confederate garrijon, command- 
ed by Gen. Pemberton, consisted of about 
25,000 or 30,000 men and 102 guns. Vicks- 
burg’s fortifications were bastioned earth- 
works, The place was provisioned for about 
two months. 


On the afternoon of the 19th Grant_or- 
dered a general assault, which was repulsed 
with a loss to the Federals of 942. Three 
days later he made another attack, but the 
assailants succeeded merely in planting their 
flags on the outer slopes of the bastions. 
The city was found to be too strong to be 
taken by assault. The Federal loss on the 
22d was 3,199. During the skirmishing on 
the 18th, 20th, and 21st of May the Union 
army lost 241 men. Porter assisted ma- 
terially in these attacks by a constant fire 
from his gunboats and mortar boats, Pem- 
berton soon began to feel the effects of the 
siege. By the end of May his meat rations 
were reduced one-half, and not long’ there- 
after the bacon supply was entirely ex- 
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hausted. There were no signs of the arrival 
of reenforcements and 6,000 men lay sick 
and wounded in the hospitals and private 
houses. Some of his men had been in the 
trenches forty-seven days and nights. Be- 
sides, they were by this time constantly ex- 
posed to bursting shell and the fire of sharp- 
shooters. 


Thus despairing of aid, his resources 


about exhausted, the Confederate com- 
mander resolved to capitulate. July 3, 1863, 
Vicksburg was surrendered to Grant. Gen. 
Grant accorded magnanimous terms. The 


entire garrison was paroled and was allowed 
to depart with rations to last them beyond 
the Union lines. The results of the cam- 
paign were the defeat of the Confederates in 
several engagements, the occupation of the 
capital of Mississippi, and the capture of 
the important post of Vicksburg with its 
garrison and munitions of war, a loss to the 
Confederates of over 30,000 prisoners and 
Several thousand killed and wounded. 
Among the dead were Generals Tracy, Tilgh- 
man, and Green. Grant’s losses in the cam- 
paign, from the first skirmish at Port Gib- 
son, May 1, to the surrender of Vicksburg, 
were 1,511 killed, 7,396 wounded, and 453 
missing—a total of 9,360. 4 


Victory Loan. (See Liberty Loan.) 
Vienna, Austria: 


International Exposition in, dis- 
cussed, 4142, 4190. 

International Patent Congress in, 
4215. ; 


Vienna, Congress of, denounced, 8402. 


Villeré’s Plantation (La.), Battle of.— 
After the battle of Lake Borgne, La. (q. v.), 
the British expedition .pushed on toward 
New Orleans by way of the Bayon Bien- 
venue and Villeré’s Canal. Dec. 23, 1814, 
within an hour after hearing that the Brit- 
ish were approaching, Jackson had 1,800 of 
his troops on the march to meet them. Half 
of the invading army, some 2,500 men, had 
approached to within nine miles of New 
Orleans without serious check. The schoon- 
er Carolina dropped down the river to a 
point opposite Villeré’s and opened a ter- 
rible fire upon the invading army, killing 
or maiming 100 men in 10 minutes. The 
general engagement lasted about two hours. 
Both combatants retired from the field in 
the darkness. The loss of the Americans 
was 213, while that of the British was 
about 400 men. 


Violence, laws needed against resort- 
ers to, 8814. 


Virgin Islands.—Formerly the Danish 
West Indies. They comprise the islands of 
St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John, which 
lie in the Caribbean Sea almost due east 
of Porto Rico on an important trade route 
to the Panama Canal, and are the northern- 
most and westernmost of the Lesser Antil- 
las. Their principal product is sugar cane, 
although molasses, cotton and live stock are 
also produced. St. Thomas is an important 
coaling and cable station. 

Unsuccessful attempts had been made by 
the United States in 1867 and in 1902 to ob- 
tain the islands from Denmark. In 1916 the 
Government announced officially that nego- 
tiations for their purchase had been com- 

leted, and on January 18, 1917, ownership 
ormally passed to the United States. The 
price paid was $25,000,000 and abandon- 
ment of any United States claims in Green- 
Jand arising from American explorations in 
that country. The islands are of especial 


Virgin Islands 


value to this country because their forti- 
lications are of great service in protecting 
the Panama Canal. 


The total area of the islands is 132 square 
miles. The population is 26,051, of which 
about 10,000 are on St. Thomas and 15,000 
on St. Croix. There are three cities— 
Charlotte Amalie, on St. Thomas, with 7,747 
inhabitants; and Christiansted and Fred- 
eriksted, on St. Croix, with 4,574 and 3,144 
inhabitants, respectively. Most of the in- 
habitants are negroes. 


Under the Act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1917, known as the Organic Act, 
the military, civil and judicial powers neces- 
sary for the Government of the islands are 
vested in a Governor, appointed by the 
President of the United States by and with 
the consent of the Senate. All laws as set 
forth in the Danish code of April 6, 1906, 
are continued in force until otherwise pro- 
vided for by the Congress of the United 
States. Danish citizens residing in the is- 
lands at the time of the signing of the 
treaty were permitted to retain their Dan- 
ish citizenship by making declaration to 
that effect before a court of record; other- 
wise, United States citizenship is consid- 
ered to have been accepted. 


There are two municipalities—that of 
St. Thomas and St. John, and that of St. 
Croix. The legislative functions of each are 
vested in a colonial council, the former of 
elected members and 4 appointed by the 
Governor; the latter with 13 elected mem- 
bers and 5 appointed by the Governor. The 
members serve for four years. The right 
of franchise is restricted to those citizens 
of unblemished character who have resided 
on the islands for five years and who have 
an annual income of at least $300. The 
Governor administers through a cabinet of 
six heads of departments, and the entire 
administration is directly under the Navy 
Department. 

There are twenty public and twenty- 
seven private and parochial elementary 
schools, with 139 teachers and 3,793 pupils. 
High, industrial and night schools are 
planned. 

In a recent year revenues were estimated 
at $175,000. The annual deficit in the 
Government is met by appropriations by the 
United States Congress. Both Danish and 
United States currency is legal tender. 

There are 430 farms on the islands, with 
a total acreage of about 70,000. There are 
also 85 industrial establishments. Sugar 
and cotton are grown, and bay rum is pro- 
duced. In a recent year, the United States 
imported from the Virgin Islands goods 
valued at .$4.541,786 and exported thither 
goods valued at $3.993,478. 

There is fortnightly service direct to St. 
Thomas, and also schooner service to San 
Juan, Porto Rico. There are a post-office, 
a cable office and telephone connections in 
each municipality. There is a powerful 
radio station at the Naval Station on St. 
Thomas, 


Virgin Islands: 

Cession of, to United States, treaty 
for, discussed and submitted, 3777, 
3779, 3796, 3886. 

Lighthouse service on, 8319. 

- Quarantine duties on, 8361, 
~» Payment for, 8224. 

- Rules for government of, 8332, 8426. 
Virginia.—One of the thirteen ortginal 


states; nicknames, ‘Old Dominion,”’ 
“Mother of States,” ‘‘“Mother of Presidents” ; 
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motto, ‘‘Sic semper tyrannis’” (‘Be it ever 
thus to tyrants’). Virginia is bounded on 
the northwest and north by West Virginia 
(separated by the Alleghany Mountains), 
on the north and northeast by Maryland 
and the District of Columbia (separated by 
the Potomac River), on the east by the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee and on the southwest by Kentucky. 
The county of Accomac lies east of the 
Chesapeake. ‘The area of the state is 42,- 
627 square miles. Virginia is traversed 
by the Blue Ridge Mountains from north- 
east to southwest. It is level toward the 
southeast. It is one of the foremost States 
in the Union in the production of tobacco. 
The State also produces largely wheat, corn, 
vegetables, fruit, timber, coal, iron, salt 
and building stone, and manufactures flour, 
leather, iron and tobacco. 


Virginia was the first settled of the Brit- 
ish American Colonies, the settlement hay- 
ing been made by the English at James- 
town in 1607. Virginia became a royal 
colony in 1624. It was the largest and 
most influential of the colonies. It took-a 
conspicuous part in the events leading up 
to the Revolution. Virginia ceded to the 
United States all its territory beyond the 
Ohio River in 1784. It vatified the Con- 
stitution in 1788. This great state fur- 
nished four of the first five Presidents, and 
altogether five of the Presidents of the 
United States. It seceded from the Union 
April 17, 1861, and became one of the 
principal battle grounds of the Civil War. 
toes state was readmitted to the Union in 


The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Virginia having-an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 5,508. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $261,501,000, giving employ- 
ment to 118,109 persons, using material 
valued at $155,320,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $264,039,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $56,118,000. 


In 1910 there were in the state 184,018 
whom 671,096 were negroes and _ 27,057 
were foreign-born, including 4,228 German, 
4,379 Russian, 3,687 English,, 2,450 Irish, 
2,449 Italian,-1,246 Scotch. The urban 
population was 23% of the whole. The 
aoe etal gave the population as 2,- 


Latest educational statistics showed 13,- 
597 elementary schools, with 13,911 teachers 
and 481,138 pupils enrolled. The average 
daily attendance was 326,296. These fig- 
ures should be read in the light of an 
estimate of 678,455 as the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 18. There 
are 415 public high schools, with 439 male 
and 1,010 female teachers and 11,485 male 
and 17,722 female students. ~ 


In 1910, there were in the state 184,018 
farms, with an average of 106 acres to the 
farm and with 50%% of the farm land 
classed as improved. The 1920 census 
showed 186,011 farms. 


The last fruit crop included 15,210,000 
bushels of apples, 1,470,000 bushels of 
peaches and 296,000 bushels of pears. 


The most recent figures for farm animals 
were as follows: Horses, 369,000; mules, 
66,000; cows, 424,000; other cattle, 567,- 
000 ; sheep, 700,000 ; Swine, 1,094,000. The 
last wool clip was 1,918,060 pounds, 


The fisheries, especially the oysters, are 


‘valuable, 


Virginia 


‘ The most recent annual agricultural pro- 
duction was as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Palue 

Corey ee aac 1,670,000 50,100,000 $50,100,000 
Tobacco. ..<.. 243,000*177,390,000 42,574,000 
BV we ses eeauene 975,000 **1,266,000 29,518,000 
Wheat..... 914,000 11,425,000 20,565,000 
Potatoes. ..... 126,000 13,608,000 12,928,000 
eanuts..... 138,000 4,416,000” 6,006,000 
BGS Rid sate wis is 220,000 4,818,000 3,903,000 
Bye cso oR ba 72.000 864,000 1,339,000 
@ottonn.o.. =. 39,000 ***19,000 1,425,000 
Sw. Potatoes. . 36,000 4,032,000 3,830,000 

*Pounds; **Tons; ***Bales. 

The chief mineral is coal, of which 9,- 


500,000 tons were produced in a recent year. 
The next most important minerals are 
granite and pig iron. 


Virginia (see also Confederate States; 

Richmond): 

Alexandria County retroceded to, by 
proclamation, 2320. 2 

Application of loyal persons in, to 
remove within Union lines, 3360. 

Authority of United States reestab- 
lished in, 3535. 

aver line of, referred to, 125, 
42. 


Bounty lands of, referred to, 80. 

Census of, incomplete, 654. 

Claims of, for militia services in 
War of 1812, 806. 

Elections in, troops stationed at poll- 
ing places, referred to, 4367, 4372. 

Lands ceded to Indians by, 108. 

Loyal persons in, application of, to 
remove within Union lines, 3360. 

Mediation of, for settlement of ques- 
tions threatening Union, discussed, 
3192. 

Militia services in War of 1812, 
claims of, for, 806. 

Persons in, attempting to exercise 
official powers of civil nature, or- 
der regarding, 3245. 

Ratification of amendment to Fed- 
eral Constitution by, referred to, 
105, 106, 249. 

Reconstruction of, eta Connie 

regarding, 3965. 
Referred to, 4000. 
Time for submitting constitution 
to voters, proclaimed, 3967. 
Referred to, 3983. 

War between the States, course re- 
garding, pursued by, 3224. 
Withdrawal of, from Union, 

cussed, 3224. 


Virginia Bill of Rights, praised by 
President Wilson, 8103. 


Virginia Coupon Cases.—A series of eight 
cases in which the United States Supreme 
Court in 1884 denied the right of a state 
to pass laws impairing the obligation of 


dis- 
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Virginius 


contracts. An act of the Virginia legisla- 
ture in 1871 authorized the Fosett en 
pons of the state’s funded debt in payment 
of taxes and debts due the state. An act 
of 1882 required payment of tax dues in 
“gold, silver, United States Treasury notes, 
natjonal-bank currency, and nothing else.” 
The tax collectors thereupon refused to ac- 
cept the coupons in payment of taxes, as 
authorized. by the law of 1871. The court 
decided the law of 1882 void, and judg- 
ment was found for the plaintiff taxpayers. 


Virginia Plan.—At the opening of the 


Convention of 1787 to amend the Articles 
of Confederation, Edmund Randolph, of 
Virginia, on behalf of his delegation, set 
forth the defects in the old articles and sub- 
mitted a series of fifteen resolutions drawn 
up by Madison. This was the first plan of 
revision presented to the convention and 
{s sometimes called the “Randolph Plan” 
or the ‘‘National Plan.’ It provided for 
representation according to population in 
two branches of Congress—the first chosen 
by the people, the second by the state legis- 
latures; Congressional control of taxation 
and commerce; Congressional veto of state 
enactments; an Executive chosen by Con- 
gress; a limited veto by the Hxecutive and 
part of the judiciary upon acts of Congress. 
There were other and less important pro- 
visions. The Constitution as framed and 
ratified was based on the Virginia plan, but 
quite a number of its leading features were 
either rejected altogether or greatly modi- 
fied. 


Virginia Resolutions.—A set of nine reso- 
lutions drawn up by James Madison, then 
a member of the Virginia legislature, passed 
by that body, and signed by the governor 
Dee. 24, 1798. The reason for the passage 
of these resolutions and similar ones by 
Kentucky about the same time: was to give 
expression to the feeling that had been 
growing since 1791 that the Federal party 
was endeavoring to obtain greater power 
than that conferred upon the Government 
by the Constitution. The direct cause of 
their adoption was the passage of the alien 
and sedition laws (q. v.) by Congress. The 
resolutions deplored the broad construction 
given to the Constitution, as tending to- 
ward monarchical government. They de- 
clared the Union to be a compact between 
the states composing it, and that when this 
compact was infringed, each state might 
interpose to protect itself. The alien and 
sedition laws were denounced as “palpable 
and alarming infractions of the Constitu- 
tion.” (See also Alien and Sedition Laws; 
Kentucky Resolutions.) 


Virginius, The.—Oct. 31, 1878, the Vir- 
ginius, an American schooner suspected of 
carrying men and arms from New York to 


the Cuban insurgents, was captured by the | 


Spanish gunboat Tornado on the high seas 
near Jamaica. Capt. Fry and thirty-five 
of the crew and four Cuban passengers 
were executed. The affair created much ill 
feeling between the United States and Spain. 
The latter country made such reparation 
as lay within her power by disclaiming any 
intention to insult the United States, by 
paying an indemnity, and by surrendering 
102 remaining prisoners. It was proved 
that the Virginius was not entitled to sail 
under our flag. She foundered at sea ff 
Cape Fear Dec? 19, 1873, while on her way 
to New York. (See illustration opposite 
page 4313.) 


Virginius 


Virginius, The, seized by Spanish ves- 
sel and citizens of United States 
on, put to death, discussed, 4189, 
4195, 4210. 
Claims regarding, settled, 4276. 
Condition of indemnity fund, re- 
ferred to, 5187, 5908. 


Correspondence, regarding, transmit- 
ted, 4436. 


Distribution of indemnity to claim- 
ants, discussed, 4290, 5122. 
Orders regarding, 5077, 6339. 


Visits of Foreign Commissions.—On 
April 20, 1917, a commission to the United 
States from England arrived at an American 
port to consult and to be consulted concern- 
ing the part to be played by the United 
States in the struggle against Germany. It 
was followed by the arrival, on April 24, of 
a similar commission from France; and on 
May 9, by the advance-guard of a similar 
commission from Italy. The leading figure 
in the English Commission was Minister 
Balfour, and the leading figures in the 
French Commission, ex-Premier Viviani and 
Marshal Joffre. (For the careers of these 
men, look under their names in the Bio- 
graphical Index.) The advance-guard of the 
Italian Commission was headed by Enrico 
Arlotta, Minister of Maritime and Railway 
Transportation. After consulting in Wash- 
ington with the President, the Cabinet, and 
high officials of the United States Army and 
Navy, the French and English commissions 
paid visits to different cities of the Hast 
and Middle West, being received everywhere 
with acclamation. The remainder of the 
Italian Commission arrived in Washington 
on May 28, 1917. It was headed by the 
Prince of Udine, the eldest son of the 
Regent of Italy; and included in its per- 
sonnel Guglielmo Marconi, the inventor of 
the wireless telegraph. In June, a Belgian 
commission arrived in the United States. 
It was headed by Baron Moncheur, formerly 
Belgian minister to the United States, 
Mexico, and Turkey, and later chief of the 
political bureau of the Belgian Foreign 
Office. The counsel of the commission was 
M. Carlier, a prominent Belgian banker; 
and other members were General Leclera, 
Major Osterrieth, and Count d’Ursel. In 
the same month, a similar commission from 
Russia was received in the United States. 
It was headed by Special Ambassador Boris 
A. Bakhmetieff. In September, 1917, a 
commission from Japan was received in 
Washington under the leadership of Vis- 
count Ishii. 


Vizcaya, The, mentioned, 6317. 

Vladivostok, American and Allied 
troops at, 8591, 8824, 8825. 

Vocational Education, Federal Board 


for.—This body was created by act of 


Congress approved on February 23, 1917. 
It is the representative of the Government 
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Vote of Thanks 


cooperating with boards appointed by the 
States, according to the provisions of the 
Act, to stimulate and inaugurate vocational 
education and to train teachers in vocational 
education in agriculture and the trades and 
industries. The Board also makes studies 
of and investigation in vocational education. 


Vocational Education, advocated by 
President Wilson 8187. (See also 
Education.) 


Vocational Rehabilitation of soldiers 
and sailors, support urged for, 8758, 
8886. 


Volpna, port of, assigned to Italy, 8707. 


Volunteer Act regarding Militia, pas- 
sage of, 7514. 


Volunteer Naval Reserve. 
Reserve.) 


Volunteer System of Army: 
Assistance to, discussed, 7800. 
Reliance upon in crisis, discussed, 
6672. 
(See also Army and Preparedness.) 


Volunteers.—Persons who enter the mill- 


tary service of their own free will for 
temporary duty, as distinguished from reg- 
ulars of a permanent military establishment, 
By an act passed in 1792 the American Con- 
gress recognized the existence in»sa number 
of states of volunteer organizations not in- 
cluded in the militia of those states. The 
Government has since from time to time 
raised volunteers for temporary purposes. 
Such troops are United States rather than 
state forces, and their officers are to be ap- 
pointed by the President. A provisional 
force of 25,000 volunteers was authorized 
by Congress for the war with England in 
1812. During the Mexican War 73,500 
volunteers were enlisted. During the Civil 
War a number of calls were made for vol- 
unteers, aggregating nearly 2,800,000 en- 
listments. In the war with Spain over 
200,000 volunteers were enlisted. (See 
also Militia; Army.) 


Volunteers of America. (See Salvation 
Army.) 


Votes for President, Count of.—The 
electoral votes of the states are received 
by the President of the Senate. The two 
Houses meet in joint session on a day fixed 
by law, and the President of the Senat 
opens the returns and hands them to tellers; 
who count the votes and announce the re- 
sult. In 1876 two sets of returns were 
received from certain states. A special elec- 
toral commission was appointed by Congress 
to decide which were the regular returns. 
In 1887 Congress passed a law providing 
that contests over electors should be finally 
decided under state laws as far as possible. 


Vote of Thanks. (See Thanks of Con- 
gress.) ' 


(See Naval 


Wabash 


Wabash and Erie Canal, grant of land 
in aid of, to Indiana, 1725. 


Wabash Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Instructions to commissioners in 
making treaty with, 6271. 
Troops must be called for, to sup- 
press, 53, 74. 
Treaty with, 127. 
Wabash River, act for improvement 
of navigation on, reasons for apply- 
ing pocket veto to, 1337. 


Wageworkers. (See Labor.) 
Wahpeton Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 


Wake and Other Islands.—The United 
States flag was hoisted over Wake Isl- 
and in January, 1899, by Commander Taus- 


sig, of the Bennington, while proceeding to, 


Guam. It is a small island in the direct 
route from Hawaii to Hongkong, about 
2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second. 

The United States possesses a number 
of scattered small islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, some hardly more than rocks or 
coral reefs, over which the flag has been 
hoisted from time to time. They are of 
little present value and mostly uninhab- 
ited. The largest are Christmas, Gallego, 
Starbuck, Penrhyn, Phenix, Palmyra, How- 
land, Baker, Johnston, Gardner, Midway, 
Morell, and Marcus islands. The Midway 
Islands are occupied by a colony of teleg- 
raphers in charge of the relay in the cable 
line connecting the Philippines with the 
United States, in all about forty persons. 

The Santa Barbara group is a part of 
California and the Aleutian chain, extend- 
ing from the peninsular of Kamchatka in 
Asiatic Russia to the promontory in North 
America which separates Bering Sea from 
the North Pacific, a part of Alaska. 


Wakefield, Va., appropriation for ap- 
proaches to monument at, to mark 
birthplace of Washington, recom- 
mended, 4803. 


Wales. (See Great Britain.) 


Walker vs. Jennison.—A slave case de- 
cided by the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
in 1783. It placed a construction upon the 
State constitution which soon afterwards 
put an end to slavery in the State. A 
negro servant had been whipped and im- 
prisoned by his master, and\public indig- 
nation was aroused by the Qffense. The 
owner of the slave was prosecuted. The 
Supreme Court, sitting in Worcester, found 
the defendant guilty of assault and imposed 
a fine upon him. The holding of the court 
-was that the State constitution of 1870, 
in declaring all men free and equal, had 
abolished slavery in Massachusetts. As a 
matter of strict fact, runaway slaves were 
advertised for in the Boston newspapers 
after the decision had been promulgated. 
Nevertheless, the institution of Ppbeté very 
soon after 1783 came to an end in Massa- 
chusetts. . 


Walker River Reservation, Nev., right 
of way for railroad through, 4736, 
4776, 4953, 5178. 

Walla Walla Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 
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Wall Street, New York City, Liberty 
Loan campaign in. (See illustration 
opposite 8560.) 


Wampum.— An Indian word meaning 
“white” and referring to strings of white 
beads worn for ornament and used as a 
medium of exchange. The beads were 
made of clam shells, through which holes 
had been drilled, and were strung upon a 
thread. ‘Tradition says the Narragansets 
were the first Indians to use wampum. 
This is perhaps true as regards the beads 
made of the quahog or clam shell of the 
coasts of Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
though periwinkle shells were also used. 
Its use as money spread from the coast 
Indians inland. It was also used by the 
colonists of New England and the Middle 
States, ‘having been deemed legal tender 
from 1627 to 1661. Beads of black or dark 
purple were rated at double the white 
wampum. Wampum was known to the 
Dutch settlers under the name of ‘‘sewon’’ 
or “‘zeewand.”’ Payments were made by 
cutting off the desired number of beads. 
They were also used in the simple arithmet- 
ical calculations of the Indians. 


Wanderer, The, landing of, with cargo 
of slaves, 3065, 3086. 


War (see also Algerine War; Indian 
Wars; Mexican War; Revolution; 
Revolutionary War; Spanish-Am- 
erican War; Tripolitan War; Civil 
War; War of 1812; Wars, Foreign; 
World War; also Peace): 

Between civilized countries, decrease 
in, 6717, 6993. 


Evils of, reduced by Hague agree- 
ment, 7120. 


Instant redress, conferring of author- 
ity upon President to demand, rec- 
ommended, 3100. 

International agreement to regard 
private property at sea as exempt 
from capture by belligerents, rec- 
ommended, 6338. 

Justifiable under certain conditions, 
7065. 

One-half of every century consumed 
in OU 

' Possibility of, with Great Britain, 
referred to, 2277. 

Power to declare, discussed, 3100. 

Preparation for, by Great Britain, 
2277. 

Preparation for, with— 
France, recommended, 262, 

270, 1411. 
Spain, referred to, 376. 

Threatened by Tunis, 388. 

War Aims of America. (See Peace, 

Terms of.) 

War Between the States. 

War.) 

War Claims (see also Fourth of July 
Claims; Southern Claims Commis- 
sions): 

Discussed, 4205, 4303, 5755. 

Payment of, referred to, 4148. 


268, 


(See Civil 
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War College 


War College. (See War, Department 


Le 4 illustration, frontispiece, Vol. 


War Department.—An Executive Depart- 


ment of the federal government established 
by act of the First Congress under the 
Constitution, on Aug. 7, 1789. The work 
then taken up by the Department was be- 
gun by the Continental Congress, that body 
on June 15, 1775, having elected George 
Washington “to command all the conti- 
nental forces raised or to be raised for the 
defense of American liberty.” An Adjutant 
General, Quartermaster-General, and Com- 
missary-General were also appointed, and 
on Dec. 26 of the following year Congress 
gave General Washington power to appoint 
all officers below the grade of Brigadier- 
General and to fill vacancies in all depart- 
ments of the American Army. 


In response to the recommendation of 


Washington, Congress, on June 13, 1776, - 


created the Board of War, which was the 
germ of the modern War Department. The 
office of Secretary of War was created in 
1781 and was filled by Henry Knox from 
1784. When the War Department was for- 
mally established in 1789 he was made the 
first Secretary under the Constitution. 


In addition to preparing estimates and 
directing expenditures for the Army, and 
being generally responsible for the efficiency 
of the military arm of the Government, the 
Secretary of War has supervision over the 
Military Academy at West Point, the Army 
War Pallege at Washington, and bridges 
across navigable streams and harbors. He 
also has charge of the publication of the 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion. 

Adjutant-General.—The office of Adju- 
tant-General was formally created by an act 
of Congress of March 3, 1813, there having 
been no regular Adjutant-General from the 
disbanding of the Army in 1783 up to that 
time. An act of March 5, 1792, created the 
dual office of Adjutant and Inspector-Gen- 
eral, but on the reorganization of the De- 
partment this office was changed to that of 
Adjutant-General. By an act of Congress 
AD pe April 23, 1904, this office was 
united with the Record and Pension Office 
to form the office of the Military Secre- 
tary. This is the Department of records, 
orders and correspondence of the army and 
militia, the Military Secretary being charged 
with transmitting all orders of the Secre- 
tary of War, conducting the recruiting 
service, etc. 

Inspector-General.—The Inspector-Gener- 
al’s office was established under the Con- 
stitution by an act of March\3, 1813, al- 
though in 1777 an Inspecto General of 
Cavalry, and of Ordnance afd Military 
Manufactures, had been appointed. It is 
the duty of the Inspector-General to inspect 
all military commands, stations, schools, 
armories, arsenals, fortifications and public 
works carried’ on by the War Department. 


Judge-Advocate General.—The office of 
Judge-Advocate General of the Army was 
created in 1775, was discontinued in 1802, 
and existed again from 1812 to 1821. An 
act of March ss 1849, authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Judge-Advocate of the 
Army, but in 1862 the title was changed 
to that of Judge-Advocate General. This 
office was made head of the Bureau of 
Military Justice. created June 20, 1864, but 
by the act of July 5, 1884, the office of 
Judge Advocate-General and the Bureau 
of Military Justice were united under the 
designation of Judge-Advocate General’s De- 

artment, of the aWwar Department. It is 
he duty of the Judge-Advocate General to 
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review the proceedings of all courts-mar- 
tial, courts of inquiry and military com- 
missions, and give opinions on legal ques- 
tions arising under laws and regulations 
pertaining to the War Department. 


Quartermaster.—The Quartermaster’s of- 
fice was formally organized in the War 
Department by an act of Congress of March 
28, 1812, although provision had been made 
for a Quartermaster-General by the Con- 
tinental Congress as early as June 16, 1775. 
Various enactments were also made con- 
cerning the office up to 1785, when it 
ceased to exist until, as stated, it was 
finally organized in 1812. It is the duty 
of the Quartermaster’s Department to fur- 
nish the army with military supplies’; pro- 
vide transportation for troops; construct 
military roads and bridges; maintain na- 
tional cemeteries ; and provide supplies for 
the militia of the various states, 


Commissary-General.—The earliest legisla- 
tion concerning the subsistence of the army 
was the resolution of the Continental Con- 
gress of June 16, 1775, creating the office 
of Commissary-General of Stores and Pro- 
visions. This office was succeeded on June 
10, 1777, by two offices, the Commissary- 
General of Purchases and the Commissary- 
General of Issues, which acted under the 
direction of a_ committee of Congress un- 
til Noy. 25, 1779, when they were placed 
under the supervision of the War Board. 
The clothing of the troops was provided 
for by the ordinance of June 17, 1777, 
which created the office of Clothier-Gen- 
eral, this office being placed under the di- 
rection of the War Board on April 10, 1782, 
An act of the Continental Congress of July 
10, 1781, directed the Superintendent of 
Finance to procure all supplies by con- 
tract; and again on March 8, 1792, the 
Congress under the Constitution placed a 
similar duty upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which had succeeded the Superin- 
tendent of Finance. The latter act was re- 
pealed on July 16, 1798, and the Secre- 
tary of War was required to provide sub- 
sistence for the army. An act of March 
16, 1802, proniged for three military agents 
to do this work, but this system was 
abolished by an act of March 28, 1812. 
which created the office of Commissary- 
General of Purchases. This in turn was 
abolished by an act of March 28, 1812, 
its duties transferred to the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department. 


The office of Commissary-General as it 
exists to-day was first established by an 
act of April 14, 1818, the head of this 
office being later referred to as Commis- 
sary-General of Subsistence. He provides 
and issues rations, and distributes articles 
authorized to be kept for sale to the offi- 
cers and men of the army. 


Provost Marshal General.—For the work 
of this officer in administering the provisions 
of the selective service law, consult the 
article Drafts. 


Surgeon-General.—A hospital department 
for the army was created by Congress 
on July 27, 1775, its head being called 
Director-General and Chief Physician. By 
an act of March 3, 1813, the office of 
Physician and Surgeon-General was cre- 
ated and on April 14, 1818, the medical 
branch of the ar Department was given 
a permanent head with the title of Sur- 
geon-General. 


Paymaster-General.—The_ office of Pay- 
master-General was provided by the reso- 
lution of Congress of June 16, 1775, but on 
March 23, 1787, it was merged with that of 
Commissioner of Army Accounts. A Pay- 


War Department 


master of the Army was appointed by an act 
of May 8, 1792, and the Pay Department 
was definitely organized in the War De- 
partment under an act of April 24, 1816. 

Engineer Corps.—The Corps of Hngineers 
was created on March 11, 1779, disbanded 
in November, 1783, but restored by the 
acts of May 9, 1794, and March 16, 1802. 
As early as July 25, 1777, however, there 
had been a ‘geographer and surveyor of 
roads” appointed. By an act of March 3, 
1818, the appointment of topographical en- 
gineers was authorized, and in August, 
1818, a Topographical Bureau was _ estab- 
lished in the War Department under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the 
Chief Engineer. On July 5, 1838, an in- 
dependent corps of topographical  engi- 
neers was created, but by the act of March 
83, 1863, it was merged with the Corps of 
Engineers. Besides those duties germane 
to its military nature, the Corps of Engi- 
neers conducts the river and harbor im- 
provements. 


Ordnance Department.—To consider ways 
and means of supplying the continental 
troops. with arms and ammunition, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Continental 
Congress on May 27, 1775; and although 
a Commissioner of Artillery Stores (later 
ealled Commissioner-General of Artillery 
Stores) was appointed, the business of pro- 
viding arms and ammunition was conducted 
by a secret committee of the Continental 
Congress and the Board of War. An act 
of April 2,.1794, authorized the President 
to appoint an officer who, under the War 
Department, should perform ordnance duty, 
and on May 14, 1812, the Ordnance De- 
Re grent was formally established in the 

ar Department. By an act of March 2, 
1820, it was merged with the artillery but 
was reorganized as an independent bu- 
reau by an act of April 5, 1832. 

Signal Corps.—The Signal Corps was 
practically created June 21, 1860, when 
Congress authorized the addition of a sig- 
nal officer to the staff of the army. The 
Signal Corps, by that name, was organized 
by an act of March 3, 1863. The duties 
now performed by the Weather Bureau 
were added to those of the Signal Corps 
in 1870, but in 1890 that work was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture. 
The Chief Signal Officer has charge of ali 
means of military communication. 


Aviation Service.—(See Signal Corps.) 

Customs and Insular Affairs—A Divi- 
sion of Customs and Insular Affairs was 
established in the War Department in De- 
cember, 1898, for corducting the business 
relating to the civil government of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. 
In 1900 the designation of this division 
' was changed by Department orders to that 
of Division of Insular Affairs, and by an 
act of July 1, 1902, it was definitely estab- 
lished by law as a bureau of the War De- 
partment. 


General Staff.—To better coordinate the 
various offices of the Department, the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps was established by an 
act of Congress eer Feb. 14, 1903. 
It consists of a Chief of Staff, who took 
the piace of the Commanding General of 
the Army; two general officers detailed by 
the President from the regular army not 
below the grade of brigadier-general, and 
_ forty-two officers of minor grade similarly 
detailed by the President. It is the duty 
of the General Staff Corps to prepare plans 
for the national defense, and for the mo- 
bilization of the military forces in time of 
war; to assist the Secretary of War in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the military es- 
- tablishment; and in case of war to act as 
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a board of strategy. The Chief of Staff, 
under the direction of the President, or the 
Secretary of War under the direction of 
the President, has supervision of all troops 
of the line, the Adjutant-General’s, Inspec- 
tor-General’s, Judge-Advocate General’s, 
Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, Medical, Pay, 
and Ordnance Departments, the Corps of 
Engineers, and Signal Corps. 


In administering the affairs of the De- 
partment, the Secretary is aided by an As- 
sistant Secretary, as well as by the chiefs 
of the various offices, bureaus, divisions 


Following is a list of the Secretaries of 
War — the Presidents under whom they 
served: 


As 
PRESIDENT Secretary of War <4 
Washington|Henry Knox, Massachusetts......|1789 
/ Timothy Pickering, Mass....... 1795 
4 James McHenry, Maryland...... . 1795 
Adams.... . pie ee or 1797 
4 —....{John Marshall, Virginia. ........ 1800 
« ,...|Samuel Dexter, Massachusetts. . .|1800 
« ..../Roger Griswold, Connecticut... . . 1801 
Jefferson...|Henry Dearborn, Massachusetts. .|1801 
Madison... .|William Eustis, Massachusetts. . .|1809 
F ...|John Armstrong, New York...... 1813 
. ...|James Monroe, Virginia......... 1814 
= ...|William H. Crawford, Georgia. . .|1815 
Monroe....|Isaac Shelby, Kentucky......... 1817 
“  ..+.|Geo. Graham (ad. in.), Virginia. ..|1817 
« _.,..-|John-C. Calhoun, S. Carolina. ..|1817 
J.Q.Adams |James Barbour, Virginia......... 1825 
= Peter B. Porter, New York,...... 1828 
Jackson....|John H. Eaton, Tennessee....... 1829 
“_....|Lewis Cass, Michigan........... 1831 
* _,...|Benjamin F. Butler, New York.. .|1837 
Van Buren.|Joel R. Poinsett, South Carolina. .|1837 
Harrison...|John Bell,* Tennessee........... 1841 
Tyler*.....|John McLean, Ohio............. 1841 
“ .....{John C. Spencer, New York...... 1841 
“..-..|Sames M. Porter, Pennsylvania. . .|1843 
wn doe William Wilkins, Pennsylvania. . .|1844 
Polk -eew William L. Marcy, New York....|1845 
Taylor.....|George W. Crawford, Georgia... .|1849 
pinarere ines Edward Bates, Missouri......... 1850 
Fillmore. ..|Charles M. Conrad, Louisiana. .. .|1850 
Pierce..... Jefferson Davis, Mississippi..... . 1853 
Buchanan..|John B. Floyd, Virginia........ |1857 
a -.|Joseph Holt, Kentucky.......... 1861 
Lincoln... . Simon Cameron, Pennsylvania. . .|1861 
“« ....|Edwin M. Stanton, Ohio........ 1862 
Johnson. . ., “4 ah Meee, S5 1865 
« ...]U. 8. Grant (ad. in.), Illinois. .... 1867 
« ...|Lor. Thomas (ad. in.), Illinois... ./1868 
* ...|John M. Schofield, New York... ./1868 
Grant..... John A. Rawlins, Illinois.........|1869 
Or et. William T. Sherman, Ohio....... 1869 
Se See William W. Belknap, Iowa....... 1869 
©) Peeests|Alphonso/Taft,:Ohio £5 eee 1876 
“ ..+...{Sames Don. Cameron, Penn...... 1876 
Hayes. -|George W. McCrary, Iowa....... 1877. 
“ .....|Alexander Ramsey, Minnesota. . .|1879 
Garfield. ..|Robert T. Lincoln, Illinois....... 1881 
Arthur.... S Said 1881 
Cleveland..|William C. Endicott, Mass. ...]1885 
B. Harrison Redfield Proctor, Vermont... .... 1889 


Stephen B JElkins, West)Virginia. . 
Cleveland..|Daniel 8. Lamont, New York... .]1893 
McKinley..|Russell A. Alger, Michigan....... 1897 

bd ..|Elihu Root, New York 
Roosevelt. ° a 


« _i|Luke E. Wright, Tennessee. 
Taft... ...|Jacob M. Dickinson, Tennessee, . 
Wilson... . 

“",...|Newton D. Baker, Ohio 
Harding.../John W. Weeks, Massachusetts. .11921 


} * John Bell also continued by President Tyler in 


until appointmerft of successor. 
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and corps named above, who are officers of 
the regular army of the United States. 
Two bureaus of the Department not now 
in existence are: The Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen and Abandoned Lands (1865- 
1873), which aided in_the work of recon- 
struction, after the Civil War; and the 
Bureau of the Provost-Marshal General 
(1863-1866), which had to do with the 
enrolling and calling out of the national 
forces and the arrest of deserters and spies. 
(See Army.) ° F 


An act of Congress approved April 6, 
1918, creates in the Department a Second 
Assistant Secretary of War and a Third 
Assistant Secretary of War. They are ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, and receive an an- 
nual salary of $4,500, their duties being such 
as may be assigned by the Secretary of 
War or by law. 


War College-—To coordinate and direct 
the instruction in the various service schools 
and to extend the opportunities for investi- 
gation and study in the army and militia 
Congress established the War College at 
Washington, and placed it under the im- 
‘mediate direction of the Secretary of War. 

For more detailed information of the 
scope and activities of the War Depart- 
ment consult the index references to the 
Presidents’ Messages and Encyclopedic ar- 
ticles under the following headings: 


Arms and Ammuni- Civil War. 

tion. Coast Artillery. 
Army. Fortifications. 
Arsenals. Indian Wars. 
Artillery. Military Academy. 


Board of Ordnance 
and YFortification. 

Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. 


War Department: 

Act making appropriations for sup- 
port of Army, etc., vetoed, 4475. 
Appointments and removals in, re- 

ferred to, 1965, 2004. 
Appropriations for, 927, 1334. 
Recommended, 1444, 4680, 4681. 
Special session messages regarding 
failure to make, 2927, 4404, 4472. 
Transfer of balances of, 2929. 
Transfer of, to Medical Depart- 
ment, 1254, 1773. 
Army service corps, urged, 7685. 
Augmentation of business in, 484. 
Building for, recommended, 2281, 
2704, 4062. (See also Styte, War, 
and Navy Building.) 
Clerks in, increase in number of, re- 
quested, 250. 
Consolidation 
7685. ; 
Control of, vested in Chief of Staff in 
absence of Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of War, 8362. : 
Expenditures and estimates of, dis- 
cussed by President— 
Arthur, 4638, 4832. 
Buchanan, 3106. 
Cleveland, 4933, 5099, 5373, 5877, 
5967. 
Fillmore, 2668. 
Grant, 3993, 4147. 
Hayes, 4397, 4523, 4569. 


Military Department. 
Military Education. 
Militia Bureau. 
Wars, Foreign. 


of departments in, 
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' Jefferson, 327, 335. 
Johnson, 3773, 3882. 
Monroe, 602. 

Tyler, 2054, 2121. 


Freedmen’s Bureau transferred to, 
4147, 

Functions of, 7511. 

Increasé in clerical force in offices 
of Adjutant-General and Surgeon- 
General, recommended, 4675. 


Lincoln’s birthplace presented to, 
8160. 
Officers in, employment of, without 


express provision of law, 2004, 
2168. 


Record and Pension Division of— 
Bill to establish, vetoed, 1991. 
Discussed, 5681. 

Records of association founded for 
purpose of aiding soldiers of Civil 
War offered, and recommendations 
regarding, 4798. 

Referred to, 766, 808, 926. 

Subordinate appointments in, recom- 
mended, 484, 

Transfer of Pension Bureau to, from 
Interior Department, recommend- 
ed, 4060. : 

Transfer of Weather Bureau from, 
to Agricultural Department, rec- 
ommended, 5486. 


War Finance Corporation.—An act of 
Congress approved by President Wilson on 
April 5,.1918, provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury and four other persons shall 
be created a body corporate and politic in 
deed _and in law under the name of the 
War Finance Corporation, to have succession 
for a period of ten years, provided that it 
close all its active business within six 
months after the end of the war with the 
Central Powers. 

The capital stock is $500,000,000, all sub- 
scribed by the United States of America, 
subject to call upon the vote of three-fifths 
of the Corporation, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The management of the Corporation is 
vested in the Board of Directors, of which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is the chair- 
man, the other four being the four persons 
named in the first paragraph, and bein 
appointed by the President by and wit 
the consent of the Senate. No director or 
employee of the Corporation shall directly 
or indirectly participate in the discussion 
of any question in which his own interests 
are involved, or the interests of any busi: 
ness association with which he is directly 
or indirectly connected. ‘Two of the di- 
rectors first appointed shall serve for two 
years and two for four years, after which 
directors shall be appointed to serve for 
four years. Directors receive an annual 
salary of $12,000, or such amount which 
will make their total annual salaries from 
all services performed by the United States 
equal to $12,000... 

The Corporation is authorized to make 
advances, upon its own terms and for not 
more than five hiae i to banks, bankers, or 
trust companies in the United States which 
shall have made since the beginning of the 
War and which shall have outstanding any. 
loan or loans to any person, firm, business, 
or corporation whose operations are neces- 
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sary or contributory to the prosecution of 
the War, and evidenced by notes. No such 
advance, however, shall exceed 75% of 
the value of such loans. 


The Corporation is empowered, further- 
more, to make such advances to any bank, 
banker or trust company which has given 
financial assistance directly or indirectly to 
any such person, firm, business or corpora- 
tion by the purchase of its bonds or other 
obligations since the War, the advances 
not to exceed 75% of the value of such 
bonds or advances. Z 


All advances shall be made upon the 
promissory note or notes of such banks, 
etc., secured by the notes, bonds, or other 
obligations which are the basis of any 
such advance, together with all the _ se- 
curities, if any, which such banks may hold 
as collateral for such notes, bonds, or other 
obligations. 


However, the Corporation is given power 
to make advances up to 100% of the face 
value of such loan made by such bank to 
ony Such person, firm, etc., and up _ to 
100% of the value of such bonds or other 
obligations purchased, provided that every 
such advance is secured in the manner de- 
scribed above and in addition by collateral 
security, to be furnished by the bank, of 
such character as may be prescribed by the 
Board of Directors of the War Finance 
Corporation, at the value at the time of 
such advance of at least 33% of the amount 
advanced by the Corporation. The Cor- 
poration retains power to require additional 
security at any time. . 


The Corporation may make advances at 
any time, for periods not exceeding one 
year, to any bank or building and loan 
association, on their promissory notes, 
whenever the Corporation deems such action 
helpful to the prosecution of the War or 
to the public interest. But such notes must 
be secured by the pledge of securities which 
in the opinion of the Corporation are 133% 
of the value of such advances. The rate 
of interest charged for such advances must* 
be at least 1% more than the rate of dis- 
eount for 90-day commercial paper con- 
temporaneously prevailing in the Federal 
Reserve district in which the borrowing in- 
stitution is located; but must not be more 
than the average rate receivable by the 
borrowing institution on its loans and in- 
vestments made during the six months prior 
to the advance, except that the rate of in- 
terest shall not be less than the rate of 
discount on 90-day commercial paper. 


The Corporation is similarly empowered 
to make advances to private establishments 
conducting business necessary for the prose- 
cution of the War, but only for that purpose 
as carried out within the United States, 
and when such advance cannot be obtained 
through private sources, and not for an 
amount greater than 1214 % of the sum 
of the authorized capital stock of the War 
Finance Corporation plus the aggregate 


-amount of the bonds of the Corporation out- » 


standing when the Capital Stock is paid in. 
All such advances must be secured by se- 
curity estimated by the Directors of. the 
Corporation as being of the.value of 125% 
of the advance made, except in the case of a 
railroad under the control of the President 
of yee United States. The rate of interest 
as above. ‘ 


The Corporation may deal in bonds or 
other obligations of the United States is- 
sued or converted after Sept. 24, 1917. 

The Corporation may issue bonds aggre- 
gating not more than six times its paid-in 
capital, to mature in from one to five years 
of the date of issue, as determined by the 
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The condition of the Corporation as of 
November 15, 1919, was as follows: 


ASSETS 
Due from Depositaries....... $ 18,468,729 
Advances made— 
Railrondse iy s sea bs rate. 204,794,520 
Publicintilities tesa. scls.cm ee. 39,661,400 
Warehouse receipts 25,211,500 
Industrial) AoAus Secor nire tes 23,776,152 
Cattle ions’ 726.2. tara ee 7,779,826 
Miscellaneous ...-..60s00-> 5,259,778 
U. S. Bonds and Treasury Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness.... 482,544,098 
U. S. Bonds purchased, not yet 
Geliveredy Bistete erste tetasrsisie dar 4,208,269 
Public utility bonds ......... 58,400 
Miscellancots 2. suc 2 snare ia<s 1,183,796 
Total ASSES) wrsane>. vsiekeeris $807,946,468 
LIABILITIDS 
Capital stock paid in........ $455,000,000 
Advances repaid— 
RailPvosrds: . 1h. deiean ove, tie eee 134,436,310 
Public utilities ....... 17,124,767 
Warehouse receipts 25,211,500 
Industrial, loans) «<2. < <i. s 22,737,500 
OPES SIGHDS Wes cla 0 ste wsie 1 oie 5,074,915 
Miscellaneous ....66..5.-..¢ 3,583,536 
Interest and collected profits. 12,584,940 
1 yr. 5% gold bonds, less 
amount repurchased* ...... 182,193,000 
Total liabilities ......... $807,946,468 


*The difference between $200,000,000 and 
$67,807,000. 


Directors with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The net earnings of the Corporation must 
be invested in Government securities or de- 
posited in Federal Reserve banks, or may 
be used to ‘purchase and redeem the Cor- 
poration’s own bonds. . Principal and in- 
terest of the Corporation’s bonds are exempt 
from taxation except inheritance taxes, sur- 
taxes, war profits taxes and excess profits 
taxes, and from the latter taxes interest on 
less than $5,000 worth of the bonds is 
exempt. The United States is not liable 
for securities or for the actions of the 


~ Corporation. 


In explaining its purpose, the Corporation 
made public soon after its organization a 
statement explaining that the credits ex- 
tended by it would normally come through 
banks and not go directly to industries of 
war-time importance, which would be ex- 
pected to get their loans as usual through 
banks. Only in case the latter needed assist- 
ance in making such loans would appeal to 
the War Finance Corporation be considered. 


In the Victory Loan Act (see Liberty 
Loans), the War Finance Corporation was 
further empowered to make advances, simi- 
lar to those described above, to persons and 
firms, and to banks which had made ad- 
vances to such persons and firms, who ex- 
port domestic products from .the United 
States to foreign countries. The advances 
might not exceed the contract price for the 
products to be exported; or in the case of 
banks, the unpaid amount of the advances 
made by the banks to facilitate the ex- 
porting of the domestic products. The rate 
of interest might not be less than one per 
cent above the prevailing rate of discount 
for padre 6 commercial paper. The total 
advances by the Corporation for this pur- 

ose remaining unpaid might not exceed 

1,000,000,000, and advances under this 
head might be made for one year after the. 
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proclamation by the President of a state of 
peace. Renewals of the time of payment for 
such advances might be made up to five 
years beyond the time of the original ad- 
vance, 


By Act of Congress of January 4, 1921, 
the War Finance Corporation, which had 
ceased in May, 1920, to make further ad- 
vances, was directed again to funetion ac- 
tively. 


Fhe original directors of the Corporation 
appointed by President Wilson were W. P. 
G. Harding, who was elected vice-chairnfan 
and general manager, Allen B. Forbes, Hu- 
gene Meyer, Jr., and Angus W. McLean. 


Capital Issues Committee.—This’ body 
consists. of seven members, of which at least 
three must be members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, appointed by the President, 
by and with the consent of the Senate 
The terms of office are determined by_ the 
President, and the salaries of the members 
not on the Federal Reserve Board are $7,500 
annually, or such amount as will make all 
their annual remunerations for services per- 
formed by the Government equal to $7,500 
each. The President designated the first 
chairman, but all subsequent vacancies in 
the chairmanship are to be filled by the 
Committee, 


The Committee may investigate, pass upon 
and determine whether it is compatible 
with the public interest that securities is- 
sued by any private person, firm or corpora- 
tion above the amount of $100,000 since 
April 5, 1918 should be sold or offered 
for sale. The Committee, however, may 
not pass upon borrowing not for capital 
purposes or the renewing or refunding of 
indebtedness existing before April 5, 1918, 
or the resale of securities previously ap- 
proved by the Committee or the securities 
issued by railroads under the control of 
the President of the United States or the 
bonds of the War Finance Corporation. 

No action of the Committee may be con- 
strued as carrying the approval of the Com- 
mittee or of the United States upon any 
securities. 

The Committee suspended active opera- 
tions on December 31, 1918, and was. for- 
mally dissolved by the President on August 
30, 1919. From its organization on May 17, 
1918, to its close of active operations, the 
Committee passed upon 3,309 applications 
involving new securities of an aggregate 
value of $3,777,313,000.. The total amount 
disapproved by the Committee was $917,- 
133,000. 3 


War Finance Corporation, resumption 
of activities of, opposed, 8906, 8919. 


War Industries Board, establishment 
and powers of, 8518. (See alsp Coun- 
cil ef National Defense.) 


- War Labor Board established, 8485. 
War Message of President Wilson, 8226. 


War of 1812.—This war grew out of the 


British orders in council made to destroy 
the commerce of France and of nations trad- 
ing with France, the arbitrary impressment 

. of American seamen, and the exercise of the 
right of search. These orders in council 
and the Berlin and Milan decrees of Na- 
poleon subjected to capture vessels trading 
with England and France. 


In the early part of this century European 
nations did not admit the right of expatria- 
tion. Great Britain held that ‘‘once an Eng- 
lishman always an Englishman,”’ and main- 
tained the rights of search and impressment. 
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Many of our vessels were stopped on the 
high seas and searched ; seamen claimed to 
be British subjects were taken from them 
and forced to serve in the British navy or 
imprisoned for refusing to serve. Several 
of our men-of-war were fired upon and com- 
pelled to give up seamen in their crews. 
The arrogance of Great Britain was further 
shown by her interference with our com- 
merce under her paper blockades. She in- 
terfered with rights which our government 
claimed for our vessels as neutral ships. 
(See Embargo Act.) The Henry affair (see 
Henry Documents) also increased the bitter 
feeling of our people. For several years 
previous to the war, England’s action had 
been intolerable, ; 


Congress passed acts known as the Em- 
bargo Act, the Nonintercourse Act, and 
the Nonimportation Act in an effort to check 
British aggressions on the commerce of the 
United States. The Federalists were op- 
y0sed to war; the Republicans favored it. 
Jadison, the Republican President, was per- 


_ Sonally not disposed to warlike measures, 


and it was asserted that he ‘‘could not be 
kicked into a war.’’ Finally, however, the 
pressure from public and party became too 
strong for him. The Congress which as- 
sembled in December, 1811, was heartily 
disposed to resort to arms. It passed acts 
to increase the army, and appropriated 
large sums for the army and navy. Finally, 
on June 18, 1812, the President declared 
war against Great Britain. The war at 
first was waged along the Canadian frontier. 
The Americans suffered some serious re- 
verses the first year in the Northwest. De- 
troit was surrendered by Hull, and Fort 
Dearborn, on Lake Michigan, the present 
site of the City of Chicago, was captured by 
the British. Detroit was recovered by 
Perry’s splendid victory on Lake Erie in- 
1813. The military and naval forces of 
Great Britain were greatly superior to those 
of the United States. Nevertheless some 
notable victories were won by the Americans 
as the war progressed. j 


The Navy especially distinguished itself 
in a remarkable series of engagements with 
the enemy’s ships. In 1814 the British at- 
tacked and captured Washington City and 
burned the public buildings. The most 
famous victory won by the Americans ir 
the war was that of Gen. Jackson over the 
British commanded by Sir Edward M 
Pakenham, Jan. 8, 1815, at New Orleans. 
This battle was fought fifteen days after 
peace had been declared, but before the news 
had reached New Orleans. Dec. 24, 1814, 
by the treaty of Ghent (q. v.), peace was 
restored. By this treaty several questions 
pending between the two countries were set- 
tled, but the three principal ones, ‘out of 
which the war grew, were not mentioned. 
The total number of enlistments inthe 
regular service was 388,187, and in the 
militia 471,000. The total cost of the War 
of 1812 was $107,159,003. The cost of the 
Revolutionary War was $135,193,703; of 
the Mexican War, $66,000,000. 


War of 1812: ; 

Alexandria, Va., retreat of British 
from, 532. 

American blood wantonly spilled by 
Great Britain, 485. 

Armistice proposed by Great Britair 
declined, 502. 

Bainbridge, William, commander of 
the Constitution, 507. 

Baltimore, retreat of British from, 
533. 
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Blakely Johnston, British ship cap- 
tured by vessel in command of, 
534. ; 

British attacks on Craney Island, 
Fort Meigs, Sacketts Harbor, and 
Sandusky, repulsed, 524. 

British Government in state of war, 
while United States remains in 
state of peace, 489. 

Brown, Jacob, victories of, over 
British forces, 533. 

Canada, York, reduced by American 
forces, referred to, 524. 

Capitol destroyed by British forces, 
531. 


Capture of British ship by vessel in 
command of Lewis Warrington, 
534. 

Chauncey, Isaac, naval talents of, 
commented on, 520. 

Cochrane, Alex, order of, to destroy 
American coast towns and dis- 
triets, referred to, 530, 536. 

Coffee, John, Indians defeated by 
Tennessee militia under command 
of, 521. 

Conduct of Great Britain toward 
United States, discussed, 484. 
British cruiser violates American 

flag, 485. 

Pretended blockades without pres- 
ence of adequate force, dis- 
cussed, 486. 

Connecticut, refusal of governor of, 
to furnish militia, discussed, 501, 
6268. 

Constitution-Guerriére naval engage- 
ment, discussed, 502. 

Constitution-Java naval engagement, 
discussed, 507. 

Decatur, Stephen, commander of the 
United States, 506. 

Deserters, pardon granted. (See Par- 
dons. ) 

Destruction of American coast towns 
by order of Admiral Cochrane, 536. 

Detroit, Mich., surrender of, to Brit- 

ish, 499. ; 

Recovery of, referred to, 524. 


Discussed, 484, 499, 505, 506, 507, 


509, 511, 519, 525, 526, 527, 528, 
530, 532, 537. 
Effort of the United States to obtain 
somes of the Lakes, discussed, 
01. 
Engagement of the United States 
' with the Macedonian and capture 
see latter by Captain Decatur, 
506. 

Existence of, proclaimed, 497. 

Forts Erie, George, and Malden, re- 
duction of, by American forces, re- 
ferred to, 524, 

Frolic-Wasp naval engagement, dis- 
cussed, 506. 
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Gaines, Edmund P., victories of, 
over British forces, 533. 

Guerriére-Constitution naval engage- 
ment, discussed, 502. 

Harrison, William Henry, military 
talents of, commented on, 520. 
Hornet, British ship destroyed by 

the, 513. 

Hull, Isaac, commander of the Con- 
stitution, 502. 

Hull, William, surrenders town and 
fort of Detroit, Mich., 499. 

Increase in army and militia, recom- 
mended by President Madison, 
534, 538. 

Indians employed by Great Britain 
in, 500, 520. 

Instructions to American vessels not 
to interfere with neutral vessels, 
529. 

Intention of British commander to 
lay waste American towns, proc- 
lamations regarding, 520. 

Invasion of capital by British, re- 
ferred to in proclamation, 530. 
Jackson, Andrew, victory of volun- 
teers under, over Indians, 521, 533. 
Java-Constitution naval engagement, 

discussed, 507. 

Johnson, Richard M., military tal- 
ents of, commented on, 520. 

Jones, Jacob, commander of the 
Wasp, 506. 

Lawrence, James, commander of the 
Hornet, 513. 

Macdonough, Thomas, British ships 
captured on Lake Champlain by 
American squadron under, 534, 

Mackinaw, Mich., attempted reduc- 
tion of, by American forces, dis- 
cussed, 534. 

Massachusetts, refusal of governor of, 
to furnish militia, discussed, 501. 

Mediation of Russia in, 511. 
Aecepted by United States, 511. 
Declined by Great Britain, 519, 532. 

Michigan Territory, recovery of, 
from British, referred to, and ree- 
ommendation of assistance to the 
destitute, 520, 527. 

Niagara Falls— 

American attack near, unsuccess- 
ful, 501. ; 

American victory on Canadian 
side of, 533. 

Order of Admiral Cochrane to de- 
are American coast towns, 530, 

Pacific advances made to Great Brit- 
ain, discussed, 502, 506. 

Pardons granted deserters. (See Par- 
dons.) ; 

Peace (see also Mediation): 
Mediation of Russia accepted by 

the United States, but declined 
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by Great Britain, 511, 519. 
Negotiations for, proposed by 
Great Britain should not stay 
preparations for war, 526. 
Referred to, 536. 
Terms of, proposed by President 
Madison declined, 502. 
Treaty of, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 536, 537. 
Proclamation of President Mad- 
ison regarding, 545. 
Pensioners of. (See Pensions, dis- 
cussed.) 
Perry, Oliver H., victory of naval 
forces under, on Lake Erie, 519. 


Plattsburg, N. Y., defeat of British 


at, 533. 

Preparation for, recommended, 479, 
483. 

Pretended blockade without ade- 
quate force, referred to, 486. 

Preventable by a strong navy, 7067. 

Proclaimed by President Madison, 
497. 

Proclamations of President Madi- 
son regarding, 457, -465, 476, 497, 
517, 528, 543, 557, 571. 

Public buildings destroyed by British 
forces, 530, 531. 

Reduction attempted at Mackinaw, 
Mich., by American forces, dis- 
cussed, 534. 

Referred to, 8883. 

Resolutions of— 

Pennsylvania legislature— 
Pledging support to Government. 
(See Pennsylvania.) 

Retreat of British from Baltimore, 
533. 

Rodgers, John, frigates under com- 
mand of, referred to, 502. 

Scott, Winfield, victories of, over 
British forces, 533. ; 

Threatened by Great Britain, re- 
ferred to, 479, 489. 

Threatening aspect of— 

Congress convened on account of, 
412. 

Discussed by President 
484, ; 

Treaty of peace transmitted and dis- 

cussed, 537. ; 

Proclamation of President Madison 
regarding, 545. : 

Troops in, number and kind of, re- 
ferred to, 3013. we 
Unfriendly policy of Great Britain, 

discussed, 460. 

United States, engagement of the, 
with the Macedonian, 506. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, attack of 
forces under, near Niagara, dis- 
cussed, 501. : 

Vessels, American, instructed not to 
interfere with neutral vessels, 529. 


adison, 
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Victories of American arms. 
Discussed, ante.) 


Waged by Great Britain on account 
of extravagant views, 532. 

Warrington, Lewis, British ship cap- 
ee by vessel in command of, 


Wasp-Frolic naval engagement, dis- 
cussed, 506. 


York, Canada, reduction of, by Amer- 
ican forces, referred to, 524. 


War of 1812, Societies of. (See 
Societies of the War of 1812. ) 


War of Rebellion. (See Civil War.) 


War of Rebellion, Official Records of: 
Compilation of, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4304. 


Publication of, plan for, recommend- 
ed, 4451. 


War Risk Insurance.—In addition to com- 
pensation to soldiers and sailors; and to 
their families, in case of injury or death 
while in service in the World War, mem- 
bers of the military and naval forces of the 
United States had the privilege of taking 
out Government Insurance. (For the Com: 
pensation arrangements, see Soldiers and 
Sailors Compensation; see also Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance.) 


During the War, a person in the military 
or naval service of the United States could 
purchase insurance against death and total 
permanent disability up to $10,000, for an- 
nual premiums averaging about $8.00 per 
$1,000. This insurance continues in force 
for five years after the official proclamation 
of the end of the War by the President of 
the United States, and the premiums in- 
crease slightly every year. 


But at any time during those five het 
the insured person may convert this in- 
surance into a permanent Government policy, 
which protects him for the remainder of his 
life. If the insured person does not make 
that change during the five-year period, his 
protection lapses at the end of the five 
years after the proclamation of peace. The 
insured person must continue to pay the 
premiums on this five-year insurance until 
he converts it. 


In the converted insurance, the premiums 
are fixed and do not change as the insured 
grows older. Furthermore, after the pay- 
ment of one year’s premium in the con- 
verted insurance, the policy has a sur- 
render and loan value, should the insured 
person be compelled to give it up or make 
a loan on it. The loan may be made up to 
94% of the cash surrender value. 


The permanent life insurance may be 
taken in six forms—ordinary life; 20-pay- 


(See 


“ment life; 30-payment life; 20-year endow- 


ment; 30-year endowment; endowment ma- 
turing at the age of 62. These policies 
follow the ordinary life insurance procedure 
with respect to premiums, etc. 


There are provisions also for extended in- 
surance and pure endowment, and in case 
of total and permanent disability the in- 
sured receives $5.75 monthly for each $1,- 
000 of insurance as long as he lives. In 
case of the death of*such a disabled person 
before 240 such monthly instalments have 
been paid, the remainder of these 240 instal- 
ments will be paid the beneficiary. 


At death, the war term insurance is pay- 
able to the beneficiary in 240 monthly in- 


/ 
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stalments. In case the beneficiary dies be- 
fore the last of these payments has been 
paid, they become payable to the next bene- 
ficiary, or if all the possible beneficiaries in 
case of death without a will have been ex- 
hausted, the balance of the monthly pay- 
ments reverts to the estate of the last per- 
mitted beneficiary in such case. 


Instead of the 240 monthly payments, the 
insured may make provision that the in- 
surance may be paid to his beneficiaries in 
one lump sum; or in a certain number of 
instalments; or in instalments through the 
entire life of the beneficiary. 


In contrast with non-Government insur- 
ance, no medical examination is necessary. 
The insurance is free from taxation and 
from restrictions as to travel and occupa- 
tion, 


Any one or more of the following persons 
may be named as the beneiiciaries of the 
insured : Parent, grand-parent, step-par- 
ent, parent through adoption; wife or hus- 
band; child, grand-child, step-child, adopted 


child; brother, sister, half-brother, half- 
sister, step-brother, step-sister, brother or 
sister. through adoption; uncle, aunt, 


nephew, niece; brother-inlaw, sister-in-law ; 
a person who has stood in the relation of 
parent to the insured for one year or more 
before the insured’s entrance into service, 
and the children of such a person; parent, 
grand-parent, step-parent through the adop- 
tion of the insured’s wife or, husband. 

The beneficiary may be changed at any 
time and any.number of times. Also, the 
division of the insurance among the bene- 
ficiaries may be as desired. 

There is a period of 31 days’ grace after 
the premium becomes due, in which it may 
be paid. If not paid within that time, the 
policy lapses, and its protection ceases. 
towever, there are liberal provisions for 
reinstatement of the policy after it has 
thus become void, as well as for its in- 
crease or decrease. 


The amount of the premiums and further 
information are obtainable through the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Washington, 
D. C.; through the American Legion or 
similar organizations of veterans; or 
through the Red Cross or any other welfare 
agency cooperating with the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, 


War Risk Insurance: 
Discussed, 8350. * 
Experts appointed for, 7979. 


War Savings Securities: 
Maturity of, referred to,.8884, 
Purchase of, appeal for, 8519. 


War Savings Stamps.—Certificates issued 
by the United States Treasury for pur- 
chase by thosSe unable to buy Liberty Bonds 
(q. v.). ‘The money derived from theirsale 
‘was used to help finance the war activities 
-of -the United States. 
-Stamps of the first issue were dated Janu- 
sary 2, 1918, and were purchasable during 
that month at $4.12. The selling price was 
one cent higher for each month after Janu- 
ary, 1918, in which the war savings stamp 
- was sold. The stamps were issued to ma- 
_ture on January 1, 1923, at which time the 
Government was to pay $5.00 for each 
‘stamp. The interest paid by the Govern- 
ment accordingly represented 4%, com- 
pounded quarterly. 


o person might hold more than $1,000 
worth of the stamps of any one issue. 
Stamps might be redeemed before maturity, 
the owner receiving the purchase and in- 
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terest thereon at a rate of about 8%. The 
stamps might be registered against loss at 
any post-office, without charge. For. meth- 
ods by which war savings stamps might 
be purchased in'instalments of twenty-five 
cents each, see Thrift Stamps. There were 
later issues of War Savings Stamps, under 
terms similar to those of the first issue. 

To meet the demand for War Savings 
Stamps of higher denominations, the Treas- 
ury issued certificates, known as Treasury 
Savings Certificates, of denominations of 
$100 and $1,000. The purchase prices, re- 
demption value and final redemption value 
of these followed the same ratios as the 
War Savings Stamps. 

From December, 1917, to January, 1919, 
the War Savings Stamps, Thrift Stamps and 
Treasury Savings Certificates sold amounted 
to $971,913,873. From January, 1919, to 


-November, 1919, the amount sold was $143,- 
- 162,566, making a total of $1,115,076,439. 


During this period, the 
amounted to $204,391,451. 
Warsaw, Poland, attack on, 8862. 
War, Secretary of.—An act of the Con- 
tinental Congress of Feb. 7, 1781, created 
the office of Secretary of War to take the 
place of the Board of War. Benjamin Lin- 
coln was the first secretary, serving from 
1781 to_1785, when he was succeeded by 
Henry Knox. Under Knox the present War 
Department was. established. (See also 
War, Department of.) 


War, Secretary of: 

Adjutant-General of Army designat- 
ed to act as, interim, 3819, 3861. 

Clerks of, taking advantage of in- 
solvent-debtors act, dismissed, 107. 

Correspondence of, referred to, 2427.. 

Governor-General of Philippines to 
report to, 8170. 

Report of, transmitted and referred 
to, 291, 333, 335, 455, 622, 909, 954, 
981, 995, 1018, 1036, 1089, 1097, 
1128, 1113, 1444, 2055, 6345. (See 
also War Department.) 

Suspension and removal of Secretary 
Stanton. (See Stanton, Edwin M.) 

War. Steamers: 

Construction of, recommended, 2990, 
3055. 

Introduction . of, into 
world, referred to, 2262. 

hes oe Board.—This body was organ- 
ize oO carr, isi 
Trnding-with tienen dots ane dee 
and functions are described under that head. 
War Trade Board: 

Created and explained, 8367. 

Representative of War Industries 
Board placed on, 8569, 

Se ei to Europe renderable by, 


redemptions 


navies of 


War Trade Council.—The functions and 


power of this body are described und 
eae Trading-with-the-Enemy Act, which 


‘War Trade Council created, 8368, 
‘War Zone around British Isles, danger 


to neutrals in establishing, 8055. (See 
also Submarines and Germany.) 


® 


Ward Claim 


Ward Claim, referred to, 4436, 4801. 


Ware vs. Hylton.—A Supreme Court case 
denying the right of any State or citizen 
to repudiate debts contracted with British 
subjects before the Revolutionary War. lu 
1796 Ware, a citizen of Great Britain, ad- 
ministrator of William Jones, surviving 
partner of Farrell & Jones, brought suit 
against Hylton, of Virginia, for the recov- 
ery of a debt. Hylton refused payment on 
the ground that the Virginia legislature ‘of 
1777-had passed an act to sequester Britieh 
property and enable debtors of British sub- 
jects to pay such debts to the State loan 
office. The act was signed by Governor 
Jefferson. Hylton claimed to have com- 
plied with this statute. The United States 
cireuit eourt for Virginia rendered a de- 
eree In favor of the defendant. The United 
States Supreme Court, however, reversed 
this decision on the ground that the legis- 
lature had not the power to extinguish 
the debt, when payment of such debts had 
been stipulated in the treaty -of 1783. 
The justices rendered separate opinions to 
this effect. At the close of the Revolution 
and for a number of years afterwards there 
was a great deal of feeling aroused in Vir- 
ginia and other States over efforts to collect 
British debts which had been contracted in 
colonial times. 


Warehouse Act.—The central purpose of 
the United States Warehouse Act, which be- 
came a law on August 11, 1916, is to estab- 
lish and make generally current a form of 
warehouse receipt for cotton, grain, wool, 
tobacco and flaxseed, which will make these 
receipts easily and widely negotiable as de- 
livery orders or as collateral for loans and 
therefore of definite assistance in financing 
crops. This purpose the act aims to attain 
by licensing and bonding warehouses under 
conditions which will insure the integrity 
of their receipts and make these receipts 
reliable evidence of the condition, quality, 
guantity and ownership of the products 
named which may be stored with them. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is given 
general authority to investigate the storage 
warehousing, classification, weighing an 
certifying of cotton, wool, grains, tobacco 
and flaxseed, and to classify warehouses for 
which licenses are applied for or issued. 


He may issue to warehousemen licenses 
for the conduct of warehouses in which such 
products may be stored for interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and also of warehouses lo- 
eated in places under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in which such 
products may be stored. N 
not warehousemen may also be, licensed, 
subject to the same requirements aQlicensed 
warehousemen, to accept such prodycts for 
storage in warehouses owned, operated or 
leased by any State. Licenses may be 
issued for periods not exceeding one year 
and are renewable upon a showing satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of Agriculture. A fee 
not exceeding $2 may be charged for each 
license or renewal, and, in addition, a rea- 
sonable fee for each examination or inspec- 
tion of a warehouse made upon application 
of the warehouseman. It is not, however, 
compulsory that any warehouseman be 
licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Every applicant for a license as a ware- 
houseman must agree to comply with the 
act and the rules and regulations prescribed 
under it. He must give a bond, with other 
than personal surety, to secure the perform- 
ance of his obligations as a warehouseman 
under the laws of the place in which the 
warehouse is conducted, under his contracts 
with his depositors and under the United 


‘ 
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States Warehouse Act. The right is given 
to any person injured through its breach to 
sue in his own name on the bond for any 
damages sustained by him. When such bond 
has been given the warehouse may be desig- 
nated as bonded under the United States 
Warehouse Act, 


_ The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to inspect warehouses licensed, or for 
which licenses are applied; to determine 
whether they are suitable for the proper 
storage of agricultural products; to pre- 
scribe the duties of licensed warehousemen 
with respect to their care of, and responsi- 
bility for, agricultural products; and _ to 
examine agricultural products stored in 
licensed warehouses. Deposits of agricul- 
tural products in such warehouses are made 
subject to the act and the rules and regula- 
tions under it. : 


Licensed warehousemen are not permitted 
to discriminate between persons desiring to 


* store agricultural products in their ware- 


houses. All agricultural products, except 
fungible products (such as grain and the 
like), of the same kind and grade, for which 
Separate receipts are issued, must be kept 
that they may be separately identified and 
redelivered to the depositor. Warehousemen 
may mix grain and other fungible products, 
ordinarily mixed in storage, when they are 
of the same kind and grade and are de- 
livered from the same mass, but may not 
mix such products when they are of different 
grades. 


Original receipts must be issued for all 
agricultural products stored in licensed 
warehouses, but only when such products 
are actually stored at the time of the issu- 
ance of the receipts. Additional or further 
receipts for the same products may only be 
issued in place of lost or destroyed receipts, 
and then only under specified conditions. 
Warehousing System discussed by 

President— 

Jackson, 1015. 

Polk, 2405. 

Tyler, 2053, 2119. 


Warrior, The, illegal detention of, 2051. 


Wars, Foreign: 

Acheen with Netherlands, neutrality 
preserved by United States in, 
4192, 

Austria with Hungary, sympathy ef 
American Government with latter, 
2550, 2579. 

Brazil with Buenos Ayres— 

Peace concluded, 977. 

Questions between United States 
and Brazil growing out of, 929, 
951. ; 

Brazil with Paraguay— 

Good offices of United States ten- 
dered, 3776, 3883. 

Referred to, 4078. 

- Canada, civil war in, neutrality of 
United States in, 1702, 1748. 

Proclaimed, 1698, 1699. 

Central America, republics in, at war 
with each other, 977. 

Chile with Peru and Bolivia, 4522, 
45638, 4628, 4717. 


Wars, Foreign 


Claims of United States arising out 
of, 4913, 5083, 5369, 5544. 

Conditions of peace presented by 
Chile, discussed, 4662, 4717, 4760. 

Efforts of United States to bring 
about peace, discussed, 4522, 
4563, 4582, 4662, 4717. 

Negotiations for restoration of 
peace, referred to, 4676. 

Terminated, 4822. 

Treaty of peace discussed, 4760. 

China with Japan— 

Action taken by United States re- 
garding, 5957, 6059. 

Agents of United States requested 
to protect subjects of contest- 
ants, 5957, 6059. 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, John, 238. 

Jefferson, 314, 349, 357. 

France with China, 4823. 

Europe, in. (See World War.) 

France with Prussia— 
Correspondence regarding, referred 

to, 4068, 4434, 
Diplomatic relations resumed, 4098. 
Neutrality of United States in, 
4050. 
Proclaimed, 4040, 4043, 4045. 

Suspension of hostilities recom- 
mended by President Grant, 
4055. 

France with Spain— 

Attempted recruiting, 2864. 

Privateers, commissions not grant- 
ed to, 779. 

Referred to, 821. 

Great Britain and France with China, 
neutrality preserved by United 
States in, 3037, 3089, 3174. 

Great Britain with France, neutrality 
of United States proclaimed, 148. 

Great Britain with Russia— 
Attempts of Great Britain to draw 

recruits from United States, dis- 
cussed, 2864. 

Neutrality maintained by United 
States during, 2864. - 

Japan, civil war in, neutrality of 
United States in, 3888. 

Proclaimed, 3712. 

Mexico, civil war in. (See Mexico.) 

Mexico with Texas— 

Armistice referred to, 2172. 

Battle of San Jacinto, referred to, 
2330. 

Correspondence between President 
Jackson and Santa Anna regard- 
ing, 1493. 

Defeat of Mexican arms, 1487. 

Desire of Texas to become part of 
United States, 1456, 1487. 

ries aie by President Tyler, 2113, 
2164 

Hostilities arene cease, 2113, 2164, 
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Independence of Texas— 

Acknowledgment of, by Santa 
Anna referred to, "2330. 

Recognition of, by United States 
discussed, 1484, 1500, 2113. 

Interference of citizens of United 
States in, complained of by Mex: 
ico, 2050. 

Neutrality of United States in, 
1370. 

Physical force, disparity of, on side 
of Mexico, 1487. 

Referred to, 2329. 

Result of, of importance to United 
States, 1456, 1487, 2113. 

Strong prepossession felt by United 
States for Texas, 1456, 1487, 
2113. 

Threats of Mexico to renew hostil- 
ities, discussed, 2193, 2206. 

Neutrality preserv ed by the United 
States during war of Great Britain 
with Russia, 2864. 

Russia with Turkey— 

Discussed by President— 

Adams, J. Q., 973. 
Hayes, 4418. 

Neutrality preserved by United 
States in, 4418. 

Threatening aspect of, discussed, 
762. 

Treaty of peace, referred to, 1008. 
Salvador with Guatemala, 5543. 
Slesvig-Holstein, neutrality of United 

States in, discussed, 2548. 

Spain with Cuba (see also Spanish- 

American War)— 

Armistice proposed by United 
States, discussed, 6285. 

Autonomous government promised 
by Spain, discussed, 6152, 6261, 
6284, 6308. 

Captain-General Blanco directed to 
suspend hostilities, 6292. 

Claims of United States against 
Spain resulting from, 4051, 4099, 
4448, 5871, 6180. 

Concentration policy of Captain- 

General Weyler, discussed, 
6256, 6283, 6284, 6308. 
Revoked, 6285. 

Forcible intervention in, by United 

States, discussed, 6261. 
Recommended, 6289. 

Friendly offices of United States, 
tender of, refused, referred to, 
6255, 6282, 

Joint resolution of Congress de- 
claring freedom of Cuba, au- 
thorizing intervention, etc., 
6297. —. 

Discussed, 6311. 

Regarded. by Spain as ‘‘equiva- 
lent to an evident declaration- 
of war,’’ 6312. 


Wars, Foreign 


Neutrality proclamations of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, 6023, 6126. 
Policy of United States regarding, 
discussed by President— 
Cleveland, 6068, 6148. 
Referred to by President Me- 
Kinley, 6291. 
Grant, 3985, 4018, 4051, 4101, 
4143, 4245, 4290. 
Referred to by President Me- 
Kinley, 6259, 6286, 6291.- 
Hayes, 4438, 4448. 
McKinley, 6248, 6281, 6307. 
Questions with Spain, growing out 
of, 4115, 4195, 4196, 4245, 4520. 
Recognition of belligerency of 
Cuba by United States deemed 
unwise by President— 
Cleveland, 6068, 6151. 
Grant, 3985, 4018, 4292. 
McKinley, 6258. ; 
Recognition of independence of 
Cuba by United States opposed 
and precedents cited by Presi- 
dent McKinley, 6286. 
Referred to, 4004, 4024. 
Surrender of insurgents, referred 
* to, 4437. 
Termination of, announced, 4448. 
Spain with South American prov- 
inces— 
Discussed by President— 
Adams, J. Q., 922, 950. 
Jackson, 1318, 1369, 1486. 
Monroe, 582, 612, 627, 639, 646, 
657, 674, 685, 762, 828, 829. 
Independence of South American 
provinces— 
Achieved before recognized by 
United States, 829. 
Asserted, 612. . 
Emperor of Russia intervenes for 
recognition of, 892. 
Not recognized until danger of 
_ subjugation had passed, 1486. 
Referred to, 706, 761. 

Should be recognized by United 
States, 685. } 
Negotiations opened for establish- 

ment of peace, 1369. \ 
Neutrality preserved by* United 
States in, 582, 627, 639, 685, 762. 
Referred to, 892,.969. 
Successful management of war by 
South American provinces, 646, 


674. . 
Spain with South American Repub- 
lics— 


Armistice referred to, 4144. 
Good offices of United States ten- 
dered, 3776, pabres P 
Accepted, 3987 ; 
Wessels: being built in New York 
for Spain forbidden to depart, 
3987. 
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Turkey with Greece; hope for success 
of Greece manifested by United 
States, 762, 786, 828, 875, 950. 


World War. (See World War.) 


Wars of the United States.—The princl- 
pal wars in which the United States hag 
been engaged are the Revolutionary war, 
the war with France, war with the Barbary 
States (Algeria, Tunis and “Tripoli), the 
War of 1812, the Mexican war, the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American war, the Indian 
wars, and the war with Germany. The 
most important conflicts with Indian tribes 
are described under Indian Wars. The 
near approach to war with France at 
the close of the Highteenth Century is 
chronicled in the article entitled X, Y, Z 
Mission, and some of the minor domestic 
insurrections are treated under the head- 
ings: Aroostook War, Bear Flag War, 
Whisky Insurrection, Buckshot War, etc. 
The duration of the several wars and the 
troops engaged are shown in the table on 
the following page. 


Minor expeditions and engagements other 
than those in the preceding table in which 
United States have been engaged are as 
follows: 
1782-1787—Wyoming Valley (Pa.) Revolt. 


1786-1787—Shay’s Rebellion (Mass.). 


1799 —Fries Rebellion (Pa.). 

1806 —Burr Conspiracy. 

1806 —Sabine Expedition (La.). 
1807 —Chesapeake Bay Naval Affair. 
1808 


—Lake Champlain Embargo Trou- 
bles. 


1811-1813—Second War, Northwestern In- 
dians. 


1812 —Seminole War (Florida). 

1813 —Peoria Indian War (Illinois). 
1819 , —Yellowstone Expedition. Bs 
1823 —Blackfeet and Arickaree In- 


dian Wars. 
1832-1833—Nullification, South Carolina. 


1834 —Pawnee Expedition. x 
1837 —Osage Indian Troubles. 
1838 —Heatherly Indian War. 
1838 —Mormon Disturbances. 


1846-1847—Doniphan Expedition (Mexico). 
1846-1848—New Mexican Expedition. 

1850 —Pitt River Expedition (Cal.). 
1855 —Snake Indians Expedition. 
1855-1856—Sioux Expedition (Nebraska). 
1855 —Yakima Expedition (Oregon). 
ce ter bhak Bet 2? hg sa and Arapahoe Trou- 

es. 


1856-1858—Kansas Border Troubles. 


1857 —Gila Expedition (New Mexico). 

1857 5 KY Indian Troubles (Minn., 
a.). 

1857 —Mountain Meadow Massacre 
(Utah). 


1857-1858—Utah Expedition. 


1858 —Expedition vs. Northern Indians. 

1858 —Puget Sound Expedition. 

1858 —Spokane, Coeur d’Alene and 
Paloos Indian Troubles. . 

1858 


rept ees Expedition (New Mex- 
co). 

1858-1859—Wichita Expedition (Ind. Ter.). 
1859 —Colorado River Expedition. 
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Wars of U. S. 


1859 —Pecos Expedition (Texas). 

1859 —Antelope Hills Expedition (Tex.). 

1859 —Bear River Expedition (Utah). 

1859 —San Juan Trouble (Wash. Ter.). 

1859 —John Brown Raid (Virginia). 

sith Gua ec rk ON Troubles (Mex. Bor- 
er). 

1860 —Pah-Ute Expedition {Cal.). 

1860 —Kiowa and Comanche Exepdi- 
tion (Ind. Ter.). 

1860 —Carson Valley Expedition (Utah). 


Pate Expedition (New Mex- 
ico). 


1861 src gare Indian War (Ariz., N. 

1862 —Indian Troubles, (New Ulm, 
Minn.). 

1862-1867—Sioux Indian War (Minn., Da- 
kota). 

1863-1869—War vs. Cheyenne, Arapahoe, 
Kiawa, Comanche Indians in 


Kansas, Neb., Col., and Ind. Ter.’ 


1865-1868—Indian War, Ore., Id., Cal. 
18G65-1866—Fenian Raids, Canada Border. 
1867-1881—Mexican Border Indian Wars. 
or ayer River Expedition (N. 


1871 —yYellowstone Expedition. 
1s71- —Fenian Troubles, Dakota Border. 
1872 —Yellowstone Expedition, Dakota. 


1872-1873—-Modoe Campaign. 
1873 —Yellowstone Campaign, Dakota. 
1874-1875—Indian Wars, Ind. Ter. 


1874 —Sioux Expedition, Wyo., Neb. 
1874 —Black Hills Expedition, Dak. 
1875 —Campaign vs. Nevada Indians. 
1876 —Sioux Indian War. 

1876 —Powder River Expedition (Wyo.). 


1876-1877—Big Horn, Yellowstone Expedi- 
tions. 


1876-1879—Sioux and Cheyenne War. 


1877 —Nez Percés Campaign. 
1878 —Ute Campaign. 
1879 —Snake Indian Troubles (Id.). 


1890-1891—Sioux Indian War. 
1891-1893—Tin Horn War, Mexican Bor- 


der. 
1895 —Bannock Indian Troubles. 
1898 —Chippewa Indian Troubles. 


1912-1913—Nicaraguan Expedition. 


1913-1914—Haitian and Santo Domingo Ex- 
peditions. 


1914 Sal ani of Vera clr, Mex- 
: co. 

1916 —Punitive Expedition, Mexico. 
1916 —Military Occupation of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo. 

Casualties —The recorded casualties in 


the forces of the United States in all its 
military and naval enterprises, from the be- 
ginning of the War of Independence to the 
signing of the armistice with Germany, 
totalled about 1,500,000. Of this number 
about 700,000 were killed or died of wounds, 
disease or other causes. The figures for the 
War of Independence, however, are purely 
conjectural, as no records of any kind con- 
- cerning casualties are available. The above 
total includes the Confederate losses in the 
Civil War. In the Union Army alone they 
were (distributed as follows : 
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Men Total 
4,142 62,916 67,058 
-- 2,223 °40,789 43,012 
-. 2,795 221,791 224,586 


Deaths Officers 
Killed in Action.... 

Died of Wounds . 
Died of Disease .. 


Miscellaneous ..... 424 24,358 24,782 
Total Deaths .... 9,584 849,944 359,528 
Wiountled. is... 0.0: se ee 260,175 


The Confederate losses in the Civil War 
are estimated at 95,000 dead from action 
and 60,000 dead of disease, with some 175,- 
000 wounded and missing, etc. 


Casualties in the War of 1812 were as 
follows: 


Officers Men Total 
Killed in action alone. 642 4,220 4,862 
WiGUndegd enh sacisns chee gS. colistel 6,76 4,000 


Deaths in the Mexican War were 19,349, 
with a total casualty list of 43,300. 


_In the war with Spain, 265 men were 
killed, of whom 21 were officers; 1,596 were 
wounded, of whom 116 were ,officers; and 
3,729 died of disease, 


Losses in the World War will be found 
under that head. 

Wars of United States. (See Algerine 
War; Indian Wars; Mexican War; 
Revolutionary War; Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; Tripolitan War; Civil 
War; War of 1812; Mexico; World 

War.) 


Wasco Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Washington, George.—1789-1797. 
(FIRST TERM, 1789-1793). 
First Administration—Federal. 
Vice-President—John Adams. 
Secretary of State— 
Thomas Jefferson, 
1790. 
Secretary of the Treasury— 
Alexander Hamilton, from Sept. 11, 


from March 21, 


Secretary of War— 
Henry Knox, from Sept. 12, 1789. 


Attorney-General— 
pases ea Randolph, from Sept. 26, 
‘ . 


Postmaster-General— 
Samuel Osgood, from Sept. 26, 1789. 
wba Pickering, from Aug. 12, 


The first session of the First Congress 
under the Constitution met in New York, 
April 6, 1789. Speaker of the House, F. 
A. Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania. 


The electoral vote was immediately 
counted and George Washington was found 
to be the unanimous choice for President. 
He took the oath of office April 30, and 
the organization of the United States gov- 
ernment under the Constitution was begun. 
The first tariff bill was degeoe July 4. 
By the end of September the departments 
of State, War and Navy, Treasury, Post- 
Office and Attorney-General had been or- 
ee and the Supreme Court estab- 
ished. 


It was by perfectly natural and logical 
steps that Washington passed from the 
military leadership ¥ the people in their 
struggle for independence, through the 
Presi enc of the National Convention at 
Philadelphia, where months of the year 
1787 were spent in framing a Constitution, 
to the position of first President of the 


r 


Washington, George 


United States. Speaking of Washington’s 
eminent fitness for the office, Bancroft, in 
his ‘‘History of the Constitution,’ says: 
“But for him the country could not have 
achieved its independence; but for him it 
could not have formed its Union; and now 
but for him it could not set the Govern- 
ment in successful motion.’’ The election 
should have been held in November, 1788; 
but it did not take place until the first 
Wednesday in January, 1789. The Consti- 
tution required that to become operative it 
should be ratified by nine of the thirteen 
states. It was not until June 21, 1788, 
that New Hampshire, the requisite ninth 
state, gave its approval; Vermont followed 
on the 26th of June, and New York on 
July 26. It was Sept. 138, 1788, before 
Congress passed the resolution declaring 
the Constitution ratified, and ordered the 
appointment of the electors. The interval 
between this date and that set for the 
election allowed no time for the participa- 
tion of the people in the election. The 
electors were appointed by the legislatures 
of all states except that of New York, 
where a bitter struggle over the Constitu- 
tion between the House and the Senate 
prevented the necessary compliance with 
the order, and those of North Carolina 
and Rhode Island, whose legislatures had 
not yet ratified the Constitution. There was 
no nomination or preparation of platform, 
yet when on April 6, 1789, the votes of 
the electors were counted in the presence 
of the two houses, it was found that Wash- 
ington had received every vote of the ten 
states that had participated in the election, 
and that John Adams had received 34. The 
third highest vote was that of John Jay, 
who received nine, the votes for the latter 
two being for the Vice-Presidency. 

After submitting twelve constitutional 
amendments to the states (ten of which 
were ratified, taking effect Dec. 15, 1791), 
Congress adjourned, and President Wash- 
ington paid a visit to the northern and 
eastern states. 


The second session of the First Congress 
met in New York, Jan. 4, 1790, and Wash- 
ington delivered his First Annual Address 
(page 57). At this session Secretary Ham- 
{lton’s scheme for funding the National 
Debt was adopted, providing (1) fund and 
pay the foreign debt of the Confedera- 
tion ($12,000,000); (2) fund and pay the 
domestic debt ($40,000,000) ; (3) assume 
and pay. the unpaid war debt ($21,500,000) 
of the states. This session also passed 
acts authorizing the census, the patent of- 
fice and the acquisition of the District of 
Columbia as a permanent seat of govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the \last of the thirteen 
original states had ratified the Constitu- 
tion, and after amending the tariff law by 
increasing duties, the second session ad- 
journed Aug. 12, 1790. 


The third session of the First Congress, 
which met in Philadelphia, Dec. 6, 1790, 
passed the act incorporating the Bank of 
the United States, and adjourned March 
8, 1791. This Congress in two years estab- 
lished the government on a permanent basis 
and provided the means to maintain it. 


England further recognized the young 
republic by sending a minister to the 
capital. 

The Second Congress opened at Phila- 
delphia Oct. 24, 1791, with Jonathan Trum- 
bull, of Connecticut, Speaker of the House. 
The Mi 
tionment act was passed. (See Appor- 
tionment.) At the second session the Pres- 
ident’s salary was fixed at $25,000, and 
the electoral vote was counted, showin 
Washington to have received 132 (all) an 
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Washington, George 


John Adams 77 and George Clinton 50 as 
second choice, or Vice-President, in the 
second Presidential election. 


(SECOND TERM, 1793-1797). 
Second Administration—Federal. 
Vice-President—John Adams. 


Secretary of State— 
Thomas Jefferson (continued). 
Edmund Randolph, from Jan. 2, 1794. 
Timothy Pickering, from Dec. 10, 1795. 


Secretary of the Treasury— 
Alexander Hamilton (continued). _ 
Oliver Wolcott, from Feb. 2, 1795. 


Secretary of War— 
Henry Knox (continued). 
Timothy Pickering, from Jan. 2, 
James McHenry, from Jan. 27, 


Attorney-General— 
Edmund Randolph (continued). 
William Bradford, from Jan. 8 
Charles Lee, from Dec. 10, 1795. 


Postmaster-General— 
Timothy Pickering (continued). 
Joseph Habersham, from Feb. 25, 1795. 
Party Affiliation.—At no, time did Wash- 
ington make an avowal of party. He en- 
tered upon the |duties of office with a pro- 
found veneration for the Constitution, a 
determination to adhere to its every pro- 
vision, and with a fixed purpose of pro- 
moting the unity of the nation. Before 
his election he said in a letter: ‘‘I have 
ever been a friend to adequate powers in 
Congress, without which we shall never 
establish a national character. ... We are 
either a united people under one head and 
for federal purposes, or we are thirteen 
independent sovereignties, eternally coun- 
teracting each other.’’ When he was con- 
suited about the choice of a Vice-President, 
be expressed no preference save that he 
hoped it would be ‘‘a true Federalist.” 
Even at the end of his eight years as 
President, after the installation of the ma- 
chinery of the Government, the formulation 
of the policies of the country, and the 
application of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution to the practical duties of the 
administration had erected the party of 
which he was the head, hereafter to be 
known as Federalists, and that of his op- 
onents, known for a time as Anti-Federal- 
sts—even then in his memorable Farewell 
Address (see page 205) he denounced party 
affiliation and cautioned his countrymen 
against its, to him, baneful effects. While 
he, therefore, must be regarded as the 
founder of a party, he, nevertheless, says: 
“The alternate domination of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge natural to party dissension, which in 
different ages and countries has _ perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is it- 
self a frightful despotism.” . .. ‘‘It opens 
the door to foreign influence and corrup- 
tion, which find a facilitated access to the 
Government itself through the channels of 
party passion.’’ ij 
The war between England and France 
had made itself felt in America through 
vexatious interference by both belligerents 
with the commerce of the United states. 
The Freneh.Government directed the seiz- 
ure of. all vessels carrying’supplies to an 
enemy’s port and Great Britain ordered 
her war ships to stop all vessels laden 
with French supplies and to turn them into 
British ports. War sentiment ran high 
in America and Washington was severe y 
criticised for his proclamation of neutral- 
ity. These aggressions on the seas were 
the beginnings of a series of provocations 
which finally led to the second war with 
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Washington, George 


Great Britain in 1812. 
of 1793 the cornerstone of 


During the summer 
the Capitol 


was laid. Hamilton was the recognized 
leader of the Federalist party, and the fol- 
lowers of Jefferson began to assume the 


name of Republicans in opposition. 


The Third Congress opened in Philadel- 
phia Dec. 2, 1793, with F. A. Muhlenberg 
as Speaker of the House.. Thomas Jeffer- 
son resigned from the State Department ow- 
ing to his opposition to the administra- 
tion, and dissensions among the Federalists 
themselves resulted in that party’s over- 
throw. The Eleventh Amendment to the 
Constitution, securing states against suits 
in the United States Courts, was declared 
in force Jan. 8, 1798. Six ships of war 
were authorized—three of 44 guns and 
three of 88 guns. Of these the Constitu- 
tion (44 guns), United States (44 guns), 
and the Constellation (38 guns) were com- 
pleted. In retaliation for the English navi- 
gation acts an embargo was laid on all 
shipping for sixty days, and an act was 
passed forbidding any American vessel to 
supply slaves to any other nation. On 
account of the popular sympathy with 
Krance in her war with England it was 
deemed necessary to pass a neutrality law 
in order to avoid war with England, and 
John Jay was sent as envoy with a treaty. 
Indians in the Ohio territory, which had 
been giving considerable trouble, were de- 
feated by Gen. Anthony Wayne.. Stringent 
naturalization laws were passed at this 
time. Hamilton resigned his portfolio as 
Secretary of the Treasury in Januarv, 1795. 
The Third Congress adjourned March 3, 
and the following summer Washington 
called the Senate in extra session and the 
Jay Treaty with England was ratified in 
spite of popular remonstrances against it. 
Treaties were also signed with the Ohio 
Indians, with Spain and Algiers. 


The Fourth Congress met in Philadelphia 
Dee. 7, 1795, with Jonathan Dayton as 
Speaker of the House. The Jay Treaty 
was proclaimed March 1, 1796, and the 
House demanded the papers in relation 
thereto, and Washington refused. About 
this time Jefferson wrote the famous Maz- 
zei letter (gq. v.), which later severed the 
friendly relations between himself and Wash- 
ington. The closing days of this session 
were enliyened by Fisher Ames’ speech 
in the House on the Jay Treaty. 

Political Complexion of Congress.—In the 
First Congress, the Senate was composed 
of twenty-six members, all of whom were 
Federalists ; the House, of sixty-five mem- 
bers, was composed of fifty-three Federal- 


ists and twelve Democrats. _In the Sec- 
ond Congress, the Senate was composed 
of seventeen Federalists and _ thirteen 


Democrats; and the House, of sixty-nine 
members, was made up of fifty-five Feder- 
alists and fourteen Democrats. In the 
second term of Washington’s administra- 
tion, the Third Congress was composed of 
a Senate of thirty-one members, of whom 
eighteen were Federalists and _ thirteen 
Democrats; the House, of 105 members, was 
made un of fifty-one Federalists and fifty- 
four Democrats. The Fourth Congress 
_ consisted of a Senate of thirty-two mem- 
bers, of whom nineteen were Federalists 
and thirteen Democrats; and a House of 
105 members, composed of forty-six Wed- 
-eralists and fifty-nine Democrats. 


At the third presidential election the 
TWederals voted for John Adams and Thom- 
as Pinckney for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, respectively, while the Republicans 


voted for Thomas Jefferson and Aaron. 


Burr. When the votes were counted one 
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of the great faults in the method of 
electing the President and Vice-President 
became apparent. Of the 138 votes cast 
for President, Adams received 71, and Jef- 
ferson, 68, and, under the Constitution, 
Jefferson, though a candidate for President 
on the opposition ticket became Vice-Pres- 
ident. This resulted in the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 


Constitution.—The failure of the confed- 
eration to secure for his country that 
unity of government which he most de- 
sired, caused Washington great anxiety ; 
and Shays’s rebellion added greatly to his 
disquiet. He said in a letter to Madison, 
in November, 1786: “‘It was but the other 
day tnat we were shedding our blood to 
obtain the constitutions under which we 
now live—constitutions of our own choice- 
and making—and now we are unsheathing 
the sword to overturn them.’’ He was 
persuaded by his friends to head the dele- 
gation from Virginia to the convention at 
Philadelphia in May, 1787, and there was 
unanimously elected president of the con- 
vention that passed the Constitution, on 
SepttGl77 7832 He immediately an- 
nounced the fact to Congress by letter, 
in which he said: ‘‘In all our deliberations 
on this subject we kept steadily in our 
view that which appears to us tue greatest 
interest of every true American—the con- 
solidation of our Union—in which is in- 
volved our prosperity, felicitv, safety, and, 
perhaps, our national existence.’’ His firm 
adherence to the Constitution and his influ- 
ence in interpreting it were remarked by 
his contemporaries. In his appointments 
to the several offices he acted as he him- 
self said: ‘‘With the best intentions and 
fullest determination to nominate to office 
those persons only who, upon every consid- 
eration, were the most deserving, and who 
would probably execute their several func- 
tions to the interest and credit of the 
American Union, if such characters could 
be found by my exploring every avenue 
of information respecting their merit and 
pretensions that it was in my power to 
obtain.” His regard for the Constitution 
seems to be epitomized in his statement in 
his Farewell Address (page 209): ‘‘The 
basis of our political system is the right 
of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government. But the Con- 
stitution which at any time exists till 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people is sacredly obligatory 
on all.” 

Finances.—When Washington took office 
the finances of the country were in a de- 
plorable state. He appointed Alexander 
Hamilton, of New York, Secretary of the 
Treasury. A loan of 3,000,00U' florins 
(about $1,200,000) was negotiated from 
Holland in 1790 (see page 73), after which 
eame Hamilton’s plan for providing reve- 
nues. The first step toward the revenue 
was taken in the tariff bill of July 4, 1789, 
the preamble of which reads: ‘‘Whereas, it 
is necessary for the support of government, 
for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufacturers, that duties be 
laid on goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported. Be it enacted,’’ ete. Hamilton’s 
plans for financing the nation and of re- 
storing public eredit involved the funding 
system, of which Hamilton was the origi- 
nator in America, and the establishment of 
the Bank of the United States, the subscrip- 
tions of which were made in a single day 
(see page 96). Three other loans from 
Holland were made and are referred to by 
Washington with much satisfaction in his 
Fourth Annual Address (see page 120). 


Washington, George 


The establishment of public credit was 
very dear to Washington. In his Second 
Annual Address (page 75) he expresses sat- 
isfaction at the sufficiency of the revenue 
provisions and adds the hope “that it will 
be the favorite policy with you, not merely 
to secure a payment of the interest of the 
debt funded, but as far and as -fast as 
the growing resources of the country will 
permit to exonerate it of che principal it- 
self.””. In his Fifth Annual Address (page 
18+) he says: ‘‘No pecuniary consideration 
{is more urgent than the regular redemption 
and discharge of the public debt. On none 
can delay be more injurious or an economy 
of time more valuable.”’ In his Sixth An- 
nual Address (page 159) he again refers 
to this subject: ‘‘Indeed, whatsoever is un- 
finished in our system of public credit can- 
not be benefited by procrastination; and 
as far as may be practicable we ought to 
lace that credit on grounds whica cannot 
e disturbed, and to prevent that pro- 
gressive accumulation of debt which must 
ultimately endanger®all governments.’’ His 
last official word on this subject is given 
In his Seventh Annual Address (page 177) : 
“Congress have ‘demonstrated their sense to 
be, and it were superfluous to repeat mine, 
that whatsoever will tend to accelerate the 
honorable extinction of our public debt 
accords as much with the true interest of 
our country as with the general sense of 
our constituents.” 


The attention of Congress was repeatedly 
called to the necessity of producing uni- 
formity in the coins, weights, and measures 
of the country, to overcome the confusion 
resulting from the several standards in use. 
By the power vested in him, Washington 
reduced the weight of the copper cent to 
one pennyweight and sixteen grains, and 
that of the half-cent proportionately. 

Public Debt—The public debt of the 
United States during the years of Wash- 
ington’s administration stood as follows: 
Jan. 1, 1791, $75,463.476.52; 1792, $77.- 
297,924.66; 1793, $80,352,634.04 ; . 
$78,427,404.77 ; 1795, $80,747,587.39 ; 1796, 
$83,762,172.07 ; 1797, $82,064,479.33. 


Tariff—The tariff act of July 4, 1789, 
imposed duties varying from five per cent. 
to ten per cent. upon iron, steel, wool, 
carpets, and glass; and duties of from 
five to twenty cents per gallon on certain 
liquors. An act, passed on Aug. 10, 1790, 
“making further provision for the payment 
of the debts of the United States,’’ in- 
ereased the duties upon some of the duti- 
able imports; and both increased and added 
to the duties imposed on liquors. The 
first case of indirect taxation in the coun- 
try, other than duties on imports, wag the 
act of March 3, 1791, ‘“‘repealing after\the 
Inst day of \June next the duties heretofore 
laid upon distilled spirits imported from 
abroad, and laying others in their stead ; 
and also upon spirits distilled within the 
TInited States, and for appropriating the 
same.” The duty varied from nine to 
twenty-five “cents a gallon according to 
strength; with a yearly duty of sixty 
cents per gallon of capacity on all stills 
employed. Duties on nearly all duti- 
able goods were slightly increased by 
the act of May 2, 1792, ‘‘for raising a fur- 
ther sum of money for the protection of the 
frontier, and for other BR hesatlely therein 
mentioned.” The act of June 5, 1794, 
‘Inying certain duties upon snuff and re- 
fined sugar; also upon carriages; and_re- 
tail dealers of wines, ete., were required to 
pay five dollars a year for license. The 
duty on snuff made in the country was laid 
at eight cents a pound: and refined sugar, 
two cents a pound. The act of June 7, 

1794, laid additional duties on goods im- 


‘ 
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ported and imposed a d 
sales. On March 38, 1797, an act was 
signed imposing stamp duties on some 
kinds of certificates, bills of exchange, let- 


ters patent, insurance policies romi 
omis 
notes, ete. SP aa 


Opposition to the payment of exci 
taxes by certain distillers oof western Peun 
sylvania necessitated sending troops to the 
scene of disorder, and was made the sub- 
ject of three proclamations by Washington. 
(See Whisky Insurrection, and proclama- 
tions, pp. 116, 150 and 153.) 


Commerce.—The regulation of commerce 
in the young republic was a task of ex- 
treme difficulty, but Washington addressed 
himself to the development of trade and 
industry with such ardor that in his Sey- 
enth Annual Address (page 176) he was 
able to say: “‘Every part of the Union dis- 
plays indications of rapid and various im- 
provement; and with burdens so light as 
to be scarcely perceived, with resources 


uty upon auction 


‘fully adequate to our present exigencies, 


with governments founded upon the gen- 
eral principles of rational liberty, and with 
mild and wholesome laws, is it too much to 
say that our country -exhibits a spectacle 
of national happiness never surpassed, if 
ever equalled?’ In Hamilton’s plan for 
raising revenue there was included a tax 
on spirits. This was opposed as being a 
tax on a necessity, but especially because 
suits arising out of its imposition were 
triable only in Pennsylvania, thus involv- 
ing great trouble and expense. The pro- 
test against the tax is known as the 
Whisky Rebellion. Washington bore the 
defiance against that law with admirable 
patience and issued no fewer than three 
placating proclamations on the subject 
before resorting to force. An army of 15,- 
000 men was called out, but order was re- 
stored without their aid. 


In the Second Annual Message (page 
75) a warning is sounded for the need of 
better protection of American commerce by 
building a merchant marine, that the coun- 
try be not dependent upon foreign bot- 
toms for carrying its produce to other 
countries. Especial attention is called to 
the Mediterranean trade which was then 
interfered with by African pirates. 

Slavery.—Washington inherited a great 
many slaves, and used them in his success- 
ful operations as a planter. He was, 
while President, the richest man in the 
United States. The slavery question as- 
sumed no political status in his time; but 
in 1786, in a letter to Mr. Morris, he 
said: ‘‘There is no man living who wishes 
more sincerely than I do to see a plan 
adopted for the abolition of slavery.” In 
proof of the sincerity of this statement, 
Earn his slaves were emancipated by his 
will. 


Foreign Policy.—tIn his First Annual Mes- 
sage Washington (page 64) asked for pro- 
vision to be made by Congress to enable 
him to conduct intercourse with foreign 
nations in a manner most conducive to 
public good. He adopted a firm policy of 
neutrality, and greatly embittered the 
Anti-Federalists by his refusal to aid the 
French revolutionists in their war against 
Great Britain; but consummated with the 
latter country the famous Jay Treaty. 
This spirit he embodied in his counsels 
that ‘‘nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies should 
be excluded and that in place of them just 
and amicable feelings toward all should be 
cultivated.’”” His everv act was regulated 
by the principle ‘‘that the great rule of 
conduct for us in regard to foreign na- 
tions is, to have in extending our commer- 


Washington, George 


cial relations with them as little political 
connection as possible. Why by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part 
of pk entangle our peace and prosper- 
ity in the toils of European ambition, ri- 
valship, interest, humor, or caprice?’’ So 
determined was the opposition against this 
policy that his famous proclamation of 
neutrality of April, 1793 (page 149), was 
denounced as ‘‘a royal edict and a daring 
assumption of power.” Still Washington 
maintained this attitude even to the length 
of insisting upon the recall of M. Genet 
from America while using this country as 
a base and a means of making war upon 
Great Britain in that year. The seizure of 
American vessels by British cruisers fo- 
mented this opposition and Washington’s 
act in closing the Jay Treaty exposed him 
to the severest censure. 


Army.—Washington in his First Annual 
Address (page 57) urged attention to Army 
organization with the statement: ‘‘To be 
prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace.’’ He ad- 
vocated the arming and disciplining of the 
people, the manufacture of military sup- 
plies, and the establisnment of troops. In 
a special message (page 52) he had al- 
ready advised that the experience and 
training of the /‘‘well-instructed officers 
and soldiers of the late Army be util- 
ized in the development of an efficient mi- 
litia.” This experience he speaks of as a 
“resource which is daily diminishing by 
death and other causes. To suffer this 
peculiar advantage to pass away unim- 
proved would be to neglect an opportunity 
* which will never again occur, unless, un- 
fortunately, we should again be involved 
in a long and arduous war.”’ In his Highth 
Annual Address (page 194) he urges the 
institution of a military academy, -and 
adds: ‘‘However pacific the general policy 
of a nation may be, it ought never to be 
without an adecuate stock of military 
knowledge for emergencies. The art of war 
is at once comprehensive and complicated, 
it demands much previous study, and the 
possession of it in its most improved and 
perfect state is always of great moment to 
the security of a nation.” 


Education.—In his First Annual Address 
(page 58) Washington urges upon Congress 
the necessity of making provision for the 
promotion of science and_. literature. 
“Knowledge,’’ he says, ‘is in every coun- 
try the surest basis of public happiness.” 
He suggests efficient patronage either by 
aiding seminaries already established or by 
the institution of a national university. 
In his Eighth Annual Address (page 194) 
he says: “True it is that our country, much 
to its honor, contains manv seminaries of 
learning highly respectable and useful; but 
the funds upon which they rest are too 
narrow to command the ablest professors 
in the different departments of liberal 
knowledge for the institution contemplated, 
though they would be excellent auxiliaries.’ 
He lays particular stress upon the ‘‘educa- 
Ben of youth in the science of govern- 
ment.’ 


Veto Messages.—In the eight years of his 
administration Washington issued only two 
veto messages. The first on April 5, 1792 
{page 116), refused sanction to an act regu- 
lating the apportionment of Representa- 
tives In the several states because it was 
contrary to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. The second veto messave was the last 
message sent by Washington to Congress. 
It refused sanction to an act amending the 
military establishment because of its un- 
fairness and injustice to the bodies of 
troops which it might affect (page 203). 
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Indian Affairs.—Washington’s remarkable 
patience and good judgment were fully dis- 
played in his treatment of the Indians in 
the uprisings that occurred among the 
Creeks, Wabash, Five Nations, Senecas, 
and Six Nations. In a special message up- 
on treaties with the Indians (page 59) 
he maintains that a ‘‘due regard should be 
extended to these Indians whose happiness 
in the course of events so materially de- 
pends upon the national justice and hu- 
manity of the United States.’”’ Again 
(page 61), he declares that it is ‘‘impor- 
tant that all treaties and compacts formed 
by the United States with other nations, 
whether civilized or not, should be made 
with caution and executed with fidelity.’’ 


Washington, George: ’ 
Anniversary of birth of, proclama- 
tion regarding celebration of, 
3289. ’ 


Annual addresses’ of, 57, 73, 95, 117, 
130, 154, 174, 191. 


Addresses of Senate in reply, 59, 
-~ 76, 100, 122, 134, 160, 178, 196. 
Replies of President, 60, 77, 101, 
123, 135 161, 179, 199. 
Addresses of House in reply, 61, 
77, 101, 123, 136, 162, 179, 199. 
Replies of President, 62, 79 102, 
124, 137, 163, 180, 201. 
Argentinan honors to, 7060. 
Biographical sketch of, 33. 
Birthplace of, appropriation for ap- 
proaches to monument to mark, 
recommended, 4803. 
Bust of, presented by French citizens, 
6858. 
Centennial celebration of inaugura- - 
tion of, 5371. 
Proclamation regarding, 5453. _ 
Colors of France presented to United 
States on the occasion of the pres- 
entation of an ».address to the 
United States by the Committee of 
Public Safety in France expressive 
of good-will and amity towards 
them, 181. 
Commander-in-Chief of Armies, proc- 
lamation recommending commem- 
oration of anniversary of surrender 
of commission, 4810. 
Committee appointed by House to 
meet, 37. 
Constitution, right to make and alter, 
basis of our political system, 209. 
Death of— 
Addresses on, 287, 288, 289, 290. 
Resolutions of Congress on, trans- 
mitted to widow of, 290. 
Reply of, 291. 
Departments of Government to be 
pied in constitutional spheres, 
Discretionary power of President 
over nominations, removals, dis- 
cussed by, 186. 


Washington, George 


Discussion of the state of the Union 
by, 95, 175, 205. 

Disregard of Indian treaty by, and 
transactions discussed and recom- 
mendations made, 103. 

District of Columbia, boundaries of, 
discussed and referred to, 92, 94, 

Election— 

For third term declined by, 205. 
Official information of, 35. ; 

Farewell address of, 205. 

To be read to Army, 3306. 
Ordered read at birthday celebra- 
tion, 3290. 

Finances discussed by, 75, 98, 121, 
133, 159, 177. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 120, 213. 


Foreign policy of, discussed by Presi- 


dent Wilson, 8643. ; 

Geographical distinctions’ in country 
discouraged by, 208. 

Good faith and justice toward all na- 
tions enjoined by, 213. 

Illustration of, resigning commission, 
14, 

Inaugural address of— 

First, 43. 
Address of Senate in reply, 46. 
Reply of President, 47. 
Address of House in reply, 48. 
Reply of President, 49. 
Second, 130. 
Inauguration as President, proceed- 
ings initiatory to, 34, 
Centennial anniversary of, celebra- 
tion of, 5371. 
Illustration of, 34. 
Order of conducting, 41. 
Resolutions of House on report of 
committee, 42. 

Indian affairs, notifies Senate that he 
will meet and advise with, regard- 
ing, 53. 

Indian treaty, disregards transac- 
tions regarding, 103. 

Knowledge the surest basis of public- 
happiness, 58. 

Letter of, to Charles caeeg Ne. 
cepting Presidency, 34. 

Lieutenant-General and Commander- 

in-Chief of Army, nomination of, 
257. f 
Letter of acceptance, 257. 
Military Academy, establishment of, 
recommended by, 194. 
Referred to, 878, 
National university, establishment 
of, recommended by, 58, 194. 
Referred to, 878. 

Notifies committee that he will meet 
it at Elizabethtown, 38. 

Oath of office, report of committee as 
to time and place of taking, 40. 
Pardon granted insurgents in Penn- 

sylvania by, 173. 
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Referred to, 176. 

Parties, people warned by, against 
baneful effects of, 210. 

Passionate attachments to other na- 
tions should be excluded, 213. 

Peace and harmony enjoined by, 213. 

Pecuniary compensation as President 
refused by, 45, 

Portrait of, 32. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 186. 

Proclamations of— 

Boundaries of District of Columbia, 
92, 94. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
130, 204, 572. 

Indian treaties, 72. 

eae ce in Pennsylvania, 150, 
153. 

Military expedition against foreign 
power, 149. 

Neutrality in war between allied 
forces and France, 148. 

Opposition to revenue laws, 116, 
150, 153. 

Pardons to insurgents in Pennsyl- 
vania, 173, 

Regarding armed force under James 
O’Fallon, 83. 

Revenue laws, opposition to, 116, 
150, 153. 

Reward for persons destroying In- 
dian town, 129. , 

Thanksgiving, 56, 171. 
Facsimile of, 66. 

Treaty with Creeks, 72. 

Public credit, strength and security 
of Government rest upon, 212. 

Reception of, to be held in house of 
Samuel Osgood, 35, 36. 

Religion and morality indispensable 
supports to prosperity, 212. 

Reports of committee respecting jin- 
auguration of, 39, 40. 

Request of House for correspondence 
“regarding foreign negotiations re- 
fused by, 186. 

Retirement from office announced by, 
and replies of Congress, 196, 198, 
199, 200. 

Salary as President, refused by, 45. 

Seminaries of learning, establishment 
of, recommended by, 58. 

State of the Union discussed by, 95, 
175, 205. 

States of the Union, alliances be- 
tween, discouraged by, 209. 

Statue of, to be— 

Erected at Caracas, Venezuela, 
4716, 4760. 2 

Placed in Capitol, 881, 1170, 1910. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 56, 


Facsimile, 66. 
Unity of Government— 


Washington, George 


Best preserved by local self-govern- 
ment, 208, 
Essential to our liberty, 207. 


Veto messages of— . 
Apportionment of Representatives, 
116. 
Military estahlishment, 203. 


Washington.—Oune of the Pacific coast 
states—nickname, “Chinook State.” ge 
extends from lat. 45° 40’ to 49° 
north, and from long, 117° to 124° 44’ 
west. It is bounded on the north by the 
Strait of San Juan de Fuca and British 
Columbia, on the east by Idaho, on the 
south by Oregon (partly separated by the 
Columbia River), and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. Area, 69,127 square miles. 
The Cascade Range traverses the State 
from north to south, west of the center. 
There are extensive forests, particularly in 
the western part, and the eastern portion 
produces large quantities of wheat. Gold 
and silver are also found in paying quan- 
tities. Salmon fishing and shipbuilding are 
important industries. 


The country was visited ag early as 1592. 
The mouth of the Columbia River was ex- 
plored in 1792 by Captain Gray, and fur- 
ther explorations were conducted by Lewis 
and Clark in 1805. John Jacob Astor 
founded a trading post at the mouth of the 
Columbia River in 1811. The State was 
formed from part of the Oregon region, 
which was claimed by both England and 
America for many years. It was organized 
as a Territory by an act of Congress passed 
March 2, 1853, and admitted to the Union 
Noy. 11, 1889 (5460). 

The last federal census gave the number 
of farms in the state as 66,288. In the 
preceding census, the figure was 56,192, 
with an average of 208% acres to the farm 
and with 54% of the farm land classified 
as improved. 


The last annual agricultural production 
was as follows: | 


Crop : Acreage Bushels Value 
Wheat........ 2,329,000 37,982,000 $51,276,000 
SEL AY Ph zale ores 844,000  1,659,000* 30,360,000 
QOaitsie dens carts 323,000 15,052,000 10,8357,UUU 
Potatoes.’..... 56,000 8,680,000. 8,246,000 
Barleys 2.5.2. 110,000 3,883,000 3,883,000 

OTE aieueichers fist 78,000 <,808,000 3,510,000 

*Tons. ~ 


Fruit-growing is prosecuted on a most 
extensive scale. In a! recent year, 13,420,- 


000 bushels of apples were produced, 423,-. 


000 bushels of peaches, 2,246,000 bushels 
of pears. Extensive systems of irrigation 
‘make possible much farming in the arid 
region east of the Cascade Mountains (see 
Irrigation). There are almost 10,000,000 
acres of timber lands. (For the National 
Forests, see Forests, National.) 


Most recent figures for the farm animals 
showed 303,000 horses, 20,000 mules, 228,- 
000 milch cows, 307,000 other cattle, 780,- 
000 sheep, 317,000 swine. As will be seen, 
sheep-raising is a most important activity ; 
the last annual wool clip was estimated at 
more than five and a-half million pounds. 

The coal mines are productive, a recent 
annual coal output being more than 3,000,- 
000 tons, which was below the normal. 
Gold, silver, copper, quarry products, ce- 
ment, lead and zine also are produced. 

The fisheries, especially the salmon, have 
an annual output whose value runs into 
the millions, and there are more than 10,- 
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000,000 acres in the state oyster bed re- 
serves. 

In 1920, the population was 1,356,621. 
In the preceding census year it was 1,141,- 
990. Of the latter, there were 256,241 for- 
eign-born, including 39,482 Canadians, 29,- 
388 Germans, 32,200 Swedes, 28,368 Nor- 
wegians, 19,430 English, 10,180 Irish, 10,- 
961 Russians, 12,177 Japanese, 13,121 Ital- 
ians, 12,745 Austrians. In that year, 53% 
of'the population was urban. There are a 
number of Indian Reservations (see In- 
dians). 

Most recent educational statistics showed 
363,812 children between the ages of 5 and 
18, of whom 262,829 were enrolled in the 
public schools, with an average daily at- 
tendance of 194,855. There were 1,349 
male and 8,012 female teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. There were 293 public high 
schools with 803 male and 1,172 female 
teachers and with 15,171 male and 21,699 
female students. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Washington having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was 3,830. The amount of capital 
invested was $277,717,000, giving occupation 
to 78,387 persons, using material valued at 
$1386,609,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $245,327,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $63,207,000. 

(See also “Fifty-four Forty or Fight”; 
Northwestern Boundary; Oregon.) 
Washington: 

Admission of, into Union proclaimed, 

5460. 
Discussed, 5485, 
Boundary line with British provinces. 
(See Northwestern Boundary.) 


Chinese injured by lawless men in, 
4914, 4968, 5083. 

Indemnity to, recommended, 5219. 
Appropriation for, 5367. 

Troops sent to protect, 4933. 

Geological survey of, referred to, 
3016. 

Indians in— 

Agreement with, for relinquishment 
of lands, 4781. 

Depredations of, referred to, 2873, 
2894, 2896, 2900, 2911, 2916, 
2941, ; 

Referred to, 3015, 3016, 

Lands in, set apart as public reserva- 
tion by proclamation, 5810, 6209, 
6215, 6218, 6219. 

Light-house on coast of, point to be 
selected for, 3902. 

Martial law in, proclamation of gov- 
ernor referred to, 2776. 

Possessory claims in, convention with 
Great Britain regarding, 3380. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tions against, 4896, 5073, 5932. 

Washington, The, seizure of, by British 

authorities, referred to, 4114, 


Washington City—The capital of the 
United States. It is situated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on the Potomac River, 
at the head of navigation, in latitude 38° 
53’ N. and longitude 77° 1’ W.- The site 


7, 
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for the capital was chosen in 1790 and 
the seat of government was established at 
Washington in 1800. Washington is one of 
the best planned cities in the world; in 
addition to the usual rectangular arrange- 
ments of streets it has a number of fine 
wide avenues radiating in all directions 
from both the Capitol and the White House. 
At their intersections are circles laid’ out as 
small parks and most are lined with pleas- 
ant shade trees. It contains the principal 
public buildings in which the business of 
the Government is transacted, % 

Besides the Capitol (q@. v.) the city con- 

tains the official residence of*the President, 
buildings devoted to the various Depart- 
ments of Government, the Congressional Li- 
brary, the Smithsonian Institution, Na- 
tional Museum, Naval Observatory, Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, National Soldiers’ Home, 
Washington Monument, and many other ob- 
jects of national interest. The White 
House, or. Presidential residence, was first 
occupied by John Adams in 1800. The pub- 
lic buildings were burned by the British in 
1814, and more imposing ones erected sub- 
sequently. In 1920, the population was 
437,571, as compared with 331,069 in 1910. 
Of the latter figure, 101,339 were negroes. 
(See .District of Columbia and Capital of 
United States.) 

Washington City (see also District of 

Columbia) : 
Act transferring duties of trustees of 
colored schools in Georgetown and, 
vetoed, 3903. 
Artistic development of, 7822. 
Bridge across Potomac River at. (See 
District of Columbia.) 
Buildings in— 
Commission of inquiry relative to, 
referred to, 2012. 
Erection of, proclamation regard- 
ing, 312. 

On. three sides of Lafayette Square, 
recommended, 4578. 

Referred to, 356, 1911, 1957. 

British invasion of, referred to in 
proclamation, 530. 

Centennial anniversary of founding 
of, for capital to be held in 1900, 
6347, 6404, 6456. : : 

Civie and social conditions in, dis- 
cussed, 6902, 7821. : 

Conference in, of representatives of 
Canada and United States rea 
ing commercial exchanges, 5675, 
5678, 5748. 

Conspiracy to prevent inauguration 
of President-elect in, referred to, 
3200, 

Defense of, clerks in Departments in, 
to be organized into companies for, 
3323, 3642. + 

‘Erection of buildings in, proclama- 
tion concerning, 312. 

Grand Army of Republic— 

_ Appropriation for reception and 
entertainment of, in, recommend- 
ed, 5672. | 

Order permitting members of, em- 
ployed in public service to par: 


i 
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ticipate in parade of, 5740. 

Parade of, discussed, 5763. 

Improvement of Potomac flats and 
river front of, recommended, 
4458, 4532, 4579, 4651. 

Bill for, submitted, 4533. 

Improvements in, recommended, 831, 

909, 2710, 2837. 

Inhabitants of, should not be granted 

ballot, 7821. 

Insane asylum in. (See Government 

Hospital for Insane, ) 

International American Conference 
at, 53869, 5467. 

Centennial celebration of discovery 
of America, resolution regarding, 
5512. 

Discussed, 5542. \ 

Extradition, reports on subject of, 
adopted by, 5514. 

Importations and exportations, ree- 
ommendations of, regarding, 
5506. 

Intercontinental railroad, survey 
of reute for, recommended by, 
5504, 

International American bank, es- 
tablishment of, récommended 
by, 5505. 

Discussed, 5560. 

International American monetary 
union, establishment of, recom- 
mended by, 5513. 

International arbitration, reports 

on, adopted by, 5518, 
Referred to, 5623, 5874. 

International bureau of informa- 
tion, establishment of, at, rec- 
ommended by, 5506. 

International law, adoption of uni- 
form code of, recommended by, 
5513. 

Latin-American library, establish- 
ment of, recommended by, 5506. 

Memorial tablet in State Depart- 
ment to commemorate meeting 
of, recommended by, 5514. 

Patents, trade-marks, and copy- 
rights, report of, concerning pro- 
tection of, 5512. 

Port dues and consular fees, recom- 
mendations of, regarding uni- 
form system of, 5514. 

Postal and cable communication, 
establishment of improved facili- 
ties for, recommended by, 5511. 

Publie health, recommendations of, 
for protection o8, 5513. 

Reciprocal commercial treaties rec- 
ommended by, 5509. 

Steamship service, establishment of 
rapid, recommended by, 5491, 
5511. 
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Weights and measures, report of, 
on, 5513. 

International Marine Conference at, 
discussed, 5180, 5370, 5468, 5493, 
5498, 5543. 

International Peace Congress at, dis- 

cussed, 4684, 4717. 

Invitation to countries of North 
and South America to attend, 
4685. 

Postponement of, referred to, 4717. 

International Sanitary Conference at, 
discussed, 4564, 4622, 4631. 

Jail erected in, 343. 

Necessity for néw one, 1621. 

Justices of the peace in, referred to, 
3800, 

Loan from Maryland, payment of, 
guaranteed by United States, 
321. 

Lots in, chargeable with, 321. 
Referred to, 833. 

Resales of lots for deficiency in, 
343. 

Lots in, sale of, referred to, 833, 
1838. 

Model city, plan to make of, 6902. 

Monetary union International Ameri- 
can establishment of, recommended 
by, and discussed, 5513. 

Officers of, salary of, 343. 

Pennsylvania Avenue in— 

Bill for paving, vetoed, 4341. 

Improvement of, referred to, 1844. 
Macadamizing of, referred to, 2015, 
Repavement of, referred to, 4368, 

| 4432, 4587. 

Police system for, recommended. 
(See District of Columbia.) 

Post-office building in, erection of, 
recommended, 5363. 

Postal Congress to be held in, dis- 
cussed, recommendation regarding, 
6164. 

Protection for, recommendations re- 
garding, 3323, 3642. 

Public schools in. (See District of 
Columbia.) 

Public works in, appointment of com- 
missioners to investigate, referred 
to, 1904. 

Recommendation for the erection of 
buildings on three sides of Lafa- 
yette Square, 4578, 

Referred to, 253, 285, 295, 298. 

Reservations in, appropriation for 
removing snow and ice from, rec- 
ommended, 4739. 

School system of, praised, 7821. 

Seat of Government— 


Boundaries of, referred to and pro- . 


claimed, 86, 192, 194. 
Removed from Philadelphia to, 
281, 295, 298, 299, 300. 
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Smoke nuisanee in, elimination of, 
7012. 

Steam railway lines— 

Construction of certain, urged by 
authorities of, 3351, 

Controversies regarding occupation 
of streets by, discussed and re- 
ferred to, 4950, 5114, 5385. 

Recommendations regarding loca- 
tion of depots and tracks, 4459, 
4579, 4651. 

Street railroad companies in, report 
of board on amount chargeable to, 
referred to, 4273. 

Streets in— 

Bill for paving, vetoed, 4341. 
Improvement of, referred to, 2015. 
Macadamizing of, 2015. 

Superintendent of, salary ‘of, dis- 
cussed, 343. 

Surveyor of— 

Report of, referred to, 356. 
Salary of, discussed, 343. 
Troops assembled in, by order of 
President Buchanan, discussed, 3200. 

Truant court of, 7035. 

Water supply for, discussed, 2628, 
2698, 2710, 2725, 2750, 4579, 4651, 
4773. 

Opinion of Judge Brewer in Great 
Falls land case, referred to, 3072. 
Plan to take, from Great Falls of 
Potomac, approved, 2750. 
Woman labor in, 6988. 


Washington City Canal, improvement 
of, referred to, 3579. 


Washington City (D. C.), Capture of.— 
After the flight of the Americans from the 
field of Bladensburg Aug. 24, 1814, the 
British army advanced to the plain between 
the present Congressional Cemetery and the 
Canitol. Cockburn and Ross, with 200 men, 
rode into the city in the evening to destroy 
the public buildings, The unfinished Capitol, 
containing the Library of Congress, was 
fired. The President’s house, the Treasury 
building, the arsenal, and barracks for 3,000 
men were next burned. In a few hours 
nothing but the blackened walls remained 
of the public buildings, the Patent Office 
alone having been spared. Only such pri- 
vate property aS was owned or occupied by 
persons offensive to the British was de- 
stroyed. The President and his chief ad- 
visers fled to different points in Virginia and 
Maryland. 


Mrs. Madison, the wife of the President, 
when advised of, the defeat at Bladensburg, 
sent away the silver plate and other valua- 
bles from the Presidential mansion and at 
great personal risk saved from destruction 
the full-length portrait of Gen. Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart, which now adorns the 
Blue Room of the White House. With her 
sister and brother-in-law she was then con- 
veyed to a place ‘of safety beyond the Poto- 
mac. Commodore Tingey, in command of 
the navy-yard, burned the PraDeey. under — 
his control to prevent its falling info the 
hands of the British. The bridge over the 
Potomac was also destroyed. The total 
value of property destroyed by British and 
Americans in Washington was estimated at 
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$2,000,000. On the night of the 25th Ross 
and Cockburn withdrew from Washington. 


Washington Headquarters Association. 
—The purpose of this Association is to 
preserve the old mansion on 160th Street, 
near Amsterdam Avenue, New York City, 
which was at one time, in the War of the 
Revolution, the headquarters of Washing- 
ton. The property is owned by the city 
and is under the care and direction of the 
Knickerbocker, Mary Washington, Colonial 
and Manhattan Chapters of the Daughters 
of the American Révolution. It is open 
daily to the public. 


Washington Monument.— An _ obelisk- 
shaped tower of white marble erected at 
Washington, D. C., in honor of George 
Washington. The cornerstone was laid July 
4, 1848, but soon the work languished and 
then stopped entirely. Work was resumed 
in 1876, and the monument was finally 
completed Dec. 6, 1884. It is 555 feet 
high and fifty-five feet square at its base: 
The interior walls are built of granite and 
contain many memorial stones from foreign 
nations. The entire cost of the monument 
was $1,187,710. 

See photograph _ of, 
frontispiece, Vol. XVIII. 


Washington Monument: 

Construction of, discussed and rec- 
ommendations regarding, 4430, 
4532, 4579. 

Dedication of, Government employ- 
ees to participate in, 4879. 


Washington Post, dispatches to, quoted, 
6832, 6833, 6834. 


Washington, Treaty of.—Many treaties 
have been negotiated at Washington, but 
the one usually referred to as the treaty 
of Washington was negotiated between the 
United States and Great Britain at that 
city in 1871. After thirty-four meetings 
commissioners of the United States and 
England concluded a treaty between the 
two countries to settle pending questions. 
It was ratified June 17, 1871, and pro- 
claimed to-be in force July 4. 


To adjust the Alabama claims it was 
agreed to submit them to a tribunal of 
arbitration, to meet at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and to consist of members appointed 
by each of the parties and by three neu- 
tral nations. Concerning the difficulties with 
regard to the fishing privileges of the 
United States vessels on the coast of Brit- 
ish America, the treaty adjusted the Netty 


and appreciation, 


ences on the basis of the recipracity 
treaty of 1854, giving to persons of eh 
nation the right of fishing on the coasts 
of the other. There was a mutual conces- 
sion of privileges, such as that of trans- 
portation from one place to another in one 
country across the territory of the other 
without the payment of duties. Lake 
Michigan, the lower course of the St. Law- 
rence, and certain rivers in Alaska were 
opened to the people of both nations. It 
was also agreed to submit the disputed 
boundary line between the British posses- 
sions and the State of Washington to the 
arbitration of the German emperor, who, 
on Oct. 21, 1872, rendered a decision 
awarding the island of San Juan and the 
group of which it forms a part to the 
United States. (See also Alabama Claims; 
Geneva Tribunal.) 


Washington, Treaties of. (See also Ala- 
bama Claims; Ashburton Treaty): 
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Water Power 


Of July 4, 1850, referred to, 2760. 
Of May 8, 1871— 


Powers to be invited to accede to 
Tules of neutrality in, 4462. 


Proclamations regardin 4179 
4297, Paes ‘ 


Report regarding, 4086. 
Referred to, 3588. 


Washington Turnpike Road Co., act au- 
thorizing subscription of stock in, ve- 
toed, 1056. 


Washington’s Farewell Address to be 
read to Army, orders regarding, 3306. 

Washita River, exploration of, 387. 

Wasp, The.— An American warship of eight- 


een guns, built at Washington in 1806. 
Oct. 18, 1812, the Wasp left the Delaware 
for the West Indies, under Capt. Jacob 
Jones, with 137 men. Five days later she 
fell in with six merchantmen under convoy 
of the British brig Frolic, eighteen guns 
and 110 men, The Wasp attacked, and in 
less than an hour the Frolic struck her 
colors after a loss of 90 men. The fight 
was in a heavy sea. Within two hours the 
Wasp and its prize were captured by the 
British frigate: Poictiers, seventy-four guns, 
and the Americans were sent to Bermuda 
as prisoners. In 1814 the United States 
built a naval vessel at Newburyport and 
christened it the Wasp. It was a ship- 
rigged sloop of war and carried twenty-two 
guns and 160 men. Leaving Portsmouth 
May 1, 1814, under Capt. Johnson Blakely, 
she ran into the English Channel to look 
for British merchantmen. June 28 she en- 
eountered the British sloop Reindeer, eight- 
een guns and 118 men. In less than half 
an hour of fierce fighting the Reindeer 
struck her colors, having sustained a loss of 
25 killed and 42 wounded. The American 
loss was 27 in all. Sept. 1, after a fight 
of about two hours, the Wasp captured the 
British brig Avon, eighteen guns. Oct. 9, in 
lat. 18° 35’ north, long, 30° 10’ west, she 
spoke and boarded the Swedish brig Adams 
and took off Lieut. McKnight and a master’s 
mate of the United States ship Hssex, on 
their way from Brazil to England. The 
Wasp was never heard from again. 


Wasp, The: 

Engagement of, with the Frolic, 506. 

Mentioned, 6318. 

Refused permission to enter ports of 
Paraguay by Brazilian blockade 
commander, 3883. ‘ 

‘‘Watchful Waiting.’’—A term used by 
President Wilson with reference to our at- 
titude in the Mexican question in his ad- 
ministration, 7908. 

Water Power and Water Supply: 

Forest reserves conserve, 6657. 

Full use of, by Government, neces- 


sary, 8405. 
Government control of, discussed, 
6659. 
Monopoly of, danger of, 7154. 
Private entefprise and, discussed, 
6657. 


Public development of, 8017, 8029. 

Regulation of, discussed, 7804. 

Rights over, basis of granting, dis- 
cussed, 7346. 


Water Power 


Sites, control of, 7462, 7534, 7570, 
7723, 7804. 
Water Transportation, emergency pro- 
claimed in, 8220. 
Water Witch, The, fired upon by Para- 
guayan fort, 2980. 
Commissioner sent to demand com- 
pensation, 3050. 
Demands of, acceded to, 3091. 
Diseussed, 3195. 
Naval force sent to Paraguay, 3050. 
Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y., gun factory 
to be established at, 5374. 


Waterways: 
Commission— 
International, appropriation urged 
for, 7487. 
Report of, 7289. 
Support of, 7189. 
‘Development of, 7094. 
7346, 


‘Improvement of, 7222, 7264, 
7465. 
Changes urged in administration 
of, 7491. 


Payment by bonds for, 7371. 


Wautauga Association—June 2, 1769, a 
company of North Carolina hunters formed 
an organization to settle the territory to 
the west of the Cumberland Mountains, 
which had been opened by the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix in the previous year. Their 
settlements were on the Wautauga, one of 
the tributaries of the Tennessee River, 
within the limits of what is now the State 
of Tennessee. The settlers framed a code 
of laws, which was signed by each of them, 
and the body politic thus formed was 
called the Wautauga Association. The 
tyranny of Governor Tryon, of North Caro- 
lina, caused many of the independent- 
spirited settlers of that Colony to cast their 
lot with the Wautauga Association. In 
1784, at a convention held in Jonesboro, a 
separate state government was organized 
under the name of Franklin. (See also 
Franklin.) 


Waxhaw (S. C.) Massacre.—After the 
capture of Charlestown, Sir Henry Clinton 
sent a detachment of 300 men under Col. 
Tarleton to disperse Col, Buford’s command 
of 880 men, who, hearing of the fall of 
Charleston, had retired to a point near the 
North Carolina line.. May 29, 1780, Tarle- 
ton, having overtaken Buford at the Wax- 
haw River, made a furious charge, while the 
Americans were awaiting flags of confer- 
ence, believing hostilities suspended. Many 
of the Americans threw down their arms 
and begged for quarter; 113 were killed on 
the spot, 150 so badly wounded that it was 
impossible to move them, ahd only 53 were 
taken prisoners. Col. Buford and about 100 
infantry and a few horses escaped. The 
British lost but 5 killed and 15 wounded. 


Ways and Means Committee, tariff re- 
port of, discussed, 8917. 

Wea Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Wealth: 


Accumulation of, incidental benefit 
to all, 6646. 


Attacks of, on administration, 7138. 
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Malefactors of, difficulty of convict- 
ing, 7085, 7091. 

Predatory, acts of representatives of, 
7135, 


Weather Bureau.—Since 1870 the Feder- 
al Government has maintained a service hay- 
ing for its object the forecasting of weather 
conditions throughout the United States. 
Although originally designed for the benefit 
of navigation alone, an _ ever-broadening 
recognition of the practical utility of such 
a service has necessitated its continued ex- 
tension in the interest of both agriculture 
and commerce. During the first twenty 
years of its development the work was con- 
ducted by the Signal Corps of the Army, 
under the direction and control of the War 
Department, but the demand for a strictly 
scientific bureau, unhampered by regulations 
of a military character, resulted in a re- 
organization of the service in 1891, and the 
establishment of the present Weather Bu- 
reau as a branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


In the act providing for this re-organiza- 
tion, approved Oct. 1, 1890, the functions 
of the Bureat are thus summarized: ‘The 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, under the 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
shall. have charge of forecasting the 
weather; the issue of storm warnings; the 
display of weather and flood signals for 
the benefit of agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation; the waging and reporting. of 
rivers; the maintenance and operation of 
seacoast telegraph lines, and the collec- 
tion and transmission of marine intelligence 
for the benefit of commerce and navigation ; 
the reporting of temperature and rainfall 
conditions for the cotton interests; the dis- 
play of frost, cold-wave, and other signals; 
the distribution of meteorological informa- 
tion in the interest of agriculture and com- 
merce, and the taking of such meteorolog- 
ical observations as may be necessary to 
establish and record the climatic conditions 
of the United States, or are essential for 
the proper execution of the foregoing 
duties.” 


Observations and Forecasts.—To the gen- 
eral public the Weather Bureau is probably 
best known through the medium of its 
daily forecasts and weather maps. These 
forecasts are based upon simultaneous ob- 
servations of local weather conditions taken 
daily at 8 a. m. and 8 p. m, seventy-fifth 
meridian time, at about 200 regular observ- 
ing stations scattered throughout the United 
States and the West Indies, and upon sim- 
ilar reports received daily from various 
pots in other parts of the Northern Hem 
sphere. Each of the Weather Bureau sta 
tions is operated by one or more trained 
observers, and is equipped with mercurial 
barometers, thermometers, wind vanes,. rain 
and snow gauges, and anemometers, and 
many, of them with sunshine recorders, 
barographs, thermographs, and other devices 
which make a continuous automatic record 
of, the local weather conditions and 
changes. The results of the twice-daily 
observations are immediately telegraphed 
to the central office at Washington, D. C., 
where they are charted for study and inter- 
pretation by experts trained to forecast 
the weather conditions that may be ex- 
pected to prevail during the following 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours. 


A complete telegraphic report includes 
the following data: Temperature. pres- 
sure (reduced to sea level}, precipitation, . 
direction of wind, state of weather, cur- 
rent wind velocity, maximum or minimum 
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temperature since last observation, and 
kind and amount of clouds, with the direc- 
tion of their movement. From these data 
the forecaster, by comparison with pre- 
ceding reports, is able to trace the paths 
of storm areas from the time of their 
appearance to the moment of observation, 
and approximately determine and forecast 
their subsequent courses and the occur- 
rence of other weather conditions. 


Weather services similar to that of the 
United States are maintained by the Cana- 
dian and Mexican governments, and, by a 
system of interchange, daily reports are 
received from a number of stations in those 
countries. Daily observations are also re- 
ceived from the Azores, Iceland, the Fa- 
roe Islands, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Portugal, European and Asiatic Russia, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska, so that 
the field represented by the daily reports 
extends over practically the entire North- 
ern Hemisphere. 


The system for the collection and distri- , 


bution of telegraphic reports of observa- 
tions is so arranged that all‘of the prin- 
cipal stations in the United States receive 
8 a. m. reports from a sufficient number 
ot other stations to represent the general 
weather conditions over a considerable por- 
tion of the country. 


Forecast centers are also established at 
Chicago, Ill.; La. ; 


only are prepared and distributed; at the 
last two both morning and evening fore- 
easts. The Chicago district comprises the 
upper Mississippi Valley and the Northwest; 
the New Orleans district, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma; the Denver dis- 
trict, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona; the San Francisco district, California 
and Nevada; and the Portland _ district, 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. Forecasts 
are issued at Washington, D. C., for all por- 
tions of the United States not included in 
the aforementioned districts. 


Distribution of Forecasts.—Within two 
hours after the morning observations have 
been taken the forecasts are telegraphed 
from the .forecast centers to more than 
2,300 principal distributing points, whence 
they are further disseminated by telegraph, 
telephone and mail. The forecasts reach 
nearly 135,000 addresses daily by mail, the 
greater part being delivered early in the 
day, and none later, as a rule, than 6 
o'clock p. m. of the day of issue, and 
more than 3,500,000 telephone subscribers, 
mainly in the rural districts, receive the 
forecasts by telephone within an houryof 
the time the prediction is made. This ahs 
tem of forecast distribution is wholly und 
the supervision and at the expense of. the 
Government, and is in addition to and dis- 
tinct from the distribution effected through 
the press associations and the daily news- 
papers. The rural free mail delivery sys- 
tem and rural telephone lines afford means 
of bringing within the benefits of this sys- 
tem a large number of farming communi- 
ties’ which before it was impracticable to 
reach with the daily forecasts. The inde- 
pendent rural telephone lines are being 
utilized to their fullest extent and this plan 
of distribution has been enlarged to cover 
the entire telephone service of many states. 


The Weather Map.—The weather map is 
mailed immediately after the morning fore- 
cast is telegraphed. On this map the salient 
features of current weather conditions 
throughout the country are graphically rep- 
resented, accompanied by a synopsis of these 
conditions, in addition to which complete 
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, reports from all the observing stations are 
presented in tabulated form. In order that 
all sections of the country may receive 
weather data, maps or bulletins containing 
the data in tabulated form are issued from 
about one hundred of the larger stations. - 
The maps issued at Washington and other 
forecast centers contain detailed forecasts 
for the respective forecast districts, while 
other station maps and bulletins contain 
forecasts only for the localities in which 
they are distributed. 


Climatological Service.—Although the 200 
regular observing stations, each representing 
about 21,000 square miles of territory, fur- 
nish sufficient data upon which to base the 
various forecasts, observations at many 
intermediate points are necessary before the 
climatology of the United States can be 
properly studied. This need has given rise 
to the establishment of an important and 
interesting feature of the Weather Bureau 
in_ its Climatological Service, which is di- 
vided into forty-four local sections, each 
section, as a rule, covering a single state, 
and having for its center a regular observ- 
ing station. These centers collect tempera- 
ture and rainfall observations from more 
than 3,600 co-operative stations. During 
the crop-growing season (from April to 
September, inclusive) each section also re- 
ceives weekly mail reports of weather condi- 
tions from numerous correspondents. Dur- 
ing the same season the Central Office at 
Washington issues weekly a National 
Weather Bulletin, containing a series of 
charts graphically illustrating current and 
normal conditions of temperature and rain- 
fall for the entire country, and a general 
summary of the weather for each state. 
There is issued at the Central Office every 
Tuesday during the winter a publication 
entitled Snow and Ice Bulletin, which shows 
the area covered by snow, the depth of 
snow and the thickness of ice in rivers, etc., 
as indicated by a large number of reports 
of observations made on the afternoon of 
the day preceding the issue of the Bulletin. 
This publication is of especial value to 
those interested in the winter wheat crop, 
to ice dealers, and to the manufacturers 
of rubber goods and all other articles the 
sale of which is largely affected by the 
presence or absence of snow and ice. Dur- 
ing the growing season in the cotton, corn, 
wheat, ‘sugar and rice-producing sections, 
designated centers receive telegraphic re- 
ports of rainfall and daily extremes of 
temperature for publication in bulletin form, 
each local center receiving the reports from 
all others. 
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Special Publications.—By the assistance 
of several thousand co-operative observers, 
many of whom have maintained local rec- 
ords for long periods, the Weather Bureau 
endeavors to collect special local data_and 
thus perfect the records that are needed for 
the study of the relations between climate 
and agriculture, forestry, water resources, 
and other kindred subjects. 


In the utilization of these meteorological 
data the Weather Bureau employs a staff of 
officials of high scientific ability who are 
not only engaged in the practical work 
already mentioned, but are also occupied 
in the elaboration of those fundamental 
rinciples which ei necessarily play an 
mportant part in the development of mete- 
orology and its kindred sciences. The re- 
sults of these investigations are presented 
to the public through regular and special 
reports. 

Among the publications of the Weather 
Bureau the following are worthy of special 
notice : 
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(a) The Monthly Weather Review, which 
has been published regularly since January, 
1878. It contains elaborate meteorological 
tables and charts showing the weather con- 
ditions for the month over the United States 
and neighboring countries. The tables con- 
tain the details of observations made at the 
regular and co-operative stations of the 
Weather Bureau. The arrangement of the 
material, however, as well as the discussion 
of the meteorological data is according to 
the natural drainage areas of the country, 
instead of by states. 

(b) The Bulletin of the Mount Weather 
Research Observatory, a publication devoted 
to the discussion of the scientific investi- 
gations of atmospheric phenomena, espe- 
cially to those that are being carried on at 


the research station located at Mount 
Weather. 
(c) A vast amount of climatological 


data is being prepared in a series of sepa- 
rates, each treating of the principal climatic 
features of a limited area, the complete 
set—106 in all—to cover the entire United 
States. Besides the general discussion and 
climatological tables, these reports will con- 
tain valuable notes furnishel by the Geo- 
logical Survey concerning the water power 
of the districts under consideration. 


(d) The bulletins, published occasionally 
and now numbering about sixty, that con- 
tain the larger reports made by the experts 
of the service. 


The Library of the Weather Bureau con- 
tains about 28,000 books and pamphlets, 
consisting principally of technical books 
on meteorology and allied sciences and of 
published climatological data from all parts 
of the world. It is available to all Weather 
Bureau Officials and to students of meteor- 
ology generally, who either consult it per- 
sonally or through correspondence. In ad- 
dition to its general card catalogue it keeps 
up to date a catalogue of the meteorological 
contents of the principal scientific serials 
of the world. 


The annual report of the Chief of the 
Bureau presents a full summary of climatic 
data for the United States. 


Instruments and Apparatus.—The appa- 
ratus used at Weather Bureau stations for 
recording weather conditions is largely the 
result of improvements devised by the 
Instrument Division, to which is intrusted 
the care of all standards. The kites, mete- 
orographs, self-registering instruments, and 
other forms of apparatus devised by the 
Weather Bureau are favorably known 
throughout the world. , 


The United States Government does not 
manufacture the instruments and apparatus 
employed in its meteorological work. These, 
in general, are purchased under formal an- 
nual contracts with responsible manufac- 
turers, from whom instruments and appara- 
tus of the standard Weather Bureau patterns 
may be procured by private parties. 


Forecasts and Warnings.—The extent to 
which the work of the Weather Bureau 
affects the daily life of the people and 
becomes a factor in their vocations and 
business enterprises, already very great, is 
increasing yearly. 
tioned those of storms and hurricanes, issued 
for the benefit of marine interests, are the 
most valuable. 


Storm warnings are displayed at nearly 
300 points along the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts and the shores of the Great 
Lakes, including every port and harbor of 
any considerable Imporsanee and so nearly 
perfect has this service become that scarcely 
a storm of marked danger to maritime in- 
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Of the warnings men- 
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terests has occurred for years for which 
ample warnings have not been issued from 
twelve to twenty-four hours in advance. 
The reports from the West Indies are es- 
pecially valuable _in this connection, as 
they enable the Bureau to forecast with 
great accuracy the approach of those de- 
structive hurricanes which, during the period 
from July to October, are liable to sweep the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts. The sailings 
of the immense number of vessels engaged 
in our ocean and lake traffic are largely 
determined by these warnings, and those 
displayed for a single hurricane are known 
to have detained in port on our Atlantic 
coast vessels valued with their cargoes at 
more than $30,000,000. 


The warnings of those sudden and destruc- 
tive temperature changes known as cold 
waves are probably next in importance. 
These warnings, which are issued from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours in advance, 
are disseminated throughout the threatened 
regions by means of flags displayed at reg- 
ular Weather Bureau and sub-display sta- 
tions, by telegraph, telephone and mail 
service to all places receiving the daily fore- 
easts and to a large number of special 
addresses in addition. The warnings issued 
for a single cold wave of exceptional severity 
and extent resulted in saving more than 
$3,500,000 through the protection of prop- 
erty from injury or destruction. 


The warnings of frosts and freezing 
weather are also of immense value, particu- 
larly to the fruit, sugar, tobacco, cranberry, 
and market gardening interests. The early 
truck-raising industry, so extensively carried 
on in the regions bordering on the Gulf and 
South Atlantic coasts and in Florida, and 
which has increased so greatly in the last 
few years is largely dependent for its suc- 
cess on the co-operation of the Weather Bu- 
reau in this particular, and the growers of 
oranges and other fruits in Florida and Cal- 
ifornia have also received great benefit 
therefrom. The value of the orange bloom, 
vegetables and strawberries protected and 
saved on a single night in a limited district 
in Florida through the instrumentality of 
warnings of freezing weather sent out by 
the Bureau was reported at over $100,000. 


The commerce of our rivers is greatly 
aided, and lives and property in regions 
subject to overflow are protected, by the 
publication of the river stages and _ the 
issue of river and flood forecasts based on 
reports received from about 500 special 
river and rainfall stations. On one occa- 
sion live stock and other movable property 
to the estimated value of about $15,000,000 
Were removed from regions in the lower 
Mississippi Valley that were afterward in- 
undated, as a result of warnings issued 
by ane oes a week in advance of the 
ood. * 


The value of the service was even more 
strongly emphasized during another great 
flood from March to June in the Mississippi 
watershed. The fiood in the upper Missis- 
sippi watershed was one of the greatest in 
its history, while in many portions of the 
lower watershed the stages were the high- 
est ever known. Yet, notwithstanding the 
enormous volumes of water the forecasts 
and warnings were accurately verified, both 
as to location, stage and date. Warnings 
were issued from four days to three weeks 
in adyance and in no single instance did the 
stage that was forecast differ from that ac- 
tually recorded by more than four-tenths of 
a foot. The average difference was about 
two-tenths of a foot. The value of prop- 
erty saved by the Weather Bureau warn- 
ings could not be accurately computed, but 
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probably exceeded that mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Special Benefits Derived from Reports and 
Warnings.—While the value of the Bureau’s 
reports and warnings to many interests is 
80 obvious as scarcely to need more than 
the brief mention already given, there are 
numerous special applications of the infor- 
mation to individual pursuits and industries 
that might not be suspected. An account 
of some of these might lead to an in- 
creased use of the data in quarters where 
the possibility of their application has nét 
.yet been recognized, and additional detail 
of the manner in which the information is 
utilized in a number of enterprises will 
doubtless be found of interest. 


The railway and transportation compa- 
nies make continued use of the forecasts 
in all of their shipments. Perishable prod- 
ucts are protected against temperature ex- 
tremes by icing or heating, as conditions 
may require, 


The uses made of temperature forecasts 
in the cities are more varied than is gener- 
ally supposed. With notice of an approach- 
ing cold wave greenhouses are closed and 
boilers fired. Fire plugs, exposed water 
mains, and general plumbing are protected; 
large stock yards drain their mains; gaso- 
line engines are drained: work in concrete 
is stopped; merchants curtail advertisements 
or direct attention largely to cold weather 
articles; coal dealers supply partial orders 
to peu customers instead of full orders to 
a few. 


In the agricultural districts the frost and 
-cold wave warnings are invaluable to the 
trucker and fruit grower, especially in the 
spring, when tender vegetables are pro- 
tected. by coverings of paper, cloth or soil. 

Marine Service-—Meteorological informa- 
tion pertaining to the oceans is collected 
from about 2,000 co-operative observers on 
vessels of war and commerce and other sail- 
ing craft. Many vessels equipped with 
wireless telegraph send messages twice daily 
to the stations at San Francisco, Cal., and 
Portland, Ore., for use in the forecast work 
at those points. The data thus obtained 
are platted on daily synoptic charts for the 
use of the Hydrographic Office, of the Navy. 
Fight stations are maintained on the ocean 
coasts for vessel reporting and the announce- 
ment of wrecks, marine disasters and other 
casualties. In one year these stations re- 
ported the passing of more than 30,000 
vessels. 

Employees.—The conduct of the regular 
observation stations outside of Washington 
requires the constant services of about 530, 
and the business of the central office in 
Washington of about 185 employees. The 
annual disbursements of the Bureau amount 
to about $1,600,000. Original appointments 
are to the lowest grades, and upon certifi- 
eation by the Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission; promotion depends upon ability. 
Applicants for positions should communicate 
‘with the Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington. 


Weather Bureau: 
Discussed, 5979, 6171, 6347. 
Establishment of, in Department of 
Agriculture, recommended, 5487. 


Weather Flags.—There are five forms of 
flags designated by the Weather Bureau (q. 
vy.) to communicate its weather forecasts: 

Square White Flag—Fair weather. Square 
blue flag—Rain or snow. Square white and 
blue flag—Local rain or snow. Triangular 
black flag—Placed above any of the forego- 
ing, this temperature flag indicates. warmer 
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weather ; when placed below, colder weather ; 
when not displayed, no change in tem- 
perature is forecasted. White flag with 
black square in center—Cold wave. 

Whistle Signals—A warning blast of 
about fifteen seconds’ duration is first blown, 
to attract attention. After this warning, 
blasts of about five seconds’ duration are 
blown first to inditate the weather, and 
blasts of about two seconds’ duration follow 
to indicate the temperature, as follows: 
One long—fair weather; two long—rain or 
snow; three long—local rain or snow; one 
short—lower temperature; two  short— 
higher temperature; three short—cold wave. 
_ Small craft, storm and hurricane warn- 
ings.—Red triangular pennant—moderately 
strong winds. Red flag with black centre— 
violent storm. White pennant above this 
flag indicates that the storm will come 
from the northwest; red pennant above, 
from the northeast; white pennant below, 
from the southwest; red pennant below, 
from the southeast. Two red flags with 
black centres—Hurricane. At night a red 
lantern indicates easterly winds and a white 
below it, westerly. 

Signals for Great Lakes only.—As above, 
except that at night two red lanterns indi- 
cate a violent storm from the northeast; 
one red lantern—a violent storm from the 
southeast; @ white lantern below a red, a 
violent storm from the southwest; a white 
lantern above a red, a violent storm from the 
northwest; a@ white lantern between two red 
lanterns, a hurricane. 

(See plate under Flags.) 
Weather-Map.—A map issued by the 
Weather Bureau forecasting weather condi- 
tions by such indications as wind, temper- 
ature and other elemental phenomena. (See 
Weather Bureau.) 
Webb-Kenyon Law. 


National.) 

Webster-Ashburton Treaty. (See Great 
Britain, Treaties with; and facsimiles, 
opposite 1931 and 1932.) 

Webster-Hayne Debate.—A debate in the 

Senate in 1830 between Daniel Webster and 


Robert Y. Hayne on Constitutional inter- 
pretation. 


Weehawken, The, engagement of, with 
the Fingal, referred to, 3392. 
Weeks Law. (See Forest Reservations.) 


Weighers and Gaugers, compensation of, 
referred to, 2723, 
Neetents and Measures: 
International bureau of, establish- 
ment of, referred to, 4437. 
International commission upon, at 
Paris, 4560. 
International movement for reform 
of system of, referred to, 3592. 
Obligatory use of metric system of, 
referred to, 4408. 
Referred to, 166. 
Report of Internatiénal American 
Conference on, referred to, 5513. 
Set of, for each State, 1477. 
Uniformity of, necessity for, 58, 60, 
75, 100, 561, 879. 
Weldon Railroad (Va.), Seizure and De- 
struction of.—June 21, 1864, during Grant's 


(See Prohibition, 


Weldon Railroad 


operations against Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, an attempt was made to capture the 
Petersburg and Weldon Railroad, an im- 
portant supply line for the Confederate 
army, The Second and Sixth Corps, under 
Generals Birney and Wright, cut the tele- 
graph wires three miles south of Petersburg, 
but were repulsed with a loss of seven guns 
and many prisoners. Another and success- 
ful effort was made on Aug. 18, 1864. 
Lee had drawn heavily from his foes in 
Petersburg to resist a threatened attak on 
the north side of Richmond. The Fifth 
Army Corps, under Gen. Warren, moved 
from its position at the extreme left of 
Grant’s army and struck the railroad four 
miles below Petersburg. Mahone’s: division 
of Lee’s army tried to force Warren back, 
but he held his position, with a loss, after 
three days’ fighting, of 4,543 men, By the 
24th seven miles of railroad were destroyed. 
Aug. 25 the Second Army Corps and Gregg’s 
cavalry, while at Reams Station destroying 
the railroad, were assailed. The fighting 
was desperate and a part of the Union line 
gave way after losing 5 guns and 2.400 
men, three-fourths of whom were missing. 


Welland Canal, controversy with Can- 
ada respecting tolls upon, discussed, 
5211, 5213, 5675, 5678, 5749, 

Retaliatory measures proclaimed by 
President Benj. Harrison, 5725. 
Referred to, 5749. 
Revoked by proclamation, 5812. 
Settlement of, referred to, 5869. 


West India Company.—In 1621 the 
States-General of the United Netherlands 
chartered the Dutch West India Company. 
Among other important grants it received 
from the Government the exclusive right of 
trading with a large part of the coasts of 
America and Africa, planting colonies 
building forts, employing soldiers and 
fleets, making treaties, and attacking the 
colonies and commerce of Spain and Portu- 
gal. This company planted the colony of 
New Netherlands in the United States, as 
well as the Dutch settlements in Brazil, 
Guiana, the West Indies, and on the Gold 
Coast of Africa. In 1674 the company re- 
linquished New Netherlands to the lnglish. 
Its powerful fleets took many rich prizes 
on the coasts of Spanish and Portuguese 
America. In 1624 the projector of the 
Dutch West India Company obtained a 
charter from Gustavus Adolphus, of _Swe- 
den, granting special trading privileges in 
America. Under its auspices settlements 
were made along the Delaware River. 


West Indies.—-The area of the West In- 
dies is about 92,000 square miles. The 
archipelago, however, is much scattered, ex- 
tending from north of Florida to the coasts 
of South America, from 10° to 28° N. 
latitude and from 58° to beyond 85° W. 


longitude. There are three independent 
republics, Cuba, with the Isle of» Pines; 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. The United 


States possessions are Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 


_ British possessions cover about 12,839 
square miles, including the Bahamas; 
Jamaica, with the Turks and Caicos Islands ; 
the Windward Islands, including Grenada ; 
St. Lucia; St. Vincent and Grenadines; 
Trinidad and Tobago; the Leeward Islands ; 
St. Kitts (St. Christopher) ; Nevis, Anguilla, 
Dominica, Montserrat. 

French possessions, with an area of more 
than 1,000 square miles and a population of 
more than 400,000, comprise Guadeloupe and 
dependencies and Martinique. France and 
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the Netherlands share possession of St. 
Martin. Other Dutch possessions comprise 
Curacoa, Aruba, Donaire, St. Hustache, Saba. 
Several small islands, finally, belong to 
Venezuela. 

For detailed information, consult the 
articles on the more important of the islands 
listed above; also Atlantic Islands. 

West Indies (See also Cuba; Porto 
Rico; Isle of Pines; Haiti; Santo 
Domingo; Bahama Islands; Virgin 


Islands; Grenada; Trinidad; To- 
bago; Guadeloupe; Martinique): 
Cession of islands in, to United 
States, treaty regarding, 3778, 

3779. 


Discussed, 3796, 3886. 

Commerce of United States, destruc- 
tion of, by pirates in, discussed, 
765, 

Commercial relations with, 818. 
Armed vessels stationed for protec- 

tion of, by, 1476, 

Naval force of United States in, 650, 
875, 2677. 

Piracy in, 758, 765, 984, 3777. 

Value of, as naval outposts, discussed, 
3777. (See also St. John Island; 
St. Thomas Island.) 

Vessels from Montserrat Island, du- 
ties on, suspended by proclamation, 
4871. 


West Point, N. Y.: 
Military Acadamy at. 
Academy.) 
ree Department of, discontinued, 
13. 


West Virginia.—One of the central group 
of states. Nickname, “The Pan Handle 
State’; motto, “Montani semper liberi” 
(“Mountaineers are always freemen”). ~ It 
extends from lat. 37° 12’ to 40° 38’ north, 
nd from long. 77° 40’ to 82° 35’ west, an 
area of 24.170 square miles. West Virginia 
is bounded on the northwest by Ohio (sep- 
arated by the Ohio River), on the north 
by Maryland and Pennsylvania (separated 
from the former by the Potomac), on the 
east and south by Virginia, and on the west 
by Kentucky (separated by the Big Sandy 
River). The state is hilly or mountainous 
and contains abundance of timber and coal, 
being, in fact, one of the leading states in 
the production of the latter. Of the manu- 
facturing interests the iron and stee! in- 
dustry, confined almost entirely to Wheel- 
ing, is the most important. 


West Virginia was originally a part of 
Virginia. When that state af ea the~ 
ordinance of secession, April 17, 1861, 
many of the people of the western and 
northwestern parts of the state claimed 
that they were not to be bound by that 
action. A convention was called in 1861, 
which resolyed not to recognize the State 
officers who were in opposition to the 
National Government. This convention 
elected Francis H. Pierpoint governor of 
Virginia and called a legislature to meet at 
Wheeling. It also voted to erect a new 
state, called Kanawha. and the legislature 
which was called by the convention voted 
to recognize the new state. It was ad- 
mitted to_the Union as the State of West 
Virginia June 19, 1863 (page 3368). 


(See Military 


West Virginia 


The 1920 census gave the population as 


1,463,701. The preceding census gaye it 
as 1,221,119. Of the latter, 64,173 were 
negroes and 57,218 were foreign-born, in- 


cluding 17,292 Italians, 6.3827 Germans, 
3,511 English, 2292 Irish, 5,143 Russians, 
8,360 Austrians, 5,939 Hungarians. Only 
19% of the, total population in the latter 
census was urban. 


. The most recent educational statistics 


estimated that there were 416,483 children’ 


between the ages of 5 and 18. The .en- 
rolment in the public schools was 317,144, 
with an average daily attendance of 222,- 
523. There were 10,978 teachers in the 
public schools, of whom 3,774 were males. 
There were 164 public high schools, with 
286 male and 465 female teachers and 6,- 
857 male and 9,507 female students. 

The last federal census showed 87,289 
farms in the state. The preceding census 
showed 96,685 farms. Of the latter, the 
average size was 104 acres, and 55% of the 
farm land was classified as improved. 

The last annual agricultural, production 
was as follows: 


Crop Average Bushels Value 
SOME ey os Sc 650,000 22,100,000 $25,636,000 
1s Cds Sec ee ss 808,000 1,010,000* 24,360,000 
Wiheate. 42 sc. 340,000 4,250,000 8,075,000 
Tobacco...... 13,000 10,400,000** 2,600,000 
Potatoes. ..°... 57,000 6,840,000 9,234,000 

BAPE Bean 200,000 5,400,000 4,266,000 


*Tons; **Pounds. 

The latest fruit crop included 7,000,000 
bushels of apples, 992,000 bushels of peaches 
and 66,000 bushels of pears.’ 

The latest figures for farm animals showed 
194,000 horses, 12,000 mules, 243,000 milch 
cows, 366,000 other cattle, 766,000 sheep and 
439,000 swine. The last annual wool clip 
was estimated at 2,830,000 pounds. 

West Virginia’s deposits of coal, petro- 
leum and natural gas have placed the value 
of its total annual mineral output close to 
that of Pennsylvania, the leading state. 
During the participation of the United 
States in the World War, more than 5,- 
000,000 tons of coal were produced an- 
nually, although the norm showed by 
figures for a number ‘of years would seem 
to lie closer to 75,000,000 tons. In a recent 
year, more than 8,000,000 barrels of petro- 
leum were produced and natural gas to the 
estimated value of close to $50,000,000. 
The coal area extends over almost 20,000 
square miles, and more than 50,000 men are 
employed in the mines. 


The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in West Virginia having an annual 
output valued at $500 or more at the be- 
ginning of 1915 was 2,749. The amount of 
capital invested was $175,727,000, giving 
employment to 79,278 persons, using ma- 
terial valued at $110,033,000, and turning 
out finished goods worth $193,512,000. Sal- 
aries and wages paid aggregated $51,378,000. 
West Virginia (see also Clarksburg): 

Admission of, into Union, proclama- 

tion of, 3368. 
Facsimile of, 3357. 
Unlawful combinations in, discussed 
and proclamation regarding, 4399, 


4494. 

Western Expansion. (See Expansion; 
also illustrations opposite 886, 1425, 
2240.) 

Western European Division, State De- 

partment,—This division was organized in 
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(1909 by Secretary of State Knox. It has 
charge of other than administrative matters 
in Great Britain and Colonies, France, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Morocco, the Congo, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, Denmark and _ Liberia. 
This division of the work of the State De- 
partment (q. v.) is under the supervision 
re Bs third assistant secretary of state 
Caevilic 


Western Reserve.—The charters of most 
of the original Colonies granted territory 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. After the Revolution the unsettled 
western portions were ceded to the General 
Government. When Connecticut made her 
cession the state reserved a tract of land 
between the forty-first parallel of latitude 
and Lake Evie as a foundation for her 
school fund. It extended 120 miles west- 
ward from the Pennsylvania boundary line, 
and contained 3,666,291 acres, afterwards 
‘included in Ohio. An act of Congress in 
1800 authorized the President to deed to 
Connecticut the title to this Western Re- 
serve, to quiet titles of settlers, on condi- 
tion that the state surrender all claims to 
its jurisdiction, On the admission of Ohio 
as a state, Connecticut lost all interest in 
the territory. The tract was settled largely 
by Connecticut people. 


Western Reserve, emigrating to. (S<e 
illustration opposite 1425.) 

Western Territory, instructions to gov- 
ernor of, regarding employment of 
militia against Indians, 6306. 

Westward Ho!, illustration opposite 
2240. 

Whale Fisheries, papers for vessels en- 
gaged in, referred to, 1774. 

Wheat: , 

Control discussed, 8767. 


Director. (See United States Wheat 
Director.) 

Imports and exports of, discussed, 
8918. 

Prices of — 


Discussed, 8580. 
Fixed, 8346, 8457, 8577. 

Use of, economy in, necessity and 
regulations for, 8432. 


Whig.—A name taken by the political party 
\e the American Colonies which favored the 
evolution, as opposed to the Tories, who 
advocated adherence to the mother country. 
The name was first used in Great Britain 
to designate those Scotch Covenanters 
whose rebellion in 1699 led to the fixing the 
name upon any opponents of the court. The 
term as generally used in America, how- 
ever, refers to the political party in the 
United States which began to develop to- 
ward the end of John Quincy Adams’s ad- 
ministration, favoring a national bank, a 
protective tariff, a system of internal im- 
provements, and in general holding to a 
latitudinarian construction of the Consti- 
tution. They were at first called National 
Republicans, and those who opposed them 
were known as Democratic Republicans. 
After the defeat of Adams, in 1828, Henry 
Clay became the leader of the National 
Republicans. 


The party took the name of Whig in 
1834, and in 1836, failing to unite on any 


Whig 


candidate of their own for the Presidency, 
Martin Van Buren was elected by the op- 
osition. In 1840 the Whigs elected Wil- 
fam Henry Harrison. After the death of 
Harrison they quarreled with Vice-Presi- 
dent Tyler, who had succeeded Harrison 
as President and had vetoed the fiscal 
measures passed by the Whig Congress. 
In 1844 they nominated Henry Clay for 
the Presidency, but he was defeated by 
James K. Polk. The annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican War, the Wilmot Proviso, and 
other phases of the slavery question caused 
serious dissensions in the Whig party, but 
they preserved their power for another 
term by nominating a military candidate 
in the person of Zachary Taylor. .He was 
elected, but the disintegration of the Whig 
party had begun. 


Many of the northern Whigs became 
Free Soilers, and by 1856 Republicans, 
while many temporarily joined the Ameri- 
ean or Know-Nothing party. Large num- 
bers of the southern Whigs became Demo- 
erats. The factions of the old party united 
and nominated Winfield Scott for Presi- 
dent in 1852, but he was defeated by 
Franklin Pierce. A small number of Whigs 
formed the Constitutional Union party and 
nominated Bell and Everett in 1860. Be- 
sides those already mentioned, the chief 
leaders of the party in the north were were 
Webster, Winthrop, Choate, Seward, Gree- 
ley, and Weed; in the south, Mangum, 
Badger, Bell, Berrien, Forsyth, Stephens, 
Toombs, Prentiss, and Crittenden, and in 
the west, Giddings, Hwing and Corwin. 


Whisky. (See Liquors—Malt, ete.) 


Whisky Insurrection.—A revolt against 


the enforcement of a Federal excise law by 
the people of four counties of western 
Pennsylvania. 


The first bill for an excise law was beaten 
in Congress June 21, 1790. The project 
was revived the following year, and the first 
excise law was passed March 3, 1791. The 
Senators from Pennsylvania were instructed 
by their legislature to oppose the law, ‘‘es- 
tablished on principles subversive of peace, 
liberty, and the rights of citizens.” In 
~ Pennsylvania the law was violently opposed 
by one Bradford and his followers and con- 
demned by more peaceable and refiecting 
citizens, following the lead of Albert Galla- 
tin, afterwards Secretary of the Treasury, 
minister to France, envoy extraordinary to 
England, etc., and William Findley and 
John Smiley, members of Congress. Numer- 
ous meetings were held to protest against 
this law, which bore with particular force 
upon the settlers of western Pennsylvania 
because of their isolated position, distance 
from the seaboard, and the scarcity of 
money in that region. In response to 
repeated protests Congress on May 8, 1792, 
passed an act reducing the duties on whisky, 
but, on account of the threatening attitude 
of some of the settlers, 
President to use militia in suppressing dis- 
turbances within a state, the agents of 
the Government sent to collect the excise 
having been maltreated and driven from 
the country and the marshals refused office 
room and assistance in serving writs, Presi- 
dent Washington, by a _ proclamation of 
Sept. 15, 1792 (116), called upon the citi- 
zens to abandon their unlawful proceedings. 
Instead of complying, resistance to the 
service of writs corttinued and the officers 
were tarred and feathered, Aug. 1, 1794, 
a mass meeting of 7,000 armed insurgents 
was held on Braddock’s Field, a county 
judge presiding, with Albert Gallatin as 
secretary and Bradford as the leading 
spirit. An emergency had now arisen. 

overnor Mifflin, of Pennsylvania, having 
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declined to take the initiative, a certificate 
of the existence of an insurrection was ob- 
tained from a Federal judge, and on Aug. 7 
1794, President Washington again called 
upon the insurgents to disperse and retire 
peaceably to their homes on or before Sept. 
1, 1794 (150). This warning was unheeded 
and was followed by a third proclamation 
on Sept. 25, 1794 (153). A requisition for 
15,000 militia was issued to the governors 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, and 
New Jersey. A Federal commission of three 
and a State commission of two preceded the 
troops with offers of amnesty on full sub- 
mission. Bradford urged armed resistance, 
Gallatin counseled submission. Washington 
accompanied the troops, which were in com- 
mand of Governor Lee, of Virginia, as far 
as Carlisle. Alexander Hamilton, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, accompanied the 
expedition to the scene of disorder. The 
troops arrived in the rebellious district early 
in November, After giving the people time 
to obey the President's proclamation, Lee’s 
force arrested many of those who failed to 
accept the proffered amnesty. Bradford and 
the more violent leaders escaped. Those 
captured were tried, convicted, and later 
pardoned by the President. The first show 
of Federal force had suppressed the insur- 
rection. (See illustration opposite 162.) 


Whisky Insurrection (see also Penn- 
sylvania, insurrections in): 
Discussed, 154, 160, 162. 
Pardon granted insurgents, 173. 
Referred to, 176. 
Proclamations against, 116, 150, 153. 


Whisky Ring.—A conspiracy of distillers 
and United States officials formed in St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1872 to defraud the Govern- 
ment of internal-revenue taxes. By 1874 
the ring had attained national proportions, 
with branches in Milwaukee, Chicago, Pe 
oria, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Washington. Distillers 
who refused to enter the combination were 
trapped into technical violations of the 
revenue laws, and when made liable to 
seizure they were given their choice be- 
tween ruin and surrender to the ring. The 
combination became so powerful that when 
Secretary Bristow ordered a transfer of 
supervisors, which would have thrown the 
ring into confusion, their agents at Wash- 
ington procured a countermand of the order 
from President Grant, After diligent effort 
evidence was obtained against the distillers 
and revenue agents. Upon this evidence 
the Government seized $3,500,000 worth of 
property and procured indictments against 
238 persons. It was shown that the 
Treasury had been defrauded of $1,650,- 
000 between July 1, 1874, and May 1, 1875. 
When the papers were laid before President 
Grant he indorsed them with orders to “let 
no guilty man escape.” The most im- 
portant convictions were those of John A. 
Joyce, special revenue agent; John Mce- 
Donald, supervisor, and William ©. Avery, 
chief clerk in the Treasury Department. 


White House, The, —The site for the erec- 
tion of the White House, or the “President's 
Palace,” as it was termed on some of the 
earlier maps, was selected. by President 
Washington and General L’Enfant when 
they laid out the city of Washington in 
1792. The corner stone was placed in that 
year. 

The plans were procured by competition, 
which gave the award to James Hoban, a 
distinguished young architect from Dublin, 
afterward identified for many years with 


White House 


the architectural work of the capital city. 
By the architects of today his design is con- 
Bidered to surpass anything of a similar 
style since constructed in this country. The 
White House was so called after the home 
of Martha Washington in Virginia, the name 
being particularly appropriate, because of 
the fact that the free-stone of the edifice is 
painted white. 


According to the original plan, the build- 
ing was 160 feet long. It is built in the 
English Renaissance style. The North and 
South porches, constructed from designs 
made by Latrobe in 1803, were added twenty- 
five years after the first occupancy of the 
house ; and in Jefferson’s time and under his 
direction, terraces were built extending 150 
feet east and west of the mansion. The 
West Terrace, enclosed in glass and other- 
wise disguised, became in time the Conserva- 
tory so dear to the heart of the Washington 
sight-seer. The East Terrace was removed 
about the time of the Civil War, but, hap- 
Pily, both of these were restored and beau- 
tified during the general reconstruction of 
the house in 1902. : 


The White House, when President Adams 
came to take possession of it in 1800, was 
neither finished nor furnished, and its sur- 
roundings were rough and unattractive, lit- 
tle or no effort having been made to reclaim 
the adjacent country from muddy and 
ragged woodland. From time to time Con- 
gress made small appropriations for the 
adornment of the Executive Mansion, and 
this money was spent more or less wisely hy 
the several administrations in their efforts 
to make the official residence comfortable. 
An appropriation of fifty thousand dollars 
was made to President Madison after the 
fire of 1814, during the occupation of Wash- 
ington by the British, for the purpose of re- 
furnishing; but despite the expenditure of 
more than two million dollars upon the fur- 
nishing and decorating of the building dur- 
ing the first three-quarters of a century of 
its existence, it contained but few articles 
of value at the timefof the remodelling un- 
der President Roosevelt. President Roose- 
velt also restored the official title ‘‘White 
House” to the edifice, which had been called 
for several previous administrations merely 
the “Executive Mansion.” 


It was originally intended that the public 
offices should be separate from the Presi- 
dent’s home; and previously to 1814, the 
Executive Departments occupied small de- 
tached buildings in the White House 
grounds. But of necessity the President’s 
privacy was invaded by the business of his 
office, until finally, during the Civil War, 
President Lincoln set aside the second story 
of the East Wing for official business par- 
poses. This invasion limited the accommoda- 
tions for comfortable living and introduced 
a degree of publicity into the family life of 
the Chief Executive which was far from 
agreeable. But these and many other dis- 
comforts were at last removed in 1902-3 by 
the construction of the new Office building 


and by the remodelling of the entire old - 


building, There is now little business of an 
official nature conducted in the house proper, 
and the East Wing has been reclaimed for 
domestic purposes. With the exception of 
the outside walls, scarcely any part of the 
building has been left unchanged. The old 
flooring, long in a dangerous condition, has 
been replaced by new, supported, upon steel 
beams. The latest improvements in heating, 
lighting, and plumbing have supplanted the 
old-fashioned arrangements tolerated by 
many administrations. In this process, it 
ia to be regretted that many nooks and 
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crannies of historic interest have been ob- 
literated, but it is comforting to know that 
the alterations will preserve in good condi- 
tion and for a much longer period the main 
poe and the chief beauties of the old 
ouse. 


The Hast Room.—tIn viewing this magnifi- 
cent apartment it is difficult to realize that 
it was at one time used by Mrs. John 
Adams as a. drying-room for the family linen. 
The East Room was not finished until 1836, 
and a bare, bleak place it must have been in 
those early days! In former times state 
banquets were held there, but in more recent 
years it has been used chiefly for public re- 
ceptions. During the administration of 
President Arthur this room was redecorated 
and refurnished, and afterward no changes 
of importance were made until 1902, when, 
with the rest of the building, it underwent 
almost complete transformation. Before this 
period the walls were hung with historical 
portraits, among them the Gilbert Stuart 
portrait of Washington, saved from the fire 


. of 1814 by Mrs. Madison; but these were 


removed, as were also the pillars and beams 
of the old room, to give place to the present 
beautiful scheme of decoration. The walls 
and ceilings are now of white; the spaces 
over the doors and windows contain low- 
relief panels, each illustrating one of the 
fables of AZsop. The ceiling is most elabo- 
rate, but of delicate design; from each of 
its three panels hang the splendid cut-glass 
chandeliers, which have taken the place of 
the former larger, but less artistic ones. 
Four beautiful mantels of colored marbles 
are features of the recent remoedelling. The 
draperies are of rich yellow silk. 


The Blue Room.—tiIt is in this famous 
apartment that the President receives his 
guests upon state occasions. The room is 
considered the handsomest in the house in 
point of decoration, and also in its beautiful 
proportions. The floor is a fine, highly pol- 
ished parquetry, and the walls are covered 
with a heavy steel-blue silk, with yellow em- 
broideries at the ceiling and wainscot. In 
the pattern of this embraidery and in the 
decoration of the ceiling and of the window 
hangings, the star is used with graceful 
effect. Each of the three windows is sur- 
mounted by a golden eagle. A feature of 
the room is the fine marble mantel with its 
supports representing. sheaves of arrows 
tipped with gold bronze. When receiving in 
the Blue Room, the presidential party stands 
in front of the windows, but formerly it 
occupied the north end of the room. A 
heavy rope of silk encloses a passageway for 
the procession of guests, who must pass from 
the Red Room into the presence of the nee 

is 

hange is one of the many that were brought 
bout by the re-arrangement of the entire 
premises. epee. the administration of 
John Adams, the Blue Room was used as a , 
sort of vestibule, its convenient location 
making it available for this purpose. 


The Red Room.—In early times this was 
the anteroom to the Library and the Cab- 
inet Room. It adjoins the State Dining 
Room, and by recent changes has_ been 
turned into a smoking room, except when it 
is required for service on receiving days. It 
is then used as formerly, in conjunction 
with the series of state parlors. Its walls 
are covered with dark red velvet and are 
hung with historical portraits. Its marble 
mantel is one of those which formerly 
adorned the State Dining Room,—the other 
being placed in the Green Room. 

- The Green Room.—In previous days the 


Green Room was the family dining-room, 
The present Private Dining Room was then 
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used for state dinners. As'in the Blue 
Room, the walls of the Green Room are hung 
with velvet; here, however, the color is an 
exquisite silvery green. Some of’ the orig- 
inal paintings which are reproduced in the 
White House Gallery of Portraits of the 
Presidents also adorn the walls of this room. 


State and Private Dining Rooms.—The 
State Dining Room was enlarged in 1902 by 
the addition of a corridor from which the 
private stairway led. This necessitated the 
removal of that portion of the stairs. The 
room now measures forty by fifty feet and 
will accommodate as many as one hundred 
guests at table. The walls are of panelled 
oak, and the window draperies of heavy 
green velvet. Flemish tapestries of the six- 
teenth century are a feature of the room, 
which is further decorated by trophies of 
the chase in American hunting-grounds ar- 
ranged around the beautifully carved cor- 
nice. The furniture is of red mahogany ; 
it includes two tables,—the larger crescent 
in shape, and the smaller a rounded oblong. 

An interesting feature of the furnishings 
of the State Dining Room is the complete 
service of china and cut glass, manufactured 
from special designs made exclusively for the 
White House and selected by Mrs. Roosevelt 
from a number submitted to her for ap- 
proval. The design is simple but rich in 
effect, and the china is of the purest texture, 
the whole having been very costly. The 
glass, which includes many pieces, is of the 
best American cut. 


The Private Dining Room has been re- 
modelled in a style essentially colonial, with 
an attractive color scheme of ivory white 
and red. The ceiling is domed and the win- 
dow hangings are of red velvet. The fur- 
niture in this apartment harmonizes with 
the general plan of decoration, it also being 
distinctly colonial in, design. 


The Library.—The room, which is oval in 
shape, is situated on the second story of the 
Wxecutive Mansion and was once used as the 
President’s office, but is now converted into 
a private sitting room. It was during Presi- 
dent Fillmore’s administration that the 
Library was first planned, an appropriation 
being made for that purpose. The low book- 
cases lining the walls contain over seven 
thousand yolumes, principally literature of 
a historical and classical character, and 
chiefly of Mrs. Fillmore’s own _ selection. 
She greatly deplored the lack of books in 
the White House and urged the need of a 
more extensive Library. However, it did 
not progress as it should have done, and is 
not catalogued. 


The Haecutive Office—From the time of 
President Lincoln’s administration, the busi- 
ness of the White House began to encroach 
seriously upon the living quarters. The dis- 
comfort and inconvenience resulting from 
this combination of public and private life 
under one roof—and that a roof of very 
limited dimensions—had long been realized. 
Plans to relieve the situation were occa- 
sionally brought forward, but nothing was 
accomplished until 1902, when the recon- 
struction of the entire establishment took 
place. It was then that the one-storied and 
basement building was erected at the end of 
the West Terrace for the accommodation of 
the Executive Offices. The architects have 
placed the structure most effectively in its 
relation to its surroundings. It contains a 
Reception Room, the President’s suite of 
rooms, the offices of the President’s Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary, telegraph and 
telephone rooms and several other offices. 
The building is comparatively small and will 
probably give place to a larger one in the 
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Wilderness Battle 


(See illlustrations opposite 


course of time. Oo 
697, 1265, 1807, 


pages 130, 256, 288, 633, 

6439.) 

White House: 
Completion and furnishing of, 595. 
Improvement of, 808. 

Restoration of, 6729, 6739. 


White Leagues referred to, 4251. 
also Klu-Klux-Klan.) 


White Plains (N. Y.), Battle of.—After 
the battle of Harlem Héights, in which” 
Washington was enabled to maintain his 
ground in the face of the British attack, 
Gen. Howe’s war ships advanced up the 
ast River and landed troops at Frogs Point 
(now Throggs Neck). His purpose was to 
gain a position in Washington’s rear and 
thus cut him off from communication with 
his army outside of New York, About 4,000 
British were sent to dislodge some 1,400 
Americans who were intrenched on Chat- 
terton Hill. After a short and sharp 
skirmish the Americans fell back in good 
order to the main body of the army, having 
lost but little more than half as many as 
their opponents. The American loss is vari- 
ously stated at from 125 to 200, while the 
lowest official estimate of the British loss 
places it at 231. The following night Wash- 
ington retired to a much stronger position 
about five miles north and Howe withdrew 
to Dobbs Ferry. 


White Slavery.—A term applied to the en- 


ticing and incarceration of girls for immoral 
purposes. Exposures in Great Britain, 
France and the United States led to an in- 
ternational conference in Paris in 1902, 
which resulted in a treaty, afterwards rati- 
fied by nearly all the civilized governments. 
In March, 1910, Congress adopted what was 
known as the Bennett Law, making the im- 
portation of women for immoral purposes a 
penal offense, and, in June, 1910, Congress 
adopted what was known as the Mann Law, 
making interstate transportation of women 
for immoral purposes a penal offense. The 
constitutionality of the Mann Law was vig- 
ees attacked, but was sustained by the 
ourt. 


White Slave Trade, 
7438. 


Whitehall, N. Y., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2540, 


Whitman National Forest enlarged, 
8219. 


Wichita Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Wife-Beaters, corporal punishment sug- 
gested for, 6905. 


Wilderness (Va.), Battle of.—The rank 


of lieutenant-general was revived on March 
2, 1864, and ou the 9th of that month it 
was conferred upon Gen. Grant, who was 
given the command, under the President, 
of all the armies of the United States. The 
plan of campaign agreed upon between 
Grant and Sherman was to make a simul- 
taneous advance against Lee’s army in Vir- 
ginia and that of Johnston in Georgia. 
Meade was left in control of the army of the 
Potomac and Sheridan placed in command 
of the cavalry in Virginia. Gen. B. F. But- 
ler was made commander of the Army of 
the James, consisting of 38,648 men and 
90 suns May 4, 1864, Grant crossed the 
Rapidan with the Army of the Potomac, 
aggregating on May 1, according to the 
report of the Secretary of War, 120,380 in 
men and 316 guns. The Ninth Corps, 20,780. 


(See 


suppression of, 


Wilderness Battle 


in number, was subsequently added. Lee 
lay on the south bank of the Rapidan with 
63.984 men. The Confederate position was 
in the midst of a wilderness of scraggy oak, 
Sassafras, hazel, and pine. It is a region 
of worn-out tobacco fields, and lies directly 
west of the battlefield of Chancellorsville. 
It was not Grant's intention to fight Lee 
there, but the Confederate attack early on 
the 5th compelled it. Lee gained ground 
in the two days’ fighting. The battle was 
a bloody bush fight, More than 200,000 
men fought in a vast jungle. Grant's loss 
amounted to over 20,000, of whom 5.000 
were made prisoners. The Confederate toss 
was about 10,000. Grant now resolved to 
turn Lee’s left flank and put his army be- 
tween the latter and Richmond. On the 
night of the 7th the Federal army took up 
the -march toward Spottsylvania Court- 
House. On the morning of the 8th of May 
the men of the opposing forces arrived 
almost at the same moment at the Court- 
House. Then occurred the great battle of 
Spottsylvania (q. v.). (See illustration 
opposite 3421.) 


**Wild Cat.’’—The currency issued by a 
“Wild Cat Bank.” (See “Wild Cat Bank- 
ing.’’} During Jackson’s administration 
and the period following, up to the insti- 
tution of the National Bank System by 
Congress, state banks and private banks 
issued paper money with but little security 
back of them—practically mere promises to 
pay. This lack of soundness and stability 
n the banking methods of the time worked 
great injury to the commercial interests 
in the United States, and greatly retarded 
progress. The approbrious name “Wild Cat 
Banking” was applied by those seeking to 
reform the banking method. 


‘Wildfire, The, capture of, by the Mo- 
hawk, 3124. 

Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, expen- 
ditures of publication of, referred to, 
38068. 


Willamette Valley, etc., Wagon Road 
Co., lands granted to Oregon for, re- 
ferred to, 4665. 


‘William I., Emperor of Germany, death 
of, referred to, 5367. 


William, The, captured with African 
’ negroes on board, 3126. 


William and Francis, The, satisfaction 
to be allowed by Great Britain for 
detention of, 2111. 


Williamsburg (Va.), Battle of.—As soon 
as it was discovered that the Confederates 
had withdrawn from Yorktown (May 5, 
.1862), a column was sent in pursuit. It 
came up with the retreating rear guard at 
Williamsburg. The Confederates ‘had been 
‘reenforced from Johnston’s army at Rich- 
mond. Longstreet’s division, having passed 
beyond the town, retraced its steps to resist 
-.the attack. Hooker, of Heintzelman’s divi- 
sion, and Smith, of Keyes’s, bore the brunt 
of the assault, fighting from morning till 
Jate in the afternoon, vainly calling for re- 
enforcements. The arrival of Kearny’s 
division about 4 P.M. caused the Confed- 
erates to retire toward Richmond. The 
Federal loss was 2,228 men, of whom 456 
‘were killed. The Confederate loss was 1,560, 
of whom 288 were killed. 


Williamson’s Farm (S.C.), Battle of.— 
One of the minor skirmishes of the Revolu- 
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-amendment which provided 


Wilson 


tionary War in the South an afin ri 
aster to the British arms arah tab reas 
Sharles 2 rd ’ 
of Charleston, July 12, 1780, Capt Houk 
with 115 British and Tories, was sent from 
the garrison at Rocky Mount to collect 
militia and drive back the Americans 
Ee ee with 75 men, surprised and 
fapture em. Capt. as. kill ; 
eke aghe sak Houk was killed in 
Wilmington, The, attempts of, to si- 
lence batteries at Cardenas, Cuba 
6302, 6316, 
Wilmot Proviso.—President Polk, in a 
special message Aug. 8, 1846 (2309), made 
a request of Congress for money to adjust 
the boundary between Mexico and the Unit- 
ed States by the purchase of certain Mexi- 
can territory outside of Texas. In ac- 
cordance with this request a bill was in- 
troduced into the House appropriating $2,- 
000,000 for the purpose. David Wilmot, a 
Democrat from Pennsylvania, offered an 
“that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
ever exist in any part of said territory, 
except for crime, whereof the party shall 
first be duly convicted.’”’ This was the Wil- 
mot Proviso. The bill as amended passed 
the House, but failed in the Senate. Early 
the next year another bill passed the House, 
appropriating $3,000,000 for the same pur 
pose, with the Wilmot proviso, but the 
amendment was omitted in the Senate. 


Wilson, Woodrow.—1913-1921. 
Thirty-second Administration—Democratic. 
Vice-President—Thomas R. Marshall. 

Secretary of State— 
William Jennings Bryan. 
Robert Lansing. 
Secretary of the Treasury— 
William Gibbs McAdoo. 
Secretary of War— 
Lindley M. Garrison. 
Newton D. Baker. 
Attorney-Géneral— 
James Clark McReynolds. 
T. W. Gregory. 
Postmaster-General— 
Albert Sidney Burleson. 
Secretary of the Navy— 
Josephus Daniels. 
Secretary of Interior— ; 
Franklin Knight Lane. ‘ 
ecretary of Agriculture— 
David Franklin Houston, 
Secretary of Commerce— / 
William C. Redfield. 
Secretary of Labor— 
William Bauchop Wilson. ‘ 
The Democratic National Convention met 
in Baltimore, Md., June 25, 1912, and on 
July 6, on the forty-sixth ballot, chose 
Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New_Jer- 
sey, as the nominee of the party. Other 


rominent candidates before the conven- 
sin were Champ Clark, Missouri; Jud- 


son Harmon, of Ohio, and Oscar W. Un- 
derwood, of Alabama. 
Platform. — The convention reaffirmed 


devotion to the principles of Demo- 
sen government formulated by Thomas 
Jefferson; declared that the high Repub- 
liean tariff was the principal cause of the 
unequal distribution of wealth, and fa- 
yored immediate downward revision of the 
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rates. President Taft was denounced for 
his veto of the Farmers’ Free List bill, 
and the Republican party was charged 
with having been faithless to its pledges 
of 1908. The people were appealed to for 
support in a demand for a tariff for reve- 
nue only. Other planks declared a private 
monopoly indefensible and intolerable; fa- 
vored enforcement of the criminal as well 
as civil law against trusts and their offi- 
cials; prevention of holding companies, 
of interlocking directors, stock-watering, 
and discrimination in prices; legislation to 
restore to the Sherman Antitrust law the 
strength of which it was deprived by in- 
terpretation; the unhampered exercise by 
the states of their reserved rights; favored 
an income tax and the popular election 
of Senators; publicity of campaign contri- 
butions; presidential primaries and a sin- 
gle term for the President ; supervision of 
railroad, express, telegraph and telephone 
companies; opposed the establishment of 
a central bank, and favored the revision 
of the banking laws; favored rural cred- 
its, and national aid to state and local 
roads; equal justice to capital and labor; 
eonservation of national resources; ex- 
emption from tolls of American ships on 
the Panama Canal; fostering the growth of 
our merchant marine; independence for the 
Philippines ; establishment of a parcel post 
and extension of rural free delivery. 


Opposition —Months before the end» of 
President Taft’s administration, ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had become dissatisfied with 
the principles and practices of his successor, 
and finally broke publicly with him and cam- 
paigned for the Republican nomination. 
Although generally endorsed in those states 
in which Presidential primaries were held, 
Roosevelt failed to receive the nomination 
of the Republican Party, which renominated 
President Taft for a second term. Roosevelt 
declared that he had been deprived of the 
nomination by the denial of credentials to 
properly-selected Roosevelt delegates and, 
withdrawing from the Republican Party, 
organized the Progressive Party to contest 
the election. His running mate was Govy- 
ernor Hiram Johnson, of California, and his 
platform was an advanced one, declaring 
for equal suffrage, labor and welfare legis- 
lation, forms of social insurance, direct 
primaries and direct legislation, popular 
election of Senators, the regulation, rather 
than the prohibition, of trusts. The Social- 
ist Party nominated Eugene V. Debs and 
the Prohibitionists, Eugene W. Chafin. 


Vote.—The popular vote showed Wilson 
6,293,019; Roosevelt, 4,119,507; ‘Taft, 
8,484,956; Debs, 901,873, and Chafin, 207,- 
928. Wilson’s popular plurality over Roose- 
velt was 2,173,512 and over Taft, 2,808,068 ; 
but the combined Roosevelt and Taft vote 
was 1.311,44 higher than the Wilson vote. 
The electoral vote was as follows: Wilson, 
435; Roosevelt 88; Taft 8. 


Party Problem.—The immediate task con- 
fronting Mr. Wilson was the consolidation 
of the Democratic Party into an effective 
organism. The commitment of the Party 
in 1896 and 1900 to the leadership of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and his free silver 
platform had alienated many of its ablest 
members, and the- attack made on P. 
Clark by the Wilson forces under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Bryan at the Baltimore con- 
yention had embittered to no slight. extent 
the powerful Clark faction. Moreover, the 
party had so long been out of power that 
practical men of affairs able to handle con- 
crete problems were no longer as prom- 
inent in it as they had been. 


Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet reflected this prob. 
lem _By the appointment of Mr. Bryan as 
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Secretary of State, the cooperation of the 
“Peerless Leader” and his followers was 
assured; and even in later days when the 
two separated in a_ difference of opinion 
regarding foreign policy, their personal ties 
and political allegiance remained unbroken. 
The claims of the South were recognized 
by the appointment of a number of South- 
ern leaders, and in the appointment of Mr. 
William B. Wilson as Secretary of Labor 
a strong bid was made for the continued 
support of organized labor. For the prac- 
tical problems of the Commerce, Interior and 
Treasury Departments, President Wilson se- 
lected men with first-hand experience in 
administration. 


Tariff.—April 8, 1913, Wilson convened 
Congress in extra session for the purpose” 
of revising the tariff law in accordance with 
the “duty laid upon the party at the recent 
elections” (page 7871). The Sixty-third 
Congress consisted of 96 Senators, of whom 
52 were Democrats; and 435 Representa- 
tives, of whom 290 were Democrats. The 
tariff bill introduced by Mr. Underwood, of 
Alabama, embodied the essential ideas of the 
Democratic platform—that duties should be 
imposed primarily to produce .revenue for 
the government without thought of pro- 
tection, and that such duties should be es- 
tablished by legislation that would not in- 
jure or destroy legitimate industry. One 
hundred items were added to the free list, 
including acids, salt, bread, meat, flour 
and meal, potatoes, paper, manufactures 
of leather, lumber and iron and certain 
machinery. Duties were imposed on sey- 
enty articles previously free. As a whole, 
the rates of the Underwood Tariff were about 
Ce aa lower than those of the tariff of 


_ Federal Reserve Banking Act.—The bank- 
ing act passed early in the administration 
provided for a decentralized banking system, 
with twelve reserve banks, of which all 
national and many state banks were mem- 
bers. The federal reserve system was gov- 
erned by a central board in Washington, 
and all of its members were government 
officials with no connection with private 
banking interests. State banks were still 
not allowed to issue currency, but the sys- 
tem provided for a greater elasticity in our 
currency system by providing for issue and 
withdrawal of paper money through the fed- 
eral reserve banks. ' 


Farm Loan Act.—Another notable legis- 
lative achievement of the first Wilson admrin- 
istration provided for lending money at low 
interest to farmers on farm mortgages, 
pending the sale of their crops. 


Anti-Trust Legislation.—True to his cam- 
paign promises, President Wilson effected 
legislation making more stringent and more 
detailed the provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. The Clayton Act also declared 
that Labor was not to be regarded as a com- 
modity and placed restrictions upon in- 
junctions in labor disputes, achievements 
later to be weakened by court interpretation. 
The Federal Trade Commission was estab- 
lished, not only to investigate the practices 
of business enterprises, but also to lodge 
complaints and make charges. 


_ Other Legislation.—A federal statute for- 
bidding the employment of children under 
fourteen in factories and workshops was 
passed, only to be declared unconstitutional 
Several years later. The Seamen’s Act im- 
posed upon shipowners many welfare re- 
quirements making for improved hours, 
wages and conditions of employment for sea- 
men. After_the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
was established to assist the American mer- 
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chant marine. The popular election 

United States Senators dates from this aa 
ministration, and President Wilson’s an er 
at the bar to armed neutrality legislation 
for American merchant vessels made possi- 
ble by filibustering tactics in the Senate 
during the last days of the administration 
was responsible for the adoption of proced- 
ure in the United States Senate allowing 
closure to be applied to debates under cer- 
tain conditions. A bill applying a literacy 
test to immigrants was passed over, the 
President’s Veto. The parcel post system 
was broadened and a notable reform was the 
extension of the civil service requirements 
to the first, second and third class post- 
masters. Largely because of the threat of 
a strike of the four brotherhoods of rail- 
way employees, President Wilson induced 
Congress to pass the Adamson Law, pro- 
viding that eight hours was to be considered 
the normal day’s work upon railroads. 


By the authority of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, income taxes were levied upon indi- 
viduals and corporations. 


With the outbreak of war in Europe, a 
period of industrial depression set in, due 
largely to the disturbance of international 
trade and banking; but as the Entente be- 
gan to turn more and more to the United 
States for supplies of all kinds, and as 
neutral nations began to turn to the United 
States for goods no longer purchasable from 
the belligerent nations, a period of well-nigh 
unsurpassed prosperity set in. Immigration 
practically ceased and there was a shortage 
of labor, with the returns to both capital 
and labor largely increasing. However, this 
increase was parallelled by a rapid increase 
in the cost of living, which continued until 
after the end of the war. 


Mezico.—The problem of conditions in 
Mexico was one of the most difficult with 
which the administration had to deal and 
the Wilson policy of “watchful waiting” 
caused much adverse criticism. After the 
overthrow of Porfirio Diaz in 1911, Mexico 
slipped into a state of civil commotion in 
which the lives and property rights of 
United States citizens were increasingly en- 
dangered. Finally, in 1913, Francisco Mad- 
ero, a leader of liberal and democratic tend- 
encies, who had been installed as President; 
was murdered with the connivance of Vic- 
toriano Huerta, who had led a successful 
revolt against his rule. Because of the 
murder and the unconstitutional usurpation 
of power by Huerta, President Wilson re- 
fused to acknowledge him as the President 
of Mexico, but supported Venustiano Car- 
ranza and Pancho Villa in their revolts 
against the Huerta government. 


Deprived of the support of the United 
States, Huerta finally fell before the attacks 
of Villa, Carranza, Zapata and other revolu- 
tionists and resigned in 1914. Carranza 
was elected President and finally obtained 
the recognition of the United States, al- 
though Villa soon revolted against the Car- 
ranza government. ; 


However, just before the end of Huerta’s 
rule, some American sailors were arrested 
at Tampico, and, although the Mexican 
Government soon ordered their release, it 
refused to salute the United States flag as 
atonement. At this juncture, President 
Wilson authorized the port of Vera Cruz to 
be occupied by United States forces, in 
order to prevent a consignment of arms for 
Huerta from being landed there. The oc- 
cupation was accomplished only after a 
struggle, in which some United States sailors 
lost their lives, and open war between the 
two eountries seemed imminent. It was 
averted by the good offices of Argentina, 
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Brazil and Chile, who acted as mediators 
and arbitrators, and by the fact that soon 
after the occupation of Vera Cruz, Huerta 
abdicated. 


In the spring of 1916, border raids by 
Mexican bandits culminated in a raid by 
Villa on the town of Columbus, New Mex- 
ico. <A punitive expedition under General 
Pershing was at once dispatched into Mexico 
and penetrated Mexican territory to a con- 
siderable depth, although without capturing 
Villa. The expedition was dispatched 
against the will of the Carranza govern- 
ment, and there was one serious clash be- 
tween United States and Carranzista 
forces; but the United States forces were 
withdrawn nearer the Rio Grande before 
open war resulted, and finally were alto- 
cue withdrawn from Mexico in January, 


Other Foreign Relations.—The first Wil- 
son administration saw a liberal measure 
of self-government granted to Porto Ricc 
and the Philippines, with ultimate independ- 
ence definitely promised the latter. The Dan- 
ish West Indies were purchased from Den- 
mark, further to safeguard the Panama 
Canal, and were re-christened the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. .At the re- 
quest of President Wilson, the bill exempt: 
ing United States coastwise shipping from 
Panama Canal tolls was repealed, there be- 
ing strong support for the contention of 
Great Britain that such exemption was in 
violation of the treaty between the two 
countries bearing upon the subject. The 
difficulties with Japan due to discriminatory 
legislation in California against Japanese 
citizens in that state became acute. Dis- 
orders in Haiti and Santo Domingo led to 
the military occupation and administration 
of those -countries, a course of action 
roundly denounced in Central and South 
America, not only because it was alleged 
to represent a policy of aggressive imperial- 
ism, but also because of alleged irregularities 
and misconduct on the part of the forces of 
occupation. 


European War.—Neutrality—When the 
greatest of all wars broke out in Hurope in 
1914, America firmly resolved to oy to stay 
neutral. Our traditional policy of isolation, 
in spite of the implications of the Monroe 
Doctrine, kept us free from passions in 
favor of either group of belligerents. True, 
the invasion of Belgium in violation of 
treaty rights caused strong feeling against 
Germany, which was increased when the 
reports of the atrocities committed in the- 
invaded country were substantiated, but 
on the other hand we had more immigrants 
from Germany in our population than from 
an other country; our second largest im- 
migrant group was the Irish, most of whom 
were anti-British; and the large Jewish 
group was by no means alone in the United 
States in its hatred of everything which 
was signified by the kingdom of the Tsar. 

Before long, however, in spite of our 
desire to remain neutral in thought as well 
as in deed, and in spite of our feeling that 
the holocaust was due to secret preset fe 
political rivalries, imperialist and economic 
ambitions which seemed queerly alien to 
America, we became definitely involved in 
the problems of the war. In accordance 
with the rights of international law, we - 
began to sell great quantities of military 
supplies to the Entente Allies, the Central 
Powers being unable to avail themselves of 
similar privileges because of England’s con- 
trol of the seas. Our policy was regarded 
by Germany as unneutral, and soon Wwe saw 
our ships sunk in Germany’s submarine 
warfare and the lives of our citizens en- 
dangered and on occasion lost. Moreover, 
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the consciousness that the greatest military 
power in the: world regarded us as_ her 
enemy made us wonder what would be the 
result to us in our comparatively unpre- 
pared state if that power should emerge 
victorious in the conflict. 

President Wilson objected firmly to the 
violation of the rights of the United States 
by Germany. He objected similarly to the 
blockade imposed by the BHntente, its list- 
ing of food as contraband, its search of 
mail, its misuse of neutral flags, its black- 
listing of American firms for trading with 
Germany. But these practices involved no 
loss of American lives and the protests 
against them were not so strong as those 
invoked when the German submarine cam- 
paign came to a head with the sinking of 
the “Lusitania,” on May 7, 1915, with the 
loss of more than one hundred United States 
citizens. Germany finally was led to modify 
her submarine campaign so as not to sink 
liners without warning and without provis- 
ions for the safety of non-combatants. The 
crisis resulted in the resignation of Secre- 
tary of State Bryan, who wanted the dis- 
pute arbitrated. The dilatory nature of the 
German assurances incensed this country, 
and when on January 31, 1917, the Ger- 
man government, without warning, an- 
nounced the resumption of its unrestricted 
submarine warfare, there were only a few 
pacifists, Socialists and German sympathiz- 
ers in the United States not to support 
President Wilson in ending diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany, three days later. 


European War.—Mediation.—In the very 
first days of the War, President Wilson 
made a purely conventional offer of med- 
iation, without effect, In December, 1916, 
several days after Germany herself had 
suggested a peace conference, he definitely 
asked that the belligerents state their peace 
terms, saying that the professed aims of 
both camps were largely identical. The 
Central Powers replied to the President’s 
offer with a vague suggestion that a peace 
conference be held, and the Entente replied 
by making certain stringent conditions neces- 
sarily precedent to a peace discussion. On 
January 22, 1917, in an address to the Sen- 
ate, President Wilson declared that unless 
the war ended in a “peace without victory,” 
its settlements would be but transitory ; 
that to prevent a similar war, the nations 
of the earth would have to unite into an 
association rather than divide along the 
lines of a Balance of Power; that all nation- 
alities must have freedom or _ self-determin- 
- ation; that the seas must be free and arma- 
ments reduced: that the war was the last 
in which the United States could hope to 
remain neutral and that therefore she was 
vitally interested in the terms of its settle- 
ment and in the formation of such a league 
of nations. 


SECOND TERM 
Thirty-third administration—Democratic. 


Vice President—Thomas R. Marshall. 


Secretary of State— 


Robert Lansing. ; 
Bainbridge Colby. ‘ 


Secretary of the Treasury— 


William Gibbs McAdoo, 
Carter Glass. 
David Franklin Houston. 


Secretary of War— 
Newton Diehl Baker, 


Attorney-General— 
; Thomas W. Gregory. 
A. Mitchell Palmer. 


/ 
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Postmaster-General— 
Albert Sidney Burleson. 


Secretary of the Navy— 
Josephus Daniels. 


Secretary of Interior— 
Franklin Knight Lane. 
John Barton Payne. 

Secretary of Agriculture— 


David Franklin Ilouston, 
Edwin T. Meredith. 


Secretary of Commerce— 


William C. Redfield. 
Joshua W. Alexander. 


Secretary of Labor— 
William Bauchop Wilson. 


Platform—On June 15, 1916, Woodrow 
Wilson was re-nominated by acclamation 
for the Presidency by the Democratic con- 
vention in St. Louis. With little contest 
Thomas R. Marshall was re-nominated for 
vice-president. Mr. Bryan played little 
or no part in the proceedings. The plat- 
form praised the achievements of Mr. Wil- 
son’s first administration, strongly com- 
mending the handling of foreign disputes 
both with Germany and with Mexico. It 
re-affirmed the traditional Democratic tariff 
policy; and in addition, proposed a gov- 
ernment-owned and -operated merchant ma- 
rine. Preparedness, conservation, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, a federal child labor law, 
ultimate independence for the Philippines, 
and a Federal Trade Commission were en- 
dorsed. Woman Suffrage was also endorsed, 
but by state action. 

Opposition—Mr. Roosevelt exerted every 
energy to capture the Republican nomina- 
tion; but the memory of his disruption of 
the Republican Party by the organization 
of the Progressive Party four years pre- 
viously was too fresh in the leaders’ minds 
to allow him success. As soon as the Re- 
publican convention met in Chicago on 
June 7, it was evident that there was a 
strong drift to Charles Evans Hughes, 
formerly governor of New York, and at 
that time on the Supreme Bench of the 
United States—in spite of the American 
tradition that Supreme Court justices should 
play no part in politics, and in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Hughes had recognized that 
tradition by refusing to stir a finger for 
nomination, or even to be quoted in con- 
nection with it. The first ballot gave Mr. 
Hughes 253% votes, Mr. Weeks, 105, Mr. 
Root, 103, Mr. Cummins, 85, Mr. Roosevelt, 
65, and Mr. La Follette, 25. Mr. Hughes 
was nominated on the third. ballot. 


_ The Progressive Party held its conven- 
tion in Chicago _at the same time, and 
nominated Mr. Roosevelt for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Roosevelt, however, declined 
the honor, and advised that the_conven- 
tion endorse the nomination of Mr, Hughes; 
and that_action saw the end of;the Pro- 
gressive Party as an important factor in 
American politics. The Prohibitionists 
nominated J. Frank Hanly; the Socialists, 
Arthur Benson. 


The campaign was fought almost en- 
tirely on the question of the foreign policy 
of the receding administration, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Roosevelt and the other Re- 
publican leaders assailing it as weak, un- 
American, and more likely to plunge the 
country into war than would a more vigor- ~ 
ous assertion of American rights. The 
enactment of the eight-hour law for rail- 
road employees was also denounced by Mr. 
Hughes as a surrender to the labor un- 
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ions; and as a result he made himself popu- 
lar among business men, whereas most of 
the labor vote seemed to be cast for Mr. 
Wilson. 

Re-election.—The first reports of the 
election indicated that the Republicans had 
won a sweeping victory, and that the next 
President of the United States would be 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes. Even on the 
second day after the voters had gone to 
the polls, it seemed that Mr. Wilson had 
been defeated, although it was then evi- 
dent that the result would be close. It 
was not until a week had elapsed that Mr. 
Wilson’s. re-election, by the narrow margin 
of 23 electoral votes, was conceded. The 
East went almost solidly for Mr. Hughes; 
and it was the West, with the scattered 
agricultural districts, which turned the tide 
in Mr. Wilson’s favor. There was every 
evidence that the women voters of the West 
materially helped Mr. Wilson to his vic- 
tory. The deciding state was California, 
where Mr. Wilson’s majority was less than 
4,000 in a vote of 925,000. 
Wilson popular vote was 9,129,606, as com- 
pared with 8,538,221 for Hughes. The Wil- 
son electoral vote was 277 and the Hughes, 
254. The Prohibition vote, 220,506, rep- 
resented a slight increase over that of 
1912, but the Socialist vote, 585,113, was 
only about 65% of the 1912 Socialist vote. 
The Democratic majority in the Senate was 
reduced and the membership of the House 
of Representatives was almost equally di- 
vided politically. 

Mr. Wilson made no change in his Cab- 
inet from the first administration. His 
attention was occupied entirely by the 
crisis with Germany, and his policy re- 
mained uninterrupted, as indicated by his 
eon Second Inaugural Address (page 


War with Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
—Despite the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations on February 3, 1917, the German 
Government made good its threat to use its 
submarines without restrictions, and on 
April 3, 1917, President Wilson asked a 
joint session of Congress, meeting in special 
session, for a declaration of war against 
Germany. After rehearsing the crimes of 
Germany against the United States, he de- 
fined the struggle as not merely one of self- 
defense, but also as one of democracy against 
autocracy. On April 6, a state of war with 
Germany was proclaimed. War with Aus- 
tria-Hungary was proclaimed in the follow- 
ing December. 

The military and naval achievements of 
the United States are outlined in the article 
on World War. The Navy at once cooper- 
ated with the navy of Great Britain in at- 
tacking submarines, laying mines, escorting 
transports; but due to the length of train- 
ing required, the need for shipping, the great 
volume of requisite supplies, as well as 
to the need for a large preponderance in 
strength on the side of the Allies if Ger- 
many was finally to be defeated decisively, 
it was not until the spring of 1918 that 
United States troops began to arrive in 
France in great numbers. Almost at once 
the policy of military conscription was put 
into effect in order to marshal the military 
strength of the country. 

War Agencies. — Revolutionary readjust- 
ments were Be eaapet to mobilize the non- 
military strength of the country, and in 
most fields of. production and distribution of 
war supplies, private enterprise gave way 
_to Government control. S ipping control 
and routing was given to the Shipping 
Board, with the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
- tion in direct charge of building new bot- 
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toms to transport American forces and their 
supplies. A Committee on Public Informa- 
tion was created. The railroads and some 
coastwise steamship lines were taken over 
by the Government, and were administered 
by the Railroad Administration. The prob- 
lem of food conservation, production and al- 
location fell to the Food Administration, 
and the Fuel Administration functioned 
similarly for coal and other fuels. Wheat 
and coal prices were fixed by the Govern- 
ment, 

The express companies were taken over by 
the Government and placed under the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company, administered 
by the Director General of Railroads. The 
telephone, telegraph and cable systems were 
also taken over by the Government and ad- 
ministered through the Postmaster General. 
The War Finance Corporation attended to 
the financing of private firms in essential 
fields in need of such assistance and the 
War Labor Board endeavored to smooth the 
differences between Capital and Labor which 
might lead to strikes and lockouts. 


The industrial mobilization of the coun- 
try’s resources was at first placed under 
the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defence, but ultimately was placed 
in the hands of the War Industries Board. 
Hxports were controlled through an Exports 
Council and finally through the War Trade 
Board, The Food Control Act provided for 
a check upon profiteering in essentials gen- 
erally as well as for the control of all 
agencies concerned with food. The Hspion- 
age Act and the Sedition Act gave authority 
for the suppression of periodicals and news- 
papers, and for the imprisonment of indi- 
viduals, attempting to thwart the country’s 
war program, even by means of criticizing 
adversely the form of government and the 
constitution. The Sabotage Act was aimed 
at the stoppage of the nation’s industries 
by sabotage or conspiracy. 

The production of war material proper, 
such as machine guns and ammunition, was 
supervised by the War Department itself. 
Separate agencies, however, were created 
for the production of aircraft. Control 
over commerce which might accrue, even 
indirectly, to the benefit of the enemy was 
empowered by the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, and property in the United States 
owned by enemy aliens was taken over 
by the.Government and administered or sold 
by the Alien Property Custodian. 


The financing of the war was made pos- 
sible chiefly by five great popular war loans 
agd also by great increases in taxes, espe- 
cially those upon individual and _ corporate 
incdmes. For the dead and wounded, a sys- 
tem of automatic compensation was estab- 
lished to replace the pension grants util- 
ized after former wars, and government in- 
surance up to $10,000 was also opened at 
cost to those in the .military and naval 
services. The welfare of the soldiers and 
sailors was attended to by the Red Cross, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Men’s. Hebrew Association, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army 
and other agencies, for the support of 
which the American peopl@ contributed gen- 
erously. ; 


There were many other agencies created 
to care for the special probleme of the war, 
such as those concerned with the availabil- 
ity of adequate housing for war workers, 
especially those in the shipyards; the en- 
listment, distribution and stabilization of 
labor, especially unskilled labor; the ra- 
tioning of sugar, etc. 
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Domestic Legislation.—The most striking 
legislative enactments oZ the second Wilson 
administration were the amendments to the 
constitution providing for the prohibition 
of the sale and manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages and for the extension of the suf- 
frage to women. The latter amendment was 
achieved largely through the insistence of 
President Wilson. A bill providing for the 
budget system was vetoed by the President. 
With the end of the hostilities of the War, 
the Government quickly abandoned its in- 
terference with production and distribution, 
and most of the control of the war agencies 
over private business came to an end. The 
railroads were returned to their owners 
with the Government guarantee of profits 
continuing six months after their return, 
and with an increase in passenger and 
freight rates granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The size of the war debt 
which had been accumulated permitted but 
a slight reduction in taxation. Foreign-born 
non-citizens who believed in and preached, 
or who belonged to organizations believing 
in or preaching, the use of force in changing 
the form of government were deported. 
During the hostilities of the war, the coun- 
try continued to enjoy unsurpassed prosper- 
ity, but soon after the armistice, a period 
of sharp depression set in and remained until 
the end of the administration. Unemploy- 
ment was extremely wide-spread and distress 
was acute. Wages generally increased until 
this period of depression set in, and it was 
not until the closing months of the admin- 
istration that prices and the cost of liv- 
ing stopped increasing. 

Political Developments.—In the Congress- 
ional elections of 1918, President Wilson 
aroused much hostility by asking for the de- 
feat of the Republican Party, because on the 
whole it had been opposed to the adminis- 
tration during the war, although unquestion- 
ably patriotic in the prosecution of the 
struggle. The voters returned the Republi- 
can. Party to power in Congress, with a 
page majority of two in the Senate 
and of almost fifty in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The administration had become 
unpopular, The combination of a Republican 
Congress and a Democratic President served 
to make the administration barren of not- 
able legislation and administrative achieve- 
ments after the end of the hostilities of the 
World War. In the Northwest, a radical 
agrarian political organization, the Non- 
Partisan League, became powerful. The 
Socialist ‘Party became strong in the elec- 
tions of 1917, but suffered a decline in 
strength in the elections of 1918, largely 
because of its anti-war. attitude and pro- 
gram. The Party was later’ split by the 
secession of those elements endorsing un- 
qualifiedly the program of Bolshevism or 
Communism. 


Foreign Affairs.—Aside from the problems 
of the war and of the resulting peace, the 
foreign policy of the administration was 
notable chiefly for its recognition of the 
special interests of Japan in China, as ex- 
pressed in the so-called Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment; a vigorous ultimatum to Mexico, 
threatening war unless an American con- 
sular agent named Jenkins, who had been 
arrested, was released; the continuation of 
the armed occupation of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo; and the continuation of armed 
intervention in, hostility to, blockade and 
nonrecognition of the Bolshevist govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia, 


The President at the Peace Conference in 
Paris.—In December, 1918, the President of 
the United States of America set sail for 
Europe to participate in the formulation of 
the peace terms which were to end the 
greatest of all wars. He returned to this 
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country toward the end of February in the 
following year, sailing again for France, 
however, in the first week of March. He 
finally returned from his labors in July, 
1918, having been the first President to set 
foot upon Buropean soil during his in- 
cumbeney of Office, 

Germany and her associates in the war 
had surrendered on the basis of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by President Wilson in 
his addresses on the war, and similarly 
those principles had been accepted by the 
associates of the United States as the plat- 
form upon which the peace must be built. 
In particular, the ‘Fourteen Points” 
enunciated by President Wilson in his ad- 
dress to Congress on January 8, 1918, be- 
came a rallying ground for the peace dis- 
cussions. And President Wilson went to 
Europe in the hope and with the intention 
of effecting his program in spite of the 
forces opposed to it. 

It cannot be said that, on the whole, he 
succeeded. Although received in Burope 
with an enthusiasm which showed him en- 
trenched firmly in the hearts of the 
European masses as no other statesman of 
his time, the hatreds of war and the limita- 
tions of national self-seeking were obstacles 
which the President on many occasions 
could not surmount. The cornerstone of 
his policy, a League of Nations, was 
achieved, but with many limitations which 
served to make it of narrower scope than 
had been hoped. For instance, there were 
no effective provisions for a reduction of 
armaments or for the abolition of conscrip- 
tion; decisions of international disputes 
could be reached only by unanimous vote 
of the nine great Powers represented on 
the council of the League; Great Britain 
retained control of the seas; there was no 
provision for an international police force 
nor for an international Stpreme Court, 
etc. Furthermore, in the treaty proper 
there were awards, such as those of the 
Shantung peninsula in China, the -north- 
east Adriatic sea-coast, and the Austrian 
Tyrol, which manifestly violated the prin- 
ciple of nationality. All that was claimed 
for the treaty was that it was the best 
obtainable under the circumstances, that in 
that it would prove the foundation for bet- 
ter things. 


The Defeat of the Peace Treaty—When 
the Treaty of Versailles was submitted to 
the Senate for ratification in the early sum- 
mer of 1919, strong opposition to it arose. 
This was due only partly to personal and 
political opposition to the President, as 
many Republicans were in favor of the 
treaty, especially if certain reservations were 
added. The opposition centred rather 
around the covenant of the League of 
Nations, especially around Article X, 
through fear that it compromised the inde- 
pendent nationalism of the United States 
and involved it in European entanglements 
in which it was not concerned, The Republi- 
can majority in the Senate added many 
reservations to the treaty, reservations 
which President Wilson refused to accept, 
on the ground that they constituted an 
effective nullification of the treaty and a 
repudiation of the purposes for which the 
United States had entered the War, and 


fought it through. 


In addition, there were twelve Senators, 
eleven, Republicans, the so-called Irrecon- 
cilables, opposed to the treaty even as modi- 
fied by the reservations. They effectively 
aroused the country to a similar opposition. 
Although they voted for the reservations 
which had been added to the treaty, the 
voted against it when the vote on’ the ma . 
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fication was finally taken. The Democratic 
supporters of the administration in the Sen- 
ate similarly voted against it, and this 
combined opposition was sufficient to pre- 
vent the treaty from obtaining the two- 
thirds vote necessary for ratification. How- 
ever, a resolution declaring a state of peace 
similarly failed to receive the two-thirds 


are necessary to pass it over the President’s 
veto. 


President Wilson suffered an almost fatal 
attack of paralysis while defending the 
treaty in a coast-to-coast trip, and the clos- 
ing months of his administration passed 
with the head of the nation in a state of 
physical invalidism. 


The extent of continental United States 
was the same as under the administration 
of President Taft. (See Map under Taft, 
William H.) 

Wilson, Woodrow (topics not included 
below will be found in their alpha- 
betical positions in the Encyclo- 
pedie Index): 

Addresses— 

At— 

Baltimore, Md., 8481. 

Boston, 8690. 

Columbus, Ohio, 8784. 

Columbus statue, Genoa, Italy, 
8663. ~ 

Gettysburg, Pa., 7881, 

Guildhall, London, England, 8656. 

Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
8068. 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa,., 7952. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 8024. 

Luncheon of King George, 8655. 

Luncheon of President Poincaré, 
8650. 

Manchester, England, 8658. 

Manhattan Club, 8081. 

Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York City, 8593. 

Mount Vernon, Virginia, 8532. 

Sorbonne, Paris, 8651. 

Before— 

American Bar Association, 7991. 
American Federation of Labor, 
8386. 
American 
8653. 

Associated Press, 8051. 
Chamber of Commerce of United 
States, 8034. 
Confederate veterans, 7948. 
Congress. (See Annual addresses 
and Special addresses.) 
Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion, 8077. ‘ 
Grand Army of the Republic, 
7946, 8073, 8075. ; 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
8661. 
Labor Committee of Council of 
National Defense, 8248. 
Naturalized citizens, 8066. ; 
Naval Academy Graduating 
Class, 7949. 


soldiers in France, 
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Naval Advisory Board, 8076. 

Pan-American Financial Confer- 
ence, 8071. 

Peace Conference at Paris, 8664, 
8665, 8669, 8681. 

Senate. (See Annual addresses 
and Special, addresses.) 


Woman Suffrage Convention, 
8163. 
Y. M. C. A. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
7993. 
On— 
Barry, John, unveiling of statue 
of, 7942. 


Flag Day, 8276. 

Funeral of soldiers and marines 
killed in Mexico, 7939. 

Inauguration, 7868, 8221. 

Jackson Day, 8024. 

Lincoln Birthplace cession to 
War Department, 8160. 
Memorial Day, 8265, 8720. 

Red Cross, 8500. 
Renomination, 8149. 
Addresses to fellow-countrymen on— 
Armistice in World War, first anni- 
versary of, 8803. 
Children in Europe, relief of, 8900. 
Coal production, need for increased, 
8566. ~ 
Democratic Party, victory for, in 
1918 elections, 8627. 
Farm work for boys, 8470. 
Food Conservation, 8379, 8481. 
Independence Day in. war-time, 
8535. 
Labor Day, 8576, 8783. 
Liberty Loans, 8627, 8702. 
Mob spirit, 8556. 
Neutrality in European war, 7978. 
Peace treaty, signing of, $726. 
Pilgrims’ landing, tercentenary' of, 
8861. ; 
Prices, control and fixing of, 8311. 
Red Cross, support for, 8417, 8648. 
Thrift, practise of and purchase of 
securities aimed to further, 8520. 
\war needs and activities, 8249. 
Addressing Congress. (See illustra- 
tions opposite 8096 and 8384.) 
Adrianople, disposition of, 8840. 
Agricultural production, stimulation 
of, needed, 8814, 8886. 
Albania, status of, 8832, 8836, 8838. 
Alien enemies’ departure for Euro- 
pean ports, 8826, 8858. ; 
American Relief Administration re- 
ferred to, 8901. 
Anatolia, disposition. 
territory in, 8916. 
Announcements. (See Statements.) 
Annual addresses and messages to 
Congress, 7906, 8015, 8102, 8183, 
8399, 8627, 8810, 8881. 
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Anti-trust law discussed, 7919, 7916, 
7918, 8040, 8151, 8901. 
Appropriations, system of making, 
8405, 8883, 8885. 
Arabia, boundaries and natural ‘re- 
sources of, 8840, 8841, 8878. 
Armenia, status and needs of, 8381, 
8636, 8679, 8696, 8841, 8853, 8864, 
8866, 8881, 8886, 8909. 
Army (see also Preparedness)— 
Air Service referred to, 8913. 
Chemical Warfare Service referred 
to, 8913. 

Punishments in, fixed, 8892. 

Size of, discussed, 8912. 

War dead of, flags at half-mast 
for, 8874. 

Azerbaijan, independence of, not 
recognized, 8864. 

Baltic States, independence of, not 
recognized, 8863. 

Batum, disposition of and request to 
send armed force to, 8841, 8853. 
Belgium, war debts of, agreement to 
use German bonds to meet, 8913. 

Biography of, 7867. 

Budget system, national, discussed, 
8810, 8846, 8851, 8883. 

Bulgaria, territorial rearrangement 
of, 8840. 

Business interests, attitude toward, 
7871, 8015, 8033, 8037, 8151, 8418, 
8474, 8714, 8771, 8812, 8817, 8886. 

Cabinet of. (See illustration opposite 
7872.) 

Caucasus, unrest in, 8910. 

Children in Europe, relief asked for, 
8900. 

Civil service requirements waived, 
7959, 8175, 8253, 8262, 8376, 8377, 
8700, 8701, 8875. 

Clayton Law discussed, especially 
Section X, 8905. (See also Anti- 
trust -Law.) 

Coal industry, committee to arbitrate 
wage differences in, 8856. 

Cold storage, regulation of, 8770, 
8815, 8886. 

Commerce of United States discussed, 
7873, 8016, 8405, 8424, 8811, 8812, 
8907, 8919. (See also Tariff and 
Merchant Marine.) 

Constantinople— 

American High Commissioner at, 
‘referred to, 8909. 
Disposition of, 8840. 

Corn imports and exports discussed, 

8918. 


Corporations in interstate commerce, 
licenses for, 8771, 8816, 8886. 
Cotton imports and exports discussed, 

8918. 
‘Credit market, Treasury Department 'g 
withdrawal from, 8884. 
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Credit needs of Europe, 8919. 
Crimea, situation in, 8910. 
Currency reform. (See Federal Re- 
serve Banking System, below.) 
Debt, public reduction in, 8884. 
Democracy, mission of, 8882. 
Diplomatic notes. (See Notes.) 
Dyestuffs and chemical industry, pro- 

tection needed for, 8718, 8813, 

8886. 

Economy urged in Government ex- 

penditures, 8019, 8885. 

Efficiency Bureau, jurisdiction over, 

8848. 

Engagement book of, facsimile. of 

page of, 8256. 

Esthonia, independence of, not recog- 

nized, 8863. 

European Relief Council, relief work 

in Europe centred in, 8901. 

European War. (See World War.) 

Excess profits tax discussed, 8716, 
8717, 8811, 8885. 

Executive Orders— 

Airplanes, production and control 
of, 8513. 

Alaskan townsites, 8005, 8171, §300. 

Alien enemies— 

Departures of, for foreign ports, 
8826, 8858. 

Exceptions in classification of, 
8634. 

Listed for International Red 
Cross, 8274. 

Alien Property Custodian’s powers, 
8380, 8462, 8479, 8542, 8543. 

Aliens for civil service positions, 
7959. 

American citizens in Europe, relief 
of, 7961, 7962. 

Army— 

Increase in, 8172. 
Punishments in, 8892. 

Bastile Day,’ 8542, 

Canal Zone, 7903, 7905, 7918, 7919, 
7923, 7930, 7963, 7964, 7966, 7988, 
8140, 8213. : 

Censorship over cables, telephone, 
telegraph, 8254, 8593. 

Civil Service commissions, cooper- 
ation among, 8253. 

Civil Service requirements— 
Established, 8225, 8874. 

Waived, 8175, 8225, 8262, 8276, 
8376, '8377, 8700, 8701. 

Coal prices, 8398. 

Coast Guard, jurisdiction over, 
8782. 

pan ar objectors, rules for, 

Consular reguations amended, 7938, 
8176, 8177, 8275, 8373. 

Council of National Defence em- 
ployees, 8253. 

Customs collection districts, 7989. - 
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Executive Orders (continued)— 


Customs regulations on neutrality 
enforcement, issue of, 7964. 

Deadman’s Island, jurisdiction 
over, 7979. 

Director General of Railroads, coal 
distribution powers of, 8826. 

Draft exemption for Government 
employees, 8320. 

Eight-hour law provisions  sus- 
pended, 8233, 8253, 8360, 8361. 

Elk refuge, land for, 7988. 

Emergency Fleet Corporation 
powers, 8527. 

Espionage Act regulations, 8366, 
8415, 8433, 8520, 8539. 

European food relief distribution, 
8690. 

Explosives, manufacture of, 8378. 

Exports Council, 8300. 

Exports of coin, ete., regulations 
concerning, 8357. 

Flag, sizes and proportions of, &173. 

Flags at half-mast for American 
war dead, 8874. 

Food Administration Grain Corpor- 
ation, 8324, 8529. : 

Forests, national, 7966, 7987, 7989, 
7990, 8005. 

Fuel Administration, 8330, 8800, 
8801. 

Gas experiment station, jurisdiction 
over, 8542. j 

German vessels, possession of, 8805. 

Grain Corporation, United States, 
stock and liquidation of, &857, 
8867. 

Health activities centred in Trea- 
sury Department, 8532. 

Hoboken piers, retention of, 8873. 

Housing program placed under Sec- 
retary of Labor, 8527. 

Income tax returns, inspection of, 
7960. 

Inspectors, foreign, employment of, 
8272. 

Internal Revenue Collection Dis- 
tricts, 8724. 

Law activities of Government cen- 
tred in Justice Department, 8521. 

National Guard dispatched to 
Mexican border, 8130. 

National Research Council, 8496. 

Navy, Secretary of, powers dele- 
gated to, 8326. : 

Netherlands’ vessels, possession of, 
8478. ; 

Nitrate plants, board on location 
of, 8218. 

Panama Canal— 
Gaillard Cut, name of Culebra 

Cut changed to, 8050. 
Opening of, committee for, 7944. 
Organization and administration 
of, 7920, 7923, 7930, 7990, 8557, 


8806, 
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‘ Passports, need for and regula- 


tions concerning, 7966, 7968, 8169, 
8170, 8561. 

Petroleum products’ specifications 
left to Fuel Administration, 8560. 

Philippines, Governor General of, 
to report to Secretary of War, 
8170. 

Profits on food sales, determination 
of, 8398. 

Public . Information Committee, 
appointment of and divisions 
under, 8247, 8426, 8472. 

Requisitioning of foods and feeds, 
8376. 

Sabbath observance in Army and 
Navy, 8433. 

Sea areas, defensive, established 
and regulated, 8234, 8236, 8240, 
8338, 8531. 

Seamen, regulations concerning, 
8091, 8101, 8860. 

Sheep experiment station, 8101. 

Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, powers of, 
8316. 

Ships, foreign-built, American regis- 
try for, granted and denied, 8006, 
8354, : 

Smith Island reservation for birds, 
7959. 

State, Secretary of, flag for, 8887. 

Surveys and Maps Board, 8820. 

Trade Commission, powers and 
records of, 8537, 8901. 

Trading with the Enemy Act, regu- 
lations under, 8366, 8415, 8433, 
8447, 8486. 

Treasury Department— 
Employees of, on defence bodies 

8247. 
Food administration details left 
to, 8351. 

Virgin Islands, administration of 
8319, 8332, 8361, 8426. 

be Department, chief of staff 

ade third in control of, 8362. 

War Industries Board, 8518. 

War Risk Insurance experts, 
appointment of, 7979. 

War Trade Board, change in, 8569. 

War veterans’ reinstatement in 
civil service, 8551, 8700. 

Wheat Director, 8710. 

Wireless telegraph— 

On ocean-going vesséls, 7958. 

Stations, rules for and control of, 
7958, 7960, 7962, 8006, 8215, 
8241, 


Executive power, Congressional en- 


croachments upon, 8845, 8852. 


Exports of 1920 discussed, 8907, 8918. 
aon Loan Act, 7870, 7908, 8028, 


8116. 
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Farmers, needs of, 7870, 7908, 8028, 
8116, 8251, 8405, 8760, 8813, 8814, 
8919. 

Federal Reserve Banking System dis- 
cussed, 7869, 7879, 7908, 8026, 8151. 

Finances discussed, 7980, 8112, 8229, 
8505, 8643, 8716, 8811, 8885. 

Finland, independence of, recognized, 
8866. 

Flags ordered at half-mast for Ameri- 
can war dead, 8874. 

Flour imports and exports discussed, 
8918. 

Food Administration— 

Referred to, 8867. 
Terminated, 8868. 

Georgia, independence of, not recog- 
nized, 8864. 

Germany (see also Notes, below, Ger- 

many and World War)— 
Belgian War debt to be met by 
bonds of, 8913. 

Islands in Pacific formerly belong- 
ing to, disposition of, 8916. 
Haiti, military occupation of, by 
United States, protests against, 

8902. 

How the War Came to America, 8282, 

Inaugurals, 7868, 8221. 

Inauguration of. (See illustration 
opposite 7842.) 

Income tax discussed, 8113, 8505, 
8716, 8717, 8811, 8885. 

Internationale, Third, discussed, 8866. 

Labor discussed, 8184, 8255, 8349, 
8359, 8389, 8576, 8713, 8773, 8783, 
8792, 8816, 8818. (See also Strikes, 
below.) 

Latvia, independence of, not recog- 
nized, 8863. 

League of Nations— 

Covenant of, discussed, 8669-8686, 
8787, 8835, 8849. 
Text of, 8673. 
Need of, diseussed, -8191, 8200, 
8288, 8425, 8596, 8652, 8657, 8659, 
a 8663, 8665, 8722, 8733, 8787, 8822. 

Letters. (See Statements.) 

Liberty loans and bonds discussed, 
8365, 8481, 8490, 8588, 8627, 8702, 
8884, 

Lincoln, Abraham, quoted, 8882. 

Lithuania, independence of, not 
recognized, 8863. 

Mandatory principle in League of 
Nations discussed, 8673, 8793, 8879, 
8915. 

Merchant marine discussed, 8016, 
8018, 8028, 8072, 8108, 8110, 8151, 
8250, 8564, 8642, 8716, 8919.. 

Mesopotamia, disposition and adminis- 
tration of, 8841, 8877. 


Messages to Congress. (See Annual 
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addresses, above and Special ad- 
dresses, below.) 

Mexico, situation in and policy to- 
ward, 7886, 7888, 7892, 7904, 7907, 
7928, 7934, 7936, 8032, 8089, 8090, 
8103, 8131, 8133, 8136, 8140, 8155, 
8756, 8762, 8807, 

Milk, preserved, imports 
ports of, discussed, 8918. 

Natural resources, 
8017, 8029, 8159, 8405. 

Naval ’ policy, 8069, 8085, 8107, 8108, 
8644, 

Notes to— 

Austria-Hungary on— 
Ancona sinking, 8117, 8120, 
Reply to, 8118. 

Armistice proposals, 8603, 8607. 
Replies to, 8603, 8604, 8610. 
Central Powers, on peace medi- 

ation, 8190. 
Reply to, 8193. 
China on armistice, 8625. 
Entente Allies on peace ster 
8190. 
Replies to, 8195, 8196. 
France on— 
Armistice, 8622. 
Blockade of European waters, 
8059. 
Italian-Jugo Slav territorial dis- 
pute, 8830-9. 
Mails, interference with, reply to, 
8165. 
Turkish territory, disposition of, 
8839. 
Germany on— 
‘Armistice, 8604, 8605, 8608, 8611. 
Replies to, 8604, 8605, 8607, 
8610. 

Lusitania sinking, 8062. (See also 
illustration opposite 8192.) 
Modus vivendi with Great Brit- 

ain, 8057. 
Sussex sinking, 8125. 
Reply to, 8127. 
War zone dangers 
States ships, 8055. 
Reply to, 8057. 
Great Britain on— 
Armistice, 8622. 
Blacklisting of American firms, 


and ex- 


8143, 
Reply to, S178 
Blockade of European waters, 
8059. 


Italian-Jugo Slav territorial dis- 
pute, 8830-9. 

Mails, interference with, reply 
to, 8165: 

Mandatories and Mesopotamia, 
administration of, 8877. 

Modus vivendi with Germany, 
8057. 

United States flag, use of, 8056. 

Guatemala on armistice, 8626. 


conservation of, 


to United 


’ 
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Notes to (continued)— 
Italy on— 

Armistice, 8623. 

Polish-Russian situation, 8861. 
Japan, on armistice, 8624, 862: 
League of Nations on — 

Armaments reduction conference, 

8889. 
Armenians and Turks, mediation 
between, 8881. 

Russia, policy toward, 8909. 

Yap, disposition of, 8915. 
Mexico on— 

Bandits, pursuit of, 8131. 

Jenkins, consular agent, release 

of, 8807. 
United States army prisoners in, 
Telease of, 8140. 


United States rights i in, protection © 


of, 8132, 8762. 

Panama on armistice, 8626. 

Pope on peace proposals, 8341. 

Turkey on armistice negotiations, 
8611. 

Peace Conference and Treaties. (See 
Addresses, above; Germany; Tur- 
key; World War.) 

Philippine Islands, policy toward, 
7911, 8017, 8110, 8169, 8887. 

Pictures of, 7872, 7904, 8096, 8384. 

Preparedness discussed and urged, 
8021, 8076, 8084, 8106, 8302. (See 
also illustration opposite 8096.) 

Proclamations— 

Aireraft— , 

Expositions prohibited, 8427. 
Flying of, regulated, 8468. 

Alaskan Railroad coal, disposition 
of, 8570. 

Alien enemies, regulations for, 
8392, 8445, 8491. 

Amnesty and pardon grants con- 
firmed, 8317, 8318. 

Arbitration of claims with South 
and Central American republics, 
7982. P 

Arkansas, unlawful assemblages in, 
8013. 

Austria-Hungary, war with, 8406. 

Birds, migratory, protection of, 
7395, 7986. 

Boy Seout Week, 8708. 

Cable systems, control of, 8630. 

Cabrillo National Monument, 7901. 

Canal Zone, neutrality regulations 
for, 8008, 8266. 

Cape Cod Canal, Government pos- 
session of, 8553. 

Census, Fourteenth, 8802. 

Coal Industry Wages Arbitration 
Commission, 8856. ‘ 

Colorado, domestic violence in, 
7937. 

Copyright, 8479, 8517, 8827, 8842, 
8889. 
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Dinosaur National Monument, 8087, 

Director General of Railroads, 
powers of, 8686, 8828, 8829. 

Draft, registration for, in Conti- 

nental We 8256, 8510, 8567, 
8570; ne, 8303, 8539, 8586; 
Hawaii, 8304, 8586; Porto Rico, 
8302, 8524, 8586. 

Warning against evasion of, 
8269. 

Exports, regulation of, 8309, 8333, 
8355, 8396, 8455. 

Express Companies, control of, 

9 
Relinquished, 8805, 

Fire Prevention Day, 8872. 

Flag Day, 8173. 

Food and Fuel Administrations, 
licensing under, 8322, 8352, 8362 
8383, 8428, 8429, 8443, 8444, 8460, 
8470, 8497, 8499, 8528, 8582, 
8584. 

German insurance companies’ agen- 
cies in United States, 8246, 8314. 

German letters patent, 8269. 

German steamship lines, property 
of, taken over, 8536. 

Germany, war with, 8242. 

Grain in manufacture of non-aleo- 
holic beverages, 8687. 

Hawaii, public lands in, 8541. 

Imports, regulation of, 8395, 8453. 

Jews in Europe, relief of, 8174. 

Liberty Day, 8365, 8490, 8588. 

Malt liquors, manufacture and al- 
coholic content of, 8415, 8583, 
8698. 

Mexico, exports of arms and muni- 
tions to, 7929, 8089, 8756. 

Mothers’ Day, 7941. 

National Guard into federal serv- 
ice, 8306, 8508. 

Near Hast relief, 8636.-: 

Negro Exposition, 8064. 

Netherlands’ vessels, possession of, 
8477. 
eutrality in European war and 

regulations therefor, 7969, 7974, 
7977, 8014, 8065, 8141, 8142. 
Facsimile of, 8160. 

Panama Canal, opening of, 8849. 

Patents and designs, treaty for 
protection of, 7984. 

Prayer, days of, 8007, 8377, 8495. 

Prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
tion, 8688. 

Railroads, federal control of, 2409, 
Relinquished, 8804. 

Red Cross Week, 8264, 8494. 

Roosevelt, ex-President, death of, 
8685. 

Santo Weistaacad end of oceupation 
of, 890 
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Proclamations (continued)— 
Seals and otter, protection of, 7877. 
Shipping, U. S8., elimination of 
foreign interests from, 8564. 
Shipping Board, powers of, 8558. 
Ships in ports of United States, 
8414. 
Special session of Congress, 8709; 
of Senate, 8216, 8911. 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation, 
lands in, 8047. 
Steamship lines, U. S., federal pos- 
session of certain, 8487. 
Sugar dealers’ licenses cancelled, 
8875. 
Telegraph and telephone systems, 
federal possession of, 8551. 
Thanksgiving, 7902, 8012, 8088, 
8182, 8382, 8633, 8801, 8876. 
Trading with the Enemy Act re- 
quirements, 8522. 
Treason and misprision of, 8247. 
Ukrainians, contribution day for 
relief of, 8273. 
Virgin Islands, payment for, 8224. 
War Labor Board, 8485. 
Water transportation, emergency 
in, 8220. 
Wheat prices, 8457, 8577. 
Whitman National Forest, 8219. 
Woman Suffrage Amendment to 
Constitution, 8870. 
Prohibition legislation, attitude to- 
ward, 8305, 8720, 8774, 8799. 
Russia, revolutionary, policy toward, 
8230, 8270, 8299, 8421, 8423, 8424, 
8469, 8483, 8501, 8590, 8592, 8595, 
8819, 8824, 8840, 8858, 8862, 8910. 
Self-determination of nationalities 
discussed, 8202, 8424, 8425, 8450, 
8791, 8837, 8840. 
Special addresses and messages to 
Congress on— 
Anti-trust law changes, 7913. 
Armed neutrality, need for, 8209. 
Armenia, mandate for, 8853. 
Armistice terms of World War, 
8613, 8620. 
Banking system, revision in, 7879. 
Cost of living, 8764. 

Fourteen Points of peace, 8421. 
France, special defensive treaty 
with, 8762. (Text of, 8764.) 
General and admiral, permanent 

ranks of, for J. J. Pershing. P. 
C. March, W. 8. Sims, W. S. Ben- 
son, 8761. 
German ponds for Belgian war debt, 


Germany— 
Diplomatic relations with, sev- 
ered, 8206. 
Mexican note of, confirmed, 8216, 
Submarine warfare of, 8121. 
War with, 8226. 
Legislation, domestic} 8712. 
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Mexico, relations with and situa- 
tion in, 7884, 7934. 

Panama Canal tolls exemption, re- 
peal of act for, 7933. 

Passport control, continuation of, 
8778. 

Peace mission to Paris, expenses 
of, 8780, 8888. 

Peace terms and war aims, 8447. 

Peace treaty with Germany, 8727. 
(Summary of, 8737.) 

Peace without Victory, 8199. 
Reply of Germany to, 8204. 

Railroad strike, threatened, and 
eight-hour day, 8144. 

Railroads, federal control of, 8418. 

Revenue increases, needed, 7980, 
8504. 

Tariff revision, 7871. 

Woman suffrage, 8599. 


Speeches. (See addresses.) 
Statements, announcements and let- 


ters concerning— 

Armed neutrality act, failure of 

Senate to pass, 8217. 

Armenian and Syrian relief, §381. 
Army division sent abroad, 8260. 
Bryan, Secretary of State, resigna- 

tion of, 8417. 

California alien land law, 7875. 
Carpenters’ strike in shipyards, 

8456. 

Coal prices and regulations, 8327, 

8328. 

Coal strike, 8797. 
Congress— 
Failure of, to pass legislation, 
8698. 

Work of, commended, 8000. 
Court-martial legislation, 8493. 
Democratic Party in New Jersey, 

8473. 

Disloyalty of foreign-born citizens, 

8120. 

Draft regulations and inventory, 

8306, 8385. 

Education in war-time, 8586. 
Employment Service, U. S., un- 
skilled Labor to be _ reervited 

only through, 8526. 

European trip, 8649. / 
Exports control during war, 8301, 

8311, 8337. 

Fiume and Adriatic territorial dis- 

pute, 8702, 8705. 

Food control program, 8262. 
Food relief in Europe, appropria- 

tion for, 8684, 8685. 

Free trade, 8629. 
Insurance for army and navy, 

8350. 

Labor, loyalty of, 8349. 
Labor disputes in West, committee 

to investigate, 8359. 
pee ees strike in Bridgeport, 

581, ; 
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Statements (continued)— 
Mexico— 
Arms and munitions shipments 
to, 8090. 
Non-intervention in, 8131. 
Mooney ease, 8635. 
National army, 8352. 


New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, proceedings 
against, 8023. - 


Peace treaty with Germany, ,ratifi- 
eation of, 8821. 

Pershing, General, greetings to, on 
return from France, 8795. 

Philippine Islands, first meeting of 
native assembly in, 8169. 

Poland, recognition of, 8689. 

Policemen’s unions and _ strikes, 
8796. 

Prohibition legislation, 8305, 8774. 

Railroad control by Government, 
8412. 

Railroad shopmen’s demands for in- 
ereased wages, 8775. 

Red Cross, school children urged 
to join, 8358. 

Roosevelt, ex-President, refusal to 
grant army command to, 826]. 
Russia, situation in and policy to- 
ward, 8469, 8589, 8824, $858. 
Santo Domingo, occupation of, 8903. 
Schools’ study of new national 

problems, 8331. ~ 
Shantung peninsula, disposition of, 
8774. 
State banks and federal reserve 
banking system, 8374. 
Suppression of periodicals in war- 
time, 8358. 
Treaty provisions, commercial, re- 
fusal to abrogate, 8871. 
War aims of United States, 8270. 
Wheat prices, 8346, 8580. 
Woman Suffrage, 8375. 
Zionist movement, 8575. 
Strikes discussed, 8456, 8581, 8773, 
8796, 8797, 8819. (See also Labor.) 
Tariff discussed, “7869, 7871, 8030, 
8151, 8158, 8629, 8717, 8718, $811, 
8812, 8917, 8920. 
Taxation. (See Finances and Income 
Tax.) 


Veto messages— 
Appropriation bill, 8845. 
Army, reduction in size of, 8912. 
Budget system, bill for, 8851. 
_. Clayton Act, extension of time for 
Section X of, 8905. 
Daylight Saving Law, repeal of, 
8757, 8760. 
Immigration restriction, 8043. 
Land patent to gun club; 8912. 
Peace resolution, 8849. 
Prohibition enforcement, 8799. 
Tariff bill, 8917. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation act, 8758. 
War Finance Corporation, resump- 
tion of activities of, 8906. 
Woman suffrage discussed, 
8375, 8599, 8639, 8719. 
World War and. (See World War.) 


Wilson’s Creek (Mo.), Battle of.—Dur- 
ing the summer of 1861 Confederate troops 
in large numbers were sent into Missouri 
from Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Gen- 
eral Lyon was stationed at Springfield with 
5,000 Federal troops. The Confederates, 
20,000 strong, advanced in two columns 
under McCulloch and Price. During the 
night of August 9, 1861, Sigel was sent with 
1,500 men to attack the Confederate rear 
nine miles distant, at Wilson’s Creek, while 
Lyon attacked the front. Both attacks were 
repulsed. Sigel lost 5 of his 6 guns and 
more than half of his men. Lyon was killed 
while leading a charge. The Federal loss 
was 1,246 in killed, wounded and missing. 


8163, 


- The Confederate loss was about the same. 


Winchester. (Va.), Battles at.— Winches- 
ter and its vicinity were the scene of 
Several engagements during the War between 
the States. Winchester is in the Shenandoah 
Valley, on the line of the opposing armies 
as they marched and countermarched 
through the valley. An engagement occurred 
at Kernstown, near Winchester, March 28, 
1862, between.detachments of Federals un- 
der the command of Shields and Kimball 
and Confederate detachments under Jack- 
son. In killed, wounded, and missing the 
Federals lost 590 and the Confederates 718. 
Jackson retreated to his main force. 


In May, 1862, the Federals under Bank: 
were posted at Harrisonburg, in the valiey 
Banks was about to be attacked by the 
Confederates under Jackson, when he re. 
tired down the valley to the heights of Win 
chester, where on May 24 he gave battle 
Being assailed on both flanks, he retreatec 
rapidly on the 25th to the north bank o1 
the Potomac, making the distance, about 5 
miles, in forty-eight hours. He was pursued 
by Jackson to a point near Harper’s Ferry. 
Again, on June 15, 1863 the Federals under 
Milroy were encamped near Winchester, 
numbering about 7,000, which force was 
deemed sufficient to hold the place against 
all the Confederates believed to be in the 
valley; but on that day Milroy found him- 
self almost surrounded by the combined 
corps of Longstreet and Ewell. An artillery 
fight was maintained all day and at night 
the divide@ and scattered troops of Milroy 
retreated go the Potomac River, having lost 
4,000 mew, 28 guns, about 300 horses, and 
a large number of wagons. The Confederate 
loss was insignificant. 


A small force of Federals under Averell 
was attacked by the Confederates under 
Early near Winchester on July 12, 1864. 
The Confederates defeated the Federals, who 
lost 3 guns and about 400 men, THarly then 
marched on Chambersburg, Pa. 


In August, 1864, Sheridan took command 
of the Federal army in the Valley, known 
as the Army of the ShenandSah. The Con- 
fecerates under Harly were encamped on the 
west bank of Opequan Creek, covering Win- 
chester. They were attacked on September 
19 Ed Sheridan. The battle began about 10 
A. , and was maintained until nearly 3 
P. M., when the Confederates retreated to 
and beyond Winchester. Sheridan took 2,500 
prisoners and found 2,000 wounded in the 
hospitals at Winchester. The Confederate 
loss was 653 killed, 3,719 wounded, and 618 


Winchester 


missing—a total of 4,990. This is also 


called the battle of Opequan. 
Wines, duty on, discussed, 1131, 1321, 
2127, 2250. 
Winslow, The, disabled in conflict in 
Cardenas Bay, Cuba, 6302, 6316. 
Rescued by the Hudson, 6302. 
Thanks of Congress to officers and 
men of, recommended, 6302. 


Wireless Telegraph—Heinrich Wertz, of 
Karlsruhe, Germany, in 1888 demonstrated 
the existence of electric waves and devised 
means for producing and receiving them. 
Edouard Branly, of Paris, France, in 1900 
brought out a sensitive detector for mani- 
festing the presence of electric waves, to 
which he gave the name _ radio-conductor. 
This was improved and called a coherer by 
Oliver Lodge of Birmingham, Hngland, and 
later perfected and used as a wireless tele- 
graph receptor by William Marconi, of Eng- 
land, who patented it. The first receptor 
tor receiving and indicating electric waves 
was designed by Alexander Popoff, of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, in 1895. Lodge later 
designed a syntonic system for sending and 
receiving, which could be tuned to the same 
period of oscillation by means of inductive 
coils and condensers. The principal sys- 
tems in practical use are the Marconi, the 
Lodge-Muirhead, the Fessenden, the De 
Forest, the Telefunken, the Popp-Branly 
and the Paulson. 

The government station at Arlington, Va., 
has developed a high power transmission 
. range of 3,500 miles, conducting experiments 
in conjunction with the Wiffel Tower in 
Paris. Other high power stations are at 
Belmar, N. J., owned by the Marconi Com- 
pany, and at Sayville, L. I., owned by the 
Telefunken Company, operating direct witb 
Nauen, Germany. 


Wireless Telegraph: 
Lands in Alaska set aside for naval 


radio stations, 8215. 
Neutrality of stations ordered en- 
forced, 7962. 


Ocean-going vessels 
fitted with, 7958. 


Station established in Canal 
7960. 


Stations taken for use of government, 
8006, 8241. 


Wisconsin.—One of the western group of 
states; nickname, ‘“‘The Badger State’’; 
motto, ‘‘Forward.”’ It Nes in the northern 
part of the country, between lat. 42° 27’ 
and 47° north and long. 86° 53’ and 92° 
54’ west, not including islands in Lake 
Superior and Michigan. It is bounded on 
the north by Lake Superior and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, on the northeast and 
. east by the upper peninsula of Michigan 
and Lake Michigan, on the south by Ili- 
nois, and on the west by Iowa and Minne- 
sota (separated mostly by the Mississippi 
and St. Croix Rivers). The area is 56,066 
square miles. Wisconsin is hilly in the 
north and southwest, but elsewhere is gen- 
erally level. It has important agricultural, 
mining, and lumbering interests and exten- 
pve manufactures of flour, machinery, and 
eer. 


Wisconsin was visited as early as 1634 
by Nicollet, La Salle, and French fur tra- 


ordered to be 


Zone, 
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ders, who established a settlement at Green 
Bay in 1639. It was included in the North- 
west Territory till 1800, when it became 
a part of the Indian Territory. In 1809 it 
was included in Illinois Territory, and in 
1818 in Michigan Territory, and in 
1836 it was organized as Wisconsin Terrl- 
tory, and included, besides its present area, 
the territory now embraced in the states 
of Iowa and Minnesota and part of the 
Dakotas. It was admitted to the Union 
May 29, 1848. . 

The 1910 population was 2,343,860. The 
1920 census put it at 2,632,067. In 1910, 
the foreign-born population was 513,000, of 
whom 233,000 were German. In that year, 
43 per cent of the population was urban. 

Latest figures show a school population of 
801,456, with 3,897 schools, an enrollment of 
458,102, an average daily attendance of 
871,494, and a teaching staff of 16,288. 


Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
1910 federal census placed the number of 
farms in the state at 177,127, comprising 
21,060,466 acres, valued, with stock and 
improvements, at $1,413,043,000. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $43.30. 
The 1920 census gave the number of farms 
as 189,196. 


The latest figures show the production 
and value of the principal crops as follows: 


Crop Bushels Value 
Corn ai aiaferere 69,538,000 $90,399,000 
3,537,000a 76,399,000 
. 110,162,000 73,809,000 
33,040,000 26,432,000 
Barley (cove sc we. 25,383,000 23,352,000 
WiDORE he cie.sletere wile 9,837,000 20,166,000 
HYG Gv sels ¢'e"e a rwnee 7,674,000 11,511,000 
Tobacco ........ 65,170,000 19,551,000 


a—tons; b—pounds. 

There is also extensive cultivation of 
fruits. The last annual wool clip amounted 
to 2,685,000 pounds. Latest figures show 
eee | beens oe state; 1,800,000 milch 
cows ; 1,435. other cattle; 716,000 sh ; 
and 2,181,000 swine. Ptah 5! 

The chief mineral output is zine, followed 
by iron ore, pig ifon and stone. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Wisconsin having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 9,104. The amount, of capital in- 
vested was $754,287,000, giving employment 
to 230,273 persons, using material valued 
at $417,415,000, and turning out finished 
goods worth $695,172,000. Salaries and 
wages paid amounted to $149,762,000. 
Wisconsin: 

Act for ee certain works in, 

reasons for applying pocket veto 
to, 2460. . 
Boundary line with Michigan, re- 
. ferred to, 1846. 
onstitution adopted by, transmitted 
i 2359, 2427, ‘ i 
olunteers from, thanks of Presid 
ent 
tendered, 3442, 
Wisconsin River, act regarding improve- 
ment of, vetoed, 4236, 
Witnesses: 
Fees of, referred to, 4730, 4770, 4836 
Protectio Lek inj : : 
n of, from injury, recom- 
mended, 5477. 
Woman Suffrage—The first 
woman to demand the ballot, 


American 
so far 


Woman Suffrage 


known, was Mistress Margaret Brent, of 
Maryland, in 1647. She was heir of Lord 
Calvert, the brother of Lord Baltimore, and 
executor of the estates of both in the 
colony, and, as representation in the Legis- 
lature was based on property, she demanded 
“place and voyce’’—two votes—in that 
body. Her petition was hotly debated for 
Several hours and finally denied. 

The colonial records of Massachusetts 
show that women voted under the Old 
Province Charter from 1691 to 1780 for all 
elective officers. When a constitution was 
adopted they were excluded from a vote for 
Governor and Legislature but retained it for 
other officials. In March, 1776, Mrs. Abigail 
Adams wrote to her husband, John Adains, 
in the Continental Congress asking him to 
remember the ladies in the new code of 
laws, and in 1778, Mrs. Corbin, sister of 


Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, presented’ 


her own petition for the right to vote. The 
Continental Congress left the suffrage to be 
dealt with by the states in their constitu- 
tions and New Jersey was the only one 
which conferred it on women, its constitu- 
tion giving the franchise to ‘‘all inhabitants 
worth $250, ete.’’ In 1790 a revision of 
the election law used the words ‘‘he or she,” 
thus emphasizing the inclusion of women in 
the electorate, but in 1807 the Legislature 
passed an arbitrary act limiting the suf- 
frage to ‘‘white male citizens.’’ This was 
declared to be a usurpation of authority, on 
the ground that the constitution could be 
ehanged only by action of the voters. 


In 1826 Frances Wright, a young Scotch 
woman of beauty, education and wealth, 
came to the United States and ina series of 
lectures was the first to bring the question 
of woman suffrage thus before the public, 
where it met with almost universal derision. 
In 1836 Ernestine L. Rose, daughter of a 
Rabbi in Poland, made a lecture tour of 
America advocating the full enfranchise- 
ment of women and was the first to urge 
them to secure the repeal of laws which 
affected their interests. In the winter of 
1836-7 she circulated a petition in Albany, 
N. Y., for a law that would enable a married 
woman to hold property and could get only 
five signatures, including men and women, 
but she carried these to the Legislature and 
addressed that body in behalf of such a 
law. She kept up this work steadily and 
by 1840 she had associated with her Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Paulina Wright Davis 
and Lucretia Mott. They continued their 
petitions and addresses to the Legislature 
until 1848, when the law extended prop- 
erty rights to married women, and there- 
after they devoted themselves to working 
for the suffrage. 


Margaret Fuller, one of a coterie of think- 
ers in Boston, in her writings and semi- 
public addresses in 1840 demanded political 
rights for women, In 1847 Lucy Stone, just 
graduated from Oberlin College, began 
speaking on woman’s rights. Soon after- 
wards Lucretia Mott published a ‘‘Discourse 
on Woman,’’ in answer to a lecture which 
Richard H. Dana was giving in many cities 
ridiculing the idea of political equality for 
women. 


The first woman suffrage convention in 
the United States was held in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, at Seneca Falls, N. Y¥.,/on the 19th 
and 20th of July, 1848.. It demanded for 
women equal rights with men. James Mott 
presided and addresses were made by Lu- 
eretia Mott and her sister, Martha C, 
Wright, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mary Ann 
McClintock, Frederick Douglass and several 
men prominent in the locality, A declara- 
tion and resolutions were discussed, the 
latter adopted and the former signed by one 
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hundred men and women, some of whom 
withdrew their names when ‘‘the storm of 
ridicule began to break.’’ This declaration 
stated the whole case for woman as compre- 
hensively as it ever has been stated since; 
the resolutions comprised practically every 
demand that ever afterward was made for 
women, and, taken together, they formed a 
remarkable document. 


In 1852 a bona fide woman’s rights con- 
vention, with delegates present from eight 
states and Canada, was held in Syracuse. It 
brought to the front the wonderful galaxy 
of women whose names were henceforth 
connected with this movement, and here 
began its fifty-four years’ leadership by 
Miss Anthony. 


April 19 and 20, 1850, a woman’s rights 
convention. was held in the Second Baptist 
Church of Salem, Ohio. Emily Robinson, 
J. Elizabeth Jones and Josephine S. Griffing 
were three .of the leading spirits. The 
“Memorial to the Constitutional Convention” 


-and the ‘‘Address to the Women of Ohio”’ 


have not been surpassed in eloquence and 
force in the years that have since elapsed. 
It is said that nearly 8,000 signatures to 
the memorial were secured. In 1852 the 
first State Suffrage Association was formed. 
Woman’s rights conventions were held an- 
nually in Ohio thereafter until the approach 
of the civil war. 


In May, 1850, a few women decided to 
eall a convention to discuss exclusively the 
rights of women, and the time and place 
were fixed for Oct. 23 and 24 in Worcester, 
Mass., and from the holding of this con- 
vention the woman’s rights movement may 
be said to have assumed a national aspect. 
Nine states were represented by speakers 
and among these were Garrison, Phillips, 
Pillsbury, Foster, Burleigh, Douglass, Chan- 
ning, Mrs. Mc t, Mrs. Rose, Abbv Kelly, 
Lucy Stone, Antoinette Brown and Dr. Har- 
riot K. Hunt, and letters were read from 
Emerson, Alectt, Whittier, Gerrit Smith, 
Joshua R. Giddings, Mrs. Swisshelm, Blizur 
Wright, Mrs. Stanton and others. Mrs. 
Davis presided A national committee was 
formed, under whose management conven- 
tions were held annually in various cities, 
while the question was always thereafter a 
leading one in Massachusetts. An account 
of this Massachusetts convention in the 
Westminster Review, London, by Mrs. John 
Stuart Mill, marked the beginning of the 
movement for woman suffrage in Great 
Britain. 


In 1850 t constitution of Indiana was 
revised and#he laws for women were liber- 
alized beyond any then existing. <A 
woman’s rights convention took place in 
Dublin, Ind., in October, 1851. Therefore 
these meetings became annual. 


In June, 1852, the first woman’s rights 
convention of Pennsylvania was held in 
West Chester, and was largely under the 
auspices of the Friends, or Quakers, among ~ 
them James and Lucretia Mott. 


From 1852 woman’s rights conventions 
were held in many parts of the country. 
Woman suffrage was slowly gaining ground, 
when the breaking out of the civil war 
banished all other questions from the public 
thought. When the war was ended and the 
women again took up their cause they met 
the vast complication of the rights of the 
emancipated negroes, and were compelled 
even by those who had been their strongest 
supporters to yield their claims to those of 
negro men. 

The civil, legal and political results of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
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national constitution tended still further te 
obscure and hinder the efforts to obtain the 
franchise for women. An Equal Rights As- 
sociation had been formed to promote the 
interests of both negroes and white women, 
but in 1869 the latter were forced to recog- 
nize the necessity for a separate organiza- 
tion and a National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was formed whose sole object was to 
secure an amendment to the national con- 
stitution which should enfranchise women. 
Mrs. Stanton was made president. As there 
was some division of sentiment at_ this 
time, a call was issued by Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe and others for a con- 
vention to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, the fol- 
lowing November, and here the American 
Woman Suffrage Association was formed, 
with Henry Ward Beecher, president. It 
worked principally to obtain the suffrage 
through amendments to state constitutions, 
Both societies held national conventions 
every year thereafter. In 1890 the two bod- 
ies united under the name National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, and since 
then both methods of work have been fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Stanton was elected president 
of the new organization; Miss Anthony, 
vice-president-at-large; Lucy Stone, chair- 
man Executive Committee. In 1892 Mrs. 
Stanton resigned her office because of ad- 
vyancing age; Miss Anthony was elected 
president and the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
vice-president. Miss Anthony resigned the 
presidency in 1900 and Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt was elected to it. In 1904 she 
was succeeded by Miss Shaw. National 
headquarters were opened in 1895. 


Full suffrage to women was yoted by 
states as follows: 


Wyoming ..... 1869 -Oregon4 0412s 1912 
GColoradoien. a+: USOSm Alaska wor seater 1913 
Utah 1896 Montana ...... 1914 
Fdahow. nitrile ss 1896 Nevada ....... 1914 
Washington ...1910 New York..... 1917 
California 1911 Michigan ..... 1918 
ean Sa Sense ieks aa 1912 Oklahoma .....1918 
Arizona ...... 1912 South Dakvta. .1918 


The right to vote in all but state elec- 
tions—that is, Presidential and Municipal 
Suffrage—was granted by states as follows: 

ATI OIS eget aot eta 1913 Nebrask® .....1917 

North Dakota..1917 Tennessee .....1919 


The right to vote in Presidential elections 
was granted as follows: 


Rhode Island..1917 Missouri ...... 1919 
Indiana .....: 1919 Wisconsin 1919 
TOW, Sete saa. 1919 Ohio ......:..1919 
Maine ........ 1919 Vermont 1919 
Minnesota ....1919 Kentucky .... 1920 


In the following states, women were given 
the right to vote in primary elections, 
which in the South are practically equiva- 
lent to the elections themselves : 


Arkansas): crea 1917 Texas 


Women were granted the right to vote 
only in municipal elections by Vermont in 


sate. 


In 1915, equal suffrage was defeated: by 
referendum in New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania; in 1916, in South 
Dakota, West Virginia, Iowa; in 1917, in 
Maine and Ohio. 
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Louisiana (1898) ; Wisconsin (1900); New 
Mexico (1910). 

By 1920, almost 17,000,000 women voters 
were qualified to vote for the President of 
the United States. 


The full right of suffrage was granted by 
foreign nations as follows: 


New Zealand ..1893 Latvia .......,. 1918 
Australias... « 1902 Czecho-Slovakia..1918 
Finland 2). ev 1906 Hungary ....... 1918 
INOL WHY sees 1907 Poland 622.2023 1918 
Teeland. ..cg2.. 1915" Sweden... >. muss 1919 
Denmarke 222% 1915 Germany ....... 1919 
Russia eee ea ss 1917. Holland 2. 320 e. 1919 
Ukraine a.%55, 1917, italy 6 oe ee 1919 
Great Britain!..1918 Servia ......... 1919 
Austria. 22 795- 1918 Luxemburg ..... 1919 
Canadar, <i «ma. 1918 Belgium? ....... 1919 
Esthonia .... 1918 Lithuania ..... 1920 


1 With certain exceptions, for women over 
80. 2For widows who have not re-married 
and for mothers of killed soldiers and 
civilians. 


On many occasions after the Civil War, 
a national amendment to the Constitution 
for equal suffrage was presented to Con- 
gress, coming to a vote for the first time 
in the Senate on January 25, 1887. The 
vote was 16 ayes (all Republicans) and 34 
Nays (11 Republicans and 23 Democrats). 
By March, 1914, the movement had pro- 
gressed to a point where the Senate vote 
was 35 ayes (20 Republicans, 1 Progressive 
and 14 Democrats) and 34 nays (12 Repub- 
licans and 22 Democrats). The first vote in 
the House of Representatives, in 1915, 
showed 174 ayes (88 Republicans and Pro- 
gressives and 86 Democrats) and 204 nays 
(83 Republicans and 171 Democrats). In 
the Presidential campaign of 1916, both par- 
ties declared for equal suffrage by state 
action, but the Republican candidate, Charles 
BH. Hughes, personally advocated the adop- 
tion of the Federal Amendment. 


The effect of the World War (page 8601) 
and the urgings of President Wilson (pages 
8375, 8600, 8639, 8719), as well as the 
success of the equal suffrage movement in 
the various states mentioned above, served 
still further to stimulate opinion favorable 
to the suffrage movement, the chief opposi- 
tion coming from the South, where there 
was fear that a national amendment would 
uve the vote to negro women. On January 

0, 1918, the national (Susan B. Anthony) 
amendment was carried in the House of 
Representatives by_a vote of 274 ayes (165 
Republicans, 104 Democrats, 5 scattered) 
and 136 nays (33 Republicans, 1 Progres- 
sive, 102 Democrats). But the bill was pre- 
vented from coming to a vote in the Senate 
until October 1, 1918, when it was lost by 
a vote of 62 ayes (32 Republicans, 30 Demo- 
crats) and 34 nays (12 Republicans and 22 
Democrats), a two-thirds vote being neces- 
Sary. The Senate again killed the amend- 
sient re February 10, 1919, by a margin of 

e e. 


Finally, on May 21, 1919, the federal 
amendment was passed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 304 ayes (200 Re- 
paar 102 Democrats, 2 scattered) and 

9 nays (19 Republicans and 70 Democrats). 
The Republicans polled 84 per cent of a) 
Membership for the amendment and the 
Democrats, 54 per cent of their membership, 
On June 3, 1919, the amendment was passed 
also bed the Senate by a vote of 56 to 25. 
Count Sy ees airs, the record in the Senate 
was 40 publican and 26 Democratic ayes 
and 9 Republican and 21 Democratic nays.— 
The amendment thereupon was submitted to 
the state legislatures for ratification. The 


~ 
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last (36th) state whose ratification was 
necessary for the adoption of the amendment 
ratified on August 18, 1920, whereupon the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment to the nation- 
al Constitution was declared to be in effect. 
(See page 8870.) The amendment was in 
force at the Presidential elections of 1920. 


With respect to ratification by the various 
states, the following defeated ratification: 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South Car- 
olina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Louis- 
iana, North Carolina, all south of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line. The following states did 
not take action on the ratification of the 
amendment: Connecticut, Florida, Ver- 
mont. 


Woman Suffrage: 
Adoption of, urged, 8375, 8600, 8639, 
8719. 


Amendment to Constitution, proclama- 
tion of, ratification of, 8870. 

Growth of movement for, 8163, 8599. 

World War and, discussed, 8601. 


Woman’s Movement. (See Feminism.) 


Women: 
Employment of, discussed, 6983, 7090. 
Included in provisions against alien 
enemies, 8491. 
Services of, in World War discussed, 
8601, 8639. 


Women in Industry.—F rom _ prehistoric 
down to modern times, a considerable share 
of the labor of the world has been done by 
women; but until the nineteenth century, 
practically all of that labor was done in- 
side the home. With the invention of mod- 
ern machinery, however, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the consequent com- 
ing of the Industrial Revolution in the 
United States in the years surrounding 1825, 
women became an important industrial fac- 
tor in the general industrial work of the 
land. The invention of machinery in the 
first place made inevitable the production 
outside the home of most of the commodities 
which woman had been producing inside 
the home, and thus released her for out- 
side work; and in the second place, the 
division of labor attendant upon machine 
operation brought into existence a number 
of industrial activities which required 
neither great skill nor physical power and 
* persistence. 

The cotton industry in the United States 
was the first which women entered to a 
large extent, although of recent years the 
proportion of women in that industry has 
decreased. In 1831. 68% of the cotton 
operatives were females; in 1860, 62%; in 
1880, 57%; and in 1910, 44%. In all 
textile industries, women formed in 1850 
50% of the operatives: in 1860, 53%; in 
1905, 44%. At the present time, the five 
chief manufacturing industries in which 
women are present in great numbers are 
cotton, clothing, boots and shoes, printing 
and bookmaking, and tobacco. In_ these 
industries in 1905 there were 402,557 male 
and 482,173 female workers. 


The census of 1910 showed that in the 
United States, of females over the age of 
10 gainfully employed, the number was 
8,075,772. The total number of females 
of that age in the country was 34,552,712, 
the ratio of those employed being 23.4%. 
In 1880, the number of females of the age 
of ten and over who were gainfully em- 
ployed was 2,647,157, or 14.7% of those 
at the age. In 1880, the number of men 
employed at that age compared with the 
entire number in the United States at the 
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same age was 78.7%, and in 191 
ay ea only to 81.3%. penta 
he women workers in 1910, 2,62 

were in domestic and personal eran 
1,807,050 in agricultural pursuits; 1,772,- 
095 in manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits ; 1,202,352 in trade and transporta- 
tion; and 673,418 in professional 


4 service. 
The trend of women in industry is ahoen 


by the facts that in the first ab 
in 1910 there were 82144% of ihe hele 
number of women workers and in 1880 
4444%; in the second group, 224% in 
1910 and 2246% in 1880; in the third 
group, 22% in 1910 and 24% in 1880: in 
the fourth group, 15% in 1910 and 2% % 
i san n professional servi 
in 1910 and 6%% in 1880. Whine 
is also instructive to note tha 
gheve five groups the number Ae Saati 
ng in 1910 was in the first group 9% 
of the total number of men working; in 
the second, 86%; in the third, 30%: in 
the fourth, 21%; and in the fifth, 4%: 


In 1910, separate occupations 
were as follows :—Dressmakers, Ce 
laundresses, 520,000; saleswomen, 257,700: 
typists and stenographers, 263,300; book: 
Keepers, 187,000; clerks, 234,250; midwives 
trained and untrained nurses, 185,000; serv. 
ants, 1,309,550; teachers, 478,000; tele- 
phone and telegraph operators, 96,480; mil- 
liners, 122,450; farm laborers, 1,515,425; 
musicians, 84,500; artists, 15,430; actresses. 
12,000; doctors, 9,000; and lawyers, 560. 


In 1880, of all females ten years of age 
and older, 15% were gainfully cmplogen 
n 1890, 174% %; in 1900, 19%: and in 
1910, 283% %. -In Treading these figures, it 
must be remembered that child labor leg- 
islation during these years has been instru- 
mental in removing many children from in- 
dustry so that the proportion of women 
ies aly employed during those 
3 s 
dace ow an even more marked in- 

In 1900, of females between 10 and 13 
8% were gainfully employed; of those be- 
tween 14 and 15, 20% were gainfully em- 
eae ae oe he 16 and 20, 40% 

aintully employed; of those between 
21 and 44, 26% were gainfully employed; 


and of those over 45, 16 i 
employed. % were gainfully 


Of all the women working in 1910, 4 
were between 10 and 13; 544%. between 
14 and 15; 23% between 16 and 20; 52% 
between 21 and 44; and 15%% over 465. 

Investigations show that women in in- 
dustry receive lower wages than men, even 
for similar work; and receive less favorable 
working «semditions, largely because they 
are comparatively unorganized. These facts 
have been instrumental in starting such 
protective legislative measures as the mini- 
mum wage and the eight-hour day, which 
are treated under their own headings. 

The following states by 1921 had no re- 
strictions upon the hours of women’s labor: 
Alabama, Florida, Iowa, Indiana, New Mex- 
ico, West Virginia. 


For the states which set a minimum wage 
for women, see Minimum Wage. 


The following states forbid night work 
for women in most occupations: Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Indiana (factories only), 
Kansas (for stores and factories, by admin- 
istrative order of Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission), Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
York (factories, stores, restaurants, eleva- 
tors, messenger service), Oregon (by ad- 
ministrative order of Industrial Welfare 
Commission, for factories, stores and laun- 
dries), Pennsylvania, South Carolina (stores 
only), Utah, Wisconsin. 


Women in Industry 


The following table shows the number of 
hours’ work per day and per week permitted 
for women in most industrial and mercan- 
tile work in the several states. About one- 
third of the states below permit overtime 
work under abnormal conditions, but the 
recent tendency is toward the abolition of 
this restriction. The asterisk indicates that 
only six days’ work per week is permitted. 


Hours per 


States Day Week 
California*, District of Columbia*, 

POrtomhico; Wbah cera. o%es + 3 8 48 
Colorado, Kansas', Montana, Wash- 

AIP TON Mectara ste syoie! #) vilelets, «1 5/60) 010) ele 8 
North Dakota* .......-+-+---++: 814 48 
Massachusetts* ....+--+-es+-ses 9 48 
TG PA icoar staewiene) aaah et elie Causey esaheners 9 50 
ORS 00). 5 Bw eicOD yaUIOk es O00 8 1/3-9 50-54 


Arkansas*, Maine, Missouri, Ne- 


praska, New York*, Texas.... 9 54 
Arizona, Nevada ....+.+es++se- 8 56 
Michigan, Pennsylvania*, Rhode 

Tsland, New Hampshire? .....- 54 
Delaware*, Wisconsin*® .......-. 10 5D 
Idaho, Oklahoma ......--- aioe ti) <6 
INTAN THOS Lal Mhieaheres es ahem ete LU 54-58 
Connecticut <6 00s 500s ec we ae 10 55-58 
WV ONIN imnrs clelslereielele <iwysm anal suse 10 52-60 
WielTi OL tam aetatebe te cl oy ol alatrene werele esis 10% 56 
MenNeSSee ... 0 ssc ceehesecs sees 10% 57 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 

Maryland, Mississippi, New 

SPO Vo ele cd Oe em ate wis cet cade SpeKe 10 60 
Tilinois, South Dakota, Virginia. ae 
South Carolina ......-+2+-++-e0- 1-12 60 
North Carolina .......--+- Agfa afte 


1t8evyen hours’? work overtime permitted in 
emergency. #1014 hours per day permitted. 
38 hours per day on street railways. 

The following states forbid women’s work 
in mines: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Wirginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

The following states forbid the industrial 
employment of women for a certain period 
before and after child-birth: Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, Ver- 
mont. 


Women, Labor of: 
Discussed, 7090. 
Investigation of, by Department. of 
Commerce and Labor, 6984, 7035. 
In Washington, 6983. 


Wood Pulp should be relieved of tariff 
duty, 7099, 7346. 


Wool.—The poduction, consumption and 
trade in wool in the United States from 
1840 to the latest available figures are given 
in the adjoining table. 


The following table shows the prices of 
fine, medium and coarse washed clothing 
Ohio fleece wool in cents in the eastern mar- 
kets in January of the years indicated : 


Year Fine Medium Coarse 
GOO coger ches viet 35 36 81} 
QOD. GS esisiesls eta 34 35 ‘ 36 a 
MOTO eros feces 36 40 36 
HOTA Bcratotete athens ts 25 30 o7 
1916 32 45 43 

46 Ys 54 
80 90 88 
90 92 85 
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rd eb et Ss hy the world’s annual 
I ction of wool normally averages about 
2,800,000,000 pounds, of which 570,000,000 
pounds come from Australia, 400,000,000 
from South America, 380,000,000 from Rus- 
sia and 300,000,000 from the United States. 


In_ a recent year, imports of wool into 
the United States from chief countries were 
as follows: 


UNMANUFACTURED 


ie Pounds Value 
England Sepiren oe 14,341,341 $10,310,469 
Cannida yin .meeree 12,066,657 : 7,875,206 
Argentina ee Pee 118,854,446 54,776,604 
Chile ei ha ees 11,959,417 5,685,451 
Uruguay Sanitegn ee 49,931,366 27,147,910 
ATISET ANA ahic Saag 46,034,615 26,684,888 
New Zealand .... 14234386 — 7/540,256 
British S. Africa. 51,466,180 25,059.38 
Dota vc Theres 334,099,538 $171,288,562 
Combing, total .... 7,734,081 $4,583,522 


Hair of Angora Goat, Alpaca, ete.— 


Turkey in Europe. 1,631,804 810 
Pert gun honke _-+s 11046,172 : S19/311 
British §. Africa. 3,976,677 2,072,247 
OCH 56 Besant 7,110,891 $3,994,056 
Carpet— 
Turkey in Europe. 2,931,914 963,07 
Bngland™ wetiie oe 12/396/661 Cienais 
Heotland: “Wate a. he 6,648,199 2,216,508 
Argentina ....... 14,045,112 5,982'972 
Chile Paa5 sale ee - 13,274,457 5,976,919 
Uruguay 206. acc 7,030,790 4,002,746 
China sree Das ee 9,813,744 9,656,721 
British S. Africa.. 2,386,257 1,055,570 
Potalo we ce ae 96,948,324 $34,898,361 
MANUFACTURED 
TopsssTotaly Seve ss 980,914 $1,207,937 
Carpets, carpeting, 
Ota 8 Stale eke 384,807 $2,993,328 
All other manufactured 78,001 $ 341,270 
Worsteds? stokes sacs 311,050 $1,101,024 
558,790 sq. yards. 
Woolens— 
England .. : 
Scotland aes 
Ireland .. 323/975 
Dota eonweraeeiere 1,842,042 $4,454,02 
2,506,382 sq. yards. : 
Cloth of Angora goat, 
alpaca, etc. Total*.. *140,980 *$356,582 
Dress Goods, women’s 
& children’s, Total* *310,413 *$884,886 


1,056,687 sq. yards. 


— — —————______., 


Camels’ Hair Press 


Cloths: @iicmerita cere 22,673  *$29,823 
Rags & other waste* *4,321,589 *$3,956,575 
Wearing Apparel* a6 Bee ee ¥$2,998, 135 
Varn Dotal*aaneee “*468,650 ~*$989,134 


All other manufactures of wool $934,284 


*Chiefly from England. 


| Wool 
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PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTATION OF WOOL, 


[Sources: Production, 1896-1913, reports of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, Boston; other years, reports of the Department of Agriculture. ] 


: Total con- 

Z Exports Domestic Exports Poreign sumption, 
Period Produe- of retained for Imports of retained for | domestic 

tion domestie consump- foreign consump- and 

tion tion foreign 

Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
COU ann auras 35,802,114 |....... £2. 2. || 35j802,114 9,898,740 85,528 9,813,212 | 45,615,326 
SSE ae eee 52,516,959 35,898 | 52,481,061 18,695,294 |............| 18,695,294 71,176,355 
ESCO Teles oo! sates 60,264,913 1,055,928 | 59,208,985 26,282,955 157,064 | 26,125,891 85,334,876 
1862-70*.......... 142,888,889 507,442 | 142,381,447 | 53,138,126 918,949 | 52,219,177 194,600,624 
IST1S80F octet 186,275,000 152,303 | 186,122,697 68,030,280 3,938,616 | 64,091,664 250,214 361 
1881-0085. inns 0s 280,700,000 115,025 | 280,584,975 | 93,194,903 4,294,346 | 88,900,557 | 369,485,532 
BBGH feo | sressiatete dis 285,000,000 291,922 | 284,708,078 | 129,303,648 2,638,123 | 126,665,525 | 411,373,603 
TRG2 5. Sakon obs 294,000,000 202,456 | 293,797,544 | 148,670,652 3,007,563 | 145,663,089 | 439,460,633 
THOS ce. aE he. 303,153,000 91,858 | 303,061,142 | 172,433,838 4,218,637 | 168,215,201 | 471,276,343 
1804 SA ews 298,057,384 520,247 | 297,537,137 | 55,152,585 5,977,407 | 49,175,178 | 346,712,315 
1O0b oe cuck canes 309,748,000 4,279,109 | 305,468,891 | 206,033,906 2,343,081 | 203,690,825 | 509,159,716 
FOOGHE Wades. 272,474,708 6,945,981 | 265,528,727 | 230,911,473 6,026,236 | 224,885,237 | 490,413,964 
| AO et See Se are 259,153,251 §,271,535 | 253,881,716 | 350,852,026 3,427,834 | 347,424,192 | 601,305,908 
TBOBS ih. ie vanes 266,720,684 121,139 | 266,599,545 | 132,795,202 2,504,832 | 130,290,370 | 396,889,915 
18090 ESA As.00s,- 272,191,330 1,683,419 | 270,507,911 76,736,209 12,412,916 | 64,323,293 | 334,831,204 
ALT SRO E ome. as ee 288,636,621 2,200,309 | 286,436,312 | 155,928,455 5,702,251 | 150,226,204 | 436,662,516 
| COE Sais aero 302,502,328 199,565 | 302,302,763 | 103,583,505 3,590,502 | 99,993,003 | 402,295,766 
Ps ee atata ve Sete 316,341,032 123,278 | 316,217,754 | 166,576,966 3,104,663 | 163,472,303 | 479,690,057 
MOOS mn td wave oa. 287,450,000 518,919 | 286,931,081 | 177,137,796 2,992,995 | 174,144,801 | 461,075,882 
POOL TA cons woe = hos 291,783,032 319,750 | 291,463,282 | 173,742,834 2,863,053 | 170,879,781 | 462,343,063 
ROOD cinco teisin see 295,488,438 123,951 | 295,364,487 | 249,135,746 2,437,697 | 246,698,049 | 542,062,536 
ROOD E+ dharak an: 298,915,130 192,481 | 298,722,649 | 201,688,668 5,450,378 | 196,238,290 | 494,960,939 
ROOTS iote Sienh eve Sa 298,294,750 214,840 | 298,079,910 | 203,847,545 3,231,908 | 200,615,637 | 498,695,547 
ROO Rae  asittontets, fas 311,138,321 182,458 | 310,955,863 | 125,980,524 5,684,357 | 120,296,167 | 431,252,030 
TOY Se seh ene 328,110,749 28,376 | 328,082,373 | 266,409,304 3,495,599 | 262,918,705 | 590,996,078 
OU Sractaseare ae 321,362,750 47,520 | 321,315,230 | 263,928,232 4,007,953 | 259,920,279 | 581,235,509 
1) ES ae errr ee SES 547000) | atc oateess s5- > 318,547,900 | 137,647,641 8,205,699 | 129,441,942 | 447,989,842 
see ae 504,043 40041. cecar 60% 304,043,400 | 193,400,713 1,719,870 | 191,680,843 | 495,724,243 
NOTA ote sta «gis 296,175,300 770,471 | 295,404,829 | 195,293,255 4,432,404 | 190,860,851 | 486,265,680 
DOE eo hioe tnt hods 290,192,000 335,348 | 289,856,652 | 247,648,869 1,204,835 } 246,444,034 | 536;300,686 
SOND. Oise so Acce 288,777,000 8,158,300 | 280,618,700 | 308,083,429 7,259,934 | 300,823,495 | 581,442,195 
NPAC A Soca fy sis fous vs 288,490,000 4,418,915 | 234,071,085 | 534,828,012 1,803,570 | 533,024,452 | 817,095,573 
AOU oye caces, ess 2 281,892,000 2,148,350 | 279,743,650 | 372,372,218 1,830,374 | 370,541,844 | 650,285,494 
OT ee 298,870,000 993,143 | 297,876,857 | 379,129,934 1,046,866 | 378,083,068 | 677,010,925 
CLUE eee 307,459,000 545,663 | 306,913,337 | 422,414,983 605,372 | 421,809,611 | 728,722,948 
LS a ae 302,207,000 6,890,669 | 252,416,331 | 259,617,641 | 13,261,441 | 412,316,597 | 664,733,928 


*Average for period. 


**Preliminary figures 


subject to, revision. 


The following table gives a summary of the wool manufacturing business in the United 
States as shown by the last federal census of manufactures: 


Establishments Engaged Chiefly in Manufacturing 


Woolen Worsted Car pets Felt Wool-Felt 
Total Goods Goods and Rugs Goods Goods 
Number Establishments 979 501 298 97 53 30 
Persons Engaged...... 203,716 51,631 113,059 33,101 4,553 1,372 
apicalee .tyen oe scse ee = . $497,699,293 $107,871,742 $281,780,336 $85,153,828 $20,824,048 $2,608,839 
Salaries and Wages..... 108,009,668 27,726,892 58,772,968 17,589,293 8,173,384 747,131 
Cost of Materials...... 298,063,498 63,696,042 182,800,624 42,280,223 8,308,270 978,339 
Value of Product...... 464,249,813 103,815,905 275,668,474 69,128,185 13,692,765 1,944,484 


The leading states in the industry are 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, the former 
employing 30144% of the wage-earners and 
the latter state, 17%%. Rhode Island, 
New York and New Jersey rank next. 


The total number of wage-earners in the 
industry is about evenly divided poetween 
male and female. About 24% of the wage- 
earners are weavers and 10144%, spinners. 


As to ownership, 66% of the establish- 
ments were corporations, 18% owned by _in- 
dividuals and 16% by other forms. But 
the corporations employed 86% of the wage- 
earners and produced 85% of the total 
value of the product of the industry. 


There were 100 establishments with *an- 
nual products valued above $1,000,000, and 


541 with annual products valued at between 
$800,000 and $1,000,000. 


There were 34 establishments employing 
more than 1,000 wage-earners, 30 between 
500 and 1,000; 99 between 250 and 500, 
and 267 between 100 and 258. 


Among the materials used in woof manu- 
facturing in the report year were 278,000,000 
Ibs. of domestic wool, 225,000,000 Ibs. 
of imported wool, 44,000,000 lbs. of hair 
(6,600,000 of alpaca, camel and vicuna; 
and 9,375,000 of mohair), 35,000,000 lbs. 
of cotton, 62,000,000 lbs. of rags and clip- 
pings, 30,000,000 lbs. of recovered wool fibre, 
50,000,000 Ibs. of waste and noils, 29,000,000 
Ibs. of purchased tops, 215,000,000 Ibs. of 
purchased yarns. 
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The following table shows the value of the various kinds of goods manufactured in 


the year covered by the report: 


Woolen Worsted Car pet Felt Fool 
Goods Goods and Rug Goods Hat 
Total Industry Industry Industry Industry Industry 
Total Value......... $464,249,813 $103,815,905 $275,668,474 $69,128,185 $13,692,765 $1,944,484 
Woven Goods, Personal 
Wear. enienicre 254,478,149 77,000,909 177,436,126 31,972 Qp142: \octaaaten els 
Carpets and Rugs..... 64,683,322 ......-.+.  seeeeeeees B4,6835;822. 9 t.s Bien bron) pine loiss re 
Blankets, Upholst, etc.. 17,743,927 14,226,703 2,057,771 1,053,125 406,328 0.5500 ae . 
HeltiGoods thetsreustessters 0.8 13,372,340 200 GLE wie wae hws oy 1 sins ee aiety 13,094,829" Alves siete ais 
Wool-Felt Hats....... [KEY MPRA OOS o Gk OSactacnuy “aU MOsosmac 1,777,225 
SYCATIS We cee Ronscens e760 6.0% 86,705,240 9,255,625 76,616,590 811,025 22,000) 8c .cerestest ts 
Waste and Noils...... 10,412,780 256,399 9,883,798 225,344 44,751 2,528 
All Other Products.... 11,583,447 2,219,608 6,816,763 2,320,236 88,270 138,570 
Contract Work. ...... 3,493,383 579,210 2,857,426 3,161 27,445 26,141 


The production of wool in a recent year 
was as follows: 


Weight 

Each Production 

State Fleeces Fleece (pounds) 
Alabama ..... 106,000 3.3 350,000 
Arizona ...... 897,000 6.5 5,831,000 
Arkansas ..... 78,000 4.5 50,000 
California .... 1,740,000 7.0 12,180,000 
Colorado ..... 1,378,000 6.4 8,820,000 
Connecticut 14,000 5.5 75,000 
Delaware 5,000 5.8 31,000 
Vor clagrercr terete 127,000 2.8 355,000 
GeOrgiai: scien. 157,000 2.9 455,000 
daho Auen ike 1,980,000 7.6 15,000,000 
Job OKO), Bs Go 490,000 7.9 3,855,000 
Indiana 2..2).% 619,000 7.0 4,332,000 
ROWS hier aiheclere 633,000 7.7 4,875,000 
Kansas eres: 190,000 7.6 1,450,000 
Kentucky 619,000 4.8 2,969,000 
Louisiana .... 156,000 3.6 560,000 
Maine §.. 08... 126,000 6.6 833,000 
Maryland .... 126,000 6.0 758,000 
Massachusetts. 18,000 . 6.5 119,000 
Michigan . 1,107,000 7.4 8,192,000 
Minnesota .... 380,000 7.8 2,964,000 
Mississippi ... 149,000 3.3 491,000 
Missouri 25.-2- 684,000 7.0 4,810,000 
Montana ..... 3,425,000 7.6 28,342,000 
Nebraska ..... 256,000 7.5 1,922,000 
Nevada ...... 1,438,000 7.3 10,200,000 
New Hampshire 27,000 6.7 183,000 
New Jersey ... 15,000 5.2 80,000 
New Mexico 3,176,000 5.8 18,422,000 
New York .. 517,000 6.8 3,514,000 
North Carolina. 145,000 3.8 553,000 
North Dakota.. 192,000 7.4 1,418,000 
ObIO Ps seek 1,886,000 7.4 13,923,000 
Oklahoma ..... 77,000 6.5 ,000 
Oregons oe. 1,610,000 8.2 13,200,000 
Pennsylvania... 650,000 6.5 4,225,000 
Rhode Island.. 4,000 6.2 24,000 
South Carolina. 24,000 4.0 95,000 
South Dakota.. 512,000 7.3 3,738,000 
Tennessee .... 423,000 4.2 1,776,000 
Texas ....... 1,485,000 7.0 10,045,000 
UE ie ejesere sien 2,053,000 7.6 15,600,000 
‘Vermont .... 80,000 7.3 597,000 
Virginia ne 450,000 4.6 1,862,000 
Washington . 594,000 8.4 4,988,000 
West Virginia. 540,000 5.0 2,695,000 
- Wisconsin .... 334,000 7.9 2,636,000 
Wyoming . 3,705,000 8.2 30,380,000 
SOLA ater. ats 35,347,000 6.95 245,573,000 
Pulled wool set owes ee Bie 40,000,000 


‘Total product. ........ «-, 285,573,000 


Wool and Woolen Goods, tariff on, dis 
cussed by President— 


Grant, 4248. 

Jackson, 1247. : 

Taft, 7402, 7618, 7623, 7677, 7680, 
7745. 

Wilson, 8918. 


Worcester vs. Georgia.—An important Su- 


preme Court case involving the right of 
individual States to make laws at variance 
with treaties made by the Government of 
the United States. Samuel A. Worcester 
was a missionary among the Cherokees. In 
1831 he was arrested by officers of the 
State of Georgia, tried, and sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment for living among 
the Indians in violation of an act of the 
State legislature which forbade any white 
person to reside among the Indians without 
a license from the governor of the State 
or some one authorized to issue it. Worces- 
ter pleaded authorization by the President 
and by the Cherokees, also the unconsti- 
tutionality of the act itself. By a writ of 
error the case was brought before the 
United States Supreme Court. That tribu- 
nal reversed the decision of the State court 
and rendered judgment in favor of Worces- 
ter on the ground that the Georgia act, 
being repugnant to the Constitution, to the 
treaties made by the United States with 
the Cherokees, and to the laws of Con- 
gress in execution thereof, was unconstitu- 
tional and void. It was held that .the 
treaties and laws of the United States con- 
template the Indian territory as completely 
separated from that of the States, and 
abate that all intercourse with the In- 
ians shall be carried on by the Government 
of the Union. : 


Workers’ International Industrial Un- 
jon. (See Industrial Workers of the 
World.) 

Workmen’s Compensation (See also 

Employers’ Liability) : 
Act, urged, 7810. 

Conference on, appropriation asked 
for, 7542, 
World Court, establishment of, long the 

hope of America, 8285. 

World’s Columbian Commission: 


Reports of, deposited in State De- 
partment, 6181. 


World’s Columbian 


Reports of, transmitted, 5567, 5669, 
5769. 


World’s Columbian Exposition —The 
idea of celebrating by an exposition the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus was conceived during the 
progress of the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. The project was 
widely discussed and met with general 
favor, New York, Washington, St. Louis, 
and Chicago competing for the site. In 
February, 1890, Congress authorized the 
holding of the exposition and designated 
Chicago as the place. A company had al- 
ready been organized, with a capital of $5,- 
000,000, for holding the fair. 


President Cleveland appointed an official 
board of managers, and at the close of the 
fair a full report was filed in the State De- 
partment. 


The buildings were dedicated Oct. 21, 
1892, just 400 years after the landing of 
Columbus. Owing to the magnitude of the 
enterprise the exposition did not open un- 
til May 1 following, remaining open till 
the 30th of the following October. It sur- 
passed all previous world’s fairs in every 
respect except in point of attendance, in 
which it fell below that of the Paris [y- 
position of 1889 only. Jackson Park and 
the Midway Plaisance, the site of the ex- 
position, covered 633 acres of land on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, and of this about 
190 acres were under roof. The twenty- 
eight main exposition buildings occupied 
142% acres, the remainder being covered by 
state and foreign buildings and concessions. 
The building devoted to the exhibition of 
manufactures and liberal arts was the lar- 
gest in the world. It measured 1,687 by 
787 feet and covered 30% acres. The cen- 
tral hall, 1.280 by 380 feet. was open to 
the roof, a distance of 237.6 feet, without 
a supporting column. ‘There were eleven 
acres of skylight and forty car-loads of 
glass in the roof. and it required 7.000.000 
feet of lumber and five car-loads of nails 
to lay the floor. The buildings were paint- 
ed by spraying machines and covered with 
a composition resembling marble, which 
gave the fair the name of the ‘‘White City.” 


Fifty-two foreign countries officially par- 
ticipated in the exposition in response 
to President MHarrison’s proclamation of 
Dec. 24, 1890, inviting ‘‘all the nations of 
the earth to take part in the commemora- 
tion of an event that is preeminent in hu- 
man history and of lasting interest to 
mankind.” (Page 5575.) The United States 
Government appropriations amounted to $6,- 
000,000. There were in all 65,422 ex- 
hibitors, 27,529,400 admissions, and the re- 
ceipts amounted to $14,117,332, exceeding 
the expenditures by nearly $2,000,000. 


See illustration opposite 5231. 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago: 
Board of management of Government 
exhibit designated, 5833. 

Chinese artisans, admission of, to, 
temporarily, recommended, 5622. 
Military encampment to be held dur- 

ing, discussed, 5669. 
Proclamation respecting opening of, 
5575. 
Proposition to observe four hun- 
. dredth anniversary of discovery of 
America by opening of, discussed, 
5487. 
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Referred to, 5622. 
Reports of— 
Deposited 
6181. 
Discussed and recommendations re- 

pond 5567, 5669, 5765, 5769, 


in State Department, 


Resolution of International American 
Conference regarding, 5512. 


World’s Fair. (See World’s Columbian 
Exposition. ) 

World’s Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition at New Orleans, 
4773, 4802, 4804, 4863, 4923. 

Board on behalf of Executive Depart- 
ments designated, 4815, 4817, 
Also placed in charge of Cincinnati 
and Louisville expositions, 4819. 
Instructions to, 4819, 4820. 
Proclamation regarding, 4746. 


Report of board of managers of, re- 
ferred to, 4953. 


World War: —A quite unbiased, neutral and 
and detached history of the greatest armed 
conflict in the history of all civilization 
must wait for calmer days than _ these. 
Belligerent nations are naturally prejudiced 
in their interpretation of events, and when 
most mankind has been at war, even neutral 
nations have their sympathies. Moreover, 
many of the facts necessary to a complete 
understanding of the developments of the 
holocaust will not be disclosed until many 
months after peace will have been signed ; 
and a contemporary chronicler can merely 
record events as they occurred. 


Whatever be the final verdict of history 
upon the causes which produced the holo- 
caust, however, one fact stands indisput- 
ably clear. The war was in no sense an 
isolated phenomenon, but had its roots in 
the previous relations between the various 
European states. Indeed, as one surveys 
the diplomatic history of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, one must ask one- 
self if the partition of Europe into two 
hostile camps delicately balanced on a 
vague and complicated theory of the _ bal- 
ance of power could have resulted other- 
wise than in war. 


PEE ROOTS: OF THE WARS 


The outstanding feature of European his- 
tory of the last seventy-five years is the 
remarkable growth and increase of power 
of the German empire. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Germany was but 
an unintegrated conglomeration of petty 
kingdoms and principalities, most of which 
were still in medieval conditions. The rise 
of Prussia under the Fredericks, together 
with their remarkable ability both to wage 
war and to form national federations, was 
the medium which conceived® and finally 
gave birth to modern Germany. 


The strength of this newest and most vi- 
rile of the European countries was indicated 
when it proceeded to annihilate Denmark 
in 1864; and was plainly shown when it 
completely defeated Austria in 1866, and 
aved the way for that domination of the 

apsburg kingdom which has continued un- 
til the present day. But even the best 
informed statesmen of Hurope rubbed their 
eyes in astonishment at the rapidity and 


World War 
the ease with which Prussia brought France 
to her knees in 1870. After that time, 


there was no nation which would have de- 


nied that; Germany was dominating all 
Europe. 
Bismarck foresaw that France would 


never forget or forgive his annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine; and the foundation 
of his diplomacy lay in the absolute isola- 
tion of France. (It was a bitter disap- 
pointment to him that France was able to 
pay promptly the enormous imdemnity 
which he had laid upon her.) By a series 
of negotiations which have probably never 
been equalled for astuteness, he succeeded 
in arranging alliances with every . country 
which might possibly unite with France 
against him. 


Despite the humiliation of Austria by 
Germany in 1866, Bismarck played upon 
her fear of Russia sufficiently to consum- 
mate an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Austria. He then played upon Rus- 
sia’s conflicting interests with Austria in 
the Balkans and probably upon her possi- 
ble rivalry with England in the Hast to 
conclude a similar alliance with Russia. 
Italy and Austria were at loggerheads about 
the “Irredenta,’’ and the rising threat of 
the Catholic party in France filled Italy 
with uneasiness; so that Germany was able 
to conclude an alliance with Italy in re- 
turn for protection against France and Aus- 
tria. England had no interests upon the 
Continent; and as Germany had not yet 
challenged her commercial supremacy and 
had not even thought of colonial expan- 
sion, England presented no problem. 


The leadership of Germany was well 
shown at the Congress of Berlin, in 1878, 
called to adjust the results of Russo-Turk- 
ish war. The various nations there repre- 
sented took the law practically as Bis- 
marck laid it down to them. : 


When William II, the present German 
emperor, came to the throne in 1888, how- 
ever, he soon evinced impatience with the 
aged Chancellor, and in 1890, “dropped the 
pilot” altogether. Soon afterwards, the 
system of protection which Bismarck had 
devised for Germany began to fall apart. 

Russia’s interests in the Balkans and 
her desire for Constantinople could hardly 
be reconciled with Austria’s interests; and 
Germany no longer had been able to keep 
both of them on her string. William chose 
to retain Austria; and as Russia was sadly 
in need of the funds which frugal and 
therefore prosperous France could lend her 
for ber internal improvements, an offensive 
and defensive alliance between France and 
Russia resulted. Moreover, Italian bitter- 
ness against Austria could no longer be 
restrained, and as France soon disestab- 
lished Church and state, and thereby re- 
moved the danger of the Catholic animus 
against Italy, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Italy let it be known secretly 
to Germany that she could not be counted 
upon in the plans of that latter country, 
although publicly the ‘‘Triple Alliance’’ be- 
tween Germany, Austria and Italy seemed 
to be firm. ; 


Moreover, with the beginning of the 
twentieth century, German efficiency had 
begun to undermine England’s industrial 
supremacy, and the commercial competi- 
tion between the two countries became bit- 
ter. Probably to develop new fields for her 
marvelous factories, Germany also began 
to lay plans for colonial expansion, and 
England awoke with a start to the danger 
presented by her isolation. The contem- 
plated German railroad to Bagdad menaced 
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the road to India, and England came eager- 
ly into an “entente’’ with France and Rus- 
sia. - 

Nevertheless, Germany was still all-pow- 
erful in European diplomacy. In 1904, she 
demanded the retirement of the French for- 
eign minister, the able and anti-German 
Deleassé, and despite the utter humiliation 
involved, France did not see her way clear 
to resist the demand, although she defeated 
Germany in the diplomatic conference fol- 
lowing the Morocean troubles in. 1905. 
Moreover, Russia’s prestige was sadly di- 
minished as a result of her defeat by 
Japan. In 1908, Germany again dominated 
when she supported Austria in the latter 
country’s absorption of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, when the Entente again felt itself 
too weak to resist. 


It was in 1911, as a result of the Agadir 
dispute concerning Morocco, that Germany’s 
challenge was met by France, supported by 
England and Russia. Germany’s demands 
were refused, and for a period war hung 
almost by a hair. But Germany did not 
risk it, and for the first time in more than 
forty years she could not dominate. 


In September, 1911, Italy, despite pressure 
from Germany, opened war against Turkey 
in order to annex the Turkish colony of 
Tripoli, on the south shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. Italy, however, met with great 
difficulties in her attack, until the Balkan 
states seized, in October, 1912, the oppor- 
tunity also to open war upon Turkey and 
thus compelled Turkey to end the Turco- 
Italian War by granting Tripoli to Italy. 


The Balkan states uniting to drive Tur- 
key from Europe were Greece, Servia, Bul- 
garia and Montenegro, Roumania remaining 
aloof. In surprisingly short order, they re- 
duced Turkey to her knees and prepared to 
share the territorial spoils of this First 
Balkan War. But the great Powers refused 
to permit Albania, which had been assigned 
to Servia, to become part of a greater Ser- 
via, lest both Austro-Hungarian and Italian 
aspirations along the Adriatic be balked. 
Servia thereupon demanded, as recompense, 
territory assigned to Bulgaria in Macedonia 
and inhabited chiefly by Bulgars; Bulgaria 
refused to yield it; the resulting disputes 
became acrimonious; Greece and Monte- 
negro supported Servia; whereupon Bul- 
garia declared war upon this trio of her 
opponents in June, 1913. At this moment, 
however, both Roumania and Turkey at- 
tacked Bulgaria, in the hope of profiting by 
her downfall; and Bulgaria, helpless against 
such a combination, was forced to conclude 
the Second Balkan War by suing for peace 
in July, 1913. 


But Turkey was the ally of Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary had long supported Bul- 
garia, against the opposition of Russia, who 
had long supported Servia. Therefore the 
camp led by Germany had once more suf- 
fered a sharp loss of power and prestige, 
pag a weakening of its hold upon the Bal- 

ans. 


Moreover, the Socialist party in Germany 
had polled 35 per cent of the vote in the 
1912 elections. It had been intreasing in 
numbers and influence since that year, and 
within several more years might easily be 
sufficiently strong to prevent the intrigues 
which could be utilized as pretexts for war. 
The heavy taxes made necessary by the 
maintenance of Germany’s military estab- 
lishment and by her naval expansion could 
not be continued indefinitely at the accelera- 
tion of the previous few years. Across the 
western frontier, France in 1913 had passed 
laws providing for three years’ instead of 
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two years’ training in the army for her 
youth ; and if Germany delayed much longer, 
the French army would be almost as power- 
ful as the German. Across the eastern 
frontier, Russia was beginning to recover 
from the effects of her military defeat by 
Japan in 1904-5, and, under the anxious 
tutelage of both the French and the British 
War Offices, was preparing an army increase 
on a hitherto unapproached scale. If Ger- 
many was to dominate the world, it had be- 
come by 1914 a case of another successful 
coup like those of 1905 and 1908, with En- 
tente submission—or else war. 


é In the spring of 1918, Prince Lichnowsky, 

German ambassador to Great Britain at 
the outbreak of the war, made public 
Memoranda confessing that Great Britain 
had steadily tried to bring about a “rap- 
prochement” with Germany and to bind 
the two nations in a more friendly rela- 
tionship. In his statement denying many 
of Prince Lichnowsky’s statements, the 
Foreign Minister under whom he served, 
von Jagow, admitted the implication of 
the diplomatic history sketched above— 
namely, that Germany recognized that she 
could no longer dominate Europe in peace- 
ful diplomatic negotiations, and that she 
could regain or even strengthen her former 
position of domination only by war, or by 
threat of war. 


These political and diplomatic develop- 
ments, however, had their roots in almost 
every phase of European activity. Particu- 
larly, they were made possible by the 
growth of the nationalistic impulse through- 
out the nineteenth century. At the close 
of the Napoleonic Wars, the partition of 
Europe was arranged with scant heed to the 
cultural demands of various suppressed na- 
tionalities. Within Austria-Hungary were 
many national elements with little in com- 
mon; the Balkan peninsula was a_ hotbed 
of racial groups, with now one in the sad- 
dle, now another, but with the powerful 
always repressing the weaker; neither 
France nor the inhabitants of Alsace-Lor- 
raine could rest contented while those prov- 
inces were a part of German culture; Russia 
might be Slavic, but some of her elements, 
for instance the Ukrainians and the Lith- 
uanians, had no desire to wrap_up their 
destinies with those of the Great Russians ; 
more than one hundred years of partition 
and dependence had failed to shake the 
longing of the Poles for a country and a 
literature of their own; and the geograph- 
ical boundaries of Italy were not broad 
enough to include those lands and peoples 
which inherently were a part of Italian na- 
tional life. Dominating all this smoulder- 
ing volcano was the so-called Pan-German 
movement—a movement of a new and young 


nation which had developed its own na-. 


tional life in so brilliant a fashion as 
virtually to assume the leadership of the 
world, but in which success had inculcated 
so heedless and so unscrupulous a national 
pride that Germany held itself justified in 
forcing its civilization and culture upon 
all other peoples, no matter what the civil- 
ization and culture of the latter and no 
matter how distasteful to them might be 
the German idea. 

Forming the frame for this ferment of 
unrestrainable forces were the industrial 
needs of the last twenty-five years. The 
extent to which economic competitions and 
aggressions were responsible for a situation 
which could make possible the outbreak of 
a world war is a matter of individual opin- 
ions, varying in accordance with the amount 
of influence assigned economic motives in 
one’s philosophy of life. But it is undeni- 
_ able that the tremendously accelerated pro- 
duction due to new mechanical inventions 
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had made national markets no longer 
adequate for the great enterprises of the 
great nations, and the wealth and influence 
of those nations were dependent upon the 
extent of the new markets which they could 
control. Preferential tariffs; colonies and 
colonial expansions; access to the natural 
wealth of the great undeveloped lands of 
the earth, especially Africa and Siberia; the 
control of .the important harbors of mari- 
time traffic, with their coaling facilities, and 
of international waterways and canals; the 
manipulation of international finance and 
banking—all_ these aspirations were: the 
pawns pitted against each other by the 
Great Powers of Europe on their chess- 
board of the world. 


_ On June 28, 1914, the pan-Slav agitation 
in Servia came to inevitable fruition with 
the murder in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, 
of Archduke Franz Ferdinand the heir ap- 
parent to the throne of Austria-Hungary. 


THE FOURTEEN DAYS. 


July 23, 1914.—Austria-Hungary delivers 
her expected ultimatum to Servia, making 
demands of which at least two cannot be 
granted without a virtual surrender of Ser- 
via to Austro-Hungarian domination. It is 
the first sight of the war-clouds. 


July 24.—Germany supports Austria-Hun- 
gary and Russia supports Servia. France 
assures Russia of support. England works 
for a peaceful settlement. ' 


July 25.—Servia replies to the ultimatu 
in a most conciliatory fashion, granting all 
but two of the Austrian demands. Servia 
begins mobilization and Russia secretly or- 
ders partial mobilization. Austria-Hungary 
declares Servia’s answer unsatisfactory. 


July 27.—Germany announces that Rus- 
sian mobilization will be followed by Ger- 
man mobilization. Russia refuses Hngland’s 
request to postpone mobilization and an- 
nounces that she will not permit Servia to 
be crushed. Russian mobilization begins. 
The British fleet remains mobilized after 
naval manoeuvres. 


July 28.— Austria-Hungary declares war 
on Servia and proceeds with general mobili- 
zation. Russia announces to Germany that 
Russian mobilization will take place only 
against Austria-Hungary and not against 
Germany. 


) 

July 29.—Hostilities between Servia and 
Austria-Hungary begin. Germany, holds a 
war council at Potsdam, warning that she 
will mobilize unless Russian mobilization 
ceases, Pramspegecurce Russia of support. 
England decli to promise neutrality in 
ease of a general European war. 


July 30:—Austria-Hungary, alarmed, be- 
comes more conciliatory, and hints at ar- 
bitration. Russia threatens general as well 
as partial mobilization, and at midnight 
carries out the threat. - 


July 31.—Germany replies by an ultima- 
tum, demanding from Russia an agreement 
within twelve hours to countermand the 
Russian general mobilization. Germany asks 
France what France’s course will be in case 
of a German-Russian war. England asks 
German guarantees of respect for Belgian 
neutrality, but Germany, as previously, re- 
fuses to commit herself. Belgium mobilizes. 


August 1.—Russia makes no reply to the 
German ultimatum within the time-limit set. 
Germany undertakes not to attack France 
in case France will remain neutral. France. 
informs Germany, in reply to the ultimatum 
of the previous day, that in case of a Ger- 
man-Russian War, France will act as her 
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own interests dictate. France orders general 
mobilization. Austria-Hungary is still con- 
ciliatory, but the nent has passed out of 
her hands. At 7:10 P. M., having received 
no answer to her ultimatum to Russia, 
Germany declares war on Russia. 


August 2.—Germany demands from Bel- 
gium passage-way for her troops and sends 
forces into Luxemburg. 


August 8.—Belgium refuses the German 
demand for passage-way. England informs 
Germany that violation of Belgian neutrality 
will bring England into the war. Citing 
alleged hostile acts by France, Germany de- 
clares war on France. 


August 4.—German troops enter Belgium, 
against Belgian resistance. England delivers 
an ultimatum to Germany, demanding the 
withdrawal of the German troops from Bel- 
gian soil. Germany refusing, the British 
ambassador demands his passports, and at 
midnight Hngland declares war on Germany. 


August 5.—Austria-Hungary declares war 
on Russia, 
Declarations of war were made as fol- 
lows : 
Austria vy. Belgium, August 28, 1914. 
Austria vy. Japan, August 27, 1914. 
Austria v. Montenegro, August 9, 1914. 
Austria y. Russia, August 6, 1914. 
Austria y. Serbia, July 28, 1914. 
Brazil v. Germany, October 26, 1917. 
Bulgaria v. Serbia, October 14, 1915. 
China v. Austria, August 14, 1917. 
China v. Germany, August 14, 1917. 
Costa Rica v. Germany, May 23, 1918. 
Cuba v. Austria, December 16, 1917. 
Cuba vy. Germany, April 7, 1917. 
France v. Austria, August 13, 1914. 
France v. Bulgaria, October 16, 1915. 
France y. Germany, August 3, 1914. 
France v. Turkey, November 5, 1914. 
Germany vy. Belgium, August 4, 1914. 
Germany v. France, August 3, 1914. 
Germany v. Portugal, March 9, 1916. 
Germany v. Rumania, September 14, 1916. ' 
Germany y. Russia, August 1, 1914. 
Great Britain v. Austria, August 13, 1914. 
morte Britain y. Bulgaria, October 15, 
fhe Britain v. Germany, August 4, 


he Britain vy. Turkey, November 5, 


Greece (provisional government) y. Bul- 
garia, November 28, 1916. 

Greece (provisional government) 4. Ger- 
many, November 28, 1916. 


Greece (Government of Aléxander) vy. 
Bulgaria, July 2, 1917. 
Greece (Government of Alexander) v. 


Gecmany, July 2, 1917. 
Guatemala vy. Austria, April 22, 1918. 
Guatemala vy. Germany, April 22, 1918. 
Haiti v. Germany, July 12, 1918. 
Honduras v. Germany, July 19, 1918. 
Italy v. Austria, May 24, 1915. 
Italy v. Bulgaria, October 19, 1914. 
Italy. v. Germany, August 28, 1916. 
Italy v. Turkey, August 21, 1915. 
Japan v. Germany, August 23, 1914. 
Liberia v. Germany, August 4, 1917. 
Montenegro y. Austria, August 8, 1914. 
Monenegro v. Germany, August 9, 1914. 
ay vy. Germany and her allies, may 
(& 18, 
Panama y. Austria, December 10, 1917. 
Panama vy. Germany, April 7, ‘ 
Portugal vy. Germany, November 23, 1914. 
(Resolution passed authorizing military in- 
tervention as ally of Great Britain.) 
Portugal v. Germany, May 19, 1915. 
(Military aid granted.) 
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Roumania vy. Austria, August 27, 1916. 
(Allies of Austria also consider it a declara- 
tion. ) 
Russia v. Bulgaria, October 19, 1915. 
Russia v. Turkey. November 3, 1914. 
San Marino v. Austria, May 24, 1915. 
Serbia v. Bulgaria, October 16, 1915. 
Serbia v. Germany, August 6, 1914. 
Serbia v. Turkey, December 2, 1914. 
Siam v. Austria, July 21, 1917. 
Siam vy. Germany, July 21, 1917. 
Turkey v. Allies, November 23, 1914. 
Turkey v. Roumania, August 29, 1916. 
United States v. Austria-Hungary, le- 
cember 7, 1917. ’ p 
United States v. Germany, April 6, 1917. 


Severance of diplomatic relations bas 
been as follows: 

Austria against Japan, August 26, 1914. 
Austria against Portugal, March 16, 1916. 
Austria against Serbia, July 26, 1914. 
(epee er against United States, April 8, 

IL. 

Bolivia against Germany, April 14, 191T. 
Brazil against Germany, April 11, 1917. 
China against Germany, March 14, 1917. 
Costa Rica against Germany, September 

215 197: 

riers against Germany, December 7, 

(. 
Egypt against Germany, August 13, 1914. 
France against Austria, August 10, 1914. 
Greece against Turkey, July 2, 1917 (gov- 
ernment of Alexander). 
Greece against Austria, July 2, 1917 (gov- 
ernment of Alexander). 

ely oe against Germany, April 
Haiti against Germany, June 17. 1917. 

Me te against Germany, May 17, 

Liberia v. Germany, May 8, 1917. 

ae tetas against Germany, May 18, 


on 
zl, 


Peru against Germany, October 6, 1917. 
forks against United States, April 20, 


1917. 
United States against Germany, February 
Bie eh by 


Uruguay against Germany, October 7, 


917. 


At war with Germany or her allies on 
June 1, 1918: 

Serbia, France, Great Britain, Monte- 
negro, Japan, Belgium, Italy, San Marino, 
Portugal, Greece, Cuba, Panama, Siam, 
Liberia, China, Brazil, Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and the United States. 


The various belligerents, soon after their 
respective entrances into the war, published 
their own official versions of the circum- 
stances ‘which led to their participation. 
These versions were in the forms of book- 
lets, and were named by the color of the 
covers, as follows: 


Blue_ Books, England and Servia; Gray 
Book, Belgium; Green Book, Italy; Orange, 
Russia and Holland; Red, Austria-Hun- 
gary; Red, White and Blue, United States; 


White, Germany and Portugal; Yellow, 
France. 
THE GERMAN PLAN OF 


CAMPAIGN. 


The vastness of Russia’s populatfon com- 
pened Germany to assume the aggressive 
Inmediately upon the outbreak of the War. 
For if Russia should be unhindered in gath- 
pe her vast man-power, her armies alone 
would be thrice the size of the German. 
Moreover, Russia lay to the east of Germany 
and France to the west, so that Germany 
was compelled to wage two campaigns simul- 
taneously. 
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On the other hand, the mobilizing re- 
sources of Russia were notoriously scant. 
According to German calculations, it would 
be six weeks or two months before the Rus- 
sian army could arrive near the German 
border in sufficient numbers to compel the 
diversion of a great part of Germany’s 
strength _to the east—all the more gince 
Austria-Hungary was counted upon to kee 
busy the first armies which Russia shoul 
be able to mobilize. 

Thus the German plan was to crush 
France within six weeks or two months; 
then to turn her undivided strength to crush 
Russia, held in check until that time by 
Austria-Hungary ; after which there would 
be ample time to turn attention to the 
British, who had adopted no policy of uni- 
versal military training and who therefore 
could not present an army of more than 
several hundred thousand until 1915. 


Of the three roads to Paris open to Ger- 
many, the road via Switzerland presented 
too many material difficulties to be con- 
sidered. The most practicable road would 
have seemed at first blush to be that through 
Alsace and Lorraine. But the country in 
that section was hilly and therefore both 
unsuited for the rapid movement of troops 
and also admirably suited for defence. 
Moreover, it was from this quarter that 
France had long expected attack, and along 
the Alsace-Lorraine frontier France had 
erected and connected the four mighty for- 
tresses of Toul, Epinal, Verdun and Belfort. 
The reduction of these strongholds would 
immeasurably delay the German plans. Fin- 
ally, there was the Pa ie that the 
Alsace-Lorraine frontier was not long enough 
to avoid crowding, and hence delay, in 
thrusting through it the vast hordes of men 
wach Germany intended to use against 

rance. 


Therefore the road via Belgium and Lux- 
emburg was chosen. Luxemburg, although 
technically neutral, had no army and could 
not delay the German advance. The viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality would constitute 
an act of glaring international immorality, 
but Germany was under the spell of that 
system of thought which yields to no scru- 
ples in accomplishing the task ahead of it. 
Similarly, the violation of Belgian neutrality 
would ensure England’s entrance into the 
war; but, as we have seen, England was 
committed to France by a close defensive 
alliance. Moreover, England had consum- 
mated with France in 1912 a secret under- 
standing, probably known to Germany, 
whereby England was at once to go to 
France’s assistance in case France were at- 
tacked by Germany, irrespective of the viola- 
tion of Belgium’s neutrality. Furthermore, 
there was on the Belgian frontier but one 
French fortress of strength on the road to 
Paris. The country was level and admirably 
’ suited for the rapid advance of huge bodies 
of troops, even for the use of cavalry on a 
large scale. Finally, for years Germany had 
beea constructing to the Belgian frontier a 
great net-work of military railroads, which 
would land the German armies almost in- 
tact at the boundaries of King Albert’s 
kingdom. 

Belgium, of course, was expected to resist 
to the utmost, but the Belgian army was 
weak and Germany anticipated ‘little delay 
in rolling it back to the west, beyond the 
area of Germany’s passage-way into France. 
True, several of the Belgian fortresses lay 
in that passage-way, but recent experiments 
had convinced the German General Staff 
that their high explosives and large caliber 
guns could render even the strongest fort- 
resses helpless in a short space of time. © 


/ 
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As Germany’s plan was inevitably aggres- 
sive, France’s plan was inevitably defensive. 
She must attempt to stave off the first rush 
of the German cohorts, always retreating 
rather than risk surrender or encirclement, 
until Russia’s blows in the east could re- 
lieve the pressure. If France could stave off 
defeat for some months, the British man- 
power also could make itself effective, 


England’s plan was naturally to send as 
many reinforcements as possible to the as- 
sistance of France and to speed the develop- 
ment of an army large enough to turn the 
scales of battle. In the meantime, the 
British fleet would completely control the 
seas and impose upon Germany a blockade 
the strictness of which would tell upon 
Germany’s strength as the months rolled up. 


Russia, aS we have seen, was to mobilize 
as quickly as possible. Her first armies 
would have to be sent against the offensive 
to be expected from Austria-Hungary to the 
south; and after the pressure in the south 
was relieved, Russia must hasten to form 


.-armies on the German frontier in order to 


relieve the pressure on France. 


Austria-Hungary, finally, could not alto- 
pute neglect the war she had started with 

ervia, but obviously was to throw most of 
her strength against Russia so that her ally 
would not be interrupted while in the pro- 
cess of annihilating France. 


THE WAR, 1914 
IN THE WEST 


The German Advance into Belgiwm.—In- 
stead of sending one army after another 
directly toward Paris, Germany dispatched 
her first forces due west across Belgium. 
Thus, the first troops marching through 
Belgium would reach the point farthest 
west, and be ready to turn south, at the 
same time that the last troops would be en- 
tering Belgium, so that all the troops could 
then march in practically a straight line 
toward Paris. The very first troops sent 
into Belgium, however, were used for the 
reduction of that country. They were un- 
der the command of von Emmich, and had 
been mobilized within several days, whereas 
the complete German mobilization was not 
finished until about August 12. 


The three great Belgian fortresses were 
Liége, Namur and Antwerp, of which only 
the first two barred the road toward France. 
Antwerp being on the sea. Von Emmich 
made all haste for the first of these, ar- 
rived before its gates on August 5, and im- 
ort aga | demanded its surrender. Mean- 
while, the Be pat of some 125,000 
had been mobilized, portions of it were in 
a position to assist Liége, and when the 
German demand for surrender was peremp- 
torily refused, the first great battle of the 
World War opened. F : 


The Fall of Liege and Namur.—Von Em- 
mich’s troops were repulsed in their attacks 
on the fortress on August 5, and he was 
compelled to await the arrival of his ar- 
tillery on the following day. On August 6, 
also, new quotas of the Germ army ar- 
rived, flanked the city, and attaeked in force 
while the heavy guns demolished the forts. 
On the next day, two of the strongest forts 
of Liége were rendered helpless, so that the 
supporting Belgian troops retired and left 
further defence solely to the garrison. On 
August-7, the city was occupied, the bridges 
across the Meuse fell into the hands of the 
invaders, the road south was thus opened, 
and von Emmich went ahead with greater 
deliberation, while the next German army 
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(the First), under von Kluck, crossed the 
Meuse and proceeded on its way. Heroic re- 
sistance allowed the garrison of Liége to re- 
sist until August 14, when the last fort fell 
before the devastating fire of the German 
heavy guns. Liége had inspired the world 
with the heroism of Belgium, but had not 
delayed the German plans. 


The next Belgian fortress to be overcome 
was Namur, to the southwest of Liége, and 
more strongly fortified and defended. Von 
Kluck’s army had marched due west, and it 
was the German Second Army, under von 
Biilow, which reached the Belgian lines in 
front of Namur on August 18. The entire 
Belgian army was stationed before the city, 
but the greater size of the German forces 
enabled them to flank the Belgians, and to 
compel them to retire to avoid encirclement. 
By August 20, the Belgian army, almost 

. without striking a blow, had been forced 
back into Antwerp, safe, but no longer in 
the path of ‘the Germans. Meanwhile, the 
withdrawal of Albert’s forces allowed the 
capital, Brussels, and Louvain, to fall with- 
out a struggle into the hands of von Kluck’s 
First Army. 


The Germans had learned a lesson at 
Liége, and von Biilow did not attempt to 
reduce Namur until his heavy guns were in 
position. The bombardment opened on 
August 20, and its ceaseless steel rain re- 
duced the fortress to virtual impotence 
within three days. On August 24, the Ger- 
mans occupied the town, and on August 26, 
the fortress. Namur had been counted upon 
by the Allies for a more longer resistance, 
and its fall within several days sadly dis- 
arranged all the Allied plans, placing in dire 
peril the British and French troops which 
were being assembled near the French bor- 
der to meet the invaders. Meantime, the 
last of the German forces entering Belgium, 
the German Third Army, under von Hausen, 
had also crossed the frontier, and it started 
south at the same time that the First and 
Second Armies to the west wheeled, almost 
at a right angle, and likewise started for 
Paris. To the east of the Third Army, the 
Fourth and Fifth Armies, under the Duke 
of Wiirttemberg and the Crown Prince, re- 
spectively, crossed through Luxemburg, and 
also drove south. 


The German Advance through France.— 
Meanwhile, France seems not to have re- 
alized the seriousness of the thrust through 
Belgium and Luxemburg. At all events, she 
concentrated most of her forces along the 
Alsace-Lorraine frontier, according to pre- 
arranged schedule, and even entered upon an 
advance into this German territory, where 
within three weeks French troops occupied 
Saarburg, Mtilhausen and Altkirch, before 
being driven back by the Germans. By 
August 20, however, the French realized the 
peril, hastily abandoned the eastern offen- 
sive, and made all haste to withdraw all 
their forces to the north. 


The British Hxpeditionary Force, some 
100,000 strong, had landed in France on 
August 18, and by August 23 had marched 
north to the Belgian border at Mons, form- 
ing the extreme left of the Allied forces, 
opposite the German First Army. On its 
east was the French Fifth Army, under 
Lanrezac, just below Namur, joined to the 
British at Charleroi, and facing the German 
Second Army. But further to the east, the 
German Third Army was driving ahead un- 
opposed, since the French Fourth Army to 
the east was fully occupied with the German 
Fourth Army. 


‘When the Battle of Mons-Charleroi opened 
therefore, on August 23, the right flank of 
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the French Fifth Army had to be extended 
beyond the safety point, to prevent flanking 
movements by the German Third Army. The 
German Second Army thus had little diffi- 
culty in driving back the French center and 
left, so that the French had to retreat, leav- 
ing the British right flank exposed. 


The British had resisted stubbornly at 
Mons, although steadily driven back by the 
superior numbers of the German_ First 
Army, until they learned that the French 
had retreated and that a German corps was 
swinging into position in their rear. A pre- 
cipitate retreat was therefore. ordered, 
which compelled a further French retreat, 
and for ten days the British were mercilessly - 
driven helter-skelter back upon Paris by the 
alternate hammer-blows of first the German 
First and then the German Second Army. 
It was a complete rout, cutting down the 
British forces to about half their strength, 
breaking up their formation, and resulting 
in complete exhaustion but in an almost 
miraculous escape from utter destruction. 
The French Fifth Army likewise retreated 
precipitately, although preserving a better 
semblance of order, and punishing the enemy 
in some rear-guard engagements, notably at 
Guise and St. Quentin. All this time, the 
French commander-in-chief, Joffre, was fran- 
tically rushing up reinforcements from the 
Alsace-Lorraine frontier, but the withdrawal 
of the British and of Lanrezac had com- 
pelled the withdrawal, although in good 
order, of all the French forces west of Ver- 
dun, comprising the French Fourth and 
Third Armies. 


It seemed as though the German plan of 
campaign was bearing fruit and that only 
complete disaster lay ahead of the Allies. 
For it was not until September 3 that the 
British were able to rally sufficiently to 
offer resistance once more and that the 
French reinforcements were able to join the 
Fifth, Fourth and Third Armies in full 
strength ; and by that time the Germans had 
advanced more than one hundred miles into 
French territory and were as far south as 
Paris itself. 


Battle of the Marne.—The retreat of the 
British and of the French Fifth Army had 
left Paris exposed to capture, since there 
was not sufficient time to station north of 
Paris the troops diverted by Joffre from the 
Alsace-Lorraine frontier, and they could be 
placed only to the east of the French capital. 
But the German General Staff rightly placed 
the capture of the Allied army above the 
capture of Paris, and yon Kluck swerved in 
front of the-city, which he could readily 
have taken, and passed southeast of it. ‘(In 
the meantime, the seat of the French Gov- 
ernment had been removed to Bordeaux.) 
Thus on September 4, when the Allies were 
at last ready to cease retreating and to give 
battle, the opposing forces were facing each 
other south of the Marne River and north 
of the Seine. It must not be forgotten that 
the Battle of the Marne thus _took place 
along a line between Paris and Verdun, run- 
ning to the south and east of Paris. For the 
four great French fortresses on the Alsace- 
Lorraine frontier had held, and the German 
Sixth and Seventh Armies had not been able 
to break through to aid the five armies 
which had advanced west of Verdun. 


To some extent, the reinforcements gath- 
ered by Joffre had been added to the French 
armies previously formed. But most of them 
went into the formation of a new army, the 
French Seventh Army, stationed just north 
of the Seine between the French Fifth and 
Fourth Armies, and Pree under the com- 
mand of General Ferdinand Foch. However, 
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the French formed more than one new army. 
By troops rushed up from their African 
possessions and by members of the Paris 
arrison, another army, the French Sixth 
Army, was organized in Paris, was placed 
under General Manoury, and, when Joffre at 
last ordered a general advance on September 
5, was marched out to attack the German 
First Army on its western flank. 


Von Kluck had anticipated something of 
@ move against his right wing, and, as he 
swung below Paris to pursue the fast-re- 
treating British, he had left one army corps 
along the Ourcq River, around Meaux, north- 
east of Paris. But Manoury greatly out- 
numbered this single corps, completely de- 
feated it, put it to rout on September 5, and 
on September 6 made for von Kluck’s rear. 


Only one road then lay open to von Kluck. 
To avoid being taken in the rear and thus 
disrupting the entire German line, he clev- 
erly turned in a complete circle and retraced 
his steps in order to drive Manoury back. 
Indeed, on September 7 and 8, von Kluck 
arrived in force opposite Manoury and easily 
crushed the new French army, threatening 
to hurl it tack into Paris, whence it had 
started. But this retirement cf von Kluck 
back to the northwest compelled a shift in 
the entire German line; for if it had re- 
mained stationary, a serious gap would have 
come into existence between von Kluck and 
the German Second Army on his right. 
Therefore, the Second Army also shifted to 
the west, leaving a gap in the German lines 
between the Second and the Third Armies. 
And when von Kluck fell upon Manoury, the 
German Third Army, instead of also shift- 
ing to the west to close the gap, attacked 
in force the French Seventh Army under 
Foch, in the hope of breaking the center of 
the French line. 


But the westward shift of the German 
Second Army allowed the French Fifth 
Army, facing it, to send some reinforcements 
to Foch, who on September 7, 8 and 9 was 
being steadily driven back. And it was these 
reinforcements which suddenly turned the 
tide of battle and miraculously saved 
France. For Foch’s uncanny penetration 
showed him a weak point in the east wing 

~ of the German army which was driving him 
back, and on the afternoon of September 9 
he hurled his reinforcements at this 
Achille’s heel of Germany’s armor. 

The fresh French troops cut through the 
east wing of the German Third Army as a 
knife cuts through cheese, and in several 
hours the entire German Third Army was 
being flanked on its left. At the same time, 
Foch attacked it in the center, so that von 
Hausen could not send reinforcements to 
his bending left. Before midnight on Sep- 
tember 9, the entire German Third Army. 
holding the center of the German line, had 
been driven back and Foch was pouring his 
troops into the hole thus opened up. 


On September 10, Foch turned to the west 
and threatened to flank the German Second 
and First Armies. The latter had not only 
to protect themselves, but also to lend as- 
sistance to von Hausen, in order to enable 
him to retreat in good order; and thus they 
were in no position to withstand a further 
attack, especially since by this time the 
British had once more become effective and 
were streaming through the gap left when 
the German Second Army shifted to the west 
and the German Third Army remained Sta- 
tionary to attack Foch. Von Hausen. there- 
fore, was compelled overnight to eall off his 
drive upon Manoury, and when September 
10 dawned, the German armies were in full 
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flight back to the Aisne, where they dug 
themselves in. Irance had been saved by the 
“Miracle of the Marne.” 


The Race to the Sea—After one week’s 
attempt to break the German lines along the 
Aisne, Joffre discovered that the trenches 
were too strong to be captured by storm; so 
he inaugurated a vast encircling movement 
to the west, in order to occupy the land 
between the opposing armies: and the sea. 
At the same time, the Germans realized the 
value of this territory, both to prevent be- 
ing flanked and also to-gain submarine bases 
along the Belgian seacoast. Hence both the 
Allies and the Germans withdrew forces 
from the Alsace-Lorraine frontier, adding in- 
crements to their west wings, until these 
successive additions occupied all the land 
to the sea, and the battle-line of trenches 
reached all the way from the ocean to the 
border of Switzerland. However, Lille, the 
other great French fortress on the Belgian 
frontier, had been invested, and it fell on 
October 10. 

In the meantime, Maubeuge, the one great 
French fortress on the Belgian frontier, 
which had been in the path of the German 
invasion, had also been invested and it had 
fallen on September 7. 

Battle of the Aisne-—The Aisne River is 
a sluggish canalized river about 170 miles 
long flowing generally westward into the Oise 
through a valley from half a mile to two 
miles wide between plateaus 400 feet high 
on each side. While on the drive to Paris the 
Germans had prepared a strong position on 
the northern plateau upon which to make 
a stand in case of possible retreat. Con- 
crete platforms had been built for heavy 
guns, and commodious trenches with over- 
head protection against shrapnel had been 
constructed for the infantry. The right of 
the position rested on the Noyon Hills west 
of the Oise, north of its junction with the 
Aisne. From this point the line ran east 
along the Aisne about forty miles and then 
south by east by Reims to Verdun. Four 
railways ran back from this position into 
Belgium and a fifth ran east and west at a 
convenient ‘distance in the rear of the 
lines. The German retreat abruptly halted 
Sept. 12 at Soissons, where the river is 
about sixty yards wide. Here the armies 
were deadlocked from the Noyon Hills to 
the Swiss frontier. The allies sent out 
forces to turn the German right and strike 
the railways in their rear, but each expe- 
dition resulted only in a pitched battle and 
the extension of the German lines north- 
ward. By Oct. 7, the 25th day of the 
fighting along the Aisne, the lines had been 
prolonged to La Beesee, ten miles from the 
Belgian frontier, and the net result of the 
fighting after ten months was the exten- 
sion of the lines from the confluence of the 
Aisne and Oise rivers into Flanders and 
as close to the English Channel coast as 
operations of the British navy would per- 
mit. This line was roughly marked by the 
towns of Vermelles, Armentieres, Ypres, 
Bixshoote and Dixmude, which became the 
seenes of fierce struggles. French reserve 
troops, detachments from the French active 
army, the British expeditionary force, Brit- 
{sh Indians, Senegalese, and Turcos went to 
make up the prolongation of the allies’ front. 


On the southeast end of the German line 
the Crown Prince in September sent out 
several army corps to cut the line south 
of Verdun, but only succeeded in reaching 
St. Mihiel, which during the first half of 
1915 continued to be a starting point for 
aggressive movements. 
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Fall of Antwerp.—All this time, the Bel- 
‘gian army in Antwerp had been making 
sorties, and with both sides racing for the 
sea, the acquisition of Antwerp became of 
prime importance to the German armies. 


Antwerp was considered to be probably 
the strongest fortress in all Hurope, The city 
had a population of more than 300,000. It 
was defended by two rings of forts—an 
inner one of eight forts, about two miles 
from an old enceinte which encircled the 
city, and an outer ring of fifteen forts, at 
distances varying from six to nine miles 
from the enceinte. Four special features 
contributed to the strength of Antwerp: 
(1) the close proximity of the neutral 
Dutch frontier on the north and northwest, 
which reduced the front to be defended; 
(2) the existence of a large inundated area 
on the west and northwest, which served 
the same purpose; (3) the position of the 
River Scheldt, which protected the city on 
the west and offered a secure passage 
through Holland for supplies from the sea ; 
(4) the position of the River Nethe, which 
runs close to the rear of the outer ring of 
forts and furnishes an inundated area for 
the protection of the city on the southeast. 


Sept. 28 the German guns opened upon 
two of the forts of the outer ring south of 
the city. On the 29th one of these was 
blown up and the other was destroyed the 
following day. The next two forts to the 
right were silenced Oct. 1, and the Belgian 
infantry were compelled to withdraw across 
the Nethe, where they were supported by 
the British. On the 5th the Belgian army 
withdrew and the Germans crossed the 
Nethe and occupied Antwerp, coming into 
complete possession by the 9th. A war tax 
of $7,000,000 a month was levied upon 
the city and a civil governor placed in 
ebarge: Many stories were told of attacks 
by civilians upon the soldiers after surren- 
der and of retaliatory measures by the Ger- 
mans which were calculated to excite the 
sympathies of neutrals. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that her procedure in 
Belgium was the strongest of the many 
factors which condemned the Kaiser’s gov- 
ernment at the bar of international public 
opinion. 


{ 

Fighting in Flanders.—Having taken Ant- 
werp the Germans began sending large ar- 
mies toward Dunkirk and Calais. The Bel- 
gian army held the Germans back of the 
Yser River at Nieuport, and, assisted by 
British warships in the Channel, forced 
them from the coast. Between Nieuport and 
Ypres the German advance was checked by 
cutting the dykes and flooding the country. 


Battle of Ypres.—About the middle of Oc- 
tober, 1914, the Germans began massing 
their troops in the vicinity of Ypres, and 
the attacks grew fiercer each day. Their 
evident intention was to force their way 
to Calais. By Noy. 5 the attacks ceased. 
The allies, on the defensive, lost 100,000 
men, killed, wounded and missing, and it is 
supposed the German offensive cost twice 
as many,.so that the losses about Ypres 
must have reached close to 300,000 men. 

By the end of 1914, therefore, fighting in 
the west had become a deadlock, a series of 
monctonous trench struggles not broken un- 
til the great German successes in the spring 
of 1918 once more forced the fighting into 
the open. 


ON THD BASTHRN FRONT 


Battle of Lemberg. — Austro-Hungarian 
_forees invaded Russia immediately after the 
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outbreak of the War, but they were in the 
nature of an advance guard. They com- 
prised one army under General Dankl. The 
main Austro-Hungarian force under yon 
Auffenburg was kept in Galicia, to repel the 
Russian invasion into Hungary. The Rus- 
sian forces mobilized in the south against 
Austria-Hungary comprised two armies, one 
under Russky and the other under Brusiloff. 
On August 14, less than two weeks after the 
declaration of war, they crossed the Gali- 
cian frontier and on August 23 met von 
Auffenburg’s forces, drawn up in front of 
Przemysl and Lemberg. 


For several days, the Austro-Hungarians 
maintained their lines, and even gained 
minor victories, as the two Russian armies 
had converged from different points and had 
not yet effected a junction. But on August 
28, the Russians captured Tarnopol, on the 
Bug River, and thus consolidated into one 
army which greatly outnumbered von Auffen- 
burg. The Austro-Hungarians, however, 
risked battle, with the result that the su- 
perior numbers of the Russians let the lat- 
ter flank von Auffenburg on both wings. By 
September 1, the Austro-Hungarian lines had 
been bent back almost into a circle and a 
Tapid retreat therefore became imperative. 
On September 4, the Russians captured Lem- 
berg, with the result that the Austro-Hun- 
garians had te abandon all pretense of fur- 
ther resistance and fiee wildly through the 
scanty space left in their rear for retire- 
ment. By September 7, von Auffenburg’s 
great army was completely dispersed, Dank] 
had to retire to avoid being surrounded, and 
the Russians plunged deeply into Galicia 
and into northern Hungary, laying waste 
the country-side, investing Przemysl, threat- 
ening to capture Cracow, and compelling 
strong reinforcements from Germany to the 
aid of her defeated ally. 


The Battle of Tannenburg.—So far the 

war had proceeded according to preconcep- 
tions, but in the third week of August, 1914, 
the Russians delivered a complete surprise 
by moving in force into Hast Prussia. Ger- 
Many had not anticipated such an advance, 
and had few troops available to resist it; 
so that by August 23 the Russians had 
gained some notable victories and were 
threatening to penetrate even more deeply 
into the center of Prussia. . 
_ But on August 23, the German command 
in East Prussia was given to a retired gen- 
eral with a matchless knowledge of the 
topography of Hast Prussia, named Paul 
von Hindenburg. He managed to scrape to- 
gether an army of some 200,000, with which 
he moved against the Russians. The latter 
were in two armies, under Generals. Sam- 
sonof_and Rennenkampf, and by the time 
that Hindenburg was ready, they had made 
the mistake of allowing themselves to be 
separated by the Mazurian Lakes and 
Swamps. 

Hindenburg moved first upon the southern 

Russian army under Samsonof. For three 
days the German leader was occupied in 
beating off the Russian attacks, after which 
he turned the Russian flanks and drove Sam- 
sonof into the Mazurian Lake region, where 
the latter’s army was literally cut in half 
by death or capture. Meanwhile, Rennen- 
ampf to the north had made no move to 
come to the assistance of his colleague, and 
Hindenburg next led his victorious army 
through the Mazurian Lake region to fail 
upon Rennenkampf’s rear. The Russians had 
expected an attack from their right, instead 
of from their left; and, rather than risk 
being taken in the rear, hastily beat a re- 
treat, so that by the middle of September 
all Prussia was free of Russians. 


Sees 
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For the remainder of the year, the Ger- 
mans in the east contented themselves with 
launching several drives at Warsaw, the 
capital of Russian Poland, which did not 
succeed in capturing the fortress, but which 
did succeed in compelling Russia to rush up 
forces from Galicia, thus relieving the pres- 
sure upon Cracow and upon the Austro- 
Hungarian armies. 


ON OTHER FRONTS 


The Capture of Kiao-Chau—For some 
years before 1914, Japan had been the ally 
of Great Britain, and Japan naturally used 
the War as an occasion for seizing the one 
considerable German possession in the Far 
Hast, on which she had long cast envious 
eyes. On August 19, Japan demanded from 
Germany the surrender of Germany’s hold- 
ings at Kiao*Chau and the Shantung Penin- 
sula and, on failing to receive a favorable 
answer, declared war on August 23. Kiao- 
Chau was strongly fortified, and Japan 
therefore proceeded against it with delibera- 
tion, so that it was not until November 7, 
1914, that it fell. 


However, Japan was concerned solely with 
her own interests, and rendered no further 
aid in the war until the Allies embarked 
upon military intervention in Siberia in 
1918. Indeed, Japan was well content to see 
the great Powers of the West weaken them- 
selves, and thus place Japan in a relatively 
stronger position in international manoeu- 
vres, by a long and ennervating struggle of 
attrition. 


Invasion of Servia—From July 29 to 
Aug. 12, 1914, the Austrians bombarded 
Belgrade, capital of Servia, whence the 
administrative offices were moved, first to 
Kragujevac and later to Nish. Aug. 16, 
60,000 Austrians crossed the Danube into 
Servia and were met and defeated on the 
18th and 20th by four Servian corps. The 
Servians, elated with their victories, in- 
vaded Austria early in September and _ be- 
sieged Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia. They 
were driven back, however, and an Aus- 
trian force of some 250,000 men moved 
against the northwest corner of Servia, 
meeting the Servians at Valievo Sept. 15 
and defeating them Noy. 15. The Austro- 
Hungarian siege of Belgrade, which had 
begun July 29, ended Dec. 2, when the 
Servians were driven out by assault. The 
outlook for Servia was indeed gloomy 
when, to the surprise of the world, a des- 
erate attack on the center divided the Aus- 
Pend army, crushed the right wing and 
drove the invading armies: from the Ser- 
vian soil. Dec, 14, 1914, King Peter re- 
entered Belgrade with his victorious army 
and reported the land ‘wholly free from 
the invading Teutons. 


Turkey's Entrance into the War.—The 
German cruisers Goeben and Breslau, pur- 
sued by hostile war ships at the begin- 
ning of the war, sought escape by passage 
through the Dardanelles and safety in the 
Turkish harbors beyond. Instead of be- 
ing compelled to put to sea or intern 
within a reasonable time, the cruisers were 
alleged to have been bought by Turkey. 
The powers protested, but Turkey not only 
retained the vessels but announced the ab- 
rogation of her capitulations wherein she 
had in times past restricted her sovereignty 
or conferred special privileges by for- 
eign nations. The first act of hostility was 
the bombardment of the Russian Black 
Sea port of Theodosia, Oct. 29, 1914, by 
the Goeben, changed in name to the Midullu. 
Other hostile acts followed, and Noy. 5, 
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Great Britain and France declared war on 
Se Paes ee aie annexed the isl- 
us an eclared B 
British protectorate. ite ed me 


Kut-el-Amara, Siege of.—The outbreak 
of the war found British troops to the mie 
ber of 8,000 or 10,000 in Mesopotamia, un- 
der command of Gen. Townshend. After a 
defeat by the Turks at Ctesiphon, Town- 
shend retreated to Kut-el-Amara, a city built 
on a peninsula on the left bank of the Tigris 
river. The Ottoman troops settled down in 
front of the place, while heavy flanking par- 
ties swept by on both banks of the river and 
speedily cut off the British line of communi- 
cation. The Turks then assumed the simple 
task of maintaining the siege until necessity 
should compel the British surrender. In- 
effectual attempts were made at rescue, and 
unusual floods prevented aggressive opera- 
tions. After a siege of 143 days the British 
flag was hauled down, and the army sur- 


rendered its arms to the Turks, April 29, 
- 1916. 


Capture of German Islands and Togoland. 
—By December, 1914, all the German island 
possessions in the Pacific had been captured. 
New Zealand troops occupied German Samoa 
at the end of August. In September, Austra- 
lian troops acquired the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, the Solomon Islands and Kaiser- 
Wilhelmsland. And by the end of October, 
the Caroline, Marschall and Marianne 
Islands had fallen to Japanese troops. 

In Africa, the Boers seized the oppor- 
tunity to revolt once more against British 
rule, and Great Britain’s efforts in Africa 
were confined chiefly to putting down the 
revolt. However, Togoland, containing prac- 
tically no German troops, fell to Hngland’s 
and France’s African forces. Advances were 
made also into German Hast Africa, Ka- 
merun and German Southwest Africa, but 
the Boer revolt halted the progress of these 
expeditions. 


On the High Seas.—At the very outbreak 
of the War, the British fleet took over the 
control of the seas. However, there were a 
few German battleships scattered over dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe, and these be-, 
gan to give accounts of themselves as com- 
merce raiders before they were finally hunted 
down and sunk. The most brilliant career 
of any of these cruisers was that of the 
Emden, which put out from Kiao-Chau on 
August 1, sinking many merchantmen as she 
made her way into the Indian Ocean to 
harass the Indian coasts. She then sailed 
among the Islandiage. the Malay peninsula, 
sinking many craft, luding a French gun- 
boat and a Russian cruiser lying at’ rest in 
the harbor of Penang. But a few days later 
she was picked up by the Sydney, of the 
British Australian fleet, was chased, bom- 
barded and finally run ashore, a total wreck. 
She ne sunk or captured more than thirty 
vessels. 


On August 28, a division of the British 
battle fleet came upon a section of the Ger- 
man fleet in the North Sea and inflicted 
some damage upon the sage’ pefore he 
could escape. On September 28,°a German 
submarine managed to sink three British 
battleships in the North Sea, and there were 
other similar chance encounters throughout 
the remainder of the year. 


The outbreak of the war found a small 
German cruiser squadron in South Ameri. 
can waters. On November 1, 1914, it was 
met by a British squadron off Coronel, Chile. 
but the five German cruisers were far 
stronger in armament than the three British 
cruisers and one armed merchant vessel, and 
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sink two of the British cruisers before dark- 
ness permitted the other two British vessels 
to escape. 

On December 8, a stronger British squad- 
ron met the Germans off the Falkland 
Islands. The British now had the superior- 
ity in armament, and sank ‘three of the 
German vessels with little difficulty. The 
fourth, the Dresden, escaped, only to be 
sunk later in other waters. 


1915 
ON THE WEST FRONT 


The year 1915 saw no military develop- 
ment of any importance on the western 
front. Superiority in numbers passed from 
the Germans to the Entente Allies, but 
the greater skill and better management of 
the German war machine prevented the 
Allies from making gains of any moment. 
On March 10, the British opened a_drive 
for Lille, and managed to capture Neuve 
Chappelle and a section of trenches about 
a mile deep; but the British losses were 
far too heayy to constitute the attempt 
other than a failure. In the spring, the 
French made an _ unsuccessful attempt 
against the sides of the St. Mihiel salient, 
just east of Verdun. On April 22, the 
Germans opened a drive for Ypres, using 
chlorine gas against the French and Cana- 
dians; but in spite of this illegal and ter- 
rible weapon of warfare, they were un- 
able to break through the Allied lines, al- 
though their gains were considerable. 


In May, the British struck again around 
Neuve Chappelle and the French north of 
Arras. The former made little headway, 
but the latter managed to capture Lorette 
Ridge and the German fortifications (the 
Labyrinth) near Vimy Ridge. In June, 
the army of the Crown Prince made an un- 
successful advance in the Argonne. 


Toward the end of September, the Allies 
made a ponderous attempt to break the 
German lines, the British and French strik- 
ing at Loos and the French in Champagne. 
.But after a week’s severe fighting, they 
had succeeded in penetrating the Ger- 
man lines only to a depth of several miles. 
In November and December, the Germans 
made slight gains to consolidate and 
straighten their lines. 


In December, Sir John French was re- 
placed as the British commander-in-chief 
by Sir Douglas Haig. 


War Zone Operations.—Harly in the year 
1915 a British order in council declared 
that all foodstuffs destined to Germany, 
though intended for the civilian population, 
subject to seizure and confiscation, This 
was based on Germany’s national regulation 
of the food supply, which was construed to 
mean confiscation for army uses. Germany 
in reply to this order declared a war zone 
to be in existence around the British isles 
after Feb. 15, 1915, and warned neutral 
vessels of the dangers of navigation. Sub. 
marines were sent into the designated 
waters, and reports came daily of the sink- 
{ng of English, French and neutral vessels. 


Munitions Shipments.——Soon after the 
outbreak of the war, the Entente Allies 
proceeded to purchase in the United States 
both munitions of war and the raw ma- 
terials for manufacturing them. Because 
of the Hntente mastery of the seas, the Cen- 
tral Powers were not able to use the re- 
sources of the United States in a similar 
fashion. 
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The refusal of the United States to inter- 
fere in this trade in munitions caused much 
bad feeling against her in the Central 
Powers, coupled with charges that by per- 
mitting such trade the United States had in 
fact, if not in theory, joined hands with 
the Entente. Indeed. on June 29, 1915, 
Austria-Hungary lodged with the United 
States an official protest against the trade 
in munitions between this country and the 
Entente. The reply of the United States 
pointed out that this trade was sanctioned 
by international law, that Germany had 
itself similarly indulged in such trade with 
belligerents in wars in which she had been 
neutral, and that inability of a _ belligerent 
to purchase supplies in neutral countries 
would to a marked degree increase the 
amount of war preparation indulged in by 
all countries in peace times. 


Agents of the Central Powers in the 
United States attempted to thwart the 
trade in munitions between the United 
States and the Entente by dynamiting fac- 
tories and encouraging strikes. As a result, 
recall of the Austrian ambassador, Dumba, 
was requested by the United States in Sep- 
tember, 1915, it having been proved that 
he had engineered such actions, and similar 
action was taken with respect to von Papen 
and Boy-ed, connected with the staff of the 
German ambassador to the United States, 
in December of the same year. Other Ger- 
man agents in the United States were im- 
prisoned for offenses against the peace of 
the country and for other crimes. 


Lusitania Case.—The German embassy 
in America called attention to the war zone 
and repeated the warning to neutral and 
enemy vessels. Despite the warning, which 
had been personally brought to the atten- 
tion of the passengers, the Lusitania sailed 
from New York May ist, and May 7th, when 
off Kinsale, Ireland, was struck by a mine 
or torpedo and sank within fifteen minutes 
with great loss of life, including more than 
one hundred Americans. (See Wilson, 
Woodrow.) 


The Lusitania was built in 1907, and was 
one of the largest and fastest of British 
ships and was valued at about $10,000,000. 
Besides passengers and crew to the number 
of 2,159 persons aboard, she carried about 
1,500 tons of cargo, valued at $735,579. 
The principal items of the cargo were for 
war consumption, and included sheet brass, 
valued at $50,000; copper and copper wire, 
$32,000; beef, $31,000; furs, $119,000; 
copper manufactures, $21,000: military 
goods, $66,000 ; ammunition, $200,000. . The 
latest official figures showed that 1,396 lives 
were lost. The total number of survivors 
was 763, including 462 passengers and 301 
of crew; the number injured was 30 passen- 
gers and 17 of crew; of the survivors 45 
died from exposure or injuries: the number 
of Americans who died was 107. There were 
81 American survivors, 23 American identi- 
fied dead and 84 Americans missing and un- 
doubtedly dead. 


Aerial Warfare.—Soon after the breaking’ 
out of the war it. became evident that air 
craft of various designs were to play an 
important part, both in scouting and offen- 
sive operations. The Germans had devel- 
oped the Zeppelin airship to a high state of 
perfection, and in the early advance through 
Belgium and into France Zeppelins flew high 
in advance of the uhlans, communicating 
their observations to headquarters. On Aug. 
24, bombs were dropped on Antwern. A 
month later other Belgian towns, as well as 
Paris and Warsaw, were bombarded from 
the air. Contradictory stories of the effects 
of these attacks reached the outside world 
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from the headquarters of the belligerents. 
In October German aviators dropped bombs 
in Paris, eee three persons and wound- 
ing 20; Dec. 30 Dunkirk was shelled from 
the air and 15 persons were killed. In 
January, 1915, a fleet of Zeppelins raided 
the English coast, bombarding six towns 
and killing five persons. Other air Paids 
followed, but without accomplishing any 
military purpose. By February, 1915, the 
Anglo-French allies had built a fleet of 30 
to 40 air and seaplanes and made retalia- 
tery raids on Dunkirk, Ostend, Zeebrugge 
and other towns within the German lines. 


On the western battle front, at least four 
types of aeroplanes are in constant use. (1) 
Scouting machines. They are swift, and 
capable of long flights. They carry a large 
store of gasoline, photographic apparatus, 
machine guns and even wireless stations. 
Their biplanes have’ a spread of.45 feet and 
the motors often attain 150 horse power. 


(2) Bombing planes. They are heavy 
and slow, and carry great weights of bombs, 
all of which must be discharged before re- 
turn, as the shock of descent would explode 
any bombs remaining upon the machine. 
They must usually be protected by lighter 
machines, and accordingly make night at- 
tacks the rule. 


(3) Artillery planes, used for observing 
the explosions of shells among the enemy. 
They are light and stable. 


(4) Battle planes, which are very light 

and swift, and are especially adapted to 
elimb quickly. 
_ In addition, there are the huge heavier- 
than-air Zeppelins, used by the Germans, 
which are dirigible balloons; and the cap- 
tive Dalloons used by all belligerents for 
observation purposes. 


During 1917, especially after the summer 


“months, the Germans increased their night 


aerial raids upon England, and especially 
upon London, often killing many children. 
women and other non-combatants. These ma- 
chines used the captured sections of Belgium 
as their base; and it was difficult for the 
English to make reprisals, for this territory 
was inhabited chiefly by Belgian non-com- 
batants, and the territory of Germany itself 
was too far distant to offer much prospect 
of success for air raids. The Germans de- 
fended their bomb-throwing upon _ unfor- 
tified cities by the Allied food blockade 
and consequent attempt to starve German 
women, children and other non-combatants. 
From a tactical point of view, the raids 
were of service to Germany in keeping a 
large number of airplanes in England to 
meet the German airplanes, and hence di- 
minished the number of machines utilized by 
the English on the battle-front. [ven neu- 
tral opinion, however, unqualifiedly con- 
demned such raids on unfortified places as 
not only in direct violation of the Hague 
regulations of war, but also as manifesta- 
tions of a savage and brutal philosophy. 


ON THE EASTERN FRONT 
In contrast to the progress of the war 


on the western front, the campaign in the 
Hast in 1915 gave birth to one of the 


most influential battles of the war. In? 


deed, the Battle of the Dunajec shattered 
for all time the strength of the military 
machine of the Tsar, although Russia ral- 
lied to a slight extent in 1916. 

In the first months of 1915, the Ger- 
mans and Austrians mobilized in strength 
in southeastern Austria-Hungary, and by 
the end of February had driven all the 
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Russians out of Bukowina and Transyl- 
vania. By this, the Germans had launched 
another drive at Warsaw, only to see it 
rolled back at the eleventh hour by rein- 
forcements rushed up from the Russian 
ranks in Galicia. On March 22, the strong 


Austro-Hungarian fortress of Przemysl, 
which had been invested since the pre- 
vious September, was starved into sur- 
render. 


All this time, the Germans were pre- 
paring a decisive blow to cripple Russia, 
painstakingly accumulating great supplies, 
large guns and many army corps in the 
southeast. At the end of April, von Falk- 
enheyn, who had replaced von Moltke as 
head of the German General Staff, was 
ready. On April 28, he drove his mighty 
phalanx against the apex of the Russian 
lines in Galicia along the Dunajec River. 
The Russians were helpless before the 
might of the German artillery attack, and 
within several days were streaming back 
to the Wisloka River, twenty miles away, 
where a stand was made for a time. 


But the Austro-Germans, making no at- 
tempt at flanking moves, drove ahead irre- 
sistibly and without cessation, into the 
Russian centre, and by May 8 the Rus- 
sians, still helpless because of their in- 
feriority in artillery, had broken once more 
and were making all haste for the San, 
seventy-five miles from the Dunajec. This 
rapid retreat of the Russian centre com- 
pelled also a rapid retreat of the Russian 
army left in Galicia, which had to retire 
rapidly back into Russia to avoid being 
caught in the rear-by the phalanx that was 
tearing the Russian centre to pieces; while 
the Russian left, in Poland, was also forced 
to retire. 

On May 14, the German heavy guns ar- 
rived at the San and once more shattered 
all resistance. By the end of the month, 
Jaroslav had fallen and Przemysl had been 
re-captured, and the Austro-Germans were 
making through Russian .Poland for War- 
saw from the south as well as from the 
west. Throughout June, the Russian re- 
treat continued, all the soil of Austria- 
Hungary being now free of the enemy, the 
Russian armies all disorganized, and the 
battle-line entering well into Russian ter- 
ritory. Throughout July, the Austro-Ger- 
mans leisurely but mightily beat back all 
resistance on their road to Warsaw, and 
the capital of Russian Poland fell on 
August 5, one year and four days after 
Germany had declared war upon Russia. 


Even after the fa Warsaw, and with 
it the occupation of all of Russian Poland, 
the Austro-Germans pressed on. In August, 
a number of the strongest Russian - fort- 
resses east of Russian Poland were cap- 
tured, and it was not until September that 
a firmer stand by the Russians, the in- 
crease of the distance of the battle-line 
from the Austrian and German bases of 
supply, and the approach of winter called 
off the progress of the Austro-Germans into 
Russia. Russia’s strength had been com- 
pletely dissipated, it would be moiiths be- 
fore her armies could be reorganized, more 
than a million of the Tsar’s soldiers had 
been killed or captured, all of Russian 
Poland had been captured, further invasion 
of Germany or Austria-Hungary from the 
east had been rendered well-nigh impos- 
sible, next year the Germans could con- 
centrate their strength upon the Allies in 
France with little interruption from Russia, 
and no less than 65,000 square miles of 
Russian territory had been occupied. 


| 
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ON OTHER FRONTS 


The Dardanelles and Gallipoli. — The 
greatest weakness of the Allies lay in their 
lack of uninterrupted communication with 
Russia. Russia had grain and man-power, 
but lacked artillery; an exchange of these 
commodities between the eastern ally and 
Hngland and France would immeasurably 
strengthen the power of the Entente. The 
oecupation of the Dardanelles and the cap- 
ture of Constantinople would make such 
an exchange possible, as well as discourage 
Bulgaria from joining the Central Powers ; 
and therefore the attempt was made, al- 
though the Dardanelles were considered al- 
most impregnable. 


On February 19, 1915, a French and 
British fleet advanced upon the fortifications 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles. The 
Turkish positions here were weak, and 
could be bombarded by the entire fleet at 
long range; so that when the bombardment 
was resumed on February 25 and 26, most 
of the Turkish guns at the entrance were 
silenced; and early in March the road was 
open to attack the main Turkish fortifica- 
tions some fifteen miles from the mouth, 
at “The Narrows,” where the Dardanelles 
twist into an S-shape and are less than 
a mile wide. 


On March 18, the Allied fleet advanced 
against The Narrows. But the Dardanelles 
are so narrow that only a portion of the 
fleet could fire upon the forts at one time; 
torpedo tubes from the shore aimed _ tor- 
pedoes at the huge dreadnaughts; the Turk- 
ish batteries were manned by German gun- 
ners, whose aim was most accurate; and 
the Turks sent floating mines down the 
current of the Dardanelles with telling 
effect. Within six hours, five of the larg- 
est Entente vessels had been sunk, and the 
remainder had made little effect upon the 
Turkish batteries, so that the attempt to 
eae the Dardanelles by sea was aban- 
oned. 


The next attempt was by land, an at- 
tempt to occupy the Gallipoli peninsula, 
forming the north shore of the Darda- 
nelles. Toward the end of April, Allied 
forces, composed largely of troops from 
Australia and New Zealand, landed, and 
attempted to work their way toward the 
neck of the peninsula. But the Turks 
were numerous, and well led, and after 
efforts in May, June and August had sig- 
nally failed, the Allies determined to pocket 
their heavy losses without further attempt 
on the Dardanelles; and the entire ex- 
' pedition was abandoned in December and 
in the first month of 1916, 


Italy Enters the War.—With the out- 
break of the War, Italy proclaimed her 
neutrality; asserting that her membership 
in the Triple Alliance with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary was binding only in the 
ease of defensive war waged by the other 
two members. Italy then immediately en- 
tered upon steps to acquire the land in the 
Trentino and along the Adriatic long de- 
sired by her. The Central Powers promised 
to cede most of the land in those sections 
inhabited chiefly by the Italian nationality, 
but the Entente promised more; and on 
May 24, 1915, Italy declared war on 
Austria-Hungary. The terms of the agree- 
ment: between Italy and the Hntente, em- 
bodied in the secret Pact of London, gave 
Italy much territory /inhabited chiefly by 
German-Austrians and by South Slavs (but 
not Fiume), in addition to Italia Irre- 
denta proper; and these terms were respon- 
sible for many disputes both during the 
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Penee Conference and after the ratification 
of the Peace Treaty. 


Italy made no attempt to assist France 
and Great Britain in France and Belgium, 
but set about to occupy the land along the 
Adriatic which she desired. However, 
Austria-Hungary had been awaiting such 
@ move; there were strong Austro-Hun- 
garian forces along the Austro-italian fron- 
tier; that frontier was mountainous and 
unsuited for the movement of troops on 
a large scale; and by the end of 1915, Italy 
had penetrated but a few miles into Austri- 
an territory along the Adriatic and had not 
succeeded in capturing Gorizia, the strong 
enemy fortress in that section. 


Bulgaria Enters.—We have already seen, 
in the ‘‘Roots of the War,” that Bulgaria’s 
interests conflicted with those of Servia. 
Since Servia and Servia’s ally, Russia, were 
with the Entente, it was natural that an 
Entente victory~would benefit Servia at 
the expense of Bulgaria. Similarly, the 
Entente could not well promise Bulgaria 
concessions at the expense of Servia, as 
the Central Powers could and did promise. 
Moreover, Germany had advanced to Bul- 
garia a loan of considerable size, and when 
Germany induced Turkey to cede certain 
portions of Thrace long desired by Bulgaria, 
it was inevitable that Bulgaria in return 
should join the Central Powers. Bulgaria 
declared war on Servia on October 14, 1915, 
delaying long enough to complete the mo- 
bilization of her army. 


The Occupation of Servia and Monte- 
negro.—With Bulgaria in position to attack 
Servia in the east, the Central Powers 
were ready in the fall of 1915 to overrun 
the kingdom of King Peter, and thus to 
acquire direct connection with Turkey and 
Constantinople, and a solid belt of territory 
through Central Europe uniting the North 
and the Black Seas. 


The German General Staff employed 
against Servia much of the equipment and 
many of the troops which had been used in 
the spring against Russia and which were 
released for other service by ending the 
pursuit of the Russians in September. The 
Austro-Germans were in two great armies, 
concentrating opposite the northwest corner 
of Servia. Against them, the Serbian com- 
mander placed the bulk of his army, only 
some 200,000, on his wings, being compelled 
to leave Belgrade and his centre weakly 
protected. , 


The attack opened on October 3, 1915, 
and the Serbiams were no less helpless 
against the heavy out-ranging German guns 
than the Russians had been. By October 
9, the enemy had crossed the Drina, Save 
and Danube Rivers into Servia and had 
occupied Belgrade. Until October 12, the 
Servians were steadily driven back, and 
this was the day chosen by the Bulgarians 
to drive at them from the east. 


The Allies had en preparing reinforce- 
ments to be dispatched to Servia, but such 
reinforcements could be sent only through 
Greece, and Greece was officially neutral. 
True, there was an alliance between Servia 
and Greece, and the Greek premier, Veni- 
zelos, insisted that by the terms of that 
alliance Greece was bound to come to Ser- 
via’s assistance. However, the Greek gov- 
ernment and the Greek people still insisted 
on neutrality and Venizelos was forced to 
retire. Nevertheless, against Greece’s pro- 
test, the Allies seized the opportunity to 
dispatch forces northward -through Greece 
from Saloniki, where Allied forces had been 
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concentrating, in accord with an invitation 
from Venizelos. 

So that one branch of the Bulgarian 
army made for the Vardar Valley, to inter- 
cept the Allied troops marching northward, 
while the other two branches moved against 
the disintegrating Serbian army. On Octo- 
ber 17, the Bulgarians got between. the 
Allied and the Serbian armies, and by Octo- 
ber 20 had completely blocked the Allied 
progress into Servia. Servia thus was 
doomed, and after a series of defeats on 
both the east and the west throughout 
October, the Serbians became a people with- 
out a country. On October 30, Kragujevatz 
fell and on November 6, Nish. One rem- 
nant of the Serbian army fied into Monte- 
negro and another into Albania, only to be 
attacked by the Albanians and severely pun- 
ished before being rescued by Italy. 


The Allied forces from Saloniki  en- 
trenched in the Vardar Valley, where they 
were attacked and completely defeated by 
the Bulgarians in December. The Allies 
streamed back into Saloniki, where they 
were safe, as Bulgaria respected Grecian 
neutrality. 3 

With Servia conquered, the Central 
Powers turned to Montenegro, which was, 
in all but name, a part of Servia, and 
which had joined Servia in the War soon 
after it opened. The Montenegrins were 
even less able to withstand the Austro- 
German cohorts than the Serbians, and 
by the middle of January, 1916, Monte- 
negro was also in the hands of the Central 
Powers. 

Albania had been occupied by the Serb- 
ians and Montenegrins, so that northern 
Albania was also occupied by the Austro- 
Germans. Southern Albania, however, had 
been occupied by the Italians, who, with 
the Greeks, were anxious to expand in that 
direction. 


The Capture of the German African Col- 
onies.—In January, 1915, the Boer revolt 
having been put down, an army of Boers 
loyal to Great Britain seriously began the 
reduction of German Southwest Africa. The 
invaders made progress through the re- 
mainder of the winter and the spring, and 
by May had occupied the southern half of 
the territory, including its capital. In 
June, further advances were made, and 
German Southwest Africa officially surren- 
dered on July 9, 1915. 

In Kamerun, the British and French ad- 
vance continued throughout 1915, captur- 
ing most of the province by the summer. 
It was not until March, 1916, that all de- 
fence on the part of the Germans ceased. 

The German resistance in German East 
Africa was more stubborn, and in 1915 the 
Allies had great difficulty in making much 
headway against the ably-led defenders. But 
in 1916, the command was given to Gen- 
eral Smuts, who ended most of the re- 
_ sistance before the end of 1916. However, 
it was not until the winter of 1917 that 
the opposition became altogether feeble, and 
German Southwest Africa did not officially 
surrender until November, 1917. 


On the High Seas.—On the sea, 1915 was 
a year of comparative inaction, outside of 
the attack on the Dardanelles. The Ger- 
man fleet remained bottled up by the Brit- 
ish, and the Austro-Hungarian by the 
_ French and Italian, while the Russian fleet 
retained command of the Baltic and of 
the Black Seas. Several German commerce 
raiders made themselves felt, notably the 
Pring Hitel Frederick. The one naval en- 
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gagement of importance was the Battle of 
Dogger Bank. 


On January 24, 1915, a German battle 
cruiser squadron, sailing to raid the coasts 
of England, met off the Dogger Bank a 
British cruiser squadron of greater strength, 
and immediately fled. After several hours, 
the British got within firing distance, and 
soon managed to 3ink the old and slow 
Bliicher. Several other of the German 
cruisers were also struck, but the leading 
British vessel, the Lion, was disabled by 
the German fire, and with this loss to their 
strength and with the German mine fields 
approaching, the British called off the pur- 
suit some five hours after the German fleet 
had been sighted. 


With the rout of Russia and the con- 
quest of Russian Poland; the occupation 
of Servia and Montenegro; the adherence 
of Bulgaria; the weakness of the Italian 
campaign; the failure of the attack on the 
Dardanelles; and the growing strength of 
the submarine campaign, which had not 
yet brought America into the War, while 
the struggle in the west remained a dead- 
lock, 1915 had been most decidedly a Ger- 
man year. 


1916 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


Verdun.—In the beginning of 1916, Ger- 
many reached the apex of her strength in 
the west, not only because of success in 
her internal readjustments for war, but 
also because of ber defeat of Russia and 
Servia; and it was no secret that in the 
spring she was going to concentrate all 
her strength against the Allied line in 
France, in the hope of breaking through 
and of achieving the victory which she had 
so barely missed in September, 1914. 


The blow fell upon Verdun, the strong- 
est of the French fortresses, lying in a 
broad pocket of the Meuse and consisting of 
thirty-six forts arranged around the city 
of Verdun. But the war had taught that 
the strongest fortresses were helpless 
against the heaviest guns, and Germany 
struck at Verdun largely to take the Allies 
by surprise and largely because of the 
moral value of the most famous of the 
French strongholds. Through most of 
February, the Germans delivered a _ series 
of feint attacks at different points in the 
line, while the Allies kept their reserves 
in readiness behind the front, until the 
direction of the main blow could be de- 
finitely learned. Th es themselves were 
preparing for a decisive blow later in 1916, 
and hoped to be able to repel the German 
drive without calling upon the resources. 
stored up for their own drive. 


The Germans opened their attack upon 
Verdun on February 21, 1916. At that 
time, their lines were some eight miles 
from the city and some four miles from 
the northernmost of the forts, but within 
several hours the first line of French 
trenches had been literally blasted,out of 
existence by the terrific German bombard- 
ment. For the next four days the fighting 
was of a furious hand-to-hand nature, the 
French resisting with the utmost stubborn- 
ness before retiring, in order to give time 
for reinforcements to arrive to save Ver- 
dun. And the bitterness of the French re- 
sistance compelled the Germans to con- 
sume five days in order to reach the outer 
ring of the Verdun forts, and by the even- 
ing of February 25 the French positions 
were manned with reinforcements. 
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By this time, however, the Germans were 
at the gates of Forts Douaumont, Vaux 
and Trouville, and on the eyening of the 
twenty-fifth they carried Fort Douaumont 
by storm, making the entire French hold 
on Verdun precarious in the extreme. How- 
ever, on the following day a brilliant 
French counter-attack captured many of 
the lines around Douaumont, rendering its 
occupation of little value, and at the same 
time the lines around Vaux and Trouville 
held. On the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth .the French still held off furious 
German attacks, which represented the full 
strength of the enemy, and after which he 
Was compelled to take a breathing-space of 
several days. 


In March and April, much of the Ger- 
man effort at Verdun was diverted to the 
west bank of the Meuse, where the French 
positions on hills in that section to a 
great extent dominated the forts of Ver- 
dun. This second phase of the fighting 
was a series of slow and deliberate boring 
methods, centering around Dead Man’s Hill 
(Le Mort Homme), with its two ridges, 
Hill 295 and Hill 265; and Goose Hill (la 
Céte d’Oie), or Hill 304. For six weeks 
the Germans struggled forward, but after 
combats of the bitterest nature the French 
held on to the commanding positions. 


On the east bank of the Meuse, the Ger- 
mans stormed Fort Vaux on March 8-11, 
March 16, April 2 and April 18, but were 
rolled back as they had been rolled back 
across the river; and in the latter half of 
April, the Germans were inactive, stunned 
by their losses. 


‘ In May, the Germans redoubled their 
efforts on the west bank of the Meuse, and 
after a struggle of several weeks managed 
to gain both Dead Man’s Hill and Hill 
304, but the French had prepared lines 
of great strength in the rear of these 
positions, and the German energy had been 
spent in the capture of the two hills. 
Accordingly, the drive on the west bank of 
the Meuse was abandoned, and the enemy 
had. failed to capture Verdun by flanking 
it from the west and southwest. 


On the east bank of the Meuse, the 
French re-captured Fort Douaumont by a 
drive on May 22-3, but on the next day 
the Germans’ delivered counter-attacks 
which managed to regain the position, now 
nothing but a mass of ruins. At the end 
of May, the Germans gathered themselves 
together for a last desperate effort to 
break the French resistance, and after a 
tremendous bombardment managed to cap- 
ture Fort Vaux on, June 6, after a drive 
lasting more than a week. The loss of 
Fort Vaux once more imperilled’ Verdun, 
for if Souville also should go, Verdun was 
doomed. The drive on Souville opened on 
June 11 and reached its climax on June 
23. Fort Thiaumont fell and the village 
of Fleury; but beyond these gains the 
Germans could not go, although they threw 
themselves upon the French lines until the 
end of the month saw the Crown Prince’s 
cohorts completely exhausted. Then the 
French counter-attacked and regained 
Thiaumont. After 130 days, Verdun was 
safe. The casualties on each side were 
between 300,000 and 400,000 and there was 
no victor—the sole loser was humanity. 


In the last three months of 1916, the 
French regained practically all of the 
ground before Verdun which the Germans 
had won at so high a cost in the first 
half of the year. ; ! 


As one result of his defence of Verdun, 
General Nivelle replaced Joffre as com- 
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mander-in-chief of the French armies. In 
December, the Asquith Governfnent in Eng- 
land fell before a coalition organized by 
David Lloyd George, who thereafter con- 
trolled the British Government until after 
the conclusion of peace. 


The Battle of the Somme.—wWith the end 
of the German drive at Verdun, the Allies 
were ready with their own drive. Great 
Britain had adopted conscription, and its 
army had reached some 1,500,000, with 
probably a million men held in reserve 
for any emergency in which they might be 
used. The British production of munitions 
was now at its height, and huge supplies 
of guns and shells had long been accumu- 
lated in Picardy. 


The Allied attack was delivered by the 
British forces under General Rawlinson and 
by the French Sixth Army, with some co- 
operation from the French Tenth Army. 
The sector chosen was that portion of the 
front north and south of the Somme, in 
front ef the important German centres of 
Bapaume and Péronne. The bombardment 
opened in the latter half of June and the 
French poilus and the British Tommies 
went ‘over the top” on July 1. 


But from the very first, the British attack 
struck a snag. ‘The GermanS were fully 
prepared, and their heavy guns swept away 
rank after rank of the British, causing 


greater destruction of human beings than 


had attended any other single day of the 
war; and by evening, the British were 
back in the trenches whence they had 
started. South of the Somme, however, 
the French were attended by better for- 
tune, breaking into the German positions 
for more than a mile; but the German 
defence here was still vigorous, and the 
British had been so stunned by their losses 
that the very first day of the Battle of the 
Somme was sufficient to stamp as indecisive 
the entire Allied attempt to break through. 


In the next several days, the British 
greatly shortened their area of attack, and 
managed to make a number of step-by-step 
gains into the German lines. The French 
also continued te push ahead, and by July 
5 were within three miles of Péronne. By 
July 9, the French were two miles nearer 
their objective, having driven in ten days 
a wedge ten miles wide and six miles deep. 
But after the middle of July, the French 
south of the Somme were able to make but 
little headway, and the British gains were 
insignificant. The enemy’s defence had 
proved too strong. By July 26, the British 
had gained Poziéres, but almost the entire 
month of August had to be used in con- 
solidating the positions already won. 


Harly in September, the Allies renewed 
their efforts along the Somme, making some 
piece-meal advances, and by September 10 
they had gained about as much ground as 
they counted on gaining in the first day 
of the battle. About the middle of Sep- 
tember, the British drove for Combles, using | 
“tanks” for the first time, and gained it 
by the end of the month. They had 
reached what had been the last German 
lines of defence at the beginning of the 
drive. But the winter was at hand, and 
the Germans had removed to the Somme 
front some of their corps from the Ver- 
dun front, and took the offensive themselves 
through most of October. In the middle 
of November, the Allies made some gains, 
notably along the Ancre, but with these 
gains the Battle of the Somme came to 
The Allies had a 
casualty list of more than 600,000 and the 
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enemy one of almost 400,000; and as at 
Verdun, nothing important had been gained. 


ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


The Attack on Czernovitz—In the last 
days of December, 1915, and the first days 
of 1916, the Russians attempted to ad- 
vance to Czernovitz, at the southern end 
of their battle-line; but by the middle of 
January, 1916, the Austro-Hungarian de- 
fence had stiffened to a point where the 
Russians had to abandon their effort. 


The Russian Drive in Mid-Summer—By 
the summer of 1916, the Russians had re- 
covered to a slight extent from their 
disaster of the previous year. Indeed, ear- 
lier, in March, the Russians had attempted 
to advance south of Dvinsk, hoping to 
create a diversion against the German drive 
on Verdun, but had been unable to ad- 
vance against the fire of the enemy’s heavy 
artillery. 


In June, however, the Russian armies 
opened a general advance along the whole 
southern third of the eastern battle-front, 
south of Pinsk and the Pripet Marshes. 
Throughout the month, they won forward 
in Volhynia, capturing Lutsk, penctrating 
to a depth of some forty-five miles into the 
enemy’s positions, and being halted only 
by the diversion of strong Austro-Hungar- 
jan and German reinforcements from the 
west and south. At the very end of the 
battle-front, in Bukowina, even more grati- 
fying success was achieved. The entire 
formation of the Austro-Hungarians was 
broken up, and by the middle of the month 
the Russians had captured Czernovitz and 
meta marching through Bukowina for Lem- 

rg. 

But the two salients which had been 
punched out were widely separated, and 
it was necessary to consolidate them be- 
fore proceeding further. Most of July was 
given over to this consolidation, but Ger- 
man reinforcements were arriving in great 
numbers and further Russian progress was 
slow. In August, the Russians shoved ahead 
in Bukowina once more, capturing Stanislau 
-and arriving before Halicz. But the Ger- 
man General Staff had now realized the 

_ gravity of the Russian threat, and the 
enemy was entrenched along the Narajokva 
River, prepared to resist all further at- 
tacks. For weeks the Russian waves beat 
in vain against the enemy lines, and finally 
further attempts had to be abandoned be- 
cause of sheer weakness. 


Nevertheless, the services rendered by 
this Russian mid-summer drive were con- 
siderable. Only the great distance to which 
the battle-front had been driven eastward 
after the Battle of the Dunajec in 1915 
prevented the Russian gains from tearing 
at the enemy’s vitals. Even so, there can 
be no question but that the Russian di- 
version relieved the pressure upon Italy 
(see below), and thus may well have as- 
sisted in saving the day for Italy and the 
Allies. 


ON OTHER FRONTS 


In the Caucasus.—In January, 1916, the 
Russians made an unexpected advance in 
the Caucasus and dispersed the Turks, who 
were expecting no advance until the spring. 
By the end of January, Grand Duke 
Nicholas had progressed through the moun- 
tains to Erzerum, the key to Asiatic Tur- 
key, and the fortress fell on February 12. 
A few weeks later, Trebizond, the great 
Turkish port on the Black Sea north of 
Erzerum, also. fell. 
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_ On the Italian Front.—Italy was prepar- 
ing her major effort to capture Gorizia in 
the summer of 1916, but the Central Powers 
stole a march upon her by delivering their 
offensive first. The enemy struck in the 
Trentino, on the northern, instead of on 
the eastern, Austro-Italian frontier, in the 
hope of getting in the rear of the Italian 
forces on the Gorizia front along the Isonzo 
River. The Austrian drive was opened in 
the middle of May, 1916, and drove the 
Italians before it for a week, until almost 
all the Trentino battle-front was on Italian 
soil. By May 25, the Austrians were near- 
ing the southern edge of the mountains 
overlooking the plains of Venetia, which 
opened up the road to the rear of the 
Isonzo front. But by the end of May, the 
Italian left held firm, notably at Coni ° 
Zugna, Pasubio and Buoie Pass, although 
the centre and right were still retiring. 
On May 25, Battale fell to the Austrians, 
who crossed the Posino on May 28 and on 
June 3 captured Asiago. 


But by this time, the stand of the left 
wing and the arrival of reinforcements, as 
well as the opening of the Russian drive 
in the east on June 4, which sent many 
troops from the Trentino to the eastern 
front, weakened the Austro-Hungarian ef- 
fort; and Italy was able to make a stand, 
by the middle of June launching counter- 
attacks which regained some of the lost 
ground. Largely through the cooperation 
of Russia, Italy had been saved by a hair’s- 
breadth from invasion and probably from 
the destruction or surrender of her huge 
army along the Isonzo. 


Italy was thus prepared to drive for 
Gorizia once more, and in the first days 
of August, Cadorna, the Italian commander- 
in-chief, opened a heavy bombardment along 
the Isonzo. On August 6, the Italians 
stormed the city, capturing the heights 
of Sabotino. By August 8, the heights of 
San Michele were taken, by the ninth the 
river was crossed and on the tenth the 
city fell. In the next few days, the Ital- 
ians advanced their lines slightly beyond 
Gorizia. 


The Conquest of Rowmania.—We have 
seen how the complications of Balkan poli- 
tics had inclined Roumania to the Hntente 
camp, although her ruling family was a 
branch of the Hohenzollerns and her rul- 
ing classes were Germanophile. The alliance 
of Bulgaria with Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and ‘Turkey increased the movement in 
Roumania for alliance with the opponents 
of Bulgaria. Furthermore, several million 
Roumans were “un med” in the séc- 
tions of Austria-Hungary known as Buko- 
wina and Transylvania; and it was in those 
sections that the Russians advanced in the 
summer of 1916. Russia threatened to keep 
Bukowina and Transylvania for herself if 
Roumania did not join the HWntente, and 
on August 27, 1916, Roumania declared 
war on Austria-Hungary. (In March, 1916, 
Portugal had also joined the Entente, in 
esta ead of her alliance with Great Bri- 
tain, 

For months before the declarationsof war 
the Roumanian army had been mobilized, 
and it was sent at once into Transylvania 
to cooperate with the Russians there. By 
September 15, much of Transylvania was 
in Roumanian hands. But von Hinden- 
burg, who had replaced von Falkenheyn 4s 
head of the German General Staff, was but 
biding his time. He was gathering Bulgar- 
ian, Turkish and German troops under von 
Mackensen in the Dobruja, on the opposite 
(eastern) border of Roumania, and by the 
middle of September these forces advanceé 
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upon Roumania. On September 20, the 
main Austro-German drive was’ then 
launched upon the Roumanian forces in 
Transylvania. (By this time, the Russian 
drive there had been stopped and the Rus- 
sians gave little further aid to Roumania, 
it being evident that the court of the Tsar 
was now flirting with Germany with an 
eye to a separate peace.) Against the 
heavy Austro-German artillery, the poorly- 
equipped Roumanian troops were powerless, 
and von Falkenheyn had no trouble in 
making his way into Roumania throughout 
October, while yon Mackensen was moving 
yecuee the Dobruja to effect a junction 
with him. On December 5, 1916, Bucharest 
fell, and by February, 1917, all but the 
northern tip of Roumania was occupied by 
the enemy. In December, 1917, Roumania 
joined with Bolshevist Russia in obtaining 
an armistice, and signed a separate peace 
with the Central Powers in March, 1918, 
at the time of the Brest-Litovsk peace be- 
tween Bolshevist Russia and Germany. 


Battle of Jutland.—During the spring and 
summer of 1916, both the German and the 
British fleets had been making long sweeps, 
in divisions, through the North Sea; and it 
hence was inevitable that they should meet. 
At 2 P. M. on May 31, 1916, a British 
division under Sir David Beatty en- 
countered, off the northwest coast of Jut- 
land, a German division under Admiral 
Hipper. The British division consisted of 
2 squadrons of battle cruisers, 3 squadrons 
of light cruisers, and 4 torpedo boat destroy- 
ers, supported by 4 super-dreadnaughts. The 
German division, consisting merely of 5 
squadrons of battle cruisers, supported by 
light craft, was outnumbered, and attempted 
to fall back on the main German fleet steam- 
ing up from Helgoland. - Beatty, however, 
pursued the Germans, with the two hostile 
divisions stretched out in almost parallel 
lines, although the pursuit carried him closer 
to the main German fieet and farther away 
from the main British fleet under Jellicoe, 
which also was steaming up to join in the 
conflict. At 3.48 P. M. action commenced 
at a distance of about 20,000 yards. WHach 
side soon got- busy with torpedoes, and the 
English ‘‘Indefatigable’’ was the first vessel 
to sink, although the Germans soon lost two 
destroyers when their attack was met by 
an attack from the British destroyers. The 
latter, however, lost heavily when they pur- 
sued their advantage to attempt an attack 
upon the German light cruisers. The “Queen 
Mary’’ also soon went to the bottom; and 
by 4.30 the conflict was raging fiercely. 


At 4.45 P. M., Beatty sighted the advance 
of the main German battle fleet, and fell back 
to the main British fleet, which was now 
also approaching, and which soon engaged 
the enemy. A heavy haze, however, gave 
rise to a condition of “low visibility,’ and 
it was difficult to strike a decisive blow; and 
action practically ceased by 9 P. M. Jellicoe 
artenpted during the fight and later during 
the night to cut off the German fleet from 
its base, but found in the morning that he 
had not succeeded; and the English could 
not follow, because of the danger of mines. 
Although the battle of Jutland remains 
probably the greatest naval battle fought in 
the history of the world, yet the results 
were indecisive. The British seem to have 
suffered the heavier losses, but the Germans 
indisputably fled. The British loss com- 
prised 8 battle cruisers, 3 cruisers, and 8 
destroyers, a total loss in tonnage of 114,100 
tons. The Germans confessed to a loss of 1 
battleship, 2 battle cruisers, 5 cruisers and 
5 destroyers—a total loss in tonnage of 
60,720 tons. The British claimed, however, 
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that the Germans lost in addition tonnage 
to the extent of 47,800 tons; but the end 
of the war showed that Germany had pub- 
lished a true account of her losses, poebouee 
many German ships not sunk were so badly 
damaged as to be practically useless. Con- 
sidered absolutely, then, Jutland was a 
German victory; but the British. fleet was 
at least twice as powerful as the German, 
so that to gain a practical victory, Ger- 
many would have had to inflict more than 
twice as much damage upon the British 
fleet as the British fleet had inflicted upon 
the German. In its effects, Jutland was 
thus a drawn battle; and did not effect the 
further prosecution of the war on and 
from under the sea. 


Peace Proposals.—Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, December 12, 1916, handed 
to the envoys of the United States, Spain 
and Switzerland—the three neutrals that 
represent German interests in hostile cap- 
{tals—a note proposing peace negotiations. 
The text of the note and the replies thereto 
will be found on pages 8187 to 8194. 

One week after the German proposal 
President Wilson, through Secretary of State 
Lansing, sent a note to each of the bellig- 
erent powers, suggesting that they take 
the initiatory steps to bring about peace. 


The note to the Entente groups was de- 
livered to Great Britain, France, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Russia, Belgium, Montenegro, Portugal, 
Rumania and Serbia; that_to the central 
allies, to Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey 
and Bulgaria, and also to all neutral govern- 
ments for their information. For the text 
of the note and replies, see 8190, et seq. 


The Entente Allies’ message in reply to 
President Wilson’s peace note outlined terms 
which would have indicated defeat for Ger- 
many in the war, but which had the saving 
grace of being definite. 


Germany, in reply to the President’s note, 
refused to mention any definite terms on 
which she would be willing to consider the 
establishment of peace; but asserted her 
willingness to discuss peace terms with rep- 
resentatives of the countries with which she 
was at war. 


1917 


America Enters the Lists.—Early in the 
war, the German Government instituted a 
ruthless submarine warfare, in retaliation 
for England’s “starvation blockade,’ and 
the violation of America’s rights on_ the 
high seas thereby ensuing (see pages ,8055, 
057, 8062, 8121) had the effect of in- 
elining the sympathy of most Americans 
toward the Entente camp. The German 
treatment of Belgium also played a lead- 
ing part in creating an anti-German feel- 
ing in America, as did German intrigues 
in the United States to subsidize news- 
papers, to foment strikes in plants pro- 
ducing materials to be shipped to the En- 
tente Allies, and to stir up trouble and 
even war between the United States and 
Mexico and between the United States and 
Japan. With the sinking of the Lusitania, 
it was with difficulty that America pre- 
served her neutrality, and only the Ger- 
man pledge to observe due care in the 
further prosecution of her campaign from 
under the water preserved friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. But with 
the beginning of 1917, the military ele- 
ment within the German Government 
achieved control over the civil, and decided 
upon a poucy of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, lieving that thereby the Allies 
could be brought to their knees before the 
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assistance of the United States could make 
itself materially felt in the scales of war. 
(See page 8204.) 


On January 31, 1917, Ambassador von 
Bernstorff laid before the State Department 
a communication from the Imperial Ger- 
man Government which retracted the assur- 
ances previously given by that power_regard- 
ing limitations upon its submafine cam- 
paigns. The defense offered by Germany 
for this retraction was a statement that her 
enemies had resorted to illegal warfare until 
Germany was compelled to do likewise. The 
communication announced that beginning 
with February 1, 1917, all ships entering a 
blockade zone established around the British 
Isles and France, and also a blockade zone 
in the Mediterranean Sea around France 
and Italy, would be sunk on sight, with no 
provision for the safety of their crews an 
irrespective of their purposes and cargoes. 
Due time would be given for ships sailing 
before this warning was made public to 
reach their destinations in safety, the Ger- 


man note continued ; but thereafter no ship, - 


belligerent or neutral, would be’ safe from 
unannounced attack in the blockade zones. 
American ships would be allowed only this 
privilege—they might sail to and from the 
port of Falmouth, according to a course laid 
down by Germany, provided that only one 
ship a week took advantage of this offer, 
and provided that such ship did not carry 
contraband in the German interpretation of 
that word. 


The response of the United States to 
Germany’s announcement was prompt and 
decisive. On February 3, President Wilson 
announced to Congress that Ambassador 
von Bernstorff had been given his pass- 
ports, and expressed a fervent wish that this 
action would convince the Imperial Ger- 
man Government of the determination of 
the United States to defend its own honor, 
and would induce Germany not to commit 
an overt act which would lead to war. 
The American Ambassador to Germany, 
James W. Gerard, was instructed at the 
same time to ask for his passports from the 
German Empire. - 


For some weeks, the outcome of the situ- 
ation was awaited over the entire civilized 
world with breathless interest,ebut there 
was no indication that Germany was con- 
. sidering receding from the position she had 

taken. On February 27, one week before 

the adjournment of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, President Wilson asked it for power 
to arm American merchant vessels, in ac- 
cordance with a policy of armed neutrality ; 
but a small group of Senators, whom the 

President characterized as a group of ‘‘wil- 

ful men representing no opinion but their 

own,” was enabled to take advantage of the 

Senate’s rules of debate to prevent a vote 

upon the bill embodying President Wilson’s 

request. The result of their action was the 
jmmediate amendment of the rules of the 

Senate to provide for shutting off dehate by 

certain regulations (closure) ; and the policy 

of armed neutrality was put into effect. It 
soon became evident, however, that, in the 

President’s words, ‘‘the policy proved to be 

impracticable.” American ships were still 

being mercilessly sunk, and the Sixty-fifth 

Congress was summoned into special session 

on April 2, 1917. On the evening of the 
same day, the President addressed the Con- 
ress assembled in joint session, and asked 

t to declare. that the actions of Germany 

had compelled this country to proclaim that 
a state of war existed between the United 
States and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. With only 6 Senators and 50 Repre- 
sentatives voting in the negative, the Con- 
gress followed the President’s request, and 
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official announcement of the entrance of the 
United States into the conflict was made by 
the President on April 6. 


_ Preparations of the United States for Par- 

ticipation.—Immediately upon the announce- 
ment by the President and Congress of the 
existence of a state of war, the country 
went into e tensive preparations to prose- 
cute its share in the conflict with the utmost 
of its energy and resources. Plans made 
for the enlargement of the Army (q. v.) 
and the Navy (q. y.) and for the industrial 
and social integration of the country for the 
conflict were put into immediate effect: and 
new plans were made by newly-created 
boards and commissions. (See Council of 
National Defense; Naval Consulting Board ; 
National Food Board; United States Ship- 
ping Board.) A conscription act was 
passed, providing for a first war army of 
500,000 men, in addition to the recruiting 
of the Army and Navy up to their full war 
strength. Ex-President Roosevelt pleaded 
for permission to lead a division of volun- 
teers into France, and went ahead with 
plans for the organization of such a force 
while Congress and the President were con- 
sidering the advisability of granting his 
request. The Secret Service force was most 
efficient in rounding up and arresting Ger- 
man spies and plotters in this country, and 
practically none of the anticipated schemes 
for blocking the progress of the country’s 
war plans was carried into effect. Com- 
missions from Hngland, Italy and France, to 
consult and to give advice about our partici- 
pation in the war, were received with open 
arms, and a commission from the United 
States to her new ally, the democratic Gov- 
ernment of Russia, was dispatched.  With- 
out a dissenting vote, Congress passed a 
first war budget of $7,000,000,000; and $2,- 
000,000,000 offered in bonds as the Liberty 
Loan (q. v.) was offered generally to the 
country, to be largely oversubscribed. Ex: 
tensive war credits were granted to our 
new allies. State and municipal govern- 
ments co-operated extensively in govern- 
mental plans, specially in the elimina- 
tion of waste, in the production of food, 
and in the encouragement of thrift and 
economy. Registration of all men between 
the ages of 21 and 31 was set for June 5. 
On May 19, President Wilson announced 
that a division of the regular army (about 
28,000 men) would be dispatched immedi- 
ately to France under the command of Gen- 
eral Pershing. Aviation and hospital units 
from the United States also were dispatched 
about the same time. President Wilson an- 
nounced also on May 19 that he did not 
contemplate at that time the acceptance of 
Ex-President Roo ’s offer to lead an 
expeditionary force into France. 


From June throughout 1917, American 
troops were dispatched to France, where 
they received intensive training before be- 
ing sent to the firing lines. 


On July 20, 1917, the numbers were drawn 
for the draft army, which had been in- 
creased to 687,000, and by December all 
those drawn in the lottery were in canton- 
ments receiving training. : 


The Sixty-fifth Congress, by it8 adjourn- 
ment early in October, had passed appro< 
riations totalling $21,000,000,000. even 
billions of this amount, however, was for 
loans to the other Entente Allies; and 
much additional was for future expenditure. 
The President sought and obtained_legisla- 
tion enabling him to mobilize and direct 
the entire economic resources of the coun- 
try. For the war taxes levied, see Inter- 
nal Revenue. Mr. Herbert Hoover, for- 
merly head of the Belgian Relief Commis- 
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sion, was made food administrator, although 
his powers fell far short of those of a food 
dictator. The Red Cross was re-organized ; 
the problem of providing ships for trans- 
portation of men and supplies to Hurope 
was attacked vigorously; and the entire 
business structure of the land was re-or- 
ganized for food purposes. 


The First Liberty Loan of $2,000,000,000 
was offered to the people in June, 1917, and 
was largely oversubscribed, as was the Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan, offered in October, in 
which more than $4,000,000,000 was col- 
lected. 

A feature of the war administration of 
President Wilson was the suppression of 
papers criticising our entrance into and 
prosecution of the war to the point where 
the post-office authorities declared that 
such criticism was hindering the country’s 
endeavors. 

Domestic activities concerned with the 
prosecution of the War, such as the United 
States Shipping Board, War Trade Board, 
Alien Property Custodian, Shipbuilding, In- 
come and Corporation Taxes, Hspionage 
Law, Fuel Administration, Food Administra- 
tion, Railroad Federalization, Conscription, 
are described under their respective heads. 


For detailed account of the war activities 
of the bureaus within the War and Navy 
Department, look under those heads. Sep- 
arate activities like those concerned with 
Shipping, Aircraft Production, _ Liberty 
Loans, Conscription, Council of National 
Defence, Fuel Administration, War Trade 
Board, Red Cross, Alien Property Custodian, 
etc., are described under those heads. 


Vatican Peace Proffer, 1917—On August 
14, 1917, the Pope dispatched a proffer of 
peace to all the belligerents. The Pope 
proposed as the basis for negotiations the 
establishment of arbitration; the freedom 
of the seas; disarmament; the absence of 
indemnities of a punitive nature; the evac- 
uation of Belgium with guarantees for in- 
dependence; the return of northern France 
and also of the German colonies; and the 
settlement of the territorial problems rep- 
resented by Alsace and Lorraine, Italia 
Irredenta, the Balkan problem, etc., by ne- 
gotiations after the war. 


The President replied to the Pope on 
August 29, in a communication which spoke 
also for the allies of the United States. 
The President, after expressing apprecia- 
tion of the Pope’s. motives in offering medi- 
ation, drew up an indictment of Germany 
as a faithless menace to the organization of 
the world, and declared that while the Ger- 
man government remained autocratic. there 
could be no guarantee that a peace with 
it would be lasting, secure or just. Deny- 
ing that the United States world take 
part in an economic league against Ger- 
many after the war, President Wilson de- 
clared that until Germany was ruled dem- 
ocratically by its people instead of auto- 
cratically by a caste, there could be no 
peace negotiations with her. The Presi- 
dent did not state what definite changes 
would meet the requirements of the Allies, 
nor did he comment upon the other definite 
proposals of the Pope. : 


The German and Austrian replies to the 
Vatican, published soon after the Presi- 
fent’s reply, after asserting that Germany 
and Austria had always been peace-loving, 
assented to the Pope’s proposal of recipro- 
cal limitation of armaments, and the es- 
tablishment of interzational arbitration. 


The text of the Pope’s offer and of the 
replies to it will be found in their chrono- 
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logical position in the text of the Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents, under 
the administration of President Wilson. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


Battle of Arras.—Early in February be- 
gan the first of the great German retreats 
since the Battle of the Marne. The Battle 
of the Somme had allowed the BritisH to 
drive a wedge into the German lines, and 
persistent attacks had gradually widened 
that wedge until the German lines were no 
longer tenable. The Germans prepared their 
new line of resistance (the Hindenburg line) 
very carefully and retreated’ to it in mas- 
terly fashion, taking up a position facing the 
towns of Arras and Soissons. The Germans 
pursued their policy of frightfulness by de- 
liberately wasting the country they were 
forced to abandon, in such wanton fashion 
as to impoverish it for years to come. 


Against the new German line, the Eng- 
lish launched a general attack at dawn of 
Easter Monday, April 9, 1917. The offen- 
sive was along a 45-mile front, with Lens 
as the objective at one end and St. Quentin 
at the other end. Despite the fact that the 
attack was launched in bitter weather, it 
was irresistible, and day after day the Ger- 
mans retreated, the English taking above 
10,000 prisoners daily. Not since the be- 
ginning of the war was the attack by air 
so comprehensive, and the artillery bom- 
bardment rivalled. that around Verdun in 
the previous year. From the day of the 
inauguration of the offensive, when the 
Canadians captured the Vimy ridge, to the 
end of ten days, the Allies gained more 
ground than they had previously gained in 
the 6 months since the Battle of the Somme. 
After the first 5 days, the French also deliv- 
ered smashing blows; and the retreat of the 
Germans along their whole line covered a 
considerable number of miles. By May 1, 
the end of the offensive was in sight, and 
by May 15, Germany was able to deliver 
several successful counter-attacks. 


The Second Battle of the Aisne.—In the 
middle of April, the French struck at the . 
southern pivot of the Hindenburg Line, 
around the Aisne. But they made little 


progress, and in May signally failed in 
their onslaught on the Chemin des Dames 
position. General Pétain replaced General 


Nivelle as the French comamnder-in-chief. 


The Battle of Flanders.—Having failed 
in April, the British struck in June, to 
the north, in Flanders, capturing Messines 
Ridge, after exploding the German posi- 
tions there by means of mines. In the 
same month, the Germans made gains near 
the sea-coast, along the Yser Canal. At 
the end of July, the British again broke 
through from the Lys River to Steenstraat, 
but in the middle of August failed around 
Ypres. Throughout September and Octo- 
ber, Haig bit into the German lines in 
Flanders by severe fighting, breaking 
through for several miles and capturing 
Passchendaele Ridge. 


The French Summer and Autumn Drives. 
—In the fall, the jaar s struck again in 
front of Verdun, regaining Dead Man’s 
Hill, Hill 304 and other important posi- 
tions. In October, they renewed their ef- 
forts along the Aisne and after some days’ 
severe fighting captured the Chemin des 
Dames and the Heights of the Aisne. 

In France, the Briand ministry was suc- 
ceeded by that of Ribot, which fell before 
that of Painlévé, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded in November by Georges Clemenceau. 
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Man Power Under Arms on Jan, 1, 1918.— 
According to the most reliable figures avail- 
able, there were at the beginning of 1918 
some 38,000,000 persons in the Armies and 
Navies of the nations engaged in the great 
struggle, distributed as follows: 


ENTENTE ALLIES 

LEN TISISOEDY ng, Poros Syed SRR ee 9,000,000 
BRSATLC Ole ie are cree nse loate Sete X wvale 6,000,000 
POA SSP REOUT e  ore michel, Sea ceta yet! «fate 5,000,000 
EGAN Heia tear ane ecetenarsie aie lente oye 6 6 3,000,000 
BETH TOME eg Si real rhs scxatedeso, ani iachrcaslaz 1,400,000 
United States......... more than 1,000,000 
WAIN A Seto e et aa Tw hie sees 540,000 
PITMAN TA at cuales, os stoi e¥eie so e18 eae em, 320,000 
SCHR gains ae cles alelecictatole tes sy ee - 300,000 
PelSIITAW vo vers otis Gls Ss 0s Se -- 800,000 
LECCE Meee cere ce ieee a iets Be - 800,000 
FOCUSES wren teeisia ane c]s.wile asap wie are 200,000 
NEGRI TEMES ON Maa teys sistas «i ceyaveei sie : 40,000 

PLEO EA Damen u oes os57 open’ sapsyats scare, 27,400,000 

CENTRAL POWERS 

COLT YOM tethers oa le feb ata elena. © yap 7,000.000 
Austria-Hungary 2.0.52... 0% *. 3,000,000 
PHS OTIAD Teich s Le eo eee Sek Nake eve 300,000 
DEF CMe rena s acts cyanea netwiolees ee We 300,000 

POA. Stes ose wise Es 10,600,000 


Battle of Cambrai.—On the morning of 
Monday, November 19, 1917, the British 
launched a carefully-prepared and carefully- 
concealed attack upon the German trenches 
in front of the village of Cambrai. The 
attack was led by many “tanks,” or trac- 
tors, which- had been massed before the 
point of attack without the knowledge of 
the enemy, and which succeeded in batter- 
ing down the German trenches in their ad- 
vance so that the British troops could pour 
through. There was tremendous artillery 
activity on a front of almost 32 miles, from 
Quéant almost to St. Quentin, but the ad- 
wence proper was on a front of about 12 
miles. 


The attack lasted four days before it 
spent itself, and by that time the British 
had advanced six miles at certain points, 
averaging a five-mile advance along a seven 
mile front, and gaining altogether more 
than fifty square miles of territory and some 
10,000 prisoners. This gain of ground rep- 
resents the greatest Allied advance since 
the Battle of the Marne, and more than was 
gained in four months’ fighting at the 
Somme. Cambrai itself, an important rail- 
road and highway center, was not occupied, 
however. . 


Once recovered from their surprise, how- 
eyer, the Germans launched terrific counter- 
attacks against the advanced positions of 
the British, winning many of them _ back. 
These counter-attacks continued well into 
December, and succeeded in retrieving prac- 
tically all of the ground which the British 
had captured. 


Russian Mititary Oollapse, 1917.—For 
several months after the Russian Revolu- 
tion (q. v.), Germany seems to have re- 
frained from any attacks upon that coun- 
try because of the hope of concluding a 
separate peace with her. A strong Rus- 
sian offensive in July, however, was final 
proof that Russia was determined to stick 
by her allies, and Germany accordingly 
launched a heavy attack later in the month. 
The inevitable re-action from the enthu- 
stam of the Revolution at this time was 
convulsing Russia, and she was unable to 
to present any considerable resistance to 
the German advance. Many of the radi- 
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cals and the pacifists were not in favor of 
continuing the war, and the consequent 
disorganization in the army made Ger- 
many’s task easy. *On September 3, Riga 
was occupied, and in October, German war- 
ships penetrated into the Gulf of Riga. 


In July, the Socialist Kerensky had re- 
placed Lvoff as premier, and the government 
became more radical in its personnel. Ker- 
ensky displayed remarkable powers of or- 
ganization, and made great strides toward 
resurrecting Russia’s military strength. 
The Bolsheviki, or uncompromising Social: 
ists, nevertheless at latest reports were in- 
creasing in power; and the date on which 
Russian armies could again be of great 
apeistance to their allies was problemati- 
eal. 


On September 9, 1917, General Korni- 
loff, who had succeeded Brusiloff, the suc- 
cessor of Alexieff as commander-in-chief, 
raised the standard of revolt in behalf of 
the constitutional democrats, or moderates, 


* against the Socialist government, but was 


unsuccessful, and saw his revolt put down 
by Kerensky with little trouble. Shortly 
afterwards, the Cabinet proclaimed Russia 
a republic. Before the end of 1917, Keren- 
sky had been replaced by a government of 
the Bolsheviki (q. v.), under Lenine and 
Trotsky. In December, an armistice be- 
tween Russia and Roumania and Germany 
was announced. 


_ Through January, 1918, the representa- 
tives of the Bolshevist government and of 
Rumania discussed terms of peace with the 
spokesmen of the Central Powers at Brest- 
Litovsk. Lenine asked the Allied’ govern- 
ments to join the negotiations, but was told 
that the Allies would not discuss peace with 
a victorious and uncontrolled German gov- 
ernment. On February 15, 1918, the Ger- 
man government finally tee all peace 
propositions of the Bolsheviki, and three 
days later resumed hostilities against Rus- 
sia, which was not in a condition to oppose 
even a weak resistance to the German ad- , 
vance. The Germans soon crossed the Dvina 
River at Dvinsk and, Petrograd being men- 
aced, the seat of the Russian government 
was removed to Moscow, and the Bolsheviki 
were forced to accept terms of peace as dic- 
tated by Germany. : 


Rumanian-Central Powers Peace. — At 
the same time as the peace negotiations be- 
tween the Central Powers and the Socialist 
Government of Russia at Brest-Litovsk, and 
largely under the same conditions, Rumania 
entered upon peace negotiations with the 
Central Powers. Fi terms of peace were 
signed on May 7%, , eonstituting the 
Treaty of Bucharest, and practically mak- 
ing Roumania a vassal state of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 2 


ON OTHER FRONTS 


Greece Joins the Entente—-In spite of 
the efforts of Venizelos, the Greek govern- 
ment persisted in trying to remain neutral 
in 1917 as well as in 1916. But the Allies 
used the prercuce of their army at Salon- 
iki and of their fleet in Grecian Waters to 
compel the demobilization of the Grecian 
army; the submission of Grecian news- 
papers and other forms of communication 
to Allied censorship; the appointment of 
certain ministers desired by them; the dis- 
missal of the Central Powers’ diplomats 
in Greece; and even the surrender of large 
military stores for Allied use. The Allies 
also supported Venizelos in a revolt, but 
the revolt found little favor among the 
Greeks. Early in January, the BHntente, 
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Shipping Built in United States During War.—Between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 


1918, 2,985 ships were built in United States yaar plants. 
resented was 3,091,695 gross, an average of 1,0 


506 were ocean-going steel vessels, 
more than 4,000 gross tons each, 
tonnage of 753,156. 


The total tonnage rep- 
5 gross tons each. Of the total built, 


aggregating 2,056,814 tons, an average of slightly 
Ocean-going wooden vessels aggregated 403, with a gross 
For further details of our shipbuilding program during the War, 


he article in volume XX under “Shipbuilding.” 
Stent by mont the number of ships built in the United States was as follows: 


Seagoing. 
Nonseagoing. Grand total. 
Steel Wood. Total 
Months. 3 a si E r 
2 n 2 n 2 nn nm 2 m 

=| nm 2 q LD nm 2 ¢ me ne 

Boe Bl ae AS ee oles tea ge ee 28 

\ az OA Zi OH a OH Za OH Za OH 

1917 
PAGS 0 |e senepcio tro crac 7 34,364 9 17,233 16 51,597 ~ 123 9,201 139 60,798 
IMAVig Vee ats) cneiateere 11 386,086 19 33,004 30 69,090 162 22,137 192 91,227 
DUC stasis oe ieies 22 97,908 9 81,216 31 129,124 196 22,877 227 152,001 
EVULL Van tecetscs se ecaierstelie 14 54,891 7 14,113 21 69,004 184 20,148 205 89,152 
ATIE TIS hers » ehelelcle 9 46,716 14 12,155 23 58,871 152 27,171 ~ ATS 86,042 
September ...... 9 35,008. “12 1 12,618 21 47,586 80 28,999 101 76,585 
Oetodery. Gea os. os, 8 18 44,420 22 35,879 35 80,299 87 10,386 122 0,685 
November ....... 19 50,660 11 10,872 30 61,532 Si 16,736 PaLig 17,268 
December .......- 17 85,917 16 20,611 33 106,528 52 16,053 85 122,581 
19 

JABUALY ec aieverho eis she} 53,748 6 6,468 18 60,216 3 4,579 57 64,795 
February .....+; ily 94,242 14 17,874 31 112,116 53 5,485 84 117,601 
MAT CHIN syorere tee cher ste 29 115,040 12 20,776 41 135,816 Of) 14-329 de 147,145 
April 31 130,637 15 21,017 46 151,654 119 11,396 165 163,050 
May* . *40 157,598 18 16,453 38 174,051 1382 20,418 185 194,464 
June . 42 168,034 16 26,985 58 190.019 130 11,406 188 201,425 
July 7 87 146,981. 38 72,727 75 219,708 118 710,223 193 | 229,931 
August .. . 49 191,102 39 91,997 88 283,099 8&9 12,750 “177 295,849 
September .. 46 177,765 54 123,668 100 301,433 70 7,037 170 308,470 
October’. cr. oes 57 228,203 53 117,165 110 345,368 91 12,164 201 357,532 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 11. 25 112,429 24 50,43 49 162,859 15 2,235 64 165,094 


Grand total ..506 2,056,814 403 753,156 


909 2,809,970 2,076 281,725 2,985 3,091,695 


* Includes 1 cement vessel of 3,427 gross tons. 


+ Includes 1 cement vessel of 325 gross tons. 


charging that Constantine and his Govern- 
ment were engaged in pro-German intrigues, 
blockaded all Grecian ports; and in June 
finally compelled him to abdicate, placing 
his second son, Alexander, on the throne, 
and giving over the management of the 
country to Venizelos. Through these meas- 
ures, Greece was led to declare war on 
Germany on July 2, 1917. 


The Great Italian Defeat at Caporetto.— 
The winter of 1916-7 was too severe for 
the Italians to make much of an advance 
after their capture of Gorizia, but in May 
they won many more of the heights on 
their road to Trieste and Laibach. In the 
same month, another Austro-Hungarian at- 
tack in the Trentino failed, although in 
the early part of June the enemy succeeded 
by counter-attacks in regaining some of 
the ground he had lost along the Isonzo 
front. In August, the Italians drove ahead 
once more beyond the Isonzo and great 
efforts in September gained the important 
position of Mont San Gabriele. A_ strip 
of land some thirty miles in width had 
hee cut from the Austro-Hungarian fron- 

er. 


But the German General Staff had no 
intention of permitting the Italians to 
get farther ahead. They were preparin 
a heavy onslaught into the Italian posi- 
tions, and they were aided by the pacifist 
feeling among the Italian troops. The great 
Italian Socialist party had taken a posi- 
tion of utter opposition to the pvrosecu- 
tion of the war, and when the great Ger- 
man drive started, thousands of Italians 
soldiers, in the uniform against their will 
and against their convictions, refused to 


On November 1, German and Austro-Hun- 
garian shock troops launched two attacks as 
terrible as they were unexpected against 
the Italian line, which had become con- 
siderably extended. The attacking forces 
were largely of seasoned German _ troops 
under von Mackensen. One force advanced 
through Plezzo and Tolmino while the oth- 
er was making a flanking movement to the 
northeast. The first attack drove the Ita- 
lians southwest to the plains around Udine 
and Cividale, and bent the Italian line so 
sharply that Gorizia and the surrounding 
land to the south had also to be aban- 
doned. The German flanking force to the 
northeast meanwhile was not to be denied, 
and Cadorna was confronted by the threat 
of being altogether surrounded. The only 
escape lay in a general retreat into Italy; 
and despite the rapidity with which the 
Germans moved, by skilful strategy he was 
able to reach the Tagliamento River in 
Italy with the loss of 180,000 prisoners and 
1,500 cannon. The Teutons were thus en- 
abled to occupy the northern boundary of 


Italy to the extent of more than thirty- 
five miles. 


At the Tagliamento River a stand was 
made, but the Germans continued their 
flanking movements, and a general re- 
treat still farther into Italy was ordered. 
There seemed to be hope that Venice could 
be saved from the invaders, and that a 
successful winter stand could be made 
pene north than the Adige or the Bo 

ers. 


The Italian disaster called forth great 
re-inforcements from the Allies, especially 
in supplies; and the consciousness amon 
the Allied leaders that the disaster had 
been made possible largely by the lack of 
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The Results of Submarine Warfare—The following table shows the merchant t 
; ‘ onnage 
of the world on July 1, 1914, the tonnage lost through acts of war (chiefly submarine 
“iar ars tonnage built during the war, and the tonnage of the world on January 1, 


1919, e figures are in gross tons. 
July Lost in Built in January 
rite 4 1, 1914 War War 1, 1919 
SCAN SAO MMe to fave folsve er hh love 6 att ocevas 20,100,000 7,757,000 4,557,000 16,900,000 
MUNITER P STATER rete Owe als are bre sds be ‘ 1,875,000 395,000 4,239,000 5,719,000 
Other PATIOS! tate nts om celal coe, one 7,675,000 2,592,000 1,757,000 6,840,000 
Central Powers 6,325,000 3,000,000 750,000 *4,360,000 
Neutral Nations 6,640,000 1,998,000 1,144,000 5,786,000 
PU ELE alas Sete ere fe ta'g aver aris “SS eP RIS a eve’e Se Shs 42,615,000 15,742,000 12,447,000 39,605,000 


* 2,400,000 tons of Central Powers’ shipping were seized at the outbreak of the War 


and during the War. 


The net loss of merchant shipping due to the war, that is, the difference between the 


tonnage lost and the tonnage constructed, may be placed at 4,250,000. 


But under normal 


conditions it is estimated that there would have been constructed from August, 1914 to 
November, 1918 some 12,000,000 tons of shipping, so that the total shortage in world 
shipping as a result of the war may be placed at 16,250,000. 

It is estimated that Germany lost 200 submarines during the War. 


unified management of the war among the 
Entente Allies led to the formation of a 
central Allied war council, with power to 
direct all military operations. 


Capture of Jerusalem.—Soon after the 
entrance of Turkey into the war, a Turkish 
attack against Egypt and the Suez Canal 
was. launched across the Sinai peninsula. 
In November, 1914, the Turks arrived with- 
in striking distance of the Canal at several 
points, but after several months were driven 
back a considerable distance. 


In June, 1916, however, the Turks ad- 
vanced again, and got to within fifteen miles 
of the coveted water passage, only to be de- 
feated again. 


In December, 1916, the British finally 
succeeded in driving the Turks altogether 
out of Egypt, and inaugurated an advance 
of their own into Palestine. By March, 
1917, they had advanced to the site of an- 
cient Hebron, fifteen miles south of Jeru- 
salem. The heated summer weather com- 
pelled a lull in operations and a retirement 
until the following Fall; but by November, 
Beersheba and Gaza were in British hands, 
and by December Hebron had again been 
taken, and Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem, 
also was under the British flag. The city 
was thus surrounded, but the invading 


forces proceeded with caution, so as not to, 


injure the holy places of the city; and 
Jerusalem was not finally surrendered un- 
til December 9, 1917. 


The Capture of Bagdad.—In 1917, the 
British prepared to avenge Kut-el-Amara, 
and in February re-captured the city by 
a strong advance under General Maude. 
The victors then proceeded up the Tigris, 
and, after inflicting several defeats upon 
the Turks, occupied Bagdad on March 11. 
The British continued to control Mesopo- 
tamia after the War, as one of the settle- 
ments of the Peace Treaty. 


1918 


The First Great German Drive (The 
Second Battle of the Somme).—If Germany 
was to win the war by the might of her 
army, she had to win it in 1918, The 
Russian military collapse enabled her to 
transfer all her legions from the eastern 
to the western front. At the same time, 
France had passed the zenith of her effort. 
and her might on the western front had 
suffered a decline which counter-balanced 
the increase in Great Britain’s might. The 
submarine warfare was crippling the En- 


‘tente, and American ship-building had not 


yet struck its stride. Opposition in the 
Balkans had almost ceased, and Italy was 
still engaged in recovering from Caporetto. 
Finally, the American army in France was 
not yet in a position to exert great pres- 
sure. : 


In 1919, on the other hand, Germany, 
like France, would have passed the zenith 
of her might. America would be in Europe 
in full force, Austria-Hungary was break- 
ing up, and there was no telling how long 
the Bolsheviki might remain in power in 
Russia. For Germany, it was victory in 
1918 or never._/ 


Notwithstanding the heavy casualties of 
1917, the British Army was considerably 
stronger on January 1, 1918, than on Jan- 
uary 1, 1917. Before the collapse of Rus- 
sia in November, 1917, the German com- 
batant strength was as two to the Allies’ 
three. The German offensive in March was 
reinforced with the German troops removed 
from the Eastern front, with a certain 
amount of support from Austria, especially 
in guns and ammunition. Nevertheless, 
when the battle began, the Germans were 
still slightly inferior to the Allies in in- 
fantry and in artillery and markedly in- 
ferior in aircraft. 


Accordingly, the Germans reorganized 
their troops in smaller divisions, so as to 
get a greater number of divisions. They 
had fewer men in a battalion and fewer bat- 
talions in a division. The particular ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the Kaiser’s troops was 
that of the offensi d the knowledge 
where the attack would delivered, where- 
as the Allies had to strengthen their line 
along practically its entire length. The 
Germans concentrated in front of both the 
British and the French troops, bringing 
up their latter forces to the support of the 
former by night. The Germans enjoyed also 
remarkably advantageous weather condi- 
tions. But the chief advantave which the 
Germans enjoyed was that of a unified com- 
mand, as opposed to the divided authority 
of all the Entente forces. . 


In addition, the Germans had successfully 
developed a new method of trench warfare, 
that of infiltration, whereby groups of ma- 
chine-guns would break through the enem 
lines to post themselves in secure posi- 
tions, counting on_ sufficient strength to 
make the enemy’s lines virtually sieves. 

The German hope was to separate the 
French and the British, the latter having 
taken over so much of the Entente battle- 
front as to thin it beyond the safety point. 
If Hindenburg and Ludendorff could break 
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Casualties of the War.—It 1s difficult to present accurate figures as to the total casual- 


tiles of the war. 


Many soldiers originally reported as missing are later found to have 


been killed or captured, many were wounded more than once, and many killed were 


previously included in the wounded column. 


The following figures, however, are com- 


piled from official reports of some of the belligerents, with the figures for the other bellig- 
erents acquired by using the ratio of total casualties to deaths obtaining among these 


official reports 


PNTENTD ALLIES 


Total 

Dead Wounded Casualties 

IRUBSSLA Ars cits ic tercieue some ite robenens ioe ov ope teuahace ca ciettonte okt matolte 1,700,000 3,500,000 7,500,000 
ELPELTICE yo soo lore shite selene! ches okaie ja y'eas, ev suchen ole ietuatiotalispor coum ete 1,366,200 3,000,000 5,000,000 
British? Hmpire tae evetcakecies. cece seeks oh eee a ie eee 900,000 2,800,000 4,200,000 
ESV ntins sochateh et ofousts oe ORRRe enoasToce o: casleias fore Meee nee gene 462,000 950,000 2,700,000 
SEervia,. MONLEneL LO. we sare. ule a alts oe a ates ete muti tete 125,000 290,000 575,000 
BS GLEE UI On vyeecke ge caek au kel oc8 at wi ois oh op) ope navatemettelie nape: pals 102,000 235,000 450,000 
ROUTTANIA FH Se eters sale ein treta nie bia ofa ato peepee aiatane 100,000 230,000 440,000 
MW Mbbede States sees ci stael oa wie wiv oe cle anata ere enesema 49,000 230,000 286,000 
IGREECO me, Ses crete eine boc Salawals Shale ter chal Riese citeoneneney s nae 7,000 16,000 30,000 
POV EWS ALS Were cvc tere -aieterellel sally beus) ru et onah viciee men Ns Re enb vers 2,000 4,000 7,000 
DOtal” » te sisiswileverave Ste dhe ote are epenereas te peer mone 4,813,000 11,255,000 21,188,000 

CENTRAL POWERS 

(CTS) th gegen eA MOL AC Md ORT RC OG ee eae oss 1,620,000 3,700,000 6,000,000 
ATISELIO@ ELUNE AT ype. isrs, eleyuteiseicke ers ie einiens ent itel ears 800,000 2,000,000 4,100,000 
MWh glieen Aa Say ice ABS Oa lets Mt re a) OF > Cited CN ce 250,000 575,000 800,000 
Babe ria ch. hte raeveveh ane sige aioe ts he vee nenoieatiodet A eiicie iets 100,000 400,000 700,000 
To tA Fyeid. ies ah AA cles DG awe aoe oar + inde 2,770,000 6,675,000 11,600,000 

Grand gDotaly Sse cstke cco cciel em chen tere eames 7,583,000 17,930,000 32,788,000 


Estimates of the losses in wars of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are as follows, 
although the data are extremely Meagre and unreliable, except in the case of the Union 
forces in the Civil War, where the figures may be regarded as Official: 


Civil War—Union Army: 
Forces Engaged 
‘Totaly Deaths ao ty. ilensieierai ie 
Wounded 

Confederate Army: 

Horces Shingaged 9... ~ ae eis wie 
Mo tal Deaths a ciersvetey oto hover stenaue 
WiOG Ody Mes ae wicseuehenetefeisns eters 


600,000 
155,000 
70,000 


Casualties 
War Of (Lele aeaceinde Nee ee 50,000 
Mexican “War. 2h. wae aes 50,000 
Napoleonic Wars .... 6,000,000 
Crimean.‘ War-40. S6.o0s ce ere 285,000 
Russo“Purkish Wart) Gass - case 225.000 
Russo-Japanese War. .......... 550,000 
British-Boer War ouieice enw ae tse 175,000 


the point of connection, they could roll 
back the British toward the west, where 
the ocean would limit the British retreat; 
and could either capture great numbers and 
force other great numbers to _re-embark 
from France or else hold the British at 
bay by relatively few forces while pro- 
ceeding without interruption to crush the 
French. 


The Germans struck on the morning of 
March 21, 1918, along the fifty-mile front 
held by the British Fifth Army. The great 
German concentration of strength and the 
new German methods of breaking through 
the trenches did their work well. Before 
.noon, the British lines had been completely 
pierced in at least four separate points, 
and with great bodies of Germans turning 
in to get in back of the positions which 
had held, a precipitate retreat all along 
the line was imperative. And the retreat 
came perilously close to a rout. The Ger- 
mans concentrated their strength upon open- 
ing a wedge between the retreating Fifth 
Army and the adjoining Third Army, and 
at the same time drove another wedge 
between the British and the French, so 
that the latter had to swing far to the 
~south and west before they could come up 
to reinforce the British. Throughout the 
days following the inauguration of the 
attack, the British desperately made all 
haste for the rear, abandoning miles and 
miles of territory to the Germans, in a 
hectic hope of establishing once more con- 
nections between the Third and the Fifth 
Armies and between the Fifth Army and 
the French, so as to avoid the encirclement 
and hénce the complete destruction of the 
entire Fifth Army. But the Germans drove 


their wedge between the two British armies 
so as to drive the Fifth to the north and 
the Third to the south, as they retreated; 
and thus the opening between them con- 
stantly widened. For a. time, only open 
country lay between the centre of the Ger- 
man phalanx and Paris. 


But on March 25, a miscellaneous corps, 
composed of any and all forces at hand, 
and placed under General Cary, was shoved 
into the breach; and although it could not 
stop the German centre, at least it de- 
layed the enemy long enough, and plugged 
the German wedge long enough, for the 
fast retreating Third and Fifth Armies 
to join once more in back of Cary. All 
this time, the British were making no 
pretence at steady resistance, fighting only 
enough rear-guard actions to save sections 
in danger of being flanked; and content to 
retreat if only thereby they might save 
their formations. By -the twenty-seventh, 
finally, the first of the French reinforce- 
ments arrived; and along the Ancre and 
above Albert, the British were able to 
make a stand, at the same time beginning 
to narrow the chasm in their lines. 


On March 28, the American First Army 
was shifted from the Toul sector to a 
position in reserve back of the French 
lines, thus permitting more French re- 
serves to rush up to the succor of the 
British; and the Third and Fifth Armies 
ne effected a juncture. On that day, 
the Germans made a_ supreme effort, cap- 
turing Montdidier, and driving for Amiens, 
where the possession of the Paris-Calais 
Railroad would effectively cut off the Bri- 
tish from the French once more. They 
drove deeply ahead in certain sections, but 
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in others the Allied lines remained firm, 
and the worst was over. ‘Throughout the 
remainder of the month, the enemy made 
serious gains, but the lines in front of 
Amiens finally held. Spending several days 
in consolidating his last gains, on April 4 
Ludendorff again tried to break through 
the British centre, but was checked by 
the following day, ahd by April 8 the drive 
was over. The enemy had broken through 
to a depth of some forty miles on a sixty- 
mile front, had captured fifteen hundred 
miles of territory, had disorganized one 
British army and much of another, had 
compelled the Allies to use all their re- 
serves, and had carved out a most danger- 
ous salient, 


One result of the Allied withdrawal was 
the appointment of the French military 
leader, General Ferdinand Foch, ag gener- 
alissimo of all the Allied forces, the first 
time that the Allied armies had been placed 
under one leader. 


The Second German Drive (The Battle 
of the Lys).—Having failed to coop up 
all the British forces in front of the Eng- 
lish Channel, the next German drive was 
an effort so to coop up the upper half of 
the British forces in the west. To this 
end, Ludendorff struck in Belgium, around 
the Lys River. from La Bassée to Dix- 
muge. It is possible that this move had 
been originally intended as a feint and that 
only the overwhelming German success of 
the first several days of the drive turned 
it into a major operation. 


For the British forces in this sector had 
been sadly depleted in order to bolster up 
the lines to the south shattered some days 
before, and the Germans had little difficulty 
in driving ahead when their attack opened 
on April 9. Portuguese troops among the 
British broke almost at once, and before 
long the entire line was in full retreat be- 
fore the new German infiltration methods. 
For some days, there was a repetition of 
the Second Battle of the Somme; and be- 
fore the enemy was finally halted on April 
13, the great British centre of Ypres was 
in great danger. On April 15, the drive 
was renewed with success, but from that 
point to the end of the month the Ger- 
man gains, though often serious—such as 
those resulting in the occupancy of Mont 
Kemmel—vwere chiefly local; and Ypres, al- 
though almost surrounded, finally held. The 
second salient carved out by the Germans 
was from ten to twenty miles deep, repre- 
senting a total gain of some 400 square 
miles. 


The Third German Drive (The Third 
Battle of the Aisne).—The third German 
drive was the decisive one. Germany was 
fast wasting the resources she had stored 
up, and if the third drive should fail to 
gain Paris or completely crush the Allied 
resistance, Germany would be at the end 
of her rope, well-nigh merciless before the 
resurrected strength of the Allies, as rein- 
forced by the great American army which 
was beginning to be formed in France, 
ready for action. Throughout the month 
of May, therefore, Germany hurried her 
preparations and on May 27, with all the 
desperation of a final bid for victory, struck 
on the front between Rheims and the salient 
carved out in the first great drive. 


Once more, the German attack was irre- 
sistible and carried all before it. Before 
the fury of the onslaught, the French reeled 
back in dismay and for some days the 
‘story of the Second Battle of the Somme 
was repeated. In two days, the enemy 
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broke through to a depth of from twelve 
to fifteen miles. By this time, American 
troops were in the thick of the fighting, 
but nothing could yet stop the German 
advance, and on May 29, from ten to fif- 
teen miles more were gained and the re- 
treat again was but a shade from a rout, 
even if no serious gap had been opened 
in the French ranks comparable to that 
opened in the British ranks in March. By 
May 30, the Germans had again reached 
the Marne, more than thirty miles from 
their starting point four days before. 


Up to this time, Foch had wisely decided 
to choose retreat rather than risk destruc- 
tion by extensive resistance, but at the 
Marne he determined to make his stand. 
His lines had begun to hold on the extreme 
wings, and as thus the German gains by 
this time had assumed the form of a tri- 
angle, it would be dangerous for Luden- 
dorff to advance further in the apex with- 
out broadening his base. The German leader 
therefore drove again at the wings. On 
the west wing, the enemy did manage to 
break through, bringing his gains in con- 
nection with his great Somme salient; but 
on the east wing, around Rheims, a differ- 
Pao was told. There the French lines 

eld. 


Accordingly, the Germans were compelled 
to concentrate their next efforts on the 
north side of their Aisne triangle, so as 
to get in the rear of the Allied troops 
holding the south side of the Somme salient. 
And now American troops began to give 
an account of themselves, along with the 
French. The Germans were held in the 
centre, notably around Chateau Thierry, 
and on June 4, 5 and 6, they were com- 
pelled to halt. The new drive had got 
ahead faster than its two predecessors, but 
it had been stopped more quickly. 


In the next several days, the Germans 
again broke through at the west wing of 
their new Aisne salient, compelling the 
French to retire from a strip of land some 
thirty miles long and seven miles deep _be- 
tween the bases of the two salients; but 
beyond this Ludendorff could not go. Again 
the French and Americans held the enemy 
counter-attacks, notably at Belleau Wood, 
regaining all the ground lost by the initial 
enemy onslaught. Down to June 18, Luden- 
dorff drove at different places in the line, 
attempting to find another weak spot where 
he might again break through, but to no 
avail, and fiesh and blood could go no 
farther. Through sheer exhaustion, the” 
German attack died down. 


The German armi had shot their bolt, 
and the threat of G n victory was now 
a thing of the past. True, Ludendorff 
might, make another drive, rather than re- 
treat at once to shorten his lines against 
the Allies, who now, thanks to America, 
had a decided numerical superiority, but 
no one knew better than the German leader 
that a fourth German drive was_fore-or- 
dained to failure, and that it would be fol- 
lowed by a hasty retirement from all the 
ground won in 1918, back to the shortest 
lines he could hold. 


s 

The German Check (The Second_ Battle 
of the Marne).—Nevertheless, Ludendorfft 
insisted upon one more offensive, driving 
on July 14 for Rheims, at the eastern apex 
of the Aisne salient. He drove both from 
the east of Rheims, and from the eastern - 
side of the Aisne salient, to the west of 
the city. But in three days, he got ahead 
but several miles, and could not get far 
enough behind the city to compel the 
French commander, General Gouraud, to 
withdraw from it. At the apex of the 
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Aisne salient, he was again stopped by the 
Americans at Chateau-Thierry and by the 
French to the east of Chateau-Thierry. By 
July 18, the German advance had come to 
an inglorious close through sheer weak- 
ness. It was Foch’s turn to strike. 


Gaining six miles on the first day, Foch’s 
forces so irresistibly swept aside the Ger- 
man defense that Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff decided that to oppose the whole 
fronting army of the Crown Prince was 
to court its complete annihilation or sur- 
render, and a general German retreat from 
the salient was ordered. ‘The German 
General Staff evidently hoped that rear 
guard actions would give the Crown Prince’s 
army time to retire in good order, but so 
precipitate was the American and French 
advance that the Germans had to retreat 
in great disorder, and enormous stores of 
war materials and great numbers of pris- 
oners fell into the Allies’ hands. The 
Allied attack beginning at the apex of the 
salient, by July 20 it spread around the 
sides. By July 23, every German had 
been driven across the Marne, and by 
July 27, the German army abandoned all 
pretense of strong resistance until it could 
reach the Vesle, where the Germans es- 
tablished themselves and entrenched by 
August 5th. Their line was thus much 
shorter, and their evident need for a 
shortening of the front gaye every indica- 
tion that the German forces were no longer 
strong enough to maintain against the 
Allies’ forces a battle line much lengthened 
ever the Hindenburg line of 1917. The 
Germans accordingly gave up the entire 
salient which had cost them so dear. 


The Beginning of the End.—When the 
Crown Prince’s Army entrenched itself on 
the Vesle on August 5, 1918, it seemed 
probable that another period of trench war- 
fare, possibly continuing up to the fol- 
lowing spring, was in order; for it looked 
as though the Allies needed several months 
to consolidate the salient which they had 
regained, and to prepare strong forces to 
attack the German position. 


But Foch’s resources were greater than 
probably, any. one except himself knew. 
Within two days, that is, on August 7, 
he ordered an advance of the British forces 
against the army of Prince Rupprecht, 
one hundred miles to the north, on the 
Lys salient. The next day, August 8, 
another attack was-—launched halfway _be- 
tween the Crown Prince’s line and Rup- 
* precht’s army—on the Somme and di- 
_rected against the lines of communication 
feeding the new position of the Crown 
Prince on the Vesle. The strength of the 
new attack may be gauged from the fact 
that on the first day the HWnglish army 
under Rawlinson gained no less than nine 
miles. By August 12, Lassigny had been 
taken and 40,000 prisoners were in the 
Allies’ hands. Before August 18, when the 
Germans attempted to make a new stand, 
they had given up much ground and had 
surrendered at least one-fifth of the Lys 
and Picardy salients. 


Simultaneously, attacks on the Crown 
Prince’s line had made it impossible for 
him to consolidate his resources, and by 
August 18, his army had been driven back 
about ten miles from the Vesle. By this 
time, the whole line from the coast to 
Switzerland was active, and contempora- 
neous history becomes impossible. One can 
only take up different ‘sections in orden 


On the Lys salient, the Germans were 
compelled before September to withdraw 
forces to prevent a rout farther south, 
where Foch was hammering in. Picardy; 
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and the British constantly took advantage of 
these withdrawals to launch attacks which 
cut deeply into the German line. By Au- 
gust 25, Merville was in Allied hands and 
by August 30, Bailleul. On the next day 
Mount Kemmel itself was re-occupied_ by 
the British and by September 10, Wyt- 
schaete was evacuated. 


In the Picardy salient, the centre of the 
entire Allied thrust was taking place, and 
was dominating the whole line, gains in 
Picardy necessitating both withdrawals and 
transferrals of German troops from other 
sectors to bolster the Picardy lines. On 
August 25, the Allied forces had reached 
the Hindenburg Line on the north, and 
there the Germans once more endeavored 
to make a stand. 


The Hindenburg line represented the line 
held by the Germans through the winter 
of 1917-8 and hence the line from which 
their advances in the spring of 1918 had 
been launched. It was the strongest nat- 
ural line of defense for the Germans and 
also the shortest, while if it were once 
seriously broken, the entire German line in 
Belgium and northern France would have 
been threatened. The entire world there- 
fore looked to see that line held by the 
Germans up to the last man and the last 
ounce of resources. 


Foch, however, had no intention of al- 
lowing the Germans sufficient breathing 
space to make a stand. The Allies“ ad- 
vanced as quickly as the Germans retreated. 
It was therefore significant when Haig was 
able within several days to cut the Hin- 
denburg line to the north near Arras, and 
to carve out the first salient into the 
Hindenburg line since the beginning of the 
war, a salient toward Cambrai, develop- 
ing considerable proportions by August 
27th. By the end of the month, Mont 
St. Simeon fell and Mont St. Quentin, 
dominating the road up the Oise and 
Peronne. By the middle of the month of 
September, the Hindenburg line was being 
attacked along its whole length, and had 
been pierced in several important sec- 
tions toward Cambrai. 


On the Vesle front, there was little at- 
tacking between the middle of August and 
the first of September. The German with- 
drawals to the north, however, were 
threatening the Crown Prince with the 
danger of being flanked, and on September 
5 he ordered a wide retreat to a point 
some twenty miles back of the Vesle. His 
retreat broke whatever had been left of 
the German military morale, and by Octo- 
ber 1, the Hindenburg line had been cleared 
of Germans and the battlefront was roll- 
ing far to the north and east. Meanwhile 
the surrender of Bulgaria exposed Germany 
ee seta on the east and Turkey on 

e west. 


The German Rout.—From the middle of 
September, the history of the war on the 
western front is an uninterrupted story 
of Allied gains and German retreats. By 
September 16, there could no longer be 
question of final defeat of Germany. Her 
losses had been tremendous all through 
the year, but by the end of the summer 
she could show nothing as recompense for 
them. Her condition in the military sense 
was dynamic, not static; on no front ex- 
cept that of Lorraine was she able to 
eatch her breath. There was no longer pos- 
sibility of making a stand—she had risked 
all, and was losing all, and there was 
no middle ground she could hold. She 
had decided to abandon the slow trench 
warfare, had won tremendous victories in 
the open, but now that the Allies had 
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utilized the open fighting for victories of 
their own, Germany no longer could resort 
to trenches. The only problem now on 
the western front was the number of men 
and guns Germany could save before she 
reached the Rhine and there was strong 
prope that the rate of her retreat 
ad been so accelerated that even at the 
Rhine no stand could be made. After the 
middle of September, moreover, the Ameri- 
can army west of the Vesle was ready with 
its thrust. 


American Troops Capture St. Mihiel Sal- 
zent.—For more than four years, from Sep- 
tember, 1914, to September, 1918, the Ger- 
man forces had occupied the so-called St. 
Mihiel salient—stretching over the plain of 
the Woevre River. Its apex toward France 
was the town of St. Mihiel, on the Meuse, 
and it protected as its base the great iron 
fields of Briey, the most productive in the 
world, while still farther in the rear it 
served as. a bulwark for the strongest of all 


German fortresses, Metz, with its many sur- 


rounding forts. 


On September 12, 1918, the first American 
army ever mobilized in France launched a 
tremendous attack against the entire salient. 
Pershing himself led the attack, and under 
him was the flower of the troops sent across 
the seas, trained, supplied and reserved to 
break for all time the threat of German 
world domination. It was no mere chance 
which gave the Americans probably the most 
difficult position to attack along the whole 
line—fortified as it had been for all of four 
long years over almost every square foot of 
its two hundred miles. 


The operation itself was along the so- 
called pincers plan. One claw of the pincers 
rested on the Moselle near Pont-a-Mousson 
—about ten miles thick. The other was to 
the east of the river,. near Haudimont— 
about seven miles thick. 


The artillery preparation began about 
midnight, and lasted several hours. The 
chief opposition was encountered on the west 
front, at the northern tip of the salient, 
slightly southwest of Fresnes; but before 
the end of the day the advance here had 
almost equalled the advance on the southern 
end of the salient. The attack was led by 
a great army of tanks, reported by cor- 
respondents to be between 500 and 1,000. 


On the first day, the northern attacking 
force had advanced from five to seven miles, 
while on the second it had got about twelve 
miles into the salient, reaching the Moselle 
at Jaulny. On the first day alone, some 
10,000 prisoners were taken, the Germans 
being unable to offer much resistance to the 
force of the attack. 


Early in the second day, the forces at- 
tacking from the south, which had had the 
easier task, met the northern forces at 
Haudicourt, and the junction of the two 
forces gave them all the ground back_of 
them, in all, about 100 square miles. The 
combined forces then advanced along the 
entire line. By September 16, the guns of 
Metz itself got into action, and for the first 
time the Germans were able to offer stiff 
resistance, and some of the American ad- 
vances were checked. Nevertheless by the 
seventeenth, the Americans had advanced 
to Ronvaux and Haumont. By the eight- 
eenth, the attack slackened to consolidate 
the positions won, especially near the re- 
gions from which the pincers had first be- 
gun to close in upon the German lines. 

In five days, accordingly, probably the 
most strongly-fortified German salient had 
_ been captured, with more than 20,000 pris- 
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oners and 200 guns; Verdun had for all 
time been freed from danger of further at- 
tack; more than 200 square miles of terri- 
tory had been gained; the Moselle had been 
reached ; and Metz was finally under fire, 
while the Briey iron fields were at least 
menaced. “ 

Every military observer then realized 
that the war was practically over and the 
only uncertainty lay in the length of time 
before the’ German forces degenerated into 
a rabble and Germany would admit defeat, 
ask peace on the Allies’ terms, and lay 
prostrate before the mercies of the Allies. 


Germany herself answered the question. 
On September 15, 1918, Austria asked 
peace. The peace negotiations are de- 
scribed elsewhere, and it will suffice here 
to say that from that moment until ‘the 
armistice was signed on November 11, the 
defeat of Germany and her inability for 
further resistance were confessed by her- 
self and on the battlefronts only rear- 
guard machine actions obstructed the steady 
eran of the Allies toward German ter- 
ritory. 


Capitulation of Bulgaria.—The check to 
the German advance in the summer of 
1918, and the forward progress of the 
Allies beyond even the line which the 
Germans had held through the winter of 
1917, lowered morale among Germany’s 
allies as well as in Germany itself through- 
out August and September, 1918. Coupled 
with these military events was the ever- 
increasing faith, not only among the En- 
tente Allies, and not only among the neu- 
trals, but, even among the common people 
of the Central Powers, in the potency and 
promise of President Wilson’s program of 
international political idealism. 


The first sign of the defection of Ger- 
many’s Allies was the peace overture from 
Austria-Hungary, described elsewhere. The 
second, and even more significant, was the 
agreement by Bulgaria to an armistice on 
the terms of the Allies. 


Om September 14, 1918, a carefully pre- 
pared but carefully concealed campaign was 
opened against Bulgaria. The British and 
Greek. forces, which had’ long been held 
at Saloniki and other places in Greece as 
protection against a possible invasion of 
Greece by German, Austrian or ~- Turkish 
forces, were no longer needed in this ca- 
pacity because of the inability of Ger- 
Many to detach any of her forces from 
her hard-pressed western front. Accord- 
ingly, the British-Greek forces struck the 
Bulgarian line with great vehemence be- 
tween the Vardar Ri and Lake Doiran. 
Serbian forces soon aff@rwards made: for 
Charevo and the Serbian-French forces 
made east of Monastir for Uskub, whilé 
there was a general enflanking movement 
of the Italians eastward through Albania. 
Within ten days, progress to the _ extent 
of one hundred miles had been made, and 
in a few days more the capture of Stru- 
mitza severed the two wings of the Bulgar- 
German army. 


On September 27, 1918, Bulgaria asked 
for an armistice, and being reftised any 
armistice except one on the Allies’ terms, 
agreed to the latter proposal; and on 
September 29, 1918, it was announced that 
Bulgaria had withdrawn from the war... 
The terms she received were purely mili- 
tary, containing no provisions of a politi- 
cal nature, the armistice being in force 
until a final general peace was declared. 
Bulgaria agreed to evacuate all the ter- 
ritory she occupied in Greece and Servia ; 
to demobilize her army at once; to sur- 
render all means of transportation to the 
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Allies, including her boats; to grant con- 
trol of navigation on the Danube; to give 
the Allies free passage for military opera- 
tions through her territory; to permit the 
Allies to occupy all strategic military 
points, and to store her arms and ammu- 
nition under the control of the Allies. 


Thus in addition to losing an ally, with 
the consequent loss of prestige and weak- 
ening of morale, Germany’s direct route 
to the East was broken, the Berlin-to- 
, Bagdad Railroad was blocked, the solid belt 
of German territory through Central Eu- 
rope (Mitteleuropa) was dissipated and 
Turkey was practically isolated. 


Palestine Lost to Turks.—On September 
18, 1918, General Allenby struck with all the 
might of the British army in Asia Minor 
against the Turkish armies in central and 
northern Palestine ; and the Turks were soon 
in full retreat. In connection with Arabs 
under King Hussein, the British forces ad- 
vanced rapidly from the Mediterranean at 
Haifa on a line extending across all of Pales- 
tine to the Arabian desert. On October a5 
Damascus, the capital of Syria, was taken 
and occupied. By October 8, the Allied forces 
had captured the towns of Zaleh and Rayek, 
thirty miles from Damascus. On the same 
day, a French naval division entered Beirut, 
150 miles north of Damascus, and made for 
Aleppo, the seat of the Turkish military 
power in Asia Minor; and it soon fell into 
their hands. 


Simultaneously, the British forces along 
the Buphrates and Tigris, in Mesopotamia, 
advanced toward Allenby’s army. 

Before the surrender of the Turkish army, 
Allenby had captured some 125,000 prison- 
ers, including some Austrian and German 
troops and officers. 


So complete was Allenby’s victory that 
the road to the Aegean sea and the Dar- 
danelles was opened and Turkey was in no 
position to resist further. By the middle 
of October, all Palestine was free of Tur- 
kish forces, and with Allenby threatening 
an advance to the north and east, Turkey 
sued for peace. A note addressed.to the 
United States on October 11 asked for peace 
terms and indicated willingness to yield 
whatever points were demanded, but before 
the Allies, busy with negotiations with Aus- 
tria and Germany, could reply, Allenby’s 
threat had become so great that Turkey sur- 
rendered to him early in November and 
granted the terms of armistice demanded 
by him, of a nature to make Turkey impo- 
tent, to await her final fate from the world 
war at the hands of the Allied representa- 
tives at the final peace negotiations. 


It was announced by the Allied Govern- 
ments that Palestine would be administered 
‘pending final settlement of its status by a 
government representing the Allies. In 1918 
both Great Britain and France announced 
that Palestine would be an autonomous 
state, and that Jews would be protected in 
their organization of the long-cherished 
Zionist hope, a separate and independent 
Jewish state. In a_semi-official letter to 
Rabbi Wise, of New York (see page 8575), 
President Wilson also endorsed the Zionist 
program with respect to Palestine. 


Intervention in Russia.—In_the summer 
of 1918, the Allies and the United States 
embarked upon a policy of military inter- 
vention in Russia (see page 8590), but with 
disastrous results. The Russian _ people 

_rallied to the support of the Bolshevist 
government, particularly against the Japan- 
ese; many elements within the Allied 
countries resented invasion of a land whose 
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The Oost of the War.—tThe following 
figures show the cost of the War to the 
spring of 1919, almost six months after 
the termination of hostilities. They repre- 
sent most of the direct outlay for military 
purposes, but naturally the cost of the War, 
in items such as pensions, ete., will con- 
tinue for many years after the signing of 
the peace. 

ENTENTD ALLIES 


British Empire ........ $ 38,000,000,000 


WPAN CO 4a We eiatele die esi oe ate 26,000,000,000 
United States i.22.000. 22,000,000,000 
Russias Wis sich tae 18,000,000,000 
Ttaly. cee ie eee 13,000,000,000 
Other Entente Allies.... 6,000,000,000 

Total ere use Sp pete $123,000,000,000 

CENTRAL POWERS 

German ysis & 5, ia! weno $ 39,000,000,000 


Austria-Hungary ....... 21,000,000,000 


Turkey and Bulgaria... 3,000,000,000 
Vota lak cunt atscaldeete ore $ 63,000,000,000 
Grand. Totals. sen sen $186,000,000,000 


War Debts.—The following table shows 
the pre-war and post-war debts of the bellig- 
erent nations: 

Pre-War Post-War 


Germany .$ 1,200,000,000 $ 39,000,000,000 
U. Kingdom 3,500,000,000 34,000,000,000 


France 6,600,000,000 27,000,000,000 

United 

“ See 1,800,000,000 24,000,000,000 
ust.- 

Hungary 4,000,000,000 23,000,000,000 
Italy - 2,900,000,000 11,000,000,000 
Russia ... 5,100,000,000 25,000,000,000 

Total ...$24,600,000,000 $183,000,000,000 


Government desired to remain neutral, 
while even neutrals charged that the true 
purpose of the intervention was ‘to collect 
old Tsarist debts and to provide for the 
economic exploitation of Russia; the Czecho- 
Slovak forces did not leave Russia until 
1920; the Allied troops made little head- 
way; the stores and supplies saved from 
falling into Bolshevist hands did not atone 
for the cost of intervention and for the 
diversion of strength from the western 
front; the Italian Socialists and the Bri- 
tish Labor Party gained great electoral 
victories largely on the Russian issue; and 
the Bolshevist Government constantly be- 
came more powerful. In 1919, the Allies 
and the United States concentrated their 
efforts on supporting native Russian leaders 
warring against the Bolsheviks, but these 
leaders were denounced by most Russians 
as monarchist and reactionary, and received 
so little support that by 1920 all of them 
had been overthrown and their forces dis- 
persed, while the Bolshevist Red Army was 
well on the road to regain much of the 
Russian territory which had been lost. 


_ Austria’s Internal Troubles and Defeat 
in Italy.—During the spring and summer 
of 1918 evidences of racial discontent with- 
in the Austrian. Empire and opposition to 
the government, aggravated by the des- 
perate food situation, grew more and more 
pronounced. A Conference of Oppressed 
Austrian nationalities met at Rome on April 
10 and declared the necessity of the dis- 
integration of the Empire and the estab- 
lishment of a unified, independent Jugo- 
Slav nation. On May 5 Emperor Charles 
dissolved the Reichsrat, in which the Ger- 
mans were in the minority. Demonstra- 
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tions against Germany became more and 
more frequent. Risings in Bohemia led 
to the establishment of mertial law at 
Prague and the suppression of Czech news- 
papers. The disintegrating forces were 
fostered by organized Italian propaganda 
in the Austrian army and by a statement 
issued by the Allied War Council-at Ver- 
sailles in favor of an independent Polish 
state and freedom for the Czecho-Slovaks 
and Jugo-Slavs. Numerous mutinies oc- 
curred among the Slavic troops and Bohe- 
Mian troops began to join the Italian army. 


In the summer of 1918, Austria-Hungary 
endeavored to stave off the impending dis- 
solution of the Dual Monarchy by win- 
ning another success against the Italians. 
On June 15, the Austro-Hungarians ad- 
vanced along the entire front. On the 
west, the Italians, aided by some British 
and French divisions, held firm, but to the 
east, along the Piave, Diaz lost much 
ground. On the next day, the same story 
was repeated and by June 17, the Austro- 
Hungarians were well across the Piave 
along most of its lower length. But on 
the following day, the Italians were ready 
with their counter-attack, and, aided by a 
flood in the Piave, began to drive the 
enemy back to his positions on the north 
bank of the river. For several days, the 
Italians continued thejr advance; until the 
enemy’s left wing had been turned, and 
by the twenty-fourth the opposing forces 
were back in the positions they had occu- 
pied before the beginning of the offensive. 


On October 25, General Diaz led his 
Italian army in a powerful frontal attack 
against the Austrian positions, and within 
three days there was little left which 
eould be called an Austrian army. On the 
29th, the Austro-Hungarian government 
declared its willingness to adhere to all 
the conditions laid down by the American 
government and asked for an immediate 
armistice on all fronts without waiting for 
the outcome of other negotiations. By 
this time, the defeat of the Austrians in 
Italy had become a complete débacle, and 
Austria was menaced too vitally by the 
Italian army to be able to await the re- 
sult of further peace negotiations. Accord- 
ingly, she turned directly to General Diaz, 
and on November 4, 1918, an armistice was 
_ concluded on terms which amounted to 
unconditional surrender. 


Finat Peace Negotiations —When the 
-Austrian note asking for negotiations look- 
ing toward peace was handed to President 
Wilson on ptember 16, 1918, there was 
little doubt of Germany’s knowledge and 
approval of the move. Accordingly, there 
was no surprise when Germany herself took 
up the burden of the peace move, after the 
President had peremptorily told Austria 
that the United States had previously stated 
her peace conditions and that therefore he 
_ must refuse to re-state them or to enter 
into conversations on the subject. 


The direct peace overture came from 
Germany on October 6, signed by Prince 
Max, who had supplanted von Hertling as 
the power of the military oligarchy of 
Germany waned at home under the pres- 
sure of the retreat of the German armies 
under Foch’s blows in the field. The 
course of the negotiations and the final 
terms of the armistice may be seen by con- 
sulting pages 8603 to 8617. 

President Wilson, before replying to the 
German overture, asked on October 8 three 
questions of the German government, con- 
cerned with—(1) the acceptance by Ger- 
many of his terms of peace laid down on 
January 8th (the 14 points) and on other 
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occasions; (2) the willingness of the Cen. 
tral Powers to abandon all invaded terri- 
tory as an requisite to an armistice; (8) 
the extent to which the German govern- 
ment was still uncontrolled-by the German 
people and the Reichstag. 

On October 12, the German government 
returned answers to these queries indicat- 
ing their willingness to accept the Presi- 
dent’s terms of peace and to relinquish in- 
vaded territory and asserting that recent 
changes in the German political structure 
had given the German people control over 
their Government. 


On October 14, President Wilson replied, 
calling the German government’s atten- 
tion to the fact that an armistice would 
have to\be left to the military leaders of 
the Allies and would be of a nature cal- 
culated to maintain the contemporaneous 
Allied military supremacy and to render 
Germany impotent in the field; that no 
peace could be considered by the Allied 


- governments while Germany persisted in 


her inhuman practises on sea and on land: 
and that one feature of the only peace to 
which the Allies would consent would be 
the final overthrow of the autocratic and 
unchecked military group in control of the 
German people. 


By this time, the German forces in 
France were no longer able to maintain 
even a pretense of strong resistance to 
the oncoming Allied troops, and Germany 
was compelled to assent to the conditions, 
or rather the observations, of the note of 
President Wilson of October 14. In a 
reply of October 18, Germany indicated her 
willingness to. grant even the last points 
insisted upon by the President, accompany- 
ing her acceptance with a memorandum, 
not made public, indicating the recent 
changes toward complete democratization 
which had taken place in Germany since 
September. 


Accordingly, on October 23, the President 
replied, saying that he would lay the Ger- 
man request before the Allies, but still in- 
sisting that the terms of the armistice 
would necessarily be severe, because of the 
untrustworthy nature of the German gov- 
ernment. The Interallied War Council was 
immediately convened at Versailles, Colonel 
House being the chief of the American del- 
egates, and arranged terms of an armistice. 


On November 5, 1918, President Wilson 
informed the German government that the 
Allies had decided upon the terms on which 
an armistice would be_ granted Gera, 
and that Germany could obtain them by 
application to Marshal . At midnight 
on November 10, 1918, the armistice was 
signed, and actual hostilities ceased six_hours 
later (eleven A. M., November 11, French 
time). As will be seen by consulting the 
terms of the armistice in President Wilson’s 
address to Congress on November 11, 1918, 
they are of such a nature as to constitute 
complete surrender, and to mark the end of 
the war. k 

The story of the armistice negotiations 
will be found on pages 8603-8617. | 


The most stupendous of all wars lasted 
from August 1, 1914, to November 11, 1918, 
killed more than 8,000,000 men, perma- 
nently wounded and disabled almost as 
many more, cost well-nigh $175,000,000,000, 
and involved 28 nations. Fundamentally, 
it ended for all time the hope of the Ger- 
man militarists to dominate the world, un- 
seated the Czar and demolished the last 
vestige of royalty in Russia, broke up the 
Austro-Hungarian government into its ra- 
cial groups, ended the isolation of America 
and brought her as an active member into 
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the family of the world’s nations, and at 
the very end not only overthrew the Hohen- 
zollern and all other royal dynasties within 
the German empire and restored the German 
people to independence, but also dissipated 
for all time that creed of might and force 
which the world to its cost had come to 
know as German Kultur. More important 
than any other achievement, it brought the 
great nations of the world into agreement, 
and gave hope that the international world 
order of the future would be one perme- 
ated no longer by lack of organization and 
competitive negotiations supported by force, 
but one of organization of the nations of 
the world into a league whose foundations 
lie in justice and goodwill and friendship. 


Battle-line at Close of Hostilities.— 
When the guns of battle ceased their roar 
from both the Allied and the German lines 
in northern France and Belgium at exactly 
one minute before eleven o’clock (six o’clock, 
French time), the line of battle was ap- 
proximately as follows: 


From Belgium at the boundary with Hol- 
land near Selzaete (all the Belgian sea- 
coast had been cleared of Germans) south 
through Ghent, southeast through Gram- 
mont, along the west bank of the Dandre 
River to Ath; 4 miles east of Mons, cross- 
ing the Sammbre at the boundary with 
France, several miles southwest of Thuin. 
Then for some distance almost exactly along 
the French-Belgian frontier to Rocroi, thence 
on to French soil proceeding just north of 
Messieres and Sedan, along the Meuse until 
the river begins to turn directly south; then 
away from the Meuse’ some ten miles north 
and east of Verdun, through Fresnes, being 
retired close to the French-German frontier 
near Conflans and Mars la Tour, some twelve 
miles north and east of Nancy, then again 
well onto French territory straight across 
to the frontier again in the! Vosges moun- 
tains directly east of Saint Die, where it 
passed into Lorraine, extending almost due 
southwest of Mulhausen until it ended near 
the point where Germany, Switzerland and 
France touch. 


Position of American Forces at End of 
Hostilities—On November 11, 1918, scat- 
tered forces of American troops were scat- 
tered along the entire battle-front from the 
North Sea to Switzerland; but the main 
military strength of the United States, as 
represented by its First and Second Ameri- 
can Armies, lay as follows: 


First American Army.—Running south 
to north, from north of the Chateau D’Han- 
nonville (about ten miles east by southeast 
of Verdun) slightly northwest, passing east 
of Blanzee and Grimaucort, then steadily 
northwest, passing east of Bezonvaux, north 
of Chaumont, north of Remoiville, striking 
the Meuse east and north of Stenay, then 
north and east of the Meuse, passing north 
and east of Sedan, ending the sector north 
of Nouzon, along the Meuse. This sector 
was only about seven miles from the Belgian 
frontier at its northernmost point, and fif- 
teen miles at its southern end from the 
German frontier along Lorraine, although 
about thirty miles from the German and 
Luxembourg frontier along the middle of 
the sector. 


Second American Army.—Running south 
to north, from Nomeny (due east of St. 
Mihiel and Pont 4 Mousson, and just west 
of the German frontier in Lorraine), west 
by north through Eply, to the Moselle River 
less than a mile south of Pagny, then west 
slightly south of Preny; then west through 
Remberecourt to the north edge of Lake 
Lauchausee, through St. Hilaire, Marche- 
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ville and Riaville to a point slightly south 
of Ville-en-Woevre. The American front 
covered 52 miles. 


Part Played by United States Troops.— 
It was on May 26, 1917, that General 
Pershing with a small staff landed in 
France to conduct the military operations 
of the United States against the Central 
Powers. At that time, the French and 
British armies were at their maximum 
strength, but had failed to dislodge the 
enemy from his positions; so that the 
problem presented was that of organizing 
an American force sufficiently strong to 
turn the tide in favor of the Allies. 


It was decided that an American combat 
division would consist of 4 regiments of 
infantry of 3,000 men each, with 3 battal- 
ions to a regiment and 4 companies of 
250 men each to a battalion. An artillery 
brigade consisted of 3 regiments, a machine- 
gun battalion, an engineer regiment, a 
trench-mortar battery, a signal battalion, 
wagon trains, and the headquarters staff 
and military police. These, with medical 
and other units, made a total of about 
28,000 men, practically twice as many as 
in the average French and British divisions. 


- Each corps consisted of 6 divisions,—4 
combat and 1 depot and 1 replacement; and 
also 2 regiments of cavalry. Each army 
consisted of from 3 to 5 corps. With 4 
fully trained divisions, a corps could take 
over a sector of the battle-line with 2 in 
line and 2 in reserve, with the depot and 
replacement divisions ready to fill any 
gaps in the line. 


The plan of training in France was for 
one month for acclimatization and train- 


ing in small units from battalions ddwn, 


a second month in quiet trench sectors by 
battalions and a third month after coming 
out of the trenches for training in war 
of movement as a complete division. 


The principles of general staff work were 
taught to officers at Langres. The artillery 
school was at Saumur. Cadets in aviation 
were trained at Issoudun. 


The choice of the position of the American 
army was influenced chiefly by transportation 
considerations. The northern ports of France 
were overcrowded by the British and the 
southern ports had inadequate dock facilities. 
Moreover, the systems of transportation in 
northern France behind the front were al- 
ready overtaxed. It was therefore decided 
that the American army would use the 
southern ports of France on the Atlantic— 
Bordeaux, La Pallice, St. Nazaire and Brest 
—and the railroad systems leading from 
them to the northeast. The American sector 
would hence be to the northeast. The great 
depots of supply were centrally located. 


The chief deficits in equipment were in 
artillery, aviation and tanks. The French 
government came to our rescue in the first 
case with heavy guns for thirty divisions. 
In the second case, the French also came to 
the rescue, with 3,775 planes—1,380 alto- 
gether being received in addition from the 
United States. In tanks also the French 
ae role a on aad A aed own needs 

ot perm em to furnish qui 
quate number. vaste te 


By March 21, 1918, when the great Ger- 
man offensive in Picardy began, thors wale 
four American divisions experienced in the 


. trenches and equal to any of the demands 


of battle. The crisis developed by the Ger- 
man offensive was so serious that on March 
28 the occupation of an American sector was 
abandoned and all American forces placed 
at the disposal of Marshal Foch. — 
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Foch transferred the First Division from 
the Toul sector, where it had taken over a 
section of the battle-line, to a position in 
reserve at Chaumont en Vexin. On April 26, 
the First Division went into action in the 
Montdidier salient in Picardy. Its first true 
opportunity to manifest its qualities occurred 
on May 28, when it captured and held the 
town of Cantigny. 


The second great German offensive in Bel- 
gium on the British battle-front occasioned 
an agreement between the American and the 
Allied commanders whereby British shipping 
was to transport ten American divisions to 
the British battle-front. 


The third great German offensive begin- 
ning on the Aisne on May 27 created an- 
other grave crisis for the Allies and again 
every American soldier was placed at the 
disposal of Foch. The Third Division, which 
had just finished its preliminary training in 
the trenches, was hurried to the Marne. Its 
machine-gun motor battalion arrived in time 
to check the German advance at Chateau- 
Thierry. The Second Division had been held 
in reserve near Montdidier, and. was thrown 
on the enemy’s road toward Paris. It cap- 
tured Bouresches and later Belleau Wood; 
and on July 1, just before it was relieved, 
the town of Vaux fell into its hands. 

The divisions which had been brigaded 
with the British Army had been held back 
in training areas or assigned to second-line 
defenses. In June, five of the ten divisions 
were withdrawn from the British area—- 
three to relieve divisions in Lorraine and 
two to protect Paris from any further Ger- 
man advance. The great June-July move- 
ment of troops from the United States al- 
lowed all the divisions already in France by 
that time to be utilized. 

The deep Marne salient established by the 
Germans was a source of danger to them no 
less than to the Allies, and when their of- 
fensive from the head of that salient failed 
—largely as a result of resistance of ele- 
ments of the American Third, Twenty-Eighth 
and Forty-Second Divisions—General Per- 
shing determined upon a strong counter- 
attack, in which the First and Second Divi- 
sions were given the place of honor along 
with chosen French troops. In the reduction 
of the Marne salient, the Americans took a 
leading part. 

Accordingly, American divisions could at 
last be consolidated in and on the American 
zone—the reduction of the St. Mihie] salient 
being Jong planned as the first attempt of 
the American Army. For the reasons out- 
lined above, there had not been up to this 
time an active American sector; but on 
August 30, the line from Port sur Seille, 
east of the Moselle, west through St. Mihiel 
and thence north to a point opposite Verdun 
was placed in American hands. The Ameri- 
can front was afterwards extended across 
the Meuse to the western edge of the Ar- 
gonne forest, including several sectors held 
by French troops. This First American 
Army was under Pershing himself. 


The preparation of the attack against the 
St. Mihiel salient involved the moving of al- 
most 600,000 men at night with all the sup- 
plies and equipment necessary to maintain 
them. The French lent artillery and es- 
pecially air forces and the British also lent 
air forces, so that the joint air force as- 
sembled was phi ict) the greatest and most 
powerful gathered for any one operation 
during the entire war. 

On the very day after the capture of the 
St. Mihiel salient, plans were laid to drive 
back the old German line to the northwest, 
between the Meuse River and the Argonne 
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Forest, The attack would be directed against 
the important railroad communications of 
the Germans through Meziéres and Sedan. 
The German army, although defeated, had 
not suffered demoralization, and was exhibit- 
ing remarkable efficiency, tactical skill and 
courage. 


On the night of September 25, American 
troops aeay took the places of the French, 
who were holding this long-quiet sector very 
thinly; and the attack began on the 25th. 
By the 28th, penetration of from three to 
seven miles had been attained, 10,000 prison- 
ers had been taken, and the battle had been 
forced into the open. The Germans were still 
unified and powerful, however, and from the 
28th to October 4 launched tremendous 
counter-attacks against the new American 
positions, but always without success. 


In the meantime, other divisions were as- 
sisting the Allies as follows: On September 
29 and October 1, the 27th and 30th Divi- 
sions were. in the place of honor with 
Australian troops in breaking through the 


* Hindenburg Line in Belgium where the St. 


Quentin Canal passes through a tunnel. In 
this and later actions from October 6 to 
October 19, these two divisions captured 
over 6,000 prisoners and advanced about 
thirteen miles. On October 2 to October 9, 
the Second and Thirty-Sixth Divisions were 
sent to assist the French in an important 
attack around St. Etienne and Blane Mont, 
where they played an important part in the 
successes achieved. 

On October 4, the second phase of the Ar- 
gonne-Meuse offensive was assumed. Troops 
fresh from the United States were brigaded 
with veteran units whose strength had been 
exhausted. By the 10th the Argonne Forest 
had been cleared of the enemy. 


It was now necessary to organize the 
Second American Army and the command of 
the First was turned over to Lieutenant 
General Liggett, the command of the Second 
being: reserved for Lieutenant General Bul- 
lard. Constant progress was made up to 
October 18, the Germans resisting firmly, 
but making a firm stand only by bolstering 
their lines opposite the American Army with 
troops drawn from other sections of the line. 


Meanwhile the Thirty-Seventh and Ninety- 
First Divisions were withdrawn to help the 
French Army in Belgium. Organized on the 
Belgian front by October 31, on that day 
they attacked in force near Ypres and within 
the next three days won signal victories. 


On November 1, the Argonne-Meuse fight 
The German 
line was steadily driven back, and by the 
5th the advance had e impetuous and 
well-nigh irresistible. On the 6th the Meuse 
was crossed at a point opposite Sedan, rep- 
resenting an advance of 25 miles from the 
original position of the Army before the be- 
ginning of its summer offensive. The enemy’s 
line = communications were thus severed 
and the main objective of the offensive was 
accomplished. 

Further American plans were directed 
toward an advance of the First Army be- 
tween the Meuse and the Moselle in the di- 
rection of Longwy and one by th@ Second 
toward the coal fields of Briey, and pre- 
liminary attacks. toward those ends had 
actually got under way when hostilities 
ceased on November 11. 


There were aleagetien in Burope, including 
one regiment and some sanitary units in 
Italy and the forces on the Murman coast 
in North Russia, approximately 2,050,000 . 
American troops, less the losses incurred. 
Of this total, there were in France some 
1,340,000 combatant troops. Forty divisions 
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had arrived in France, ten being used as 
replacement troops, leaving thirty divisions 
in France organized into three armies of 
three corps each. 


Achievements of United States Marines.— 
In the heart of the battles which, as de- 
scribed above, stopped the German advance 
at Chateau-Thierry and inaugurated the 
Allied advance from that same point were 
the Marines. It was due largely to the rush 
of the Marines that Belleau Wood was taken 
and Bouresches occupied. In the following 
month of July, the Marines were again 
called into successful action near Soissons, 
and in September they were part. of the 
American forces which captured the St. 
Mihiel salient. In the following month, they 
assisted valiantly in the capture of the 
Blane Mont ridge, some twenty miles east of 
Rheims. Of the 8,000 Marines who were ac- 
tively engaged in battles, the casualties were 
69 officers and 1,531 enlisted men dead; 78 
officers and 2,435 enlisted men more or less 
seriously wounded; and only 57 taken 
prisoners by the enemy. 


American Forces in Battle-——The number 
of American soldiers to reach France was 
2,084,000. Of these, some 1,390,000 saw 
active service in the front battle-lines. The 
number of divisions dispatched overseas 
was 42, and in addition some 200,000 troops 
were sent in auxiliary services. Of the 42 
divisions sent to France, only 29 took active 
part in hostilities as such, the remainder 
being utilized as replacement troops or ar- 
riving in France just before the termination 
of hostilities. Of these 29 divisions, whose 
record comprises the greater part of the 
battle record of the United States, 7 were 
of the Regular Army, 11 were of the Na- 
tional Guard and 11 were of the National 
Army. 


During the 200 days of battle in which 
American troops were engaged, they per- 
formed 13 major operations, of which 11 
were performed in conjunction with French, 
British and Italian troops and 2 were dis- 
tinctively American undertakings. 


The period of greatest activity of the 
American Army was in the second week of 
October, when all the 29 divisions were in 
line, holding 101 miles, or 28 per cent., of 
the western battle-front. A resumé of the 
American record is as follows: 


Total Battle Advances, miles....... 485 
IPrisonerse Captured Sisccts <qssrevsucusisys 63.000 
Artillery Captured, Pieces.......... 1,378 
Trench Mortars Captured.......... 708 
Machine Guns Captured .......... 9,650 


The thirteen major operations in which 
American troops were engaged were as fol- 
lows, together with the number of American 
troops involved: 

West Front—Campaign of 1917: 

Cambrai, Nov. 20 to Dec. 4..... 
West Front—Campaign of 1918: 

German offensive, Mar. 21 to July 18— 


2,200 


Somme, Mar. 21 to Apr. 6..... 2,200 
TVS. Apr 9 LO te siete Sess ataret 500 
Aisne, May 27 to June 5....... 27,500 
Noyon-Montdidier, June 9 to 15 27.000 
Champagne-Marne, July 15 to 18 85,000 
Allied offensives, July 18 to Noy. 11— 
Aisne-Marne, July 18 to Aug. 6. 270.000 
Somme, Aug. 8 to Nov. 11.... 54,000 
Oise-Aisne, Aug. 18 to Nov. 11.. 85,000 
Ypres-Lys, Aug. 19 to Nov. 11.. 108.000 
St. Mibiel, Sept. 12 to 16..... . 550,000 
euse-Argonne, Sept. 20 to 
Co) (ju 3 la bas AB te ato Sah? 2 1,200,000 
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The Strength of the American Army.—The 
following table shows the strength of the 
army of the United States in Europe and as 
a whole during the participation of the 
United States in the Great War. 


1917—— In Europe As a Whole 
April) iis ste sap tiacstese nen aetna eters 200,000 
May’ Sans 's ser ete ee oo ee Cee 290,000 
JUNG. yc ee ey eee 390,000 
July: Sai220G ese omen 20,000 500,000 
Atgust* = Jaews - cee 35,000 551,000 
September ~ jitcewass 45.000 691,000 
October t.5- seal 65,000 948,000 
November <iievies am oe 102,000 1,100,000 
December's an. <.cigisene os 139,000 1,189,000 

1918— 

January A. ck see ere 176,000 1,315,000 
Webruary | 0. jewels 225,000 1,425,000 
Martel sii22 enero eee 153,000 1,639,000 
ADI fee eis aera erate 820,000 1,796,000 
May? ois ec dante aca 424,000 1,953,000 
JUNC MoS oes eter seveae 722,000 2,112,000 
TULY” (enieioscse ee cua e 996,000 2,380,000 
AMUSE Seine oe cee tee 1,293,000 2,658,000 
September. 255.05 es a0 1,576,000 3,001,000 
October Pecjescenctatee 1,843,000 3,483,000 
November! ceisc.cn sees - 1,971,000 3,634,000 

Casualties.—Battle casualties in the 
American Expeditionary Forces were as 
foHows: ’ 

Dead pate ae acchaet wih wv ajeld wheioeave cues 48,909 

Killed in. Action. 5. <2: 34,180 
Died of Wounds...... 14,72 
Wouandeg, ©. ais <c.tsiec uae ies ee 230,074 
Severely yi 22s. ca sisictes 80,13 
Sliehgigis cre aoe ee 110,544 
Degree Undetermined. 39,400 
Missing “in Action: (22. 25 cae 2 2,913 
PHISOMETS  cchts corms gicct cee a ae 4,434 
"OER 05% ccs tees 5 ee ee ee 286,339 


The comparative mortality in battle and 
from disease in recent wars of the United 
States has been as follows: 


Battle Disease 
War Rate Rate 
Mexican, 1846-48 ........ 12% 88% 
Civil (Union forces), 1861-5 34% 66% 
Spanish si SOSe cineca wns oe 16% 84% 
European (Sept., 1917- 
June, AOL) Siero «-.» 50% 50% 


Eapenditures.—For the 25 months from 
April 1, 1917 to May 1, 1919. the Treasury 
disbursements of the United States were 
$23,363,000. Charging $2,069,000,000 as 
normal peace expenses, the direct cost of 
the War to the United States for 25 months 
may be placed at $21,294,000,000. In ad- 
dition, there was loaned to our Allies the 
sum of $8,850,000,000. Of the total war 
expenditure, there was expended on the 
Army $14,244,061.000. The daily cost of 
the War to the United States at different 
periods: was as follows: 


Mayo 15: “Lois coca eee $ 2,000,000 
Hebruary 1 1189s 5.ee-8. 22,500,000 
JaHuaryed, 1919 See ee 44,700,000 


The expenditures in the Army from April 


1, 1917 to May 1, 1919 were divided as 
follows: ; 


Quartermaster Corps* ..$6,242,745,000 
Ordnance Department.. 4,087,347.000 
Pay of the Army 1,831,273,000 
Air WService ites. 859,291,000 


Engineer Corps ........ 638,974,000 
Medical Department 314,544,000 
Signal Corps* 2 te... oon 128,920.000 
Chemical Warfare Service 83,299.000 
Provost Marshal General *24,301,000 
Secretary of War and 

Miscellaneous ....... +33,367,000 


* Exclusive of pay of the Army. 
yj December 31, 1918. 
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e The total cost of the War to the United 
States averaged well above $1,000,000 an 
hour for more than two years. 


United States Navy Activities—Owing to 
the fact that the German naval campaign 
after the United States entered the War 
was confined to its submarine operations, 
the United States navy played a purely de- 
fensive and protective part in the conflict. 
‘Without its protection, however, combined 
with the protection of the navies of the 
Allies, not only could few American troops 
have been dispatched to Europe, but also 
there would have been a lack of the supplies 
wherewith to support them there. The 
United States Navy assisted materially in 
the transportation of more than 2,000,000 
United States troops to Europe without the 
loss of a single American troopship sailing 
east and with the loss of only a few hun- 
dred soldiers altogether on the high seas. 


At the close of the War, the United 
States naval forces in Buropean waters 
comprised 3838 vessels. with ‘a personnel of 
some 75,000—representing a ferce larger 
than the entire navy before the entrance 
of the United States into the War. 


Four naval vessels were lost in the War 
as a result of submarine attacks—the des- 
troyer Jacob Jones; the converted yacht 
Alcedo ; the Coast Guard cutter Tampa; and 
the cruiser San Diego (sunk by mine). The 
collier Cyclops was also lost in a fashion 
which made its disappearance a complete 
mystery. ‘ 

One definite achievement of the United 
States Navy was the laying of a mine 
barrage againSt submarines in the North 
Sea. For this purpose 100,000 mines 
Were manufactured and more than 85,000 
shipped abroad. 


On July 1, 1918, the enlisted and com- 
missioned personnel of the naval aviation 
forces of the United States included 823 
trained naval aviators, 2,052 student offi- 
cers, 400 ground officers, 7,300 trained me- 
chanics, and 5,400 mechanics in training. 
The total naval aircraft personnel was in 
the neighborhood of 30,000. 


When war was declared between the 
United States and Germany the navy com- 
prised 66,000 men. At the signing of the 
armistice, this number had increased to 
497,000. When the war was declared, the 
navy had 197 ships in commission; at the 
signing of the armistice, this number had 
increased to more than 2,000. During the 
same period the Naval Reserve increased 
from 85,000 to 290,000. 

At the close of the war, the regular 
navy consisted of 570 ships, supplemented 
by 93 vessels from the Coast Guard, Light- 
house Service, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Fish Commission. The Navy was oper- 
ating 937 converted merchant craft, and 
also the Overseas Transport Service, con- 
sisting of 247 Shipping Board and other 
supply vessels. At the end of the war 
there were being constructed for the Navy 
376 new ships of all kinds and 52 tugs. 


ited States Atr Forces.—When_ the 
BO apd was signed on November 11, 1918, 
there were 39 American aero squadrons 
actually in operation on the battlefront. 
In the zone of advance, the air service 
included 2,161 officers and 22,351 enlisted 
men, a total of 24,512; and in the service 
of supply there were 4,643 officers and 
28,353 men. There were 8 American fly- 
ing officers detached to service with the 
French and 49 officers and 525 enlisted men 
with the British forces. The total person- 
nel in France was 6,861 officers and 51,229 
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enlisted men, making a grand total of 
oe in the air strength of the United 
ates. 


The total air victories of the Americans 
comprised 845 enemy planes, of which 491 
were Officially confirmed, and 82 enemy 
balloons, of which 57 were confirmed. The 
American losses were 271 planes and 45 
balloons’; and the American casualties were 
109 killed, 103 wounded, 200 missing, 27 
prisoners and 3 interned, a total of 442. 
Those killed in training numbered 159. 


_ Hight different schools were established 
in France at Tours, Issoudon, Clermont- 
Ferrand, St. Jean de Monte, Sougre, Coetin- 
guide Meucon and Chatillon-sur-Seine. The 
ying personnel in training on November 
11, 1918, included 1,323 pilots; observers 
in training, 689 (officers), a total of 2,012 
in training. The personnel awaiting in- 
struction, comprised 155 pilots and 59 ob- 
servers. Graduations up to November 11, 
1918, included 6,069 pilots and 2,045 ob- 
servers. 


The number of planes received by the 
American air forces from all sources be- 
tween September 12, 1917 and November 
16, 1918, was as follows: Pursuit—for 
service, 3,337; for schools, 90; Observa- 
tion—for Service, 3.421; for schools, 664; 
Day bombing—for service, 421; for schools, 
85; Night Reconnaissance, 31. Others in-, 
cluded 2,285 training planes, 30° experi- 
mental planes, and 108 miscellaneous, a 
total of 6,472. 


The Peace Conference.—Ag has been seen, 
Germany surrendered, and her surrender 
was accepted by the Allies, largely upon 
the basis of the principles and programs 
enunciated by President Wilson in the 
course of the United States’ participation 
in the War. President Wilson therefore 
felt called upon to go in person to the de- 
liberations of the peace conferences in 
Paris which sealed the greatest of all wars. 
The other members of the American dele- 
gation were Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing, Mr. Edward M. House, General 
Tasker H. Bliss and Mr. Henry White. The 
French delegation was headed by Premier 
Clemenceau, the British by Premier Lioyd- 
George, the Italian by Premier Orlando and 
the Japanese by Baron Makino. But the 
terms of the peace were arranged almost 
entirely by the three premiers and the 
American President, although Japan was 
also one of the great Powers, thus making 
five in all, in whose hands lay all the 
decisions of the Conference. 

A full summary o e peace t¥eaty with 
Germany will be found on pages 8737 to 
8756. The kernel of the treaty was the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, al- 
though it was much circumscribed in 
power from the outlines of such a league 
as those outlines had been drawn by Presi- 
dent Wilson before the Conference. It was 
evident that the President had been de- 
feated in most of the deliberations by a 
combination of the French, Japanese and 
Italian votes, although he was ugually sup- 
ported by the British point of view. The 
dominating figure of the Conference was 
Clemenceau, and in order to gain a league 
of nations, the American and British delega- 
tions were forced to submit to a number 
of settlements which were admitted to be 
unjust, in the hope that they would later 
be altered by the action of the League of 
Nu&tions. 

By the terms of the treaty, Germany lost 
Alsace-Lorraine, her colonies, much terri- 
tory on her eastern frontier inhabited | by 
Poles, two small pieces of land on her . 
western frontier inhabited chiefly by Flem- 
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ish, and control over the Sarre basin for a 
period of fifteen years at least. Her army 
was reduced to 100,000, she was forbidden 
to resort to conscription, and a wide sweep 
of territory east of the Rhine had to re- 
main unfortified and without the presence 
of troops and garrisons. She was  com- 
pelled to pay an indemnity estimated in the 
neighborhood of $25,000,000,000, and for 
practical purposes her trade and her com- 
merce were placed in the | hands of the 
Allies. Her fleet was practically dismantled 
and, temporarily, at least, she was excluded 
from the League of Nations. 


As a result of the war, the old empire 
of Austria-Hungary disappeared. The 
Czechs and Slovaks formed the new nation 
of Czecho-Slovakia, and the South Slavs 
formed the new nation of Jugo-Slavia, with 
the old Servia and Montenegro as a basis. 
The portions of the old Austro-Hungarian 
empire inhabited chiefly by Roumania were 
given to the latter country, and the por- 
tions inhabited chiefly by the Bhs! te 
(Ruthenians) were given to the new Ukral- 
nia. Italy was given not only Italia Irre- 
denta, but_also portions of the Austrian 
Tyrol and Dalmatia in which the Austrian 
and the Slav nationalities, respectively, 
were in the ascendancy. Austria was for- 
bidden to join Germany, although the rul- 
ing race in Austria was German. The new 
nations of Austria and Hungary were 
penalized, by the terms of the treaties with 
them, in much, the same fashion as Germany 
had been by the German treaty. 


Another nation arising from the ashes 
of the war was Poland, re-assuming the 
national existence which had been termi- 
nated by partition at the end of eighteenth 
century. 


Although the treaties with Turkey and 
Bulgaria were far from completion by the 
beginning of the winter of 1919-1920, it 
was evident that they, too, woud be pena- 
lized sharply. Obviously, Bulgaria would 
have to surrender territory to Roumania 
and Greece and it was considered axiomatic 
that Turkey would be driven altogether 
from Europe, with the possible exception of 
the territory immediately surrounding Con- 
stantinople, which, with the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bosphorus, 
would possiblv be internationalized. 


Most of the colonies taken from Germany 
were to be administered by the great Powers 
as mandatories for the League of Nations. 
Japan was given temporary occupation of 
the German rights upon the Shantung pen- 
insula of China. However, certain portions 
of the old German colonial possessions were 
acquired outright by Great Britain, who, 
along with France, acquired also valuable 
concessions in Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
etc. 


The Peace Conference opened in Paris on 
January 18, 1919 and the treaty with Ger- 
many was signed at Versailles, France, on 
the following June 28. Strong opposition 
to the terms of the treaty, especially to 
the provisions of the League of Nations 
Covenant, developed in the United States 
Senate, which added a number of reserva- 
tions to the text. As a result. on Novem- 
ber 19, 1919, the Senate refused to ratify 
the treaty, by a_vote of 39 ayes to 55 nays, 
a two-thirds affirmative vote being neces- 
sary for ratification. All the Allied bellig- 
erents except the United States and China 
deposited their ratifications of the peace 
treaty with Germany, along with the Ger- 
inan ratification, at Versailles on January 
10, 1920, the day then acclaimed as the 
beginning of the peace. 
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A resolution declaring a, state of peace 
between the United States and Germany, 
after passage by Congress, was signed by 
President Harding on July 2, 1921. 


World War (see also Wilson, Wood- 
row): 

Aeronautics, Director of Military, 
duties assigned to, 8514, 8515. 

Aircraft Production Bureau estab- 
lished, 8515, 8516. 

Alien enemies, regulations for, 8243, 
8392, 8394, 8407, 8445, 8491. 

Alien property in United States, dis- 
position of, 8372, 8380, 8462, 8479, 
8523, 8542, 8543. 

Alsace-Lorraine, return of, to France, 
8424, 8613, 8614, 8739. 

America. (See United States.) 

American Expeditionary Forces. 
Army.) 

Ancona, protest on sinking of, 8117, 

0. 


(See 


Armed neutrality, policy of, discussed, 
8209, 8217, 8222, 8227, 8296. 
Armenia, needs and status of, dis- 
cussed, 8381, 8636, 8679, 8696, 8841, 
8853, 8864, 8881, 8886, 8909. 
Armistice— 
Anniversary of, 
8803. 
Congratulatory messages between 
United States and allies on, 8622- 
8626. 
Negotiations, 8603-8613. 
With Germany, terms of, 8613-8617. 
Army— 
Division sent abroad, 8260. 
Losses at sea, 8637. 
Message to, 8352. 

Record of, praised and discussed, 
8638, 8653, 8694, 8720, 8728. 
Asia, German domination in, must be 
ended by, 8401. 
Austria-Hungary— 

Collapse of, 8703, 8706, 8836. 
German domination over, discussed, 
8278, 8388, 8401, 8403. : 
Nationalities in (see also Jugo- 

Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia)— 
Autonomy for, 8424. 
Repression of, 8788. 
Notes of, on— 
American protest on sinking of 
Ancona, 8118. 
Mediation, 8189. 
Pope’s offer of mediation, 8345. 
Serbian murder of Archduke of 
Austria, mere step in Pan-Ger- 
manism, 8278. 
N ee on sinking of Ancona, 8117, 
Peace desired by, 8388. 
People of, to be helped, 8618. 
Peoples of, must be granted auton: 
omy, 8401, 8421. (See also Jugo- 
Slavs and .Czecho-Slovaks. ) 


significance of, 


World War 


Prime minister of, reply of, to Pres- 
ident Wilson’s Address of Janu- 
ary 8, 1918, discussed, 8448. 

War with, declaration of— 
Asked, 8404. 

Made, 8406. 

Balance of Power system denounced, 
8663. 

Balkan states (see also the several 

countries )— 

Food to be furnished, 8685. 

German domination over, must end, 
8401, 8483. 

Internal autonomy to be granted 
to, 8425. 

Belgium— = 
Freedom and restoration of, essen- 

tial, 8401, 8424, 8451. 

Needs of, 8643. : 

Reply of, to United States peace 
proposal, 8196. 

Sympathy of America for, 8287. 

Berlin-to-Bagdad Railroad, purposes 
of, discussed, 8388. 

Blacklisting of American firms, pro- 
test against and reply to, 8143, 
8178. 

Blockade of European waters, protest 
to, British and French governments 
against, 8059. 

Brest-Litovsk peace parleys discussed, 
8421, 8595, 8863. 

Bucharest, treaty of (1918), discussed, 
8595. 

Bulgaria— 

Help to be given, 8618. 

Territorial rearrangement of, 8840. 

Cable lines— 

Censorship over, 8254, 8593. 

Government possession of, 8630, 


8647. 
Pacific. (See Yap.) 
. Censorship— 


Board created, 8369. 
Discussed, 8358. 

Over cables, telephones, telegraph, 
8254, 8593. t 
Central Powers. (See Germany: Aus- 
tria-Hungary; Turkey; Bulgaria.) 
Chateau-Thierry, American victory at, 

8638, 8729. 
Clemenceau, premier of France— 
Italian-Jugo Slav territorial dis- 
pute, attitude of, on, 8831-9. 
Letter from, on American war 
record, discussed, 8721. 
Peace conference, nominated for 


‘ chairman of, 8864. 
Colonies, rights of, 8424. (See also 
Mandatory.) 
Congress of Vienna discussed, 8402, 
8449, 
Conscientious objectors, regulations 
for, 8475. 


Court-Martial Bill denounced, 8498, 
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Cushing attacked by German airplane, 
8062. 


Czecho-Slovakia— 

Food to be given, 8685. 

Germans, three million, included 
within, 8837. 

Independence of, 8607, 8696, 8731. 

Repression of, 8788. (See also Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Self-determin. 

tion.) 

Troops of, in Russia. 
Intervention in.) 

Danzig, status of, 8733. 

Declarations of London— 
Invalid during European War, 8287. 
Praised and explained, 8284. 

Destruction wrought by, 8015. 

Diplomacy, secret and, discussed, 
8422, 8423. 

Disarmament to the point of domes- 
tie safety must result from, 8424. 

Draft— 

Boards praised, 8385. 

Discussed, 8574. 

Exemption of government em- 
ployees from, discussed, 8320. 

Inventory of registrants in, ex- 
plained, 8385. 

Registration for, proclaimed and 
explained, 8256, 8302-4, 8510, 
8524, 8567, 8570, 8586. 

Rules and regulations for, 8306. 
Warning against evasion of, 8269. 
Economie Barriers clause in Fourteen 

Points discussed, 8424, 8629. 

Embargoes proclaimed, 8309, 8301, 
8309, 8333, 8355, 8357, 8368, 8455. 

Enemy aliens. (See Alien enemies.) 

Entente Allies (See also Great Britain 

and France)— 

Notes of (see also Wilson, Wood- 
row), 8163, 8193, 8195. 

Notes to (see also Wilson, Wood- 
row and Great Britain), 8059, 
8190. 

Secret. treaties gmong, discussed, 
8703, 8830, 88363 

Unity among, 8422. 

War aims of, 8293. 

European relief urged and discussed, 
8174, 8273, 8381, 8636, 8684, 8690, 
8900. 

Exports, control of. (See Embargo.) 

Falaba, sinking of, 8062. 

Farmers’ duties and serviges in, 
8251, 8813. ; 
First years of, effect on America, 

8221 


(See Russia, 


Fiume. (See Italy.) 
Flags ordered at half-mast for war 
dead, 8874. 

Foch, Marshal, armistice terms pre- 
sented ta Germany by, 8612, 8613. 
Foodstuffs, contraband status of, dis- 

cussed, 8057, 8058. 
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Force to the utmost to decide, 8484. 
Foreign-born citizens, loyalty and dis- 
loyalty of, discussed, 8066, 8080, 


8086, 8114, 8154. 

Fourteen Points of peace, 8423. 
France (See also Entente Allies)— 

Evacuation and restoration of, es- 
sential, 8401, 8424. 

Needs of, after war, 8643. 

Protest to, against blockade of 
European waters, 8059. 

Treaty with— 

Discussed, 8735, 8762. 
Text of, 8764. 
Wilson, President, in, 8649. 
Freedom of speech and press in war- 

time discussed, 8358, 8814. 
Freedom of the Seas— 

Discussed, 8202, 8283, 8424. 

Reservation concerning, in armistice 
terms, 8612. 

Violated by Germany, 8289, 8290. 
Fry, sinking of, discussed, 8210. 
‘Gardens, value of, in war program, 

8252. 

German steamship lines, property of, 

taken over, 8536, 8805, 8873. 
Germany— 

Achievements of, praised, 8387, 

8401, 8425. 

Aims “of, denounced, 8230, 8288, 
8293, 8389, 8483, 8585. 

Arbitration ‘treaty with, absence 
of, deplored, 8289, 

Armistice with. See Armistice. 

Autonomy of, not to be attacked, 
8402, 8425. 

Belgium must be restored by, 8401, 
8424, 8451. 

Bolshevist menace to, 8685. 

Bonds of, agreement to use, for Bel- 
gian war debt, 8913. 

Challenge of, to force, accepted, 
8484. 

Chancellor of, reply of, to President 
Wilson’s Address of January 8, 
1918, discussed, 8448. 

Colonies of, disposition of, 8673, 
8690, 8793, 8841, 8878, 8915. (See 
also Mandatory.) 

Conquests of, 8388. 

Diplomatic relations with, severed, 
8206. 

Domination of, over other coun- 
tries must cease, 8388, 8401, 8403. 

Fleet of, surrender of, 8616, 8621. 

Freedom of the seas violated by, 
8289, 8290. 

Government of— 

Autoeratic character of, 8230, 
8606, 8609. 

Crimes of, 8226, 8271, 8290, 8296, 
8298, 8785. 

Destroyed, 8618. 


Instigator of the war, and why, 


8389. 
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International intercourse may be 
denied, 8400, 8402. 

International law violated by, 8289. 

Kultur aims of, denounced, 8288. 

Mexican intrigues of, 8216. 

Militarism in, 8400. 

Notes from, 8057, 8127, 8187, 8188, 
8193, 8197, 8204, 8216, 8344. (See 
also Armistice and Wilson, Wood- 
Tow.) 

Notes to, 8055, 8056, 8062, 8125, 
8190. (See also Armistice and 
Wilson, Woodrow.) 

Overt act by— 

Necessary to bring America into 
the war, 8209. 

Temporarily avoided, 8210. 
Pan-Germanism, denounced, 8278 
Peace proposals of, 8187. 

Analysed, 8292, 8293. 

Replies to, 8193. 

Peace treaty with. See Peace Treaty. 

Peace with, resolution to declare, 
vetoed, 8849. 

People of— 

Faith in, 8230, 8278, 8291, &388, 

8403. 

Responsibility for acts of Govern- 
ment discussed, 8230, 8278, 
8785. 

Poland and, boundary between, 8791. 

Reichstag peace resolutions dis- 
cussed, 8450. 

Russia betrayed by, 8483, 8595. 

Socialists of, used as pawns, 8280. 

Spokesmen of, should show their 
source of authority, 8426. 

Spy system of, denounced, 8231. 

Strict accountability of, for de- 
struction of American ships, 8056. 

Submarine warfare of, discussed 
and denounced, 8057, 8121, 8204, 
8206, 8209, 8221, 8226, 8277, 8290, 
8296. 

Subsidy system of, denounced, 8387. 

Victory of, evil results which would 
flow from, 8280. 

War practises of, cessation of, de- 
manded, 8606. 

War with, recognition and an- 
nouncement of, 8226, 8242. 

Great Britain— 

Controversy with, soon after out- 
break of war, discussed, 8287. 
Notes from, 8178, 8193. ’(See also 

Entente Allies.) 

Notes to, 8056, 8143, 8165. (See 
also Entente Allies and Wilson, 
Woodrow.) 

See of, address of, discussed, 

Greece, territorial rearrangement of, 

8840. 


Gulflight, loss of, 8062. 
Housatonic, sinking of, discussed, 8210. 
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‘*“How the War Came to Ameriea,’’ 
(See Red, White and Blue Book). 

Hungary, status of, 8731, 8788. (See 
also Austria-Hungary.) 

Illustrations of, opposite 7968, 8128, 
8160, 8192, 8288, 8320, 8448, 8480, 
8544, 8560, 8576, 8608, 8640, 8672, 
8704, 8736, 8768. 

Imports, regulation and prohibition 
of, 8395, 8396, 8453. 

International law— 

American support of, 8057. 
Violated by Germany, 8290. 

Italy— 

Territorial acquisitions of, dis- 
cussed, 8424, 8703, 8789, 8830." 
Wilson, President, in, 8661. 

Japan, intervention in 
by, 8591, 8824. (See also Shantung 
and Yap.) 

Jews, relief day for, 8174. 

Joffre, Marshal, remarks of, discussed, 
8657. 

Jugo-Slavia, independence and boun- 
daries of, discussed, 8607, 8702, 
8709, 8731, 8788, 8830. (See also 
Austria-Hungary.) 

Kolchak, Admiral, defeat of, in Si- 
beria, 8824. 

Labor in the war, 8349, 8389. 

League of Nations. (See League of 
Nations.) : 
Liberty Loans urged and discussed, 
8365, 8481, 8490, 8588, 8627, 8702, 

8884. 

Lloyd-George, Premier, address of, dis- 
cussed, 8422. 

Lusitania, sinking of, discussed, 8062, 
8290. 

Lyman M. Law, sinking of, discussed, 
8210. 

Mails, interference with by Hntente 
Allies, 8165. 

Mandatories, administration and dis- 
position of, 8673, 8793, 8841, 8878, 
8915. d 

Militia called into national service, 
8306, 8508. 

Mines, drifting, discussion on use of 
8057, 8058. 

Montenegro, evacuation and restora- 
tion of, 8424. ; 

Munitions, sale of, to belligerents 
while neutral, discussed, 8289. 

National Army, message to, 8352. — 

Netherlands, ships of, possession 
taken of, 8477, 8478. 

Neutral flags— ; 
Protest against use of by belliger- 

ents, 8056. 
Use of, mentioned, 8055. 

Neutrality in— 

Migdal to citizens to observe, 7978. 
Followed, 8286. 

Discussed, 7978, 8052, 8079, 8102, 
8154. 
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Proclamations of, 7969, 7974, 7975, 
7976, 7977, 8014, 8065, 8141, 
8142. 

Terminated, 8297. 

Neutral rights, violation of. See Ger 
many and Great Britain. 

Notes, Diplomatic. (See the several 
countries and Wilson, Woodrow.) ' 

Objects of belligerents, as officially 
stated, the same, 8191. 


Overt Act. (See Germany.) 
Peace— 
Conference. (See Peace Conference, 
below.) 


Formula, ‘‘No annexations, no con- 
tributions, no punitive indemni- 
ties,’’ discussed, 8400. 

German terms of. (See Germany.) 

Note from President Wilson, and 

replies thereto, 8190. 
Analyzed, 8293. 

Overtures from— 
Austria-Hungary, 8189. 
Germany, 8187. 

Insincere, 8448. 
The Pope, 8340. 
Replies thereto, 8341, 8344, 
8345. 

_ United States, 8190. 

Resolution, veto of, 8849. 

Terms necessary for, discussed, 
8033, 8051, 8105, 8157, 8191, 8200, 
8294, 8399, 8400, 8406, 8421, $423, 
8451, 8534, 8593. 

Treaty. (See Peace Treaty, below.) 

Without Victory discussed, 8192, 
8199, 8295. 

Peace Conference at Paris— 
President Wilson in attendance on, 

8646 et seq. 

Work of, discussed, 8691 et seq., 
8728. 

Peace Treaty with Germany— 
Discussed, 8727, 8785, 8851. 
Senate’s refusal to ratify, con- 

demned, 8821, ssi, 

Signing of, announced, 8726. 

Summary of, 8737-8756. 

Peace treaty with Turkey discussed, 
8839, 8841, 8910, 8916. 

Pershing, General, praise and per- 
manent rank for, 8638, 8761, 8795. 

Poland— 

Boundaries of, 8791, 8837. 

Independence of, urged ahd dis- 
cussed, 8202, 8403, 8425, 8451, 
8689, 8696, 8731, 8788, 8862, 8866, 
8910. 

Russia and, war between, 8862. 

Ukrainians, three million, included 
in, 8837. 

Pope, mediation offer from, and re- 
plies thereto, 8340. 

Prayer for peace, day of, proclaimed, 
8007. 
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Prayer for victory in, day of, set 
apart, 8377, 8495. 

Red Cross, American— 
Children urged to enroll in, 8358. 
Services of, discussed, 8501. 
oy oaks urged for, 8264, 8494, 8648. 

Red Cross, International, listing of 
alien enemies for, 8274. 

Red, White and Blue Book, text of, 
8282. 

Relief. (See European Relief.) 

Roosevelt, ex-President, refusal to 
give command to, 8260. 


Roumania, evacuation and restora- 
tion of, 8424. 
Russia— 


Blockade on, lifted, 8858. 

, Bolshevist government of, de- 
nounced, 8589, 8819, 8859, 8864, 
8910. 

Recognition not to be accorded, 

8862, 8932. 

Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty. 

Brest-Litovsk, above.) 
Dismemberment of, opposed, 8862. 
Evacuation of, demanded, 8424. 
Intervention in, 8590, 8592, 8824. 
Policy toward, 8862, 8910, 8932. 
Revolution in, sympathy for, 8230, 

8299, 8862. 

Sabbath observance enjoined upon 
Army and Navy, 8433. 

St. Mihiel, American victory at, 8638. 

Sarre Valley, disposition of, 8732. 

Sea areas, defensive, proclaimed and 
regulated, 8234, 8236, 8240, 8338, 
8531. 

Secret treaties discussed, 8703, 8830, 
8836. 

Self-determination of nationalities 
discussed, 8202, 8424, 8425, 8450, 
8791, 8837, 8840. 

Servia, freedom and boundaries of, 
8403, 8424, 8425, 8840. (See also 
Jugo-Slavia and Austria-Hungary.) 

Shantung, disposition of, 8774. 

Siberia, intervention in. (See Russia.) 

Signal Corps, reorganization of, 8514. 

Sims, Admiral, praise and permanent 
rank for, 8638, 8761. 

Status quo ante, the cause of the con- 
flict and must be altered, 8271. 

Submarine warfare. See Germany. 

Sussex, sinking of, 8127. 

Territorial rearrangements following, 
8679, 8690, 8702, 8707, 8789, 8793, 
8830, 8837, 8840, 8854, 8864, 8878, 
8909, 8916. (See also the countries 
and territories concerned.) : 

Trade conditions must be equal for 
nations after, 8424. 

Treason and misprision of treason, 
8247, 

Turkey— 

German domination over, 
end, 8401. 


(See 


must 
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Internal autonomy of, not to be 
hindered, 8401, 8425. 


Nationalities under, to be free, 
8425. 

Peace Treaty with. (See Peace 
Treaty with Turkey.) 

United States — 

Aims of, in war, 8232, 8250, 8270, 
8277, 8382, 8450, 8501, 8594, 8659, 
8666, 8721, 8728, 8851. 

Citizens of, in Europe, relief for, 
7961, 7962. 

Dead of, flags at half-mast for, 
8874. 

Flag of, misused, 8055. 

Foreign policy of, as changed by 
War, 8282, 8288. 

Veterans of, duty toward, 8642, 8715, 

8758, 8813, 8886. 

War Risk Insurance discussed, 7979, 

8350. 


Women’s services in, 8601, 8639. 
Yap, disposition of, 8915, 8950. 


Worsted Goods Industry. (See Wool.) | 


Wiirttemberg.—A state of the German Re- 
public, lying between Bavaria on the east 
and Baden on the west, while to the south 
reaches Lake Constance and the borders 
of the Tyrol. Though primarily an agricul- 
tural state, yielding considerable quantities 
of grain, beets, hops, flax and hemp, Wiirt- 
temberg has numerous flourishing industries. 
Stuttgart is the center of the publishing 
trade of southern Germany, and gold and 
silverware, clocks, pianos, surgical instru- 
ments, paper, beer and sparkling wine are 
largely produced both in the capital and 
other cities. 


In 1805, the former Duchy and Electorate 
of Wiirttemberg became a Kingdom and in 
1871, a kingdom within the German Empire. 
Wiirttemberg was proclaimed a People’s Re- 
public in November, 1918. The National 
Assembly, elected to draft a Constitution, 
showed a plurality of votes for the Social- 
ists. The area is 7,534 square miles and the 
population, about 2,500,000. The chief town 
is Stuttgart (300,000). More than half the 
population is Roman Catholic. 


Wiirttemberg: 
Convention with, 2169. 
Naturalization treaty with, 3997. 


Wyandotte Constitution.—The final con- 
stitution of the State of Kansas, adopted 
Oct. 4, 1859. It was ratified by a vote of 
10,421 to 5,530. It prohibited slavery. 
The governor was to be elected for two 
years, and Topeka was made the capital. 
This constitution was adopted at Wyan- 
dotte, now a part of Kansas City, Kans. 
(See also Lecompton Constitution ; Topeka 
Constitution. ) 

Wyandotte, The, capture of the William 


by, 3126. 
Wyandotte Indians. (See 
Tribes.) 


Wyoming.—One of the western group of 
atates; motto, “Equal rights.’’ It lies be- 


tween lat. 41° and 45° north and long. 
104° and 111° west. It is bounded on the 


Indian 


Wyoming 


north by Montana, on the east by South 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colo- 
rado and Utah, and on the west by Utah 
and Idaho. Area, 97,914 square miles. 
The surface being mountainous, the leading 
industries are stock raising and mining. 
Gold, coal, iron, and petroleum are the 
chief minerals. a 


Most of the present state was included 
in the Louisiana Purchase. It was organ- 
ized as a Territory in 1868 from areas pre- 
viously in Dakota, Idaho, and Utah, but 
derived more remotely from the original 
Territories of Nebraska, Utah, and Oregon, 
a portion having at one time also belonged 
to Washington. Wyoming was admitted to 
the Union in 1890. 


For national forests, irrigation projects, 
public lands and Indian reservations ‘in 
the state, see Forests, Irrigation, Lands and 
Indians. 


In 1920, the population was 194,402, as 
compared with 145,965 in 1910. 
latter year, the foreign-born numbered 29,- 
020, including 2,985 English,’ 1,359 Irish, 
1,812 Scotch, 2,497 Swedes, 962 Danes, 
2,638 Germans, 1,961 Italians, 763 Russians, 
1,380 Finns, 3,966 Austrians, 1,915 Greeks, 
1,431 Canadians, 1,575 Japanese. The urban 
population was 2914 % of the whole. 


The last annual agricultural production 
was as follows: 


Crop Acreage Bushels Value 
Hay, tame.... 740,000 *1,850,000 $22,200,000 
Wheat, «.\..s7 254,000 5,080,000 6,858,000 
Cate. aes 300,000 11,400,000 7,068,000 
Potatoes....... 27,000 3,375,000 4,050,009 
Orn et sas eae 65,000 1,560,000 874,000 
Barleys vi.n sce 28,000 1,008,000 1,109,000 

*Tons. 


The latest census figures available showed 
in the state 10,987 farms, with an average 
of 778 acres to the farm. Only 15% of 
the farm land was classified as improved. 
The 1920 census gave the number of farms 
in the state as 15,611. 


The state is well adapted for stock-breed- 
ing and leads all the states in the produc- 
tion of wool. The latest figures for animals 
showed 235,000 horses, 80,000 cows, 1,- 
100,000 other cattle, 4,000,000 sheep and 
70,000 swine. Between 30,000,000 and 35,- 
000,000 pounds of wool is the average 
annual wool clip. 


The chief mineral produced is coal, the 
last annual production being 7,000,000 tons, 
which was below the normal. 


In 1915, the number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments was 337, with an average 
number of wage-earners totaling 2,989, rep- 
resenting an investment of $29,275,000, and 
paying annually in wages about $2,315,000. 
The petroleum output is usually worth 
above $2,000,000 annually and about 2,500,- 
000 pounds of copper are produced every 
year, 


The latest educational statistics estimated 
that there were within the state 39,294 
children between the ages of 5 and 18. The 
enrollment in the public schools was 38,271, 
with an average daily attendance of 30,619. 
There were 1,891 teachers. The public high 
schoels numbered 43, with 52 male and 130 
female teachers, and with 1,388 male and 
1,988 female students. 
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Wyoming 
Wyoming: 
Admission of, into Union, discussed, 
5553. 


Chinamen injured by lawless men in, 
4914, 4968, 5083. 
Indemnity to, recommended, 5219. 
Appropriation for, 5367. 
Troops sent to protect, 4933. 
Lands in, set apart for public reser- 


vation by proclamation, 5577, 5590, 
6221, 6225. 


Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tions against, 5725, 5932. 


Wyoming Controversy.—In the original 


charter granted by Charles I. to William 
Penn the northern boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania was fixed at lat. 43° north. How- 
ever, the proprietors of the colony accepted 
42° as the northern boundary and extended 
the southern boundary to include the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware bays. Connecticut 
claimed all the territory north of 41° in 
Pennsylvania, and asserted her rights by 
chartering the Susquehanna Company, «3- 
ganized in 1753, to form settlements in 
the disputed territory. In 1762 the com- 
pany sent its first party of settlers, 200 
in number, into the region, but they were 
driven out by the Indians, who repudiated 
a@ previous sale of their rights to Connecti- 
cut and made a sale to Pennsylvania. In 
1769 the Susquehanna Company sent more~ 
colonists into the disputed country, and a 
desultory warfare began between them and 
the Pennsylvania settlers, to whom the ter- 
ritory had been leased. The former were 
several times driven out of the disputed 
district by the Pennsylvanias, but they 
finally obtained a permanent lodgment, as 
the Pennsylvania contestants were only 
lessees, while their opponents fought for 
their property rights. Hostilities with the 
mother country caused a suspension of civil 
strife for a time. 


In 1779 an act of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature transferred all the proprietary lands 
to the state. Pennsylvania brought suit 
against Connecticut to decide the jurisdic- 
tion over Wyoming. The case was heard 
by five judges at Trenton. In November, 
1782, their unanimous decision, afterwards 
confirmed by Congress, was in favor of 
Pennsylvania. 


Zebulon Butler, of the Contihental army, 
with a force of about 300 milit en, mostly 
old men and boys, marched out of Forty 
Fort, in the Wyoming Valley, about three 
miles above Wilkesbarre, Pa., to drive off an 
invading party of some 800 Indians and 
Tories under Chief Joseph Brant and the 
British Colonel Walter Butler. The Indians 
burned the forts in the upper part of the 
valley and forced the American militiamen 
to retreat in disorder. Of the 300 who left 
the fort in the morning the pee of 162 
officers and men are recorded as Killed in 
action and the massacre which followed. 
Butler, the British officer in command, re- 
ported the taking of 227 scalps and only 5 
prisoners. Col. Zebulon Butler with 14 men 
escaped from the valley. 


‘ Wyoming Massacre.—July i 1778, Col. 


X. Y. Z. Mission 


X. Y. Z. Mission.—During the Revolution 
the United States secured the valuable aid 
of France by treaties in 1778. In 1789 
monarchy was overthrown in France, and 
that nation soon found herself at war with 
England and other European nations. She 
desired the United States as an ally, and 
Genét (see Citizen Genét) was sent to ac- 
complish her purpose. His mission failed, 
Washington persisted firmly in preserving 
our neutrality, and Jay’s Treaty (which 
see) was concluded with England. The 
course of our government angered France. 
In 1797 the directory, which then gov- 
erned that country, gave permission to the 
French navy to assail our vessels. Follow- 
ing a policy of conciliation, in spite of 
French insults to our minister and _ the 
threat to our commerce, President Adams 
called a special session of Congress in May, 
1797, and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry were 
sent to France to arrange matters. In the 
spring of the next year the President sub- 
mitted to Congress dispatches that had been 
received from these commissioners. They 
had been kept waiting by Talleyrand, the 
minister of foreign affairs, and had been 
approached by three unofficial persons with 
what was in effect a demand for a bribe 
and a loan to the directory before any ar- 
rangement could be concluded with the 
United States. In dispatches the names of 
these three persons were indicated merely 
by the letters X., Y. and Z., and hence the 
whole affair came to be termed the X. Y. 
Z. Mission. To these demands our repre- 
sentatives returned a decided refusal. It 
is said that Pinckney made use of the 
phrase, ‘‘Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.’”’ The answer as recorded, 
however, was, ‘‘No, no, no; not a sixpence.” 
About the time when these dispatches were 
submitted to Congress, Pinckney and Mar- 
shall were ordered to leave France, and 
Gerry was afterward recalled by our goy- 
ernment. A warlike feeling instantly 
sprang up in the United States. The Fed- 
eralists, with Adams as leader, desired to 
defend by force, if necessary, their policy 
of keeping this country from entangling 
foreign alliances, and desired to resent 
French insults. The Democrats (then call- 
ed Republicans) had always favored an 
alliance with France and had opposed the 
creation of a navy for the United States. 
Now, however, the popular pressure could 
not be withstood. Bills were passed for in- 


creasing the navy and separating it from 
the War Department (Aprik 30, 1798). 
Provision was made for a national loan 


and the imposition of a direct tax. The 
President was authorized to increase the 
army in case of a foreign war within three 
years, and soon Washington was called to 
be commander-in-chief of the army and 
Alexander Hamilton was selected as the ac- 
tive commander. On July 9, 1798, Con- 
gress declared the treaties with France no 
longer binding, and authorized our war 
vessels and privateers to capture armed 
French vessels. A few naval engagments 
occurred, but no event of great importance. 
The effect of our warlike feeling and prepa- 
rations on France was excellent. Ameri- 
can prisoners were released and the em- 
bargo which had been declared was 
raised on American ships. Talleyrand now 
hinted to our Minister to Holland, William 
Vans Murray, that he was willing to re- 
ceive another American Minister. Adams 
accordingly appointed Murray. in February, 
’ 1799, and soon joined with him Oliver Ells- 
worth and William R. Davis: The Presi- 
dent’s action created much stir, politically, 
as he was considered to have become _sub- 
servient to France and to have changed the 
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former attitude of himself and the Fed- 
eral party. It was some months after their 
appointment that our envoys arrived in 
Paris. Napoleon was then at the head of 
the government as first consul and was fa- 
vorably inclined toward the United States. 
French commissioners were appointed, and, 
on Sept. 30, 1800, a friendly convention 
was signed. Both countries ratified it, 
and it was declared in force Dec. 21, 1801, 
and for a time the safety of our commerce 
was secured. 


Yakama Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Yakima Reservation, Wash., lands on, 
to be used by Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way, 4864, 4954, 5178. 


Yale, The, mentioned, 5318. 
Yancton Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Yanctoni Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Yangtse River, steamers sailing under 
' American flag prohibited from pass- 
ing through Straw Shoe Channel on, 
3896, 3902. 


Yankee Doodle.—A popular national air of 
the United States. The words are said to 
have been written in derision of the ill-as- 
sorted Continental troops, about 1755, by 
Dr. Schuckburgh, a surgeon under Gen. Am- 
herst in the French and Indian War. The 


original title was ‘The Yankee’s Return 
from Camp,” and there are several ver- 
sions. The tune has undergone various 


changes. 
Yankee, The, mentioned, 6317. 


Yankees.—A word of uncertain origin, first 


applied to the early English colonists, later 
by the English to Americans generally, and 
still later to Northerners by people of the 
South. According to common legend, 
Yankees is a corruption of Yengees, Yaung- 
hees, or Yanghies, a name said to have 
been given by the Massachuset Indians to 
the English colonists in their efforts to 
pronounce the word “English” or the 
French word ‘‘Anglais.” It was first ap- 
plied to the New [Englanders as a term of 
reproach by British soldiers. 

Yap.—A small island in the Pacific, about 
850 miles southeast of the Philippines, and 
the junction of important submarine cables. 
Before the World War, it belonged to Ger- 
many; after the War, it was part of’ the 
German islands north of the equator 
assigned to Japan under a mandate of the 
League of Nations, although there was some 
talk of internationalizing it, or of giving 
it to the United States, as a cable and coal- 
ing station. 


Yap, island of, disposition of, discussed, 
8915, 8950. 


Yards and Docks, Bureau of, Navy De- 
partment. (See Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department.) 


Yazoo Frauds.—A term applied to the sale 
by the State of Georgia in 1795 of her 
western territory, now included in Alabama 
and Mississipni, to four land companies, 
known generally as the Yazoo companies, 
from the district in which they operated. 
The land extended from the Alabama and 
Coosa rivers to the Mississippi, and from 
the thirty-first to the thirty-fifth parallel, 
and the price paid to the state was $500,- 


\ 
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000, or about one and two-thirds cents per 
acre. It was charged that many members 
of the legislature who voted for the sale 
had been bribed. President Washington 
made the alleged frauds the subject of a 
special message (page 167). The people of 
the state were indignant and a party was 
formed to repeal the sale. In 1796 the 
records of the transaction were burned 
in the presence of the governor and legis- 
lature in accordance with what was known 
as the Rescinding act. Immediately numer- 
ous claims sprang up, which had to be de- 
cided by Congress. 


The territory was ceded to the United 
States in 1802. The next year President 
Jefferson appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the claims, and James Madison, 
chairman of the commission, recommended 
a compromise, but Georgia refused to com- 
pensate the claimants. Their claim was 
sustained by the Supreme Court, however, 
Chief Justice Marshall holding that allega- 
tions of bribery of the legislature could 
not be entertained, and that purchasers 
from the land companies were innocent 
holders; that the act of the Georgia legis- 
lature in 1796 repealing the sale of 1795 
was an abrogation of contract, and there- 
fore void. Finally an act was passed in 
1814 appropriating $8,000,000 payable out 
of the proceeds of the sale of Mississippi 
lands to satisfy the Yazoo claimant. 


Yellow Fever (see also Contagious Dis- 
eases; International Sanitary Con- 
ference; Quarantine Regulations): 

Commission to investigate causes, etc., 

of, recommended, 6341. 
In Southern States, discussed, 4444. 
Act legalizing issue of provisions 
to sufferers, recommended, 4452. 


Yellow Peril.—The so-called pesils to be 
feared from the yellow races, especially the 
Japanese. The phrase may mean the eco- 
nomic evils feared, rightly or wrongly, from 
peaceable Japanese immigration and settle- 
ment in the United States; but it usually 
signifies a threatened military or naval in- 
vasion from Japan. 


Yellowstone National Park. (See Parks, 
National.) - 


Yellowstone National Park, compensa- 
tion to superintendent of, referred to, 
4036. 


York (Canada), Capture of.—The plans 
for the prosecution of the war with Great 
Britain in 1813 contemplated an invasion 
of Canada trom both the east and the west. 
Gen. Harrison successfully carried out the 
programme in the west, routed Proctor’s 
army, and was in possession of the terri- 
tory, April 27, Gen. Dearborn, with about 
1.700 men under the immediate command of 
Gen. Zebulon Pike, crossed Lake Ontario on 
Commodore Chauncey’s' transports and 
marched upon the British garrison at York 
(now Toronto), where Maj.-Gen. Sheaffe 
was in command of 800 regulars and a body 
of Indians. A sharp conflict ensued. e 
British and Indians were routed. By the 
explosion of a magazine Gen, Pike was 
killed, together with 51, other Americans 
and 40 British ; 180 Americans were wound- 
ed by the explosion. The American loss in 
the battle was 269 on land and 17 on bad 
The British lost, besides the prisoners, 6 

killed and 89 wounded. 


York, Canada, reduction of, by Amer- 
iean forces, 524. 
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Yorktown 


Yorktown, The. (See Baltimore, The.) 

Yorktown, Va., monument at, completed 
and recommendations regarding, 4850. 

Yorktown Centennial Celebration: 
British flag to be saluted by Ameri- 


can army and navy forces at, 4624. 
Referred to, 4625. 


Descendants of Baron von Steuben 
present at, 4626. 
Representatives of French Republic 


and descendants of Lafayett : 
ent at, 46265. nese 


Yorktown (Va.), Siege of, in 1781— 
After the battle of Green Springs, or James- 
town, Lafayette withdrew the American 
army to Malvern Hill. Cornwallis hurried 
on toward Yorktown, which place Sir Henry 
Clinton designed to be held as a British post 
in the absence of sufficient force to hold the 
St By Aug. 27, 1781, 
the British army in Virginia, consicdas of 
9,483 men, was concentrated at Yorktown 
and Gloucester Point, just across the York 
River. Aug. 30 Count De Grasse arrived 
in Chesapeake Bay with twenty-six French 
ships of the» line besides frigates and trans- 
ports. Sept. 3 Count De St. Simon landed 
at Jamestown with 3,200 French troops, 
and the allied armies, numbering 12,000 
regular troops and = 4,000 militia, under 
Washington and Lafayette, occupied Will- 
iamsburg, about fifteen miles from York- 
town. Washington had eluded Clinton by° 
a feint. Sept. 28 the army advanced anu 
took a position about two miles from the 
British works, and on the 29th a general 
movement was begun to encircle the town 
and close in upon its defenders 


On the Gloucester side the siege was 
maintained by the Duke de Lauzun with his 
legion of French cavalry and 800 marines 
from De Grasse’s squadron, besides a body 
of Virginia militia under Gen. Weedon. Oct 
6 the first parallel was opened under Gen. 
Lincoln within 600 yards of the enemy, and 
heavy guns were placed in position, with 
the loss of 1 French officer and 16 privates. 
On the 1ith a second parallel was estab- 
lished with slight loss. On the 14th the 
two advanced redoubts of the British were 
taken by storm by the American light in- 
fantry under direction of Lafayette, and the 
French, under Baron Vioménil. The Ameri- 
can loss was 9 killed and 32 wounded. 
Three French officers were wounded.J The 
British lost 8 killed and 17 prisonerg. On 
the morning of the 16th an unsuckessful 
sortie was made on the advanced American 
redoubts, by about 350 British under Lieut.- 
Col. Abercrombie, 100 French troops being 
killed or wounded, with little loss and no 
advantage to the British. 


An attempt made by Cornwallis’s army 
to escape in boats that night was frustrated 
by a storm, and on the morning of Oct. 17, 
1781, a flag of truce was sent to Washing- 
ton, making overtures for surrender. On 
the 18th articles of capitulation were signed 
by Washington and Cornwallis. The land 
forces became prisoners to the Americans 
and the marine force to the French. The 
total number of British officers and men sur- 
rendered was 7,073 from the army and 900 
from the navy, besides 144 guns and 6 
British and 18 regimental standards. The 
military chest contained £2,113. The Guad- 
aloupe, Fowey, Benetta, and Vulcan, to- 
gether with 30 transports, 15 galleys, and 
many smaller vessels, fell into the hands of 
the French. The total casualties of the 
siege were: British, 156 killed, 326 wound- 


~ 
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p d 70 missing; American, 23 killed, 
aS Bounded ; French, 52 killed, 134 wounded, 


Yorktown (Va.), Siege of, in 1862.— 
Nov. 1, 1861, McClellan was appointed to 
the chief command of the armies of the 
United States. He set about improving the 
organization and efficiency of the men, and 
by March 1, 1862, the forces about Wash- 
ington numbered 221,987. The country was 
growing impatient at the inactivity of the 
Army, and the cry “On to Richmond” was 
almost universal im the North. The Presi- 
dent directed that a move of some kind be 
made. The knowledge that McClellan con- 
templated a forward movement caused the 
Confederates to evacuate Manassas, John- 
ston withdrawing his forces to the defense 
of Richmond March 9, 1862. March 11 the 
President relieved McClellan of the com- 
mand of all military departments except 
that of the Potomac, which had been divided 
into five corps, under command of Generals 
McDowell, Sumner, Heintzelman, Keyes, and 
Banks, It was decided that this army, ex- 
cept so much as was necessary for the pro- 
tection of Washington, should move upon 
Richmond by way of the Virginia peninsula, 
lying between the James and York rivers. 
Fort Monroe occupies the extremity of the 
peninsula. Heintzelman’s corps embarked 
March 17, and April 1 the headquarters of 
the Army of the Potomac was transferred to 
the vicinity of Fort Monroe. Yorktown was 
defended by Gen. Magruder with less than 
8,000 Confederates. April 4 occurred the 
principal skirmish of the siege, in which 35 
men were killed and 120 wounded on the 
Union side, while the Confederates lost more 
than 100 killed. The next month was con- 
sumed by McClellan in building fortifica- 
tions and roads to take Magruder’s army. 
May 5 the last of the Confederates retired 


up the peninsula. 
Yosemite National Park. (See Parks, 


National.) 
Young Men’s Christian Associations — 


Organizations formed to promote the wel- 
fare of young men. Although active mem- 
bership is confined to those who are com- 
municants of an evangelical church, associ- 
ate membership, entitling to practically all 
the privileges, is open to all men. 


There is hardly any field of activity in 
which men are engaged in which the Y. M. 
Cc. A: does not prosecute its activities. Espe- 
cial attention is given to athletics and gym- 
nastics. There are libraries; study-rooms ; 
game-rooms; gymnasia and swimming-pools ; 
and often rooms for rent in the more usual 
Y. M. Cc. A. building. <A particular feature 
is the classes in all manner of subjects, both 
general and professional, although the night 
classes have to some extent been superseded 
in the larger cities by the evening public 
schools. Religious devotion and training 
are emphasized. There are usually separate 
departments for the stimulation of work 
among boys. Employment is found. More- 
over, the associations do much field work— 
especially on the railroads and in the army 
and navy. 


The movement is an international one; 
and there are in all countries extensive 
training schools for the education of Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries. 


The movement was first organized in Lon- 
don by George Williams in 1844, as the re- 
sult of work among the dry goods shop as- 
sistants. The. first associations in North 
America arose in Montreal and Boston in 
1851 as a result of the English experiments. 
The first national federation of Y. M. C. 
A.'s in the United States occurred in Buf- 
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falo in 1854. The progress of the movement 
was temporarily hindered by the Civil War, 
but in the following years it grew rapidly. 
In 1906, there were in the United States 
1,761 associations, with 405,000 members. 
In the same year, there were throughout 
the world 7,794 associations, with a mem- 
bership of 744,000. 


The Y. M. C. A. was extremely active 
among the troops of the regular army and 
the National Guard during the mobilization 
on the Mexican border in 1916. There were 
42 Y. M. C. A. buildings and 6 Y. M. C. A. 
tents in constant operation during that 
period, in which 169 Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
were constantly active. The total attend- 
ance in Y. M. C. A. centres and at Y. M. 
C. A. activities was estimated at 7,871,468. 
Stationery was furnished to more than 
5,000,000: 2,850,000 persons attended en- 
tertainments ; there were more than 100,000 
attendances at lectures and 680,000 at re- 
ligious meetings; and some 400,000 pieces 
of reading matter were distributed. 


Immediately upon the outbreak of the 
European War in August 1, 1914, the Y. 
M. C. A.s of the various belligerent conn- 
tries became active. Two days later, the 
Y. M. C. A.s of the Allied countries had 
250 centres in France and England among 
the troops; and by 1916 there were more 
than 1,000 such. By 1918, there were more 
than 500 Y. M. C. A. “huts” among the 
British forces in France alone. 

From the entrance of the United States 
into the World War to October 1, 1919, the 
National War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., which had charge of the organization’s 
war activities, received from contributions 
and interest the sum of $155,769,074. This 
sum included the amounts raised in the three 
campaigns for funds for the Y. M. C. A.’s 
war work. The expenditures totalled $124,- 
058,960, including $37,895,282 in the 
United States; $53,182,345 with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces; $18,252,193 
with the Allies and their prisoners; $7,187,- 
538 for national headquarters expenses, in- 
cluding campaigns and recruiting; and $7,- 
541,603 loss on foreign exchange. Con- 
struction and equipment for the especially 
constructed buildings in the camps, training 
Stations and cantonments cost $8,248,148. 


In the overseas activities, 3,356 huts were 
operated ; including 1,800 for the A. EB. F. 
only; more than 12,000 secretaries were 
sent overseas, including 2,500 women work- 
ers; more than 56,000,000 feet of moving 
picture films were shown monthly without 
charge; more than 600 members of the 
theatrical profession were sent overseas, and 
the free performances given by them aver- 
aged more than 100 daily in number; more 
than 700 preachers were sent abroad to do 
religious work and more than 5,000,000 
Testaments were distributed; more than 
$21,000,000 Ta money orders was sent home 
or the soldiers without charge, and the cost 
of the stationery distributed was above 


$2,500,000. 


From June, 1918, to April, 1919, the Y. 
M. C. A. handled in France alone more than 
2,000,000,000 packages of cigarettes, 32,- 
000,000 bars. of chocolate, 18,000,000 cans 
of smoking tobacco, 50,000,000 cigars, 60,- 
000,000 cans of jam, 29,000,000 packages of 
chewing gum, 10,000,000 packages of candy. 
From June, 1918, to February, 1919, more 
than 9,500 cars of freight of Y. M. C. A. 
supplies were handled. In France there 
were acquired and operated 20 biscuit factor- 
ies, 13 chocolate factories, 8 jam factories 
and 3 candy factories. Their monthly pro- 
duction was more than 10,000,000 packages 
of biscuits, 7.500,000 tablets for drinking 
chocolate, 4,500,000 bars of eating chocolate, 
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5,300,000 fancy candy bars, 3,100,000 car- 
tons of caramels, and 2,000,000 tins of jam. 

The most recent statistics showed that 
there are in America 2,194 local Y. M. C. 
A.’s with 868,892 members, including about 
200,000 boys. There are 5,173 paid officers 
and 85,106 directors and volunteer workers. 
The total net property and paid-in funds 
are valued at $128,019,000. he total an- 
nual epee expenditures were $38,484,- 
800, of which more than $8,000,000 came 
from contributions. (These fi 
clusive of the war activities, 
above.) 


Among the activities pursued in the year 
for which the above figures are given were 
more than 75,000 socials and entertainments ; 
117,000 situations found; 310,000 men and 
boys registered in the gymnasium classes; 
107,000 men and boys enrolled in the var- 
ions educational courses; 136,000 men and* 
boys in the regular Bible study courses; 
26,000 decisions for the Christian life and 
8.770 unions with the church of choice. 


Young Men’s Christian Association: 

Discussed, 7993. 

European relief work of, referred to, 
8901. 

Panama Canal Zone, work of, on, 
praised, 7322. 

Rural work of, praised, 7257. 

Secretaries of, to be sent to Russia, 
8592. - 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
—Organizations formed to promote the 
welfare of young women. They attempt to 
enter every sphere of activities in which 
they may be of assistance to young women, 
and their work is non-denominational. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to physical train- 
ing, and there are many classes, religious, 
general and professional. The movement 
was organized in 1855 in London, combin- 
ing a Prayer Union and a Boarding Home 
for young women. The world federation 
dates from 1894. The first American or- 
ganization of the Y. W. C. A. occurred in 
Boston in 1866, although there had been 
for some time organizations with different 
names doing similar work. In a recent year, 
there were in the United States almost 
1,000 Y. W. C. A.s, with a membership of 
more than 375,000. 


After the entrance of the United States 
into the European War, the Y. W. C. A. be- 
came especially active, not only in the train- 
ing camps in the United States, but also 
in France, where it performed much recon- 
struction work, and assisted the Y. M. C, A. 
in the latter’s canteens, etc. In the United 
States, the Y. W. C. A. “hostess huts’? were 
especially serviceable in providing chaper- 
onage and individual attention to women 
visiting, and in the vicinity of, the camps. 
" With respect to war activities, from July, 
1917, to January, 1920, 200 workers sailed 
for France and 65 more were appointed in 
France. The Y. W. C. A. maintained as 
American centers in France 19 hostess 
houses, 18 centers for the Signaling Corps, 
87 nurses clubs, and 7 miscellaneous cen- 
There were 44 French centers main- 
tained. Aid was rendered to more than 
3,000 “war brides,” and activities were 
prosecuted also in Russia, Italy and other 
countries, 

War activities in the United States cen- 
tered around the 124 centers of hostess 
works in the camps and cantonments. 
Housing facilities were provided in many 
eases for women employed in the camps or 
in war industrial work. Twenty industrial 


Tes are ex- 
or which see 
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centers were opened near munitions plants, 
provisions were made for serving meals 
which otherwise would not have been avail- 
able, vacation camps were maintained for 
women and girl workers engaged in neces- 
sary war work, and lectures were given on 
ne of social morality and social edu- 
cation, 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 
relief work of, in Europe referred 
to, 8901. 


Youngstown, Ohio, act for erection of 
public building at, vetoed, 5254. 


Yucatan.—A peninsula of Mexico. It com- 


prises the States of Yucatan and Campeche 
and the territory of Quintana. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the east by the Channel of Yucatan (which 
separates it from Cuba) and the Caribbean 
Sea, on the south by British Honduras and 
Guatemala, and on the west by the Gulf 
of Campeche. The surface is low. Its chief 
product is sisal hemp. Yucatan was dis- 
covered in 1517; was conquered by Spain, 
1527-1547 ; became independent 1821; was 
annexed to Mexico 1822. In April, 1848, 
President Polk reiterated the ‘‘Monroe doc- 
trine’’ while discussing the relations of the 
United States and Yucatan (2481). 


Yucatan: 

Acquisition of, by United States, dis- 
cussed, 2431. 

Aid of United States asked for, by, 
to suppress Indian hostilities, 2431. 

Foreign powers must not take posses- 

sion of, 2431. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted, 2432. 

Referred to, 2433, 2434, 2436. 


Yukon, The, mineral wealth in, value of, 
6063. 


Zanesville, Ohio, act for erection of pub- 
lic building at, vetoed, 5016. 


Zanzibar, treaty with, 5195. 


Zenger’s Case.—One of the most impor- 


tant struggles for the freedom of the press 
in America. John Peter Zenger was editor 
and publisher of the New York Weekly 
Journal, which was founded by him in 
1726. His newspaper openly denounced the 
administration of the colonial government. 
For this he was brought to trial in 1735, 
charged with the publication of ‘‘false, 
scandalous, seditious libels’’ against the 
royal government of the Colony of New 
York. Strenuous efforts were made to se- 
eure Zenger’s conviction, but no jury could 
be found to conyict him. 


Zeppelins, illustration of raid by, 8128. 
(See also Aeronautics and World 
War, 1915—On the Western Froné.) 


Zinc.—Before the outbreak of the World 


War, the world’s annual production of zinc 
averaged oe more than 1,000,000 short 
tons. Of these, about 350,000 came from 
the United States, 310,000 from Germany 
and 215,000 from Belgium. 


The United States, in the last calendar 
year for which figures are available, im- 
rted 43,437 gross tons, or more than 34,- 
500,000 zinc pounds, of ore and calamine, 
valued at $530,000. It came chiefly from 
Mexico and Canada. The exports comprised 


Zinc 


10,250,000 pounds of dross zinc, valued at 
$740,000; 244,000,000 pounds of spelter in 
pigs, slabs, etc., valued at $19,450,000 (go- 
ing chiefly to the United Kingdom, France, 
Japan and-Italy); and about 39,500,000 
pounds of zinc rolled in sheets, strips, etc., 
valued at $5,212,000. 

Recent figures for the annual production 
of zinc in the United States place it at 
452,272 shorts tons, valued at $66,032,000. 
This figure represents a decline from the 
production of war years. The chief zinc- 
producing states are New Jersey, Missouri, 
Montana and Oklahoma. 


Zionism.—In the words of its founder, Dr. 


Theodore Herzl, the movement for the “crea- 
tion of a home secured by public rights for 
those Jews who cannot or will not be 
-assimilated in the country of their adop- 
tion.” One branch of the Zionist move- 
ment, known as the Jewish Colonization 
Association, in which the leading spirit is 
Israel Zangwill, is willing to found this 
home in any suitable locality, but as a 
whole the Zionist movement is concerned 
with locating in Palestine. 

The Old Testament is replete with proph- 
ecies that some day the Jews will return 
to their ancient home; and from the days 
of the Babylonian exile, devout Jews have 
looked forward to the day when the Jews 
would once again be an autonomous race. 
Up to the close of the eighteenth century, 
when Jewish life was still almost entirely 
bounded by the walls of an Oriental and 
unmodern Ghetto, this hope, although vague, 
was never shaken. But at this time, under 
the example of Moses Mendelssohn, a def- 
inite cultural movement arose which 
brought the Jew out of his Ghetto and set 
him down as a citizen of the land of his 
adoption—a citizen with Jewish ties, it is 
true, but nonetheless a citizen bearing with 
interest his share in all movements of the 
national life of the country in which he 
had made a home. In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, however, there occurred 
a tremendous Anti-Semitic movement in Hu- 
rope, and the longing for a national home 
for the Jewish people took on new signi- 
ficance as a result. It is therefore natural 
that most orthodox or conservative Jews 
are Zionists and that most reformed Jews 
are anti-Zionists. 

It was not until 1896, however, that 
the aims of the nationalistic impulse were 
put concretely. That task was performed 
by 2 brilliant journalist of Vienna, Theodore 
Herzl, in his book ‘“‘The Jewish State.”” The 
book created a great sensation, and oc- 
casioned the formation of the first Zionist 
conference, held the following year in Basle, 
Switzerland. The aims of the movement 
are the acquisition of Palestine from the 
Turks, the rendering of the holy places 
extra-territorial, and the maintenance of 
the country autonomous under Turkish 
suzerainty and the guarantee of the Great 
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Powers. The Revolution of the Young 
Turks in Turkey in 1908-1909 raised the 
hopes of the Zionists, but it was seen that 
those hopes had been raised in vain. 

The European War affected the Zionist 
movement in different ways. The machinery 
of the organization was wrecked, along with 
most of its financial support; and the Zion- 
ist leadership passed from Europe to Amer- 
ica, where Supreme Court Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis was made head of the Proyisional 
Zionist Committee. The Russian Revolu- 
tion freed from persecution more than half 
of the 13,000,000 Jews of the world, and 
hence removed one of the strongest incen- 
tives, especially among non-Jews, to support 
the movement. On the other hand, persist- 
ent negotiations with the belligerent gov- 
ernments by powerful Jewish leaders seemed 
to have created among the Entente govern- 
ments a strong sentiment for turning Pales- 
tine over to the Jews, especially if the 
British expedition against the Holy Land 
should be successful in gaining the land 
from the Turks and in holding it. 

From the earliest days of the modern 
Zionist movement, pending the material 
acquisition of Palestine, the Zionist leaders 
concerned themselves largely with founding 
agricultural and mechanical settlements in 
the country, and in carrying in other ways 
the message of Western civilization to the 
inhabitants. In 1915, there were 43 agri- 
cultural colonies, all of them in a flourish- 
ing condition. One interesting feature of 
the Zionist movement has been the re- 
vival in Palestine of Hebrew as the lan- 
guage of every-day life. 

(See 


Zionist Movement endorsed, 8575. 
also Palestine.) 


Zollverein.—A union of German states for 
the maintenance of uniform rate of duty 
on imports from other countres and of free 
trade among themselves. It began in 1828 
in. an agreement between Prussia and the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, and gradually de- 
veloped until now it is coextensive with the 
German L[mpire, and also includes the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
Zona Libre.—A narrow strip of territory 
along the northern border of Mexico, so 
called because certain articles imported for 
consumption in it were formerly exempted 
from customs duties. It was first estab- 
lished in 1858. Imports into the zone lat- 
terly paid 10 per cent of the ordinary 
duties, except cattle, which paid full duty. 
The zone was suppressed July 1, 1905. 
Zona Libre: 

Discussed, 4055, 4100, 4295, 4806, 6334, 

Referred to, 5195. 


Zuni and Manzano national forests, 
combined, 7987. 
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Abbot, Henry Larcom; soldier, civil en- 
gineer, author; b. Aug. 13, 1831, in Bey- 
erly, Mass.; General in United States 
Army, and prominent as an engineer; 
author of lectures and papers on the De- 
fence of the Sea Coast of the United 
States, and Physics and Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi River. 


Abert, James William; Major of Engi- 
neers, United States Army; b. Nov. 18, 
1820, in Mount Holly, N. J.; served in 
Civil War, and attained rank of major; 


resigned in 1864; was Examiner of Patents , 


in Washington, and later professor of 
mathematics and drawing in University of 
Missouri at Rolla. 


Abert, John James; soldier, engineer; b. 
Sept. 17, 1788, in Shepherdton, Va.; in 
1829 took charge of topographical bureau 
at Washington, and in 1838 became Colonel 
of Engineers; retired in 1861, after long 
and faithful service; was engaged in many 
of the earlier works of national engineer- 
ing, and his reports prepared for the Gov- 
ernment are standards of authority; was 
member of several scientific societies and 
one of the organizers of the National Insti- 
tute of Science, which later was merged 
into Smithsonian Institution; died Sept. 
27, 1863, in Washington. ta 

Acuna, Jesus, Mexican foreign minister, 


referred to, 8131. 


Adair, John A. M.; b. Jay Co., Ind., Dec. 
22, 1863; admitted 'to the bar in 1895; 
elected to the general assembly of Indiana 
in 1902, and to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Indiana. 


Adams, Charles Francis; lawyer, author, 
member State legislature and Congress; b. 
Aug. 18, 1807, in Boston, Mass.; son of 
John Quincy Adams, sixth President of the 
United States, and grandson of John 
Adams, second President of United States ; 
served five years in Massachusetts legisla- 
ture; nominated for Vice-President ©on 
ticket with Martin Van Buren; was twice 
elected to Congress from Massachusetts ; 
served as minister to England during Civil 
War in America; died Nov. 21, 1866, in 
Boston, Mass. 


Adams, C. F.: 
Arbitrator named by United States 
for Geneva Tribunal, 4139. 
Correspondence regarding publica- 


tions for Library of Congress trans- 
mitted, 3347. 


Adams, Charles Francis, Jr., son of 
above; soldier, author, railroad president; 
b. May 27, 1835, in Boston, Mass.; officer 
in Union Army during Civil War; president 
of Union Pacific Railway; wrote works on 
railroads and history; bitter opponent of 
tariff system; died Washington, D. C.,, 
March 20, 1915. 


Adams, John, biography of, 217. 
Adams, John Quincy, biography of, 857. 
Adams, Samuel (1722-1803); statesman; 
b. Boston, Mass.; as a Revolutionary leader 
his work was most important in the first 
and second Continental Congresses; was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and a member of the ratifying Congress in 
Massachusetts, 1788; was lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, 1789-94, and gover- 
nor, 1794-97. 
Adamson, William Charles; b. Bowdon, 
Ga., Aug. 13, 1854; was admitted to the 
bar Oct., 1876; elected to the 55th, 56th, 
57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Georgia. 
Adamson, W. ©., Representative, letter 
to, on war risk insurance, 8350. 


Adee, Alvey A.; engineer, diplomat; b. 
Noy. 27, 1842, in Astoria, L. I., N." Y.; 
learned civil engineering; secretary to 
pie legation in Spain, 1870 to 1877; 
transferred to State Department, and in 
1878 became chief of diplomatic division, 
and in 1882 was appointed third assistant 
Secretary of State. 
Adee, Alvey A.: 
Acting Secretary of State, 5536, 6475. 
Second Assistant Secretary of State, 
Canadian canal tolls referred to, 
5678. (See also 5675.) 


Adet, P. A., colors of France presented 
to United States by, on the occasion 
of the presentation of an address, 
dated October 21, 1794, by the com- 
mittee of publie safety, 181. 

Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolphe; author, 

educator, naturalist; b. May 28, 1807, in 

Switzerland; came to United States in 


Agassiz 


1846; in coast survey steamer Bibb, made 
a scientific cruise of Atlantic coast from 
Massachusetts to Florida; in 1848 made 
professor of zoology in Lawrence Scientific 
School, Cambridge, and founded Museum 
of ‘Natural History at Cambridge; im 1871 
given charge of scientific expedition on war 
vessel Hassler, which made trip around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco; died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Dec. 14, 1873. 


Agassiz, J. L. R., visit of, to Brazil, re- 
ferred to, 3664. 


Aguinaldo, Emilio; Filipino leader; of 
Chinese and Tagalog parents; b. in 1870, 
in Cavité, Luzon; educated at College of 
St. Jean Lateran and University of St. 
Thomas, in Manila, and as protégé of 
Jesuit priests, studied English, French and 
Chinese languages at Hong Kong, and bre- 
came interested in military affairs; as head 
of diplomatic commission to treat with 
Spain in 1896, he sold out the Filipino in- 
surgents, and after a quarrel with his com- 
rades over division of Spanish: money, set 
up the Filipino republic, June 12, 1898, 
with himself as president; protested against 
American possession of Philippine Islands 
and planned to massacre Americans in 
Manila, but failed; attacked Americans In 
Manila, Feb. 4, 1899, and was defeated and 
driven to the mountains, where be was cap- 
tured by Gen. Funston March 23, 1901. 


Aguinaldo, referred to, 6408, 6414. 


Aguirre, G., Guatemalan foreign minis- 
ter, messages to and from, on armis- 
tice of World War, 8626. 


Aiken, Wyatt; b. Dec. 14, 1863, Abbeville 
Co., S. C.; was an official court stenog- 
rapher in South Carolina for nineteen 
years; farmer all his life; during the war 
with Spain was a soldier; elected- to the 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from South Carolina. 


Ainsworth, F. C., work of, in Record 
and Pension Division of War Depart- 
ment discussed, 5631. 


Akerman, Amos T.; lawyer; Attorney 
General under President Grant; b. in New 
Hampshire in 1823; educated in the pub- 
lie schools of his native State and at 
Dartmouth College; studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1844; removed in 
1850 to Elberon, Ga., where he continued 
the practice of his profession ; identified 
himself with the conservative political party 
of Stephens, Warner, Johnson and Hill in 
opposition to secession, but, like many other 
southern conservatives, went with the ma- 
jority when secession was decided upon; he 
was employed in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment of the Confederate Government ; 
after the war joined the Republican party, 
supported the reconstruction policy. of the 
government, and, in 1866, was appointed 
United States attorney for the district of 
Georgia and served in that capacity till 
1870, when Grant appointed him Attorney 
General to succeed enezer R. Hoar; re- 
signed in 1872 and returned to Georgia and 
became the unsuccessful Republican candi- 

- date for United States Senator; died Dec. 
21, 1880, in Cartersville, Ga. 


Aldapé, Manuel Garza, Mexican foreign 
secretary, referred to, 7889. 
Alden, James; naval officer; b. March 31, 


1810, in Portland, Me.; as midshipman he 
accompanied Wilkes’ exploring expedition 
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around the world, 1838-42; commissioned 
commodore in 1866, and in 1868 placed in 
charge of Mare Island Navy Yard, San 
Francisco; died Feb. 6, 1877. 


Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth; b. Foster, 
R. I., Nov. 6, 1841; received an academic 
education; member of the Rhode Island 
general assembly in 1875-76, serving the 
latter year as speaker; elected to the 46th 
Congress and re-elected to the 47th; elected 
Oct. 5, 1881, to the United States Senate 
from Rhode Island, and re-elected 1886, 
1892, 1898, and 1905. In 1908 appointed 
chairman of a national monetary commis- 
sion to inquire into and report what 
changes are desirable in the laws relating 
to banking and currency. Upon the report 
of this commission was based the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Currency Law. Died in New 
York, April 16, 1915. 


Aleshire, Brigadier General James B., 
mentioned, 7660, 


Alexander, Edward Porter; soldier, au- 
thor, engineer; b. May 26, 1835, in Wash- 
ington, Ga.; graduated at West Point in 
1857 ; served as engineer officer in Utah ex- 
Pedition, 1858; professor of mathematics 
and engineering in West Point, 1859-60; 
served in Confederate Army and later as 
instructor in South Carolina University ; 
became a railroad official, and wrote works 
on railroading. 


Alexander, General E. P., settlement of 
question between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua by, 6427, 


Alexander, James, 
against, 405. 


Alexander, Joshua W.; b. in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Jan. 22, 1852; moved to Canton, 
Lewis Co., Mo., and entered Christian Uni- 
versity at Canton, Mo.; studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1875 at Gal- 
latin, Mo.; in 1882 was elected representa- 
tive to the general assembly of Missouri 
from Daviess County, and re-elected in 
1884 and 1886; served two terms as mayor 
of Gallatin: elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Missouri. 


Alger, Russell A.; soldier, lawyer, lum- 
berman; b. Feb. 27, 1836, Lafayette, Ohio; 
studied law, and enlisted in Civil War as 
private, and in 1865 was brevetted briga- 
dier-general and major-general for gallant 
conduct; elected governor of Michigan in 


crimes charged 


11884; candidate for Republican nomination 


for President in 1888 ; commander of Grand 
Army of Republic, 1889; appointed Secre- 
tary of War by President McKinley in 
1897; one of the wealthiest men in Michi- 
an, where he owns large lumber interests. 
eaitor from Michigan, 1902-07 ; died, 1907. 


Alger, R. A., thanks of President ten- 
dered Gen. Shafter through, 6574. 


Allen, Alfred G.; b. near Wilmington, 
Ohio, July 23, 1867; attended the public 
schools of Wilmington, and afterward en- 
tered the law school of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated in 1890; 
since that time he has been in active prac- 
tice of the law in Cincinnati; served two 
years as councilman at large and two years 
as a member of the board of sinking-fund 
trustees of Cincinnati; Dec. 10, 1901, mar- 
ried Miss Clara B. Forbes, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and has two children; elected to the 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Ohio, 


/ 


Allen 


Allen, Henry A., report of, on Panama 
Canal, 7269. 


Allen, Ira; soldier, author; b. April 21, 
1751, in Cornwall, Conn.; was an officer in 
the American Army during Revolution, and 
was afterward instrumental in settling the 
boundary disputes between Vermont and 
neighboring states; author of ‘‘Natural and 
Political History of Vermont”; died Jan. 
7, 1814, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Allen, Ira, claims of heir of, against 

Great Britain, 1268. 


Allen, Walter, member of Ponca Indian 
Commission, 4582. 


Allison, William B., Senator, referred 
to, 7253, 7813. 


Allwork, Roland, superintending engi- 
neer, Panama Railroad Company, 7841. 


Almodovar, Duke of, communication 
from, regarding Spanish-American 
peace negotiations, 6320. 


Alvarez, Manuel, acting governor of 
New Mexico, 2611. 


Alverstone, Lord, on Anglo-American 
arbitration tribunal, 6793. 


Alvord, H. J., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3460. 


Amador, Juan, of Mexico, mentioned, 
8135. 


Amaya, General, of Colombia, men- 
tioned, 6769, 6838. 


Ambristie [Ambrister] and Arbuthnot, 
courts-martial of, referred to, 612. 


Ames, Butler; b. Lowell, 1871; graduated 
from the United States Military Academy 
at West Point in 1894; at outbreak of 
Spanish war was made lieutenant and ad- 
jutant of Volunteers; at Camp Alger, near 
Washington,: appointed acting engineer of 
the Second Army Corps, under General Gra- 
ham, in addition to his duties as adjutant; 
went to Cuba and Porto Rico under Gen- 
eral Miles; was civil administrator of 
Arecibo district of Porto Rico till November, 
1898; served as member of the Massachu- 
setts State legislature for three years, 1897, 
1898, 1899; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 
eet and 62d Congresses from Massachu- 
setts. 


Ames, Fisher; author, publicist, orator, 
statesman; b. April 9, 1758, in Dedham, 
Mass.; graduated from Harvard; studied 
law and was a distinguished member of 
Massachusetts Convention for ratifying the 
Constitution in 1788 ; member of State legis- 
lature; in) Congress from 1789 to 1797; 
was conspicuous for his eloquence and 
patriotism; devoutly attached to George 
Washington, and wrote the address to the 
House of Representatives to the President 
on his retirement from office; wrote matty 
articles on public affairs of America, Eng- 
land and France; died July 4, 1808. 


Ames, Fisher: 
Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
nomination of, 250. 
On committee to conduct inaugural 
Soremony of President Washington, 
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Amin Bey, visit of, to United States re- 
ferred to, 2655. 

Anderson, Edward C., lieutenant in 
Navy, resignation of, referred to, 
2610, 2612. 

Anderson, John H., appointed to Civil 
Service, 6855. 


Anderson, Richard Clough, Jr.; lawyer, 
Congressman, diplomat; b. Aug. 14, 1788, 
in Louisville, Ky.; practised law in Ken- 
tucky; served three terms in state assem- 
bly, of which he was chosen speaker in 
1822; appointed minister to Colombia in 
1823, and in 1826; when on his way to 
attend Congress of American Nations as en- 
voy extraordinary, he died in Panama, July 
24, 1826. 


Anderson, Richard C., minister to Pan- 
ama, nomination of, 886, 


Anderson, Richard €., minister to Col- 
ombia, instructions to, 6851. 


Anderson, Robert; soldier; b. June 14, 
1805, in Louisville, Ky.; graduated from 
West Point in 1825; colonel of Illinois 
Volunteers in Black Hawk War, in 1832, 
and took part in Seminole and Mexican 
wars; major of First Artillery, and in com- 
mand of Fort Sumter, S. C., in 1861, when 
forced to surrender to Confederate troops ; 
attained rank of brigadier-general, and was 
brevetted major-general; one of the found- 
ers of National Soldiers’ Home, in Washing- 
ton; died on October 27, 1871, in Nice, 
France. 

Anderson, Robert: 2 

Commander of forts in Charleston 
Harbor, 3189. 

Dispatches of, while in command of 
Fort Sumter, 8. C., referred to, 3213, 
3222. 

Empowered to 
troops, 3219. 

Flag over Fort Sumter at evacuation 
of, to be raised on ruins of, by, 
3484, 


Anderson, Sydney; b. Goodhue County, 
Minn., Sept. 17, 1880; educated in the com- 
mon schools of Zumbrota, Minn., and the 
University of Minnesota; lawyer; served 
as a private in Company D, Fourteenth 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
during the Spanish-American War; married 
and has two children; elected to the 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from the state of 
Minnesota, 


Andrews, T. P., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2304. 


Ansberry, Timothy T.; lawyer; b. Dec. 24, 

1871, Defiance, Ohio; elected to the 60th, 

eae 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
io. 


Anthony, Daniel Read, Jr.;.b. Aug. 22, 
1870, at Leavenworth, Kans.; admitted to 
the bar, but engaged in newspaper work; 
was mayor of Leavenworth in 1903-1905; 
elected to the 60th Congress to fill a va- 
ecancy caused by the election of Hon. 
Charles Curtis to the United States Senate; 
and re-elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Kansas, 


Teceive volunteer 


Antongiorgi 


Antongiorgi, Francisco, franchise in 
Porto Rico granted to, 7836. 


Arango, José A., of Panama, 
tioned, 6750 et seq., 6835. 


Arbuthnot and Ambristie [Ambrister], 
courts-martial of, referred to, 612. 
Arias, Residerio, of Santo Domingo, re- 

ferred to, 8904, 


Arias, Tomas, of Panama, telegrams 
from, 6756 et seq. 


Armistead, George; soldier; b. April 10, 
1780, in Newmarket, Va.; one of five 
brothers, all of whom took part in the War 
of 1812; rose successively to major of artil- 
lery by 1813; distinguished at capture of 
Fort George, near mouth of Niagara River, 
from British in 1813; brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel for successful defence of Fort Mc- 
Henry, near Baltimore, against attack of 
British fleet under Admiral Cochrane, Sept. “ 
14, 1814; presented with silver service by 
citizens of Baltimore; died April 25, 1818, 
in Baltimore, Md. 


Armistead, George, mentioned, 701. 


Armstrong, John; general, author, Con- 
gressman, Senator, diplomat; b. Nov. 25, 
1758, in Carlisle, Pa.; officer in Revolution- 
ary War; author of Newburgh Letters; del- 
egate to Continental Congress in 1778 and 
1787 from Pennsylvania; Secretary of 
State and adjutant-general; directed last 
Pennsylvania war against Connecticut set- 
tlers of Wyoming: United States senator 
from New York, 1800 to 1804: minister to 
France, 1804, and later to Spain; briga- 
dier-general in 1812, and Secretary of War 
in ae died April 1, 1843, in Red Hook, 
Ne UY. 


men- 


Armstrong, John: 

Communicating letter from the 
French minister of foreign rela- 
tions showing disposition of the 
French people toward the people 
of the United States, 434, 437. 

Arnold, Gerrard, reward offered for 

murderer of, 943. 


Arnold, Samuel, implicated in murder 
of President Lincoln, proceedings of 
trial and verdict of military commis- 
sion, 3532, 3533, 3534, 3540, 3545, 
3546. : 

Arosemena, Pablo, delegate from Pan- 
ama, 6752. 


Arredondo, Eliseo, Mexican ambassador 
designate to the United States, re- 
ferred to, 8132. et seq., 8140. 


Arthur, Chester A., biography of, 4618. 


Ashbrook, William A.; b. Johnstown, 
Licking Co., Ohio, July 1, 1867; 1906, was 
elected to the State legislature; elected to 
the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Ohio. 


Ashley, Gen., attacked by Indians, 781. 


Ashton, J. Hubley; lawyer; appointed 
Assistant United States Attorney-general 
in 1864 from Pennsylvania, serving three 
years, and reappointed in 1868, serving one 
year; later connected with the -court for 
settlement of Alabama Claims. 


. 
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Ashton, J. Hubley, agent of United 
States before Mexican and United 
States Claims Commission, report of, 
transmitted, 4379. 


Atchison, David R.; statesman; b. Frog- 
town, Fayette County, Ky., Aug. 11, 1807; 
son of a Presbyterian minister; admitted to 
the bar in 1880, and began practice of law 
in Missouri; member of State Legislature 
in 1884 and 1838 ; judge of the Platt County 
Circuit Court in 1841; elected United States 
Senator in 1843 and reelected in 1849; while 
senator he frequently served as president 
pro tem of the Senate: on the death of Vice- 
President William R. King in 18538, he be- 
came Vice-President. President Polk’s term 
expired at noon, Sunday, March 4, 1849, and 
his successor, General Taylor, was not in- 
augurated until Monday, March 5; Senator 
Atchison therefore became President of the 
United States for one day, the law of presi- 
dential succession to members of the eabi- 
net not yet having been enacted. Mr. Atchi- 
son died in Clinton County, Mo., Jan. 26, 
1886, just one week after the approval of 
the essential features of the present presi- 
dential succession law. (See Presidential 
Succession. Also Ferry, Thomas W.) 

Atkinson, Edward; author, reformer; ac- 
tive in matters of diet and political econ- 
omy; b. Brookline, Mass., Feb. 10, 1827; 
author of ‘Industrial Progress and the 
Nation,” “Science of Nutrition,” ete. 


Atkinson, Edward, international ar- 
rangement fixing rates between gold 
and silver coinage, report of, on, 5177, 

Atkinson, Henry; soldier; b. in South 


Carolina, and became captain in army in 
1808; made adjutant-general after War of 
1812, and later appointed to command of 
Western army; died in June, 1842, at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, St. Louis, Mo. 


Atkinson, Henry: 
Mentioned, 701. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
887. 
Troops sent to suppress Indians, com- 
manded by, 953, 1166. 


Atwater, Caleb; author, lawyer, legis- 
lator; b. Dec. 25, 1778, in North Adams, 
Mass. ; grad. from Williams College in 1804; 
built up law practice, and moved to Ohio 
in 1811; member of State legislature, and 
postmaster at Circleville; Indian commis- 
under President Jackson; wrote a 
history of Ohio; died March 13, 1867, in 
Circleville, Ohio. 


Atwater, Caleb, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 1029. 


Atzerodt, George A.: 

Implicated in murder of President 
Lincoln, proceedings of trial and 
verdict of military commission, 
3532, 3533, 3534, 3540, 3545, 3546. 

Persons claiming reward for appre- 

‘ hension of, directed to file claims, 
3551. 

Augur, Christopher Colon; soldier; b. in 
New York in 1821; graduated from West 
Point in 1843; took part in Mexican War; 
promoted to captain in 1852, and served in 


Indian outbreaks in Oregon, 1855-56 ; served 
with distinction during Civil War, and in 


Augur 


1865 was brevetted brigadier-general and 
major-general; had command in Washing- 
ton, 1863-66 ; made brigadier-general 
United States Army in 1869, and retired in 


1885. 

Augur, Christopher C., directed to as- 
sume command of Department of 

_ Missouri, 4754, 

Auldjo, Thomas, vice-consul to Poole, 
England, nomination of, 90. 

Aury, Louis De; lieutenant in New 

Grenada navy; b. about 1780; in command 

at siege of Cartagena; went to Texas with 

Herrero in 1816, as commander of the 

united fleets, and was appointed governor 


of Texas and Galveston Island; July, 1817, 
he took part in McGregor’s expedition to 
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Aylesworth 


Florida, and various South American re- 
volts; resided in New Orleans and Havana. 
Aury, Louis De, mentioned, 601. 
Austin, Richard Wilson; b. at Decatur, 
Ala., Aug. 26, 1857; educated University of 
Tennessee; member of the bar; was assist- 
ant doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives in the 47th Congress; United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee from 1897 to 1906; served as Ameri- 
can consul at Glasgow, Scotland, from 
July, 1906, to November. 1907; elected to 
the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Tennessee. 
Avezzana, Baron, Italian Ambassador, 
note of State Department to, 8861. 
Aylesworth, A. B., on Anglo-American 
arbitration tribunal, 6793. 


Bacon 


Bacon, Augustus Octavius; b. Bryan Co., 
Ga., Oct. 20, 1839; received a high-school 
education in Liberty and Troup counties; 
tered the Confederate army at the begin- 
graduated at the University of Georgia; en- 
ning of the war and served till its close; 
began the pour of law in 1866 at Macon, 
from which date until his election to the 
Senate he actively continued both in the 
State and Federal courts; in 1871 elected 
to the Georgia house of representatives, 
» which body he served for fourteen years; 
during eight years he was speaker; a re- 
gent of the Smithsonian Institution ; elected 
to the United States Senate from Georgia, 
in November, 1894, 1900 and 1907, having 
been, by a general state primary, unani- 
mously renominated. Died in 1913. 


Badger, Captain C. J., referred to, 7118 


Badger, George Edmund, statesman and 
Secretary of the Navy under President Wil- 
liam H. Harrison: b. Newbern, N. C., April 
17, 1795. His father was a native of Con- 
necticut, but removed in early manhood to 
the South, where he became a lawyer of 
distinction. The son was prepared for col- 
lege in the schools at Newbern, and at the 
age of fifteen entered Yale. With his other 
studies he took up law, and progressed so 
rapidly that at the age of twenty he was 
admitted to the bar. The War of 1812 was 
at the time disturbing the country, and 
Gov. Hawkins called out the _ militia. 
Badger took the field, and served as aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Calvin Jones, with the 
rank of major. He was elected to the leg- 
islature in 1816, the year of his majority, 
and devoted the next four years of his 
life to law and legislation. In 1820 he 
was appointed judge of the superior court, 
and filled the judicial bench until 1825, 
when he resigned and removed to Raleigh, 
where he continued to reside until the end 
of his life. In 1840 he took an active part 
in the Harrison presidential campaign, and 
soon after Mr. Harrison’s inauguration was 
appointed Secretary of the Navy. After 
the death of President Harrison, and_the 
separation of Mr. Tyler from the Whig 
party,. Mr. Badger resigned, giving as a 
reason his non-agreement with the policy 
of Mr. Tyler. In 1846 he was elected to 
the United States Senate to fill an unex- 
pired term of two years, and in 1848 re- 
elected for a full term. In 1853 President 
Fillmore nominated him as a judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, but the 
nomination was not confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. He was a vigorous speaker, but rare- 
ly wrote anything. He excelled in debate, 
and in the subjects he studied made pro- 
found research. Mr. Badger married three 
times, in each case forming an alliance with 
a distinguished family. He was prostrated 
by a. stroke of paralysis Jan. 5, 1863, and, 
after a lingering illness, died May 11, 1866, 
at Raleigh, N. C. 


Bagley, Worth, ensign in Navy, killed 
_while attempting to silence batteries 
at Cardenas, Cuba, 6302, 6316. 


Bailey, Edward L., reinstatement in 
service vetoed, 6775. 


Bailey, Joseph Weldoy; b. Copiah Co., 
Miss., Oct. 6, 1863; admitted to the bar in 
1883 ; removed to Texas in 1885 and located 
at his present home; elected to the 52d, 
538d, 54th, 55th, and 56th Congresses; 
chosen United States Senator from Texas, 
Jan. 23, 1901; reelected in 1907. 


Bailey, Theodorus, thanks of Congress 
to, Fe esac, 3277. 
-18 
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Baldwin 


Bainbridge, William, naval officer; b. May 
7, 1774, at Princeton, N. J.; served as lieu- 
tenant-commander in the war with France 
in 1798, and was captured by the French; 
commanded the Philadelphia in the Tripoli. 
tan war and surrendered Noy. 1, 1803, after 
his vessel had become fast on a rock in a 
position where her guns could not be used ; 
appointed commodore in 1812 and made 
commander of a squadron; in command of 
Constitution captured the British frigate 
Java, Dee. 29, 1812; in 1815 and 1819 com- 
manded squadrons in the Mediterranean, re- 
turning in 1821; in command at various 
times of the navy yards at Charlestown, 
Boston, and Philadelphia; died at Philadel- 
phia July 28, 18383. 


Bainbridge, William: 
Commander of the— 
Constitution, 507. 
Philadelphia, 352, 356. 
Letter of, regarding— 
Hostile act of vessel of Morocco 
transmitted, 352. 
Wreck of the Philadelphia trans- 
mitted, 356, 


Baker, Charlies H., interests of, men- 
tioned, 7162. 


Baker, Eugene M., engagement with 
Piegan Indians referred to, 4004. 


Baker, John, imprisonment of, in New 
Brunswick, 963, 969, 990. 
~ Claims arising out of, 1687. 


Baker, Joseph R., visit of, to Samoan 
Islands regarding Apian claims, dis- 
cussed, 7837. 


Baker, Marcus; geographer, mathema- | 
tician, and explorer; b. Sept. 23, 1849, in 
Ostemo, Mich.; graduated from University 
of Michigan in 1870, and became professor 
of mathematics in Albion College, and tutor 
in University of Michigan; appointed, to 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1873, and as 
assistant geographer, explored Pacific coast 
from Southern California to Alaska and 
Arctic Ocean ; placed in charge of magnetic 
observatory, United States Signal Service, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., 1882; member of 
Board of Geographic Names, 5647. 


Baker, Newton D., Secretary of War, 
referred to, 8130, 8169, 8410, 8554, 
8632, 8805. 


Baldwin, Charles H.; naval officer; b. 
Sept. 3, 1822, in New York City; entered 
navy in 1839, and served on _ frigate 
Congress in Mexican War; in 1861 com- 
manded steamer Clifton; raised to rank, of 
rear-admiral, January, 1883, and assigned 
to command of Mediterranean squadron ; re- 
tired in 1884; died Nov. 17, 1888, in New 
York City. 

Baldwin, Charles H., thanks of Congress 


‘to, recommended, 3277, 

Baldwin, Leon, indemnity paid by Re- 
public of Mexico for murder of, in 
Durango, 5959. 

Baldwin, W. G., Captain, report of, 
7347. © 


Balestier 


Balestier, Joseph: 
Mentioned, 2688. 
Mission of, to eastern Asia referred 
to, 2681. 
Balfour, Arthur J., British Foreign 
Secretary: 
Declaration of, on Jewish homeland 
in Palestine welcomed, 8575., 
Messages to and from, on armistice 
of World War, 8622. 


Ballard, David W., governor of Idaho 
Territory, removal of, referred to, 
3794. 


Ballard, Henry E.; naval officer; b. in 
1785, in Maryland; lieutenant in command 
of United States frigate Oonstitution in 
famous action with British cruisers Cyane 
and Levant, in Bay of Biscay, in 1815; died 
May 23, 1855, in Annapolis, Md. 

Ballard, Henry E., commander of the 


United States, 1273. 


Ballinger, Richard Achilles, of Seattle, 
Wash., Secretary of the Interior in Presi- 
dent Taft’s Cabinet; b. Boonesboro, Iowa, 
July 9, 1858; graduated from Williams Col- 
lege, Mass., 1884; Sept. 1, 1897, moved to 
Seattle, Wash.; engaged in active practice 
until 1904, when he was elected mayor of 
Seattle ; 1907, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office; chairman of the Washington 
State delegation to the national con- 
vention which nominated Hon. Wm. H. Taft 
for the Presidency. 


Ballinger, Richard A., report of, on 
land reservation in Alaska, 7605 et 
seq. (See also Pinchot-Ballinger con- 
troversy.) 


Balmaceda, José M., President of Chile, 
mentioned, 5618. 


Bancroft, George; historian; b. Oct. 3, 
1800, in Worcester, Mass. ; educated at Exe- 
ter Academy and Cambridge University ; vis- 
ited Europe in 1818, and studied in Goet- 
tingen and Berlin; spent some ten years as 
teacher and writer; appointed collector of 
the Port of Boston in 1838; Secretary of 
the Navy in 1845; minister to Great Britain 
in 1846; in 1844 published first volume of 
“History of the United States,’ which later 
grew to twelve volumes; in 1865, by invita- 
tion of Congress, he delivered in the Cap- 
{tol an oration on; the death of Abraham 
Lincoln; appointed minister to Prussia in 
1867 ; died in 1891. 
Bancroft, George: 

Death of, announced and honors to be 

paid memory of, 5599, 

Minister to Germany, communication 
from, regarding political ques- 
tions in Germany, transmitted, 
4017. 


Referred to, 4114, 4140. 

Bandholtz, Brigadier General H. H.,, 
allotment to, for Inter-Allied mission 
to Hungary, 8888. 

Bankhead, Charles: 

Correspondence regarding northeast- 
ern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) ? 
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Barnes 


Correspondence relative to mediation 
offered by Great Britain in con- 
troversy between United States 
and France, 1436. 


Bankhead, James, correspondence re- 
garding Dorr’s Rebellion, 2152, 2155, 
2157, 2158. 


Bankhead, John Hollis; b. Moscow, 
Marion (now Lamar) Co., Ala., Sept. 13, 
1842; self-educated farmer; served four 
years in Confederate army; served in gen- 
eral assembly, 1865, 1866 and 1867; warden 
of the Alabama penitentiary, 1881-85; elect- 
ed to 50th, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 
57th, 58th and 59th Congresses; member 
of the Inland Waterways Commission, 1907 ; 
appointed United States Senator to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Hon. John 
T. Morgan, and in July, 1907, was elected 
by the legislature to that position and re- 
rites in January, 1911, for the term 1913- 
1919. : 


Banks, Nathaniel P.; soldier, legislator, 
governor; b. in 1816 in Waltham, Mass. ; 
successively worked in cotton factory, lec- 
tured in public, edited country newspaper, 
held custom house position, practised law; 
member State legislature, 1849 and 1851; 
member of Congress in 1852, 1854, and 
1856; was chosen Speaker of the House in 
February, 1856, after a contest of two 
months, on the 133d ballot; elected gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, 1857, 1858, 1859; ap- 
pointed Major-general of volunteers in 
1861, and later to command of the Army 
of the Potomac; elected to Congress in 
1864, 1866, 1868, 1870, 1874, 1876 and 
1888; United States Marshal at Boston, 
tae died in Waltham, Mass., Sept. 


Banks, N. P., orders issued by, at New 
Orleans transmitted, 3470, 


Bannon, Henry T., Representative, 
quoted, 7167. 


Barbour, James, Secretary of War under 
President John Quincy Adams; b. June 
10, 1775, in Orange Co., Va.; received a 
common school education; while serving as 
deputy sheriff of Orange County studied 
law, and in 1794 admitted to the bar; 
member of the Virginia house of delegates, 
and its speaker; United States Senator from 
Virginia, Anti-Democrat and State Rights, 
from Jan. 11 1815, to March 27, 1825, 
when he resigned to become Secretary of 
War; minister to England from May 23, 
1828, to Sept. 28, 1829; died June 8, 1842, 
near Gordonsville, Va. 


Barchfeld, Dr. Andrew Jackson; b. Pitts- 
burg, Pa., May 18, 1863; graduated Jeffer: 
son Medical College, Philadelphia, 1884; 
member of the Pittsburg South Side Medical 
Society, Allegheny County Medical Society. | 
Pennsylvania State Medical Society, and 
National Medical Association; is president 
of the Board of Directors, South Side Hos- 
pital, Pittsburg, and a member of the staff; 
elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 
Barnes, Julius H.: 
Appointed Ufited States 
Director, 8710. 
Director, Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, 8325. 
Resignation of, accepted, 8868. 
United States Grain Corporation 


stock to be reduced by, 8857. 


Wheat 


Barnhardt 


Barnhart, Henry A.; b. near Twelve Mile, 
a village in Cass Co., Ind.; purchased the 
Rochester Sentinel and became its publisher 
and editor; president and manager of the 
Rochester Telephone Company ; president of 
the National Telephone Association ; director 
of the Northern Prison at Michigan City 
for three years; elected to fill a vacancy 
in the 60th Congress, and to the 6ist, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Indiana. 


Barnwell, Robert Woodward; Congress- 
Iman, college president; b. Aug. 10, 1801, in 
Beaufort, S. C.; graduated from Harvard 
in 1821; studied law, and served in Con- 
gress, 1829-1833; president South Carolina 
College, 1835-1843; appointed United 
States Senator in 1850, to fill vacancy; 
after the war he was again president of 
South Carolina College; died Nov. 25, 1882, 
in Columbia, S. C. : 

Barnwell, R. W., commissioner from 


South Carolina, mentioned, 3189. 


Barra, Francisco L. de la, chosen pro- ° 


visional President of Republic of 
Mexico, 7663. 

Barrett, ©. 8., on wheat price committee, 
8348. 


Barron, Samuel; naval officer; b. Sept. 25. 
1765, in Hampton, Va.; distinguished for 
gallantry in the Revolutionary navy from 
Virginia, in which his father, his uncle and 
his brother also participated; died Oct. 28, 
1810, in Hampton, Va. 

Barron, Samuel, correspondence regard- 


ing war with Tripoli transmitted, 379. 


Barrundia, J. Martine, seizure and kill- 
ing of, on the Acapulco and action 
of American minister discussed, 
5544, 1 

Conduct of Commander Reiter re- 

garding, referred to, 5569. 

Papers regarding, transmitted, 5565. 
Barry, John; naval officer; b. in 1754 in 
Ireland; served through the Revolutionary 
War as a naval officer, and at the close of 
that war the United States began to build 
a new navy, and John Barry was made 
senior officer ; rebel ee omnes oe 
brig Levington, the first continen vesse 
to oul trom the port of Philadelphia, and 
with which he made the first capture of a 
British war vessel accomplished by an 
American yee gh Le Lacy pe es 
Raleigh, Eyingham ance, an ; 
died on den tember do, 1803, in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Barry, John: 
Monument to, proposed, 6946. 
Wilson speech at unveiling of statue 
to, 7942. 
Barry, Major General Thomas H.,. com- 
mander of army of Cuban pacifica- 
tion, 7389. 


Barry, William Taylor, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under President Jackson; b. Feb. 5, 
1784; graduated from William and Mary 
College in 1803; studied law and began the 
ractieg of his profession at Lexington, 
<y.; elected a Representative to the 11th 
Congress as a Democrat (to fill a vacanc 
caused by the resignation of George 

Bibb), and served from Feb. 2, 1815, until 
he resigned in 1816; judge of the supreme 
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Bassett 


court of Kentucky; elected lMeutenant-gov- 
ernor ; appointed professor of law and poll- 
tics in Transylvania University, at Lexing- 
ton, in 1821; secretary of state; chief 
justice of the supreme court of Kentucky ; 
eppecitce Postmaster-General March, 9, 
1829, the first Postmaster-Genefal invited 
to sit in the Cabinet; resigned April 10, 
1835, when he became minister to Spain; 
died at Liverpool, England, Aug. 30, 1835, 
on his way to his post; his remains were 
brought home and reinterred in Frankfort 
Pree! with Masonic honors, Noy. 8, 


Bartholdt, Richard; b. in Germany, Nov. 
2, 1855; came to this country when a boy; 
received a classical education; learned the 
printing trade and became a newspaper 
man; was connected with several eastern 
papers as reporter, legislative correspondent, 
and editor, and was at the time of his 
election to Congress editor in chief of the 
St. Louis Tribune; was elected president of 
the Interparliamentary Union for Arbitra-' 
tion and Peace, and organized a group of 
that union in Congress; elected to the 53d, 
54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 
61st, 62d and 63d Congresses from Missouri. 


Bartlett, Charles Lafayette; b. Monti- 
cello, Jasper Co., Ga., Jan. 31, 1853; grad- 
uated at the University of Georgia, 1870; 
studied law at the University of Virginia, 
and was admitted to the bar 1872; elected 
to the house of representatives of Georgia 
in 1882 and 1883, and again in 1884 and 
1885, and to the state senate in 1888 and 
1880; elected to the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 63d Con- 
gresses from Georgia. 


Barton, Clara; army hospital and field 


nurse; b. in 1830 in North Oxford, Mass. ;. 
educated at Clinton, N. Y., and founded a 
free school at Bordentown, N. J.; clerk in 
United States Patent Office, 1854-1861; de- 
voted herself to the care of the sick and 
wounded during the Civil War; did hospital 
work in the Franco-German War ; aided the 
Red Cross movement; assisted the poor at 
Paris and Strasburg; became ‘head of Red 
Cross Society in America; in 1896 she went 
to Turkey to aid the persecuted Armenians ; 
during Spanish-American War she went to 
Cuba and had charge of distributing sup- 
plies furnished by United States Govern- 
ment, 


Barton, Clara, president American Na- 
tional Red Cross, work accomplished 
by, in Spanish-American War dis- 
cussed, 6284, 6308, 6320. 


Barton, Thomas P., chargé d’affaires to 


France: 
Correspondence regarding claims 
against France. (See France, 


claims against.) 

Request of, for passports complied 
with, 1416, ° 
Baruch, Bernard, M., chairman War 
Industries Board, letter to, describing 

Board’s functions, 8518. 

Bashaw, Hamet, correspondence relat- 
ing to Hamet Caramalli transmitted, 
380. ‘y 

Bassett, Captain Earl, allotment to, for 
Inter-Allied commission to Posen, 
8888. 


Batchelder 


Batchelder, J. M., mentioned as a mem- 
ber of the commission for the revi- 
sion of the Judicial Code of the re- 
form tribunal of Egypt, 4564. 


Bates, Edward, Attorney-General under 
President Lincoln; b. Sept. 4, 1793, at_Bel- 
mont, Goochland Co., Va.; educated at 
Charlotte Hall Academy, Maryland, and in 
1812 obtained a midshipman’s warrant but 
was prevented from going to sea by his 
mother; served as sergeant in the winter 
of 1812 and 1813 in a volunteer brigade; 
in 1814 moved to St. Louis; studied law 
and in 1817 admitted to the bar; circuit 
prosecuting attorney in 1818; member of 
the convention which formed the State con- 
stitution in 1820; State’s attorney in 1820; 
member of the State house of representa- 
tives in 1822; United States district attor- 
ney, 1821-1826; elected a Representative 
from Missouri to the 20th Congress as an 
Adams anti-Democrat; defeated for re- 
election to the 21st Congress; member of 
the State senate in 1830, and of the State 
house of representatives in 1834; declined 
a Cabinet seat tendered him by President 
Fillmore; in 1856 presided at the national 
Whig convention at Baltimore; appointed 
Attorney-General by President Lincoln and 
served from March, 1861, to September, 
1864; died at St. Louis, Mo., March 25, 
1869. 


Bates, Brig.-Gen. John C., transmitting 
his report in connection with the 
treaty effected by him with the Sul- 
tan of Sulu, 6407. 


Baumer, Julius, expulsion of, from Ger- 
man Empire referred to, 4460. 


Bawden, H. I., terminal superintendent, 
Panama Railroad Company, 7841. 


Bayard, James Asheton, Jr.; lawyer, 
member of Congress and United States 
Senator; b. Nov. 15, 1799, in Wilmington, 
Del. ; his father was a member of Congress, 
and later Senator; his brother, Richard 
H., was also a Senator; he and his son, 
Thomas Francis, were elected to the United 
States Senate at the same time—1869; was 
a delegate to the New York convention of 
eee: died June 13, 1880, in Wilmington, 
el. 


Bayard, James A., Jr., nomination of, 
as director of Bank of United States 
declined, 1267. 


Bayard, Thomas Francis; lawyer, states- 
man; b. Oct. 29, 1828, in Wilmington, Del. ; 
son of James A., Jr.; trained for mercan- 
tile life, but later adopted profession of 
_law, which he practised in his native city; 
appointed United States District Attorney 
for Delaware in 1853, and resigned in 
1854; elected to United States Senate in 
1869, on same day his father was re-elected 
to same body; was twice re-elected; ap- 
pointed ieee! of State by President 
Cleveland in 1885; died Sept. 28, 1898, in 
Dedham, Mass. 

‘Bayard, Thomas F.: 

Ambassador to Great Britain, report 
relating to speeches of, transmitted, 
6035. 

Attitude of, on threatened attack on 
Colombia, mentioned, 6813. 

Secretary of State, 4889. 
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Treaty with Great Britain on subject 
of fisheries concluded by, 5189. 


Baylor, Thomas G., member of Gun 
Foundry Board, 4748. 
Beach, Lansing H.,. commissioner in 


marking boundary between Texas 
and Mexico, 4902. 


Beale, Edward F.; soldier, diplomat; b. 
Feb. 4, 1822, in Washington, D. C.; ap- 
pointed minister to Austria in 1875. 


Beale, Edward F., superintendent of In- 
dian affairs in California, accounts 
of, referred to, 2958, 3016. 


Beaumarchais, Caron de, claims of, 


Adee United States, 406, 568, 591, 
96. 


Beaupré, Arthur M., minister to Colom- 
bia, correspondence to and from, 6758 
et seq., 6847. 


Bedford, A. C., referred to, 7163. 


Bedini, Gaetano, complimentary mission 
be to United States, referred to, 
2761. 


Beecher, Henry Ward; clergyman, au- 
thor; b. June 24, 1813, in Litchfield, Conn.; 
forty years pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; noted as eloquent pulpit 
orator; died March 8, 1887. 


Beecher, Henry Ward, public address to 


be delivered by, at Fort Sumter, 
4237. 


Behn, Sosthenes, franchise in Porto 
Rico granted to, 7836. 


Belknap, William Worth; soldier; Secre- 
tary of War under President Grant; b. 
Newburgh, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1829; son of 
William Goldsmith Belknap, who was prom- 
inent in the Mexican war; William W. was 
graduated at Princeton in 1848; studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1851: 
opened an office in Keokuk, Iowa, where he 
became prominent in Democratic polities 
and was elected to the state legislature; at 
the outbreak of the Civil War he was com- 
missioned major of the Fifteenth Iowa Vol- 
unteers ; served with distinction throughout 
the war under Grant, Sherman, McPherson, 
and others; mustered out as commander of 
the fourth division of the Seventeenth Army 
Corps; collector of internal revenue for 
Iowa until 1869, when Grant appointed him 
Secretary of War; March 7, 1876, he was 
charged with official corruption and im- 
peached ; charges were quashed in the Sen- 
ate for lack of jurisdiction; among those 
best informed Belknap was believed to have 
been the victim of others; he was found 
See in his bed in Washington, Oct. 18, 


Bell, Alexander Graham, 
4438. 

Bell, Henry Haywood; naval officer;. b. 

about 1808, in North Carolina; early in 

Civil War appointed fleet captain of West- 

ern Gulf squadron; promoted to_rear-ad- 


miral, July, 1866; retired 1867; died Jan. 
11, 1868, in Japan. 


Bell, Henry H., thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 


picture of, 


Bell 


Bell, John (1797-1869) ; politician; b. near 
Nashville, Tenn.; member of Congress from 
Tennessee, 1827-41; speaker, 1834-35; Sec- 
retary of War under Tyler, 1841; United 
States Senator, 1847-59; nominated by the 
Constitutional Union party as candidate for 
the Presidency against Lincoln in 1860. 

Bell, Peter Hansboro; lawyer, governor, 
member of Congress; b. May 18, 1812, in 
Culpeper, Va.; educated in Virginia and mi- 
grated to Texas in 1836; enlisted under 
General Houston and became inspector-gen- 
eral of Army of Texas; served in Mexican 
War as Colonel of Volunteers under General 
Taylor; inaugurated governor of Texas, 
Jan. 1, 1850; reelected in 1851, and re- 
signed to enter Congress, where he served 
two terms; migrated to North Carolina and 
served in Confederate Army as Colonel of 
Volunteers during Civil War; died April 20, 
1898, at Littleton, Halifax Co., N. C. 


Bell, Thomas Montgomery; b. Nachoachee 
Valley, White Co., Ga., March 17, 1861; 
elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Georgia. ; 


Benedict XV., Pope, mediation offer 
from, 8341. 


Benge, L. H., treaty with Indians ne- 
gotiated by, 3592. 


Benham, Alexander EH. K.; naval officer; 
b. 1832, in New York; entered navy during 
Civil War; raised to rank of commander 
in 1867, captain in 1878, commodore in 
1889, and acting rear-admiral in 1890; com- 
mander of East Indian squadron in 1891; 
retired in 1894. 
Benham, A. E. K., action of, in protect- 
ing American interests during Bra- 
zilian insurrection, 5973, 


Benner, Henry H., pension to widow of, 
recommended by Secretary of War, 
4451. 


Bennett, William S., Representative: 
Referred to, 7244 et seq. 
Resolution of, asking for information 
on disloyalty, 8120. 


Benson, Egbert; lawyer, author, jurist, 
Congressman; b. June 31, 1746, in New 
York City; attorney-general of New York, 
1780-1789; delegate to Continental Con- 
gress, 1784-1788 ; member of Congress from 
New York, 1789-1793; judge state supreme 
court, 1794-1801; again elected to Congress 
in 1813; died Aug. 24, 1833, in Jamaica, 
Nee. 


Benson, Egbert: 
Appointed on committee— 

To conduct ceremonies of adminis- 
tration of oath to President 
Washington, 39. 

To meet President Washington, 37. 

Commissioner of United States to de- 
termine northeastern boundary, 

191, : 

Benson, W. S., Admiral, permanent 
rank of admiral asked for, 8781. 

Benton, Thomas Hart (1782-1858) ; sol- 

dier and statesman; b. near Hillsboro, N. 


C.; removed to Tennessee; studied law, and 
entered the legislature; raised a volunteer 
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Bibb 


company for the War of 1812; and served 
on General Jackson’s staff; United~ States 
Senator from Missouri, 1821-51; Congress- 
man, 1853-55. 


Berard, Mary, deputy postmaster, 
popaelion of, and reasons therefor, 


Bernstein, Bernhard, claim of, against 
Russia, for illegal arrest and impris- 
onment, 4162. 


Bernstorff, Count Johann von, German 
ambassador, referred to, 8204, 8295, 
8297. 


Berrien, John Macpherson, Attorney-Gen- 
eral under President Jackson; b. New 
Jersey, Aug. 23, 1781; in 1796 graduated 
from Princeton College; studied law at Sa- 
vannah under Hon. Joseph Clay; began 
the practice of law in 1799 at Louisville, 
then the capital of Georgia; moved ‘to Sa- 
yannah; elected solicitor of the eastern 
judicial circuit of Georgia in 1809; judge 
of the same circuit, 1810-1821; captain of 
the Georgia Hussars, a Savannah volunteer 
company, in the war of 1812-1815; State 
senator, 1822-1823; elected a United States 
Senator from Georgia as a Democrat in 
1825 and served until March 9, 1829, when 
he resigned to accept the position of At- 
torney-General, Dec. 27, 1831; again elected 
to the United States Senate as a Whig; 
took his seat May 31, 1841; reelected -in 
1847 and resigned May 28, 1852; died at 
Savannah, Ga., Jan. 1, 1856. 


Berry, Robert M., relief expedition un- 
der command of, 4726. 

Bertholf, Ellsworth P., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 6352. 


Betancourt, Gaspar A., arrest and de- 
tention of, by Spanish authorities in 
Cuba, 6182. 


Betts, Samuel Rossiter; lawyer, jurist, 
member of Congress; b. June 8, 1787, in 
Richmond, Mass. ; took part in War of 1812, 
and was appointed judge-advocate; repre- 
sented New York in Congress, 1815-1817; 
appointed circuit judge for the state in 


1823; judge United States district court, 
1826-1867; author of “Admiralty Prac- 
ees died Oct. 3, 1868, in New Haven, 
onn. 


Betts, Samuel R., decree of, regarding 
Spanish vessels referred to, 3795, 


Beurmann, ©. de Z. y, Cuban Secretary 
of State and Justice, 6743. 


Beveridge, Albert J.; b. Highland Co., 
Ohio, Oct. 6, 1862; was admitted to the 
bar in 1886; elected to the United States 
Senate in 1899, when he ceased practice; 
re-elected in 1905 by the unanimous choice 
sf his party to represent Indiana in the 
enate. 


Beziers, Capt., remuneration for Baving 
American vessel requested by, 1647. 


Bibb, George M., Secretary of the Treas- 


ury under President Tyler; b. Virginia in 
1772; graduated from Princeton College 
in 1792; studied law, admitted to the bar, 
and commenced to practice in Kentucky; 
member of the state house of representa- 
tives and senate; three times elected chief 
justice of Kentucky; chancellor of the 
Louisville. court of chancery; elected a 


Bibb 


United States Senator from Kentucky, serv- 
ing from 1811 to 1814, when he resigned ; 
again elected United States Senator, sery- 
ing from Dec. 7, 1829, to March 3, 1835; 
Secretary of the Treasury for one year; 
resumed the practice of law at Washington, 
and was a clerk in the office of the Attor- 
ney-General; died at Georgetown, D. C., 
April 14, 1859. 


Bibb, William Wyatt; governor, Con- 
gressman, Senator; b. Oct. 1, ~780, in Vir- 
inia; member of Congress irom Georgia, 
1806-1814; Senator, 1813-1816; appointed 
governor of Territory of Alabama in 1817, 
and elected first governor under the con- 
stitution of that state in 1819; died July 9, 
1820, at FortgJackson, Ala. 


Bibb, William W., letter to Gen. Jack- 
son transmitted, 621. 


Biddle, Charles John; soldier, author, 
ournalist, member of Congress; son of 
Nicholas Biddle; b. 1819 in Philadelphia, 
Pa.; brevetted major for gallant and meri- 
torious service in Mexican War; Colonel of 
Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteers in 1861, 
and while in the field in Virginia was elect- 
ed to Congress; author of ‘The Case of 
Major André’; died Sept. 28, 1873, in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Biddle, Charles, mentioned, 2578. 


Biddle, James; naval officer, soldier, dipio- 
mat; b. Feb. 28, 1783, in Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
United States Commissioner to ratify treaty 
with China in 1845; visited Japan aboard 
United States ship Columbus; commanded 
squadron on west coast of Mexico during 
war with that country ; had charge of naval 
asylum on the Schuylkill, 1838-1842; died 
Oct. 1, 1848, in Philadelphia. 

Biddle, James, treaty with Turkey con- 


cluded by, 1093. 


Bierd, W. G., General Manager Panama 
Railway, mentioned, 7308. 


Bingham, Colonel T. A., to assist in 
reception of Prince Henry of Prussia, 
6704. | 


Bingham, Henry Harrison; b. Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Dec. 4, 1841; was graduated at 
Jefferson College, 1862, A. B. and A. M., 
also LL., D. from Washington and Jeffer- 
son College ; studied law ; entered the Union 
Army as lieutenant and was- mustered out 
July, 1866, having been brevetted for dis- 
tinguished gallantry ; received the medal of 
honor for special gallantry on the field of 
battle; postmaster of Philadelphia, March, 
1867 ; elected to the 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 
50th, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60th, 6lst and 62d Congresses 
from Pennsylvania. 

Bingham, John A.; lawyer, member of 

Congress; b. in 1815, in Penns lvania ; 

elected to 34th Congress from Ohio in 1854; 

reelected to the 35th, 36th, 39th, 40th, 41st 

and 42d Congresses. 

Bingham, John A., special judge advo- 
cate in trial of panes implicated in 
assassination of President Lincoln, 
3534. 


Bishop, Joseph B., Secretary of Panama 
Canal Commission, mentioned, 7308. 


Bishop, Nathan, member of Indian com- 


mission, 3977, 
Bisland, P. E., referred to, 7160. 
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Blackmon 


Bismarck, Prince von, instructions of, 
to German minister respecting Samoa 
transmitted, 5391. 


Bissell, Daniel, colonel in Army, nomi- 
nation of, discussed, 910. 


Bissell, Wilson Shannon; lawyer; Post- 
master General during President Cleveland’s 
second term; b. London, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
Dec. 31, 1847 ; removed to Buffalo, where he 
attended public schools until 1863; sent to 
Hopkins grammar school at New Haven, 
and graduated Yale College 1869; returned 
to Buffalo and began study of law in office 
of Laning, Cleveland & Folsom; admitted 
to bar in 1871; took an active part in for- 
warding Grover Cleveland for Mayor of 
Buffalo, Governor of New York, and Presi- 
dent of the United States; appointed Post- 
master General March 6, 1893; shortened 
the time of carrying the mails across the 
continent by fourteen hours; eliminated 
$10,000,000 subsidies from slow steamships, 
and transferred the contract for printing 
postage stamps from private parties to 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 
Washington; resigned April. 4, 1895, and 
resumed practice of law in Buffalo, where 
he died Oct. 6, 1903. 


Black, Frank §S.; lawyer, governor, news- 
paper man, member of Congress; b. March 
8, 1853, in Livingston, Me.; graduated from 
Dartmouth College, and became editor of 
the Johnstown Journal; removed to Troy, 
N. Y., where he did newspaper work and 
studied law; served the State as governor 
and as member of Congress. 


Black, Jeremiah §S.; jurist; b. Jan. 10, 
1810, in Glades, Pa.; appointed presiding 
judge of the district in which he lived in 
1842; elected to the bench of the state 
supreme court in 1851, and made chief jus- 
tice; reelected in 1854; appointed Attor- 
ney-General of United States in 1857; was 
Secretary of State in 1860-1861, when he 
resumed the practice of law; died Aug. 9, 
1883, in York, Pa. 


Black, Jeremiah S.: 
Counsel for President Johnson in im- 
peachment proceedings, 3924. 
Secretary of State, 3203. 


at William M., Major, referred to, 


Blackburn, J. ©. S., appointed on Pan- 
ama Canal Commission, 7100. 

Blackford, William, treaty with New 
Granada concluded by, 2168, 


Blackmon, Frederick Leonard; b. Lime 
Branch, Polk County, Ga., Sept. 15, 1873; 
and Choccolocco; also State Normal College 
attended the public schools at Dearmanville 
at Jacksonville, Ala., and the college at 
Douglasville, Ga.; read law under Prof. Joe 
Camp, who was a lawyer and also a profes- 
sor in the Douglasville College He took a 
course in the business college at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and read law under James H. 
McLane, and was graduated from the uni- 
versity law department; admitéed to the 
bar at Anniston, Ala., was associated with 
the firm of Knox, Acker, Dixon & Black- 
mon until elected to Congress; city attor- 
ney for Anniston four years, and served in 
the Alabama State Senate from 1900 until 
elected to Congress in 1910; chairman of 
the congressional committee for the fourth 
Alabama congressional district; married 
Dec. 31, 1908, has one child; nominated by 


: 


Blackmon 


the Democratic Party without opposition, 
and elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Alabama. 


Blaine, James Gillespie; statesman, or- 
ator, editor; b. Jan. 31, 1830, in Washing- 
ton Co., Pa.; graduated from Washington 
College and removed to Maine, where he 
edited the Kennebec Journal and Portland 
Advertiser; served four years in Maine leg- 
islature, two years as Speaker of the House; 
elected to the 38th Congress from Maine in 
1862; and reelected for six succeeding 
terms; chosen as Speaker three terms; in 
1876 he was elected United States Senator; 
resigned in 1881 to accept Secretary of 
State in President Garfield’s Cabinet, sery- 
ing from March till December; he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for President in 
1884; author of “Twenty Years in Con- 
Ba died Jan, 27, 1893, in Washington, 


Blaine, James G.: . 

Death of, announced and honors to-b 
paid memory of, 5820. 

Member of conference to ‘discuss 
commercial relations with Canada, 
5675, 5678, 5748. 

On Senate committee urging seats for 
cabinet in Congress, 7813. 

Secretary of State, 4603, 5450, 6717. 
Correspondence regarding the Bal- 

timore affair. (See Baltimore, 
The.) 


Blaine, Walker G.; diplomat; son of 
James G.; b. in Maine, received college edu- 
eation, and in 1881 was appointed Third 
Assistant Secretary of State, and sent with 
W. H. Triscott as a special envoy to Peru 
and Chile. 


Blaine, Walker, Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, mentioned, 4694. 


Blair, Francis Preston, Jr.; soldier, law- 
yer, author, member of Congress; b. Feb. 
19, 1821, in Lexington, Ky.; migrated to 
Missouri and became member of State legis- 
lature, .1852-1854; elected to 35th, 37th, 
and 38th Congresses; Colonel of Volunteers 
in 1861; appointed major-general in 1862; 
nominated for Vice-President on Democratic 
ticket in 1868 with Horatio Seymour for 
President; appointed United States Sen- 
ator to fill a vacancy in 1871-1873; wrote 
“Life and Public Services of General Wil- 
liam A. Butler”; died July 8, 1875, in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Blair, Francis P., Jr.: , 

Commission of, as major-general dis- 
cussed, 3404. , 

Correspondence regarding assignment 
of command to, 3407. 

Letter and advice of President Lin- 
coln as to accepting seat in Con- 
gress or remaining in command, 
3406. , 

Resignation of, as major-general ac- 
cepted, 3407. 

Withdrawal of, 3409. 

Blair, Francis Preston, Sr.; journalist 
and politician; b. Abington, Va., in 1791; 
editor Congressional Globe, in ashington, 
1830-1845 ; intimate friend and confidential 
adviser of President Jackson; supported 


Van Buren for the Presidency in 1848, in 
opposition to the regular Democratic party 
e 
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Blatchford 


nominee ; assisted at organization of Repub- 

licah party in 1855; died Oct. 18, 1876. 

Blair, Frank P., Sr., negotiations for 
and correspondence regarding resto- 
ration of peace, 3461, 


Blair, Henry W., refusal of China to re- 
celve, as minister, 5621, 5673, 5679. 
Blair, Montgomery; lawyer, judge; b. 
in Kentucky about 1813; brother to Fran- 
cis Preston, Jr.; practised law in St. Louis, 
and became judge of court of common pleas; 
moved to Maryland about 1852; appointed 
Postmaster-General in March, 1861, and 
was removed near end of 1864; died July 

27, 1883. 

Blair, Montgomery, correspondence re- 
garding resignation of Francis P. 
Blair, Jr., as major-general, 3407. 


Blakeley, Johnston; naval officer; b. in 
October, 1781, in Ireland; joined the navy 


~in we and was made lieutenant in 1807, 
_ an 


in 1813 was appointed master com- 
mandant of the Wasp; June, 1814, captured 
British sloop, Reindeer, and in September 
the Avon; for these services he was pro- 
moted to captain, but the Wasp never re- 
turned to port and was not heard of after 
Oct. 9, 1814. 


Blakeley, Johnston, British ship cap- 
tured by vessel in command of, 534. 


Blanco, Ramon, Captain-General of 
Cuba, directed by Spain to suspend 
hostilities, referred to, 6292. 


Bland, Richard Parks (1835-1899) ; legis- 


lator; b. near Hartford, Ky.; studied law 
and practised in Missouri, California, and 
Utah, subsequently devoting much atten- 
tion to mining; represented Missouri in the 
House from 1873 until 1895, and then from 
1897 until his death; noted as the author 
of the Bland Silver Bill, and led the free 
silver movement in the House; prominent 
candidate for the nomination for President 
ry esr Democratic National Convention of 


Bland, Theodoric; soldier, member of Con- 
gress * b. in 1742, in Prince George Co. 
Va.; enlisted in army and became colone 
of regiment of dragoons; in 1779 had com- 
mand of troops at Albemarle Barracks, 
whence he was elected to Congress in 1780, 
representing Virginia in that body for three 
years, and was then chosen a member of 
Virginia legislature; member of first Con- 
gress under the constitution, haying voted 
er get adoption ; died June 1, 1790, in New 
ork. 


Bland, Theodoric: 

Appointed on committee to meet 
Washington on his embarkation 
from New Jersey upon the occasion 
of his first inauguration, 37, 


Blatchford, Richard Milford; financier, 
legislator, public official; b. April 23, 2798, 
in Stratford, Conn.; financial agent of the 
Bank of England in 1826; appointed to same 
position for Bank of United States in 1836, _ 
and assisted in winding up its affairs; mem- 
ber of New York legislature in 1855, and 
in 1859 park commissioner of New York 
City ; fiscal agent for recruiting service at 
outbreak of Civil War; minister to Italy 
in 1862; died Sept. 3, 1875, in Newport. 


Blatchford, Richard M., mentioned, 
3279. 


Bliss ' 


Bliss, Cornelius N.; Secretary of the In- 
terior under President McKinley; b. Fall 
River, Mass., Jan. 26, 1833; finished his 
education in New Orleans, and in 1848 en- 
tered a dry goods importing and jobbing 
house in Boston; in 1867 organized the 
firm of Wright, Bliss & Fabyan to repre- 
sent New England manufacturers; because 
director of Fourth National Bank, Central 
Trust Co., Américan Security Co., Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., Home Insurance Co., 
member of Union League Club; treasurer 
New York Hospital; declined a cabinet 
position under President Arthur; chairman 
New York State Republican Committee, 
1887 and 1888; treasurer National Repub- 
lican Committee in 1892; appointed Secre- 
tary of the Interior March 4, 1897, and re- 
signed Feb. 20, 1899; long time President 
of the American Protective Tariff League 
organized to combat the influence of the 
Cobden Club in England and the American 
Tariff Reform Club in this country; died 
Oct. 9, 1911, in New York. 


Bliss, General Tasker H., treaty with 
Cuba negotiated by, 6743. 


Blocksom, Major A. P., 7329, et seq., 
7337 et seq. 


Blount, James H.; lawyer, member of 
Congress; b. Sept. 12, 1837, in Clinton, Ga. ; 
graduated from University of Georgia with 
classical education in 1857; began practice 
of law in Macon, Ga.; represented Georgia 
in Congress from 1873 to 1893; last public 
service was as commissioner paramount to 
the Hawaiian Islands for President Cleve- 
land; on his report Cleveland reversed the 
policy of Harrison toward Hawaii; died at 
Macon, Ga., March 8, 1903. 


Blount, James H., special commissioner 
to Hawaiian Islands, report of, dis- 
cussed, 5873, 5892. 


Blow, Henry T., dispatch from, relative 


to commercial interests with South 


America, transmitted, 4014. 
Bodin, Joseph, mentioned, 7339. 


Boggs, Charles Stuart; naval officer; b. 
Jan. 28, 1811, in New Brunswick, N. J. ; pro- 
moted to captain, July 16, 1862, and com- 
modore July 25, 1866; commanded steamer 
De Soto, of North Atlantic squadron, 1867- 
1868; assigned to European fleet in 1869, 
and prepared a report on steam engines 
afloat; promoted to rear-admiral and ap- 
pointed inspector of third lighthouse dis- 
trict, July 1, 1870; retired 1878; died April 
22, 1888, in New Brunswick, N. J. 


Boggs, Charles S., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 


Boggs, F. €., director, Panama Rail- 
road Company, 7841. 


Bogy, Lewis V.; lawyer, legislator, rail- 
road president; b. April 9, 1813, in St. 
Genevieve, Mo.; member of State legisla- 
ture for several terms; Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, 1867-1868; one of the pro- 
jectors of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain 
Railroad, of which he was for two years 
resident; elected to United States Senate 
ee and died in St. Louis Sept. 20, 


Bogy, Lewis V., mentioned, 3719. 
Bolivar, Simon: 


Centennial celebration of birth of, at 
Caracas, referred to, 4716, 4760. 
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Borland 


Delivered from assassins, medal of- 
fered President Jackson in com- 
memoration of, declined, 1029. 


Bollman, Eric; German physician; b. in 


Hanover, about 1770; made an unsuccess- 
ful effort to release Lafayette from prison 
at Olmutz, and passed some years in exile 
in United States; died in 1821. 


Bollman, Eric, crimes charged against, 
4065. 


Bonaparte, Charles Joseph; lawyer; b. 
June 9, 1851, in Baltimore, Md.; grandson 
of Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon 
I.; graduated from Harvard in 1871; prac- 
tised law in his native city ; appointed Sec- 
retary of the Navy, July, 1905; and later 
Attorney-General; active in many societies 
for the suppression of vice and maintenance 
of law and order. 


Bonaparte, Charles J., mentioned, 6863. 


Booher, Charles F.; b. East Groveland, 
Livingston Co., N. Y., Jan. 31, 1848; studied 
law, and went to Savannah, Mo., in 1870: 
was admitted to the bar in 1871; mayor of 
Savannah six years; elected to the 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Missouri. 


Booth, John Wilkes; actor; assassin of 


President Lincoln; b. 1838 in Bel Air, Md.; 
after shooting the President from the stage 
of Ford’s theatre in Washington, he flied; 
was pursued and shot to death in a barn 
near Bowling Green, Va., April 26, 1865. 


Booth, John Wilkes, persons claiming 


reward for apprehension of, directed 
_to file claims, 3551. 


Borah, William Edgar; b. June 29, 1865, 
in Wayne Co., Ill.; was educated at the 
Kansas State University, Lawrence; ad- 
mitted to practice law September, 1890. at 
Lyons, Kans.; elected to the United States 
Senate from Idaho. Jan. 15, 1907, re-elected 
1913, for term ending in 1919. 


Borda, Don Francisco de P., Colombian 
minister, referred to, 7857. 


Borie, Adolph E.; Secretary of the Navy 


under President Grant for a few months; 
b. Philadelphia, Nov. 25, 1809; educated 
in public schools of his native town and at 
the University of Pennsylvania; studied 
in Paris two years, and upon his return 
home entered his father’s business firm. of 
McKean, Borie & Co., engaged in trade 
with China and Mexico; acquired a ‘for- 
tune and was president of the Bank 
of Commerce of Philadelphia from 1848 to 
1860; on the outbreak of the Civil War he 
gave much time and money to the enlist- 
ment and care of volunteer soldiers; one of 
the founders of the Union League Club of 
Philadelphia, the first of these institutions 
to be founded in the country; accepted the 
position of Secretary of the Navy March 
5, 1869, but found that his private affairs 
needed his attention and resigned June 25 
of the same year and was succeeded by 
George M. Robeson; accompanied Gen, 
tans pte eee a which be- 
gan in iladelphia in ; died & 

1880, in Philadelphia. : Foe 5. 


sig? William Patterson; b. Leayen- 
worth, Kans., Oct. 14, 1867; entered th 
law department of the University of Michi. 
gan at Ann Arbor, and was graduated in 
1892; entered upon the practice! of law at 
Kansas City; published in 1907 a text-book 


bs 


Borland 


on the Law of Wills and Administrations ; 
drafted several laws relating to city govern- 
ment, including the act empowering cities 
to regulate charges of public service cor- 
porations; was nominated Aug. 4, 1908, at 
a direct primary, and elected to the 6lst, 
alte 638d and 64th Congresses from Mis- 
souri, 


Boudinot, Elias; author, philanthropist; 
b. May 2, 1740, in Philadelphia, Pa.; made 
his ‘home in Burlington, N. J.; first president 
of the American Bible Society; director of 
the Mint at Philadelphia, 1796-1805; author 
of “Second Advent of the Messiah,’ ‘‘The 
Star in the West,’’ an attempt to identify 
the American Indians with the ten lost 
tribes of Israel; died Oct. 24, 1821, in Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


Boudinot, Elias: 
Appointed on committee to 
President Washington, 37. 
Invites President Washington to 
meet committee at his home, 38. 
Director of Mint, report of, trans- 
mitted, 303, 305. , 


Bourne, Jonathan, Jr.; b. New Bedford, 
Mass., Feb. 23, 1855; settled in Portland, 
Ore., May 16, 1878, where he was admitted 
to the Oregon bar in 1881; practiced law 
for only about a year, thereafter devoting 
his attention to mining ; president of a num- 
ber of Oregon corporations and of the 
Bourne Cotton Mills at Fall River, Mass. ; 
member of State legislature during the ses- 
sions of 1885, 1886, and 1897; elected to 
the United States Senate from Oregon, for 
the term beginning March 4, 1907. 


Boutwell, E. B., report on operations of 
the John Adams, under command of, 
transmitted, 2909. 


Boutwell, George Sewall (1818-1905) ; 

olitician and Cabinet officer; b. at Brook- 
ine, Mass.; for some years he was Demo- 
eratic leader in his state; governor, 1852- 
53; left the party when the Missouri Com- 
promise was repealed and helped to form 
the Republican party, 1854; organized the 
department of internal revenue as commis- 
sioner. 1862-63; member of Congress, 1863- 
69: Secretary of the Treasury, 1869-73; 
United States Senator, 1873-77. 


Bowell, MacKenzie, member of recip- 
rocal trade conference between 
United States and Canada, 5675. 


Bowen, Henry; soldier, farmer, member 
of Congress; b. Dec. 26, 1841, at Maiden 
Spring, Va.; educated at Emory and Henry 
College, Va.; entered Confederate army and 
became captain; served two terms in State 
legislature, and elected to Congress from 
Virginia in 1882 and 1886. 


Bowen, Henry, correspondence regard- 
ing Dorr’s Rebellion, 2145. 


Bowman, Charles C.; b. Troy, N. Y., Nov. 
14, 1852; graduated from Union College 
with the degree of C. EB. in 1875; engaged 
in civil engineering work for the State of 
Massachusetts during the season of 1875; 
organized the western shipping department 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., at Pittston, 
Pa.: served as superintendent of mines of 
the Florence Coal Co., 1883-84, and was part 
owner ; president of the taxpayers associa- 
tion; mayor of the city of Pittston, 1886; 
member of the select, or common, council 


meet 
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Branch 


five or six terms; State 

armory board, ete.; elected to the Sixty- 

second Congress from Pennsylvania. 

Boyd, Frederico, of Panama, telegrams 
from, 6756, et seq. 


Boynton, Michael P., imprisonment of, 


by authorities in Great Britain, re- 
_ferred to, 4602. 


Boynton, Richard M., letter of Harriet 
M. Fisher and, to Secretary of Navy, 
transmitted, 3669. 


Brace, Charles Loring; clergyman, author, 
philanthropist; b. June 19, 1826, in Litch- 
field, Conn.; founded Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, and Newsboys’ Home in New York; 
author of ‘‘Norsefolk,” ‘“‘Home Life in Ger- 
many,’ “The Dangerous Classes in New 
bith ete. ; died Aug. 11, 1890, in Switzer- 
and. 


Brace, Charles L., imprisonment of, by 
Austrian authorities referred to, 2689. 


treasurer local 


‘Bradford, William, Attorney-General un- 


der President Washington; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 14, 1755. He was the son of 
Col. William Bradford, a printer, and sol- 
dier in the reyolution, and great-grandson 
of the first printer in Philadelphia. He 
was educated at Princeton College, gradu- 
ating in 1772, and studied law under Kd- 
ward Shippen; major of a brigade of Penn- 
sylvania Militia in the Revolution; in 1780 
he was appointed Attorney-General of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1784 married the daughter 
of Elias Boudinot, of New Jersey; appoint- 
ed a judge of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania by Governor Mifflin; succeeded 
Edmund Randolph as Attorney-General in 
1794. He died Aug. 23, 1795, and was bur- © 
ied in Philadelphia. 


Bradley, Mr., commissioner to investi- 
gate affairs of New York custom- 
house, 2005. 


Bradley, William 0.; b. near Lancaster, 
Ky., March 18, 1847; educated in the or- 
dinary local schools; ran away from home 
and joined the Union Army twice, but on 
account of youth was taken from the service 
by his father; licensed to practice law on 
examination by two judges under special 
act of the legislature when 18 years of age, 
and has been engaged in the practice of law 
in the State and Federal courts of Ken- 
tucky and other states, the United States 
circuit court of appeals, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States; was elected 
county attorney of Garrard County in 1870: 
elected governor in 1895 by a plurality of 
8,912. though the Democratic plurality for 
President in 1892 was 40.000; February, 
1908, was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate from Kentucky. 

Brady, A. N., referred to, 7161. 
Brady, James T.; lawyer; b. April 9, 1815, 
in New York City; appointed district attor- 
ney in 1843, and in 1845 corporation attor- 
ney; died on February 9, 1869, in New 
York City. . 


Brady, James T., investigations of, at 
New Orleans referred to, 3583. 


Branch, John, Secretary of the Navy under 


President Jackson; b. Halifax Co., N. C., 
Noy. 4, 1782; graduated from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1801; studied law 
with Judge John Haywood, and afterward 
practiced; member of the State senate of 


Branch 


h Carolina, 1811-1817, 1822, and 1834 ; 
Ae vicernor of North Carolina, 1817-1820; 
elected a United States Senator in 1823, 
and reelected in 1829; resigned March 9, 
1829, having been appointed Secretary of 
the Navy; resigned in 1831; elected a 
Representative to the 22d Congress as @ 
Democrat; member of the state constitu- 
tional convention in 1835; Democratic can- 
didate for governor of North Carolina in 
1838, and defeated by Dudley, Whig; ap- 
ointed governor of Florida by President 
Kyler, serving from 1844 until the election 
of a governor under the state constitution 
in 1845; died at Enfield, N. C., on Janu- 
ary 4, 1863. 


Brandegee, Frank Bosworth; b. New Lon- 
don, Conn., July 8, 1864; graduated from 
Yale, 1885; admitted to the bar in 1888 ; 
representative in the general assembly, and 
for ten years was corporation counsel for 
the city of New London; in 1902 elected to 
57th Congress to fill a vacancy, and re- 
elected to the 58th and 59th Congresses; 
May 9, 1905, elected United States Senator 
for an unexpired term, and reelected on 
January 20, 1909, as Senator from Connec- 
tieut for the full term. 


Brant, Joshua B., court of inquiry in 
case of, referred to, 1777. 


Brantley, William G., Representative, 
quoted, 7167. 


Breckenridge, John; lawyer, statesman: 
Attorney General under President Jeffer- 
son; b. Dec. 2, 1760, in Augusta Co., Va.; 
educated William and Mary College; three 
times chosen member of the legislature, 
but refused admission before the third 
‘election because of his being under age; 
began practice of law at Charlottesville 
in 1785; elected to the Third Congress, but 
failed to take his seat because of his re. 
moval to Kentucky in 1793, where he built 
up an extensive practice in contested land 
claims, which were the outgrowth of faulty 
surveys; filled several legislative and ju. 
dicial positions in the new State of Ken- 
tucky ; said to have been the author of the 
famous ‘“‘Kentucky Resolutions’ (q. v.) ; in 
1801 entered the United States Senate and 
for four years was the spokesman of the 
administration; it was on his motion that 
the treaty purchasing Louisiana was rati- 
fied and the President directed to take pos- 
session ; resigned from the Senate Dec. 25, 
1805, and entered Jefferson’s cabinet as 
Attorney General; died while in office Dee. 
14, 1806. 


Breckinridge, John Cabell (1821-1875) ; 


Ener! and politician; b. near Lexington, 
y.; member of Congress from Kentucky, 
1851-55; Vice-President with Buchanan, 
1857-61 ; nominated by the southern Demo- 
-crats for President against Lincoln, 1860; 
_ United States Senator from Kentucky, 
1861; joined the Confederate army; Con- 
peccrate secretary of war, January to April, 


Breese, Kidder Randolph; naval officer; 
b. April 14, 1831, in Philadelphia; mid- 
shipman on Commodore Perry’s Japan ex- 
pedition, and was aboard the Macedonian, 
which visited northern end of Formosa to 
search for coal and to inquire into the 
captivity of Americans on that island; he 
served on the San Jacinto, which captured 
1,500 slaves on the coast of Africa; took 
Mason and Slidell from British ship Trent 
2 oe ee 1861; died on September 13, 
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Bristow 


Breese, K, Randolph, thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 


Brent, Charles J., refusal of Great Brit- 
ain to surrender other fugitives and, 
discussed, 4326, 4369. 


Brewer, David Josiah; jurist, associate 
justice United States Supreme Court; b. 
June 20, 1837, in Smyrna, Asia Minor; son 
of Rey. Joseph Brewer (Christian mission- 
ary in Turkey) and Emilia A. Field, sister 
of David Dudley, Cyrus W., and Justice Ste- 
phen J. Field; graduated from Yale and the 
Albany Law School; began practice in Leav- 
enworth, Kans. ; judge of probate and crim- 
inal courts, district court, State supreme 
court, United States Supreme Court; ap- 
pointed associate justice United States 
Supreme Court to succeed Stanley Mat- 
thews, Dec. 18, 1889. 


Brewer, David J., arbitrator in Ven- 
ezuelan boundary dispute, 6338. 


Brewer, Judge, opinion of, in Great 
Falls land case, referred to, 3072. 


Brewster, Benjamin Harris; lawyer, jur- 
ist; b. Oct. 13, 1816, in Salem Co., N. J.; 
appointed by President Polk to adjudicate 
the claims of the Cherokee Indians against 
the United States; attorney-general of Penn- 
sylvania in 1867; appointed Attorney-Gen- 
eral by President Garfield in 1881; died 
April 4, 1888, in Philadelphia. 


Brida, Demetro S., of Panama, telegram 
from, 6756. 


Briesen, Arthur V., immigration service 
investigated by, 6788. 


Briggs, Isaac, surveyor-general of the 
United States, voluntarily surveys 
mail road between Washington, D. C., 
and New Orleans, La., 364. 


Bristow, Benjamin H.; Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Grant; b. June 
20, 1832, in Elkton, Ky.; graduated Jeffer- 
son College, Pennsylvania, 1851, and began 
practice of law in his native town in 1853; 
entered the Union army at outbreak of 
civil war and _ served in the campaign 
against Forts Henry and Donelson, Shiloh, 
Pittsburg Landing, and assisted in the cap- 
ture of Morgan and his band of raiders; 
identified with the Whig party and elected 
to the Kentucky Senate; after the war he 
opened a law office in Louisville, and in 
1867 became District Attorney for .Ken- 
tucky ; in 1871 was appointed to the newly 
created office of solicitor general of the 
United States, and two years later was 
made Secretary of the Treasury, an office 
which he resigned in 1876 to devote himself 
to private practice. At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Cincinnati in 1876 Mr. 
Bristow was a candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination, and received 123 votes on 
the first ballot. He later removed to New 
York and continued to practice law. : 


pared J. L.; editor; b. Wolf Co., Ky. 
uly 22, 1861; moved back to Kansas in 
1873 with his father; graduated from Baker 
University, in 1886; the same year he was 
elected clerk of the district court of Doug: 
las County, which position he- held four 
years ; in 1850 bought the Daily Republican 
at Salina, Kans., which he edited for five 
years; March, 1897, appointed Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General by President 
McKinley; in 1900, under direction of the 


‘ brevetted brigadier-general 


Bristow 


President, investigated the Cuban postal 
frauds; in 1903, under direction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, conducted an _ extensive 
investigation of the Post-Office Department ; 
in 1905 was appointed by President Roose- 
velt as special commissioner of the Panama 
Railroad; elected United States Senator in 
January, 1909, from Kansas. 


Bristow, Pierson H., member of Board 
on Geographic Names, 5647. 


Broadhead, James O., report of, regard- 
ing French spoliation claims trans- 
mitted, 4956, 


Broglie, Duc de, correspondence regard- 
ing claims of United States against 
France. (See France, claims against.) 


Bromberger, Max, claim of, against 
Mexico, 4536. 


Bronski, Count de Bronno, memorial 
from, relative to introduction of silk- 
worms into United States, 2584. 


Brooke, George Mercer; soldier; b. in 
Virginia; brevetted lieutenant-colonel in 
1814 for gallant conduct in the defence of 
Fort Erie, and colonel for distinguished 
services :in the sortie from Fort Erie; 
in 1824 and 
major-general in 1848; died March 9, 1851, 
in San Antonio, Texas. 


Brooke, George M., mentioned, 697, 894. 


Brooke, John R.; soldier; b. in Pennsyl- 
vania ; promoted to brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers in 1864, and brevetted major-gen- 
eral of volunteers; in the regular army he 
received brevets as colonel and brigadier- 
general for gallantry in several battles; 
during the war with Spain he was commis- 
sioned major-general. 


Brooke, John R.: 
Member of military commission to 
Porto Rico, 6322. 


Porto Rican expedition re-enforced 


by corps of, 6318. 


Brooke, Lieutenant Mark, referred to, 
6842. 


Brooks, Alfred H., of Geological Survey: 
Coal deposit report of, discussed, 7565. 
Member of Alaskan sransportation 

commission, 7843. 


Brooks, Joseph; clergyman; b. Nov. 1, 
1821, in Butler Co., Ohio; enlisted at out- 
break of Civil War as chaplain 1st Missouri 
artillery ; later assisted in raising the 11th 
and 33d Missouri regiments, and was trans- 
ferred to the latter as chaplain; moved to 
Little Rock, Ark., in 1868; 
senator in 1870, and governor in 1872: ap- 
pointed postmaster of Little Rock in 1875, 
and held the office until his death, April 
30, 1877, in Little Rock. 


Brooks, Joseph, mentioned, 4273. 


Brown, Aaron Vail; b. Aug. 15, 1795, in 
Brunswick Co., Va.; served in Tennessee 
legislature, and in 1839 elected to Congress, 
reelected 1841 and 1843; in 1845 elected 
overnor of Tennessee; Postmaster-General 
fr Cabinet of President Buchanan; died 
March 8, 1859, in Washington. 


Brown, Aaron V., Postmaster-General, 
death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 3082. 
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elected State. 


Brubaker 


Brown, Ashmun N., secretary to Secre- 


tary of Interior, referred to, 7615, 
7616, 


Brown, George; naval officer; b. June 19, 
1835; with Farragut’s fleet ascended Mis- 
sissippi in first attack on Vicksburg, in June, 
1862; promoted to lieutenant-commander in 
1862, and shortly after placed in command 
of ironelad Indianola, of the Mississippi 
squadron. - 
Brown, Jacob; soldier; b. May 9, 1775, 
in Bucks Co., Pa.; enlisted in War of 1812, 
and made brigadier-general of regular army ; 
Jan. 24, 1814, assigned to command of 
Army of Niagara, as major-general; in 1821 
appointed general-in-chief of regular army, 
which position he held till his death, Feb. 
24, 1828, in Washington. 


Brown, Jacob: 
Death of, announced and tribute to 
memory of, 972. 
Referred to, 914. 
Victories of, over British troops, 533. 


Brown, John; abolitionist ; b. May 9, 1800, 
in Torrington, Conn.; emigrated to Kansas 
in 1855 and took part in anti-slavery con- 
tests in that state; planned to set free 
slaves in Virginia, and Oct. 16, 1859, sur- 
prised armory and arsenal at Harpers Ferry, 
and took forty prisoners; his band was 
overpowered and captured, and he was con- 
victed in November, and hanged Dec. 2, 


Brown, John, insurrection at Harpers 
Ferry, Va., discussed, 3084. (See also 
Brown’s Insurrection.) 


Brown, John A., second lieutenant, pro- 
motion of, to first lieutenant, dis- 
cussed, 2437. 


Brown, Joseph C., succeeded as Sur- 
veyor-General of Illinois by Silas 
Reed, 1957. 


' Brown, Lieut., report of, on the possi- 


bility of restraining the Navajo In- 
dians within their reservations, trans- 
mitted, 5782. 


Browne, Herbert J., report of, 7347. 


Browning, Orville H., Secretary of the 
Interior under President Johnson; b. Har- 
rison Co., Ky., 1n 1810; received his edu- 
cation at August College; admitted to prac- 
tice law in 1831; moved to Quincy, IIl.; 
served in the Illinois Volunteers through 
the Black Hawk war in 1832; member of 
the State Senate of Illinois, 1836-1840, and 
of the state house of representatives, 1841- 
1843; one of the founders of the Republi- 
can party and a delegate to the national 
convention at Chicago in 1860; appointed 
a United States Senator from Illinois (to 
fill the vacancy caused by the de#th of 
Stephen A. Douglas), serving from July 4, 
1861, to Jan. 30, 1863; member of the 
Union executive committee in 1866; ap- 
Eps ga Secretary of the Interior in July, 
866, but only served from Sept, 1, 1866, to 
March 3, 1869, 


Browning, O. H., correspondence of, 
transmitted, 3805. 


Brubaker, Pharos B., capture and im- 
prisonment of, by Honduras, 5825.: 


Brunot 


Brunot, Felix R.; merchant, philanthro- 
pist; b. Feb. 7, 1820; founded and for 
many years served as president of Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Mereantile Library. 


Brunot, F. R., member of Indian Com- 
mission, 3977. 

Brunswick and Luneburg, Duke of, con- 
vention with, for acquiring and in- 
heriting property, 2826. 

Brush, Robert, act for relief of, dis- 
cussed, 1353. 


Bryan, Nathan Philemon; b. Orange (now 
Lake) County, Fla., April 23, 1872; was 
graduated at Emory College, Oxford, Ga., 
in 1893; studied law at Washington and 
Lee University, graduating in 1895, and has 
since practiced law at Jacksonville; was 
chairman of the board of contro! of the 
Florida State Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion 1905-1909; nominated for United 
States Senator in the Democratic primary 
election of Jan. 31, 1911, and elected by 
the legislature. His term of service will 
expire March 3, 1917. 


Bryan, William J.; lawyer, orator; Sec- 
retary of State under President Wilson; b. 
March 19, 1860, at Salem, Ill.; educated 
at Whipple Academy and _ Illinois College 
at Jacksonville, and the Union College of 
Law at Chicago, and read law in the office 
of Hon. Lyman Trumbull; began law prac- 
tice in Jacksonville, but removed to Lin- 
coln, Neb., in 1887; elected to Congress for 
two succeeding terms by the Democrats and 
became his party’s choice for United States 
Senator; nominated for the presidency by 
the Democratic _ National. Convention in 
1896, and also by the Populists and Silver 
Republicans of that year, and was defeated 
by McKinley ; during the Spanish-American 
war he raised a regiment and was com- 
missioned as colonel of the Third Nebraska 
Infantry; renominated by the Democrats 
for President in 1900, and again defeated; 
established a weekly political paper in Lin- 
coln, and made a tour of the world; nomi- 
nated a third time for the presidency in 
1908, and defeated; appointed Secretary of 
State by President Wilson March 5, 1913. 
Resigned from the Cabinet June 8, 1915, 
during the controversy with Germany over 
the safety of neutral ships on the high seas, 


Bryan, William Jennings, Secretary of 
State: 
Californian alien 
opposed by, 7876. 
Resignation of, not demanded, 8417. 


Buchanan, Frank; b. Jefferson County, 
Ind., June 14, 1862; attended country 
school, worked on the farm, and later be- 
came a bridge builder and structural iron 
worker ; became the president of the Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers’ Local Union 
No. A, at Chicago, in 1898 ; elected the inter- 
national president of the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union in September, 
1901; served for four successive terms and 
declined to be a candidate for reelection in 
1905; has been active in the general organ- 
ized labor movement for years; previous to 
his election to Congress was working at 
the structural iron trade as inspector and 
foreman; is married; never held a political 
office until elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Illinois. 


Buchanan, James, biography of, 2960. 


Buell, Don Carlos; soldier, manufacturer ; 
b. March 23, 1818, near Marietta, Ohio; 


land legislation 
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Burlingame 


graduated from West Point in 1841; served 
with honor in Florida and Mexican wars; 
brigadier-general of volunteers in 1861; 
major-general in 1862; after serving with 
distinction in Civil War he became, in 1865, 
president of the Green River Iron Works, 
and later, until 1890, pension agent at 
Louisville, Ky. 
Buell, Don Carlos, second lieutenant, 
proceedings in court-martial of, re- 


ferred to, 2128. 


Bullitt, W. C., allotment to, for mission 
to Russia, 8888. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry Lytton, treaty be- 
tween United States and Great 
Britain concluded by John M. Clay- 
ton and, 2580. 


Bunau-Varilla, Philip, minister from 


Panama to United States, 6757, 6763, 
6764, 6816, 6856 e% seq. 
Burchard, A. W., referred to, 7159 


et seq. 


Burchard, Horatio C.; merchant, lawyer; 
b. Sept. 22, 1825, in Marshall, N. Y.; mem- 
ber Illinois legislature in 1866; elected to 
Congress, 1868, 1870, 1872, 1876; Director 
United States Mint in 1879; revenue com- 
missioner for Illinois, 1885-1886. 
Burchard, Horatio C., Director of Mint, 
removal of, and reasons therefor, 
4952. 


Burgess, George Farmer; b. Wharton Co., 
Tex., Sept. 21, 1861; admitted to the bar 
at Lagrange, Texas, 1882; county attorney 
of Gonzales County, 1886-89; elected to 
the 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Texas. 

Burgess, Thomas M., correspondence re- 


garding Dorr’s Rebellion, 2155, 
Burleson, Albert Sidney, Postmaster-Gen- 


eral under President Wilson; b. June 7, 
1863, at San Marcos, Tex.; educated at 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 


Texas, Baylor University (of Waco), and 
University of Texas; admitted to the bar 
in 1884; assistant city attorney of Austin 
in 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890; 
appointed by the Governor of Texas attor- 
ney of the twenty-sixth judicial district in 
1891; elected to said office 1892, 1894, and 
1896 ; elected to the 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d, and 63d Congresses; ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General March 4, 1913, 


Burleson, Albert S., Postmaster General, 


control of cable systems vested in, 
8631. 


Burlingame, Anson; lawyer, diplomat; b. 
Noy. 14, 1820. in New. Berlin, N. Y.; served 
in State legislature and elected to Congress 
from Massachusetts; appointed minister to 
Austria in 1861, and later to China; in 
1867 headed a diplomatic commission from 
China to the great powers of the world; 
died _ Feb. 23, 1870, in St. Petersburg, 
ussia. 


Burlingame, Anson, minister to China: 
Appointment of, to mission of Em- 
peror of China referred to, 3976, 
3825. 
Dispatch from, 


transmitted, 
3781. 


3398, 


Burnet 


Burnet, Daniel, member of legislative 
council for Mississippi Territory, 
nomination of, 445. 

Burnet, Jacob; lawyer, jurist, author; b. 

Feb. 22, 1770, in Newark, N. J.; member 

first legislative council of Ohio; in 1821 

appointed one of the judges Ohio Supreme 

Court; elected to Senate of United States 

to fill vacancy in 1828; in 1847 published 

“Notes on Early Settlement of Northwest- 

ern Territory”; died May 10, 1853, in Cin- 

cinnati, O. 


Burnet, J., correspondence regarding 
removal of remains of the late Pres- 
ident W. H. Harrison, 1906. 


Burnett, John D., ‘district attorney, 
nomination of, discussed, 4960. 


Burnett, John Lawson; b. Cedar Bluff, 
Cherokee Co., Ala., Jan. 20, 1854; studied 
law at Vanderbilt University, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Cherokee County, Ala., 
in 1876; elected to the lower house of the 
Alabama legislature in 1884, and to the 
State senate in 1886; elected to the 56th 
57th, 58th, 69th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Alabama, 


Burnham Hiram; soldier; b. in Maine; 
distinguished at second battle of Freder- 
icksburg and at Gettysburg for bravery and 
courage; made brigadier-general in 1864, 
and was conspicuous in campaign from the 
Wilderness to Petersburg: killed in battle 
at Newmarket, Sept. 29, 1864. 


Burnham, Hiram, brigadier - general, 
nomination of, referred to, 3403, 


Burnside, Ambrose Everett; soldier, man- 
ufacturer; b. May 22, 1824, in Liberty, 
Ind.; served on the frontier as officer of 
artillery, and in 1853 resigned and turned 
his attention to the manufacture of guns, 
and invented the rifle which bears his name ; 
served with honor and distinction through 
Civil War; elected governor of Rhode 
Island in 1866, and in 1875 took his seat 
in United States Senate from Rhode Island; 
died Sept. 3, 1881, in Bristol, R. I. 


Burnside, Ambrose E.: 
Brigadier-general, thanks of Presi- 
dent tendered, 3305. 
Major-general, ordered to assume 


command of Army of Potomac, 

3325. 
Burr, Aaron; soldier, statesman, Vice- 
President of United States; b. Feb. 6, 1756, 
in Newark, N. J.; appointed lieutenant- 
colonel in 1777, and was distinguished for 
ability and bravery; appointed attorney- 
general of New York, 1789; served in 
United States Senate, 1791-1797; at_elec- 
tion for fourth President of the United 
States Thomas Jefferson and Burr each re- 
ceived 73 votes and the choice of President 
was made by Congress (see Vice-President), 
deciding in favor of Jefferson, on the thirty- 
sixth ballot, and Burr was elected Vice- 
President ; July 12, 1804, mortally wounded 
Alexander Hamilton in duel; attempted to 
establish a government in Mexico which 
should ultimately include southwestern part 
of United States; tried for treason and 
acquitted; died Sept. 14, 1836, on Staten 


Island, N. Y. 


Burr, Aaron: t 
Attempts made in Kentucky to bring 


to justice, 403. 
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Butler 


Boats of, with ammunition arrested 
by militia, 405. 

Conspiracy of, letters regarding, not 
received by President, 437, 

Military expedition against Union 
planned by, 400. 

Passes Fort Massac with boats, 405. 

Reaches Mississippi Territory, 407. 

Surrenders to officers in Mississippi 
Territory, 409. 

Trial of— 
Acquittal of, referred to, 417. 
Evidence presented at, 417, 419. 
Expenses incident thereto, 421, 447, 


Burroughs, Marmaduke, consul at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, charges preferred 
against, by Dr. Baldwin, 1810. 


Burt, Silas W., chief examiner of Civil 
Service Commission, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 4745. 


Burton, Joseph R., Senator, referred to, 
7241, 


Burton, Theodore E.; b. Jefferson, Ash- 
tabula Co., Ohio, Dec. 20, 1851; began the 
practice of law at Cleveland in 1875; 
author of ‘‘Financial Crises and Periods of 
Commercial and Industrial Depression,” 
published in 1902; also a ‘Life of John 
Sherman”; received the degree of LL. D. 
from Oberlin College in 1900, and from 
Dartmouth College and Ohio University in 
1907; Representative in the 51st, 54th, 
55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, and 60th Con- 
gresses; was elected to the 61st Congress, 
but resigned when elected to the United 
States Senate by the Ohio legislature in 
January, 1909. 


Busbey, L. W., newspaper article of, 
referred to, 7247. 


Butler, Benjamin Franklin (Massachu- 
setts) ; lawyer; b. Noy. 5, 1818, in Deer- 
field, N. H.; served in both branches State 
legislature, 1853-1859; delegate to Charles- 
ton Convention, 1860; appointed brigadier- 
general at outbreak of Civil War in 1861; 
originator of phrase ‘contraband of war” 
as applied to slaves during war; served as 
major-general throughout war, and resumed 
legal practice at its close, in Lowell, Mass. ;. 
elected to Congress from Massachusetts, 
1866, 1868, 1870, 1874; one of the man- 
agers of impeachment of Andrew Johnson; 
elected governor of Massachusetts, 1882; 
died Jan. 11, 1893, in Washington, D. C. 


Butler, Benjamin F., Massachusetts: 
Swords of Gen. Twiggs forwarded by, 
to President Lincoln and his recom- 
mendation that they be disposed of 
in reward or compliment for military 
service, 3346. 


Butler, Benjamin Franklin (New York) ; 
lawyer; b. Dec. 14, 1795, in Kinderhook, N.* 
Y.; appointed district attorney for Albany, 
1821; elected to State legislature, 1827, and 
later attorney-general; served as Secretary 
of War, 1836-1837; Presidential elector in 
1845, and twice appointed United States at- 
torney for the southern district of New 
York; died Nov. 8, 1858, in Paris, France. 


Butler, Benjamin F., of New York: 
Correspondence regarding examina- 


Butler 


tion of affairs of New York custom- 
house referred to, 2007. 

Secretary of War, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1500. - 


Butler, Matthew C.: 
Member of military commission to 
Cuba, 6322, 


On Senate committee urging seats for 
cabinet in Congress, 7813. 


Statement of, regarding slaughter of 
American citizens in South Caro- 
lina referred to, 4329, 


Butler, Pierce; soldier, statesman; b. July 
11, 1744, in Ireland; delegate from South 
Carolina to Congress under the articles of 
confederation in 1778, and member of con- 
vention in 1778 which framed present con- 
stitution, and one of the signers: became 
Senator in 1802; resigned in 1804; died 
Feb. 15, 1822, in Philadelphia. 
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. Byrns 


Butler, Pierce, mentioned, 3275. 


Butler, Thomas §S.; lawyer; b. Uwchlan, 
Chester Co., Pa., Nov. 4, 1855; elected to 
the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Byrnes, James F.; b: Charleston, S. C., 
May 2, 1879; received only a common 
school education; in 1900 was appointed 
official court reporter of the second circuit 
of South Carolina; for several years edited 
a newspaper ; admitted to the bar, and elect- 
ed solicitor of the second circuit of South 
Carolina; elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from South Carolina. 


Byrmns, Joseph W.; b. July 20, 1869, near 
Cedar Hill, Robertson Co., Tenn.; grad- 
uated law department of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville; three times elected a 
member of the lower house of the Tennessee 
State legislature; elected to the Tennessee 
State senate in 1900; elected to the 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Tennes- 
see. 


Caballero 


Caballero, Lucas, of Colombia, referred 
to, 6760. 


Cabrillo, Juan Rodriguez, discovery of 
California by, commemorated, 7900. 


Caceres, Ramon, President of Domini- 
can Republic, assassination of, 7787. 


Cady, Heman, claim of, presented and 
appropriation for, recommended, 1694. 


Caldwell, Charles H. B., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 


Calhoun, James §8.; b. in Georgia, and 
in 1851 was appointed first governor of the 
Territory of New Mexico. 


Calhoun, James §&., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2571. : 


Calhoun, J., president constitutional 
convention of Kansas, mentioned as 
forwarding copy of constitution 
framed by that body, 3002.’ 


Calhoun, John Caldwell; author, orator. 
statesman, Vice-President of United States; 
b. March 18, 1782, in Abbeville District, S. 
C.; Secretary of State under Monroe and 
Tyler; Vice-President with John Quincy 
Adams; author of “A Disquisition on Govy- 
ernment” and “The Constitution and Goy- 
ernment of the United States’; United 
States Senator from 1845 till his death, 
March 31, 1850, in Washington, D. C. 


Calhoun, John C.: 
Convention with Indians concluded 
by, 622. 
Mentioned, 2233. 


Call, Richard Keith; soldier; b. 1791, in 
Kentucky; appointed brigadier-general of 
Florida militia; member of Florida legisla- 
tive council in 1822, and delegate to Con- 
gress from that territory, 1823-1825; re- 
ceiver at land office; governor of Florida, 
1836-1839 and 1841-1844; died Sept. 14, 
1862, in Tallahassee, Fla. 
Call, Richard K., commander of militia 
in Seminole War, 1472, 1834. 
Call, Dr. Samuel J., thanks of Congress 
recommended to, 6352. 


Calvit, Thomas, member of legislative 
council for Mississippi Territory, 
nomination of, 445. 


Cambon, Jules, French minister, repre-" 
sentative of Spain in peace negotia- 
tions, 6320, 6487. 


Cameron, James Donald, of Harrisburg, 


Pa., Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Grant; b. Middletown, Pa. 1833; 
received a classical education; student 


at Princeton College; entered the Mid- 
dletown Bank as clerk, and became its 
cashier; president of the Northern Central 
Railway Company of Pennsylvania 1866- 
1874; Secretary of War from May 23, 1876, 
to March 3, 1877; delegate to the national 
Republican convention at Cincinnati in 
1876; elected a United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania (to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of his father, Hon. 
Simon Cameron) in March, 1877; took his 
seat Oct. 15, 1877, and re-elected, serving 
until March 3, 1897. 
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Campbell 


Cameron, Simon; printer, journalist, 
statesman; b. March 8, 1799, in Lancaster 
Co., Pa.; before entering Congress was suc- 
cessively bank cashier and president of two 
railroads; elected to Senate in 1845; men- 
tioned as candidate for President of United 
States in 1860; appointed Secretary of War 
in President Lincoln’s Cabinet in 1861; re- 
signed and was appointed minister to Rus- 
sia in 1862-; resigned from United States 
Senate during fourth term in 1877; died 
June 26, 1889, in Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Cameron, Simon: 
Ex-Secretary of War, arrest of, at 
suit of Pierce Butler for false im- 
prisonment, ete., 3275. 


Resolution of censure of, by House 
of Representatives discussed, 3278. 


Campbell, Archibald, correspondence re- 
garding northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 


Campbell, Bernard, claim of, against 
Haiti, 6100. 
Settlement of, 6332. 


Campbell, George Washington, Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Madison; 
b. Tennessee, 1768 ; graduated from Prince- 
ton College 1794; studied law and com- 
menced practice at Nashville; elected a 
Representative from Tennessee to the 
Highth Congress as a Democrat, and re 
elected to the Ninth and Tenth Congresses ;. 
elected a United States Senator from Ten- 
nessee in place of Jenkins Whiteside, re- 
signed, and took his seat Nov. 4, 1811, serv- 
ing until Feb. 9, 1814, when he resigned ; 
Secretary of the Treasury from Feb. 9, 1814, 
to Oct. 6, 1814; again elected Senator from 
Tennessee, serving from December 4, 1815, 
until 1818, when he resigned; minister to 
Russia 1818 to 1821; member of the French 
Claims Commission in 1831; died at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Feb. 17, 1848. 


Campbell, James; lawyer, jurist ; Postmas- 
ter General under President Pierce; b. 
Sept. .1, 1812, in Philadelphia, Pa.; edu- 
cated at Stockdale Academy and studied 
law in the office of Robert Ingram; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1834; and took part in 
the Dred Scott and other celebrated cases 
of his time; became Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas in 1841, and held the 
office ten years, when he was elected Attor- 
ney General of Pennsylvania; March 
1853, he was appointed Postmaster General 
by President Pierce, and continued in office 
throughout the administration; he put into 
effect the three-cent postage rate, intro- 
duced the registry system, stamped envel- 
opes and perforated postage stamps; after 
his term expired he resumed practice of law 
in Philadelphia and in 1863 was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for United States Sena- 
tor; died Jan, 23, 1893, in Philadelphia? 


Campbell, John, nomination of, as In- 
dian agent withdrawn and reasons 
therefor, 1037. 


Campbell, John Archibald; lawyer, jur- 
ist; b. June 24, 1811, in Washington, Ga. ; 
resigned as associate justice of United 
States Supreme Court in 1861, after com- 
mencement of the Civil War; wy oY an 
posed secession of Alabama, and in 1864 did 
much to bring war to a close; died March 
12, 1889, in Baltimore. 


Campbell 


Campbell, John A.: : ; 
Justice Supreme Court, resignation 
of, referred to, 3250. ‘ 
Member of commission to confer with 
President regarding termination of 
war, 2461. 
Pardon applied for by, order regard- 
ing, 3550. 


Campbell, Lewis D.; b. Aug. 9, 1811, in 
Franklin, Ohio; elected to Congress in 1848 
and each succeeding Congress until 1857, 
when his seat was contested and the house 
decided against him; appointed minister to 
Mexico in 1865 and again elected to Con- 
gress in 1871; died Nov. 26, 1882. 


Campbell, Lewis D.: 
Ex-minister to Mexico, correspond- 
ence with, referred to, 3723. 
Mentioned, 3642. 


Campbell, Philip Pitt; b. Nova Scotia; 
when four years old moved with his parents 
to Kansas; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 
61st, 62d, 68d and 64th Congresses from 
Kansas. 


Campbell, Robert; soldier, jurist; b. in 
1755 in Virginia ; displayed great bravery in 
conflicts with Cherokee Indians; command- 
ed a regiment in battle of King’s Moun- 
tains in 1780; nearly forty years a magis- 
trate in Washington Co., Va.; moved to 
Tennessee in 1825; died February, 1832, 
near Knoxville, Tenn. 


Campbell, Robert, member of Indian 
commission, 3977. 
Canada, Charles S., mentioned, 7339. 


Candler, Ezekiel Samuel, Jr.; b. Bellville, 
Hanilton Co., Fla., Jan. 18, 1862, but 
moved with ‘his parents to Tishomingo Co., 
Miss., when eight years old; moved from 
Iuka to Corinth, 1887, where he engaged in 
the practice of law; elected to the 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Mississippi. 


€andler, Governor Allen D., of Georgia, 
quoted on lynching, 7030. ' - 


Cannon, James, Jr., Reverend, of Anti- 
Saloon League, letter to, re-prohibi- 
tion legislation, 8305. 


Cannon, Joseph Gurney; lawyer; b. Guil- 
ford, N. C., May 7, 1836; elected to the 
43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, . 47th, 48th, 
49th, 50th, 51st, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Illinois. 


Canovas del Castillo, Antonio, prime 
minister of Spain, assassination of, 
referred to, 6284. 


Cantrill, James Campbell; b. Georgetown, 
Scott Co., Ky., July 9, 1870; elected a 
member of the Kentucky house of repre- 
sentatives, 1897 and 1899; in 1901 was 
elected a member of the Kentucky senate; 
in 1904 was elected chairman of the joint 
caucus of the Kentucky legislature; in 1906 
Mr. Cantrill became active in the work of 
organizing the tobacco growers of Ken- 
tucky ; 1908 he was elected president of the 
“American Society of iguity for Kentucky, 
an organization for e cooperation of 
farmers in securing more profitable prices 
for their products; elected to the 61st. 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Kentucky, 
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Carranza 


Caramalli, Hamet: 

Appeals to United States to place him 
on the throne of Tripoli in place of 
the reigning Bashaw, his younger 
brother, by whom he had been dis- 
placed, 380. 

Referred to, 2951. 

Carlin, Charles Creighton; b. Alexandria, 
Va., April 8, 1866; educated at the National 
Law University ; served four years as post- 
master of Alexandria; elected to the 60th 
Congress to fill a vacancy, and re-elected to 
the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Virginia. 


Carlisle, John Griffin, of Covington, Ky., 
Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Cleveland; b. Campbell (Kenton) County, 
Ky., Sept. 5, 1835; received a common 
school education ; taught school in the coun- 
ty and afterwards in Covington; studied 
law; admitted to the bar in March, 1858; 
member of the State house of representa- 
tives 1859-1861; elected to the State senate 
in 1866 and re-elected in August, 1869 ; dele- 
gate at large from the State of Kentucky to 
the Democratic national convention at New 
York in July, 1868; nominated for lieu- 
tenant-governor ot Kentucky in May, 1871, 
and elected in August of same year, sery- 
ing until Sept., 1875; alternate Presidential 
elector for the State at large in 1876; 
elected to the 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 
50th, and 5ist Congresses; elected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in the 48th, 
49th, and 50th Congresses; resigned May 
26, 1890, to become United States Senator, 
filling the unexpired term of James B. 
Beck, deceased, taking his seat May 26, 
1890; resigned Feb. 4, 1893; Secretary of 
the Treasury 1893-1897; moved to New 
York City and practiced law. 


Carmichael, William; diplomat; b. in 
Maryland; delegate to Continental Con- 
gress 1778-1780; secretary of legation with 
John Jay’s mission to Spain, and remained 
there as chargé d’affaires after the return 
of Mr. Jay; held the position about 15 
years ; died February, 1795. 
Carmichael, William: 

Commissioner to Spain, nomination 

of, 107. 
Reeall of, from Spain, 148. 
Referred to, 184. 


Carnot, Marie Francois Sadi, President 
of France, assassination of, 5910. 
Resolutions of Senate and House on, 
transmitted to widow of, 5957. 
Carondelet, Baron de: 
Authority to dispose of lands of 
Spain in Louisiana referred to, 651. 
Validity of grant made by, to Mar- 
ae de Maison Rouge to be tested, 


Carpenter, W. S., act for relief of, 
vetoed, 5299, 


€arr, Don M., secretary to Seeretary of 
Interior, letter sent to President Taft 
by, 7615, 7616. 


Carranza, General, Venustiano, adminis- 
tration of Mexico by, discussed, 8131 
et seq. 


Carrington 


Carrington, Edward; soldier; b. Feb. 11, 
1749, in Charlotte Co., Va.; active and 
efficient officer in the Revolution; quarter- 
master-general of the army of the south 
under Gen. Greene; delegate to Continental 
Congress from Virginia 1785-1786; foreman 
of the jury which tried Aaron Burr for 
arent died Oct. 28, 1810, in Richmond, 
a. 
Carrington, Edward, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 


Carrington, Henry Beebe; soldier, au- 
thor; b: March 2, 1824, in Wallingford, 
Conn.; author of “Crisis Thoughts,” ‘“Bat- 
tles of the Revolution,’ “Apsaraka, or In- 
dian Operations on the Plains,” ‘The 
Washington Obelisk and its Voices’; gen- 
eral in United States Army. ° 


Carrington, Henry B., provision for 
compensation to, for services ren- 
dered in Indian matters, 5499. 


Carroll, Anna Ella; author, lawyer and 
strategist; b. Aug. 29, 1815, in Somerset 
Co., Mo. Her father, Thomas K. Carroll, 
was governor of Maryland in 1829-30. The 
family was related to that of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Anna Blia read 
law in her father’s office and wrote for 
the press. Her more important works 
were ‘‘The Great American Battle; or, 
Political Romanism,”’ ‘‘The Star of the 
West,’’ Reconstruction,’ ‘“‘War Powers of 
the Government,’’ and a pamphlet in answer 
to John C. Breckinridge’s speech favoring 
secession delivered in Congress in 1861. The 
latter was circulated in large numbers by 
the War Department. At the outbreak of 
the civil war she freed her slaves and used 
her social influence to prevent Maryland 
from seceding from the Union. At the re- 
quest of President Lincoln she went to St. 
Louis in 1861 to gather information on the 
proposed federal military expedition down 
the Mississippi River. After investigation 
she advised against the project and recom- 
mended that the heart of the confederacy 
be attacked by way of the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers. Upon her advice and in- 
formation Gen. Halleck sent Gen. Grant 
and Commodore Foote with a flotilla of 
gunboats and 17,000 men up the Tennessee 
where Fort Henry was taken, and later 
Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. The 
final capture of Vicksburg was also accom- 
plished by following the line of attack laid 
out by Miss Carroll. She continued to send 
plans and suggestions to the War Depart- 
ment throughout the war. The authorship 
of the plan of campaign in the West was 
unknown except to the President and his 
cabinet until after the war. Miss Carroll 
never received adequate compensation for 
her services to the cause of the Union. A 
bill to grant her the pay of a major gen- 
eral was introduced in Congress in 1881, 
but failed of passage. She died Feb. 19, 
1894, in Washington. 


Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton; author, 
statesman; b. Sept. 20, 1737, in Annapolis, 
Md.; able political writer and advocate of 
independence; elected to Continental Con- 
gress in 1776, and_signed the Declaration 
of Independence; devoted himself to the 
councils of his own state from 1778 to 1789, 
when he was elected Senator under the 
Constitution; died Feb. 14, 1832, in Balti- 
more, Md.; the last surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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Cass 


Carroll, Charles, on committee to— 
Conduct inaugural ceremonies of 
President Washington, 39. 
Receive President Washington upon 
his arrival from New Jersey, 36. 


Carson, Christopher (Kit); frontiersman, 
guide, and scout; b. Dec. 24, 1809, in Mad- 
ison Co., Ky.; guide to Gen, Fremont in his 
western explorations; served in Civil War, 
and brevetted_brigadier-general; died May 
23, 1868, in Fort Lynn, Colo. 


Carson, Christopher (Kit), treaty with 
Indians concluded by, 3827. 


Carter, Charles D.; b. near Boggy Depot, 
an old fort in the Choctaw Nation, Aug. 16, 
1869; is seven-sixteenths Chickasaw and 
Cherokee Indian, and nine-sixteenths Scot- 
ish-Irish ; moved with his father to Mill 
Creek post-office and stage stand on the 
western frontier of the Chickasaw Nation 
in 1876; entered the Chickasaw Manual 
Labor Academy, Tishomingo, October, 1882; 
September, 1892, appointed auditor of pub- 
lic accounts of the Chickasaw Nation ; mem- 
ber of the Chickasaw council for the term 
of 1895; superintendent of schools, Chicka- 
saw Nation, 1897; appointed mining trus- 
tee of Indian Territory by President Mc- 
Kinley in 1900: elected to the 60th, 61st, 
Fee. 63d and 64th Congresses from Okla- 
oma. 


Carter, C. L., member of commission 
concluding treaty for annexation of 
Hawaiian Islands, 5783. 


Carter, Major General William H., men- 
tioned, 7661. 


Carvajal, Doctor Henriquez y, of Santo 
Domingo, referred to, 8904. 


Carver, Jonathan; author, traveller; b. 
1732, in Stillwater, N. Y.; explored interior 
of country and wrote “Travels through In- 
terior Parts of North America”; died Jan. 
31, 1780, in London, England. 


Carver, Jonathan, claims of, to lands 
near Falls of St. Anthony, 706. 


Casey, Thomas Lincoln; soldier, engineer; 
b. May 10, 1831, in Sacketts Harbor, N. Y.; 
in 1854 became assistant professor of engi- 
neering of United States Military Academy ; 
later in command of Pacific Coast Engineer 
Corps; served in Civil War as staff engineer 
at Fort Monroe, Va.; superintended con- 
struction of permanent defenses and forti- 
fications on coast of Maine. 


Casey, Thomas L., Jr., commissioner in 
marking boundary between Texas and 
Mexico, 4902. 


Cass, Lewis; author, statesman; b. Oct. 
9, 1782, in Exeter, N. H.; secretary of war 
in President Jefferson’s cabinet, ambassador 
to France and candidate for President in 
1845; author of “Inquiries Concerning the 
History, Traditions and Languages of the 
Indians in the United States,” ‘France: Its 
King and Court,” and ‘‘Government”’; died 
June 17, 1866, in Detroit, Mich. 


Cass, Lewis: 
Compensation paid, by Government, 
referred to, 2456. 
Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 3641. 


Cass 


Minister to France— 

Commission of, condition»l, 1449. 

Nomination of, 1449. 

Protest of, to treaty for suppres- 
sion of slave trade, referred to, 
2011. 

Resignation of, mentioned, 2086. 

Secretary of State, 3023. 

Correspondence between President 
Buchanan and, referred to, 3964. 

Panama, isthmus of, attitude of, 
concerning disorders on, quoted, 
6807. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, 

590, 888, 931, 961, 988, 989, 991, 

996. 


Castle, W. R., member of commission 
concluding treaty for annexation of 
Hawaiian Islands, 5783. 


Gastro, Mexican bandit, depredations 
of, discussed, 8133 et seq. 


Catacazy, Constantin de, Russian minis- 
ter to United States, recall of, re- 
quested, 4099. 

Referred to, 4110. 


Catcher, White, treaty with Indians ne- 
gotiated by, 3592. 


Catron, Peter, murder of, in Mexico, 
8762. 


Catt, Carrie Chapman, letter to, on 
woman suffrage campaign in New 
York state, 8375. 


Cavell, Edith, execution of, referred to, 
8196. 


Chaffee, Earl Worden, readmission of, 
into Naval Academy, 6937. 


Chaffee, General A. R., relieved of civil 
duties in Philippine Islands, 6692. 
Referred to, 6735. 


Chaffee, Jerome B.; financier; b, Niagara 
County, N. Y., April 17, 1825; received a 
liberal education ; in 1846 moved to Adrian, 
Mich., subsequently settling in St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Elmwood, Kans., conducting a 
banking and real estate business in both 
places; moved to Colorado in 1860, where 
he established himself as a banker and a 
mining capitalist ; elected to the Legislature 
of Colorado in 1861, 1862 and 18638, serving 
the last year as speaker of the house; in 
1865 elected by the State Legislature of the 
= propesed State of Colorado a United States 
nator; one of the founders of the City of 
Denver; in 1865 became president of the 
First National Bank of Denver; elected to 
the 42d and 43d et Apc as a Republi- 
can; elected United States Senator as a 
SA teers on the admission of Colorado as 
a State and served from Dec. 4, 1876, to 
March 3, 1879; died at Salem Center, N. Y., 
March 9, 1886. 


_ Chaffee, J. B., United States Senator, 
mentioned, 3573. 


Chamberlain, D. H.; soldier, lawyer; b. 
June 23, 1835, in West Brookfield, Mass. ; 


served in Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry, 
1863-1865 ; settled in Charleston, S. C., is 
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Chase 


1866; elected attorney-general in 1868 and 
governor in 1874. 


Chamberlain, D. H., letters of, regard- 
ing slaughter of American citizens in 
South Carolina transmitted to Con- 
gress, 4329. 


Chamberlain, George Earle, b. near Nat- 
chez, Miss., Jan. 1, 1854; in-1876 he moved 
to Oregon, where, in 1902, ‘he was elected 
governor for four years, and re-elected in 
1906; in 1908 he was nominated in the pri- 
maries for United States Senator on the 
Democratic ticket and elected by the legis- 
lature Jan, 19, 1909, and re-elected in 1914 
for the term ending 1920. 


Chambers, Edward, general freight 
manager of Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad, referred to, 7133 
et seq. 


Champagny, Jean Baptiste Nompére de, 
mentioned, 434, 437. 


Chance, Merritt O., member of Economy 
and Efficiency Commission under 
President Taft, 7835. 


Chandler, William Eaton, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Arthur; b. Concord, 
N. H., Dec. 28, 1835; received a common 
school education; studied law; graduated 
from Harvard Law School, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1855; appointed re- 
porter of the decisions of the supreme court 
in 1859; member of the New Hampshire 
house of representatives in 1862, 1863, and 
1864, serving as speaker during the last 
two years; became solicitor and judge-ad- 
vyocate-general of the Navy Department 
March 9, 1865; appointed First Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury June 17, 1865, 
which office he resigned Nov. 30, 1867 ; mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire constitutional 
convention in 1876; again a member of the 
New Hampshire house of representatives in 
1881 ; appointed by President Garfield Solici- 
tor-General March 23, 1881, but was reject- 
ed by the Senate; Secretary of the Navy 
April 12, 1882, and served till March 7, 
1885; elected to the United States Senate 
June 14, 1887, as a Republican, to fill the 
unexpired term of Austin F. Pike, deceased 
serving until March 38, 1889; elected June 
18, 1889, and again Jan. 16, 1895, serving 
until March 3 1901; appointed in 1901 by 
President McKinley, president of the 
Spanish Claims Commission. 


Chandler, Zachariah; statesman; b. Dec 
10, 1818, Bedford, N. H.; mayor of Detroit, 
Mich., in 1851; succeeded Lewis Cass and 
served three terms in United States Sen- 


ate; Secretary of the Interior in President 
Grant’s Cabinet in 1875; delegate to Phila- 
delphia loyalists’ convention in 1866; died 
Nov. 1, 1879, in Chicago. 


Chandler, Zachariah, death of, an- 
nounced and honors to be paid mem- 
ory of, 4509. 

Chase, Charles B., mentioned, 7339. 

Chase, Maj., habeas corpus, writ of, sus- 
pended in case of, 3220. _ 

Chase, Ormond, shot by order of Mexi- 
can general, 3097. 


Chase, Salmon P.; statesman; b. at Cor- 
aish, N. H., Jan. 13, 1808; graduate of 


Chase 


Dartmouth College, and taught classical 
school in Washington, D. C., and studied 
law under William Wirt, 1826-1829, and 
settled in Cincinnati, 1830; racticed law; 
supported W. H. Harrison for President; 
prominent in formation of Liberty party 
and KEreesoilers, and was counsel for de- 
fense in several fugitive slave cases; nom- 
{nated Martin Van Buren for President at 
Buffalo in 1848; elected to United States 
Senate from Ohio in 1849; opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery and was prominent in 
anti-slavery debates in Senate; elected gov- 
ernor of Ohio in 1855 and 1857; supported 
Fremont for President; received 49 votes 
on first ballot for nomination at Chicago 
convention in 1860; member of Peace Con- 
ference of 1861; Secretary of Treasury in 
Lincoln’s Cabinet; appointed Chief Justice 
of United States Supreme Court to succeed 
Roger B. Taney, who died in 1864; presided 
over the court of impeachment of Presiden 
Johnson; died May 7, 1873. e 


Chase, Salmon P.: 

Chief Justice United States, death of, 
announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, 4183. 

Regulations relating to trade with 
ports opened by proclamation 
signed by, 3291. 


Chauncey, Isaac; naval officer; b. Feb. 20, 
1772, in Black Rock, Conn.; made success- 
ful voyages to East Indies in ships of John 
Jacob Astor; thanked by Congress for dis- 
tinguished services in actions off the coast 
of Tripoli; served with credit in War of 
1812; made president of the Board of Navy 
Commissioners at Washington in 1833, 
which position he held till his death, Jan. 
27, 1840. 


Chauncey, Isaac, naval talents of, com- 
mented on, 520. 


Cheek, M. A., claim of, against Siam, 
6184. 
Adjustment of, 6336. 


Cheney, Brigadier General Sherwood A., 
allotment to, for Inter-Allied commis- 
sion on evacuation of Baltic prov- 
inces, 8888. 

Chester, John; soldier; b. Jan. 29, 1749, 

in Wethersfield, Conn. ; appeared in colonial 

councils, 1772; served with distinction as 
captain at the battle of Bunker Hill; later 

colonel in Continental army until 1777; 

speaker of Connecticut legislature ; member 

of council, 1788-1791, and in 1803; super- 
visor of district of Connecticut, 1791-1803 ; 
died on November 4, 1809, in Wethersford, 

Conn. 


Chester, John, district supervisor, nom- 
ination of, 91. 


Childs, Thomas; soldier; b. In 1796 tn 
Pittsfield, Mass.; graduated West_ Point, 
1814, and served at Fort Erie and Niagara 
same year; as captain in Seminole War he 
lanned attack on Fort Drane, 1836; 
revetted major and_ lieutenant-colonel ; 
brevetted colonel May 9, 1846, for gallant 
conduct at Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma; mentioned by General Scott as the 
“often-distinguished Colonel Childs’; in 
command at East Florida from Feb. 11, 
1852, until his death from yellow fever at 
Fort Brooke, Tampa Bay, Oct. 8, 1853. 

Childs, Thomas, gallantry of, at battle 


of Monterey, Mexico, 2368. 
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Ching, Admiral, visit of, 7666. 
Ching, Prince of, referred to, 6942. 


Chipman, Nathaniel; author, educator, 

jurist; b. Nov. 15, 1752, in Salisbury, 

Conn. ; professor of law twenty-eight years 

in Middlebury College; elected judge of 

supreme court, 1786; chief justice, 1789; 

United States district judge in 1791 ; United 

States Senator from Vermont, 1797-1803; 

wrote “Sketches of the Principles of Gov- 

ernment,’’ “Reports and _Dissertations’’; 
died on February 13, 1843, in Tillmouth, 

Vermont. 

Chipman, Nathaniel, 
nomination of, 91. 

Choteau, Auguste, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 589. 

Chouteau, Charles P., bills for relief of, 
vetoed, 5528, 6118. 

Christie, Smith, treaty with Indians ne- 
gotiated by, 3592. 

Church, George E., report of, upon 
Ecuador, referred to, 4744, 

Church, Philip, Aid-de-Camp, announced 
the death of Gen. Washington and 
communication of the President about 
the funeral, Dec. 21, 1799. 

Churchwell, Mr., correspondence of, re- 
ferred to, 3114. 

Clack, John H.: 

Captain in Navy, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 2032. 

Master commandant, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 1106 


Claiborne, William Charles Cole; lawyer; 
b: 1775 in Sussex Co., Via.; judge of su- 
preme court of Tennessee, and member of 
Congress two terms; appointed governor of 
Mississippi territory in 1801; and was com- 
missioned to receive the Louisiana purchase 
on behalf of United States; and appointed 
governor-general, and served until 1817; 
elected to United States Senate, and died 
Dec. 23, 1817. 
Claiborne, William C. C.: 
Assumes government of Louisiana, 
355, Ny 
Jurisdiction of, as governor of Or- 
leans Territory extended, 465. 
Letter from, regarding government of 
Louisiana transmitted, 355. 
Orleans Territory, governor of, juris- 
diction extended, 465. 
Receives letter from Manuel De Sal- 
cedo, regarding Louisiana Prov- 
ince, 336. 
Letter sent to Secretary of State, 
336. 


Clander, Victor A., member War Labor 
Board, 8485, 


Clapp, Moses Edwin; b. Delphi, Ind., May 
21, 1851; graduated from the Wisconsin 
Law School in 1873; county attorney of St. 
Croix Co., Wis.; in 1881 moved to Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; elected attorney-general of 
Minnesota in 1887, 1889, and 1891, and re- 
moved to St. Paul and made that his per- 


district . judge, 


Clapp 


manent home in 1891; elected to the 
United States Senate to fill a vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Hon. Cushman K. 
Davis, and took his seat Jan. 28, 1901, and 
reelected in 1905. 


Clark, Champ; b. March 7, 1850, in An- 
derson Co., Ky.; 1873-74 was president of 
Marshall College, West Virginia; moved to 
Missouri in 1875; elected to the 53d, 55th, 
56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Missouri. 


Clark, Charles, pardon applied for by, 
order regarding, 3550. 


Clark, Clarence Don, b. Sandy Creek, 
Oswego Co., N. Y., April 16, 1851; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1874; taught school 
and practiced law in Delaware Co., Iowa, 
until 1881; moved to Evanston, Wyo., and 
was prosecuting attorney for Uinta County 
four years; elected to the 5list and 52d 
Congresses; elected 1895 to the United 
States Senate to fill a vacancy caused by 
the failure of the legislature to elect in 
1892-93; and was re-elected in 1899 and 
1905 and 1911 from Wyoming. 


Clark, Daniel, officially connected with 


investigation of Gen. Wilkinson’s 
conduct, 424, 427. 


Clark, Edward, architect of Patent Of- 
fice building, report of, on Philadel- 
phia post-office, transmitted, 2912. 


Clark, Frank; b. Eufaula, Ala., March 28, 
1860; studied law, and was admitted to 
practice at Fairburn, Ga., Aug. 3, 1881; in 
1884, Mr. Clark moved. to Florida and lo- 
cated at Bartow; served three terms in the 
legislature of Florida; United States attor- 
ney for the southern judicial district of 
Florida; elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 68d and 64th Congresses from Florida. 


Clark, Frank W., member of board of 
management of Government exhibit 
at World’s Columbian Exposition, 
5833. 


Clark, John B.; soldier; b. April 17, 1802, 
Madison Co., Ky.; commanded regiment of 
mounted militia in the Black Hawk War in 
1832; major-general of militia in 1848; 
served in State legislature and elected to 
Congress three terms: became colonel in 
Confederate army, having been expelled from 
the House in 1861; died Oct. 29, 1885, in 
Fayetteville, Mo. 


Clark, John B., military services and 
promotion of, discussed, 2269. 


Clark, John H., Texas boundary line 
surveyed by, 7575. 


Clark, William: 
Exploring expedition under. 
Lewis and Clark’ Expedition.) 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
589, 888. 


Clarke, James P.; b. Yazoo City, Miss., 
Aug. 18, 1854; studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia: - began practice at 
Helena, Ark.. in 1879; served in Arkansas 
legislature 1886-92 ; attorney-general of Ar- 
kansas in 1892. declined a renomination, 
and was elected governor in 1894; elected 
to the United States Senate from Arkansas 
1903 ; re-elected in 1909, and again in 1914 
for the term ending 1921. 


(See 
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Clayton 


Clay, Alexander Stephens; b. Sept. 25, 
1853, in Cobb Co., Ga.; graduated from 
Hiawasse College in 1875; studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in September, 1877 ; 
in 1884-85 and 1886-87 represented Cobb 
County in the general assembly of the 
state; re-elected 1889-90; in 1892 was elect- 
ed to the State Senate, and served as presi- 
dent of that body for two years; elected 
to the United States Senate from Georgia, 
for the term beginning March 4, 1897; re- 
elected in 1903 and 1909. ° 


Clay, Clement Claiborne, Jr.; legislator; 
b. 1819, in Madison, Ala.; served as state 
judge and legislator, and was in United 
States Senate at outbreak of Civil War; 
took part in rebellion and was expelled from 
Senate and confined in Fortress Monroe as 
prisoner of state. 
Clay, Clement C., Jr.: 
Imprisonment of— 
Arrest of, reward for, 3505. 
Report of Attorney-General regard- 
ing, transmitted, 3576. 
Order exempting, from arrest during 
journey to Washington, 3438. 
Reward offered for arrest of, 3505. 


Clay, Henry; orator, statesman; b. April 
12, 1777, in Hanover Co., Va.; sent to 
United States Senate from Kentucky in 
1806, and for nearly half a century was 
brilliant and conspicuous in the debates of 
that body; was thrice candidate for Presi- 
dent, and when warned by a friend that 
his adherence to principle instead of party 
would forbid his nomination, made the his- 
toric epigram: ‘I would rather be right 
than be President’; died June 29, 1852, in 
Washington, D. C 
Clay, Henry: 
Addressing Senate, 
opposite 1711. 
Correspondence regarding— 
Northeastern boundary. 
Northeastern Boundary.) 
Pledge to Mexico, 907. 
Death of, announced, 2697. 
Honored in Argentina, 7060. 
Secretary of State, 942. 


Clay, James B., negotiations with Por- 
tugal for payment of claims. con- 
ducted by, 2618. 


Clay, John Randolph; diplomat; b. in 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1808; went to Russia in 
1830 as secretary of legation, and in 1836 
made chargé d’affaires; secretary of lega- 
tion in Austria, 1838-1845, and then re- 
turned to Russia ; appointed chargé 
@affaires in Peru in 1847, and in 1853 
raised to the rank of minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Peru, where he remained until 1860. 


Clay, John R., chargé d’affaires at 
Lima, Peru, mentioned, 2680. 


Claypool, Abram, bill for pension to, 
returned, 6864. 


Clayton, Henry D., is a native of Barbour 
Co., Ala.; lawyer; served one term in the 
Alabama legislature: elected to the 55th, 
56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 
63d Congresses from Alabama. 


illustration of, 


(See 


Clayton 


Clayton, John Middleton; lawyer; b. in 
Sussex Co., Del., July 24, 1796; member of 
legislature, and later secretary of state ; 
elected to United States Senate in 1829, 
1835, 1845, and 1851; chief justice of Dela- 
ware, 1842-1845; appointed Secretary of 
State in President Taylor’s Cabinet, in 1849, 
and negotiated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
{q. v.) ; died Noy. 9, 1856, in Dover, Del. 
Clayton, John M.: 

Secretary of State, 2546. 

Treaty between United States and 
Great Britain concluded by Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer and, 2580. 

Clayton, Joshua; president of Delaware, 
1789 to 1793; governor, 1793-1796; chosen 
Wnited States Senator, 1798; died in Mid- 
dletown, Del., Aug. 11, 1798. 

Clayton, Joshua, president of Delawaré, 

65. 

Cleary, William C., reward offered for 
arrest of, 3505. = 

Revoked, 3551. 

Clemenceau, Georges, 
France— 

Adriatic boundary dispute attitude 
of, discussed, 8831-9. 

Letter from, on American war record 
discussed, 8721. 

Note from, to Belgian foreign minis- 
ter, on Belgian war debt, 8914. 

Proposed as permanent chairman of 
Paris Peace Conference, 8664. 


Clements, Francis W., assistant attorney 


in Interior Department, report to, 
7613. 


Premier of 


Clendenin, David R., member of com- . 


mission to try assassins of President 
Lincoln, etce., 3534. 


Cleveland, Frederick A., on Economy 
and Efficiency Commission, 7835. 


Cleveland, Grover, biography of, 4882. 


Clifford, Nathan, Diplomat and Attorney- 
General under President Polk; b. Rumney, 
N. H., Aug. 18, 1803; received a liberal 
education; studied law and commenced 
practice in York County in 1827 ; member of 
the state house of representatives 1830- 
1834, serving as speaker the last two years; 
attorney-general of Maine 1834-1838 ; elected 
a Representative from Maine to the 26th 
Congress as a Democrat; re-elected to the 
27th Congress; appointed Attorney-General, 
serving from Dec. 23, 1846, to March 17, 
1848; commissioner to Mexico, with the 
rank of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, from March 18, 1848, to 
Sept. 6, 1849; resumed the practice of law 
at Portland, Me.; appointed by President 
Buchanan associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States Jan. 28, 1858; 
died at Cornish, Me., July 25, 1881. 


Clifford, Nathan, minister to Mexico, 
nomination of, and reason therefor, 
2427, = eps 

Instructions to, referred to, 2537. 
President declines to transmit to 
House instructions to, 2452. 


Clin, Stephen, secretary of legation at 
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consecutive 


Coffee 


Court of Great Britain, nomination 
of, 992. 


Clinch, Duncan Iamont; soldier, legis- 
lator; b. Edgecombe Co., N. C., April 6, 
1787; general in United States army, and 
1843-1845 member of Congress from 
Georgia ; died Macon, Ga., Oct. 27, 1849. 


Clinch, Duncan L., troops under, in Sem- 
inole War, 1834. 


Cline, Cyrus; b. Richland Co., Ohio, July 
12, 1856; engaged in the banking business; 
elected to the 61st, 62d, 68d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Indiana. 


Clinton, George; soldier, statesman; b. 
Ulster Co., N. Y., July 26, 1739; member 
of colonial assembly and of Continental 
Congress, 1775; voted for independence, but 
did not sign declaration, as he was called 
into military duty; brigadier-general, 1777; 
governor of New York for the first eighteen 
years under the constitution 
(1777-1795), and again in 1801; Vice-Presi- 
dent United States 1804, with President 
Jefferson, and again in 1808 with Madison ; 
died Washington, D. C., April 20, 1812. 
Clinton, George, bronze statue of, pre- 
sented by State of New York, 4214. 


Clover, Richardson, member of Board 
on Geographic Names, 5647. 


Clover, Seth, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3270. 


Clymer, George; financier; b. Philadelphia, ° 
Pa., 1739; one of the early continental 
treasurers; member of Continental Congress 
and signed the Declaration of Independence ;- 
member of Congress under articles of con- 
federation in 1780, and under Constitution, 
1789-1791, from Pennsylvania; member of 
convention whicn formed Federal Constitu- 
tion, and one of the signers; head of Ex- 
cise Department of Pennsylvania, 1791; sent 
to Georgia to negotiate’ treaty with the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians, 1796; later 
president of the Philadelphia Bank, and 
Academy of Fine Arts; died in Morrisville, 
Pa., Jan. 23, 1813. 


Clymer, George: 
Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
nomination of, 171. 
District supervisor, nomination of, 91. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
202. 


Cobb, Howell; lawyer, soldier; b. Cherry 
Hill, Ga.,. Sept. 7, 1815; presidential elector, 
1836: member of Congress, 1842-1848, 
speaker during latter term; governor of 
Georgia, 1851-53; returned to Congress in 
1855, and was made Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in President Buchanan’s Cabinet, 1857 ; 
one of the leaders in the secession move- 
ment; died Oct. 9, 1868, in New York City. 
Cobb, Howell, interview with Col. Key, 

regarding exchange of prisoners of 


war, 3459, 


Cochrane, Alex., order of, to British 
naval forces to destroy American 
coast towns and districts referred to, 
536. 

Coffee, John; soldier; b. Prince Edward 

Co., Va., June 2, 1772; member of Congress 


Coffee 


from Georgia, 1833-1837 ; served in War of 
1812 as general, and later in Piatt 
against Indians; died Sept. 25, 1836, in 
Telfair Co., Ga. 


Coffee, John, Indians defeated by Ten- 
nessee militia under command of, 521. 


Coffey, Titian James; lawyer, diplomat; 
acting Attorney-General under President 
Lincoln; b. Dee. 5, 1824; in Huntingdon, 
Pa.; educated at home and studied law in 
St. Louis; admitted to the bar in 1846; 
one of the organizers of the Republican 
arty in Pennsylvania in 1855; member of 
ennsylvania Legislature, 1856-60; author 
of law permitting parties to suits to tes- 
tify as witnesses in their own behalf, and 
of the law organizing the normal school 
system of the State; married Feb. 14, 
1855, Mary Kerr, of Pittsburgh, Pa. ; March, 
1861, appointed assistant Attorney General, 
under dward Bates, with whom he had 
studied law; the duties of the Attorney 
General devolved largely upon him even 
before the resignation of Mr. Bates; wrote 
many of the important opinions of the 
office, including that under which the right 
of equal pay to negro soldiers with same 
rank as white was recognized by the gov- 
ernment; resigned in 1864 to resume law 
aeseone but was appointed Secretary of 
egation at St. Petersburg, Russia, and 
while there made a close study of Euro- 
pean polities; died Jan. 11, 1867, in Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 


Coffin, C. A., referred to,’7159 et seq. 


-Coffin, George W., commander of the 
Alert in Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, 4835. 


Coffin, William G., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3393, 3394. 

Colbert, George, reservations sold to 
United States by, 616. 


Colbert, Levi, reservations 
United States, by, 616. 


Colby, J. C. S., consul at Chin-Kiang, 
rere appointment of, discussed, 
59. 


Colfax, Schuyler, Vice-President of the 
United States under Grant; b. New York 
City, March 23, 1823; educated in the com- 
mon schools; became proprietor and editor 
of the Register at South Bend, Ind., in 
1845, which he published for eighteen 
years; elected in 1850 a delegate from St. 
Joseph County to the convention which 
framed the constitution of Indiana; elected 
a Representative from Indiana to the 34th 
Congress as a Republican; re-elected to the 
35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, and 40th 
Congresses ; Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 38th, 39th, and 40th Con. 
gresses ; elected Vice-President of the Unit- 
ed States on the ticket with General Grant, 
and served from March 4, 1869, to March 
3, 1873; vice-president of a manufacturing 
company at South Bend, Ind.; died at Man. 
kato, Minn., Jan. 13, 1885. 


Collamer, Jacob, Postmaster-General un- 
der President Taylor; b. Troy, N. Y., 1792; 
moved with his father to Burlington, Vt. ; 
proapared from the University of Vermont 
n 1810; served in the war of 1812; studied 
law and Prackiced at Woodstock, Vt., from 
1813 to 1833; member of the State house 
of representatives for several years; ae e 
of the superior court of Vermont 1833-18 5. 


sold, to 
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Comstock 


elected a Representative from Vermont to 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th Congresses as a 
Whig; appointed Postmaster-General servy- 
ing from March 7, 1849, to July 20, 1850; 
again judge of the superior court of Ver- 
mont from Novy. 8, 1850, to Oct. 3, 1854; 
elected a United States Senator from Ver- 
mont as a Republican, serving from Dec. 
8, 1855, until his death, at Woodstock, 
Vt., No. 9, 1865. 
Collier, James William; b. Glenwood 
plantation, near Vicksburg, Warren Co., 
Miss., Sept. 28, 1872; entered the State 
University and in 1894 graduated in law 
from that institution; 1895 he was elected 
a member of the lower house of the Mis- 
sissippi legislature ; elected to the 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Mississippi. 
Collins, Edward K.; shipowner; b. Aug. 
5,_1802, in Cape Cod, Mass.; established 
line of sailing packets to Liverpool, 1836; 
first steamer of Collins Line, New York to 
Liverpool, sailed April 27, 1849; died Jan. 
22, 1878, in New York City. 
Collins, John; statesman; b. June 8, 
1717; governor of Rhode Island, 1786-89 ; 
delegate to Congress under Articles of Con- 
federation, 1778-1783, and one of the sign- 
ers of articles; member of Congress, 1789; 
died Newport, R. I., March 8, 1795. 
Collins, John, governor of Rhode Island, 
ete., letter of, declaring friendship 
for sister States, 64. 


Collins, Joseph B., act to amend act for 
relief of, vetoed, 4496. 


Collins, Sir Richard, arbitrator in Ven- 
ezuela boundary dispute, 6338. 


Collins, Thomas F., claim of, against 
Spain, 5518 
Colt, Samuel; sailor, inventor; b. Hart- 
ford, Conn., July 19, 1814; obtained patent, 
1835, for pistol which should fire several 
shots without stopping to reload; estab- 
lished manufacturing plant in 1852, on tract 
of 250 acres at Hartford, Conn., and in 
1855 the Colt Patent Firearms Company 
was organized; died in Hartford, Conn., 
Jan. 19, 1862. 
Colt, Samuel, firearms invented by 
2430. s 


Colton, George R., Major, chairman of 
board drafting Philippine tariff bill, 
7380. 


Columbus, Christopher, services rer- 
dered by, discussed, 8663. 


Comanos, N. D., agreement with Egypi 
signed by, 4849. 


Comonfort, Ignacio, President of Mex- 
ico, election of, discussed, 3094. 


Comstock, Cyrus Ballou; author, engi- 
neer, soldier; b. West Wrentham, Mass., 
Ireb. 3, 1831; colonel engineers United 
States Army, and brevet major-general of 
volunteers ; author of ‘Notes on European 
Surveys,” ‘Surveys of the Northwestern 
Lakes,” .“Primary Triangulation of the 
United States Lake Survey.” 


Comstock, Cyrus B.: 
Member of commission to try assas- 


Comstock 


sins of President Lincoln, ete., 
3534, 
Relieved from duty, 3534, 
Mentioned, 3812. 


Comstock. W. G., conviction of, re- 
ferred to, 7249. 


Conger, P. H., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3901. 


Conkling, Alfred; author, jurist; b. East 
Hampton, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1789; wrote 
“Treatise on Organization and Jurisdiction 
of Superior, Circuit, and District Courts,” 
“Admiralty Jurisdiction,” ete.; died Attica, 
N. Y., Feb. 5, 1874. 


Conkling, Alfred, mentioned, 2770. 


Conkling, Roscoe (1829-1888) ; politician; 
b. Albany, N. Y.; member of Congress from 
New York, 1859-63, and 1865-67; United 
States Senator from New York, 1867-81: 
President Garfield denied Conkling’s claims 
to the control of the Federal patronage of 
New York State, whereupon he resigned and 
became a candidate for reelection on the 
issue raised between himself and the Presi- 
dent, but the legislature failed to return 
him to the Senate, and he retired to his 
private practice of law; his death resulted, 
from exposure in the memorable blizzard of 
1888; his connection with the attempted 
nomination of Grant as President at Chi- 
cago, in 1880, is memorable. 


Connell, William J., mentioned, 7249. 


Connell, William L., appointed on Coal 
Commission, 8856. 


Conner, Lieut., court-martial of, 853. 


Conrad, Charles M., Secretary of War un- 
der President Fillmore; b. Winchester, Va., 
about 1804; moved with his father to 
Mississippi, and thence to Louisiana; stud- 
fed law; in 1828 admitted to the bar, and 
commenced practice at New Orleans ; mem- 
ber of the state house of representatives for 
several years; elected a United States Sena- 
tor from Louisiana as a Whig in place of 
Alexander Mouton, resigned, serving from 
April 14, 1842, to March 3, 1843; delegate 
to the state constitutional convention in 
1844; elected a representative from Louisi- 
ana to the 3lst Congress as a Whig, serv- 
ing from Dec. 8, 1849, to Aug. 17, 1850, 
when he resigned; appointed Secretary of 
War, serving from Aug. 13, 1850, to March 
7, 1853; deputy from Louisiana in the 
Montgomery provisional congress of 1861; 
Representative from Louisiana to the ist 
and 2nd Confederate Congresses, 1862-1864 ; 
died at New Orleans, Feb. 12, 1878. 

Cooley, Dennis N., treaty with Indians 


concluded by, 3592. 

Cooley, Lyman E., member of commis- 
sion to consider construction of canal 
from Great Lakes to Atlantic Ocean, 
6179. 

Coolidge, Joseph, Jr., desk on which 
Declaration of Independence was 
written presented to United States 
by heirs of, 4540. 

Letter of Robert C. Winthrop, re- 
garding, 4541. 

Copley, Ira C.; »b. Knox County, Ill., Oct. 

25, 1864; graduated from West Aurora High 
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Cortelyou 


School in 1881; prepared for colle 

Jennings Seminary, Aurora, and rele a ch 
from Yale College in 1887, receiving the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts; graduated from 
Union College of Law, Chicago, in 1889; 
Ror Egy with oe ieee and electric busi. 

$ urora ; elected to t y 
64th Congresses from Tinos, Serie aos 


Cooper, Henry Allen; b. Spring Prairie, 
Walworth Co., Wis., Sept. 8, 1850; grad- 
uated Northwestern University 1873 and 
Union College of Law, Chicago, 1875; in 
1880 elected district attorney of Racine 
County, and reelected 1882, 1884 and 1886- 
87; member of State senate 1887-89 ;: elect- 
ed to the 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Wisconsin. 


Corbin, Henry Clark; soldier; b. Ohio; 
enlisted as volunteer jn Civil War, and 
passed into regular army as body guard to 
the President; adjutant at inauguration of 
Garfield, Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley ; 


“served as marshal of several large parades. 


Corbin, H. C.: 

Delegated to entertain Prince Henry 
of Prussia, 6704. 

Dispatch to Gen. Otis regarding 
force, etc., for Philippine Islands, 
6580. 

Instructions to Gen. Merritt through, 
regarding joint occupancy of Phil- 
ippine Islands with insurgents, 
6579. 

Instructions to Gen. Otis through, to 
avoid conflict with Philippine in- 
surgents, 6584. 

ee eee to send troops to Iloilo, 


Corbin, Major General Henry C., repre- 
sentative of War Department to re- 
ceive Prince Henry of Prussia, 6704. 


Cornell, Alonzo Barton; telegrapher; b. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1832; associated 
with Prof. Morse in early development of 
telegraph; rose successively from operator 
to acting president Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.; elected member of State legisla- 
ture, 1872, and governor of New York, 1879; 
pay Cornell University, founded by his 
ather. 


Cornell, A. B., naval officer at port of 
New York, suspension of, discussed, 
4463. 


Cornplanter, Seneca chief, mentioned, 
103. : 


Cortelyou, George Bruce; Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor and Postmaster Gen- 
eral under President Roosevelt; b. July 
26, 1862, in New York, N. Y.; of Hugue- 
not ancestry; educated at Hempstead In- 
stitute, State Normal School at Westfield, 
Mass., New England Conservatory of Music 
at Boston; studied music and stenography 
in New York; married Lily Morris Hinds of 
Hempsted, L. I., in 1888; appointed private 
secretary and stenographer to the Appraiser ~ 
of the Port of New York itn 1884, and 
later became knowng as a general court re- 


Cortelyou 


porter and was especially expert as a medi- 
cal stenographer; in 1889-91 was private 
secretary to the post-office inspector in New 
York, and later fourth assistant Postmas- 
ter General; while in Washington graduated 
from Georgetown University Law School 
and took a post-graduate course at Colum- 
bia University Law School; stenographer 
and executive clerk to Presidents Cleve- 
land and McKinley, and was at the latter’s 
side when he was shot in Buffalo; contin- 
ued in office by President Roosevelt and 
when the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was created in February, 1903, be- 
came its first secretary; resigned in 1904 
to become chairman of Republican National 
Committee and in 1905 entered Roosevelt’s 
cabinet as Postmaster General; while con- 
fidential clerk for President McKinley he 
prepared all the Messages, papers, addresses 
and other State documents. 


Cortelyou, George B., referred to, 7253. 
Cortes, Sefor, of Colombia, referred to, 
7858. 


Corwin, Thomas (1794-1865) ; politician ; 


b. Bourbon Co., Ky.; member of Congress, . 


1830-40; governor of Ohio, 1840-42; United 
States Senator from Ohio, 1845-50; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Taylor, 1850- 
58: member of Congress, 1859-61; and 
United States minister to Mexico, 1861-64; 
“The most brilliant and impressive of the 
stump-speakers of that day.”’ 
Corwin, Thomas, minister to Mexico: 
Convention with Mexico proposed by, 
8261, 3282. 
Dispatches from, regarding war with 
Mexico, 3264. 
Treaties with Mexico concluded by, 
3264. 


Costello, Mr., convicted and sentenced 
to imprisonment in Great Britain, 
3834. 

Referred to, 3897. 
Released, 3902. 


Covode, John; merchant; b. Westmore- 
land Co., Pa., March 17, 1808; member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania, 1855-63, and 
1867-69; died Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 11, 
1871. 


Covode, John, mentioned, 3571, 


Cowdin, Elliot C., commissioner to Paris 
Exposition, report of, .transmitted, 
3828. 


Cowen, Mrs. » mentioned, 7340. 


Cowles, Commander W. S., to assist in 
reception of Prince Henry of Prussia, 
6704. 


Cox, Jacob Dolson; soldier, lawyer; b. 
Montreal, Can., Oct. 27, 1828, of American 
parents; brigadier-general @hio volunteers, 
1861, and promoted to major-general; goy- 
ernor of Ohio, 1866-67; appointed Secre- 
tary of the Interior by. President in 1869; 
member of Congress from Ohio, 1877-79; 
author of “Atlanta,” ‘The March to the 
Sea,” ‘Second Battle of Bull Run as Con- 
nected with the Fitz-John Porter Case.” 


Cox, Jacob D., mentioned, 3812, 3815, 
3817. 
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Cox, Leonard M., U. 8. N., on Alaskan 
transportation commission, 7843. 


Cox, Samuel Sullivan (1824-1889) ; editor 
and politician; b. Zanesville, Ohio; mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio, 1857-65; from 
New York City, 1869-73 and 1875-85; 
United States minister to Turkey, 1885-86; 
reelected to Congress in 1888; was known 
as “Sunset Cox,’’ because of a florid and 
exuberant description of a sunset, which 
was written in the Statesman, of Columbus, 
Ohio, of which he was the editor. 


Cox, William Elijah; b. Dubois Co., Ind., 
Sept. 6, 1865; elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Indiana. 


Cox, Zachariah, arrest and confinement 


of, 352. 


Crabbe, Col., execution of, referred to, 
3012, 3096. 


Crago, Thomas §S.; b. Aug. 8, 1866, at 
Carmichaels, Greene County, Pa., educated 
at Greene Academy, Waynesburg College, 
and Princeton University, graduating from 
Princeton in the class of 1893; admitted 
to the bar of Greene County in 1894, and 
later to practice in the Superior and Su- 
preme Courts of Pennsylvania and the 
Circuit and District Court and Su- 
preme Court of the United States; served 
as captain of Company K, Tenth Pennsy]l- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, during the war 
with Spain and the Philippine insurrection ; 
elected major of the Tenth Regiment Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania, and lieuten- 
ant-colonel of this regiment; was presi- 
dential elector in the year 1900, and dele- 
gate to the Republican national convention 
in the year 1904; elected to the 62d and 
64th Congresses from Pennsylvania 


Craig, James, alleged secret agent em- 
ployed by, for fomenting disaffection 
in United States, 483. 

Craig, Robert, mentioned, 4737. 

Craig, Robert; b. Virginia; member of 

Congress from that state, 1829-33, 1835-41. 

Craighill, W. P., Yorktown monument 
built under direction of, 4850. 


. Cranch, William; jurist, lawyer; b. Wey- 


mouth, Mass., July 17, 1769; chief justice 
of District of Columbia, 1805-55; author of 
“Reports of Cases United States Courts”; 
died Washington, D. C., Sept. 1, 1855. : 
Cranch, William: 
Commissioner of Washington City, 
304. 
Oath of office administered to Presi- 
dent Tyler by, 1886. 


Crane, C. R., allotment to, for Inter- 
Allied commission on mandates in 
Turkey, 8888. ' 


Crane, Thomas J., report of, on im- 
proving irrigation of Ohio River. 
transmitted, 2685. 


Crane, Winthrop Murray; b. Dalton, 
Mass., April 23. 1853; educated at Willis- 
ton Seminary, Fasthampton, Mass. 3; paper 
manufacturer: lieutenant-governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, 1897-1899 ; governor, 1900-1902 ; 


Crane 


appointed to the United States Senate Oct. 
12, 1904, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Hon. G. F. Hoar, and took his 
seat Dec. 6. He was elected by the legisla- 
ture in January, 1905, to represent Mas- 
Sat be in the Senate and was reelected 
in : 


Craven, Thomas T., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 


Crawford, Coe I., b. near Voiney, Alla- 
makee Co., Iowa, Jan. 14, 1858; graduated 
from the law department of the University 
of Iowa in 1882; located for the practice 
of law at Independence, Iowa; and after 
one year in practice went to Pierre, Dakota 
ferritory ; member of the Territorial legis- 
lature in 1889; upon the admission of 
South Dakota into the Union as a state, in 
1889, became a member of the first State 
senate; elected attorney-general in 1892, 
and reelected in 1894; governor in 1905; 
nominated at the election held under the 
South Dakota primary law on June 9, 1908, 
as the Republican candidate for United 
States Senator, 
 Srahaeni for the term ending March 3, 


Crawford, George W., Governor of Geor- 
gia and Secretary of War under President 
Taylor; b. Columbia County, Ga., Dec. 22, 
1798; graduated from Princeton College in 
1820; studied law, and in 1822 commenced 
practice at Augusta, Ga.; Attorney-General 
of the State of Georgia 1827-1831; member 
of the state house of representatives 1837- 
1842 ; elected a Representative from Georgia 
to the 27th Congress to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Richard W. Haber- 
sham, as a Whig, serving from Feb. 1, 1843, 
to March 3, 1843; elected governor of Geor- 
gia in 1843 and re-elected in 1845; ap- 
pointed Secretary of War in 1849, but re- 
signed the next year, on the death of Presi- 
dent Taylor. His reputation rests largely 
upon his exéellent administration as Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. He died at Belair, Ga., 
July 22, 1872. 


Crawford, Thomas Hartley; jurist, law- 
yer; b. Chambersburg, Pa., Nov. 14, 1786; 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
1829-33, and elected to State legislature ; 
commissioner of Indian affairs, 1838; judge 
of District- of Colymbia criminal court, 
pe died Washington, D. C., Jan. 27, 


Crawford, T. Hartley, communication 
from, regarding Indian affairs, 1797, 
1838, 1842. 


‘Crawford, William Harris, jurist; Secre- 
tary of War and the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Madison; b. Amherst County, Va., 
Feb. 24, 1772; moved with his father to 
Georgia in 1783; studied law and com- 
menced practice at Lexington; appointed to 
prepare a digest of the laws of Georgia in 
1799; member of the state house of _repre- 
sentatives 1803-1807; elected a United 
States Senator from Georgia in place of 
Abraham Baldwin, deceased, serving from 
Dec. 9, 1807, to March 3, 1813; elected 
President pro tempore of the Senate March 
24, 1812; declined the position of Secretary 
of War offered him by President Madison, 
and accepted the mission to France, serving 
from April 3, 1813, to April 22, 1815; re- 
turned home to act as agent for the sale of 
he land donated by Congress to La Fayette ; 
accepted the position as Secretary of War 
Aug. 1, 1815, and transferred to the Treas- 
ury Oct. 22, 1816, serving until March 7%, 
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and was elected by _ the- 


Crittenden 


1825 ; defeated as the Democratic candidate 
for President in 1825; on account of illness 
declined the request of President J. Q. 
Adams that he remain, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; returned to Georgia and appoint- 
ed judge of the northern circuit court in 
1827, which position he held until his death, 
at Elberton, Ga., Sept. 15, 1834. 


Crawford, William H., mentioned, 1227. 


Creager, R. B., U. S. Commissioner, men- 
tioned, 7338. 


Creel, George, appointed head of Publie 
Information Committee, 8247, 


Creswell, John A. J., Postmaster-General 
under President Grant; b. Port Deposit, 
Cecil Co., Md., Nov. 18, 1828. He was 
thoroughly educated, his arents being 
wealthy and ambitious for his future pros- 
pects. After studying in the schools in his 
neighborhood he was sent to Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., from which he was 
graduated ‘with the highest honors in 1848. 
He at once began to study law, and in 1850 
was admitted to practice at the bar of Mary- 
land. Eventually he took rank as one of the 
foremost lawyers in Maryland. From the 
time when he cast his first vote as a whig, 
Mr. Creswell was earnest and enthusiastic 
in his study of politics, and in his consid- 
eration of party relations. He was a 
nominee from Cecil County, appointed by 
the whig party, to the general convention 
which was held in Maryland in 1850, for 
the purpose of remodeling the constitution 
of the commonwealth. In the autumn of 
1861 Mr. Creswell was elected as the repre- 
sentative of Cecil County in the legislature 
of the state, and in the following year was 
appointed Adjutant-General of Maryland. 
In 1863 he was chosen a member of the 
United States house of representatives. 
There he made his mark by delivering an 
eloquent speech, in which he favored the 
abolition of slavery. In 1865 he was elected 
a member of the United States Senate, to 
fill out the unexpired term of.Gov. Thomas 
H. Hicks, who died in Washington, Feb. 
13, 1865. March 5, 1869, he was appointed 
Postmaster-General, being recommended for 
the position not only by his political friends 
in Maryland, but by Vice-President Colfax, 
Senator Ben Wade and other prominent Re- 
publicans. Mr. Creswell served in the 
eabinet for five years and four months, and 
during his administration succeeded in in- 
troducing into that department many valu- 
able reforms. On June 22, 1874, he was 
appointed counsel of the United States in 
connection with the court of commissioners 
sitting on the Alabama claims, and, having 
resigned the postmaster-generalship a few 
days later, he continued to serve in that 
capacity until Dec. 21, 1876. Mr. Cres- 
well died at Elkton, Dec. 23, 1896. 


Cridler, Thomas W., special commis- 
sioner to Paris Exposition, report of, 
transmitted, 6329. 


Crittenden, John Jordan; soldier, lawyer; 


b. Woodford Co., Ky., Sept. 10, 1787; 
major in War of 1812, and served in State 
legislature ; United States Senator from 


Kentucky, 1817-19, 1835-41, 1842-48, 1855- 
61; governor of Kentucky, 1848-50; served 
as Attorney-General in the Cabinets of 
Presidents W. H. Harrison, Tyler and Fill- 
more; elected to Congress from Kentucky, 
1860; author of the Crittenden Compro- 
mise; died Frankfort, Ky., July 26, 1863. 


Crittenden, J. J., Acting Secretary of 
State, 2648. 


Croker 


Croker, Uriel, act for relief of, allowed 
to become law, 4852. 


€romwell, William Nelson, referred to, 
7349 et seq. 


Crook, George: 
Member of— 

Ponca Indian Commission, 4582. 
Sioux Indian Commission, 5480. 
Report of, regarding services of 

Apache Indians, 5495. 


Crooks, James, claim of, against United 
States for seizure of schooner, 4975, 
5662. 


Crosby, Pierce, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 


©rowder, Enoch, Colonel, chairman of 
legal advisory commission of Cuba, 
7389. 


@rowell, Benedict, acting Secretary of 
War, referred to, 8488. 


Crowell, Frank G., director Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, 8325. 


Crowell, John; b. Halifax Co. Ala.; 
chosen delegate to Congress when the terrl- 
tory was organized, in 1817, and when the 
state entered the Union he was elected first 
representative in Congress, 1819-21; died 
Fort Mitchell, Ala., June 25, 1846. 


Crowell, John, treaty with Indians con- 
eluded by, 960. 

Crowninshield, A. S., report of, on lives 
lost by sinking of the Maine, 6295. 


Crowninshield, Benjamin Williams, Sec- 
retary of the Navy under Presidents Madi- 
son and Monroe; b. at Boston, Mass., Dec. 
27, 1772; received a liberal education; en- 
aged in mercantile pursuits at Salem, 

ass.; state senator in 1811; appointed 
Secretary of the Navy by President Madi- 
son, Dec. 17, 1814, and reappointed by 


President Monroe, resigning in 1814; again | 


a state senator, 1822-1823; elected a Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts to the 18th 
Congress as a Democrat; re-elected to the 
19th, 20th, and 21st Congresses; defeated 
for re-election to the 22d Congress; died at 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 3, 1851. 


Crowninshield, Jacob; merchant; b. 
Salem, Mass.; engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits ; defeated as the Democratic candidate 
to fill the vacancy in the 6th Congress, 
caused by the resignation of Dwight Foster, 
by Nathan Read, Federalist; a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives; tendered the position of Secretary of 
the Navy by President Jefferson, but did not 
accept; elected a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts to the 8th, 9th and 10th Con- 
granece as_a Democrat, serving until his 

eath, at Washington, D, C., April 14, 1808. 


Crozier, Captain William, Peace Com- 
missioner at The Hague, 6383. 


Cruzen, A. R., referred to, 6860. 


“Culberson, Charles A.; b. Dadeville, Tal- 
lapoosa Co., Ala., June 10, 1855; removed 
with his parents from Alabama to Texas in 
1856, and settled in Dallas; graduated from 
the Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 
in the class of 1874; studied law under his 
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Curtis 


father and at the University of Virginia; 
was elected attorney-general of Texas in 
1890 and 1892; governor of Texas in 1894 
and 1896; chosen United States Senator 
from Texas, Jan. 25, 1899; reelected in 
1905 and in 1911 for the term ending March 
3, 1917. 


Cullom, L., referred. to, 6860. 


Cullom, Shelby Moore; lawyer; b. in 
Wayne Co., Ky., Nov. 22, 1829; moved to 
Springfield, Ill, where he was elected city 
attorney and went to the state legislature 
in 1856; upon his reelection in 1860, he 
was chosen speaker; after three consecutive 
terms in Congress, 1865-71, again speaker 
of house of state legislature, 1872-74, and 
governor of Illinois in_ 1876; reelected and 
resigned to go to the United States Senate 
in 1883; reelected 1888, 1894, 1900, 1906. 
Died Jan. 28, 1914. 


Cullom, Shelby M., member of commis- 
sion to Hawaiian Islands, 6333. 


Cullum, George Washington; soidier, au- 
thor; b. New York City, Feb. 25, 1809; 
brevet major-general United States Army; 
author of “‘Military Bridges with India Rub- 
ber Pontoons,” and “System of Military 
Bridges.” 
Cullum, George W., bequest of, for erec- 
tion of memorial hall at West Point, 
recommendations regarding, 5674. 


Culver, Samuel H., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2762. 


Cumming, Alexander: 

Expedition of, among Indians, re- 
ferred to, 2898. 

Governor of Colorado, absence of, 
from Territory referred to, 3721. 

Mentioned, 3279. 

Treaty with Indians, concluded by, 
2895. 


Cummins, Albert Baird; b. near Car- 
michaels, Pa., Feb. 15, 1850; educated in 
Waynesburg (Pa.) College; (M. A. and 
LL. D), and Cornell College, Ia. (LL. D.) ; 
member of the general assembly of Iowa; 
governor of Iowa from January, 1902, until 
elected, Nov. 24, 1908, to fill a vacancy in 
the United States Senate; reelected Jan. 19, 
1909, for the term beginning March 4, 1909, 
to represent Iowa in the Senate. 


Cummins, Richard W., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2273. 


Currey, B. F., agent for removal of In- 
dians, charges preferred against, 1447, 


Curtin, Andrew Gregg (1817-1894) ; pol- 
{tician; b. Bellefontaine, Pa.; governor of 
Pennsylvania, 1861-67; appointed minister 
to Russia by Grant, 1869-72; member of 
Congress, 1881-87, where he took a strong 
stand against pernicious pension legislation. 


Curtis, Benjamin Robbins; lawyer, author, 
jurist ; b. Watertown, Mass., Nov. 4, 1809; 
went to Boston in 1834, and served two 
years in State legislature; appointed jus- 
tice United States Supreme Court 1851, and 
resigned 1857: counsel for President John- 
son before high court of impeachment, 1868; 
author of “United States Supreme Court 
Cerere etc.; died Newport, R. I., Sept. 


Curtis 


Curtis, Benjamin R., counsel for Presi- 
dent Johnson+in impeachment pro- 
ceedings, 3924. 


Curtis, Charles; b. Topeka, Kans., Jan. 25, 
1860; received his education in the common 
schools; studied law; was admitted to the 
bar in 1881; elected to the 53rd, 54th, 55th, 
56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, and 60th Congresses 
from Kansas; January, 1907, elected to 
United States Senate to fill out the unex- 
pired term of Hon. J. R. Burton, resigned, 
and for the full term beginning March 4, 
1907; again elected in 1914 for the term 
ending March 8, 1921. 


Curtis, William Eleroy; author, diplomat ; 
b. Akron, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1850; special envoy 
to South and Central American republics, 
the Vatican, and Spain; executive officer 
International American Conference; author 
of ‘‘United States and Foreign Powers;’ 


“Capitals of Spanish America,’ ‘Japan 
Sketches,’’ ete. 


Curtis, William E., mentioned, 5833. 


Curzon of Kedleston, Lord, notes to, 
8877, 8915. 


Cushing, Caleb; lawyer, jurist, author; b. 
Salisbury, Mass., Jan. 17, 1800; served in 
the state legislature, and in Congress, 1835- 
43; sent by President Tyler as envoy to 
China, where he negotiated an important 
treaty; colonel of Massachusetts volunteers 
{in Mexican War; made justice of Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, 1851; Attorney-Gener- 
al in President Pierce’s Cabinet, 1853-57; 
author of “Historical and Political Review 
of the Late Revolution in France,” ‘‘Prac- 
tical Principles of Political Economy,” “‘The 
zmaety ot Washington,” etc.; died Newbury- 
port, Mass., Jan. 2, 1879. 


Cushing, Caleb: 
Attorney-General, mentioned, 4841. 
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Czernin 


Chief Justice Supreme Court, nomi- 
nation of, withdrawn, 4213, 
Minister to— 
China— : 
Instructions to, referred to, 2134, 
2218. 


Transmission of commission ap- 
pointing, 2134. 


Treaty with China concluded by, 
2205. 
Spain, payment of Virginius claims 
arranged by, 4290. 
Secretary of Treasury, renomination 
of, and reasons therefor, 2086. 


Cushing, William B., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3457. 

Custer, George Armstrong; soldier; b. 

New Rumley, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1839; distin- 

guished officer during Civil War, and later in 

campaigns against the Indians on the west- 

ern plains; massacred with his entire com- 

mand, near Little Big Horn River, in Mon- 

tana, June 25, 1876. 

Custer, George A., disaster to forces un- 
der, 4327. ; 

Cutting, A. K., imprisonment of, .by 
Mexican authorities, 4991, 5086, 5122. 

Cutting, John B., account of, for expen- 
ditures in liberating American sea- 
men in British ports, transmitted, 108. 

Cutts, Richard D., report of, on mar- 
ketable products of the sea, trans- 
mitted, 4117. 

Czernin, Count, minister of Austria- 
Hungary, address of, discussed, 8448. 


Dade 


\ Dade, Francis Langhorn; soldier; b. Vir- 


ginia; appointed lieutenant 12th infantry 
in 1813; captain, 1818, and brevet major, 
1828; killed by Indians, near Fort King, 


_Fla., Dec. 28, 1835. 


e 


Dade, Francis L., massacre of command 
of, by Seminole Indians, 1834, 


Dahlberg, Gustav Isak, recommendation 
for indemnity to, 6457. 


Dahlgren, John Adolph; naval officer; in- 
ventor, author; b. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 
13, 1809; conducted the siege of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and made brilliant record during 
the Civil War; created admiral in 1863; 
invented Dahlgren naval gun; author of 
technical works on the subject of naval 
‘an and gunnery, and maritime law; died 
1870. 


Dahlgren, John A.: 
Rear-admiral in Navy, nomination of, 
3356. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3284, 


Dainese, F., claim of, for salary while 
acting consul at Constantinople, 2957, 
2958. 


Dallas, Alexander J.; statesman; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President Mad- 
ison, and previously acting Secretary of 
State by three successive appointments un- 
der Presidents Washington and Adams, 
also acting Secretary of War, 1815-16; b. 
June 21, 1759, in Jamaica; of Scotch par- 
entage; educated in Hdinburgh and West- 
minster, he read law, contracted an early 
marriage, returned to Jamaica and then 
migrated to the United States and located 
in Philadelphia in 1783; admitted to prac- 
tice in 1785, and for a time edited the 
Columbian Magazine; was an active politi- 
cian and founder of the Pennsylvania 
Democratic Society*in 1793; besides ‘‘Fea- 
tures of Jay’s Treaty,’’ he published an 
edition of the State Laws from 1700 to 
1801, and ‘‘Reports of Cases’ in the United 
States and Pennsylvania courts before and 
after the Revolution (4 vols., 1796-1807). 
(See Supreme Court Reports.) President 
Jefferson appointed him United States At- 
torney for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, which position he held until called 
by Madison to head the Treasury Depart- 
ment at a critical juncture; the government 
was practically bankrupt; Dallas advised a 


' loan and the organization of a bank to float 


the same, but the bill therefor was ve- 


‘toed by President Madison (page 540); 


Dallas then managed to allay the fears of 
the business world as to an extensive issue 
of treasury notes, and these were received 
at par; he succeeded, in April, 1816, in hav- 
ing the Bank of the United States char- 
tered with a capital of $35,000,000; pre- 
ared the Tariff Law of 1816, under which 
usiness throughout the country received a 
new impetus (page 760); acting as Sec- 
retary of War subsequent to March, 1815, 
he reduced the army to a peace footing; 
published ‘‘Exposition of the Causes’ and 
Character of the War of 1812-15’’; died 
Jan. 16, 1817, in Philadelphia. 

Dallas, George Miflin (1792-1864) ; states- 
man; b. Philadelphia; United States Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, 1831-33; minister 
to Russia, 1837-39; Vice-President of the 
United States with Polk, 1845-49; was 
United States minister to Hngland, 1856-61. 
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Daniels 


Dalton, Tristram; legislator; b. Newbury, 
Mass., in May, 1843, member of both 
branches of the Massachusetts legislature, 
and was chosen speaker of the house; elect- 
ed to the first United States Senate under 
Fe Constitution; died Boston, May- 30, 
1 ts 


Dalton, Tristram, on committee to con- 
duct inaugural ceremony of President 
Washington, 40. 


Dana, E. T., arrest and maltreatment 

of, at Heidelberg, Baden, 2772. 
Dana, Francis; lawyer, jurist; b. in 
Charlestown, Mass., June 13, 1743; dele- 
gate from Massachusetts to the Continental 
Congress, 1776-79, and in 1784 signed the 
Articles of Confederation ; secretary of lega- 
tion to Paris under John Adams: appointed 
minister to Russia, but not officially _re- 
ceived ; appointed minister to France, 1797, 
but declined; chief justice of State court, 
1791-1806, when ‘he resigned; die@ Cam- 
bridge, Mass., April 25, 1811. 


Dana, Francis, minister to France, nom- 
ination of, and reasons therefor, 235. 


Danforth, Henry G., b. June 14, 1854, in 
the town of Gates (now part of Rochester), 
Monroe County, N. Y.; educated in private 
schools in Rochester, at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., and was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1877, from _ the 
Harvard Law School in 1880; was admitted 
to the bar in 1880; elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from New York. 


D’Angers, David, bust of Washington 
by, 6858. 


Daniel, Peter Vyvian; lawyer, jurist; b. 
Stafford Co., Va., April 24, 1784; served in 
State legislature and as _ lieutenant-gover-' 
nor; appointed judge of United States Dis- 
trict Court for Virginia, 1836, and in 1840 
was made justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; died Richmond, Va., 
June 30, 1860. 


Daniel, Peter V., Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, death of, referred to, 3250. 

Daniels, Jared W., member of Indian 
commission, 5579. 


Daniels, Josephus, Secretary of the Navy 
under President Wilson; b. Washington, N. 
C., May 18, 1862; son of Josephus and 
Maw (Cleves) Daniels; received an aca- 
demic education in Wilson (N. C.) Col- 
legiate Institute; a newspaper man by pro- 
fession ; his field of journalism began when, 
between the ages of fifteen and sixteen, he 
started a little paper in Wilson called The 
Cornucopia, of which he was the amateur 
editor; at the age of eighteen was the edi- 
tor of the Wilson (N. C.) Advance, a week- 
ly paper; admitted to the bar in 1885, but 
did not practice law ; became editor Raleigh 
(N. C.) State Chronicle in 1885; married 
Addie W., daughter of Major W. H. Bagley, 
May 2, 1888, and has four sons; state 
printer for North Carolina, 1887-1893 ; chief 
clerk, Department of the Interior, 1893- 
1895; trustee University of North Carolina 
and member of the executive committee of 
the board of trustees; in 1894 he consol- 
idated the State Chronicle and the North 
Carolinian with the News und Obdserver, 
and has since been its editor: has been the 
North Carolina member of the Democratic 
national committee for twenty years; noml- 
nated, confirmed, and commissioned Secre- 
tary of the Navy, March 5, 1913. 


Daniels 


Daniels, Josephus, Secretary 
Navy, referred to, 7939. 


Daniels, Williams H., collector of 


customs, suspension of, referred to, 
4741, 


Dart, Anson, official conduct of, re- 
ferred to, 3015, 3016. 


Davenport, James §.; b. near Gaylesyille, 
Cherokee County, Ala., Sept. 21, 1864; 
moved to Conway, Faulkner County, Ark., 
where he was educated in the public schools 
and the academy at Greenbrier, Ark., read 
law and was admitted to the bar: Feb. 14, 
1890; in October of that year moved to In- 
dian Territory, and continued the practice 
of his profession; has been twice married, 
in 1892 to Culielma Ross, who died in 1898, 
and on June 15, 1907, to Miss Byrd Iron- 
side, both citizens by blood of the Cherokee 
Nation ; he served two terms in the lower 
house of the Cherokee Legislature from 1897 
to 1901, being elcted speaker the latter 
term, the only intermarried white man who 
ever held that position; was selected one 
of the attorneys for the Cherokee Nation 
and held that position until March 4, 1907; 
twice elected mayor of Vinita, 1903 and 
1904, voluntarily retiring at the end of his 
second term; elected to the 60th, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Oklahoma, 


David, Pierre Jean, bust of Lafayette 
presented to Congress by, 992. 


Davidson, Francis S., bill for relief of, 
returned, 6736, 6773. 


Davidson, G. A., auditor of Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad re- 
ferred to, 7133 et seq. 


Davidson, James H.; b. Colchester, Del- 
aware Co., N. Y., June 18, 1858; grad- 
uated Albany Law School 1884 and was 
admitted to the bar of New York; subse- 
quently moved to Wisconsin and commenced 
the practice of law at Princeton in 1887; 
in 1888 was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Green Lake County; in 1892 removed to 
Oshkosh ; in 1895 was appointed city attor- 
ney; elected to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 64th Congresses 
from Wisconsin. 


Davis, Arthur P., report of, on Panama 
Canal, 7269. 


Davis, Charles Henry; American naval 
officer; b. Boston, Mass., Jan. 16, 1807; d. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 18, 1877; entered 
the navy in 1823, became commander in 
1854, and served as chief of staff and cap- 
tain of the fleet in the expedition under 
Dupont which captured Port Royal, S 4 
in 1861; in command of the Mississipp 
gunboat flotilla he overcame the Confeder- 
ate fleet off Port Pillow May 10, 1862; and 
again off Memphis June 6, 1863, on which 
day he received the surrender of the Con- 
federate commander; promoted to rear- 
admiral Feb. 7, 1863; wrote “The Coast 
Survey of the United States” (1849), and 
“Narrative of the North Polar Expedition 
of the U. 8. Polaris” (1876). 


Davis, Charles Henry: __ 
Correspondence regarding squadron 
at Rio Janeiro and the Paraguay 
difficulties, 3890. 


of the 
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Davis 


Rear-admiral 
of, 3356. 


Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3284, 


Davis, Charles Russell; b. Pittsfield, Ill.; 
moved to Lesueur Co., Minn., at an early 
age; admitted to the bar and practiced law 
for more than thirty years in Minnesota; 
served for two years in the house of repre- 
sentatives, and four years in the State sen- 
ate of Minnesota; elected to the 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d, 638d and 64th Congresses 
from Minnesota. 


Davis, Cushman Kellogg; diplomat and 
statesman ; b. Henderson, Jefferson County, 
N. Y., June 16, 1838; received a common 
school and collegiate education, graduating 
from the University of Michigan in June, 
1857 ; lawyer; first lieutenant in the Twen- 
ty-eighth Wisconsin Infantry 1862-1864; 
member of the Minnesota legislature in 


in Navy, nomination 


1867; United States district attorney for 


Minnesota_ 1868-1873; governor of Minne- 
sota 1874-1875 ; elected to the United States 
Senate as a Republican to succeed Hon. §S. 
J. R. MeMillan, and took his seat March 4, 
1887 ; twice re-elected and served until his 
death, at St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 27, 1900; 
member of the commission which met at 
Paris, France, in Sept., 1898, to arrange 
terms of peace between the United States 
ea: died at St. Paul, Minn., Noy. 27, 


Davis, Cushman Kellogg, member of 
Spanish-American Peace Commission, 
6322. 

Davis, David (1815-1886); jurist and 

statesman; b. in Cecil Co., Md.; associate 

justice of the United States Supreme Court, 

1862-77; nominated for President by the 

Labor-Reform’ party against Grant, 1872; 

United States Senator from Illinois, 1877- 

83; when Arthur succeeded to the Presi- 

dency, Davis was acting Vice-President, 

1881-83. 


Davis, George W., member of board to 
consider expedition to be sent for re- 
lief of Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, 4813. 


Davis, J. C. Bancroft, Acting Secretary 
of State, 4178. 


Davis, Jefferson (1808-1889) ; statesman ; 
b. in Christian Co., Ky.; graduated West 
Point, 1828; took part in the Black Hawk 
and Mexican wars; member of Congress 
from Mississippi, 1845-46; United States 
Senator from Mississippi, 1847-51; Secre- 
tary of War under Pierce, 1853-57; United 
States Senator, 1857-61; president of the 
Confederate States, 1862; arrested near 
Irwinsville, Ga., 1865; imprisoned in Fort- 
ress Monroe, 1865-67, and granted an am- 
nesty, 1868. ~ 


Davis, Jefferson: 
Correspondence of governor of South 
Carolina with President delayed by, 
3195, 


Declaration of, and advisability of 
attempting negotiations with, dis- 
cussed, 3455. 


Imprisonment of, and reasons for not. 


Davis 


placing upon trial, inquired into, 
3572, 
Report of Attorney-General regard- 
ing, referred to, 3576. 
Negotiations with, for restoration of 
peace discussed and correspondence 
regarding, 3461. 
Official acts of, in Virginia declared 
null and void, 3535, 
Picture of, opposite 3469. 
Reward offered for arrest of, 3505. 
Persons claiming, directed to file 
claims, 3551. 


Davison, H. P., of American Red Cross, 
referred to, 8500. 


Day, William R.; lawyer, diplomat; Sec- 
retary of State under President McKinley ; 
commisioner to conclude the peace treaty 
between the United States and Spain in 
1898; b. April 17, 1849, in Ravenna, Ohio; 
his father and his maternal grandfather 
and great-grandfather were eminent law- 
yers; he was educated in Ohio public 
schools and the University of Michigan ; 
began practice in Canton, Ohio, and was 
offered position of U. S. District Judge by 
President Harrison; personal friendship 
for Mr. McKinley drew him into politics ; 
and he was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of State under Secretary John Sherman, 
and upon the latter’s resignation Mr. Day 
succeeded to the cabinet position. War 
had been declared against Spain, and it was 
due to Secretary Day’s skill in diplomacy 
that the conflict was confined to the two 
nations directly concerned. When Spain 
asked peace terms Mr. Day signed the pro- 
tocol providing for a commission of five 
members to meet at Paris to conclude the 
final terms. He presided over the commis- 
sion, and signed a treaty of peace Dec. 10, 
1898, and upon his return to the United 
States, was appointed U. 8S. Circuit Judge 
of the Sixth Judicial Circuit, and in Febru- 
ary, 1903, became an associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Mr. Day married in 
Canton, Ohio, and had four sons, William 
L., Luther, Stephen and Rufus. 


Day, William R.: 
President of Spanish-American Peace 
Commission, 6322. 


Secretary of State, 6476. 


Dearborn, Henry (father of H. A. S. Dear- 


born), Secretary of War under President 
Jefferson; b. Hampton, N. H., Feb. 23, 
1751; received a public school education ; 
studied medicine ; began practicing in 1772; 
captain during the Revolutionary War; 
moved to Monmouth, Me., in June, 1784; 
elected brigadier-general of militia in 1787; 
and made major-general in 1789; appointed 
United States marshal for the district of 
Maine in 1789; elected a Representative 
from one of the Maine districts of Massa- 
chusetts to the 3d Congress as a Democrat, 
“and reelected to the 4th Congress, serving 
from Dec. 2, 17938, until March 3, 1797; 
appointed Secretary of War, and _ served 
from March 4, 1801, until March 7, 1809; 
appointed collector of the port of Boston 
by President Madison in 1809, which posi- 
tion he held until Jan. 27, 1812, when he 
was appolnted senior major-general in the 
United States Army; in command at the 
capture of York (now Toronto), April 27, 
1813; recalled from the frontier July 6, 
1813, and placed in command of the city 
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De Lesseps 


of New York; appointed minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Portugal by President onroe, 
and served from May 7, 1822, until June 
30, 1824, when, by ‘his own request, he was 
recalled ; returned to Roxbury, Mass., where 
he died June 6, 1829. 


De Camp, John, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 


Decatur, Stephen; naval officer; b. Sin- 


nepuxent, Md., January, 1779; entered navy 
1798; February, 1804, entered the harbor 
of Tripoli with a small party and burned 
the American frigate Philadelphia, which 
had been captured by Barbarian; for this 
act he was promoted to captain; active in 
War of 1812, as commander of United 
States and President ; commander of squad- 
ron sent to Mediterranean, 1815, and cap- 
tured two Algerine war vessels and dic- 
tated treaty of peace to Dey of Algiers; 
killed in a duel near Bladensburg, Md., 
March 22, 1820, by Commodore James Bar- 
ron, 


Decatur, Stephen: 
Captain in Navy, advancement of, to 
grade of, referred to, 362. 
‘Claims of, arising from recapture of 
the Philadelphia, 1025. 
Commander of the United States, 506. 


De Ford, Henry, referred to, 6730. 


De Haven, Lieut. Edwin J., expedition 
commanded by, in search of Sir John 


Franklin and companions, return of, 
2668. 


De Kalb, Baron Johann, claims of rep- 
resentatives of, for services rendered 
United States in Revolutionary War, 
1270. 


Delafield, Richard, member of board to 
examine quotas of States under call 
for troops, 3476. 


Delano, Columbus, Secretary of the Inte- > 
rior under President Grant; b. Shoreham, 
Vt., in 1809; moved to Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
in 1817; received an academic education; 
studied law, and in 1831 admitted to the 
bar; elected a Representative from Ohio to 
the 29th Congress as a Whig; defeated by 
two votes at the Whig state convention in 
1847 as a candidate for the nomination for 
governor; delegate to the Republican na- 
tional convention at Chicago which nomi- 
nated Lincoln and Hamlin; served as state 
commissary-general of Ohio in 1861; de- 
feated by two votes for the United States 
Senate in 1862; member of the state house 
of representatives in 1863; delegate to the 
Republican national convention at Balti- 
more which nominated Lincoln and John- 
son; elected to the 39th Congress as a 
Republican ; reelected to the 40th Congress ; 
George W. Morgan, Democrat, obtained the 
certificate of election, but was voted out of 
his seat June 3, 1868, and Mr. Delano 
recognized: appointed Secretary of the In- 
terior, Nov. 1, 1870, which position he held 
until Oct. 19, 1875, when he resigned. 


Delano, Commander F. H., messages 
‘to and from, 6765 et seqg., 6840 et seq. 
De Lanoy, William ©., appointed direc- 

tor, War Risk Insurance Bureau, 7979. 
Seiten elt Ferdinand, referred to, 


Delfosse 


Delfosse, M. Maurice, selection of, as 
commissioner on fisheries question 
with Great Britain referred to, 4438. 

De Long, George W., death of, in 

Jeannette expedition, 4726. 
Remains of, removed to United States, 
4834. 

De Martens,,M. F., arbitrator, in Vene- 

zuelan boundary dispute, 6338. 


Deming, Sylvester, treasurer, Panama 
Railroad Company, 7841. 


Denby, Charles: 


Member of Commission to Philippine : 


Islands, 6584. 
Minister to China, regulations for 
consular courts promulgated by, 


5388. 
Dennison, William, Governor of Ohio 
(1860-62), and postmaster-general under 


President Lincoln; b. Cincinnati,’ Nov. 23, 
1815. He was graduated from Miami Uni- 
versity in 1835, was admitted to the bar in 
1840, and settled at Columbus, Ohio, where 
after some years of legal practice, he be- 
came president of a bank and of a railroad, 
and was sent to the legislature in 1848-50. 
In 1856 he was a member of the Pittsburgh 
convention which organized the Republican 
party, and of that which met at Philadel- 
phia, June i7tl, and nominated J. C. Fré- 
mont. As governor in 1860-62 he was 
very active in supporting the war by rais- 
ing troops and supplies, as well as in pro- 
tecting the border; some of his measures 
at this time were thought to be at least 
extra-constitutional. It was through .Gov. 
Dennison’s efforts that West Virginia was 
saved to the Union. He assured the Union- 
ists of that state that if they would break 
off from old Virginia and adhere to the 
Union, the would send the necessary mili- 
tary force to protect them. When it became 
necessary to redeem this pledge, Gov. Den- 
nison sent Ohio militia, who, uniting with 
the loyal citizens, drove the Confederates 
out of West Virginia. When the general 
government was about to refund to Ohio 
money used for military purposes, the state 
auditor and the attorney-general decided 
that this money could not legally be used 
again for military purposes. Gov. Denni- 
son, therefore, through ‘his personal agents, 
caused it to be collected from the federal 
government, and used it for military pur- 
poses instead of turning it into the Ohio 
state treasury. It was again refunded to- 
Ohio, again collected by his ager and 
was thus used over and over again, so that 
he intercepted in all $1,077,600. It was a 
high-handed measure, but justifiable on the 
ground of public necessity. He presented 
satisfactory accounts, and vouchers to the 
legislature for every dollar, and no shadow 
was ever cast upon bim or his officers who 
disbursed it. In 1864 he presided over the 
national convention of his party at Balti- 
more, and was called into the cabinet by 
President Lincoln in October, 1864, as post- 
master-general. This post he held until 
July, 1866. He reappeared in the political 
field as a member of the national convention 
of 1880 and a candidate for United States 
Senator, but was not elected. He was a 
benefactor of Dennison University, founded 
in 1831 at Granville, Ohio. Gov. Dennison 
died June 15, 1882. 


Denniston, William H., act for relief 
of, vetoed, 4222. ; 
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Dent, Stanley Hubert, Jr.; b. Eufaula, 
Ala., Aug. 16, 1869; graduated from the 
Southern University, of Greensboro, Ala., 
with the degree of A. B., in 1886, and in 
1889 was graduated in law from’ the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; elected to the 61st Con- 
gress from Alabama, receiving 10,754 votes, 
none being cast against him, and re-elected 
to the 62d Congress without opposition; and 
later to the 63d and 64th Congresses, 


Depew, Chauncey Mitchell; b. Peekskill, 
Nes April 23, 1834; graduated from Yale 
College in 1856, and in 1887 received the 
degree of LL. D. from his alma mater; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1858, elected to the 
assembly in 1861 and 1862; in 1863 candi- 
date for secretary of state, and reversed 
the Democratic success of 1862, being elect- 
ed by 30,000 majority; in 1866 appointed 
attorney for the New York & Harlem Rail- 
road Company ; made general counsel of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company in 1875; president of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad in 


.1885; resigned in 1899 to become chairman 


of the boards of directors of the New York 
Central, the Lake Shore, the Michigan Cen- 
tral, and the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis. Railroad companies; elected to the 
United States Senate from New York in 
1899 ; re-elected 1905. 


De Poiery, Mr., captain by brevet, nom- 
ination of, and reasons therefor, 67. 


Deroux, Representative, of Panama, re- 
ferred to, 6834. ; 


Derrick, W. 8., Acting Secretary of 
State, 2613, 


Devol, C. A., director, Panama Rail- 
road Company, 7841. 


Dewey, George; Admiral of the Navy; b. 
Montpelier, Vt., Dec. 26, 1837; graduated 
Annapolis Naval Academy, 1858, and as- 
signed to Mediterranean squadron; served 
throughout Civil War in navy of lower Mis- 
sissippi River and Gulf of Mexico, and later 
with North Atlantic squadron ;. commander 
of Narragansett, 1870; had charge of Pacific 
pe and Secretary of Lighthouse Board, 
1872-82 ; captain-commander of the Dolphin, 
of White Squadron, 1884 ; commodore, 1896; 
assigned to Asiatic squadron, Nov. 30, 1897; 
April, 1898, following British declaration of 
neutrality, left port of Hong Kong, arriv- 
ing at Manila Bay April 30, with nine ves- 
sels and 1,694 men; May 1, destroyed the 
Spanish fleet of thirteen vessels and re- 
duced the five batteries defending the city; 
raised to rank of acting rear-admiral and 
received vote of thanks and sword; Con- 
gress, 1899, re-created rank of Admiral, and 
President McKinley appointed Dewey to the 
office previously held only by Farragut and 
Porter. Admiral Dewey died Jan. 16, 1917. 


Dewey, George: 
Attack of American land forces and 
capture of Manila assisted by 
squadron under, 6319. 


Thanks of President tendered, 
6568. 

Member of Philippine Commission, 
6584, 


Spanish fleet destroyed in Manila 
Bay by American squadron un- 
der, 6297, 6315. 

Appointed acting 
6297, 6568. 


rear-admiral, 


Dewey 


Sword to be presented to, 6302. 
Thanks of Congress to, 6298. 
Recommended, 6297. 
Reply of, 6302, 
Thanks of President 
6568. 
Referred to, 6297. 
Suggestions from, regarding force, 
ete., for Philippine Islands re- 
quested by President, 6580. 


Devens, Charles, Attorney-General under 
President Hayes; b. Charlestown, Middle- 
sex Co., Mass., April 4, 1820, the son of 
Charles and Mary Lithgow Devens, and 
grandson of Richard Devens, a _revolution- 
ary patriot. His maternal grandfather was 
Col. Arthur Lithgow, of Augusta, Me. 
Charles entered Harvard, from which he 
was graduated in 1838. He subsequently 
studied law in the Harvard Law_ School, 
and afterward with Hubbard & Watts of 
Boston. In 1841 he was admitted to the 
bar, and at once began the practice of his 
profession at Northfield, later removing to 
Greenfield. In 1848-49 he served as a 
member of the state senate, and from the 
latter year until 1853 as United States mar- 
shal for the district of Massachusetts. 
When the Civil War broke out he enlisted 
in the cause of the Union, and on April 19, 
1861, was unanimously elected major of the 
third battalion rifles—three full companies, 
with which he at once proceeded to the 
front. On July 26th of the same year, 
Major Devens was made colonel of the 
fifteenth regiment Massachusetts volunteers. 
He was brevetted brigadier-general during 
the siege of Yorktown, and took command 
of a brigade in Couch’s ‘division, fourth 
army corps. Gen. Devens was_ severely 
wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks, but 
would not leave the field until the fall of 
night terminated the hostilities for the day. 
At the battle of Antietam his borse was 
shot from under him, and for gallant con- 
duct while in command of a brigade at 
Fredericksburg he was complimented by the 
general commanding the division. At the 
request of Gen. Grant, Gen. Devens in April, 
1865, was commissioned major-general by 
brevet for gallantry and good conduct at 
the capture of Richmond. He was mustered 
out of service, at his own request, at Wash- 
ington, in June, 1866, after a brilliant mili- 
tary career of five years and three months. 
He was elected national commander of the 
G. A, to succeed Gen. Burnside, and 
has also served as commander of the Mili- 
tary Order Loyal Legion of Massachusetts, 
as well as of the military societies of the 
army of the Potomac and of the James, 
and of the sixth army corps. In 1867 Gov. 
Bullock appointed Gen. Devens one of the 
judges of. the superior court of Massachu- 
setts, and in 1873 Gov. Washburn made 
him one of the judges of the supreme court. 
On March 10, 1877, he became a member 
of President Hayes’s cabinet, taking the 
portfolio of Attorney-General. Upon. re- 
turning to Massachusetts, Gen. Devens was 
Pegppo nted to the supreme bench by Gov. 
ong. 


Dexter, John §&., district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 


Dexter, Samuel, Secretary of War under 


President John Adams; b. Massachusetts, 
May 14, 1761; graduated from Harvard 
College in 1781; studied law and admitted 
to the bar; member of the state house of 
representatives, 1788-1790, elected a Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts to the 3d 


tendered, 
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Congress as a Federalist; elected to the 
United States Senate, serving from Dec. 2, 
1799, until he resigned in June, 1800; ap- 
pointed Secretary of War, May 13, 1800, 
and Secretary of the Treasury, Dec. 31, 
1800; declined the mission to Spain of- 
fered him by President Madison; while on 
his way home with his family from Wash- 
ington, D. C., died at Athens, N. Y., May 3, 
1816; published The Progress of Science 
(a poem), 1780, also Speeches; and Political 
Papers, and several other political pam- 
phlets. 


Diaz, A. J., arrest and imprisonment of, 
by Cuban authorities, 5516. 


Diaz, Porfirio: 

French prisoners led to Mexico City 
by, illustration, opposite 4570. 

Meeting of, with President Taft, 7416. 

President of Mexico, installed as, 
4419, 6333. 

Revolts against rule of, discussed, 
7659, 


Dick, Charles; lawyer; b. Akron, Ohio, 
Nov. 3, 1858; served in the Eighth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry in Cuba in the war witl 
Spain ; represented the Nineteenth Ohio Dis 
trict in the 55th, 56th, 57th, and 58th Con- 
gresses; instrumental in securing the en- 
actment of the Dick Militia law, and rais- 
ing pay of army and navy; elected March 
2, 1904, United States Senator for the 
short and long terms from Ohio. 


Dickerson, Mahlon (brother of Philemon 
Dickerson), Secretary of the Navy under 
Presidents Jackson and Van Buren; born 
at Hanover, N. J., April 17, 1770; grad- 
uated from Princeton College in 1789; 
studied law and in 1773 was admitted to 
the bar; began the practice of his profes- 
sion at Philadelphia; quartermaster-general 
of Pennsylvania, 1805-1808; recorder of 
the city court of Philadelphia. 1808-1810; 
returned to New Jersey; member of the 
state house of representatives in 1814; 
governor of New Jersey, 1815-17; elected 
United States Senator from New Jersey as 
a State Rights Democrat; serving from 
December 1, 1817, to March 2, 1833; ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy June 30, 
1834, and reappointed by President Van 
Buren; United States district judge of the 
district of New Jersey; delegate to the 
state constitutional convention in 1844; 
president of the American ‘Institute, 1846- 
1848; died at his home in Succasunna, 
Morris County, N. J., Oct. 5, 1853. . 


Dickinson, Don. McDonald, Postmaster- 


general under President * Cleveland, born 
Jan. 17, 1846, at Port Ontario, Oswego 
Co., N. Y. His ancestors were among the 
early settlers of Massachusetts, and his 
father and grandfather natives of the state. 
The first of the family who came to Amer- 
ica was John Dickinson, a member of 
the Continental congress of 1774, president 
of the executive council, and one of the 
founders of Dickson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
to whom Jonathan Dickinson, chief justice 
of the province of Pennsylvania in 1719, 
was also related in the direct line. The 
father of Mr. Dickinson in 1820 explored 
the shores of lakes Erie, Huron and Michi- 
gan in a birch-bark canoe, and in 1848 re- 
moved to Michigan, settling in St. Clair 
county, where ‘his son received his primary 
education in the public schools, axil enter- 
ing the law department of the University 
of Michigan, was graduated before reach- 
ing his majority. The interval prior to 


Dickinson 


his admission to the bar he spent in study- 
ing the management of cases and the prac- 
tical application of the philosophy and 
logis of law. In 1867 he entered upon a 
successful and lucrative practice, being 
concerned in all of the leading cases un- 
‘der the bankruptcy act of that year.’ In 
1872 he entered political life, and in 1876, 
as chairman of the state democratic cen- 
tral committee, conducted the Tilden cam- 
paign, being brought into close relations 
with that statesman until his death. As 
Member of thé national democratic com- 
mittee in 1884-85, he enjoyed the full con- 
fidence and esteem of President Cleveland, 
who in 1888 called him to a seat in his 
cabinet, being the fourth representative of 
Michigan to be honored thus. 

Dickinson, Jacob McGavock, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Secretary of War in President 
Taft’s Cabinet; b. Jan. 30, 1851, Columbus, 
Miss.; gradhated from the University of 
Nashville; studied law at Columbia College, 
New York, in Paris, and at the University 
of Leipzig;. L.L. D., Columbia University 
of New York, University of Illinois and 
Yale; Assistant Attorney-General. of the 
United States from Feb. 13, 1895; to March 
8, 1897; in 1903 appeared as counsel for 
the United States before the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal in London; Assistant 
Professor of Latin in the University of 
Nashville; served several times by special 
appointment as judge on the Supreme Bench 
of Tennessee; was General Counsel of the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company at the 
time of appointment as Secretary of War. 


Dickson, James C., receiver of public 
moneys, nomination of, withdrawn 
and reasons therefor, 1040. 


Dickson, Walter, outrages committed 
on family of, in Palestine, 3015. 
Diehl, Commander S. W. B., messages 

to and from, 6765 et seq. 


Diekema, G. J., Representative, quoted, 
7167. 

Dies, Martin; b. in Jackson Parish, La., 
March 13, 1870; moved to Texas with his 
parents in 1876; elected county judge of 
Tyler County in 1894; district attorney of 
the first judicial district of Texas in 1898; 
elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
-gresses from Texas, 
Dillingham, William Paul; b. Waterbury, 
Vt., Dec. 12, 1843; admitted to the bar in 
1867 ; member of the Vermont house of rep- 
resentatives in 1876 and again in 1884; a 
state senator in 1878 and again in 1880; 
governor of Vermont from 1888 to 1890; 
Oct. 18, 1900, was elected United -States 
Senator from Vermont to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of Justic S. Morrill; 
Oct. 15, 1902, elected to succeed himself, 
and re-elected Oct. 21, 1908, for the term 
ending March 38, 1915. 

Dingle, W. B., arrest and maltreatment 


of, at Heidelberg, Baden, 2772. 


Dingley, Nelson, Jr. (1832-1899) ; states- 
man; b. Durham, Me.; for thirty years 
(1856-86) he was editor of the Lewiston 
Journal; sat in the State Legislature, 1862- 
73; and was speaker, 1863-64; governor of 
Maine, 1874-75; sat in Congress, 1881-99; 
framed the Dingley tariff bill of 1897. 

Dinsmore, Silas, commissioner to treat 


with Indians, 423. 
Dix, John Adams; soldier, statesman; b. 
Boscawen, N. H., July 24, 1798; joined the 
B-19 
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army in 1812 and served through the second 
war with Nngland; while serving in the 
army studied law, and in 1828 resigned his 
commission as captain and took up practice 
of law at Cooperstown, N. Y.; served as ad- 
jutant-general and secretary of state of New 
York; was elected to the state legislature 
and United States Senator; appointed Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Jan. 9, 1861; while 
in this position, with the Confederacy or- 
ganized and the authority of the Federal 
Government defied in the South, he sent to 
Lieutenant Caldwell in the revenue service 
at New Orleans the historic message: “If 
any one attempts to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag, shoot him on the spot”; organ- 
ized and sent into service during the Civil 
War seventeen regiments of militia; major- 
general of volunteers, June, 1861; as com- 
mander of the Seventh Army Corps he se- 
cured contral of the whole country between 
the Pamunkey and Rappahannock rivers, 
and cut off Gen. Lee’s communication with 
Richmond, and had the Confederate capital 
almost,at his mercy in June, 1863, when ‘he 
was ordered ro fall back to the defense of 
Washington; during tke draft riots in New 
York, in 1863, he was appointed commander 
of the Department of the Kast and succeed- 
ed in subduing the disorder and restoring 
business confidence; first president of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, 1863-68; 
served through the Civil War, and was 
appointed minister to France; and later 
was elected governor of New York, 1872; 
died New York City, April 21, 1879. 


Dix, John A.: 
Applications to go south across mil- 
itary lines to be made to, 3302. 
Authority given to, while command- 
ing at Baltimore, 3313, 
Commissioner to examine cases of 
State prisoners, 3310, 
Mentioned, 3279. 
~Prisoners of war released to report 
to, 3303. 


Dixon, Lincoln; b. Vernon, Jennings Co., 
Ind., Feb. 9, 1860; elected prosecuting at- 


“torney for the sixth judicial circuit of the 


state in 1884; re-elected in 1886, 1888, and 
1890; was elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Indiana. 


Doak, W. N., on wheat price committee, 
8348, 


Dobbin, James Cochrane, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Pierce; born at 
Fayetteville, N. C., in 1814; graduated 
from the University of North Carolina in 
1832; studied law, and admitted to the 
bar in 1825; began practicing at Fayette- 
ville; elected a Representative from North 
Carolina to the Twenty-ninth Congress as 
a Democrat; declined to be a candidate for 
re-election; member of the house of com- 
mons in 1848, 1850, and 1852, and in 1850 
was speaker; delegate to the national Dem- 
ocratic convention at Baltimore in 1852; 
Secretary of the Navy from March 7, 1853, - 
to March 6, 1857; died at Fayetteville, N. 


C., Aug. 4, 1857. 
Dodge, Cleveland H., mentioned, 8382. 


Dodge, Grenville M.; engineer, soldier; 
b. Danvers, Mass., April 12, 1831; received 
a liberal education and graduated at the 
military university, Norwich, Vt.; studied 
civil engineering; chief engineer of the 
Union Pacific, Railroad; entered the Union 
Army as a captain and left the service as 
a major-general; elected a Representative 
from Iowa to the 40th Congress as a Repub- 


‘ 


Dodge 


lican; located in New York City, but still 
retained residence in Iowa; president of 
Society of Army of Tennessee; president of 
New York commandery of Loyal Legion; 
president of commission to inquire into the 
management of the war with Spain; ex- 
tensively interested in western railroad 
building and management ; vice-president of 
the Grant Monument Association. 


Dodge Henry (father of Augustus C. 
Dodge); soldier and statesman; b. Vin- 
cennes, Ind., Oct. 12, 1782; received a 
limited education; emigrated to Missouri; 
served in the Black Hawk and other Indian 
wars; left the army as colonel of the First 
United States Dragoons, July, 1836; gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin from July 4, 1836, to 
1841; elected a delegate from Wisconsin to 
the 27th Congress as a Democrat; re-elected 
to the 28th Congress; again appointed gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, Feb. 6, 1846; elected 
United States Senator: from Wisconsin as a 
Democrat, and re-elected, serving from 
June 23, 1848, to March 3, 1857. 


Dodge, Henry, troops in Indian cam- 
paign under command of, 1332. 


Dodge, William E.; merchant; b. Hart- 
ford, Conn., Sept. 4, 1805 ; received a liberal 
education ; moved to New York in 1818; be- 
came a clerk in a store, and in 1826 com- 
menced business on his own account; estab- 
lished the house of Phelps, Dodge & Co., of 
which he was the head for forty years; 
delegate to the peace convention in 1861; 
claimed to have been elected a Representa- 
tive from New York to the 39th Congress 
(James Brooks having received the certifi- 
cate of election and taken his seat), and on 
April 6, 1866, the House decided that Mr. 
Dodge was entitled to the seat, serving from 
April 6, 1866, to March 3, 1867; died Feb. 
9, 1883, at New York City. 


Dodge, William E., member of Indian 
commission, 3977. 


Doherty, H. L., referred to, 7159, 7160. 


Dole, Sanford Ballard; judge of the su- 
preme court of Hawaii, head of the pro- 
visional government of Hawaii, and presi- 
dent of the republic of Hawaii from the 
overthrow of the kingdom till the annexa- 
tion of the islands to the United States; 
b. Hawaii, April 23, 1844, of American 
parents ; admitted to the bar in Boston, and 
returned to Hawaii; the provisional gov- 
ernment, of which he was the head, nego- 
tiated a treaty of annexation with the 
United States, but President Cleveland with- 
drew the treaty and requested President 
Dole to relinquish to the queen her author- 
ny in the islands; Dole refused and later 
(1898) visited the United States and Con- 
gress passed an act annexing the islands to 
the United States. 


Dole, Sanford B.: 

Member of commission to recommend 
legislation for Hawaiian Islands, 
6333. ; 

Minister of foreign affairs of provi- 
sional government of Hawaii, let- 
ter from, transmitted, 5906, 5907. 

Sovereignty of Hawaiian Islands 
transferred to United States by, 
6332. 

Dole, William P., treaty with Indians 

concluded by, 3393, 3394, 3395, 3400, 

3402, 3411, 3413. 


Dolliver, Jonathan Prentiss; »b. near 
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Drake 


Kingwood, Preston Co., Va., (now W. Va.), 
Feb. 6, 1858; graduated in 1875 from the 
West Virginia University ; was admitted to 
the bar in 1878; elected to the 51st Con- 
gress from Iowa; member of the House 
also in the 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, and 56th 
Congresses ; Aug. 23, 1900, appointed United 
States Senator to fill a vacancy; elected 
Jan. 21, 1902, to succeed himself; re-elect- 
ed, 1907, senator from Iowa; died in 1911, 
Dominguez, Ygnacio, Lieutenant, attack 


on, 7338, 7339. 


Donaldson, Edward, thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 


Donaldson, Joseph, Jr., treaty with Al- 
giers concluded by, 184. 


Donelson, Andrew J., minister to Ger- 
many, nomination of, 2455. 
Recall of, referred to, 2549. 


Doremus, Frank E.; b. Venango County, 
Pa., Aug. 31, 1865; served in the Legisla- 
ture of Michigan 1891-2; has been assistant 
corporation counsel and controller of the 
city of Detroit; elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Michigan. 


Dorn, Andrew J., commissioner for the 
United States, treaty made by, with 
the Senecas, August, 1854, 2829. 


Doty, James Duane; statesman; b. New 
York in 1799; received a common school 
education ; moved to Menasha, Wis. ; elected 
a delegate from Wisconsin to the 25th and 
26th Congresses; governor of Wisconsin 
1841-1844; elected a Representative from 
Wisconsin to the 31st Congress as a Demo- 
crat and to the 32d Congress as a Free-soil 
Democrat; appointed treasurer of Utah and 
governor of that Territory in 1864 by Presi- 
Ehger tien = died at Salt Lake City, June 


Doty, James D.: 

Mentioned, 3397. 

meped with Indians concluded by, 
Doughton, Robert L.; b. Laurel Springs, 


N. C., Nov. 7, 1863; educated in the public 
schools and at Laurel Springs High School; 
farmer, stock raiser, and banker; president 
of the Deposit and Savings Bank of North 
Wilkesboro, N. C.; elected to the state sen- 
ate from the thirty-fifth senatorial district 
November, 1908; elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from North Carolina. 


Douglas, James, governor of Vancou- 
ver Island, repayment of sum ad- 
vanced by, recommended, 3067. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold (1813-1861) ; 

politician; b. Brandon, Vt.; elected judge 

of the supreme court of Illinois, 1841 ; mem- 

ber of Congress from Illinois, 1843-47; 

United States Senator, 1847-61: author of 

the ‘‘Squatter_sovereignty’’ doctrine, and 

reported the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 1854; 

monte eee gy SLED cls in 1860 
ins neoln for the Presidency; h 

known as the “Little Giant’ 

Douglass, Frederick, recorder of deeds, 
District of Columbia, resignation of, 
referred to, 5116. ; 

Drago, Doctor, of Argentina. 
Drago Doctrine.) 


Drake, E. A., director, Panama Rail- 
road Company, 7841. 


(See 


Drake 


Drake, Thomas E., District of Colum- 
bia Insurance Superintendent re- 
ferred to, 7290. 


Dresel, Ellis Loring, allotment to, for 
mission to Germany, 8888. 


Drexel, Joseph W., chairman of execu- 
tive committee on pedestal of Statue 
eee a Enlightening the World, 
4982. 


Driggs, Edmund H., Representative, re- 
ferred to, 7241. 


Driscoll, Daniel A.; b. Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 6, 1875; elected to the 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from New York. 


Driscoll, Daniel A., Representative, re- 
ferred to, 7244 et seq. 


Drum, Richard C., Adjutant-General: 
Union and Confederate flags, return 
of, to respective States, recom- 
mended by, 5163. 
Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 


Drummond, Sir James E., chosen first 
secretary general of League of 
Nations, 8683. 


Duane, William J.; printer, editor, au- 
thor, lawyer; Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Jackson; b. 1780, in Clon- 
mel, Ireland; part of his boyhood was 
spent in India, but his father came to 
America in 1795, and edited a paper, the 
Aurora, published in Philadelphia; the son 
learned the printing trade and devoted some 
years to the business, and also studied 
law; admitted to the bar in 1815; he was 
deeply interested in education, and his legal 
ability won him fame and fortune; he was 
selected by Stephen Girard to draw the 
will by which that noted philanthropist 
bequeathed some $6,000,000 to educational 
and eleemosynary institutions in Philadel- 
phia; every effort was made by Girard’s 
relatives to break the will, but the terms 
were so explicit that not a flaw could be 
found in it; Mr. Duane’s wide reputation as 
a lawyer induced President Jackson to ap- 
point him in 1833 Secretary of the Treas. 
ury upon the refusal of Secretary McLane 
to remove the public deposits from the 
Bank of the United States upon the order 
of the President; Mr. Duane, after his ap- 
pointment, also refused to remove the de- 
posits, and Jackson removed him from the 
office and appointed Roger B. Taney, who 
acceeded to the President’s demands; Mr. 
Duane resumed the practice of law in Phil- 
adelphia, where he died Sept. 27, 1865; he 
ublished ‘‘Narrative and Correspondence 
Pancerning the Removal of the De osits,”’ 
; “The Law of Nations Investigated,’ 
1809; “Letters on Internal Improvements,” 
1 


Du Bois, James T., minister to Colombia, 
referred to, 7859 et seq. 


Duke, B. N. referred to, 7162. 

Duke, J. B., referred to, 7162. 

Dullye, Eugene, expulsion of, from 
Prussia, 3123. 


Dunbar, William, appointed to explore 
. Washita River, 387. 
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Dyer 


Dunhan, Aaron, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 


Dunlap. Robert P.; lawyer; b. Maine 
n 1789; graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1815; Studied law; began Eade 
ticing at Brunswick, Me.; member of the 
State house of representatives 1821-1823 
and of the State senate 1823-1832; presi- 
dent ee the State senate four years; an 
executive councilor in 18383; governor of 
Maine 1834-1888; elected a leetroschtatyee 
from Maine to the 28th Congress as a Demo- 
crat, and re-elected to the 29th Congress ; 
collector of customs at Portland, Me., 1848- 
ba Beene Pais pone of overseers of 

e Bowdoin College; died at Brunswick, 
Me., Oct. 20, 1859. r 


Dunlap, Robert P.: 

Correspondence regarding imprison- 
ment of Ebenezer 8. Greely, 1575, 
1622, ‘ 

Correspondence regarding northeast- 


ern boundary. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 


Du Pont, Henry Algernon; b. Eleuther- 


ean Mills, Newcastle Co., Del., July 30, 
1838; entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia in 1855, and 
United States Military Academy July 1, 
1856; commissioned second lieutenant, 
Engineers, 1861; first lieutenant, Artil- 
lery, 1861; served with honor through- 
out Civil War; twice brevetted for 
gallant and meritorious’ services, and 
awarded a medal by Congress; resigned 
from the army, 1875, and became presi- 
dent and general manager of the Wilming- 
ton and Northern Railroad Company; 
elected United States Senator June 13, 
1906, from Delaware to serve the _unex- 
an Pag ed of the term beginning March 


Dupont, Samuel F.: 
Mentioned, 3279. 


Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3265, 3271. 


Dupre, Henry G.; b. Opelousas, St. Lan- 
dry Parish, La., July 28, 1873; educated 
in the public schools at Opelousas and 
graduated in 1892 from the Tulane Uni- 


’ versity of Louisiana, at New Orleans, with 


the degree of bachelor of arts; subse- 
quently received the degree of bachelor of 
laws from the same institution; served as 
assistant city attorney of New Orleans 
from 1900 to 1910; elected to the House 
of Representatives of Louisiana; re-elected 
in 1904 and in 1908; elected speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Louisiana 
for .the session of 1908; elected to the 


Sixty-first Congress Nov. 1910, to fill 
the unexpired term occasioned by the 
death of the Hon. Samuel L. Gilmore; 


re-elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Cop- 
gresses. - 


Duque, B. G., of Panama, quoted, 6833. 


Dyer, Leonidas C.; b. Warren County, 
Mo., June 11, 1871; educated in the pub- 
lic schools, Central Wesleyan College, at 
Warrenton, Mo., and the law department 
of the Washington University, city of St. 
Louis; served as assistant circuit attor- 
ney of St. Louis; served in the Spanish 
War; elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Missouri. 


Eads 


Eads, James Buchanan; engineer; b. 
May 28, 1820, in Lawrenceburgh, Ind. ; be- 
come self-supporting at’an early age in St. 
“Louis, and during his spare time applied 
himself to the study of engineering and 
allied sciences without the aid of school or 
teacher; while clerk on a Mississippi River 
steamboat he inyented the diving-bell boat 
to recover eargoes from sunken vessels, 
and, later, a larger boat, to pump sand 
aud water from sunken yessels and raise 
the cargo intact. Tnoese inventions proved 
suecesstul and profitable and Mr. Eads in 
1845 established a glass factory in St. 
Louis, the first west of Ohio; in 1856 he 
proposed to Congress a plan to remove all 
snags, sunken hulks, wrecks and other 
obstructions from the western rivers; the 
measure passed the house but failed in the 
senate for want of time. At the outbreak 
of civil war he was engaged by President 
Lincoln to construct light draught gunboats 
to patrol western and southern rivers. In- 
side a hundred days he had built eight 
iron-clad steamboats carrying 107 large 
guns. These were the first iron-clads built 
in the United States, and were used in the 
capture of Fort Henry Feb. 6, 1862 (q. v.), 
more than a month before the Merrimac 
and Monitor were finished ; later constructed 
six turreted iron. vessels, in which 11-inch 
and 15-inch guns, worked by steam, were 
loaded and fired every forty-five seconds, 
on a different plan from those of Ericsson 
and Coles, constituting the first manipula. 
tion of heavy artillery by steam. Eads’ 
next important achievement was the design 
and construction, from 1867 to 1874, of the 


steel arch bridge over the Mississippi at ~ 


St. Louis, a marvel of engineering skill, 
In 1874 he began the work of deepening 
the mouth of the Mississippi by building 


parallel jetties out into the sea across the. 


bar of sediment that had been deposited by 
the spreading waters. This problem had 
baffled the skill of engineers for forty 
years; the price agreed upon was $5,250,- 
000, and to secure the first payment half 
the work had to be executed. President 
Grant (page 4362) and President Hayes 
(page 4524) made reports on the progress 
of the work which was completed in 1879; 
published a plan for a ship railway across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico, by 
which ships and their cargoes could be 
safely and inexpensively transported from 
ocean to ocean; engaged to devise improve- 
ments for St. John’s River, Florida; Sacra- 
mento River, California; the harbor of 
Toronto, Canada;; the port of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico; visited the great rivers and ca- 
nals of Europe, Asia and Africa; received 
degree of LL.D. from University. of Michi- 
gan; first American to_ receive the Albert 
Medal (British) ; died March 16,, 1887, in 
/ Nassau, Nv Pys 


Eads, James B.: . 

Grants to, for construction of jetties 
in Mississippi River, order regard- 
ing, 4282. 

Improvement of South Pass of Mis- 
sissippi River, under, discussed, 
4362, 4524. 

Eastman, Max, letter to, on suppres- 
sion of disloyal periodicals, 8358. 
Eaton, Dorman B., chairman Civil Ser- 

vice Commission, report of, discussed, 

4588, 

Eaton, John, publication of second edi- 
tion of Second Arctic Expedition sug- 

gested by, 4666. g 
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Edwards 


° 


Eaton, John Henry; Secretary of War 
under President Jackson; b. Tennessee in 
1800; received a liberal education ; studied 
law and admitted to the bar; practiced at 
Nashyille; elected United States Senator 
from Tennessee (in place of George W. 
Campbell, resigned), and unanimously re- 
elected, serving from Nov. 16. 1818, to 
March, 1829, when he resigned ;- appointed 
Secretary of War; resigned June 18. 1831; 
appointed governor of Florida 1834-1836; 
minister to Spain 1836-1840: died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 17, 1856. 


Eaton, John H., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 1271. 


Eaton, William: ; 
Correspondence regarding war with 
Tripoli transmitted, 379. 


Eckert, T. T., negotiations for, and cor- 
Tespondence regarding restoration of 
peace, 3461. 

Edgcomb, Willard W., freaty with 
Orange Free State concluded by, 
4116. 


Edison, 
5677. 


Edmunds, George F.; lawyer, President 
pro tem of Senate; b. Feb. 1, 1828, in 
Richmond, Vt.; received a public school 
education and the instruction of a private 
tutor; studied and practiced law; member 
of the State legislature of Vermont in 1854, 
1855, 1857, 1858, and 1859, serving three 
years as speaker; a member of the Staté 
senate, and its presiding officer pro tempore 
in 1861 and 1862; appointed to the United 
States Senate as a Republican to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Solomon 
Foot, and took his seat April 5, 1866; in 
the Senate he had charge of the tenure of 
office act, and was active in the impeach, 
ment proceedings against President Johnson ; 
he helped to secure the passage of the recon. 
struction measures; sided with Grant in his 
difficulties with Sumner, Schurz, and Trum- 
bull; member of the Electoral Commission 
in 1876-77; with Senator Thurman he 
pushed through the Pacific Railroads fund. 
ing act; was the sponsor in the Senate of 
the act for the suppression of polygamy in 
Utah; when Vice-President Arthur became 
President Senator Edmunds was elected 
President pro_tempore of the Senate; at the 
Republican National Conventions held in 
Chicago in 1880 he received 34 votes for 
the nomination for President of the United 
States, and four years: later received 93; 
elected by the legislature for the remainder 
of the term ending March 4, 1869; re- 
elected for the terms ending in 1875, 1881, 
1887, and 1893; resigned Nov. 1, 1891; 
member of the electoral commission of 
1876; after leaving the United States Sen- 
ate he moved to Philadelphia, Pa., where 
he engaged in the practice of law. 


Edward VII, king of Great Britain, 
“erpiie © in claim against Chile, 
417. d 


Edwards, Charles Gordon; b. Tattnall 
Co., Ga., July 2, 1878; educated at Gor- 
don Institute, Barnesville, Ga., Agricul- 
tural College, Lake City, Fla., and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, graduating B. L. from 
the latter 1898; moved to Savannah; Oct. 
11, 1906, elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Georgia. 


Thomas A., photograph of, 


Edwards 


Edwards, Clarence R., ‘director, Panama 
Railroad Company, 7841. 


Edwards, Ninian; lawyer, jurist; b. 
Montgomery Co., Md., March, 1775; 
moved to Kentucky and was twice elected 
to the legislature; later judge of the gen- 
eral ¢é¢ourt of Kentucky, of the circuit 
court, of the court of appeals, and=finally 
chief justice of the state, all beforé reach- 
ing his thirty-second year; appointed by 
President Madison to be governor of Ii- 
linois Territory in 1809, to which office 
he was three times reappointed; when 
Illinois was admitted to the Union, he 
was elected to the United States Senate, 
serving from 1818-24: elected governor 
in 1826, serving till 1831; died of cholera 
in Belleville, Ill., July 20, 1833. 
Edwards, Ninian: 

Minister to Mexico, examination ‘of, 

by committee referred to, 808. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 


589. 


Egan, Patrick, minister to Chile. (See 
Baltimore, The.) 


Ehrmann, Felix, Consul General at 
Panama, correspondence to and from, 
6747 et seq. 


Ekin, James A., member of commis- 
sion to try assassins of President 
Lincoln, ete., 3534. 


Elder, Samuel S., member of Gun Foun- 
dry Board, 4748. 


Elkins, Herbert, mentioned, 7339. 


Elkins, Stephen Benton; b. Perry Co., 
Ohio, Sept. 26, 1841; was admitted to the 
bar in 1 64, and went to New Mexico, and 
began the practice of law; was a member 
of the Territorial legislative assembly of 
New Mexico in 1864-65; elected to the 
43d and 44th Congresses; later moved to 
West Virginia and devoted himself to busi- 
ness affairs; appointed Secretary of War 
Dec. 17, 1891, in President Harrison's 
Cabinet ; in 1894 was elected to the United 
States Senate from West Virginia, and re- 
elected in 1901 and 1907. 


Ellerbe, James Edwin; ». near Marion, 
8S. C., Jan. 12, 1867; entered Wofford Col- 
lege, at Spartanburg, S. C., 1884, spend- 
ing three years; graduated, 1887; A. B.; 
elected to the state legislature; elected to 
the 59th, 60th, 61st and 62d Congresses 
from South Carolina without opposition. 

Ellery, Charles, lieutenant in Navy, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
1129. 

Ellicott, Andrew, United States ceom- 
missioner for running line between 
United States and Spanish possec- 
sions, 962. 

Ellis, Albert G., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2529, 

Ellis, Powhatan, Minister to Mexico: 
Mentioned, 1790. 

Nomination of, 1537. 

Ellsworth, Oliver (1745-1807) ; jurist and 

' statesman; b. Windsor, Conn. ; represented 

Connecticut in the United States Senate, 


1789-96; received 11 electoral votes for 
President in the third electoral college, 


in 
5 
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Eno 
1796 ; chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, 1796-1800; minister ex- 


traordinary to France, 1799. 


Ellsworth, Oliver, minister to France, 
nomination of, 274. 


Emerson, John B., petition of, regard- 
a ad of his invention referred to, 
2528. 


Emery, A. H., compensation to, for 
services in perfecting testing machine 
recommended, 4540. 

Emmons, G. T., reports on Alaskan In- 
dians, 7071. 


Emory, U. E., map of Texas compiled 
by, 2166. 


Emory, W. H., report on survey of 
boundary between Mexico and Unit- 
ed States transmitted, 2915. 


Emory, William H., commander of the 
Bear in Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, 4835. 


Endicott, Rear Admiral M. T., on Pan- 
ama Canal Commission and board of 
directors of Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, 7020, 7841. 


Endicott, William Crowninshield, Secre- 
tary of War under President Cleveland; 
born in Salem, Mass., Nov. 19, 1826. He 
was the son of William Putnam and Mary 
(Crowninshield) Endicott. He is descend- 
ed directly from Gov. John Endicott, who 
came to Salem in 1628, and on his mother’s 
<side is a grandson of the Hon. Jacob 
Crowninshield, who was a _ well-known 
member of congress in the early part of 
this century. Mr. Endicott was educated 
in Salem schools and in 1843 entered Har- 
vard, from which he was graduated in 
1847. Soon after graduating he_ studied 
law in the office of Nathaniel J. Lord, 
then the leading member of the Essex bar, 
and in the Harvard Law School ‘at Cam- 
bridges He was called to the bar in 1850, 
and began the practice of law in Salem in 
1851. He was a member of the Salem 
common’ council in 1852, and in 1853 he 


_entered into partnership with Jairus W. 


Perry (who is well known throughout the 
country as the author of “Perry and 
Trusts’) under the firm name of Perry & 
Endicott. From 1857 to 1864 he was so- 
licitor of the city of Salem. In 1884 he 
was the Democratic candidate for governor 
of Massachusetts, but was defeated. In 
1885 he became secretary of war, and held 
office to the end of Mr. Cleveland’s term. 
Mr. Endicott is president of the Peabod 
Academy of Science in Salem, which posi- 
tion he has held since 1868. and is a mem- 
ber of the corporation of H@rvard, 9nd 
one of the trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund. 


Endicott, William C., Secretary of War: 
Union and Confederate flags, return 
of, and Confederate flags, return of, 
to respective states recommended, 


5163, ’ 
Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 


Eno, Amos F., secretary of Arkansas, 
appointment of, revoked, 3377. 


. 


Ericsson 
Ericsson, John; engineer, inventor; b. 
Langbanshyttan, Sweden, July 31, 1803; 


appointed cadet in the Swedish corps of 
engineers, 1814, and rose to the rank of 
captain; early displayed precocious talent 
as an inventor; made many improvements 
in the. application of artificial draught to 
locomotives, and in 1829 built an engine 
which, in competition with Stephenson’s 
locomotive, ran a mile in 56 seconds, and 
inaugurated the era of rapid railway 
travel; English indifference to his inven- 
tions caused him to move to America in 
1839; here he applied the screw propeller 
principle to steamboats, and in 1843 to 
United States war ships; originated the 
range-finder; discarded the breaching for 
heavy guns, and placed the machinery of 
war vessels below the water line, and pro- 
tected it with coal bunkers; made the first 
practical application of twin screw pro- 
pellers; the success of his ironclad Mon 
itor in defeating the Merrimac at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., March 9, 1862, stayed 
the rising tide of Confederate success and 
compelled the reconstruction of the navies 
of the world; he devoted the last years of 
his life and extended a fortune in experi- 
menting on machines to utilize the heat of 
the sun to generate motive power; invent- 
ed a solar engine which he left as a legacy 
to future time when the coal mines shall 
cease to supply the world with a concen- 
trated form of fuel; died in New York 
City, March 8, 1889, and his remains were 
transferred with national honors to his 
native land and buried at his birthplace 


Ericsson, John: 

Memorial of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers relating to, 
transmitted, 5565. 

Restoration of remains of, to Sweden, 
discussed, 5547. 


Ernst, Colonel Oswald H., on Panama 
Canal Commission and board of diree- 
tors of Panama Railroad Company, 
7020, 7841. 


Erving, George W.: 

Instructions to, upon appointment as 
minister to Spain, in 1814, and 
during his mission to that court as 
United States plenipotentiary, 2210. 


Esch, John Jacob; b. Norwalk, Monroe 
Co., Wis., March 20, 1861, of German 
arents; in 1865 his parents moved to 
ilwaukee, and five years later to Sparta, 
Wis.; elected to the 56th, 57th, 58th, 
59th, 60th, 6lst, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Wisconsin. 


Espriella, Francisco V. de la, minister 
of foreign affairs of Panama, 6756. 


Espy, James P., meteorological report 
of, transmitted, 2777. 


Estacourt, James B. B., commissioner 
of Great Britain in northeastern 
boundary question, report of, 2023. 


Estopinal, Albert; b. in the parish of St. 


Bernard, La., Jan. 30, 1845; elected to the 
Louisiana house of representatives in 1876 
and 1878; elected to the state senate in 
1880, and served continuously in that body 
until 1900, when he was elected lieuten- 
ant-governor of the state and served four 
years in that position; served in the Con- 
federate army, surrendering to Gen. Can- 
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Everett 


by, at Meridian, Miss., in March, 1865; 
elected to the 60th Congress to fill a va- 
cancy, and succeeded to the 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Louisiana. 


Eustis, Abraham: 


Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Re- 
bellion, 2153. 
Troops under, in Seminole War, 1834. 


Eustis, William, Secretary of War under 
President Madison; born at Cambridge, 
Mass., June 10, 1753; graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1772; studied medicine, 
and served in the Revolutionary Army as 
surgeon; resumed his practice at Boston; 
elected a Representative to the Seventh 
Congress as a Democrat, and re-elected to 
the Eighth Congress ; Secretary of War from 
March 7, 1809, to Jan. 19, 1813; minister 
to the Netherlands Dec. 19, 1814, to May 
5, 1818; again elected to the Seventeenth 
Congress; elected governor of Massachu- 
setts in 1823, and served until his death, 
at Boston, Feb. 6, 1825. 


Evans, John: 
Geological survey of Oregon and 
Washington by, referred to, 3016. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
3393. 
United States Senator, 3573. 


Evans, Robley D., Rear Admiral: 
Mentioned, 6297. 
Representative of Navy Department 
to receive Prince Henry of Prussia, 
6704, 


Evarts, William Maxwell; lawyer; b. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1818; leading coun- 
sel employed to defend President /-John- 
son in his trial before the Senate, and was 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
1868-69; one of the three lawyers ap- 
pointed to defend the interests of the 
United States before the tribunal of arbi- 
tration at Geneva in 1871 to settle the 
Alabama claims; maintained the ~uncon- 
stitutionality of state laws taxing United 
States bonds and National Bank stock; 
one of the counsel to defend Henry Ward 
Beecher in 1875; delivered the oration at 
the opening of the Centennial Exposition 
in 1876; his orations also include eulogies 
of Chief Justice Chase, William H. Sew- 
ard, and Daniel Webster; Secretary of 
State under President Hayes in 1877-81; 
elected United States Senator from New 
York for term beginning March 4, 1885, 
and was twice re-elected; died New ' York 
City, Feb. 28, 1901. 


Evarts, William M.: 
Counsel for President Johnson in 
impeachment proceedings, 3924. 
Secretary of State, first proclamation 
as, convened Congress in extraor- 
dinary session to provide for sup- 
port of army, 4399, : 


Everett, Edward (1794-1865) ; statesman; 
b. Dorchester, Mass.; Eliot professor of 
Greek at Harvard College, 1815; editor 
of the North American Review, 1820-24; 
representative in Congress, 1825-85: gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, 1836-40; United 
States minister to Great Britain, 1841- 
45; president of Harvard, 1846-49; Secre- 
tary of State, 1852-53; United States Sen- 
ator, 1853-54; candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, as nominee of the Constitu- 


Everett 


tional Union party, in 1860, with John 
Bell, against Lincoln; his orations on 
Washington and on Gettysburg, delivered 
sorta’ are his best-known rhetorical 
works. 


Everett, Edward: 
Attitude of, on neutrality of Isthmus 
of Panama mentioned, 6813. 
Mentioned, 2082, 2169, 2910, 
Secretary of State, 2727. 
Ewing, Thomas (1789-1871) ; statesman ;, 


b. in West Liberty, Ohio Co., Va.; taken 
in childhood to Ohio, he studied and prac- 
tised law there with eminent success; 
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United States Senator, 1837-1847, 1850- 
51; Secretary of the Treasury, under Har- 
rison, 1841, but resigned because Tyler 
vetoed a national bank bill of which 
Ewing was part author; first secretary of 
the Interior, 1849-50; opposed Clay’s com- 
promise bill and the fugitive slave bill; 
and supported Lincoln’s war policy. 


Ewing, Thomas, Secretary of Treasury, 
mentioned, 2010. 


Ezeta, Carlos: 
Extradition proceedings in case of, 
transmitted, 5544, 5992. 


7 


Faben 


Faben, J. W., Dominican minister, men- 
tioned, 4017. 


Fairbanks, Charles Warren; lawyer, leg- 
fslator, and twenty-sixth Vice-President of 
the United States; b. Union Co., Ohio, 
1852; removed to Indianapolis, 1874, and 
admitted to the bar in that year; elected 
United States Senator. 1897, to_ succeed 
Daniel W. Voorhees, and re-elected, 1903; 
Joint High Commissioner at Quebec to ad- 
just Canadian difficulties, 1898: _ Vice- 
President of the United States under Roose- 
velt, 1905-1909. 


Fairchild, Charles Stebbins, Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Cleveland ; 
born in Cazenovia, N. Y., April 30, 1842. 
His father was Sidney T. Fairfield, for 
many years attorney for the New York 
Central R. R., and one of the leading men 
of central NewyYork. Young Fairchild 
studied at the common schools and at the 
Oneida Conference Seminary at Cazenovia, 
where he prepared for a university course. 


“and went to Harvard in 1859, graduating 


opened the lower 


in the class of 1863. He determined to 
follow the legal profession, entered the 
Harvard Law School, and completed the 
prescribed course in 1865, receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. He then re- 
moved to Albany, where he continued his 
legal studies, and in 1866 was admitted to 
the bar; April 1, 1887, President Cleve- 
land appointed him secretary of the treas- 
ury. He continued to fill that office until 
the close of Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
in March, 1889. 


Fairchild, Lucius: : 

Letter of, and memorial relative to 
Paris Exposition transmitted, 3668. 
Member of Cherokee Commission, 
5481, 

Fairfield, John, correspondence regard- 
ing northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 

Faris-El-Hakim, maltreatment of, in 
Egypt, and indemnity for, referred 
to, 3278. 

Farley, J. T., on Senate committee urg- 
ing seats in Congress for cabinet, 
7813. 

Farman, Mr., mentioned, 4564. 

Farnsworth, Hiram W., treaty with In- 
dians, concluded by, 3277, 3413. 


Farr, John R.; b. Scranton, Pa., July 18, 
1857; educated in public schools, School 
of the Lackawanna, Scranton, Pa., Phillips 


Academy, Andover, Mass., and Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa.; newsboy, printer, 
publisher, in the real estate business; 


served in the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives, 1891, 1893, 1895, 1897, 1899; 
speaker session of 1899; author of free 
school book and compulsory education 
laws; elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Pennsylvania. 


Farragut, David Glasgow; Admiral of the 
Navy; b. Campbells Station, near Knox- 
ville, Tenn., July 5, 1801; entered the 
navy as midshipman, 1810; promoted to 
commander in 1841; ordered to Vera 
Cruz in Mexican War too late for service; 
began operations, during Civil 
against New. Orleans, April 24, 1862; 
Mississippi and twice 
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ran the batteries at Vicksburg; July 16, 


1862, Congress created the rank of rear- 
admiral, and conferred it with thanks 
upon Farragut; Aug. 5, 1864, he passed 


the fortifications and floating batteries of 
Mobile Bay, and maintained a blockade of 
the citv till November: for this exploit he 
was presented by the citizens of New York 
with $50,000 to buy a home, and Congress 
ereated the higher rank of vice-admiral, 
and the President nominated Rear-Admiral 
Farragut for the osice; July 25, 1865, the 
exalted rank of admiral was established, 
and the Senate confirmed Farragut there- 


in; in command on James River at fall 
of Richmond: died in Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 14, 1870, and buried in Woodlawn 


Cemetery, New York. 
Farragut, David G.: 
Thanks of Congress to, recommend- 
ed, 3276. 
Thanks of President tendered, 3440. 


Farwell, John V., member of Indian 
commission, 3977. 

Fauchet, Mr., attempted seizure of, by 
commander of the Africa, 3344. 


Faure, President, death of, 6367. 
Fay, Theodore S., mentioned, 2205. 


Fergusson, Harvey B.; b. Sept. 9, 1848, 
in Pickens County, Ala. : educated at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, graduating with 
the degree of M. A. in 1874; and . the 
law department in 1875; practiced law in 
Wheeling, W.. Va., from 1876 to 1882; re- 
moved in 1882 to New Mexico; residing 
at Albuquerque; delegate in the 55th Con- 
gress; member of the Democratic national 
committee from 1896 to 1904; elected as 
Representative in Congress from New 
Mexico at the first state election on Nov. 
7, 1911, and again to the 63d and 64th 
Congresses. 


Ferris, Scott; b. Nov. 7, 1877, Neosho, 


Newton Co., Mo.; graduated from Kansas 
City School of Law. 1901; elected to the 
legislature of Oklahoma in 1904, repre- 
senting the twenty-second district: elected 
to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Oklahoma. 


Ferry, Neal J., appointed on Coal Com- 
mission, 8856. 


Ferry, Thomas W.; lumberman, legisla- 
tor; b. June 1, 1827, in Mackinac, Mich. ; 
received a public school education; engaged 
in lumber business with his father, and 
brothers at Grand Haven; member of the 
house of representatives of Michigan, 1850; 
State senate, 1856; vice-president for Mich- 
_igan in the Chicago Republican Conyention, 
1860; appointed 1864 to represent Michigan 
on tue board of managers of the Gettys- 
burg Soldiers’ National Cemetery, and re- 
appointed 1867; elected to 39th, 40th, and 
41st Congresses, and reelected to the 42d 
Congress, but did not take his seat, having 
been elected to the United States Senate 
to succeed Jacob M. Howard, Republican; 
took his seat in the Senate March 4, 1871; 
chosen President pro tempore March 9 and 
19, and again Dec. 20, 1875, and by the 
death of Vice-President Wilson became act- 
ing Vice-President, serving as such until 
March 4, 1877; actually President from 12 
o’clock noon Sunday, March 4, 1877, till 
the same hour next day, when President 
Hayes was inaugurated; represented Presi- 
dent Grant at the opening of the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, July 4, 1876; 
reelected a Senator Jan. 17, 1877; re., 


Ferry 


eiected President pro tempore of the § 
March 5, 1877, Feb. 26. 1878, Apr 17, 
1840, and March 8, 1879; died in 1896. ° 
Fessenden, William Pitt (1806-1869); 
statesman; b. at Boscawen, N. H.; began 
the practice of law at Portland, Me., about 
1828; member of Congress, 1854; United 
States Senator from Maine, 1854-64, and 
1865-69; Secretary of the Treasury, 1864- 
65, during one of the gloomiest timancial 
periods in the history of the United 
States; when gold was at 280, and paper 
at 34 cents on the dollar, Fessenden issued 
the “‘seven-thirties,”’ and gold fell to 199. 
He was one of the seven Republican Sen- 
ators who voted “not guilty” in the John- 
s0n impeachment proceedings. 


Field, Cyrus W., gold medal presented 
to, 3901. 


Field, Stephen J., associate justice Su- 
preme Court, assault upon by David 
S. Terry, 5477. 


Fields, William Jason; b. Willard, Car- 
ter Co., Ky., Dec. 29, 1874; educated in 
the common schools of Carter ‘Co., and at 
Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky.; 
married Oct. 28. 1893, to Miss Dora Me- 
David, of Rosedale, Ky.; to them has been 
born five sons; elected to the 62d, 68d and 
64th Congresses from Kentucky. 


Fillmore, Millard, biography of, 2599. 


Finley, David Edward; lawyer; b. Feb. 
28, 1861; member of the house of repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina in 1890-91, 
and of the State Senate 1892-1896 ; elected 
to the 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 638d and 64th Congresses from South 
Carolina. 


Fish, Hamilton; soldier, lawyer; b. Aug. 
3, 1808, New York City; elected to State 
legislature in 1837; member of Congress, 
1843-45; sent to the state senate in 1847, 
to fill a vacancy; governor of New York, 
1848-50: United States Senator from New 
York, 1851-57; became Secretary of State 
under President Grant in 1869; died Gar- 
rison, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1893. 


Fish, Hamilton, Secretary of State, 
3967. 


Attitude of, on neutrality of Isthmus 


of Panama, mentioned, 6813. 
Member of commission to settle ques- 
tions with Great Britain, 4075. 
Report of, on commercial relations 
with Spanish-American States, 

4024. 


_Fishbourn, Benjamin, naval officer at 
Savannah, Ga., reasons for nominat- 
ing, 50. 

Fisher, Harriet M., letter of Richard M. 
Boynton and, to Secretary of Navy 
transmitted, 3669. 


Fisher, Walter L.; lawyer; Secretary of 
the Interior under President Taft;_ b. 
July 4, 1862, in Wheeling, W. Va. ; studied 
at Marietta (Ohio) and Hanover (Indiana) 
colleges; graduated from the latter, of 
which his father was president for thirty 
ears; admitted to the bar in 1888, and 
hewn practice in Chicago; was special 
counsel to_the ie} of Chicago; president 
Municipal Voters’ League and Conservation 
League; vice-president National Municipal 
Leagve and National Conservation Associa- 


tion. 
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Fisher, Walter L.: 
On commission to investigate inter- 
state commerce legislation, 7552. 
Secretary of Interior, letter on Alas- 
kan land reservation, request for 
return of, 7615. 
Fitzgerald, John Joseph; b. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 10, 1872;.studied law at the 
New York Law School; admitted to the 
bar at the age of 21; elected to the 56th, 


Sd7th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from New York. 


Fitzgerald, John J., Representative, re- 
ferred to, 7244 et seq. 

Fitz, Gideon, surveyor-general, removal 
of, from office, discussed, 1351. 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2762. 

Fitzsimons, Thomas; b. Belfast, Ireland, 


, in 1#41; emigrated to the United States and 


entered a countinghouse at Philadelphia ag 
clerk ; commanded a company of volunteer 
home guard during the Revolutionary war; 
several years a member of the State house 
of representatives; delegate from Penn- 
sylvania to the Continental Congress in 
1782-1783, and to the United States consti- 
tutional convention in 1787; elected a Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania to the ist 
Congress ; re-elected to the 2d and 8d Con- 
gresses, and served until March, 1795; held 
several local offices; died at Philadelphia in 
August, 1811. 


Fitzsimons, Thomas, commissioner of 
United States under treaty with 
Great Britain, 188. 


Fleming, Charles, lieutenant in Navy, 
court of inquiry in ease of, referred 
~ to, 3275. 


Fletcher, Admiral Frank F., praised, 
7951. 

Fletcher, Duncan Upshaw; b. Sumter Co., 
Ga., Jan. 6, 1859; practiced law in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., sinee July, 1881; member 
of the legislature in 1893; mayor of 
Jacksonville, Fla., 1893-1895 and 1901- 
1903; nominated for United States Sena- 
tor in primary election June 16, 1908, 
and elected by the legislature next con- 
vening, to represent Florida in the Senate 
for the term ending March 3, 1915. 

Flood, Henry Delaware; lawyer; edu- 
cated at Washington and Lee Univ. and 
Uniy. of Virginia; served in both branches 
of the general assembly of Virginia; was 
attorney for the Commonwealth for 2e 
pomattox Co.; elected to the 57th, 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 638d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Virginia. : 


Floyd, John Buchanan; soldier, states- 
Va., June 1, 1807; 


man; b. Blacksburg, 
served in Virginia legislatures, 1847-49; 
governor of Virginia, 1849-52; Secretary 


of War under President Buchanan, and 
was one of the first to join the rebellion, 
in which he took a leading part as briga- 
dier-general; died Abingdon, Va., Aug. 26, 
1863. 


Floyd, John B.: 
Letter of, regarding appointment of 
A. W. Reynolds, 2996. 
Secretary of War, appointment and 
resignation of, discussed, 3190. 


Foch 


Foch, F., 
forces, referred to, 8613, 


Focht, Benjamin K.; b. New Bloomfield, 
. Pa., March 12, 1863; educated at Buck- 
nell University, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and Susquehanna University ; editor 
and proprietor of the Saturday News, pub- 
lished at Lewisburg, since 18 years of age; 
served three terms in the Pennsylvania 
assembly and four years in the State 
senate; author of the ballot law in Penn- 
sylvania, and other important legislation ; 
engaged in railroad and industrial opera- 
tions, with headquarters in Philadelphia 
and Washington; elected to the 60th, 61st, 
62d and 64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 
Folger, Charles J.; lawyer, jurist; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under President Ar. 
thur; b. April 16, 1818, in Nantucket, 
Mass. ; removed when a boy to Geneva, N. 
Y.; graduated Hobart College, studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1839; gave 
evidence of judicial ability while serving 
as a justice of the peace in Geneva; in 
1844 appointed Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Ontario County, later Master 
in Chancery until the Chancery Court was 
abolished in 1846; County Judge of Ontario 
County 1851 to 1855; was a Silas Wright 
Democrat and a Barn Burner, but when 
the Republican party was formed he be- 
came active in its work and was elected 
to the State Senate in 1861, serving eight 
years, most of the time leader of his party ; 
member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1867; was a bitter opponent of 
Governor Reuben BH. Fenton; became promi- 
nent in the contest between the Gould and 
Vanderbilt interests for control of the Brie 
Railroad; in the Senate he was the author 
of the famous protective labor bill, which 
guaranteed freedom of action to labor men; 
appointed Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at New York by President Grant; 
in 1870 was elected an Associate Justice 
of the Court of Appeals, and in 1880 became 
Chief Justice; in 1881 appointed by Presi- 
dent Arthur to be Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; he was nominated for Governor of 
New York by the Republicans and defeated 
by Grover Cleveland; died Sept. 4, 1884. 


Folger, Charles J., Secretary of Treas- 
ury, death of, announced and honors 
to be paid memory of, 4821. 

Fonseca, Manuel D., President of Bra- 
zil, mentioned, 5617. 

Foote, Andrew H.: 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3283. 

_ Thanks of President tendered, 3305. 

ey Henry, railroad concession to, 


Fordney, Joseph Warren; b. Blackford 
Co., Ind., Nov. 5, 1853; located in Saginaw 
in 1869; was vice-president of the Saginaw 
and re-elected in 1897; elected to the 56th, 
Board of Trade; elected alderman in 1895, 
57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Michigan. 


Forsyth, John; lawyer; b. Fredericks- 
burg, Va., Oct. 22, 1780; he was attorney- 
general of the State, and a representative 
in Congress from Georgia, 1813-18 and 
1823-27 ; United States Senator from Geor- 
gia, 1818-19, and for the term 1829-37; 
Heh ane of Georgia in 1827, 1828 and 
829; minister to Spain, 1819-22; and was 
Secretary of State under President Jack- 
Eee i died in Washington City, October 21, 
. 4 
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commander-in-chief Allied 


Foster 


Forsyth, John, Secretary of State: 
Correspondence regarding— : 
Canadian outrages, 1618. 


Claims against France, (See 
France, claims against.) 
Northeastern boundary. (See 


Northeastern Boundary.) 
Letter of, regarding treaty with 
France, 1345. 


Outrages perpetrated by Canadians 
against the United States, Corre- 
spondence of, concerning, 1618. 


Fort, Governor G. F. (N. J.), inaugural 
address quoted, 7135. 


Forward, Oliver, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 940. 


Forward, Walter; lawyer, jurist; b. Con- 
necticut, in 1786; elected to Congress from 
Pennsylvania, where he _ continued till 
1825; appointed first comptroller of the 
treasury, 1841, holding this position until 
appointed by President Tyler, Secretary of 
the Treasury; many years presiding judge 
of the district court of Allegheny Co., 
Pa.; died Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 24, 1852. 


Forward, Walter, Secretary of Treasury, 
Tesignation of, mentioned, 2087. 


Foss, George Edmund; b. Berkshire, 
Franklin Co.,. Vt., July 2, 1863; graduated 
from Harvard College in 1885; admitted to 
the bar and began the practice of law in 
Chicago; elected to the 54th, 55th, 56th, 
57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 64th 
Congresses from Illinois. 


Foster, Charles; merchant; Secretary of 


the Treasury under President Benjamin 
Harrison; b. April 12, 1828, near Tiffin, 
Ohio; began to attend the public schools 
at the age of four years, and at twelve 
entered the Norwalk (Ohio) Academy ; sick- 
ness in the family prevented his completion 
of the course of study and at nineteen he 
took entire charge of his father’s store; ex- 
tended liberal credit to families of soldiers 
in the civil war and was active in secur- 
ing enlistments; the Foster mercantile 
business continued to expand under his 
direction for more than half a century; he 
was an ardent Republican, and in 187@ 
was elected to Congress by a majority of 
726 in a district which had _ previously 
been Democratic by 1,800, and which at 
the same election gave a majority for the 
Democratic State ticket; he proved to be 
an able and industrious legislator and was 
reelected in 1872, 1874 and 1876; elected 
Governor of Ohio in 1879 after an exciting 
canvass in which he was dubbed ‘‘Calico 
Charlie’? on account of his having been in 
the drygoods business ; the idea was utilized 
as a feature of the campaign and calico 
became the keynote m the decorations; 
bands and marching clubs were uniformed 
in calico and whole towns were decorated 
with it; calico neckties became the rage,. 
and newspapers were printed upon calico 
instead of paper; he was reelected two 
years later by an increased majority; de 
feated for Senator in 1890, and also for. 
Congress; appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury by Presidest Harrison in 1891; he 
adjusted the _ fifty-million-four-and-a-half- 
per cent. loan by continuing $25,364,500 at 
two per cent. interest and redeemed the re- 
mainder, 


Foster 


Foster, Charles, member of Sioux Com- 
mission, 5480, 


Foster, C. W., member of board to ex- 
amine quotas of States under call 
for troops, 3476. 


Foster, George E., member of reciprocal 
trade conference between ~ United 
States and Canada, 5675. 


Foster, John Watson; lawyer, diplomat; 
b. Petersburg, Ind., March 2, 1836; served 
throughout the Civil War, rising to the 
rank of colonel and brevet brigadier-gen- 
eral; appointed minister to Mexico in 
1873; transferred to St. Petersburg in 
1880, and in 1883 appointed minister. to 
Spain; served as Secretary of State in 
President Benjamin MHarrison’s Cabinet, 
1892-96. 


Foster, John W.: 
Counsel for United States in Bering 
Sea question, 5748. ; 
Member of reciprocal trade confer- 
ence between United States and 
Canada, 5675. 
Secretary of State, 5724, 
Treaty for annexation of Hawaiian 
Island signed by, 5783. 


Foster, Martin D.; b. near West Salem, 
Edwards, Co., Ill., Sept. 3, 1861; began 
the study of medicine in the Eclectic Med- 
{cal Institute at Cincinnati, Ohio, graduat- 
ing in 1882, also graduating from the 
Hahnemann Medical College at Chicago, 
Ill, in 1894, and began the practice of 
medicine in Olney, IJl., in 1882; was 
member of the Board of United States Ex- 
amining Surgeons from 1885 to 1889, and 
from 1893 to 1897; elected to the 60th, 
61st, 62d, 68d and 64th Congresses from 
Illinois. 


Foster, Robert S., member of court to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, 
ete., 3534. 


Foster, Stephen C., correspondence re- 
garding northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 


Foulke, William Dudley, 
7352. 
Fox, Henry S., correspondence regard- 
ing— 
uerehansietn boundary. (See North- 
eastern Boundary.) 
Outrages committed by Canadians on 
American frontiers, 1618. 


Francis, David R.; merchant; Secretary 
of the Interior under President Cleveland ; 
b. Oct. 1, 1850, in Richmond, Ky.; edu- 
cated at Richmond Academy and Washing- 
ton University at St. Louis; began com- 
mercial life in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in St. Louis and in 1877 established a 
commission business and engaged in the ex- 
ortation of grain; President of the St. 
ouis Merchants’ Exchange in 1884; elected 
Mayor of St. Louis in 1885, and Governor of 
Missouri in 1888; in 1896 President Cleve- 
land appointed him Secretary of the Inte- 
rior; for the purpose of taking practical 
eharge of the Louisiana Purchase HPxposi- 
tion, held in St. Louis in 1904, Mr. Francis 
| was made president of a company having 


. 


referred to, 
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twenty-four standing committees; the State 
of Missouri appropriated $1,000,000 for 
a State exhibit, the city of St. Louis $5,- 
000,000, the federal government $5,000,- 
000, and by private subscription another 
$5,000,000 was raised; to the management 
of this vast enterprise Mr. Francis devoted 
his time and energy without compensation. 


Francis, John Brown; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 31, 1794; on the death of his 
father he was reared by Nicholas Brown, of 
Providence, R. I., receiving a classical edu- 
cation and graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1808; attended the Litchfield Law 
School; never practiced; became interested 
in agricultural pursuits; secretary of the 
State Agricultural Society ; a representative 
from Warwick in the State legislature in 
1824, 1826-1828 and 18382; elected gov- 
ernor in 1832 as a Jackson and Antimasonic 
candidate, serving until 1838; State senator 
in 1843; chancellor of Brown University 
1841-1854; elected United States Senator 
(vice William Sprague, resigned), as a Law 
and Order candidate, serving from Feb. 7, 


"1844, to March 3, 1845; again State sena- 


tor in 1847, 1849 and 1852-1854; died at 
Warwick, R. I., Aug. 9, 1864. 


Francis, John B., correspondence re- 
garding Dorr’s Rebellion, 2141. 


Francis, William B.; b. Updegraff, Jef- 
ferson County, Ohio, of German and Irish 
parentage; admitted to practice law in 
1889; practiced in all State and Federal 
courts; delegate to the Democratic national 
convention at St. Louis in 1904; elected 
A ae 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
io. 


Frankel, Lee K., immigration service 
investigated by, 6788. 


Frankfurter, Felix, secretary, 
mediation board, 8359. 


Franklin, Benjamin; author, 
philosopher; b. Boston, Mass., 
1706; published ‘Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 
1732-37, and later established a mnews- 
paper, and after that’ a magazine; he was 
the father and patron of the American 
Philosophical Society ; postmaster of Phila- 
delphia, and Postmaster-General for the 
Colonies; for his scientific investigations 
into the nature of lightning he was elected 
F. R. S. in 1775; was active in founding 
what later became the University of Penn- 
sylvania; as early as 1754 he proposed a 
scheme of union for the. thirteen colonies 
under a central government; served the 
American colonies as commissioner to Eng- 
land, where he secured the repeal of the 
stamp act, and did much to avert the 
revolution, but when his efforts at con- 
ciliation failed, became one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, 
which he helped draft; acted as a diplom- 
atic agent of the United States at Paris 
during Revolution; delegate in 1787 to 
the convention which drew up the United 
States Constitution; president of the Su- 
preme Council of Pennsylvania (in effect 
governor of the State) 1785-88; died at 
Philadelphia, April 17, 1790. 


Franklin, Benjamin: 

At French court, 
posite 98, 

Letter from President and decree of 
National Assembly of France on 
death of, 87. 

Referred to, 8695, 


labor 


printer, 


illustration, op- 


Jans; 17, 


Franklin 


Franklin, Samuel R., president of In- 
ternational Marine Conference at 
Washington, 5493. ~ 

Franklin, Sir John, expedition in search 

of missing ships under command of: 
Recommended, 2563. 
Referred to, 2624, 
Return of, under De Haven, 2668. 
Token of thankfulness offered Amer- 
ican officers in, by Great Britain, 
2897. 


Frear, Walter F., member of commis- 
sion to recommend legislation for 
Hawaiian Islands, 6333. 

Frear, William H., claim of, against 
France, 5198, 

Frederick III., Emperor of Germany, 
death of,.referred to, 5367. 

Frederick, Empress Dowager, of Ger- 
many, death of, referred to, 6680. 

Frederick the Great, statue of, 
sented to United States, 7669. 


Freeman, John R., Panama Canal locks 
examined by, 7101, 7280. 


Freeman, Mr., exploration of Red 
River by, discussed, 396. 


pre- 


Frelinghuysen, Frederick Theodore; law- 
yer; b. Millstone, N.. J., Aug. 4, 1817; 
graduated Rutgers College, and admitted 
to the bar in 1839; appointed attorney- 
general of New Jersey, 1861 and 1866; 
United States Senator, 1866-69, and 
elected for full term beginning 1871; took 
prominent part in proceedings to impeach 
Andrew Johnson, and was selected to reply 
to the last annual message sent by the 
latter to Congress (p. 8870) ; retused Pres- 
ident Grant’s appointment as minister to 
England in 1870; appointed Secretary cof 
State by President Arthur, 1881; died New- 
ark, N. J.. May 20, 1885. 


Frelinghuysen, Frederick T., Secretary 
of State, 4710. 


Frémont, John Charles; soldier, explorer ; 
b. Savannah, Ga., Jan. 21, 1813; graduate 
Charleston (S. C.) College; became lieuten- 
ant of engiaeers in the War Department 
and conducted government explorations In 
the Rocky Mountains and California; in 
1845, while heading an exploration expedi- 
tion to the Pacific slope, he encountered 
the Mexican general, De Castro, who was 
roceeding to expel the American settlers 
rom California; the settlers joined Fré- 
mont’s forces, overcame the Mexicans, and 
declared themselves independent, with Fré- 
mont as governor; he joined with the naval 
forces of Commodore Stockton, who had 
been sent to conquer California; one of the 
first Senators from California, 1849-51; 
first Republican candidate for President, 
unsuccessfully opposing James Buchanan; 
surveyed a travel route from the Missis- 
sippi to San Francisco; appointed major- 
general of volunteers, May 14, 1861; 
Served in Missouri and the Shenandoah 
Valley and resigned 1864; retired 1890, 
and died July 13, 1890. 


Frémont, John C,: , 
Assigned to command of Mountain 
| 
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Funston 


Department, 3312. 
Court-martial in ease of, 2430. 
Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5541. 
In the Rockies, illustration opposite 
2027. ' 
Mountain howitzer taken by, on Ore- 
gon expedition referred to, 2127. 
Publie accounts of, referred to, 2918. 


French, Jacob F., bill to pension, re- 
turned, 6944. 
Friedmann, Dr. F. F., report on alleged 
eure for tuberculosis by, 7839. 
Fromentin, Eligius; jurist; b. France; re- 
ceived a classical education; studied law; 
admitted to the bar and practiced at New 
Orleans; United States Senator from Louisi- 
ana from May 24, 1813, to March 3, 1819; 
appointed judge of the criminal court at 
New Orleans in 1821; appointed United 
States district judge for the district of 
Florida in January, 1822, but soon resigned 
and resumed the practice of law at New 
Orleans; his wife died of yellow fever and 
he also died within twenty-four hours at 
New Orleans, Oct. 6. 1822. 


Fromentin, HEligius, misunderstanding 
of, with, Andrew Jackson, 682. 

Fruchier, John, impressed into military 
service of France, case of, 5199. 


Fryatt, Captain, execution of, referred 
to, 8196. : 


Frye, William Pierce; b. Lewiston, Me., 
Sept. 2, 1831; graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege; studied and practiced law; was 
@ member of the state legislature in 
1861, 1862 and 1867; mayor of the city of 
Lewiston in 1866-67; was attorney-general 
of the State of Maine in 1867, 1868 and 
1869; received the degree of LL.D. from 
Bates College in July, 1881, and the same 
degree from Bowdoin College in 1889; 
representative in the 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 
46th and 47th Congresses; was elected 
March 15, 1881, to the United States Sen- 
ate from Maine to succeed James G. Blaine ; 
appointed Secretary of State, March 18, 
1881; was reelected in 1883, 1888, 1895, 
1901. and again in 1907; was a member 
of the commission which met in Paris, 
September, 1898, to adjust terms of peace 
between the United States and Spain. 


Frye, William P., member of Spanish- 
American Peace Commission, 6322. 


Fuller, Charles E.; b. near Belvidere, Ill. ; 
admitted to the bar of Illinois in 1870; 
served five terms in State legislature; 
raised a regiment for the Spanish-American 
War in 1898, and was commissioned colo- 
nel by Governor Tanner, but the regiment 
was never called into service; elected to 
the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 64th 
Congresses from Illinois. 
Fuller, Melville W., arbitrator in Ven- 
ezuelan boundary dispute, 6338. 
Member of Court of Arbitration, 
appointed, 6432. 
Funk, Eugene E., on wheat price com- 
mittee, 8348, 
Funston, Frederick, General, conferee 


respecting withdrawal of United 
States troops from Mexico, 8134. 


Gadsden 


Gadsden, James; soldier, diplomat; b. 
Charleston, S. C., May 15, 1788; appointed 
{nspector-general of the army in 1820, with 
rank of colonel; minister to Mexico in 
1853, and negotiated for the purchase of 
the strip of country just north of Mexico 
and now forming part of Arizona and New 
Mexico for $10,000,000; died Charleston, 8. 
C., Dec. 26, 1858. 
Gadsden, James: 

Mentioned, 2770. 

Rejection of nomination of, as colo- 

nel discussed, 695, 702. 


Gage, Lyman J.; banker; Secretary of 
the Treasury under Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt; b. June 28, 1836, in De 
auyter, N. Y.; educated in Rome AN. Y.) 
Academy, and began life as a postal clerk ; 
went to Chicago in 1855 and became a bank 
elerk, and finally president of the First 
National Bank of that city ; was largely in- 
strumental in securing for Chicago the 
World’s Columbian Exposition and became 
its first President; during his term as Sec. 
retary of the Treasury the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War broke out, and Mr, Gage recom- 
mended the issue of $200,000,000 of 38 per 
cent. bonds; the description of the cause 
and cure of financial panics, in his report 
for 1898, is one of the clearest expositions 
of the subject ever written; resigned from 
Roosevelt’s cabinet and ‘retired to private 
life, settling in San Diego, Cal. 
Gaillard, D. D.: 

Appointed on Panama Canal Com- 

mission, 7100. 

Culebra Cut named for, 8050. 

Panama Railroad’ Company Director, 
7841, 


Gaillard, John; statesman; b. St. Stephens 
District, S. C., Sept. 5, 1765; received a 
liberal education; elected a United States 
Senator from South Carolina (in place of 
Pierce Butler, resigned), serving from Jan. 
31, 1805, until he died, at Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 26, 1826; President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate in the 1ith, 13th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th and 18th Congresses. 

Gaillard, John, letter of President Mon- 


roe to, referred to, 573. 

Gaines, Edmund Pendleton; soldier; b. 
Culpepper Co., Va., March 20, 1777; en- 
tered the army in 1799, and was frequently 
promoted until he was made a major- 
eneral for the gallantry at Fort Erle 
n 1814; died New Orleans, La., June 6, 
1849. 

Gaines, Edmund P.: 

Calls of, for volunteers or militia dis- 
cussed, 2298, 2300. 

Court of inquiry in case of, and opin- 
ion of, discussed, 1511, 

Inspection reports of, referred to, 
995. 

Mentioned, 697. 

Requisition of, for volunteers in In- 
dian war not sanctioned by Presi- 
dent, 1453. 

Settlement of accounts of, referred 
to, 2130. 

Victories of, over British troops, 533. 
Gaines, John P.; native of Walton, Ky.; 
received a thorough Fnglish education ; 
studied law and admitted to the bar at 
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Walton, where he. began practice; served 
in the Mexican war as major; captured at 
Incarnacion in January, 1847, and while in 
captivity elected a Representative from 
Kentucky to the 13th Congress as a Whig; 
governor of Oregon ‘Territory 1850-1853; 
died in Oregon in 1858. 

Gaines, John P., correspondence regard- 


ing seat of government of Oregon, 
2684, 

Gale, George, district supervisor, nomi- 
nation of, 91. 


Gallagher, Thomas; b. Concord, N. H., 
in 1850; moved to Chicago in 1866; elected 
to the 61st, 62d, 68d and 64th Congresses 
from Illinois, 


Gallatin, Albert; author, banker, diplomat, 
statesman; b. Geneva, Switzerland, Jan. 
29, 1761; elected United States Senator 


from Pennsylvania ine 1795; at the ex- 
piration of his term he was appointed 


- Secretary of the Treasury; became presi- 


dent of the National Bank of New York, 
and was active in the establishment of the 
New York University; his writings have 
been collected in six volumes and deal 
with the subjects of banking and currency, 
the Mexican War and its cost, the Indian 
tribes of North and Central America; died 
Astoria, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1849. 


Gallatin, Albert: 
Commissioner to settle boundary 
question with Georgia, 329. 


Gallinger, Jacob H.; b. Cornwall, Ontario, 
March 28, 1837; received a common school, 
and academic education; was a printer in 
early life; studied medicine and was grad- ° 
uated with honors in 1858, and followed 
the Mexican War and its cost, the Indian 
from April, 1862, until he entered Con- 
gress; was a member of the house of repre- 
sentatives of New Hampshire in 1872, 
1873, and 1891; member of the constitu- 
tional convention in 1876; member of the 
State sehate in 1878, 1879 and 1880; 
was surgeon-general of New Hampshire 
with the rank of brigadier-general in 1879- 
80; received the honorary degree of A. 
M. from Dartmouth College in 1885; elect- 
ed to the 49th and 50th Congresses, and 
declined renomination to the 51st Con- 
gress; United States Senator from New 
Hampshire, for the term beginning March 
4, 1891; re-elected in 1897. 1903 and in 
1909, for the term ending March 8, 1915. 
Gallion, Ephraim H., bill to remove 
desertion charge against, vetoed, 
6685. i 
Galloway, Bishop C. B., quoted on lynch- 


ing, 7030, . 

Gamboa, F., foreign secretary of 
Mexico, reply of, to United States 
proposals for understanding, 7889. 


Gannett, Henry, member of Board on 
Geographic Names, 5647. 


Ganon, N., correspondence regarding un- 
lawful expedition in New York, 1616. 


Garcia, Manuel, act granting pension to, 
vetoed, 5286. 


Gardner, Augustus Peabody; b. Nov. 5, 
1865; Member of the Massachusetts State 
Senate for,two terms; served during the 
Spanish-American war; elected to the 57th 


Gardner 


Congress to fill a vacancy ; and to the 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Massachusetts. 


Gardner, Obadiah; b. Sept. 13, 1852, in 


what is now the town of Grant, St. Clair 
County, Mich. ; moved to Maine at the age 
of 12 years; attended common schools ; paid 
his way through Eastman’s Business Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., also at Coburn 
Classical Institute, Waterville, Me. ; engaged 
in business in Rockland, Me.; since 1872 
has been member of city government ; mem. 
ber Maine Board of Agriculture; master 
Maine State Grange from 1897 to 1907, 
during which time the membership was in- 
creased 35,540; in 1908 received the unani- 
mous nomination for Governor of Maine by 
the Democrats; polled the largest vote ever 
given to a Democrat on a straight party 
ticket, coming within 7,000 yotes of elec- 


tion; appointed Chairman of Board of 
States Assessors April 1, 1911, for six 
years; appointed United States Senator 


Sept. 23, 1811. by Gov. Plaisted to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the Hon. 
William P. Frye. 


Gardoqui, Don Diego, commercial rela- 
tions with Spain, letter of, concern- 
ing, 113. 

Garesché, J. P., assistant adjutant- 
general, order regarding Missouri 
militia, 3243. 

Garfield, Harry A.: 

Fuel Administrator, 8330, 8471. 

On wheat price committee, 8348. 
Garfield, James A., biography of, 4593. 
Garfield, James R., Commissioner of 

Corporations, referred to, 7292. 
Garland, Augustus H., Attorney-General 
under President Cleveland; was born in 
Tipton County, Tenn., June 11, 1832; his 
parents moved to Arkansas in 1833; edu- 
cated at St. Mary’s College and St. Jo- 
seph’s College in Kentucky; studied law 
and admitted to practice in 1853 at Wash- 
ington, Ark., where he then lived; moved 
to Little Rock in 1856; delegate to the 
state convention that passed the ordinance 
of secession in 1861; member of the pro- 
visional congress that met at Montgomery, 
Ala., in May, 1861, and subsequently of the 
Confederate Congress, serving in both 
houses, and being in the senate when the 
war closed; elected to the United States 
Senate from Arkansas for the term begin- 
ning March 4, 1867, but not admitted to 
his seat; made the test-oath case as to 
lawyers in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and gained ‘it (see Garland ex 
parte, 4 Wallace) ; followed the practice 
of law until the fall of 1874, when elected 
governor of Arkansas without opposition: 
elected in January, 1876, by the legislature 
of Arkansas, without opposition, to the 
United States Senate as a Democrat to suc- 
ceed Powell Clayton, Republican, and took 
his seat March 5, 1877; re-elected in 1883; 
resigned in 1885 to accept the position of 
Attorney-General; died at Washington, D. 
C., Jan. 26, 1899. 

Garland, John, gallantry of, at battle 


of Monterey, Mexico, referred to, 
2368. 
Garlington, Brigadier General E. A., 
mentioned, 7329 et seq. , 
Garner, John Nance; b. Red River Co., 


Tex., Nov. 22, 1869; member of the Texas 
House of Representatives for four years; 
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elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Texas. 
Garrett, Finis James; b. Aug. 26, 1875, 
near Ore Springs, in Weakléy Co., Tenn. ; 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1899; elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d, 64th and 65th Congresses from Ten- 
nessee. 


Garrett, William H., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2775. 


Garrison, Lindley Miller, Secretary of 
War under President Wilson; born in 
Camden, N. J., Nov. 28, 1864; B. L. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 1886; admitted to 
the bar 1886; practiced in Philadelphia un- 
til 1888; admitted to the bar of New Jer- 
sey in 1888; practiced until June 15, 1904; 
became» vice chancellor of New Jersey on 
that day and served until the 5th day of 
March, 1913, resigning the office to become 
Secretary of War, March 5, 1913. He re- 
signed as Secretary of War in 1916, de- 
voting himself thereafter to private busi- 
ness. 

Gary, James A.; manufacturer; Postmas- 
ter General under President McKinley; b. 
attended school at Rockhill Institute, EIlll- 
Oct. 22, 1833, in New London Co., Conn. ; 
cott City, Md., and Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; in 1861 engaged in the cotton 
manufacturing business with his father in 
Baltimore; exerted strong influence in be. 
half of the Union cause in Maryland; was 
@ candidate on the Republican ticket for 
Congress and later for Governor, but de- 
feated; active in Republican politics and 
represented his State in many national con- 
ventions of his party, and served sixteen 
consecutive years on the National Commit- 
tee; he was an efficient Postmaster General, 
but failing health compelled him to resign ix 
1898. He was married in Baltimore and 
has one son and seven daughters. 


Gasparri, Cardinal, Papal Secretary of 
State, mentioned, 8188, 8345. 
Gates, William, major, United States 
Army: 
Nomination of, discussed, 1488. 
Trial solicited by, 1489. 


eh Nie General, of Mexico, referred to, 
133% 


Gaylord, H. R., director New York 
State Cancer laboratory, letter re- 
garding study of cancer in fishes 
transmitted, 7480, 7481. 


Gaynor, John F., conviction of, referred 
to, 7251, 


Geary, John W., referred to, 2980, 2995. 
George V of Great Britain: 


Arbitrator in claim against Chile, 
7657. 


Coronation of, 7668. 


Gerard, J. W., ambassador to Germany, 
referred to, 8055, 8125 et seq., 8193, 
8297. 


Geronimo; an Apache chief, of the tribe of 


Chiricahua Indians; pa 1884 and 1885 
headed a band of hostile Indians who ter- 
torized New Mexico and Arizona; Gen. 
Crook succeeded in bringing the Indians to 
terms of surrender, but before they could 
be carried out the Indians escaped to the 
mountains; Gen. Crook was succeeded by 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, and he waged such 


Geronimo 


a vigorous campaign against the Indians 
that they were forced to accept his terms 
of surrender, and Geronimo and _ his prin- 
cipal supporters were imprisoned in Fort 
Pickens, Fla.; Geronimo was afterwards 
taken to Fort Sill., Okla., where he was 
held a prisoner. 


Geronimo: 
Mentioned, 5495. 
Surrender of Apaches under, to Gen. 
Miles, discussed, 5099. 


Gerry, Comimander, mentioned, 2838. 


and fifth Vice-President of the United 
Gerry, Elbridge (1744-1814); statesman 
States; b. Marblehead, Mass.; member 
Massachusetts Legislature, 1772; elected to 
the Continental Congress, 1776; signed the 
Declaration of Independence, and served on 
several important committees; chairman of 
the treasury board, 1780; member of the 
convention which formulated the Federal 
Constitution, 1787; member of Congress, 
1790-95 ; acted with Pinckney and Marshall 
on the X. Y. Z. mission to France, 1797, 
and when they were dismissed from 
France, Gerry was asked to remain; joined 
the Democratic party, and was elected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, 1810; Vice-Presi- 
dent with Madison, 1812, and died in office. 


Gibson, Walter M., held in duress by 
Dutch authorities at Batavia, 2828, 
2831. 


Giddings, Joshua Reed; author, lawyer, 
diplomat; b. Atkaens, Pa, Oct. 6, 1795; 
moved to Ohio and was elected to the legis- 
lature of that State in 1826; member of 
Congress from Ohio, 1838-59; recognized 
for many years as the leader of the anti- 
slavery party; appointed consul-general to 
British North America, 1861; his collected 
writings include speeches in Congress, ‘The 
Exiles of Florida,’’ ‘‘The Rebellion: ‘‘Its 
Authors and Its Causes,” and “Essays of 
' Pacificus”’ ; died Montreal, Canada, May 27, 
1864. 

Gilbert, Henry C., treaty with Indians 


concluded by, 2829, -2884, 2954. 


Gillespie, Capt., dispatch to consul at 
Monterey forwarded and destroyed 
by, 2428. 


Gillett, Frederick Huntington; b. West- 
field, Mass., Oct. 16, 1851; graduated at 
Amherst College, 1874, and Harvard Law 
School, 1877; admitted to the bar, 1877, 
assistant attorney-general of Massachusetts 
from 1879 to 1882; elected to the Massa- 
chusetts house of representatives in 1890 
and 1891; elected to the 53d, 54th, 55th, 
56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Massachu- 
setts. 


Gillis, James M., mentioned, 3279. 
Observations of, referred to, 2776. 


Gillmore, Quincy A., ceremonies at 
Fort Sumter to be conducted by, in 
absence of Gen. Sherman, 3484. 


Gilmer, Thomas W., Secretary of the 
Navy under President Tyler; a native of 
Virginia; attended the public schools; 
studied law; admitted to the bar; com- 
menced practice at Charlottesville ; for sev- 
eral years state representative, two yéars 
of which time was speaker; Governor of 
Virginia 1840-41; elected a representative 
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from Virginia to the Twenty-seventh Con- ~ 


Glendy 


gress as Whig; re-elected to the Twenty- 
eighth Congress as a Democrat serving 
until February 15, 1844, when he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy; killed b 
the bursting of a gun on board the U. 

steamer Princeton, near Washington, D. 
C., Feb. 28, 1844. 


Gilmer, Thomas W., Secretary of Navy, 
death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 2132, 2186. 


Gilpin, Henry D.; lawyer, author; Attor- 
ney General under President Van Buren; 
b. April 14, 1801, in Lancaster, Bngland; 
in 1816 the family settled in Philadelphia, 
and Henry was-sent to the University of 
Pennsylvania, took a law course and was 
admitted to practice in 1822; he had previ- 
ously filled the position of secretary of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company, 
which owed its existence to his grandfa- 
ther ; the family were all afliliated with the 
Society of Friends; Henry D.’s legal repus 


_ tation was enhanced by his management of 


an important international case growing 
out of the rival claims of two Portuguese 
ministers, each of whom had been accred- 
ited to this country by one of the two con- 
flicting governments of Portugal; his skilled 
handling of this case won the admiration 
of President Jackson and the confidence of 
the Supreme Court ; appointed United States 
District Attorney at Philadelphia in 1832, 
a position he held five years, at the same 
time serving as a government director of 
the United States Bank; assisted President 
Jackson in suppressing the Bank’s mo- 
nopoly; appointed by Van Buren Solicitor 
of the Treasury in 1837, and in 1840 Attor- 
ney General of the United States, though 
yet less than forty years of age; retired 
from political life at the end of Van Bur- 
en’s administration and devoted himself to 
the pursuit of literature, art and social life; 


~edited the Atlantic Souvenir, a literary and 


art journal; published the ‘‘Biography of 
the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,’’ contributed to the American 
Quarterly Review, Democratic Review, and 
North American Review; superintended the 
publication of the ‘Madison Papers,’’ au- 
thorized by Congress (1840) ; wrote ‘‘Opin- 
ions of the Attorneys General of the United 
States,’’ 1840; ‘‘Autobiography of Walter 
Scott, Compiled from Passages in His 
Writings” ; “Lift of Martin Van Buren”; 
at his death in Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1860, 
he bequeathed both money and collections to 
historical societies. 


Gilpin, Henry D., director of Bank of 


United States, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1260. 


Glass, Carter; b. Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 4, 
1858; publisher of the Daily News and The 
Daily Advance; member of Virginia State 
Senate, 1899-1903; resigned from Virginia 
State Senate to contest for seat in Con- 
gress; was elected to the 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Virginia, 

Glass, John, desertion charge against, 

bill to remove, vetoed, 6684. 


Glass, Rear-Admiral Henry, correspon- 
dence to and from, 6765 et seq. 

Glendy, William M., captain in Navy, 
nomination for promotion withdrawn 
and reasons therefor, 4000, ; 


Godwin 


Godwin, Hannibal Lafayette; b. Nov. 3, 
1873, near Dunn, Harnett Co., N. C.; edu- 
cated in the schools at Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; read law at the University of 
North Carolina and was admitted to the 
bar, 1896; member of the State Senate 
of North Carolina 1903; elected to the 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
North Carolina. 


Goethals, George W., chairman and 
chief engineer, Panama Canal Coni- 
mission: 


Appointment of, 7100. 

Chairman, Board of Directors, Pan- 
ama Railroad Co., 7841. 

Chairman, committee to open Panama 
Canal, 7945. 

Promotion urged for, 7807. 

Referred to, 7518. 


Goff, Nathan, Jr., Secretary of the Navy 
under President Hayes; born in Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., on Feb, 9, 1843; educated 
at the Northwestern Virginia Academy, 
Georgetown College, and the University of 
the City of New York; admitted to the bar 
in 1865; elected a member of the West Vir- 
ginia legislature in 1867; appointed United 
States attorney for the district of West 
Virginia in 1868, to which position he was 
reappointed in 1872, 1876, and 1880; re- 
signed the district attorneyship in Jan., 
1881, when he was appointed Secretary of 
the Navy; in March, 1881, President Gar- 
field reappointed him district attorney for 
West Virginia, which position he again re- 
signed in July, 1882; he enlisted in the 
Union Army in June, \1861, in the Third 
Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry ; 
served as lieutenant of Company G, also 
as adjutant of said regiment, and as major 
of the Fourth Virginia Volunteer Cay- 
alry ; Republican candidate for Congress in 
1870 in the First West Virginia district, 
as also in the year 1874; candidate of the 
Republican party for governor of West Vir- 
ginia in 1876 and defeated by Hon. H. M. 
Mathews; elected to the Forty-eighth 
Congress as a Republican, and re-elected to 
the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses ; 
in 1888 elected governor of West Virginia 
on the face of the returns by a plurality 
of 130 votes; the election was contested 
by A. B. Fleming, the Democratic candi- 
date, who was seated aS governor by a 
majority vote of the legislature; appointed 
United States. circuit judge of the fourth 


circuit March 17, 1892, by President Har-. 


rison, 


Goldsborough, Louis M.; rear admiral; 
b. Feb. 18, 1805, in Washington, D. C.; ap- 
pointed midshipman at the age of seven 
years; served under Bainbridge and Stew- 
art; married a daughter of William Wirt 
and resided for some years on a tract of 
land in Florida owned by his father-in-law ; 
commanded a company of cavalry and an 
armed steamer in the Seminole War; made 
a naval commander in 1840; member of 
commission to explore California and Ore- 
gon ‘in 1849; Superintendent of the Naval 

cademy, 1853-57; squadron commander 
during Civil War; received thanks of Con- 
gress for his services in co-operation with 

en. Burnside for the capture of Roanoke 
Island; advanced to rear admiral in 1862, 
and retired in 1873; died Feb. 20, 1877. - 


Goldsborough, Louis M.: 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended 
+ 3266. 
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Thanks of President tendered, 3305. 


Gomez, José M., elected President of 
Cuba, 7389. 
Gompers, Samuel, president of American 
Federation of Labor: 
Letter to, on loyalty of Labor, 8349. 
Praised, 8389. 
Referred to, 8256. 
Good, James William; b. Sept. 24, 1866, 
Linn Co., Iowa; graduated from Coe Col 
lege, Cedar Rapids, and the law _ depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan: 
elected to the 61st, 62d, 68d and 64u. 
Congresses from lowa. 
Goodwin, William Shields; b. Warren. 
ark., May 2, 1866, son of T. M. and Esther 
(Shields) Goodwin, of Gwinnett and Milton 
counties, Ga., respectively ; educated in the 
publie schools of his home town, at Farmers’ 
Academy, near Duluth, Ga., and at a busi- 
ness college in Atlanta, Ga., universities of 
Arkansas and Mississippi; is a lawyer; in 
1897 married Miss Sue Meek, of Warren. 
Ark.; in 1895 was member of Arkansas 
General Assembly ; in 1900 was Democratic 
Presidential Elector; in 1905 and 1907 was 
State Senator; since 1907 has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; was elected to the 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Arkansas. 
Gordan, George W., correspondence re- 
garding slave trade referred to, 2287, 
2538. 
Gordon, William W., member of mili- 
tary commission of Puerto Rico, 6322. 
Gore, Christopher; statesman; b. Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 21, 1758; graduated from 
Harvard College in 1776; studied law; ad- 
mitted to the bar and began practice at 
Boston ; United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts 1789-1796; commis- 
sioner to England 1796-1803; chargé d’af- 
faires at London 1803-4; a member of the 
State house of representatives and State 
senate; governor of Massachusetts 1809 anu: 
1810; elected a United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, serving from May 28, 1815, 
to 1816, when he resigned; a trustee of 


Harvard University; died at Waltham, 
Mass., March 1, 1827, 


Gore, Christopher, commissioner of 


United States under treaty with 
Great Britain, 188. 


Gore, Thomas Pryor, b. Webster .Co., 
Miss., Dec. 10, 1870} graduated from the 
Law , Department of Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Lebanon, Tenn., 1892; moved to 
Texas in 1896 and to Oklahoma in 1901; 
served one term in the Territorial Senate; 
nominated for the United States Senate 
in State Primary, June 8, 1907; elected by 


the Legislature Dec. 11; re-elected for a 


full term by the Legislature Jan. 20, 1909, 
to represent Oklahoma. 


Gorgas, W. C., U. S. Av: : 
On committee to open Panama Canal, 
7945, 
Panama Canal commissioner, 7100. 
Referred to, 7308 et seq. 


Gorman, Arthur Pue (1839-1906) ; states- 
man; b. Maryland; United States Senator, 
1881-99, 1903-06; recognized leader of the 
Democratic party for over thirty years; op- 
posed the Force bill, 1889; helped to re- 
model the Wilson Tariff bill, 1894; an ex 


Gorman 


pert on the trans-Isthmian Canal question, 

and favored the Nicaraguan route. 

Gorostiza, Manuel E. de, pamphlet is- 
sued by, regarding troops under Gen. 
Gaines, 1646. 


Goulds, interests of, mentioned, 7162. 


Goward, Gustavus, report of,-on Sa- 
moan Islands transmitted, 4473. 


Graham, James D., report of, as com- 
missioner in northeastern boundary. 
(See Northeastern boundary.) 


Graham, James M.; b. Ireland, April 14, 
‘1852; came to Sangamon Co., Ill, in 1868 ; 
udmitted to bar in 1885; served one term as 
Member of the House of Representatives in 
General Assembly of Illinois; elected to the 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
lilinois. 

Graham, John, commissioner to South 

America, 617. 


Graham, William Alexander (brother of 
James Graham), Secretary of the Navy 
under President Fillmore; born in Lincoln 
County, N. C., Sept. 5, 1804; received a 
classical education; graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in 1824; 
studied law at Newbern; admitted to the 
bar and began practicing at Hillsboro; 
member of the house of commons of North 


Carolina 1833-1840; elected a United 
States Senator (vice Robert Strange, re- 
signed), serving from Dec: 10, 1840. to 


March 3, 1843; elected governor of North 
Carolina in 1844 as a Whig; re-elected in 
1846: after declining the mission to Spain. 
in 1849, was Secretary of the Navy from 
July 20. 1850, until March 7, 1853: Whig 
eandidate for Vice-President in 1852: Sen- 
ator in the Second Confederate Congress; 
delegate to the Philadelphia Union con- 
vention in 1866: died at Saratoga Springs,, 
N. Y., Augz 11, 1875. 


Granger, Francis (son of Gideon Granger), 
Postmaster-General under President W. H. 
Harrison; born at Suffield, Conn., Dec. 1, 
1792; pursuing classital studies. he grad, 
uated from Yale College in 1811; studicd 
law; admitted to the bar in 1816, com- 
mencing practice at Canandaigua, N. Y.; 
member of the state house of representa- 
tives 1826-1831; twice candidate of the 
National Republicans for governor of New 
York and defeated; delegate to the Nation- 
al Anti-Masoniec convention at Philadel- 
phia September 11, 1830: defeated as the 
National Republican candidate for Vicc- 
President in 1831; elected a Representa- 
tive from New_York to the Twenty-fourth 
Congress as a Whig; defeated as the Whig 
candidate for the Twenty-fifth Congress by 
Mark A. Sibley; elected to the Twenty- 
sixth Congress; appointed Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, serving from March 6, 1841, to Sep- 
tember 18, 1841; elected to the Twenty- 
seventh Congress as a Whig (vice John 
Greig, resigned), serving from _ December, 
7, 1841,. to March 3, 1843; his “silver 
gray” hair was assumed as a name _by 8 
portion of the Whig party in New York: 
delegate to the peace convention in 1861; 
died at Canandaigua, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1868. 
Granger, Gideon; lawyer, statesman, au- 
thor; Postmaster General under Presidents 
Jefferson and Madison; b. July 19, 1 ‘ 
in Suffield, Conn.; graduated from Yale in 
1787, and after studying law took up prac. 
tice in his native town; when twenty-five 
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years of age he was elected to the Connec- 
ticut Legislature and reelected annually 
till 1801; was recognized as leader in the 
legislature ; draughted and assisted in pass- 
ing the common school law of Connecticut ; 
served as Postmaster General during Jeffer- 
son's two terms and part of that of Madi- 
son, resigning in 1814; removed to New 
York and became a warm supporter of De 
Witt Clinton; elected to tue New York 
Senate that he might aid in promoting the 
construction of the Erie Canal, but was 
compelled by failing health to resign; au- 
thor of ‘‘Political Hssays,”’ originally pub- 
lished in periodicals under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘Wpaminondas” and ‘‘Algernon Sydney” ; 
delivered a model Fourth of July oration 
at Suffield in 1797; died Dec. 81, 1822, in 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Granger, Gordon, thanks of President 
tendered, 3440. 
Grant, Julia Dent, swords and testimo- 
nials of Gen. Grant offered Govern- 
ment by, recommendations regard- 


ing, 4857. 
Schedule of articles, 4859. 
Grant, Lewis <A., brigadier-general, 


nomination of, referred to, 3403. 
Grant, U. S., biography of, 3957. 
Grasse, Marquis de, mentioned, 6932. 
Graves, Henry S., chief forester, 

recommendation for land elimination 

in Alaska discussed,7602 et seq. 
Gray, Finly H., b. July 24, 1864, in Fay- 
ette County, Ind.; obtained common school 
education only; began the study and prac- 
tice of law alone in Connersville, in 1893; 


elected Mayor of Connersville, in 1904; re- 
elected in 1909; elected to the 62d, 63d 


_and 64th Congresses from Indiana. 


Gray, George; diplomat; b. Newcastle, 
Del., May 4, 1840; graduated from Prince- 
ton College when nineteen years old, re- 
ceiving the degree of A. B., and in 1862 the 
degree of A.M.; after studying law with his 
father, Andrew C. Gray, he spent a year in 
the Harvard Law School, and admitted to 
practice in 1863; appointed attorney-gen- 
eral of the State of Delaware in 1879 by 
Governor Hall, and reappointed attorney- 
general in 1884 by Governor Stockley ; dele- 
gate to the national Democratic convention- 
at St. Louis in 1876, at Cincinnati in 1880, 
and at Chicago in 1884; elected to the 
United States Senate as a Democrat to fill 
the vacancy caused by the appointment of 
Thomas F. Bayard as Secretary of State, 
and took his seat March 19, 1885; re-elect- 
ed in 1887 and took his seat March 4, 1887; 
re-clected in 1898, serving until March 3, 
1899 ; member of the commission which met 
at Quebec, August, 1898, to settle differ- 
ence between United States and Canada, 
and later of the commission which met at 
Paris in September, 1898, to arrange terms 
of peace between United States and Spain; 
in October, 1902, appointed chairman of the 
commission to investigate conditions of the 
coal strike in Pennsylvania. 


Gray, George, member of Spanish-Amer- 
ican Peace Commission, 6322. 

Gray, William E., refusal of Great Brit- 
ain to surrender other fugitives and, 
discussed, 4368, 

Grayson, Rear Admiral Cary T., re- 
fund from, to American Peace Mis- 
sion, 8889. 


Greeley 
Greeley, Horace (1811-1872) ; journalist 
and author; b. Amherst, N. H.; founded 


the New York Tribune, 1841; sat in Con- 
gress for New York, 1848-49; took a lead- 
ing part in the anti-slavery movement ; and 
was the unsuccessful nominee of the fused 
Liberal Republicans and Democrats for the 
Presidency in 1872 against Grant. 


Greeley, Horace, Messrs. Clay, Thomp- 
son, Holcomb, and Sanders accom- 
panied to Washington on peace mis- 
sion by, 3438. 


Greely, Adolphus Washington; author, 
explorer; b. Newburyport, Mass., March 
27, 1844; served through the Civil War, 
and was commissioned captain and brey- 
etted major and honorably discharged 1867 ; 
later as lieutenant in the regular army he 
was detailed to construct telegraph lines on 
the Indian and Mexican frontiers; Dec. 11, 
1886, commissioned brigadier-general and 
made chief signal officer; assigned to com- 
mand an arctic expedition to establish one 
of the circumpolar stations, in which work 
eleven natives co-operated; Aug. 12, 1881, 
landed twenty-six persons within 496 miles 
of the pole, and added about 6,000 square 
miles of land, hitherto unknown, to the 
maps; after the loss of their ship and en- 
during hunger and hardship, Greely and the 
few survivors of his party were rescued by 
relief parties sent after them; Greely was 
highly honored for his discoveries. 


Greely, A. W., expedition fitted out for 
relief of Lady Franklin Bay Expe- 
dition under, discussed, 4835. 

Board to consider expedition to be 
sent, 4813. 
Offer of rewards for rescue of, dis- 
cussed, ,4795. 
Recommended, 4693, 4787. 
Vessel presented by Great Britain to 
United States to aid in, 4791. 
Return of, 4917, 
Recommended, 4855. 


Greely, Ebenezer S., arrest and impris- 
onment of, by authorities of New 
Brunswick, correspondence regard- 
ing, 1575, 1622. ; 

Claims arising out of, 1687. 


Green, Charles L., passed assistant sur- 
geon in Navy, court-martial of, re- 
ferred to, 3998. 


Green, Duff, employment of, in Europe, 
2180, 2181, 2213. ; 

Greene, Benjamin D., conviction of, re- 
ferred to, 7251. 


Greene, Lieutenant Colonel W., allot- 
ment to, for mission to Baltie Prov- 
inces, 8888, 8889. 


Greene, William Stedman; b. Tremont, 
Tazewell Co., Ill., April 28, 1841; removed 
to Fall River with his parents in 1844; 
commenced business as auctioneer, real es- 
tate and insurance agent in 1866; elected 
Mayor of Fall River in 1880, 1886, 1895, 
1896, 1897, and declined re-election; in 
July, 1888, was appointed by Governor 
Ames General Superintendent of Prisons for 
the State, and served until 1893, when he 
was removed by the Democratic Governor 
for political reasons; appointed Postmaster 
and entered upon his duties April 1, 1898; 
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resigned this position and was elected to 
Congress, May 31, 1898, to fill an unexpired 
term In the 55th Congress; also elected to 
the 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Massachu- 
setts. 


Greenough, Horatio, statue of Washing- 
ton executed by, 1910. 


Greer, James A., member of board to 
consider expeditions for relief of 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, 4813. 


Gregg, Alexander White; lawyer; gradu- 
ated King College, at Bristol, Tenn., and 
law department of the University of Vir- 
ginia; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Texas. 


Gregory, J. Shaw, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3263. 


Gregory, Thomas W.; lawyer, Attorney- 
General under President Wilson; b. Nov. 
6, 1861, in Crawfordsville, Miss.; gradu- 
ated Southwestern Presbyterian University, © 
Clarksville, Tenn., 1888; attended the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the University of 
Texas; admitted to the bar in 1885, and 
ag in Austin, Tex., until 1913, when 
e was appointed special assistant to At- 
torney General McReynolds in the investi- 
gation of the affairs of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad; upon 
the appointment of McReynolds to the Su- 
preme Court he was succeeded as Attorney 
general by Mr. Gregory Sept. 3, 1914. 


Greiner, John, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 2727. 


Grenfel, George St. Leger, papers 
touching case of, transmitted, 3661. 


Gresham, Walter Quinton (1832-1895) ; 
statesman and Cabinet officer; b. Lanes- 
ville, Ind. ; began the practice of law 1853; 
entered the Union army at the outbreak of 
the Civil War; brevetted major-general of 
volunteers 1865; Postmaster-General, 1882- 
84; Secretary of the Treasury, 1884; Sec- 
retary of State under Cleveland, 1893. 


amen Walter Q,, Secretary of State, 


Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 6022, 6046. 


Grey, Sir Edward, British foreign sec- 
retary, note transmitted to, 8143. 


Griest, William Walton; manufacturer of 
iron, president of railway and lighting com- 
panies, and a newspaper -publisher; elected 
to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Pennsylvania. 


Griffin, Robert S., Naval Academy in- 
vestigated by, 7116. 


Griffin, Walter T., report of, trans- 
mitted, 5769. 


Griggs, John W.; lawyer; Attorney Gen- 
eral under President McKinley; b. July 10, 
1849, in Newton, N. J.; educated at New- 
ton Collegiate Institute and at Lafayette 
College, Haston, Pa.; took up law practice 
in Paterson, N. J., and became president 
of a national bank, and was elected a State 
Assemblyman, Senator and finally Governor, 
being the first Republican to hold that office 
Pe ae, years enererce Sie McKenna 
ney General Jan. 31, 1898, and re 
signed March 31, 1901. : : 


Griswold 


Griswold Roger, was born May 21, 


1762, at Lyme, Conn.; pursued classical 
studies, graduating from Yale College in 
1780; studied law, admitted to the bar in 
1783 and began practice at Norwich; re 
turned to Lyme in 1794; elected a Repre- 
sentative from Connecticut to the 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th Congresses as a Federal- 
ist; appointed judge of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut in 1807; Presidential elector 
on the Pinckney and King ticket; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Connecticut 1809-11, and 
Governor from 1811 until his death Oct. 25, 
1812, at Lyme, Conn. 


Griswold, Stanley, conduct of, while 
secretary of Michigan Territory, re- 
ferred to, 430. 

Griswold, William E. S., secretary com- 
mission to investigate interstate com- 
merce legislation, 7552. 


Groesbeck, William S.; attorney; b. New 
York City, July 24, 1815; received an aca- 


demic education nad studied law; admitted - 


to the bar; began practice at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; member of the State constitutional 
convention in 1851; commissioner to codify 
the laws of Ohio in 1852; elected a Repre- 
sentative from Ohio to the 35th Congress 
as a Democrat ; member of the peace confer- 
ence in 1861; State senator in 1862; dele- 
gate to the national Union convention at 
Philadelphia in 1866; one of President 
Johnson’s counsel in his impeachment trial ; 
died in 1897. 


Groesbeck, William S., counsel for Pres- 
ident Johnson in impeachment pro- 
ceedings, 3947. 


Grogan, Mr., capture and imprisonment 
of, by Canadians, 1928. 


Grosvenor, Charles H., brevet briga- 
dier-general, acts and proceedings of, 
declared null and void, 3548. 


Grundy, Felix, Attorney-General under 
President Van Buren; born in Berkeley 
County, Va., Sept. 11, 1777; when two 
years old moved to Brownsville, Pa.; 
thence in 1780 to Kentucky; received an 
academic education; studied law; admitted 
to the bar and practiced; member of the 
Kentucky constitutional convention in 
1799; member of the state legislature 
1800-1805; chosen judge of the supreme 
court of Kentucky in 1806; soon after- 
wards made chief justice; moved to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in 1807; elected_a Representa- 
tive from Tennessee as a War Democrat 
to the Twelfth and Thirteenth Congresses ; 
resigned in 1814; member of the Tennessee 
house of representatives 1815-1819; elect- 
ed a United States Senator from Tennessee 
(vice John H. Eaton, resigned), serving 
from Dec. 7, 1829, to July 4, 1838, when 
he resigned; appointed Attorney-General 
July 5, 1838, resigning Dec. 1, 1840, to 
become United States Senator; having 


. 
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doubts as to his eligility, returned to Ten- 
messee to become an “inhabitant” of the 
state, and was again elected Dec. 14, 1840, 
but died at Nashville, Tenn, Dec. 19, 1840. 


Guernsey, Frank Edward; b. Oct. 15, 
1866, Dover, Piscataquis Co., Mc.; studied 
law and was admitted to the bar at Dover 
in 1890; was elected treasurer of Pisca- 
taquis County in 1890, and re-elected twice, 
Serving until Dec. 31, 1896; member of the 
Maine House of Representatives in 1897 and 
1899, and a member of the Maine Senate in 
1903 ; elected to fill a vacancy in the 60th 
Congress, and to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Maine. 


Guerra, Jesus, demand of Mexico for 
extradition of, refused, 6333. 


Guerrero, Amador, delegate from Pan- 
ama, 6752. 


Guest, John, thanks of Congress to, rec- 
ommended, 3277. 


Guiteau, Charles J., assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield, 4967. 
Trial of, view of, 4625. 
Gurley, ‘‘Bill,’’ referred to, 7249. 


Gurovits, Odon, report of, on Navajo 
Indians transmitted, 5782. 


Guthrie, James, Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Pierce; b. Nelson County, 
Ky., Dec. 5th, 1792; educated at McAllis- 
ter’s Academy, Bardstown, Ky.; entered 
the Mississippi trade; also studied and 
practiced law at Bardstown, Ky.; appoint- 
ed Commonwealth attorney in 1820 and 
moved to Louisville; member of the state 
legislature for several years, serving in 
both branches; delegate and chosen presi- 
dent of the Kentucky constitutional con- 
vention; president of the University of 
Louisville, the Louisville and Portland 
Canal Company, and the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company; appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1853; elected 
United States Senator from Kentucky as a 
Democrat, serving from March 4, 1865, to 
Feb. 7, 1868, when he resigned on account 
of illness; died at Louisville, Ky., March 
13, 1869. 


Gutte, Isidore, claim of, to vessel con- 
demned by Salvador and subsequent- 
ly presented to United States, 4988. 

Gwin, Samuel, register of land office: 
Nomination of, and reasons therefor, 

1137, 1170, 1198. S 
Official conduct of, charges affecting, 
1447. 

Gwin, William M.: 

Immigration plans of, referred to, 
3571. 
Mentioned, 2540. 


Habersham 


Habersham, Joseph, soldier and Postmas- 
ter-General under Presidents Washington, 
John Adams and Jefferson; b. Savannah, 
Ga., July 28, 1751; his father, James, 
came from England to Savannah with 
Whitefield, the Nnglish evangelist, in 1738, 
and taught school for some years, but be- 
came a merchant in 1744, and was subse- 
quently prominent in civil affairs. He 
raised the first cotton in the state, and 
sent the first few bales of cotton to Eng- 
land that went out from Georgia; three of 
his sons were zealous patriots, and Joseph 
was a member of the first committee ap- 
pointed by the friends of liberty in his na- 
tive colony, in July, 1774; in 1775 (June 
11), with others, he seized the powder in 
tbe arsenal at Savannah, for the use of the 
colonists; during the same month ‘he was 
made a member of the Georgia committee 
of safety. In July of that year he com- 
manded a party which captured a_ British 
government vessel, having on board 15,000 
pounds of powder;~during the following 
Jan., and while a member of the colonial 
assembly, he raised a party of volunteers, 
which took Gov. Wright a prisoner, and 
confined him to his ‘house under guard. 
Appointed (Feb. 4, 1776) major of the 
1st Georgia battery, he defended Savannah 
from a naval attack early in March. In 
the winter of 1778, after the capture of 
Savannah by the British, he removed his 
family to Virginia, but participated in the 
unsuccessful attack upon that city while 
it was in the hands of the British in Sep- 
tember, 1779; he was licutenant-colonel at 
the close of the war; in 1785-86 he was a 
delegate from Georgia to the Continental 
Congress, and speaker of the state assem- 
bly in 1785, and in 1790; President Wash- 
ington appointed -him ,U. S. Postmaster- 
General in 1795, and he was continued in 
office by Presidents John Adams and Jef- 
ferson until 1801, when he resigned the 
position to become president (1802) of 
the United States Branch Bank at Savan- 
nah, which presidency he held until his 
death at Savannah Nov. 17, 1815. A 
county of his native state bears his name. 


Hadley, Arthur T., on commission to 
investigate interstate commerce legis- 
lation, 7552. 

Hains, Brigadier General Peter C., on 
Panama Canal Commission, 7020. 


Hale, C. H., treaty with Indians con- 
eluded by 3403. 


Hale, Eugene; b. Turner, Oxford Co., Me., 
June 9, 1886; received an academic educa- 
tion ; studied law, was admitted to the bar 
in 1857, and commenced practice at the age 
of twenty; was a_member of the Legisla- 
ture of Maine in 1867, 1868 and 1880; was 
elected to the 41st, 42d, and 43a Con- 

resses; appointed Postmaster-General by 

resident Grant in 1874, but declined; was 
re-elected to the 44th and 45th Congresses, 
was tendered a Cabinet appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Navy by President Hayes, and 
declined; received the degree of LL. D. 
from Bates College, from Colby University, 
and from Bowdoin College; was elected to 
the United States Senate to succeed Hanni- 
bal Hamlin, for the term beginning March 
4, 1881; was re-elected in 1887, 1893, 1899 
and in 1905 to represent Maine, 


Hale, John Parker (1806-1873) ; states- 
man; b. at Dover, N. H.; a member of 
Congress, 1843-45; United States Senator, 
1847-53, and 1855-65 ; nominated for Presi- 
dent by the Liberal party in 1847; and 
by the Free-Soil Democrats in 1852; in 
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the latter part of his political career he 
was a Republican; United States minister 
to Spain, 1865-69; in the early days he 
stood almost alone in the Senate as an 
anti-slavery Democrat. 


Hale, W. J., claim of, against Argen- 
tine Republic, 4806. 


Hall, Charles F., publication of second 
edition of Second Arctic Expedition 
made by, suggested, 4666. 


Hall, Nathan K., Postmaster-General un- 
der President Fillmore; b. Marcellus, N. 
Y., March 10, 1810; received an academic 
education; studied law at Suffalo with 
Millard Fillmore; admitted to the bar in 
1832; commenced practice under the firm 
name of Fillmore, Hall & Haven; member 
of the state house of representatives in 
1846; elected a Representative from New 
York to the Thirtieth Congress as a Whig; 
appointed Postmaster-General, serving from 
July 23, 1850, to Aug. 31, 1852; appointed 
United States district judge for the west- 
ern district of New York, holding the posi- 
tion until he @died, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 2, 1874. 


Halleck, Henry Wager; soldier, author; b. 
Westernville, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1815; grad. U. 
S. Military Acad., 1839; ordered to Monte- 
rey, Cal., 1847, which he fortified and main- 
tained as rendezvous of Pacific-squadron ; 
and took an active part in Mexican War; 
member of the convention which, in 1849, 
framed the constitution for California; en- 
gaged in practice of law and in mining 
and railroad work in California and _ be- 
came major-general of state militia; on 
the breaking out of the Civil War was ap- 
pointed Major-General of U. S. army on 
recommendation of Gen. Winfield Scott; his 
effective work in the west during the early 
months of the rebellion resulted -in his be- 
ing placed in command of the Department 
of the Mississippi, which included all the 
country between the Allegheny and Rocky 
Mountains; July 23, 1863, was appointed 
by President Lincoln general-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States, with head- 
quarters at Washington ; later transferred to 
the Pacific coast, and after the close of the 
war to the division of the south with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky.; for his lectures 
and writings on the science of war he was 
honored with college degrees; among his 
published works was a translation of the 
“Political and Military History of Napo- 
leon”; died Louisville, Ky., Jan. 9, 1872. 


Halleck, Henry W.: : 
Lieutenant in Engineer Corps, report 
of, on means of national defense, 
2213. 
Major-general— ; 
Assigned to command of Depart- 
ment of Mississippi, 3312. 
Assigned to command of land 
forces of United States, 3317. 
Relieved from command 4nd as- 
signed to duty as chief of staff, 
3435. 
Halpine, William G., Fenian prisoner, 
release of, referred to, 4114. 
Hamed, Mahommed, treaty between 
Turkey and United States concluded 
by, 1093. 


Hamill, James A.; b. in Jersey City, N. 
J., March 30, 1877; was admitted to the bar 


Hamill 


of New Jersey, 1900; elected in 1902 a mem- 
ber of the as ceed house ae eee: 
vhere he serve our consecutive one-ye: 
pe elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from New Jersey. 


Hamilton, Alexander; statesman; b. in the 
West Indies, Jan. 11, 1757; entered the 
army as an artillery officer and became an 
aide-de-camp to lieutenant-colonel ; delegate 
to the Continental Congress from New York 
in 1782 and 1783, and under the constitu- 
tion in 1787 and 1788; member of the 
convention which framed the Constitution 
and by his writings, signed ‘‘Publius,” did 
much to secure its adoption, but was the 
only member from New York who signed 
that instrument; appointed secretary of 
the treasury 1789 and continued in that 
office until 1795, when he resigned; had a 
difficulty with Aaron Burr in 1804, and in 
a duel between the two fought at Wee- 
hawken, N. J., he received a fatal wound 
from which he died the next day, July 12, 
1804. 


Hamilton, Alexander, commissioner of 
land titles in East Florida, report of, 
transmitted to the House by Presi- 
dent Monroe, 812. 


7 . . h. 
Hamilton, Andrew J.; statesman; 
Madison County, Ala., Jan. 28, 1815; Fes 
ceived a liberal education; studied law an 
admitted to the bar; clerk of the county 
court ; moved to Texas in 1846 and resume 
the practice of law at Lagrange ; Presiden- 
tial elector on the Buchanan and Becky, 
ridge ticket in 1856; elected a Representa- 
tive from Texas to the 36th Congress as a 
Republican; appointed by President Lincoln 
military governor of Texas in 1862; ap- 
pointed provisional governor by President 
Johnson in 1865; delegate to the loyalists 
convention at Philadelphia in 1866; died at 
Austin, Tex., April 10, 1875. 


Hamilton, Andrew J., provisional gov- 
ernor of Texas, appointed with au- 
thority to arrange and direct a con- 
vention of delegates to be chosen by 
only loyal citizens of the State and 
by none others, 3519. 


Hamilton, Charles S., brevet second 
lieutenant, promotion of, to second 
lieutenant recommended, ore es 

dward L.; b. Niles, Mich., 

i ae er ; admitted to the bar in 

1884; elected to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 

59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 

gresses from Michigan. 


Hamilton, James A., correspondence re- 
asain northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 


Hamilton, Paul; financier, Governor of 

South Carolina, Secretary of the niet fs = 

der President Madison ; b. Oct. 16, 1762, in 

St. Paul’s parish, S. C.; although a Tome 

man he was of pa re yy, Shree 
; from 17 ° 4 

soaleey oe South Carolina, displaying re- 


markable capacity for financial affairs and 


; the finances of the State; 
Ti heh 04-06 ; ap air eet Sic tahne Hal 
the ney. by Presiden nt pa in aes 
while amilton was aie ye pe sae 
was given for the cons Le Pe ei 
ships of seventy-four guns er te of 

sloops of war, and a wa 

ates 700,000 wie created; the Bycee of 
the navy fs recorded elsewhere ; Mr. Ham- 
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Hancock 


{lton resigned in December 1812 
June 30, 1816, at Beaufort, §. @’ eas | 


= ae Courtney Walker; b. at Brevard. 
. C., Oct. 27, 1858; elected to the 58th 
60th, 61st, 624, 63a’ and Gat essen 
from Missouri. : oie pg bho 
Hamlin, Hannibal; Statesman; b. Paris, 


Me., Aug. 27, 1809; Member of the Main 
legislature, 1836-40, and ee ° of se 
house 1837, 1839 and 1840; elected to the 
28th and 29th Congresses, and again be- 
came a member of the State legislature in 
1847; elected to the United State Senate 
1848 to fill a vacaney of four years and 
in 1851 was re-elected for the full term ; 
elected governor of Maine, in 1857 and re- 
signed the same year to return to the Sen- 
ate; resigned from the Senate Jan. 1, 1861, 
having been elected Vice-President on the 
ticket with President Lincoln; presided 
over the senate during Lincoln’s first term, 
and after the election of Lincoln, and 
Johnson,- was made Collector of the Port 
of Boston, which he resigned in 1866; 


* again elected to the Senate in 1869, and 


for the fifth time in 1875; declined reelec- 
tion in 1881, after a service of twenty-five 
years in the Senate; minister to Spain 
under President Garfield; died July 4, 
1891, at Bangor, Me., the third Vice-Presi- 
dent to die on the nation’s birthday. 


Hamlin, Hannibal, death of, announced 


and honors to be paid memory of, 
5609. 


Hammond, C. A., mentioned, 7340. 


Hammond Samuel; engineer, soldier; b. 
Richmond County, Va., Sept. 21, ‘1757; re- 
ceived a liberal education; served in the 
Revolutionary Army; after independence 
was established settled at Savannah; sur- 
veyor-general of Georgia; served in the 
Creek war and commanded a corps of Geor- 


~gia volunteers; member of the State house 


of representatives; elected a. Representa- 
tive from Georgia to the 8th Congress as a 
Democrat; civil and military governor of 
upper Louisiana Territory 1805-1824; re. 
ceiver of public moneys at St, Louis ; moved 
in 1824 to South Carolina ; a member of the 
State legislature; surveyor-general in 1825 ; 
secretary of State of South Carolina 1831: 
ete died near Augusta, Ga., Sept. 11, 


Hammond, Samuel, colonel command- 
ant, commissioned, 364, 


Hancock, John; patriot, statesman; b. 


Quincy, Mass., Jan. 12, 1737; pursuing clas- 
sical studies, graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1754; trained to a business career in 
his uncle’s large counting-room, whose large 
fortune and business he inherited; several 
years was one vi the selectmen of Boston; 
member of the provincial legislature 1766- 
1772; active in pre-Revolutionary move- 
ments, and, with Samuel Adams, was ex- 
empted from pardon in Governor Gage’s 
proclamation of June 12, 1775; Delegate 
from Massachusetts to the Continental Con- 
gress 1775-1780 and 1785-86, serving as 
President of the Continental Congress May 
27, 1775-October, 1777; served as senior 
major-general of Massachusetts militia dur- 
{ng the Revolutionary war; member of the 
Massachusetts constitutional convention of 
1780: governor of Massachusetts 1780-1785 
CET ibatae until his death at Quincy, Oct. 8, 


Hancock, John, governor of Massachu- 
setts, letter of, regarding eastern 
boundary transmitted, 65. 


Hancock 


Hancock, John; jurist; b. of Virginia 

arents, in Jackson County, Ala., Oct. 29, 
9324; educated partly in Alabama and part- 
ly in Tennessee ; studied law at Winchester, 
Tenn. ; admitted to the bar in 1846; settled 
in Texas in 1847, practicing his profession 
there until August, 1851; elected to the dis- 
trict bench of the State and served as judge 
until 1855, when he resigned and resumed 
practice and planting ; member of the State 
legislature in 1860 and 1861, when he re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Confederate States and was expelled ; elect- 
ed a member of the State constitutional 
convention of 1866; engaged in the practice 
of his profession, planting and stock raising ; 
elected a Representative to the 42d, 43d 
and 44th Congresses, and re-elected to the 
48th Congress as a Democrat; after the ex- 
piration of his term in Congress he resumed 
the practice of law at Austin, Tex., and 
died there July 19, 1893. 


Hancock, Winfield Scott; soldier; b. 
Montgomery Square, Pa., Feb, 14, 1824; 
grad. West Point, 1844, and served with 
distinction in Mexican War; commissioned 
brigadier-general in 1861; commanded the 
second army corps in left center of the 
battle of Gettysburg, his conduct in this 
campaign calling forth the thanks of Con- 
gress; his gallantry and efficiency in the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and at Peters- 
burg earned for him his promotion to 
major-general; after the war ‘he was sta- 
tioned at Governors Island, New York har- 
bor; nominated for president by _ the 
Democrats in 1880, but was defeated by 
Leah died Governors Island, Feb. 9, 


Hancock, Winfield S.: 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5077. 

Department of South merged in De- 
partment of East under command 
of, 4754, 

Ordered to execute sentence of mil- 
itary court in case of assassins of 
President Lincoln, 3546. 

Patriotic conduct of, recognition of, 
by Congress recommended, 3793. 


Handy, Moses P., special commissioner 
to Paris Exposition, death of, re- 
ferred to, 6329. 


Hanna, Marcus Alonzo (1837-1904) ; 
politician and business man; b. Lisbon, 
Ohio; prominent as a delegate to the Na- 
tional Republican Conventions after 1884, 
and is given credit for securing the nomi- 
nation and election of President McKinley, 
in whose campaign Hanna was chairman 
of the Republican Committee 1896; in 1897 
he was appointed United States Senator to 
succeed John Sherman, and was returned 
again in 1898; was an influential supporter 
and adviser of the administration. 


Hannen, Sir Nicholas John, arbitrator 
of Cheek claim against Siam, 6336. 
Hanson, Grafton D., restoration of, to 
rank in Army recommended, 2368. ° 
Hardee, William J., major by brevet, 
popes of and reasons therefor, 


Hardy, Rufus; b. Dec. 16, 1855, Mon- 


roe Co., Miss.; admitted to the bar in 
1875; elected county attorney of Navarro 
Co., Tex., in 1880 and 1882; district at- 
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Harney 


torney, thirteenth judicial district, 1884 
and 1886; district judge of the same dis- 
trict, 1888 and 1892; elected to the 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Texas. 


Harlan, James, Secretary of the Interior 
under President Johnson; b. Clark County, 
Ill., Aug. 25, 1820; received a classical 
education, graduating from the Indiana 
Asbury University in 1845; studied law; 
removed to Iowa; superintendent of public 
instruction in 1847; president of the Iowa 
Wesleyan University; elected a United 
States Senator from Iowa as a Whig in 
May, 1855; the seat having been declared 
vacant on the ground of an informality in 
his election, again elected for the remain- 
der of the term in 1857, and re-elected in 
1860, serving until March, 1865, having 
been appointed Secretary of the Interior; 
resigned this position in 1866, having been 
elected to the United States Senate as a 
Republican for the term beginning in 1867, 
and served until March 8, 1873; delegate 
to the peace convention in 1861; delegate 
to the Philadelphia Loyalist convention of~ 
1866; presiding judge of court of commis- 
sioners of Alabama claims 1882-1885; 
editor of Washington Chronicle; died at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Oct. 5, 1899. 


Harmon, Judson; Attorney General under 
President Cleveland; b. Feb. 38, 1846, in 
Newton, O.; son of a Baptist minister, who 
conducted his early education until he en. 
tered Denison University, where he was 
graduated in 1866; studied law under Hon. 
George Hoadly and at Cincinnati Law 
School and began practice in 1869 in Cin- 
cinnati; married in 1870 Olive Scobey, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; supported Horace Greeley 
for President in the campaign of 1872; 
judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati 
1878-1887; appointed Attorney General 
June 8, 1895, to succeed Richard Olney, 
who became Secretary of State; many of 
his opinions and papers are highly regarded, 
particularly his reply to Bryan’s attack on 
the President’s authority to suppress inter. 
ference with functions of the government; 
during his term as Attorney General he ar. 
gued many important cases in the Supreme 
Court, and took an active part in the in- 
ternational and other complications which 
marked the latter part of Cleveland’s sec- 
ond administration, 


Harmon, Judson, Attorney-General, or- 


der to, respecting indebtedness of Pa- 
cific railroads, 6233. 


Harmount, E. Hertzberg, Dominican 
consul-general in London, mentioned, 
4017, 


Harney, William Selby; soldier; b. near 
Haysboro, Tenn., Aug. 27, 1800; commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in the regular 
army Feb. 13, 1818; served in the Black 
Hawk and Seminole Indian Wars and in 
the Mexican War; brevetted brigadier-gen- 
eral for gallantry at Cerro Gordo; served 
in later campaigns against the Indians on 
the western plains; relieved of his com- 
mand and placed on the retired list at 
the outbreak of the Civil War and brev- 
etted major-general for long and faithful 
Service; died Orlando, Fla., May 9, 1889. 


Harney, William S.: 
Correspondence of, referred to, 3110. 
Sioux Indians— ‘ 
Report of, on, 3897. 
Stipulations with, recommendations 
regarding, 2912. 


Harney 


Visit of, to San Juan Island dis- 
* cussed, 3093. 


Harper, Mr., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, referred to, 2692. 


Harrell, Abram, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 

Harriman, David B., treaty with In- 
dians coneluded by, 2829. 


Harris, Thomas M., member of court to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, 
ete., 3534, 


Harris, Townsend, treaty with Japan 
concluded by, 3012. 

- Harris, William T., claim of, to prop- 
erty withheld by Brazilian Govern- 
ment, 3899, ; 

Harrison, Anna, resolution of Congress 

on death of husband transmitted 
to, 1908. 
Reply of, 1909. 
Harrison, Benjamin, biography of, 5438. 


Harrison, Byron P.; b. in Crystal Springs, 
Copiah County, Miss., Aug. 29, 1881; edu- 
eated in the public schools of Crystal 
Springs, Miss., and the Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge; married Mary 
Edwina McInnis, of Leakesville, Greene 
Co., Miss., in January, 1905; member of 
the Z. A. E. fraternity, W. O. W., Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Elks and Masons; 
elected District Atforney at the age of 24 
years and served in that capacity for two 
terms until September, 1910, and elected to 
the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Mis- 
sissippi. 


Harrison, Francis Burton, Governor 
General of Philippines, message to, 
8169. 


Harrison, Napoleon, thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 


Harrison, William Henry., biography 
_ of, 1858. 


Harrod, Benjamin M., on Panama Canal 
Commission, 7020. 


Hart, Ed., referred to, 7250. 
Hart, R. W., local auditor, Panama 
Railroad Company, 7841. 


Hartman, Jesse L.; b. Cottage, Hunting- 
ton County, Pa., June 18, 1853; received 
his education in the public and academic 
schools; engaged in the iron business 1878 
to 1891 as general manager of the Holli- 
daysburg & Gap Iron Works; elected protho- 
notary of Blair County in 1891, 1894, and 
1897 ; extensively engaged in the quarrying 
and shipping of ganister rock used in the 
manufacture of refractionary linings for 
steel furnaces ; is president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hollidaysburg; participated 
in the last three national conventions of the 
Republican party; elected to the 62d and 
64th Congresses as Congressman from 
Pennsylvania. 


Hartranft, John Frederic; soldier; b. 
Montgomery Co., Pa., Dec. 16, 1830; grad. 
Union College, A. B. 1853, A. M. 1856; ad- 
mitted to bar in 1859; recruited and became 
colonel of regiment of Pennsylvania volun- 
teers; from 1864 was a brigadier-general, 
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Hawkins 


he was brevetted major-general and his 
troops were the first to enter Fredericks- 
burg; elected Auditor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania 1865; re-elected 1868; twice elected 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 1872 and 1875; 
died at Norristown, Pa., on October nie 


1889. 
Hartranft, John F.: 
Member of Cherokee Commission, 


death of, referred to, 5481, 
Special provost-marshal in trial of 
persons implicated in assassination 


of President Lincoln, appointed, 
3532. 
Harvey, John, correspondence regard- 
ing— 
Imprisonment of Ebenezer 'S. Greely, 
1575. 
Northeastern boundary. (See North- 


eastern Boundary.) 


‘Harvey, Thomas H., treaties with In- 


dians concluded by, 2273, 2304. 


Haskell, Colonel W. N., allotment to, 
for Inter-Allied commission to Armen- 
ia, 8888. 

Hatch, Davis, imprisonment of, by Do- 
minican Republic referred to, 4004, 
4013. 


Hatch, Edward, brigadier-general, nom- 
ination of, referred to, 3403. . 


Hatton, Frank; printer, editor; b. April 
28, 1846, in Cambridge, Ohio; attended 
public school and learned the printing 
business in the office of his father, who 
published the Cadiz (Ohio) Republican; 
volunteered in the Civil War and went to 
the front with the 98th Ohio regiment in 

1862; after the war he went to Iowa and 

for a time published the Mount Pleasant 

Journal; went to Burlington, Iowa, and 

bought an interest in the Hawkeye; made 

postmaster of’ Burlington in 1881 and later 

Assistant Postmater General; upon the res- 

ignation of Judge Gresham from President’ 

Arthur’s cabinet, Mr. Hatton was appointed 

to the position; with the exception of 

Alexander Hamilton he was the youngest 

cabinet officer up to that time; after leavy- 

ing office Mr. Hatton was editor of the 

National Republican, Washington; Chicago 

Mail, Washington Post and one of the 

founders of the New York Press; died April 

24, 1894, in Washington. 

Haugen, Gilbert N.; b. April 21, 1859, In 

Rock Co., Wis.; was treasurer of Worth 

County, Iowa, for six years; elected to the 

Iowa Legislature, two terms; elected to 

the 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 

63d and 64th Congresses from Iowa. 

Haupt, Herman, chief of construction 
and transportation in Department of 
Rappahannock, 3314, 

Havemeyer, H. O., president, American 
Sugar Refining Company, indictment 
of, referred to, 7484 et seq. 

Hawkins, Benjamin; soldier, statesman; 

b. Warren Co., N. C,, Aug. 15, 1754; during 

1781-84 and 1786-87 he was a delegate in 

Congress and served during 1789-95 as 

United States Senator from North Carolina ; 


appointed agent for superintending all the 
Indian tribes south of the Ohio River in 


Hawkins 

1796, and retained this office until his 
death in Hawkinsville, Ga., June 16, 1816; 
author of ‘Topography’ and ‘Indian 


Character.” 


Hawkins, Benjamin: 

Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
homination of, 171, 
Lands donated to, by 
mark of gratitude, 555. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 

202. 


Hawkins, Edgar, captain in Army, men- 
tioned, 2367. 


Hawley, Willis Chatman; b. near Mon- 


Indians as 


roe, Benton Co., Oreg., May 5, 1864, of 
Pioneer parentage ar aduated from Will- 
iamette University, eae Oreg., B. 


(1884), B. and LL. (1888), and A. a 
(1891) 3 sur Rare Admitted to the bar in 
Oregon. in 1893, and to the United States 
courts in 1906; was principal of the Umpqua 
Academy, Wilbur, Oreg., 1884-1886; presi- 
dent of the Oregon State Normal School at 
Drain, 1888-1891; the remainder of his 
educational work has been in connection 
with Williamette University ; elected to the 
60th, 61st, 62d, 638d and 64th Congresses 
from Oregon. 


Hay, James; b. in Millwood, Clarke Co., 
Va.; was educated at private schools in 
Maryland and Virginia, at the University of 
Pennsylvania and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Virginia, from which latter institu- 
tion he graduated in law in 1877; moved to 
Harrisonburg, Va., 1877; elected attorney 
for the Commonwealth in 18838, 1887, 1891 
and 1895; elected to the House ‘of Delegates 
of Virginia in 1885, 1887, and 1889; elected 
to the Virginia State Senate in 1893 ; elected 
to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60tb 
61st, 62d, 68d and 64th Congresses from 
Virginia. j 
Hay, John; lawyer, editor, diplomat, au- 
thor; b. Salem, Ind., Oct. 8, 1838; became 
Private Secretary to Pfesident Lincoln in 
1861, adjutant and aide-de-camp during 
Civil War, and was brevetted colonel; em- 
ployed as an editorial writer on the New 
ork Txibune during the years 1870 to 
1875 ; Sictare of legation at Paris, France, 
1865-67 : at Madrid, Spain, 1869-70 ; chargé 
@affaires at Vienna, Austria, 1867 -69 ; 
First Assistant Secretary of State in the 
Hayes administration ; Ambassador to Great 
ritain 1897-98 ; appointed Secretary of 
tate in the Cabinet of President McKin- 
ley, 1898; among his writings published in 
book form are “Pike County Ballads,” 
which include “Jim Bludso” ‘and “Hittle 
Breeches” ; 
the Administration of Abraham Lincoln,” 
in collaboration with John C. Nicolay. 


Hay, John, Secretary of State, 6492. 

_ Authorized to confer with Great Brit- 
ain and Germany concerning Sa- 
moa, 6596. 

Colombian-Panama dispute, attitude 
of, on, 7853 et seq. 

Correspondence of, with Gen, Reyes, 
6854. 

Death of, announced, 6955. 

Isthmian’ Canal treaty drafted by, 
6816. 

Referred to, 7352 et seq. 

Signs Panama Canal Treaty, 6823. 
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“Castillian Days.” “History. of , 


Helgesen 


Hayes, Doctor ©. Willard, of Geologi- 
cal Survey, report of, on Culebra Cut, 
7518. 


Hayes, Everis Anson, b. Waterloo, Jef- 
ferson Co., Wis., March 10, 1855; grad- 
uated from both the literary and law de- 
partments of the University of Wiecoaare, 
receiving the degrees of B. L. and LL. 

in 1887 he removed to Santa Clara rie 
Cal., and there engaged in fruit raising and 
mining, and, with his brother, became pub- 
lisher and proprietor of the San Jose Daily 
Morning Mercury and Evening Heratd; 
elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from California. 


Hayes, Frank J.,. member War Labor 
Board, 8485. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., biography of, 
4391, 


Hayne, Isaac W., bearer of letter from 
Governor Pickens to President Bu- 
chanan, 3195. 


Hayne, Robert Young (1791-1840) ; 
statesman and orator; b. Parish of St. 
Paul, S. C.: admitted to the bar 1812; 


speaker of the Legislature of South Caro- 

lina, 1818; Attorney-General of the State 

1818-23; United States Senator 1823-32; 

engaged in the famous debate with Webster 

on the “States Rights’’ question ; Governor 
of South Carolina 1832-34 and favored mod- 
erate nullification. 

Hazen, Allen, report of, on Panama 
Canal, 7269. 

Hazen, William B., member of board to 
consider expeditions to be sent for 
relief of Lady Franklin Bay Expe- 
dition, 4813. 


Hazleton, C. B:, referred to, 7250 et seq. 


Head, Lafayette, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3393. 


Heap, Samuel D., convention with Tunis 
signed by, 833. 


Heflin, James Thomas, b. at Louina, Ran- 
dolph Co., Ala., April 9, 1869; studied law 
at Lafayette, Ala., and was admitted to the 
bar in 1893; elected Mayor of Lafayette 
1893, holding this office two terms; served 
in Legislature and was elected Secretary 
of State in 1902; later to the 58th, 59th, 
60th, Gist, 62d, 68d and 64th Congresses 
from Alabama. 

Heike, Charles R., secretary of Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company. in- 
dictment against, discussed, 7484 et 
seq. 


Heine, William, consular clerk, removal 
of, and reason therefor, 411C, 


Helgesen, H. T., b. near Decorah, Win- 
neshiek county, Iowa, June 26, 1857; edu- 


‘ eated in the Decorah publie schools, normal 


institute and business college; after gradu- 
ating he entered the mercantile bus ness } 
moved to Milton, N. Dak., where he oper- 
ated an extensive lumber and hardware 
business, and extensively ce ed in farm- 
ing; member of the board regents of 
the State University in 1889 he became the 
first commissioner of agriculture and labor 
in the newly sdmitted state of North 


Helgesen 


Dakota; in the general election held No- 
vember, 1910, was elected to the 62d. 63d 
and 64th Congresses from North Dakota, 
Helm, Harvey; b. Danville, Boyle Co.., 
Ky.; graduated A. B., Central University 
of Kentucky; admitted to the bar 1892; 
elected to State Assembly 1893; Lincoln 
county attorney 1897 and 1900; Member of 
the 60th, 61st, 62 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Kentucky. 


Hempstead, Christopher, consul at Bel- 
ize, British Honduras, mentioned, 
2574. 


Hendricks, Thomas Andrews (1811- 
1885) ; statesman and twenty-first Vice- 
President of the United States; b. at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; began the practice of law in 
Indiana, and became Member of Congress 
1851-55; United States Senator 1863-69; 


Governor of Indiana 1873-77; unsuccessful, 


candidate for Vice-President with Tilden 
1876; elected Vice-President with Cleveland 
1884, but died in November of his first 
year. , 


Hendricks, Thomas A., Vice-President, 
death of announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 4904, 4905, 4909. 

Heney, Francis J.. U. S. attorney, re- 
ferred to, 7133. 

Henry, B. H., report of agent to Fiji 
Islands to investigate claim of, trans- 
mitted, 6098. 


Henry, E. Stevens, b. in Gill, Mass., in 
1836, moving when 13 years old with his 
parents to Rockville, Conn.; was a repre- 
sentative in the Lower House of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly of 1883; State 
Senator in 1887-88: treasurer of the State 
of Connecticut from 1889 to 1893; elected 
fo the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st and q2d Congresses from Con- 
necticut. 


Henry, John, alleged secret agent of 
Great Britain in United States for 
fomenting disaffection, 483. 


Henry, Patrick; statesman, orator; b. 
Studley, Va., May 29, 1736; chosen in 1765 
to the Virginia Assembly and elected a dele- 
gate from Virginia to the Continental Con- 
gress 1774-76; elected Governor of Virginia 
in 1776 and declined re-election; delegate 
to the Richmond Convention (q. v.) in 
1777; served in the State Assembly from 
1780 to 1791, and was again elected Gov- 
ernor in 1796, but declined to serve; died 
Red Hill, Va., June 6, 1799. ; 
Henry of Prussia, Prince, reception of, 
in United States, 6703. 
Henry, Patrick, minister to France, 
nomination of, 272. 


Henry, Robert Lee; b. May 12, 1864, in 
Linden, Cass Co,, Tex.; graduated M,, A. 
from the Southwestern University of Texas 
in 1885, valedictorian of his class ; elected 
Mayor of Texarkana in 1890; resigned the 
mayoralty to become Assistant Attorney- 
General, holding the latter office for: nearly 
three years; was elected to the 55th, 56th, 
57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st and 62d Con- 
gresses from Texas. 
Henshaw, David; politician, merchant, 
writer; Secretary of the Navy under Presi- 
dent Tyler; b. April 2, 1791, in Leicester, 
Mass,: educated at the public schools and 
Leicester Academy ; apprenticed to a drug 
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“attended the 


Hesse 


house in Boston and continued in that 
business till 1829 ; became interested in poli- 
tics and New England railroads; wrote 
political articles for the press; member of 
both branches of Massachusetts legislature, 
and member of Congress ; appointed Collector 
of the Port of Boston in 1830; nominated 
for Secretary of the Navy by President 
Tyler, but served only a few months as 
the Senate refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment; died- Noy. 11, 1862. 


Hensley, Walter L., b. Jefferson County, 


Mo., Sept. 3, 1871; educated in the public 
Schools of his county and the law depart 
ments of the Missouri University ; admitted 
to the bar in 1894; elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Missouri. 


Hepner, George, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2830, 


Herbert, Hilary A., Secretary of the Navy 


under President Cleveland: b. Laurens- 
ville, 8S. C.) March 12, 1834; mig ved.: to 
Greenville, Butler ‘County, Ala., in 1846; 


ter University of Alabama in 
1853-54; and the University of Virginia in 
1855-56 ; studied law and admitted to the 
bar; entered the Confederate service as 
captain ; promoted to the colonelcy of the 
Wighth Alabama Volunteers: disabled at 
the battle of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864; 
continued the practice of law at Green- 
Ville, Ala., until 1872, when he moved to 
Montgomery, where he afterwards prac- 
ticed; elected a Representative from Ala- 
bama to the 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 
50th, 51st, and 52d Congresses as a Demo- 
crat; Secretary of the Navy 1893-1897; 
located at Washington, D. C., and prac- 
ticed law. 


Herbert, Michael H., Canadian canal 
tolls referred to, 5675, 5678. 


Hering, Rudolph, member of com- 
~ mittee to report upon sewerage sys- 
tem in District of Columbia, 5487, 

5514, 

Hermosa, William 1L.., report of, on ex- 
ploration of valley of the Amazon, 
transmitted, 2724, 2762. 

Herold, David E.: 

Implicated in assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, proceedings of trial 
and verdict of military commis- 
sion, 3532, 3533, 3534, 3540, 3545, 
3546. 

Persons claiming reward for appre- 
hension of, directed to file claims, 


3551. 
Herran, Doctor Thomas, minister from 
Colombia, correspondence to and. 


from, 6760 et seq. 

Herrera, General, referred to, 6832. 

Herrmann, B., Representative, referred 
to, 7241. é 

Herschell, Lord, of Great Britain, ar- 
bitrator in Venezuelan boundary dis- 
pute, 6338. 

Hertling, Count von, chancellor of Ger- 
man Empire, address of, discussed, 
8448, 

Hesse, ex-Corporal, referred to, 7334, 
7aa0- 


Hewitt 


Hewitt, Abram Stevens; manufacturer, 
scientist, philanthropist ; b. Haverstraw, N. 
Y., July 31, 1822; received his elementary 
education in the public schools of New 
York City, where he gained a prize scholar- 
ship to Columbia College, whence he gradu- 
ated at the head of his class in 1842; acting 
professor of mathematics in 1843; studied 
law and admitted to practice in the State 
supreme court in October, 1845; his eye- 
sight failing, he engaged in the iron _busi- 
ness, and under the firm of Cooper & Hewitt 
established extensive iron works, mainly in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania; appointed 
one of the ten United States scientific com- 
missioners to visit the French Exposition 
Universelle of 1867 and made a report on 
iron and steel, which was published by 
Congress and has been translated into most 
foreign languages; organized and managed 
the Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, designed especially for 
the education of the working classes ; elect- 
ed to the 44th, 45th, 47th, 48th and 49th 
Congresses as a Democrat; mayor of New 
York City, 1887-88; died Jan. 18, 1903, at 
New York City. 


Hewitt, Abram S., commissioner to 
Paris Universal Exhibition, 3798, 


Heyburn, Weldon Brinton; b. Dela- 


ware Co., Pa., May 23, 1852; admitted to 
the bar in 1876; in 1883-84 moved to Sho- 
shone Co., Idaho; he was a member of the 
convention which framed the constitution 
of the State of Idaho; chairman of the ju- 
diciary committee of that body ; was elected 
to the United States Senate from Idaho for 
the term beginning March 4, 1903, and was 
re-elected Jan. 13, 1909. 


Higashi Fushimi, Prince, visit of, 7498. 


Higginson, Francis J., expedition to 
Porto Rico convoyed by fleet under, 
6318. 

Hill, Charles E., claim of, against China, 
referred to, 4436, 4801. 


Hill, David J., appointed on committee 
to receive Prince Henry of Prussia, 
6704. 


Hill, Ebenezer J.; b. Redding, Conn., Aug. 


4, 1845; in 1862 he received from Yale Uni- 
versity the honorary degree of master of 
arts; in 1863 he joined the army as a civil- 
ian, and remained until the close of the 
war; elected to the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Connecticut. 


Hill, J. J., president of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, mentioned, 7327. 
Hilles, Charles D., secretary to the 
President, referred to, 7848. 
Hinds, Asher Crosby; b. Benton, Me., 
Feb. 6, 1863; graduated from Colby Col- 
lege 1883; began newspaper work in Port- 
land in_ 1884; Speaker’s Clerk, United 
States House of Representatives, 1890-91 ; 
clerk at Speaker’s table, United States 
House of Representatives, 1895-1911; 
- elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Maine. 
Hines, Walker D., Director-General of 
Railroads: 
Appointed, 8686. 
Referred to, 8829, 8830. : 
Relinquishment of railroads to pri- 
vate owners left to, 8805. 
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Hoar 


Hise, Elijah; statesman; b. Kentucky, 
July 4, 1802; defeated as Democratic can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor in 1836; 
chargé d’affaires to Guatemala, March 31, 
1848, to June 21, 1849; Presidential elector 
on the Democratic ticket in 1856; elected a 
Representative from Kentucky to the 39th 
Congress as a Democrat (vice Henry 
Grider, deceased), serving from Dec. 3. 
1866, to 1867; re-elected to the 40th Con- 


gress; died at Russellville, Ky., May 8, 
1867. 
Hise, Elijah, treaty concluded by, 


with— 
Guatemala, 2572, 2686. 
Nicaragua, 2572, 2602. 


Hitchcock, Ethan Allen (1835-1909) ; 
diplomat and cabinet officer; b. Mobile, 
Ala.; settled in business in St. Louis until 
1860; thence in China until 1872; diplo- 
matic representative in Russia as Minister 
1897-98, and as the first Ambassador there 
1898-99; Secretary of the Interior under 
McKinley until 1907. 


Hitchcock, Ethan Allen, Secretary of 
the Interior, referred to, 7250. 


Hitchcock, Frank Harris, Postmaster 
General in President Taft’s Cabinet; b. 
Amherst, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1867; has resided 
in Massachusetts from early boyhood ; grad- 
uated from Harvard University in 1891; 
First Assistant Postmaster-General from 
1905 to 1908; Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee in 1908 and conducted 
the Presidential campaign of that year. 


Hitchcock, Gilbert M.; b. Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 18, 1859; educated in public schools 
and by study in Germany and a law course 
at University of Michigan; graduated 1881; 
established the Omaha Evening World in 
1885, which later became, under his man- 
agement, the Omaha Morning, Evening and 
Sunday World-Herald; elected to the 58th, 
60th and 61st Congresses from Nebraska; 
nominated in Democratic primaries for 
United States Senator, August, 1910; under 
the Oregon plan was elected and confirmed 
by the Legislature Jan. 18, 1911; his term 
expired March 8, 1917. Re-elected. 


Hitt, Robert Roberts; b. Urbana, Ohio, 


Jan. 16, 1834; moved to Ogle County, II., 
in 1837; educated at Rock River Seminary 
(now Mount Morris College) and at De 
Pauw University ; reported Lincoln-Douglas 
debates in 1858; first secretary of legation 
and chargé d’affaires ad interim at Paris 
from December, 1874, until March, 1881; 
Assistant Secretary of State in 1881; regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution and chair- 
man of the Committee of Foreign Affairs; 
commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands in 
1898 ; elected to the 47th Congress Nov. 7, 
1882, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Hon. R. M. A. Hawk; elected to 
the 48th, 49th, 50th, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 
55th, 56th, 57th and 58th Congresses as a 
Republican. 


Hitt, Robert R., member of commission 
to Hawaiian Islands, 6333. 


Hoar, Ebenezer Rockwood (1816-1895) ; 
jurist and statesman; b. at Concord, Mass. +; 
Judge of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
1859-69; Attorney-General of the United 
States under Grant 1869-70; Member of 
the Joint High Commission which nego- 
tiated the treaty of Washington 1871 with 


Hoar 


Great Britain; Member of C 
Massachusetts 1873-75. eee 


Hoar, Ebenezer R., member of commis- 


sion to settle questions with Great 
Britain, 4075. 


Hoar, George Frisbie (1826-1904); 
statesman ; b. at Concord, Mass. ; associated 
with the Free-Soil party, and later with the 
Republican party; Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts 1869-77 ; Member of the 
Hayes-Tilden Electoral Commission 1877; 
United States Senator 1877-1904; noted for 
his consistent oppositon to “imperialism.” 
Hobart, Garret Augustus (1844-1899) ; 
statesman and twenty-fourth Vice-President 
of the United States ; b. Long Branch, N. J.; 
began the practice of law 1869; member of 
the State Legislature 1872; State Senator 
1876, and became President of the State 
Senate 1881; and 1896 he was elected Vice- 
President of the United States with Mc- 
Kinley. 
Hobby, James M., first assistant en- 
gineer, advancement in grade of, rec- 
ommended, 3411. 


Hobson, Richmond Pearson; b. Greens- 
boro, Ala., Aug. 17, 1870; was educated at 
the Southern University, the United States 
Naval Academy, the French National 
School of Naval Design; is a naval archi- 
tect and lecturer; served in the United 
States Navy from 1885 to 1903; received 
the degree-of LL. D. from Southern Uni- 
versity, June, 1906; elected to the 60th, 
61st and 62d Congresses from Alabama. 
Hobson, Richmond P., sinking of the 

Merrimac in Santiago Harbor, 

Cuba, by, 6305, 6316. 

Thanks of Congress to, and promo- 
tion of, recommended, 6306. 


Hodges, H. F., U. S. A.: 
Director, Panama Railroad Company, 
7841. 
On committee to open Panama Canal, 
7945. 


Hodgson, Daniel B., recognition of serv- 
ices of, in battle of Manila Bay, Phil- 
ippine Islands, recommendations re- 
garding, 6305. 


Hodgson, William B., conduct of, while 
in Constantinople, referred to, 2011. 


Holcombe, James P., order exempting, 
from arrest during journey to Wash- 
ington, 3438. 

Holden, William W., provisional gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, appointed, 
3510. 


Holmes, Theophilus Hunter; soldier; b 
Clinton, N. C., Nov. 13, 1894; graduated 
United States Military Academy 1829; en- 
gaged in frontier service in the Seminole 
war and in the occupation of Texas; pro- 
moted to captain in the Mexican war and 
brevetted major for gallantry at Monterey ; 
on the breaking out of the’ war he resigned 
from the army (April 22, 1861) and went 
to North Carolina and organized the State 
militia, and when the secession ordinance 
was passed became a brigadier-general in 
the Confederate army; after the war he re- 
turned to his home and died in Fayetteville, 
N. C., June 21, 1880. 
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Hopkins 


Holmes, Theophilus H.: 


Gallant conduct of, in Mexican War, 
2370. 


Major by brevet, nomination of, and 
correspondence regarding, 2369. 


Holsey, Robert, act granting pension to, 
vetoed, 5026. 


Holt, George €., Judge, opinion of, cited, 
7025. 


Holt, Joseph; lawyer, jurist; b. Breck- 
enridge Co., Ky., Jan. 6, 1807; engaged in 
law practice at Louisville, Ky., 1832-36, 
and in Vicksburg, Miss., 1836-42; removed 
to Washington and became Commissioner 
of Patents 1857-59; Postmaster-General 
1859-60; Secretary of War 1860-61; Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed him, in 1862, Judge- 
Advocate General of the Army; declined 
the Cabinet positions of Attorney-General 
and Secretary of War; conducted the trials 


_ of Fitz-John Porter (charged with disobedi- 


ence of orders) and of the assassins of 
President Lincoln; brevetted major-general 
for ‘‘faithful, meritorious and distinguish- 
ed”’ services in the bureau of military justice 
during the war; died Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 1, 1894. - 

Holt, Joseph: 

Judge-advocate in trial of persons im- 
plicated in assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 3534. 

Secretary of War, authorized to per- 
form duties of, 3190. 


Hood, John B., victories of Federals 
over Confederate forces under, re- 
ferred to, 3442. 

Hooker, Joseph: 

Commander of corps in Army, 3325. 
Ordered to take military possession 
of railroads, 3379. 

Hoover, Herbert C.; b. West Branch, 

Iowa, on August 10, 1874. In 1895 was 

graduated from Leland Stanford University 

in the department of mining engineering. 

During the following years he was asso- 

ciated with geological and mining enter- 

prises in different quarters of the globe, and 
saw service in the Boxer Rebellion in China 
in 1900. In London at the outbreak of the 

Great European War, he was made execu- 

tive director of the Belgian Relief Work, 

and continued in that capacity until the 
entrance of his own country into the war 
brought him back in 1917 to the United 

States as director of the National Food Com- 

mission created by the Government. 

Hoover, Herbert €.: 

Administration of European food 
relief placed under, 8690. : 
Director, Food Administration Grain 

Corporation, 8325. i 
Qualifications of, for position of food 
administrator, 8263. 
Request of, for appropriation for ad- 
ministration of European food re- 
lief, 8685. 


Hopkins, George W.; statesman; b. 
Goochland County, Va., Feb. 22, 1804; re- 
ceived a common school education; studied 
law and began practice at Lebanon, Va.; 
a member of the State house of represen- 


tatives 1833-34; elected a Representative 


Hopkins 


from Virginia to the 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 

28th and 29th Congresses as a Democ1at ; 

chargé d'affaires to Portugal March 3, 

1847, to Oct. 18, 1849; again a member of 

the State house of representatives in 1849; 

judge of the circuit court; elected to the 

85th Congress; again elected a member of 
the State house of representatives; died 

March 2, 1861. ; 

Hopkins, George W., chargé d’affaires 
at Lisbon, Portugal, mentioned, 2550. 

Hopkinson, Joseph (son of Francis Hop- 

kinson); b. Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 12, 

1770; graduated from the University of 

Pennsylvania in 1786; studied law and in 

1.91 admutted to practice; began the prac- 

tice of his profession at Easton, Pa.; elect- 

ed a Representative from Pennsylvania to 
the 14th and 15th Congresses; moved to 
lordentown. N. J., and after three years re- 
turned to Philadelphia, Pa.; judge of the 

United States district court for Easton, Pa., 

1828-1842; delegate to the State constitu- 

tional convention in 1837; died at Phila- 

delphia Jan. 15, 1842. a 

Hopkinson, Joseph, commissioner to 
treat with Indians, nomination of, 
256. 

Horton, Benjamin J., tharter in Porto 
Rico granted to, 6732. 

Howard, John E., imprisonment of, 
by Spanish authorities, referred to, 
4116. 

Houard, John E., imprisonment of, by 
Spanish authorities referred to, 4116. 

Hough, Charles M., Judge, opinion by, 
in anti-trust opinion cited, 7131. 

House, Edward M.: 

Personal representative of President 
Wilson in Europe, 8389. 
Refund from, 8889. 

Houston, David Franklin, Secretary of 

Agriculture under President Wilson; b. 

Monroe, Union County, N. C., Feb. 17, 

1866; son of William Henry and Cornelia 


Anne (Stevens) Houston; A. B., South 
Carolina’ College 1887; . M., Harvard 
1892; (LL. D., Tulane 1903, University of 


Wisconsin, 1906, Yale 1913); married 
Helen Beall, of Austin, Tex., December 11, 
1895; tutor in ancient languages South 
Carolina College and graduate student 
1887-88; superintendent of city schools 
Spartanburg. 8S. C., 1888-1891; 
student political science, Harvard 1891- 
1894 ; adjunct professor 1894-1897, associate 
professor 1897-1900, professor _ political 
science 1900-1902, and dean of faculty 
1899-1902, University of Texas; president 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas 1902-1905; president University of 
Texas 1905-1908; chancellor Washington 


University, St. Louis, since September 24, 
1908 ; member Southern Educational Board ; 
trustee John F. Slater Fund; mem- 
ber Rockefeller Sanitary Commission; fel- 
fow Texas State Historical Society ; mem- 
ber American Economie Association; presi- 
dent Harvard Graduate Club 1893-94; 
author. A Critical Study of Nullification 
in South Carolina, etc.; took office as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture March 6, 1913, be- 
coming Secretary of the Treasury in the 
second ddministration of President Wilson. 


Houston, James, district judge, nomin- 
ation of, 390. 

Houston, Sam; soldier, statesman; b. 

Rockbridge Co., Va.,-Mareh 2, 1793; en- 
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graduate | 


Howard 


listed in the army in 1813, and served un- 
der Gen, Jackson in the war with the Creek 
Indians; distinguished himself for bravery 
on various occasions and at the conclusion 
of the war found ‘himself lieutenant ; studied 
law in Nashville, and after holding several 
minor offices in Tennessee was elected to 
Congress in 1823 and ‘served till 1827, when 
he became Governor of Tennessee; in 1829, 
before the expiration of his gubernatorial 
term he resigned his office and went to take 
up his abode among the Cherokee Indians 
in Arkansas; in 1832 he went to Texas on 
the invitation of President Jackson to ar- 
range treaties with the Comanches and 
other Indians; joined in the Texas revyolu- 
tion and was made commander of the mili- 
tary forces; fought the Mexicans with such 
vigor that the independence of the Texans 
was conceded and Houston became the first 
President of the new republic; after an in- 
tervening term in Congress he was again 
elected President of ,Texas in 1841, while 
continually advocating annexation to the 
United States; in 1846 his hopes were real- 
ized and Texas became a state of the union, 
and Houston was sent to the United States 
Senate; continued in the Senate until 1859, 
when he was elected Governor of Texas; 
advised against secession and was denounced 
therefor as a traitor to the South; vetoed 
a resolution recognizing the authority of 
the Texas State Convention of Jan. 28, 
1861, and the resolution was passed over 
his veto and the State seceded from the 
union by a vote of 167 to 7; as Governor 
he submitted to the will of the people, but 
declined to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Confederacy, and was deposed from his 
office of Governor; likewise refused a com- 
mission of major-general in Federal Army 
tendered’ ‘by President Lincoln; died in 
Huntsville, Texas, July 26, 1863. 
Houston, Sam: 
Commander of Texan army, 1493. 
President of Republic of Texas, 2172. 
Houston, William Cannon; b. Bedford 
Co., Tenn., March 17, 1852; elected to the 
Legislature in 1876; admitted to the bar in 
1878; again elected to the Legislature .in 
1880 and 1882; elected Circuit Judge in 
1894 and 1898; elected to the 59th, 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Tennessee. 
Howard, E. A., agent of Ponca Indians, 
4583. 


Howard, John Eager; soldier, statesman; 
b. Baltimore, June 4, 1752; received a lib- 
eral education ; served in the Revolutionary 
war and colonel when peace was declared; 
Delegate from Maryland to the Continental 
Congress 1787-88; governor of Maryland 
1789-1792; member of. the State senate 
1795 ; elected a United States Senator from 
Maryland vice R. Potts, resigned, servin 

from Dec. 7, 1796, to March $, 1803; died 
at Baltimore, Md., Oct. 12, 1827. } 


Howard, John E., legislative acts ot 


eae received from, transmitted, 


Howard, Lieut., report of, regarding 
services of Apache Indians transmit- 
ted, 5495, ; 


Hoan Oliver Otis; soldier, author; b. 
eeds, Me., Noy. 8, 1830; graduated Bow: 
doin College, A. B., 1850° A. M., 1853; 
graduated U. S. Military Academy, 1854; 
served through the civil war, rising suc- 
cessively from lieutenant to major- eneral ; 
retired Noy. 8, 1894; author of ‘‘Donald’s 


Howard 


School Days,’ “Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Perces,’’ ‘‘Life of Zachary Taylor,’ and 
articles on subjects connected with the civil 
war. 


Howard, Oliver O., Commissioner of 
Freedmen’s Bureau: 
Directed to effect arrangement be- 
tween freedmen and landowners, 
3549. 


Report of his observations of the 
* condition of the seceded States 
and of the operations of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau therein, referred to, 
3571. 


Howard, William Schley; b. Kirkwood, 
Dekalb County, Ga., June 29, 1875; at- 
tended Neel’s Academy until 12 years of 
age; was a page in the House of lLepre- 
sentatives of Georgia in 1888-89; calendar 
clerk of the House in 1890-91; appointed 
Private Secretary to United States Senator 
Patrick Walsh, of Georgia, in 1893; studied 
law at night and was admitted to the bar 
at Wrightsville, Ga., 1895; enlisted in the 
Third Georgia Volunteer Infantry on July 
2, 1898, serving during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war as Sergeant; on his return from 
the war moved back to Dekalb county and 
began the practice of his profession ; elected 
to the House of Representatives of Georgia 
in 1899: introduced what is now known as 
the Howard franchise tax act, the first of 
its kind introduced in the South; married 
Miss Lucia Augusta du Vinage, of Texas, 
in 1905; elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Georgia. 


Howe, Albion P., member of court to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, 
534. 


Howe, Haughwout, records of associa- 
tion founded for purposes of aiding 
soldiers of Civil War offered to 
United States, 4798. 


Howe, S. D., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3403. 


Howe, Samuel G., imprisonment of, in 
Prussia, 1136. 


Howe, Timothy 0O.;. Postmaster-General 
under President Arthur; b. Livermore, Me., 
Feb. 24, 1816; received a liberal education ; 
studied law and practiced; served one 
term in the state legislature; moved to 
Wisconsin in 1845; elected judge of the 
circuit and supreme courts of Wisconsin 
in 1850 and resigned in 1855; elected a 
United States Senator from Wisconsin as 
a Union Republican and _ re-elected two 
terms, serving from 1861-1869; appointed 
- one of the delegates to the International 
Monetary conferenee in Paris in 1881; ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General in 1881; died 
at Kenosha, Wis., March 25, 1883. 


Howe, Timothy 0O., Postmaster-General, 
death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4747. 

Howell, Joseph; b. Feb. 17, 1857, in 

Boxelder Co, Utah; attended Utah Uni- 

versity ; Mayor of Wellsville, and a Member 

of the Board of Regents of Utah Universit ) 


served three terms in the Territorial Legis- 
lature and one in the State Senate; elected 


to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 


64th Congresses from Utah, 
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Hull 


Howison, Henry L., member of Board 
on Geographic Names, 5647, 


Hsu Shihchang, President of China, 
messages to and from, on armistice 
of World War, 8625. 


Hubbard, Commander John, correspon- 
dence to and from, 6765 et seq., 6834 
et seq. 


Hubbard, Samuel Dickinson; Postmaster- 
General under President Fillmore; b. Mid- 
dletown, Conn., August 10, 1779: pursued 
classicai studies and graduated from Yale 
College in 1819; studied law, but devoted 
himself to manufacturing; elected a Rep- 
resentative from Connecticut to the 29th 
Congress as a Whig; re-elected to the 30th 
Congress; | Postmaster-General Aug. 31, 
1852, to March 7, 1853; died at Middle- 
town, Conn., Oct. 8, 1855. 


Huebschmann, Francis, treaties with In- 
dians concluded by, 2773, 2896. 


Huerta, General Victoriano, administra- 
tion of Mexico y, discussed, 7886, 
7893, 7907, 7934. 


Huertes, General, of Colombia, referred 
to, 6832. 


Huggins, Samuel, wounding and rob- 
bing of, by Mexican soldiers, referred 
to, 4376, 


Hughes, Charles James, Jr.; b. Kings- 
ton, Richmond, Mo., Feb. 16, 1853; grad- 
uated from Richmond (Mo.) College in 
1871; received the degreé of LL. D. both 
from the University of Missouri and the 
University of Denver; began the practice 
of law in August, 1877; Senator Hughes, 
while engaging generally in the practice 
of law, has given special attention to min- 
ing and irrigation litigation; for many 
years professor of mining law in the Uni- 
versity of Denver; elected United States 
Senator from Colorado Jan. 20, 1909 


Hughes, Charles E., Justice Supreme 
Court, on second-class mail commis- 
sion, 7733. 


Hughes, William; b. in 1872; served in 
the Spanish-American War’; elected to the 
58th, 60th, Gist and 62d Congresses from 
New Jersey. 


Hull, Cordell; b. Oct. 2, 1871, Overton 
(now Pickett) Co., Tenn.; graduated law 
department of Cumberland University, Leb- 
anon, Tenn.; member of the lower house 
of the Tennessee Legislature two terms, 
served in the Spanish-American War, with 
the rank of captain; later was first ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and afterwards 
elected Judge of the Fifth Judicial Circuit 
of Tennessee ; elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Tennessee. 


Hull, Isaac; naval officer; b. Derby, Conn., 


March 9, 1773; took to the sea in early 
life and joined United States Navy March 
9, 1798; in 1804 he commanded the brig 
Argus, one of the vessels of Commodore 
Preble’s fleet in the Mediterranean; made 
captain in 1806 and put in command of 
the frigate Constitution; his capture and 
destruction of the British frigate Guer- 
riere, Aug. 19, 1812, was the first naval 
victory of the second war with England 
and won fame and fortune for Hull; Con- 


Hull 


gress voted him a gold medal and $50,000; 
later commanded the Ohio, flagship of the 
retired in 1841 and 


1) ean squadron; 
ed i Pa., Feb. 13, 1843. 


died in Philadelphia, 


Hull, Isaac: 
Letters of Andrew Stevenson to, fe- 
ferred to, 1953. 
Victory of the Constitution under 
command of, over the Guerriere, 
502. 


Hull, William; soldier; b. Derby, Conn., 
June 24, 1753; graduated Yale 1772, and 
admitted to the bar in 1775; captain of a 
company of militia in the uprising against 
England; was an active officer during the 
Revolutionary War, and at its close was 
second in command of the only regiment 
not disbanded, Gen. Heath being its col- 
onel; in 1784 he was ordered to take pos- 
session of the frontier forts of Niagara, 
Detroit, Mackinac, and others on the great 
lakes, but they were not surrendered until 
after the Jay treaty was signed; appoint- 
ed governor of Michigan Territory by 
President Jefferson in 1805; at the out- 
break of the War of 1812 the Territory 
was unprepared for hostilities and Hull 
was defeated and taken a prisoner to 
Montreal; later exchanged and convicted 
of cowardice and neglect of duty by a 
court-martial; he was sentenced to death, 
but pardoned by President Madison; pub- 
lished a vindication in 1824; died New- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 29, 1825. 


Hull, William: 
Letter of, regarding Indians referred 
to, 421. 
Official conduct of, referred to, 430. 
Surrenders fort and town of Detroit 
to the British, 500. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
422. 
Hulsemann, Chevalier, chargé d’affaires 
of Austria, withdrawal of, referred 
to, 2690. 


Humphrey, Captain ©. B., referred to, 


6834. 


Humphrey, J. Otis, Judge, decision of, 
denounced, 7291. 


Humphrey, William E.; b. March 31, 
1862, near Alamo, Montgomery Co., Ind. ; 
graduated Wabash College, Crawfordsville. 
Ind., 1887; was admitted to the bar and 
practiced law at Crawfordsville; in 1893 
moved to Seattle, Wash.; in 1898 was 
elected to the office of corporation coun- 
sel of Seattle; re-elected in 1900; elected 
to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Washington. 


Humphreys, Benjamin Grubb; b. Clai- 
borne Co., Miss., Aug. 17, 1865; studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar Novem- 
ber, 1891; when war was declared against 
Spain, in April, 1898, he raised a com- 
pany and was elected first lieutenant ; 
served under Maj.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee in 
Florida during the entire war, being mus- 
tered out with his regiment at Columbia, 
Tenn., Dec. 22, 1898; elected to the 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Mississippi. 


Humphreys, David, minister to Portu- 
gal, nomination of, 90. 
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Hunter 


Hunt, Alexander C., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 3663, 3827. 


Hunt, William H.; lawyer; Secretary of 
the Navy under President Garfield; b. 
in 1824 in Charleston, S. C.; after a public 
school education he entered Yale College, 
Class ’43, and remained there but two 
years; went to New Orleans and _ began 
the practice of law; before the war he was 
a Whig in politics, during the war a staunch 
Union man, and later a Republican; ap- 
pointed Attorney General of Louisiana to 
fill a vacancy in 1876, and claimed to have 
been elected to that office the following 
year, but the Democratic State officers were 
recognized by President Hayes; Mr. Hunt 
was later made judge of the United States 
Court of Claims; March 5, 1881, President 
Garfield appointed him Secretary of the 
Navy; upon the reorganization of the cabi- 
net by President Arthur he retired in favor 
of William E. Chandler; in 1882 he was 
appointed Minister to Russia, and died 
Feb. 27, 1884, in St. Petersburg. 


Hunter, David; soldier; b. Washington, 
D. C., July 21, 1802; graduated Uz. 'B: 
Military Academy, 1822; served in the 
Mexican War, and in February, 1861, was 
assigned to accompany President-elect 
Lincoln from Springfield, Ill., to Wash- 
ington; made brigadier-general and served 
through the Civil War and was mustered 
out as brigadier-general in 1866; retired 
from the regular service six months later; 
died Washington, D. C., Feb. 2, 1886. 


Hunter, David: 
Command of corps formerly under 
Gen, Burnside, assumed by, 3325. 
Member of court to try assassins of 
President Lincoln, ete., 3534. 
Proclamation of, for freedom of 


slaves in certain States declared 
void, 3292. 


Hunter, Lieut., report of, on establish- 


ment of steamship lines referred to, 
2173. 


Hunter, Robert M. T.; statesman; b. 
Essex County, Va., April 21, 1809; re- 
ceived a liberal education and graduated 
from the University of Virginia; studied 
law, and in 1830 admitted to the bar; 
elected a Representative from Virginia to 
the 25th, 26th and 27th Congresses; de- 
feated for re-election; served as Speaker 
of the House in the 26th Congress; defeated 
for the 28th Congress; elected to the 29th 
Congress; elected a United States Senator 
from Virginia, serving from 1847 until he 
withdrew when Virginia seceded, and in 
July, 1861, was expelled ; delegate from Vir- 
ginia to the Confederate provincial congress 
at Richmond; Confederate State Senator 
from Virginia to the 1st eConfederate Con- ° 
gress; Confederate Seé¢retary of State; 
elected State treasurer of Virginia in 1877; 
died in Essex County, Va., July 18, 1887. 


Hunter, Robert M. T., member of com- 
mission to confer with President re- 
garding termination of war, 3461. 


Hunter, William; physician, diplomat; b 
Newport, R. L, Noy. 26, 1774; gradnated 
from Brown. University in 1791; studied 
medicine in London; returned to Newport 
and in 1796 admitted to the bar; served 
several years in the State house of repre- 
sentatives ; elected a United States Senator 
from Rhode Island and re-elected, serving 


Hunter 


from Nov. 25, 1811, to March 3, 1821; com- 

missioned chargé d’affaires to Brazil June 

28, 1834, and minister plenipotentiary Sept. 

13, 1841, serving until Dec. 9, 1843; died 

at Newport, R. I., Dec. 3, 1849. 

Hunter, W., Acting Secretary of State, 
3487, 3504. 


Hunter, W. M., court-martial of, 889. 
Huntington, Henry E., referred to, 7163. 


Huntington, Howard E., referred to, 
7163. 


Huntington, Samuel (about 1732-1796) ;— 


politician; b. at Norwich, Conn.; member 
of Congress, 1777, and signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; governor of 
Connecticut, 1786-96; received the two 
electoral votes from his own state in the 
first election for President in 1789. : 
Hurlburt, Stephen A.; diplomat; b. 
Charleston, S. C., Nov. 29, 1815; received 
a thorough education; studied law; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1837; served in the 
Florida war; moved to Belvidere, Ill, in 
1845; Whig delegate to the constitutional 
convention of Illinois in 1847; Presidential 
elector on the Whig ticket in 1848 and on 
the Republican ticket in 1868; member of 
the legislature in 1859, 1861 and 1867; 
served in the Union Army 1861-1865, being 
appointed brigadier-general of volunteers 
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Hynes 


May 27, 1861, and major-general in Sept. 

1862 ; minister resident to the United States 

of Colombia 1869-1872; elected a Represen- 

tative from Illinois to the 43d and 44th 

Congresses as a Republican; appointed min- 

ister to Peru _in 1881, becoming prominent 

in Secretary Blaine’s Peruvian-Chilean_pol- 

icy ; died at Lima, Peru, March 27, 1883. 

Hurlbut, Stephen A., minister to Bo- 
gota, mentioned, 4011. 

Hustis, J. H., President New York, New 
Haven and Hartford R. R., referred 
to, 8028. 

Hutcheson, William L.: 

Member War Labor Board, 8485. 

Message to, condemning strike, 8456. 

Hutchins, Charles, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3403. 

Hymans, Paul: 

Foreign minister of Belgium, note of 
Wilson, Clemenceau and _ Lloyd- 
George to, regarding Belgian for- 
eign debt, 8913. 

President of Council of Nations, notes 
to, 8881, 8889, 8909. 

Hynes, Thomas W., immigration’ serv- 
ice investigated by, 6788. 


Ingalls 


Ingalls, John J.; author, journalist, law- 
yer, statesman, orator; b. Dec. 29, 1833, 
at Middleton, Essex Co., Mass.; educated 
in public schools of Haverhill and gradu- 
ated Williams College 1855; admitted to 
the bar in 1857 and the following year 
moved to Atchison, Kan., and entered ac- 
tively into the political discussions which 
distraught the territory at the time; dele- 
gate to the Wyandotte Conventon in 1859, 
and secretary of the territorial council; 
secretary of State Senate in 1861 and in 
the following year elected to that body; 
became editor of the Atchison Champion ; 
unsuccessful candidate for Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor on the Republican ticket in 1862 and 
1864; engaged in the practice of law and 
journalism till 1873, when he was elected 
to the United States Senate and served 
for eighteen consecutive years; he was an 
eloquent and convincing speaker ; from 1889 
to 1891 he was president pro tem. of the 
Senate, where his proficiency in parlia. 
mentary procedure was strikingly appar- 
ent; after leaving the Senate wrote for the 
press and practiced law until his death, 
Aug. 16, 1900. 


Ingalls, John J., on Senate committee 
urging seats for cabinet in Congress, 
7813, 


Ingersoll, Colin M., on Alaskan trans- 
portation commission, 7843. 


Ingham, Samuel D., Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Jackson;  b. 
Pennsylvania Sept. 16, 1779; attended the 
public schools; manager of a paper mill at 
Easton, N. J., for several years; member 
of the state legislature of Pennsylvania 
for three years; prothonotary at Philadel- 
phia; elected a Representative from Penn- 
Sylvania to the 13th, 14th, and 15th Con- 
gresses as a Jackson Democrat, resigning 
July 6, 1818; elected a Representative to 
the 17th Congress, vice Samuel Moore, re- 
signed; re-elected to the 18th, 19th, and 
20th Congresses; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from March 6, 1829, serving until Aug. 
8, 1831, when he resigned; died at Tren- 
ton, N. J., June 5, 1860. ; 
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Izard 


Innis, James, commissioner appointed 
by United States under treaty with 
Great Britain, 188. 


Iredell, James (1751-1799) ; politician and 
jurist; b. Lewes, England; justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, 1790-1799; 
in the third electoral college he received 
three votes for President. 
Iredell, James (1788-1853) ; politician and 
jurist; b. at Edenton. N. C.; governor of 
North Carolina, 1827-28; and United 
States Senator, 1828-31. 
Irion, R. A., secretary of state of Re- 
public of Texas, convention signed 
by, 1686. . 


Irvine, Callender, 
of purchases, 
cussed, 992. 


Irwin, James T., act granting pension 
to, vetoed, 5044. 


Irwin, John, commanding American na- 
val forces at Honolulu, reports of, 
referred to, 5906. 


Irwin, Walter R., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3896. 

Izard, Ralph; patriot, statesman; b. near 
Charleston, S. C., in 1742; received clas- 
sical education and graduated from Cam- 
bridge University, England; Delegate from 
South Carolina to the Continental Congress 
1781-1783 ; elected United States Senator- 
from South Carolina 1789-1795; appointed 
by the Continental Congress commissioner 
to Tuscany; recalled June 8, 1779; pledged 
his large estate in South Carolina for the 
payment ‘of ships of war to be used in the 
Revolution; died near Charleston, S. C., 
May 30, 1804. 


Izard, Ralph, on committee to conduct 
inaugural ceremonies of President 
Washington, 40. 


commissary-general 
nomination of, dis- 


/ 


Jackson 


Jackson, Andrew, biography of, 998. 


Jackson, Henry R., minister to Mexico, 
resignation of, 5123. 


Jackson, Midshipman J. P., mentioned, 
6839. 


Jacobs, Richard T., lieutenant-governor 
of Kentucky, arrest and imprison- 
ment of, 3460. 


Jacobs, Stephen, district attorney, nom- 
ination of, 91. 


Jacoway, Henderson M., b. Dardanelle, 
Yell County, Ark., Nov. 7, 1870, and is 
the third son of Judge W. D. Jacoway ; 
graduated from the Dardanelle High 
School at the age of 16 years and from the 
Winchester Literary College, Winchester, 
Tenn., in 1892; in 1898 graduated from 
law department of Vanderbilt University, 
receiving a degree of LL. B.; served as 
secretary of the Dawes Commission dur- 
ing the Cleveland administration; elected 
to the office of prosecuting attorney in 
1904, and re-elected in 1906. Sept. 19, 
1907, married Miss Margaret H. Cooper, 
daughter of Hon. . Cooper, of Beau- 
mont, Tex.; was elected to the 62d Con- 
gress from Arkansas, carrying § every 
county in the district and nearly every 
voting precinct and re-elected to the 63d 
and 64th Congresses, 


Jacques, William H., member of Gun 
Foundry Board, 4748. 


Jaegers, Albert, sculptor of statue of 
von Steuben, 7669. 

Jagow, Gottlieb von, German foreign 
secretary, referred to, 8127 et seq. 


James, Ollie M.; b. Crittenden Co., Ky., 


". July 27, 1871; was admitted to the bar in 


1891; was one of the attorneys for Gov- 
ernor Goebel in his celebrated contest for 
governor of the State of Kentucky; elected 
to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, and 62d 
Congresses from Kentucky; elected to the 
United States Senate for term ending 
1920. = 


James, Thomas L.; printer, publisher, 
editor; Postmaster General under President 
Garfield ; b. March 29, 1831, in Utica, N. Y.; 
left school at the age of fifteen and was 
apprenticed to a local printer; at twenty he 
became a partner in publishing the Madison 
County (N. Y.) Journal; the paper was 
Whig in politics, and as editor Mr. James 
attracted the attention of the leading men 
of the State; in 1861 he was appointed to 
a position in the office of the Collector of 
the Port of New York and in 1873 President 
Grant made him postmaster at New York; 
he declined the office of Collector of the 
Port, tendered by President Hayes, and 
was reappointed Postmaster; he declined 
the Republican nomination for Mayor of 
New York and Postmaster General under 
Hayes; March 5, 1881, Garfield named him 
for Postmaster Genera] and he accepted the 
place; he found the service disorganized, 
many of the employees dishonest and an 


‘annual deficit of $2,000,000; under his ex- 


ecutive direction abuses were corrected, 
frauds punished and the service was made 
self-sustaining ; declined to serve in Arm 
thur’s. cabinet, returned to New York and 
entered the banking business. 


Jameson, J. F., of Carnegie Institu- 
B-20 — 
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Jewell 


tion, letter of, on housing of public 
records transmitted, '7728. 


Jarvis, Charles, correspondence regard- 
ing northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 


Jaurett, A. F., claim of, 7381. 


Jay, John (1745-1829) ; jurist and states. 
man; b. New York City; represented the 
State of New York in Congress, 1774-77, 
and drew up _ the constitution of New 
York, 1777; United States minister to 
Spain, 1780-82; peace commissioner with 
Adams and Franklin at Paris, 1783; sec- 
retary for foreign affairs, 1784-89; first 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 1789-95; concluded with 
Hngland the treaty of 1794, known as 
Jay’s Treaty, which conveyed to the 
United States the military posts of the 
northwest, erected the eastern boundary, 
provided for the payment of English debts 


.and the settlement of American claims, 


restricted the United States trade with 
the West Indies, and defined the conditions 
of neutrality at sea; Jay was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for governor of New 
York 1792; was special minister to Great 
Britain, 1794-95 and governor of New 
York, 1795-1801. 


Jay, John, minister to Great Britain, 
nomination of, 146. 


Jefferson, Thomas, biography of, 307. 


Jelks, Governor William D., of Ala- 
bama, quoted on lynching, 7030. 


Jenckes, Thomas A.; statesman; b. Cum- 
berland, R. I., Noy. 2, 1818; graduated from 
Brown University in 1838 ; studied law, and 
in 1840 admitted to the bar; began prac- 
tice at Providence; clerk in the State legis- 
lature 1840-1844; secretary of the State 
constitutional convention in 1842; adjutant- 
general 1845-1855; member of the State 
legislature 1854-1859; commissioner to re- 
vise the laws of the State in 1855; elected 
a Representative from Rhode Island to the 
38th, 39th, 40th and 41st Congresses as a 
Republican; defeated as a Republican can- 
didate to the 42d Congress; died at Cum- 
berland, R. I., Nov. 4, 1875. : 


Jenckes, Thomas A., correspondence re- 
garding Dorr’s Rebellion, 2149. 


Jenkins, Capt. (See Baltimore, The.) 


Jenkins, John J., Representative, quoted, 
7166. , : 


Jenkins, William O., note to Mexico on 
arrest of, 8807. 


Jennings, E. H., referred to, 7161. 
Jennings, Fred, referred to, 7604. 


Jesup, Thomas S., commander of forces 
in Seminole War, 1472. 
Report of, referred to, 1697. 


Jetté, Sir Louis Amable, on Anglo- 
American arbitration tribunal, 6793. 


Jewell, Marshall, Governor of Connecticut 
(1869-70 and 1871-72), and “ Postmaster- 
General under President Grant; b. Win- 
chester, N. H., Oct. 20, 1825; his Ameri- 
can ancestry goes back to Thomas Jewell, 
who was granted land at Wollaston, Mass., 
shortly after the settlement of Massachu- 
setts; he received a common school educa- 


Jewell 


tion and learned tanning under his father ; 
in 1873, after having served two terms as 
governor, he was appointed minister to 
Russia, whence he was recalled to be made 
Postmaster-General in 1874; he was chair- 
man of, the Republican National Committee 
during the campaign that ended with Gar- 
field’s election to the presidency; he died 
at Hartford, Feb. 10, 1883. 


Jewett, Milo A., consul of United States 
at Sivas, Turkey, directed to investi- 
gate Armenian atrocities, 5991. 


Jiminez, President, of Santo Domingo, 
referred to, 8904. 


Joffre, Marshal J. J. C., remarks:of, dis- 
cussed, 8657. 


Johnson, Andrew, biography of, 3499. 


Johnson, Ben; b. near Bardstown, Nelson 
Co., Ky., May 20, 1858; elected to the 
Kentucky house of representatives in 1885 
and 1887; elected member of the Kentucky 
state senate, but resigned Noy. 5, 1906; 
elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Kentucky, 


Johnson, Cave, Postmaster-General under 
President Polk; b. Robertson County, 
Tenn., Jan. 11, 1793; received an academic 
education; studied law; admitted to the 
bar and began practice at Clarksville, 
Tenn.; appointed circuit judge; elected a 
Representative from Tennessee to the 21st, 
22d, 23d, and 24th Congresses as a Demo- 
crat; defeated for the 25th Congress; re- 
elected to the 26th, 27th, and 28th Con- 
gZresses ; appointed Postmaster-General, 
serving from March 5, 1845, until March 5, 
1849; president of the State Bank of Ten- 
nessee 1850-1859 ; electeé to the state sen- 
ate during the Civil War as a Unionist; 
died at Clarksville, Tenn., Nov. 23, 1886. 


Johnson, Charles F.; b. Winslow, Me., 
Feb. 14, 1859; attended Waterville Clas- 
sical Institute; graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1879, which conferred upon him 
the degree of LL. D. in June, 1911; 
taught school and read law; admitted to 
the bar in 1886 and began practice in 
Waterville ; Democratic candidate for goy- 
ernor of Maine in 1892 and 1894; member 
of the State Legislature in 1905 and 1907, 
serving both terms on the judiciary com- 
mittee; delegate to the Democratic nation- 
al convention in 1904; was grand master 
of the Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. of 
Maine in 1906 and 1907; elected to the 
United States Senate to succeed the Hon. 
Eugene Hale for the term beginning March 
4, 1911. ' 
Johnson, Emory R., commissioner on 
Panama Canal traffic and tolls, report 


of, mentioned, 7806. 

Johnson, George, claims of, 
Uruguay, 2014. 

_ Johnson, Hiram, Governor of California, 
discusses alien land law of that state, 
7874 et seq. 

Johnson, James, provisional governor 
of Georgia, appointed, 3516. 

Sereda John A., Governor, referred to, 
7290. 


Johnson, Joseph Travis; b. Brewerton, 
Laurens Co., S. C., Feb. 28, 1858; grad- 


against 
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Johnston 


uated Erskine College, 1879; admitted to 
the practice of the law in all the courts 
of South Carolina, 1883; elected to the 
57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from South Carolina. 


Johnson, Reverdy (1796-1876) ; statesman 
and Cabinet officer; b. Annapolis, Md.; 
United States Senator from Maryland, 
1845-49 and 1863-68; Attorney-General, 
1849-50; United States minister to Great 
Britain, 1868-69; a treaty which he nego- 
tiated with Great Britain for the settle- 
ment of the Alabama Claims was rejected 
by the Senate. 


Johnson, Reverdy: 

Address of, on presenting to Presi- 
dent proceedings of Union Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia filed in im- 
peachment trial, 3947. 

Commissioner at New Orleans, report 
of, referred to, 3347. 

Mentioned, 4014. 


Johnson, Richard Mentor (1780-1850) ; 
statesman and ninth Vice-President of the 
United States; b. near Louisville, Ky.; 
elected to Congress, 1807, he became an 
ardent supporter of Madison’s policies; 
raised and commanded a _ regiment of 
mounted riflemen in the War of 1812; sup- 
ported Harrison at the Thames, 1813, and 
is believed to have killed Tecumseh in 
this battle; United States Senator, 1819- 
29; member of Congress, 1829-37; Vice- 
President with Van Buren, 1837, to 
which office he was elected by the United 
States Senate by default of an electoral 
majority ; was candidate for re-election in 
1840, but defeated. 


Johnson, Richard M., military talents 
of, commented on, 520. 

Johnson, R. M., compensation due, for 
erection of buildings for use of Choe- 
taw academy, 2537, 

Johnson, Samuel, president North Caro 
lina convention, 62. 


Johnson, William Samuel, appointed or 


committee te receive President Wash 

ington, 36. 
Johnston, Joseph E.; soldier; b. Long 
wood, Prince Edward County, Va., Feb. 3, 
1807; educated at West Point; served in 
the U. S. Army in the grades from second 
lieutenant to brigadier-general; in the Con- 
federate army as general; was for some 
years the general agent of the Home (Fire) 
Insurance Company of New York; elected 
a Representative to the 46th Congress as a 
Democrat; Commissioner of Railroads un- 
der Grover Cleveland; died at Washington, 
D. C., March 21, 1891. 


Johnston, Joseph E., victories of na- 
tional arms over Confederate forces 
under, referred to, 3442. 


Johnston, Joseph Forney; b. in North 
Carolina in 1843; served in Confederate 
army during the war; rose to the rank 
of captain; practiced law seventeen vears; 
was a banker ten years; elected governor 
of Alabama in 1896 and 1898; unanimous- 
ly elected to the United States Senate 
from Alabama to fill out the unexpired 
term of E. W. Pettus, deceased, also for 
the term ending March 8, 1915. 


Johnston 


Johnston, William H., member War La 
bor Board, 8485. 


Jones, Jacob, commander of the Wasp, 
506. 


Jones, J. B., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3592. 


Jones, John Paul, remains of: 
Crypt for, urged, 7531. 
Discovery of, 6945. 


Jones, Roger; soldier; b. Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 25, 1831; graduated U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, 1847; served on the Texas 
frontier and in New Mexico, and at the 
outbreak of the Civil War was promoted 
to the rank of captain, and received the, 
thanks of President Lincoln and Secretary 
Cameron; served throughout the war, and 
rose to the rank of brigadier-general; died 
Fortress Monroe, Va., Jan. 26, 1889. 
Jones, Roger: 


Correspondence regarding Derr’s Re- 
bellion, 2157. 

Mentioned, 702. 

Orders respecting funeral honors to— 
Adams, John, 914. 
Harrison, W. H., 1880. 
Jefferson, 914. 
Lafayette, 1314. 


Jones, Thomas, proceedings of, in tak- 
ing possession of Monterey, Mexico, 
discussed, 2080. 


Jones, Thomas G., Judge, praised, 7337. 


Jones, Wesley L., b. near Bethany, IIL., 
Oct. 9, 1863, three days after the death 
of his father, a private in the Civil War; 
his mother maintained herself and _ chil- 
dren by her own labor; he did all kinds 
of farm work, hiring out by the month 
when 10 years of age; attended public 
schools in winter; worked during the sum- 
mer until he was 16, when he entered 
Southern Illinois College, teaching to pay 
his way: working in the harvest fields 
during the summer; admitted to the bar 
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Jussen 


on examination in 1886; elected to the 
56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, and 60th Con- 
gresses as one of the Representatives-at- 
large from the State of Washington; the 
legislature of 1907 for Washington enact- 
ed _a direct primary law in which pro- 
vision was made for expressing the party 
choice for United States Senator by popu- 
lar vote; he became a candidate and was 
successful by a large majority, and was 
duly elected to the United States Senate. 
Jones, William, Secretary of the Navy un- 
der President Madison; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1760; received a liberal education; 
served in the Revolutionary war; entered 
the Continental Naval service; moved to 
Charleston, S. C.; returned to Pennsyl- 
vania; elected a Representative from that 
state to the 7th Congress as a Democrat; 
Secretary of the Navy Jan. 12, 1813-Dec. 
7, 1814; collector of customs at Philadel- 
tre died at Bethlehem, Pa., Sept. 5, 


Jones, William, Secretary of Navy: 
Duties of Secretary of Treasury dis- 
charged by, during the absence of 
Albert Gallatin, one of the commis- 
sioned envoys to treat with Great 
Britain and Russia in 1813. 
Jones, William Atkinson; b. Warsaw, Va., 
March 21, 1849; elected to the 52d, 53d, 
54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Virginia. 
Juarez, Benito P., President of Mexico: 
Demonstration by Congress of United 
States of Colombia in honor of, re- 
ferred to, 3575. 
Government formed by, 
3095. 
Referred to, 3175, 3577. 
Judson, Frederick N., on commission to 
investigate interstate commerce legis- 
lation, 7552. 


Jussen, Edmund, act’ for relief of, ve- 
toed, 4168. 


discussed, 


Kahn 


Kahn, Julius; b. Feb. 28, 1861, at Kup- 
penheim, Grand Duchy of Baden, Ger- 
many; immigrated to California with his 
parents in 1866; in 1892 was elected to 
the legislature of the State of California ; 
in January, 1894, was admitted to the 
bar by the supreme court of California ; 
was elected to the 56th, 57th, 59th, 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
California. 


Kalakaua, David, 
Islands: 
Coronation of, discussed, 4761. 
Death of, in United States, discussed, 
5623. 
Visit of, to United States, 4630. 


Kalanianaole, J. Kuhio; b. March 26, 
1871, at Koloa, island of Kauai, Hawaii; 
was educated in Honolulu, the United 
States, and England; is a capitalist; was 
employed in the office of minister of the 
interior and in the custom-house under 
the monarchy; cousin to the late King 
Kalakaua and Queen Liliuokalani, mon- 
archs of the then Kingdom of Hawaii, and 
nephew of Queen Kapaiolani, consort of 
Kalakaua; created prince~by royal proc- 
lamation in 1884; married Elizabeth 
Kahanu Kaauwai, daughter of a chief of 
the island of Maui, Oct. 8, 1896; elected 
delegate tc the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, and 
62d Congresses from Waikiki, district of 
Honolulu, island of Oahu. 


Kasson, John A., report of, on commer- 
cial relations with Cuba, 6294. 


Kautz, August V., member of court to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, 
etc., 3534. 


Kearny, Philip, major-general in Army, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
3362. 


Keiley, Anthony M.; jurist; b. New Jer- 
sey, in 1835; graduated Randolph Macon 
College, in Virginia; founded and carried 
on the Norfolk Virginian, and the Inder 
and News, of Petersburg; appointed by 
President Cleveland envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Italy in 
1885; but the appointment was cancelled 
on account of the objections of the Ital- 
jan government, and he was accredited to 
Austria, but he was declared persona non 
grata at Vienna, and he resigned; ‘in 1886 
President Cleveland appointed ‘him to the 
International Court in Egypt, maintained 
by the leading countries to adjudicate in- 
ternational questions; died in Paris, 
France, Jan. 24, 1905. 


Keiley, A. M.: 

Minister to Austria-Hungary, ap- 
pointment of, and refusal of Gov- 
ernment to receive, discussed, 4910. 

Minister to Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary, appointment of, referred to, 
4 


King of Hawaiian 


Keim, D. B. R., report of, on consular 
affairs and amount paid to, referred 
to, 4123, 4160, 4161. 


Keith, Charles B., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3284. 
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Kelley, Mr., commissioner to investigate 
affairs of New York custom-house, 
2005. 


Kellogg, William P.: 

Candidate for governor of Louisiana, 
election disturbances discussed. 
(See Louisiana, elections in.) 

Mentioned, 4177. 


Kendall, Amos; lawyer, editor, author; 
Postmaster General under President Jack- 
son; b. Aug. 16, 1789, in Dunstable, Mass. ; 
attended school at New Ipswich, N. H., and 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1811; 
studied law in Groton, Mass.; travelled by 
way of Washington, D. C., to Kentucky, 
where he became a tutor in private fam. 
ilies, including that of Henry Clay; ad 
mitted to the bar in Kentucky and made 
postmaster at Georgetown in 1814; be- 
came sole editor of the Argus of Western 
America at Frankfort, Ky., in 1816, and 
was interested in promoting the cause of 
education ; appointed by President Jackson 
Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, 1829; 
acquired great influence in the administra- 
tion and was largely the means of having 
the Globe newspaper supersede the Tele- 
graph as the official organ; appointed Post- 
master General in 1835; he found the de 
partment disorganized, corrupt and heavily 
in debt; within a year the debts were 
cleared, but Mr. Kendall had incurred the 
hostility of powerful mail contractors, 
who obtained judgments against him for 
claims he considered invalid; he started 
successively Kendall’s Expositor and the 
Union Democrat, both of which failed; for 
the judgments against him he was impris- 
oned within the bounds of the District of 
Columbia; Congress later paid the claims 
and abolished the law of imprisonment for 
debt in the District; his reputation was es- 
tablished as an honest man and a pure, 
faithful, inflexible public officer; when he 
left the Post Office Department he received 
the most gratifying testimony to that effect 
from those who had associated with him, 
he later declined a foreign mission tendered 
by President Polk, and in 1845, associated 
with Prof. S. F. B. Morse in the develop- 
ment of the telegraph; this business 
brought him an ample fortune, which he 
devoted largely to benevolences; in 1866 
he published in the Washington Evening Star 
a series of vigorous protests against the 
secession of the Southern States; at the 
outbreak of the Civil War he placed his 
house and grounds in Washington at the 
disposal of the government for the use of 
troops and spent a year in Trenton, N. J.; 
he published an incomplete ‘“‘Life of An- 
drew Jackson’; died Nov. 12, 1869, in 
Washington, . 


Kennedy, Charles A.; b. Montrose, Iowa, 
March 24, 1869; mayor of his native town 
for four years; in 1903 he was elected to 
the Iowa legislature, serving two terms; 


elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 6 
64th Congresses from Iowa. bere et 


Kennedy, John P.; Secretary of the Navy 
under President Fillmore; b. Baltimore, 
Md., Oct. 25, 1795; received a classical 
education; graduated from Baltimore Col- 
lege in 1812; studied law, and admitted to 
the bar in 1816; commenced practice at 
Baltimore; served in the war of 1812; 
State representative 1820-1822: appointed 
secretary to the legation at Chile, January 
27, 1823, but -resigned; defeated for the 
25th Congress, but subsequently elected to 
the same Congress as a Representative from 


Kennedy 


Maryland (vice Isaac McKim, deceased 

serving from April 30, 1838, to 1839 ; 
feated for the 26th Congress; Presidential 
elector on the Whig ticket in 1840; elected 
to the 27th and 28th Congresses; Secre- 
tary of the Navy July 22, 1852, to March 
fe died at Newport, R. I., Aug. 18, 


Kennon, Beverly, court-martial of, re- 
~ferred to, 811. 


Kent, Edward, correspondence regard- 
ing northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 


Kent, William; b. Chicago, Il., March 
29, 1864, and is the son of Albert IE. and 
Adaline Elizabeth (Dutton) Kent; his 
parents moved to California in 1871 and 
settled in Marin County; preliminary edu- 
eation received in private schools in Cali- 
fornia and at Hopkin’s Grammar School, 
New Haven, Conn.; entered Yale in 1883 
and graduated in 1887, with the degree of 
AB: x (honorary), Yale, 4908; lo- 
cated in Chicago to look after ‘his father’s 
business interests; in 1890 entered into 
partnership with his father, under the 
firm name of A. EH. Kent & Son; was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Thacher of Ojai Valley, 
Cal., Feb. 26, 1890; owner of real estate 
and business interests in Chicago, as well 
as in California; member of the firm of 
Kent & Burke, cattle dealers, Genoa, Nebr. ; 
active in civic affairs; member of the 
Chicago City Council from 1895 to 1897; 
president of the Municipal Voters’ League 
of Chicago, 1899-1900, and a member of 
{ts executive committee from 1897 to 
1904; member of the Illinois Civil Service 
Association and of the Civil Service Re- 
form League of Chicago; member of the 
following clubs: Union League; Univer- 
sity; City (Chicago); Yale (New York) 
University; Bohemian (San _ Francisco) ; 
Graduates (Yale) ; sought the Republican 
nomination for Congress as a Progressive 
against Duncan E. McKinlay, and defeated 
the latter under the direct primary law 
of California; was elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from California. 


Kenyon, William S.; b. Elyria, Ohio, 
June 10, 1869; educated at Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, and law school of the State 
University of Iowa; was prosecuting at- 
torney for Webster County, Iowa, for five 
yearg; district judge for two years; gen- 
eral attorney Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
for three years; Assistant to the Attorney- 
General of the United States for one year; 
elected to the United States Senate April 
12, 1911, to succeed the Hon. Lafayette 
Young, who was appointed United States 
Senator Nov. 12, 1910, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Hon. Jonathan P. 
Dolliver, and took his seat April 24, 1911. 


Kern, John Worth; b. Dec. 20, 1849, in 
Howard County, Ind.; educated in the com- 
mon schools, Normal College at Kokomo, 
Ind., and graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan with 
degree of bachelor of laws, class 1869; by 
rofession, a lawyer, practising at Kokomo, 
nd., until 1885, since that time at_Indian- 
apolis; member of bar of Supreme Court of 
the United States and member of American 
Bar Association; was reporter of the In- 
diana Supreme Court from 1885 to 1889, 
and edited and published 17 volumes of 
Indiana Reports—volumes 100 to 116, in- 
clusive: member of Indiana State Senate 
1893-1897; city solicitor of Indianapolis, 
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Key 


1897-1901; special assistant Unite 

district attorney 1892-4 ; Weioete goa: 
didate for governor in 1900 and 1904: 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 
1908 ; married and ‘has three children ; was 
nominated as _the party’s candidate for 
United States Senator by a unanimous vote 
of the Democratic State convention in 
1910, and elected Jan. 18, 1911. 


Kernan, John D., member of Strike 
Commission, 5983. 


Kerr, Joseph, commissioner for Cumber- 
land road, 406. 


Kerr, J. Bozman, chargé d’affaires in 
Nicaragua, mentioned, 2687, 2695. 


Kerr, Michael C.; »b. Titusville, Pa., 
March 15, 1827; received a liberal educa- 
tion and graduated from Louisville Univer- 
sity in 1851; admitted to the bar and began 
practice at New Albany, Ind. in 1852; 
elected city attorney in 1854; elected prose- 
cuting attorney of Floyd County in 1855; 
member of the State legislature in 1856 and 
1857 ; elected reporter of the supreme court 
of Indiana in 1862; elected a Representative 
from Indiana to the 39th, 40th, 41st and 
42d Congresses as a Democrat; defeated 
for the 43d Congress; elected to the 44th 
Congress and elected its Speaker; died at 
fore ee Alum Springs, Va., Aug. 19, 
40. 


Kerr, Michael C., Speaker of House of 
Representatives, death of, announced, 
4352, 


Key, Albert L., Naval Academy inves- 
tigated by, 7116. 


Key, David McKendree; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under President Hayes; b. Greene 
County, Tenn., Jan. 27, 1824; raised on a 
farm in Monroe County; attended the com- 
mon schools; graduated from Hiawassee 
College in 1850; studied law, admitted to 
the bar, and began practice at Chattanooga 
in 1853; Presidential elector on the Demo- 
eratic ticket in 1856 and on the Breckin- 
ridge and Lane ticket in 1860; served in 
the Confederate army as lieutenant-colonel 
in the Civil War; member of the state 
constitutional convention in 1870; chan- 
cellor of the third chancery district 1870- 
1875; defeated as the Democratic candi- 
date to the 43d Congress; appointed a 
United States Senator from Tennessee as 
a Democrat (vice Andrew Johnson, de- 
ceased), serving from December 6, 1875, 
to January 29, 1877; defeated for re-elec- 
tion; Postmaster-General March 12, 1877, 
to 1880; resigned to accept United States 
judgeship of the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee; retired Jan. 26, 1894; died at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 3, 1900. 


Key, Francis Scott; American lawyer 
and song writer; b. Frederick County, Md., 
Aug. 1, 1779; educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law in Frederic City; became dis- 
trict attorney for the District of Columbia. 
As a song writer he is remembered by his 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” a popular national 
lyric suggested and partly written while 
the author was detained aboard the 
British fleet during the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, of which he 
was a witness; d. Baltimore, Jan. 11, 1843. 
A collection of his miscellaneous poems 
was published in 1856. ; 


Key 


Key, Thomas M., interview with Gen. 
Cobb regarding exchanging of pris- 
oners of war, 3459. 

Keyes, Stephen, collector of port, nomi- 
nation of, 91. 

Keys, Crawford, trial and conviction 
of, for murder of Emory Smith, and 
subsequent release of, referred to, 
3659. 

Kibbe, J. Hudson, bill for pension to, 
returned, 6863, 

Kimball, James P., Director of Mint, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
4952. 

Kimberly, Lewis A., dispatched to Sa- 
moa, 5390. 

King, H. €., allotment to, for Inter- 


Allied commission on mandates in 
Turkey, 8888. 
King, Horatio; printer, editor, author, 


Postmaster General under President Bu- 
chanan; b. June 21, 1811, in Paris, Oxford 
Co., Me.; after a common school education 
he entered the office of the Paris Jeffer- 
sonian, learned the printing trade and grad- 
ually rose to sole editor and owner and 
moved the office to Portland, Me., where 
it finally became merged into the Hastern 
Argus; appointed to a position in the Post- 
office Department in 1839, he gradually 
arose to first assistant and Jan. 1, 1861, 
became Postmaster General, serving until 
after the inauguration of Lincoln; ap- 
pointed to carry out the terms of the 
emancipation proclamation in Washington 
in 1862; practiced as an attorney before 
the executive departments in Washington 
until 1883; wrote and lectured on a great 
variety of subjects, including a book en- 
titled ‘“‘Sketches of Travel; or, ‘Twelve 
Months in Burope;’’ his home in Washing- 
ton was a literary center for some years; 
died May 20, 1897, in Washington. 


King, John H., acts and proceedings 
of, declared null and void, 3548. 


King, Jonas, difficulties of, with Greece 
referred to, 2773, 2828. 


King, Rufus; soldier, statesman, diplomat ; 
b. Scarboro, Mass. (now Maine), March 24, 
1755; pursued classical studies and gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1777 ; studied 
law at Newburyport; served in the Revolu- 
tionary war; admitted to the bar and began 
practice in 1780; State representative in 
1782; Delegate from Massachusetts to thee 
Continental Congress 1784-1786,; delegate 
to the State constitutional convention 1787, 
and also. to the Federal constitutional con- 
vention; moved to New York City in 1788; 
member of the State legislature in 1789; 
elected and re-elected a United States Sena- 
tor from New York as a Federalist, serving 
from 1789 to his resignation, May 18, 1796; 
minister to Great Britain May 20, 1796, to 
“May 18, 1803; again elected and re-elected 
a United States Senator from New York, 
1813-1825 ; again minister to Great Britain 
May 5, 1825, to June 16, 18¥%6; died at 
Jamaica, N. ¥., April 29, 1827. 


King, Rufus, special minister plenipo- 
tentiary to negotiate treaty with 
Russia, nomination of, 272. 

| t 


‘ 
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King Sam. W., correspondence regard- 
ing Dorr’s Rebellion, 2139, 2143, 
2145, 2146, 2147, 2151, 2152, 2156. 


King, Thomas Butler; b. Hampden, Mass., 
Aug. 27, 1804; received a liberal education ; 
studied law and began practice at Waynes- 
ville, Ga.; member of the State senate in 
1832, 1834, 1835 and 1837; farmer; elected 
a Representative from Georgia to the 26th 
Congress as a State Rights Whig; re- 
elected to the 27th; defeated for the 28th; 
elected to the 29th, 30th and 31st Con- 
gresses; resigned in 1849; collector of San 
Francisco 1850-51; sent to Europe on a 
secret mission by Confederate government 
in 1862; died at Waynesboro, Ga., May 10, 
1864. 


King, Thomas B., special agent to Cali- 
fornia, 2565. 
Report of, referred to, 2579. 


King, William Rufus (1786-1853) ; states- 
man and thirteenth Vice-President of the 
United States; b. Sampson Co., N. C.; 
member of Congress, 1811-16; United States 
Senator from Alabama, 1819-40; an ardent 
supporter of Gen. Jackson in his several 
Presidential campaigns; appointed Minis- 
ter to France, 1844-46, by President Tyler; 
United States Senator from Alabama, 1846- 
53; president of the Senate, 1850, Vice- 
President, 1852, taking the oath of office 
in Havana. 


King, William R., Vice-President, death 
of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 2738, 

Referred to, 2758. 


Kinkaid, Moses P.; lawyer; b. West 
Virginia ; a resident of the State of Nebras- 
ka since 1881; graduate of the law de- 
partment, University of Michigan; state 
Senator in Nebraska in 1883; district 
judge for three terms; elected to the 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st and 62d Congresses from 
Nebraska. ° 


Kinkead, Eugene F.; b. March 27, 1876; 
elected alderman in Jersey City, 1898, serv- 
ing as president of the board; was elected 
to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from New Jersey. 


Kirkwood, Samuel J.; lawyer, statesman, 


Secretary of the Interior under Presidents 
Garfield and Arthur; b. Dec. 20, 1813, in 
Harford Co., Md.; received an academic 
education in Washington, D. C.;. and 
worked as a druggist’s clerk; removed to 
Richland Co., Ohio, in 1835, studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1843; 
served as prosecuting attorney for the 
county four years; removed to Iowa in 
1855, and engaged in farming and milling; 
elected to State Senate in 1856 and in 
1859 was chosen Governor and reelected 
in 1861, raised nearly fifty regiments for 
the. Union armies during the Civil War; 
declined the post of Minister to Denmark, 
tendered by President Lincoln; elected to 
the United States Senate in_ 1866 to fill 
the unexpired term of James Harlan; elect- 
ed Governor for a third time in 1875, and 
the following year was again chosen United 
States Senator; March 5, 1881, President 
Garfield appointed him Secretary of the In- 
terior; continued in Arthur’s cabinet until 
April 6, 1882, when he was succeeded by 
Henry M. Teller. 


Kitchin, Claude; b. Halifax Co., N. C., 
near Scotland Neck, March 24, 1869; 


Kitchin 


graduated from Wake Forest College, 1888; 
admitted to the bar September, 1890; elect- 
ed to the 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from North 
Carolina. 


Knapp, Captain H. S., in charge of 
military government of Santo Domin- 
go, 8904, 


Knox, Henry; soldier; b. Boston, Mass., 
July 25, 1750; joined the Boston Grena- 
diers in 1770, and was on duty during 
the Boston massacre; joined tne Conti- 
nental army at Cambridge, Mass., April 
19, 1775, and rendered efficient service 
in the early days of the Revolution; 
during the winter of 1775-76, he trans- 
ported fifty-five pieces of ordnance 
and 2,300 pounds of lead from “Ti- 
conderoga to Cambridge; made brigadier- 
general of artillery in 1776; after the war 
he founded the Society of Cincinnati; ap- 
pointed Secretary of War by Congress, 
1785, and on the 
ington as President was retained in the 
Cabinet; resigned Jan. 2, 1795, the com- 
pensation of the office not being suffi- 
cient to support his family; removed to 
Maine and engaged in farming; died at 
Thomaston, Me., Oct. 25, 1802. 


Knox, Henry: 

Commissioner appointed by United 
States under treaty with Great 
Britain, 188. 

Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
70. 

Proceedings of Cabinet were signed 
by him as attendant adviser of 
President Jefferson. 


Knox, Philander Chase; Secretary of 
State under President Taft; b. Browns- 
ville, Pa., May 6, 1853; admitted to the 
bar in 1875; assistant United States dis- 
trict attorney for the western district of 
Pennsylvania in 1876; made- Attorney- 
General in the Cabinet of President Mc- 
Kinley in 1901 and of President Roose- 
velt Dec. 16, 1901; resigned that office 
June 30, 1904, to accept appointment as 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
Hon. M. S. Quay, and took his seat Dec. 
6: elected by the legislature January, 
1905, for the term ending March 3, 1911; 
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inauguration of Wash- 


Kuni 


resigned as Senator March 4, 1909, to 
accept the position of Secretary of State. 
Knox, Philander ©C., Senator and Sec- 
retary of State: 
Letter of, on two-cent postage to 
foreign countries, 7851. 
Letter of, transmitted, 7838. 
Referred to, 7294, 7350 et seq. 


Koch, Dr. Robert, referred to, 7839. 


Kock, Bernard, agreement_ with, for 
emigration of negroes canceled, 3368. 


Kolchak, Admiral, defeated in Russia, 
8824. 


Konop, Thomas F.;  b. Franklin, Ke- 
waunee County, Wis., Aug. 17, 1879; at- 
tended a country school and high school, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; and the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh; studied law at the 
Northern Illinois College of Law and at 
the State University of Nebraska, from 
which last-named institution he received 
his degree of LL. B. in 1904; admitted to 
the bar in Wisconsin; served three terms 
as district attorney of his county. Mr. 
Konop was nominated for Congress in 
September, 1910, on the Democratic ticket 
in a district safely Republican by 5,000; 
after a hard campaign of two months, dur- 
ing which he visited every corner of his 
district, he was elected by a plurality of 5 
votes, the Republican State ticket carry- 
ing the district at the same ‘time; elected 
to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Wisconsin. , 

Kosciusko, statue of, to be erected in 


Washington by the Poles, 6860. 
Kossuth, Louis; 
Liberation of, and companions re- 
ferred to, 2647, 2655. 
Misunderstanding of, with Capt. 
Long referred to, 2682. 


Koszta, Martin, seizure and imprison- 
ment of, by Austrian brig of war 
and subsequent release of, dis- 
cussed, 2742. 

Referred to, 2764, 2770, 2771. 
Kuni, Prince, visit of, to Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration, 7420. 


La Blanche 


La Blanche, Alcée: 
Chargé d’Affaires to Republic of 
Texas, nomination of, 1501. 
Convention at Houston, Tex., signed 
by, 1686. 


Ladd, E. F., on wheat price committee, 
8348. 


Ladd, Edward H., claim of, against Co- 
lombia, 4804. 


Lafayette, George W.: ; 
First copperplate of Declaration of 
Independence bequeathed to Con- 
gress by father of, letter of, pre- 
senting, 1342. 
Resolutions of Congress on death of 
father of, transmitted to, 1343. 
Reply of, to, 1344. 
Lafayette, Marquis de; French solder 
and statesman ; b. Chavagnac, near 
Brioude, Auvergne, Sept. 6, 1757; educat- 
ed at the College of Louis le Grand, Paris, 
and became an officer of the guards; learn- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence of 
the American colonists, he determined to 
aid them; with 11 companions he arrived 
in America, April 14, 1777, and volun- 
teered his services to Congress. without 
pay; he was given a major-general’s com- 
mission, and became a member of Wash- 
ington’s staff; served valiantly through 
the Revolution and secured for the Ameri- 
can cause financial assistance and the re- 
inforcement of a fleet and 6,000 troops 
under Rochambeau; returned to France, 
and two days after the destruction of the 
Bastile aly 15, 1789), saved the lives 
of the King and Queen; resigned his titles 
on the adoption of the French constitu- 
tion; one of the three major-generals dur- 
ing the coalitions against France, in 1792; 
visited the United States on invitation of 
the President at the request of Congress, 
and was received with enthusiastic de- 


light; was presented a section of land 
and $200,000, his fortune having been 
swept away; died Paris, May 20, 1834. 


Lafayette, Marquis de: 
Bust of, presented to Congress, 992. 
**Citizen of France, but friend of 
United States,’’ 1313. 
Death of— 
Announced, 1273. 
Funeral honors to be paid memory 
of, 1314. | 
Resolutions of Congress on, trans- 
mitted to family of, 1343. 
Reply of George W. Lafayette, 
1344. 
Tribute to memory of, 1314. 
Declaration of Independence, first 
copperplate of, bequeathed to Con- 
gress by, letter of son presenting, 
1342. J 
Mentioned, 6932. 
Services of, to America discussed and 
provision for, recommended, 828. 
Visit of, to United States, 874. 
Declines invitation to be conveyed 
in United States ship of war, 
Salem 
Writes concerning claims of— 
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Baron De Kalb, 1270. 
French citizens, 1198. 


Lafean, Daniel Franklin; b. York, Pa., 
Feb. 7, 1861; actively engaged in the man- 
ufacturing business and banking; elected 
to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 


Lafferty, A. W.; b. Audrain County, 
Mo., June 10, 1875; attended the law de- 
partment of the Missouri State University, 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, and practiced law at Mont- 
gomery City, Mo.; served three years with 
the rank of captain in the Missouri Na- 
tional Guard and one term as prosecuting 
attorney; in 1909 he was given the de- 
gree of LL. B. by the law department of 
the Missouri University ; appointed special 
agent of the General Land Office, and was 
sent to Oregon, arriving at Portl&nd the 
1st of March, 1905; resigned as special 
agent of the Land Office and re-entered 
the private practice of law; instituted liti- 
gation in the Federal court in Oregon to 
compel the Oregon and California Railroad 


-Company to sell 2,300,000 acres of lands 


granted to it by act of Congress in accord- 
ance with the terms of the grant, which 
require that the lands shall be sold by 
the railroad company to actual settlers 
only in quantities not greater than a quar- 
ter section to any one settler, and at 
prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre; be- 
came a candidate for Congress in 1910 as 
a Progressive Republican, favoring greater 
liberality to homesteaders and the giving 
to Oregon the benefit of her own natural 
resources; was elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Oregon. 


Lafitte, Jean. (See Barrataria, Island 
of.) 


LaFollette, Robert Marion; b. at Prim- 
rose, Dane Co., Wis., June 14, 1855; grad- 
uated from the State University of Wis- 
consin, 1879; admitted to the bar in 1880; 
elected a member of the 49th, 50th, and 
5ist Congresses; elected governor of Wis- 
consin in 1900, 1902, and 1904; elected 
to the United States Senate from Wiscon- 
sin, Jan. 25, 1905. 


La Follette, William L.; b. Boone Co., 
Ind., Novy. 80, 1860, and went West at the 
age of 16 years, settling in eastern Wash- 
ington; engaged in fruit, grain, and stock 
raising for 30 years, and served one term 
in the Washington legislature and on vari- 
ous appointive commissions; elected to the 


62d, 68d and 64th Congresses from Wash- 
ington. 


Lamar, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, Sec- 
retary of the Interior under President 
Cleveland; b. Putnam County, Ga., Sept. 
1, 1825; moved to Oxford, Miss.; grad- 
uated from Emory College, Oxford, Ga.; 
in 1845; studied law at Macon, and ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1847; returned to Ox- 
ford, Miss., in 1849; served a year as pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University 
of Mississippi; moved to Covington, Ga., 
and elected a State representative in 1853: 
returned to Lafayette County Miss. ; elect- 
ed a Representative from Mississippi to 
the 35th Congress as a Democrat, and re- 
elected to the 86th, serving until his re- 
tirement, Jan. 12, 1861, to become a mem- 
ber of the secession convention of Missis- 
sippi; served in the Confederate army as 
lieutenant-colonel and colonel; in 1863 
entered the diplomatic service of the Con- 
federacy on a special mission to Russia ; 


Lamar 


in 1866 elected professor of political 
economy and social science at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and in 1867 profes- 
sor of law; elected a Representative from 
Mississippi to the 48d Congress and also 
to the 44th; United States 3-1ator from 
Mississippi 1877 to March 3, 1285, resign- 
ing to accept the Secretarysnip of Interior; 


in December, 1887, appointed associate 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Spel died at Vineville, Ga. dan. 23, 


Lamb, Charles, quoted, 8390. 


Lambert, William, astronomical obser- 
vations by, 680, 688, 789. 


Lamont, Daniel Scott, journalist and Sec- 
retary of War under President Cleveland ; 
b. McGrawville, Cortland Co., N. Y., Feb. 
9, 1851; he came of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
who emigrated to this country and devoted 
themselves to farming; from such lineage 
sprung Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun, 
Horace Greeley, and many others of the 
most eminent men of America; young La- 


mont’s father was a v-ell-to-do farmer, and~- 


the boy, after having studied. in the Cort- 
land Normal College, was sent to Union 
College; Schenectady, N. Y., but did not 
graduate; he left college before the end of 
the course in order to enter the profession 
of journalism, for which he possessed both 
taste and predilection; he purchased an 
interest in the “Democrat,” a paper pub- 
lished at the county seat of his native 
county, and became its editor, at the same 
time interesting himself warmly in poli- 
tics; for a time the young man held a 
position on the staff of the Albany “Argus,” 
and he thus became known to many of the 
most influential politicians of the state. 
When Grover Cleveland was elected gover- 
nor of New York, he met young Lamont; 
and, having had occasion to make use of 
his knowledge and ability in the preparation 
of his first message, offered him an honor- 
ary position on his military staff, which 
gave him the title of colonel; Gov. Cleve- 
land next appointed Lamont his private 
secretary, In which position the latter 
made himself so useful and valuable, that 
when Mr. Cleveland became President ‘he 
took Lamont with him to the White House; 
it was Mr. Lamont, who, when private 
secretary to Gov. Cleveland, originated the 
phrase ‘Public office a public trust.” He 
used this as a headine in compiling a 
pamphlet of Mr. Cleveland’s speeches and 
addresses; the expression used by Mr. 
Cleveland was, ‘Public officials are the 
trustees of the people,” and it was em- 
ployed in his letter accepting the nomina- 
tion for the office of mayor of Buffalo, New 
York. 


Lander, Frederick W., activity and 
enterprise manifested by, commend- 
ed, 3305. 


Landon, Cedric R., appointed animal 
inspector, 8175. 


Landreau, John C., claim of, against 
Peru: 
Arbitration of, 7786. 
Referred to, 4463. 


Lane, Franklin Knight, Secretary of the 
Interior under President Wilson; b. Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Islands, Canada, 
July 15, 1864; son of Dr. C. S. and C. W. 
H. Lane; removed to California during 
childhood; educated at the University of 
California 1886; married Anne Winter- 
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mute, of Tacoma, Wash., April 11, 1893; 
engaged in newspaper work in college days 
and later was reporter, New York corre- 
spondent for western papers, and part own- 
er and editor of the Tacoma Daily News ; 
admitted to the bar in California in 1889; 
corporation counsel for city of San Fran- 
cisco three terms, 1897-1902; candidate for 
governor of California 1902; party vote of 
legislature of California for United States 
Senator 1903; member Interstate Coni- 
merce Commission December, 1905, to 
March, 1913; formerly member permanent 
international railway commission, repre- 
senting United States Government; took 
office as Secretary of the Interior March 
5, 1913. Resigned in 1920 to devote ‘him- 
self to private business, but died the follow- 
Ing year. 

Lane, Franklin K., Secretary of Inter- 


ior, letter to, on education in war 
time, 8568. 


Lane, Henry §.; b. Montgomery: County, 
Ky., Feb. 24, 1811; received a public school 
education; studied law and began practic- 
ing at Crawfordsville, Ind.; served in the 
State senate; elected a Representative from 
Indiana to the 26th Congress, vice T. A. 
Howard, resigned; re-elected to the 27th 
Congress; served in the Mexican war as 
lieutenant-colonel of volunteers; elected 
governor of Indiana in 1860; served two 
days and resigned to become a_ United 
States Senator from Indiana 1861-1867 ; 
delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1868 and at Cincinnati in 
ee: died at Crawfordsville, Ind., June 11, 


Lane, Henry S., member of Indian 
commission, 3977. 
Lane, James H., brigadier-general, 


United States Army, appointment of, 
referred to, 3236. 


~ Langdon, John; statesman; b. Portsmouth, 


N. H., June 25, 1741; chosen delegate to 
Congress from _New Hampshire, 1775-76; 
captain of volunteers in Vermont and 
Rhode Island; speaker of the house of 
representatives of New Hampshire, 1776- 
77, and judge of the court of common 
pleas; again appointed delegate to Con- 
gress in 1783, and repeatedly a member 
of the legislature, and speaker; elected 
governor in 1788; United States Senator, 
1789-91; again from 1805 to 1808 and in 
1810 and 1811, he was governor; died at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 18, 1819. 


Langdon, John: 
Appointed on committee to meet 
President Washington, 36 
Washington’s election certified by, as 
_President of Senate, 35. 


Langley, John Wesley; b. Floyd Co., Ky. ; 
attended the law departments of the Na- 
tional, Georgetown, and Columbian (now 
George Washington) universities for an 
aggregate period of eight years and was 
awarded the first prize in two of them; 
had conferred on him the degrees of bach- 
elor of laws, master of Jaws, doctor of 
the civil law, and master of diplomacy ; 
served two terms in the Kentucky legisla- 
ture; elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Kentucky. 


nsing, Robert, refund from, to Ameri- 
‘ean Peace Mission, 8889. 
Lardner, James L., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3284. 


Larkin 


Larkin, T. O., dispatch forwarded to, 
and destroyed by Capt. Gillespie, 
2428. 


Larned, Samuel, treaty with Peru-Bo- 
livian Confederation concluded by, 
1563. 


Larrabee, Charles F., member of In- 
dian commission, 5579. 


Larrinaga, Tulio; of San Juan; b. Tru- 
jillo Alto, Jan. 15, 1847; educated in the 
Seminario Consiliar of San Ildefonso, at 
San Juan, where he received the degree 
of bachelor of arts, with the highest 
honors; studied the profession of civil en- 
gineer at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Troy and at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he graduated in 1871; prac- 
ticed the profession for some time in the 
United States, taking part in the prepara- 


tion of the topographical map of [sings 
County (Brooklyn), and in the technical 
department of Badger & (Co. of New 


York, in the construction of the Grand 
Central Railroad station in that city; re- 
turned to Porto Rico in 1872 and was ap- 
pointed architect for the city of San 
Juan; built the first railroad in Porto Rico 
in 1880, and introduced for the first time 
American rolling stock in the island; was 
for ten years chief engineer of the pro- 
vincial works, and built most of the im- 
Roorant structures in the island; appointed 
y the President one of the delegates to 
represent the United States at the Third 
Pan-American Congress held at Rio Ge 
Janeiro, July, 1906; was also appointed an 
American delegate to the Fifteenth In- 
terparliamentary Congress held at Berlin 
September, 1908, and also to the Six- 
teenth National Irrigation Conference at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Sept. 29, 1909, by 
the legislative assembly of Porto Rico; 
elected Commissioner to the 59th, 60th, 
and 61st Congresses from Porto Rico. 


Lascurain, Pedro, Mexican foreign min- 
ister, 7894. 


Lasker, Edward, death of, referred to, 
4794, 


Latimer, Henry, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91, 


Laurason, George C., collector of cus- 
toms for the district of New Or- 
leans, pending a dispute over the 
legality of same. The case of Mar- 
bury vs. Madison (q. v.) is cited in 
the discussion. Appointment of, dis- 
cussed, 2684. 


Lawrence, Elisha, vice-president of 
New Jersey, letter of, transmitted, 
70. 


Lawrence, George Pelton; b. Adams, 
Mass., May 19, 1859; studied law at 
Columbia Law School; admitted to the bar 
in 1883; was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts senate in 1895, 1896, and 1897; 
elected to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, and 61st Congresses from Massa- 
chusetts. 


Lawrence, James, commander of the 

Hornet, 513. 

Death of. (See illustration opposit 
507). 
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Lawrence, John, appointed on commit- 
tee to meet President Washington, 
37. 


Lawrence, William B., chargé d’affaires 
to Great Britain, accounts of, re- 
ferred to, 1033, 1036, 


Lawson, Thomas, Surgeon-General Unit- 
ed States Army, directed to accom- 
pany ex-President Jackson home, 1540. 


Lazare, A. H., imprisonment of, in 
Haiti and claims arising out of, dis- 
cussed, 4918, 5120, 5123, 6099. 


Lea, James, member of legislative 
council for Mississippi Territory, 
nomination of, 445. 


Lea, Luke; b. April 12, 1879, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; received, in 1899, the, degree 
of B. A., and, in 1900, the degree of M. 
A. in the University of the South; re- 
ceived, in 1903, the degree of LL. B. in 
the Columbia Law School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; elected to the 
United States Senate, 1911, from Tennes- 
see. 


Leach, D. C., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3460. 


Leahy, Mrs. Kate, mentioned, 7339. 


Lear, Tobias: 
Consul to Algiers, mentioned, 380, 
418, 428: 
Letter* of, announcing death of 
Washington, 287. 
Secretary to President Washingtor 
62. 
Leavenworth, Henry: 


Attack upon Indians led by, 781. 
Death of, referred to, 1332. 


Lecompte, Samuel D., judicial conduct 
of, referred to, 2598. 


Lee, Charles, Attorney-General under Pres- 
idents Washington and John Adams; b. 
Fauquier County, Va., in July, 1758; he 
was the son of Henry Lee and Mary 
Grymes, the lady for 'whom WaShington is 
said to ‘have had an unrequited affection 
in his youthful days. Charles was never 
as noted as his more _ distinguished 
soldier-brother Henry, such renown as he 
gained coming from civil pursuits, other 
than military service; he studied law un- 
der the instruction of Jared Ingersoll in 
Philadelphia, and was in course of time 
admitted to the bar, where ‘he gained a 
fair practice; he served for several terms 
in the Virginia assembly, and after the 
constitution was adopted, held the — posi- 
tion of naval officer of the Potomac dis- 
trict until December, 1795, when Washing- 
ton appointed him Attorney-General; this 
office he held during the remainder of 
Washington’s second term and throughout 
the whole of John Adams’s administration, 
being succeeded by Benj. Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son’s appointee, in 1801; President Jeffer- 
son subsequently offered Lee the chief-jus- 
ticeship of the supreme court, but he would 
not accept; he died June 24, 1815. 


Lee, Col., commissioner, United States, 
781. 


Lee 


Lee, Gordon; b. May 29, 1859, near Ring- 
gold, Catoosa Co., Ga.; served in state 
legislature in 1894, 1895, 1902, 1903, and 
1904; elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses frem Georgia. 


Lee, Richard Henry; b. Stratford, Va., 
Jan, 20, 1732; educated at Wakefield 
Academy, England; returned in 1751;. dele- 
gate to ihe house of burgesses in’1757; 
Delegate from Virginia to the Continental 
Congress 1774-1780, and President of it in 
1784 ; served in the State legislature and as 
colonel of militia; member of the Virginia 
convention of 1788; United States Senator 
from Virginia 1789 to his resignation in 
1792; died at Chantilly, Va., June 19, 1794. 


Lee, Richard H., appointed on commit- 
tee to conduct ceremonies of admin- 
istration of oath to President Wash- 
ington, 40, 

Lee, Robert E.; b. Schuylkill County, 

Pa., and educated in the common schools 

of Pottsville; elected to the 62d, 63d and 

64th Congresses from Pennsylvania. 

Lee, Robert Edward, soldier, son of Gen- 

eral Henry Lee (Light Horse Harry); b. 

Jan. 19, 1807, at Stratford- House, West- 

moreiand County, Va.; graduated United 

States Military Academy, West Point, 

1829; served in the Mexican War as chief 

engineer on the staff of Gen. Winfield 

Scott; superintendent of West Point Mili- 

tary Academy (1852-1855); in command 

military department of Texas 1860; re- 
signed from the army April 25, 1861, after 

Virginia had seceded from the Union;. and 

became major-general of the state forces, 

later a general in the Confederate army, 
and finally Commander-in-chief of all the 
forces of the Southern States. Through- 
out the entire war ‘he maintained with 
skill and valor the cause he believed to be 


just, and at last, when overcome by the ° 


Federal army, he surrendered to General 
Grant at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865, 
thus ending the Civil War. He advised 
his soldiers to accept the proffered parole, 
return to their homes and be good citi- 
zens. After the war he was made Presi- 
dent of Washington College at Lexington, 
Va., where he died Oct. 12, 1870. A 
beautiful mausoleum was erected over his 
tomb at Lexington, and an _ equestrian 
statue commemorates ‘his name in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Lee, Robert E.: 
Company disbanded by, 7335, 7336. 
Picture of, opposite 3469. 
Referred to, by President Wilson, 
7949. 


Lee, Samuel P., thanks of Congress to, 
recommended as a naval officer com- 
manding one of the vessels engaged 
in the operations under Flag-Officer 
Farragut at Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, at New Orleans, 1862, 3277. 


Legarda, Benito; b. Manila, Sept. 27, 
1853; was educated in the Jesuits’ Col- 
lege and St. Thomas University of Manila, 
from the latter of which he received the 
degree of LL. B.; held some honorific posi- 
tions during the Spanish régime; joined 
Aguinaldo when he landed in Cavite short- 
ly after Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 

panish fleet, 1898; member of Aguinal- 
‘do’s cabinet at Malolos and vice-president 
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of the Filipino congress; resigned these 
positions to return to Manila in Decem- 
ber, 1898; cooperated with live interest 
in the establishment of peace during and 
after the war between the Filipinos and 
Americans; Feb. 1, 1901, appointed by 
President McKinley a member of the Phil- 
ippine Commission; elected by the Philip- 
pine legislature to be a Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Pnilippine Islands in the 
United States, November, 1907. 


Legare, Hugh Swinton, Attorney-General 
under President Tyler; b. Charleston, S. 
C., Jan. 2, 1789; graduated from the Col- 


lege of South Carolina in 1814; studied 
law; visited Paris and Edinburgh; admit- 


ted to the bar at Charleston, S. C., in 
1822; state representative 1820-1822 and 
1824-380; Attorney-general of South Caro- 


lina 1830-1832; chargé d’affaires to Brus- 
sels 1832-1836; elected a Representative 
from South Carolina to the 25th Congress 
as a Union Democrat; defeated for the 
26th Congress; Attorney-General from 
Sept. 13, 1841, until his death, at Boston, 


‘“Mass., June 20, 1843. 


Leggett, Mortimer D., Commissioner 
of Patents, recommendation of, re- 
ferred to, 4115. 


Leib, R. J., consul at Tangier, disposi- 
tion of presents given by Emperor 
of Morocco discussed, 1256. 


Lennox, David, attacked while dis- 
charging duties of marshal, 151. 


Lenroot, Irvine L.; b. Superior Co., Wis., 
Jan. 31, 1869; became court reporter, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1897; elected to the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture in 1900, 1902, and 1904; elected 
speaker of the assembly in 1903 and 1905; 
elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Wisconsin. 


Letcher, John; b. Lexington, Rockbridge 
County, Va., March 28, 1813; studied at 
Washington College and at Randolph-Ma- 
con College; studied law and commenced 
practice at Lexington in 18389; Presidential 
elector on the Democratic ticket in 1848; 
delegate to the State constitutional conven- 
tion of 1050; elected a Representative from 
Virginia to the 32d, 33d, 34th and 35th 
Congresses as a Democrat; goyernor of Vir- 
ginia 1860-1864; turned over the entire 
forces of the State to the Confederacy _be- 
fore its secession; died at Lexington, Va., 
Jan. 26, 1884. 


Letcher, John, official acts of, in Vir- 
ginia declared null and void, 3535. 


Lever, Asbury Francis; b. Jan. 5, 1875, 
near Springhill, Lexington Co, S. C.; 
graduated in law at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1899, and admitted to practice 
in his state by the supreme court; elected 
to the state legislature from Lexington 
County; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
South Carolina. 


Levy, David (afterwards David Levy 
Yulee); b. St. Thomas, West Indies, in 
1811; pursued classical studies and studied 
law in Virginia; moved to Florida in 1824, 
becoming a planter; elected a Delegate from 
Florida to the 27th and 28th Congresses as 
a Democrat; changed his name to David 
Levy Yulee; delegate to the first State con- 


Levy 


stitutional convention; twice elected a 
United States Senator from Florida as a 
Democrat, serving from Dec. 1, 1845, to 
1851, and from 1855 until his retirement, 
Jan. 1, 1861; president of the Atlantic 
and Gulf Railroad; served in the Confed- 
erate Congress; prisoner of state at Fort 
Pulaski in 1865; died at New York City 
Oct. 10, 1886. 

Levy, Jefferson M.; b. in his district, son 
of Capt. Jonas P. Levy, and nephew of 
Commodore Uriah P. Levy, a _ distin- 
guished naval oflicer of the last generation, 
who was mainly instrumental in the aboli- 
tion of flogging in the United States Navy ; 
graduated from the University of New 
York, studied law; one of the founders of 
the Democratic Club of New York; studied 


law; member Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade and Transportation of 
New York; Commodore Levy, in 1830, at 


the suggestion of President Jackson, be- 
came the owner of Monticello, the home 
of Thomas Jefferson, and at his uncle’s 
death Mr. Levy became, and still remains, 
the owner; the homestead is maintained 
by Mr. Levy in keeping with its distin- 
guished traditions. Mr. Levy was elected 
to the 56th and 62d Congresses from New 
York, 

Lewis,, David J.; b. May 1, 1869, at 
Nuttals Bank, Center County, Pa., near 
Osceola, Clearfield County; began coal 
mining at 9 years of age and learned to 
read at Sunday school; continued at min- 
ing until 1892, when he was admitted to 
the bar of Allegheny County, having pur- 
sued his occupation as a miner and his 
studies in law and Latin at the same 
time; elected to the Maryland senate in 
1901, and to the 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Maryland. 


Liberto, Salvatore, reparation for mur- 
der of, 6731. 


Liliuokalani, Queen of Hawaiian Isl- 
ands: — 
Referred to, 5623. 
Restoration of, to throne, discussed, 
5783. 
Surrender of sovereignty of, dis- 
cussed, 5903. 


Lincoln, Abraham, biography of, 3204. 


Lincoln, Benjamin, commissioner to 
treat. with Indians, nomination of, 52. 


Lincoin, Levi: b. Worcester, Mass., Oct. 
25, 1782; graduated from Harvard’ College 
in 1802; studied law, commencing practice 
in 1805; Democratic State senator in 1812 
and State representative 1814-1822; dele- 
gate to the State constitutinoal convention 
in 1820; elected lieutenant-governor in 
1823; appointed associate justice of the su- 
preme court in 1824; governor 1825-1834; 
elected a Representative from Massachu- 
setts to the 23d Congress as a Whig, vice 
John Davis, resigned; elected to the 24th, 
25th and 26th Congresses, serving from 
March 5, 1834, to 1841; collector of Boston 
in 1841; president of the State senate; 
Presidential elector on the Whig ticket in 
1848; first mayor of Worcester in 1848; 
member of numerous historical and agricul- 
tural societies; died at Worcester, Mass., 
May 29, 1868. 


Lincoin, Levi, commissioner to settle 

boundary question with Georgia, 329. 
Lincoln, Robert T.; Secretary of War un- 
der President Garfield, and Minister to 
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England; b. Aug. 1, 1843, in Springfield, 
[ll., eldest child of President Lincoln; edu- 
cated in a private school of Springfield, 
and at Illinois State University ; later spent 
a year at Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
graduated from Harvard in 1864; took a 
course in law and was appointed a captain 
of volunteers; saw service in the final cam- 
paign of the Civil War, ending at Appo- 
mattox; resumed the study of law in Chi- 
cago and was admitted to the bar in 1867 ; 
took an active part in local politics and 
worked for the election of Grant, Blaine 
and Garfield for the presidency ; appointed 
Secretary of War in 1881 by President Gar- 
field; on the accession of Arthur to the 
presidency he was the only one of Gar- 
field’s cabinet who was requested to remain 
in office, which he did to the close of the 
administration ; President Harrison appoint- 
ed him Minister to England. 


Lind, John; b. Sweden, March 25, 1854; 


received a public school education ; attended 
the State University at Minneapolis; taught 
school: read law, and admitted to the bar 
in 1877; appointed receiver of the Tracy 
land office in 1881; elected to the 50th, 51st 
and 52d Congresses as a Republican ; served 
in the Spanish war as quartermaster of the 
Twelfth Minnesota Regiment of Volunteers ; 
elected governor of Minnesota in 1898 as a 
Democrat; elected to the 58th Congress; 
sent to Mexico on mission of peace by Presi- 
dent Wilson during insurrection in 1913. 


Lind, John, sent as representative to 
Mexico, 7885. 
Instructions to, 7885. 
Proposals rejected, 7887. 


Lindbergh, Charles A.; b. In Sweden and 
brought by his parents to Melrose, Minn., 
in his first year; an extensive writer for 
magazines and newspapers on _ political 
economy; has always taken great interest 
in farming; elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Minnesota. 


Linthicum,. John C.; b. Linthicum, Anne 
Arundel County, Md., Nov. 26, 1867; re- 
ceived his early education in the public 
schools of that county and of Baltimore 
city, later entering the State Normal 
School, from which he graduated in 1886, 
when he became principal of Braddock 
School, Frederick County, and later 
taught school in his native county of 
Anne Arundel; returning to Baltimore ‘he 
took a special course in the historical and 
political department of Johns Hopkins 
University, after which he entered the 
University of Maryland school of law, 
from which he obtained his degree of’ LL. 
B. in 1890; practiced law in the city of 
Baltimore; elected to the house of dele- 
gates from Baltimore; chairman of the 
city delegation, chairman of the elections 
committee, a member of the judiciary 
committee and of the printing commit- 
tee, and performed valuable service for 
the state and. city; elected to the state 
Senate; appointed in 1908 by Governor 
Crothers as judge-advocate-general; elect- 
ed to _ the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Maryland. 


Lippitt, Henry F.; b. Providence, Oct. 
12, 1856; received an academical educa- 
tion, graduating from Brown University, 
with the degree of A. B.; entered the. cot- 
ton manufacturing business, in which he 
has served in various capacities from day 
operative to general manager; he ‘has been 
a director in the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, of Providence, in. several of the 
mill mutual insurance companies, and 


t 


Lippitt 


vice-president of the People’s Savings 
Bank, of Providence ; Solonel: on the state 
of Governor Taft of Rhode Island in 1888- 
89; was elected, 1911, to the United States 
Senate from Rhode Island. 
Little, Joseph Drummond, readmission 
of, into Naval Academy, 6937. 
Littlefield, Charles E., Representative, 
quoted, 7167. , 


Livermore, W. R., commissioner in 
marking boundary line between Tex- 
as and Mexico, 4902. 


Livingston, Edward; lawyer, jurist, au- 
thor; b. Clermont, N.-Y., May 26, 1764; 
representative in Congress from New York 
City, 1795-1802; United States Attorney 
for the district of New York, and in 1801 
Governor Clinton appointed him mayor of 
New York City; contracted yellow fever 
during the epidemic in 1803, and on his 
recovery found his fiscal affairs had been 
so badly managed by ‘his agent as to be 
hopeless; he confessed judgment to the 
United States in the sum of $100,000; 
gave up all his property and went to New 
Orleans and began the practice of law; 
was a member of the Louisiana _legisla- 
ture and represented the state in the 18th, 
19th, and 20th Congresses, and in the 
Senate from 1829 to 1831, when he re- 
signed to accept the position of Secre- 
tary of State; appointed minister to 
France in 1833; his ‘‘Penal Code’ is con- 
sidered a monument to his profound learn- 
ing, and his “Criminal Jurisprudence’ is 
a standard law book; died Rhinebeck,, N. 
¥., May 23, 1836. 


Livingston, Edward: 
Minister to France— 

Correspondence regarding claims 
against France. (See France, 
claims against.) 

Referred to, 1407. 
Instructed to quit France if claims 
are not paid, 1354. 
Official conduct of, complimentary 
letter concerning, 1404. 
Resignation of, transmitted, 1403. 
Secretary of State, 1219. 
Correspondence relating to north- 
eastern boundary. (See North- 
eastern Boundary.) 


Livingston, Joseph W., consul at San 
Juan de Nicaragua, mentioned, 2573. 


Livingston, Robert R.; statesman, diplo- 
mat; b. New York City, Nov. 27, 1746 ; 
graduated from King’s College in 1765 ; 
studied law, and commenced ee in 
New York; city recorder 1773- ; mem- 
ber of the eotonial assembly 1775; Dele- 
gate from New York to the Continental Con- 
gress 1775-1777 and 1779-1781; secretary 
of foreign affairs August, 1781, to August, 
1783; delegate to the State constitutional 
convention in April, 1777; chancellor of 
_ New York State 1777-1801; minister pleni- 
otentiary to France 1801-1804 ; prominent 
fy local affairs; died at Clermont, N. Y., 
Feb. 26, 1813. 


Livingston, Robert R., minister to nego- 
tiate treaty with France, nomination 
of, 339. 

Lloyd-George, David, prime minister of 

Great Britain: 


\ 
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* hardware; 


: Longworth 


Address of, on war aims and peace 
terms, praised, 8422. 

Attitude of, on Adriatic territorial 
dispute discussed, 8831-9, 

Note from, to Belgian foreign min- 
ister, on Belgian war debt, 8914. 


Lloyd, James Tighlman; b. Carona, Lewis 
Co., Mo., Aug. 28, 1857; admitted to the 
bar, and practiced his profession in Lewis 
County until 1885, when he ‘located at 
Shelbyville; elected to the 55th Congress, 
to fill a vacancy; elected to the 56th, 
57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Missouri. 

Lobeck; C. O.; b. Andover, Ill, April 6, 
1852; educated at Andover, at high school, 
Geneseo, Ill., and one year at German 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, and, later 
a term at Dyhrenfurth Commercial Col- 
lege, Chicago; from 1875 to 1892 was a 
commercial traveler, selling dry goods and 
Member of the Travelers’ 
Protective Association; entered political 
life in 1892, being elected state senator 
(Omaha_ district), Nebraska; became a 
Silver Republican, supporting Mr. Bryan; 
in 1897 elected a councilman of Omaha, 
city. comptroller of Omaha; was Demo- 
cratic presidential elector for Nebraska in 
1900; nominated at the primary election 
Aug. 16, 1910, over four competitors and 
was elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Nebraska. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot; b. Boston, Mass., 
May 12, 1850; graduated from Harvard 
College in 1871, receiving the degree of 
LL. B., and Ph. D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity for his thesis on “The Land Law 
of the  Anglo-Saxons;’’ has _ published 
“Short History of the English Colonies in 
America ;”’ ‘‘Life of Alexander Hamilton ;” 
“Life of Daniel Webster;’ edited the 
works of Alexander Hamilton in 9 
volumes; published ‘Studies in History ;” 
“Life of Washington,’ 2 volumes; mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, the Virginia Historical Society, the 
American Academy of Arts and Science, 
the New England Historic and Genealog- 
ical Society; has received the degree of 
‘doctor of laws from Williams College, 
Clark University, Yale University, and 
Harvard University; Regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution: served in house of rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts; elected to 
the 50th, 51st, 52d, and 53d Congresses ; 
took his seat in the Senate March 4, 1893; 
re-elected 1899 and 1905 to represent Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Lodge, Henry Cabot, Senator, on Anglo- © 
American arbitration tribunal, 6792. 

Lofiand, John Henry, reinstatement of, 
into Naval Academy, 6937. 


Long, John C., misunderstanding with 
Louis Kossuth referred to, 2682. 


Long, John D.: 
Report of, on number of lives lost by 
sinking of the Maine, 6296. 
Thanks of President tendered Com- 
modore Dewey by, 6568. 
Longworth, Nicholas; b. Cincinnati, 0., 
Noy. 5, 1869; graduated A. B. from Har- 
vard University, 1891; graduated Cincin- 
nati Law School, 1894; admitted to the 


bar, 1894: elected to the Ohio house of 
representatives, 1899, and to state senate, 


Longworth 


1901; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st. 

62d and 64th Congresses from Ohio. 

Loomis, F. B., reports of, during Pan- 
ama Revolution, 6752-6755. 


Lopez, Mexican bandit, depredations 
of, discussed, 8133 et seq. 

Loree, L. F., member War Labor Board, 
8485. 


Loud, George Alvin, lumberman of Au 


Sable; b. June 18, 1852, in Bracebridge. 
Geauga Co., Ohio; engaged in the lum- 
ber business; during the Spanish-American 
War, while making a trip around the 
world on the revenue cutter McCulloch 
under commission of six months as pa 
master, was present and participated in 
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Lyman 


the battle of Manila. Later was sent 
by the governor in charge of the hospita! 
train, through the southern camps and 
hospitals, to brin the sick soldiers 
of Michigan regiments: elected to the 
58th, 59th, 60th, Gist, 62d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Michigan. 


Lovering, Lieutenant -Colonel L. A., 
mentioned, 7329 et seq. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, on second class 
mail commission, 7733. 

Luce, J. H. D., charter in Porto Rico 
granted to, 6733. 

Lushington, Doctor Godfrey, 
8168. 

Lyman, Chester, referred to, 7604. 


home 


quoted, 


Mabini 


Mabini, Filipino, ease of his oath of 
allegiance to the United States, 6735. 


McAdoo, William Gibbs, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson; b. near 
Marietta, Ga., Oct. 31, 1863; son of William 
G. McAdoo, M. A. LL. D., who was a judge, 
soldier in the Mexican and Ciyil» Wars, 
district attorney general of Tennessee, and 
adjunct professor of English and _ history 
in the University of Tennessee; removed 
from Georgia to Tennessee; studied at the 
University of Tennessee; admitted to the 
bar at the age of 21; practiced law in 
Chattanooga until 1892, when he removed 
to New York and continued the practice 
of his profession; conceived the Hudson 
River tunnel system; organized the com- 
pany which built it and was its president 
from 1902 to 1913; delegate to the Balti- 
more convention in 1912; vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee and 
acting chairman during the greater part of 
the campaign of 1912; 
Houston Fleming, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
who died February, 1912, and is the father 
of six children—three sons and_ three 
daughters; appointed Secretary .of the 
Treasury March 5, 1913; was_ married 
May 7, 1914, to Miss Eleanor Randolph 
Wilson, daughter of the President. 
McAdoo, William G., director general 
of railroads, 8410, 8420, 8488, 8554, 
8632, 8686. 


McArthur, Duncan, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 590. 


McCabe, George P., solicitor in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, memorandum 
of, on Alaskan land reservation, 7613. 


McCall, Samuel Walker; b. East Prov- 
idence, R. I., Feb. 28, 1851; admitted to 
the bar, practicing in Boston; served as 
editor in chief of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser ; member,of the Massachusetts house 
of representatives of 1888, 1889, and 
1892; author of biography of Thaddeus 
Stevens, ‘‘American Statesmen _ Series’; 
elected to the 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st and 62d Congresses 
from Massachusetts. 


McCalla, Bowman H.,; member of board 
to consider expedition to be sent for 
relief of Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, 4813. 


McCallum, D. C., military director and 
superintendent of railroads, appoint- 
ed, 3302, 


McClellan, Capt., Florida volunteers un- 
der command of, referred to, 2430. 


McClellan, George Brinton; soldier, au- 
thor; b. Philadelphia, Pa.. Dec. 3, 1826; 
entered West Point as an instructor, and 
prepared a manual on “Bayonet Exercise,” 
which became a_ text-book in military 
service; at the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion he was appointed major-general of 
Ohio volunteers, and soon after to same 
rank in the regular army, and on the 
retirement of Gen. Scott was made general- 
in-chief of the United States army; com- 
manded the Army of the Potomac in the 
Peninsular campaign; resigned from the 
army in 1864; Democratic candidate for 
President in opposition to President Lincoin 
in 1864; governor of New Jersey, 1878-81; 
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married Sarah - 


McCrary 


published books on military subjects; died 


Oct. 29, 1885, 


McClellan, George B.: 
Command of Army of United States 
assumed by, 3241, 
Plans of, approv d, 3312. 
Referred to, 325/. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4904. 

Relieved of command of Army of Po- 
tomac, and Major-General Burn- 
side ordered to’ take command of 
that Army. He in turn to be suc- 
ceeded by Major-General Hunter, 
3325, 

Relieved of command of other depart- 
ments, retaining command of De- 
partment of Potomac, 3312. 

Report of, on Dominican Republic, 
transmitted, 4071, 

Resignation of, as major-general ac- 
cepted, 3443. 


McClelland, Robert, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under President Pierce; b. Greencastle, 
Pa., aug. 1, 1807; graduated from Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa., in 1829; admit- 
ted to the bar in Chambersburg in 1831; 
moved to Pittsburg, thence in 1833 to Mon- 
roe, Mich.; delegate to the state constitu- 
tional conventions of 1835 and 1867; state 
representative 1838-1843, the last year as 
speaker of the house; elected a Representa- 
tive from Michigan to the 28th, 29th, and 
30th. Congresses _as a Democrat; delegate 
to the national Democratic conventions of 
1848, 1852, and 1868; governor of Michi- 
gan 1851-1853; resigning: Secretary of the 
Interior 1853-1857; dicd at Detroit, Mich., 
Aug..27, 1880. 


McCook, Anson G.; soldier; b, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, Oct. 10, 1835 ; received a common 
school education; in the spring of 1854 
crossed the plains to California; returned 
in the autumn of 1859, and at the outbreak 
of the rebellion wus engaged in the study 
of law; entered the Union Army as captain 
in the Second Regiment of Ohio Infantry, 
and was at the first battle of Bull Run; on 
the reorganization of the regiment was com- 
missioned major and afterwards promoted to. 
lieutenant-colonel and colonel, serving with 
the regiment in the Army of the Cumberland ; 
at the muster out of the regiment commis- 
sioned colonel of the One hundred and nine- 
ty-fourth Ohio Infantry, and at the close of 
the war brevetted brigadier-general; ap- 
pointed assessor of internal revenue in the 
seventeenth Ohio district in _ November, 
1865; moved to New York in May, 1873; 
elected to the 45th, 46th and 47th Con- 
gresses as a Republican. ; 


McCook, Anson G., letter of, regarding 
statue of Gen. Garfield to be erected 
in Washington transmitted, 4795. 

McCook, Edward M., brigadier-general 
in Army, nomination of, referred to, 
3403. 

McCord, Victor H., claim of, against 
Peru, 5988, 6092, 63365. 

McCrary, George Washington, Secretary 

of War uhder President Hayes; b. near. 

Evansville, Ind., Aug. 29, 1835; moved to 


what is now Iowa in 1886; attended pub- 
lic schools; studied law, commencing prac- 


/ 


McCrary 


tice at Keokuk in 1856; elected state rep- 
resentative in 1857 and state senator in 
1861; elected a Representative from Iowa 
to the 41st, 42d, 43d, and 44th Congresses 
as a Republican; Secretary of War March 
12, 1877 to 1879; judge of the eighth 
judicial district 1879-1884; moved to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., becoming consulting attor- 
ney for the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad Company; died at St. Joseph, 
Mo., June 23, 1895. 


McCrea, Lieut., interpreter at trial and 
investigation into the Chilean _out- 
rage upon the sailors of the Balti- 
more, 5620, 5650, 5662, 5747, 5750. 


McCulloch, Ben, sent to Utah during 
troubles with Mormons, 3036. 


McCulloch, Hugh; lawyer, banker; Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Presidents 
Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur; b. Dee. 7, 
1808, in Kennebunk, Me.; educated at Saco 
Academy and Bowdoin College; taught 
school and studied law; in 1883 went to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and began practice; be- 
came a manager of the State Bank of Indi- 
ana, and gained a high reputation as a finan- 
cier; in 1863 Secretary Chase appointed 
him Comptroller of the Currency, and upon 
‘the retirement of William Pitt Fessenden 
President Lincoln made him Secretary of 
the Treasury, reappointed him for the sec- 
ond term, and after the death of Lincoln 
was retained by Andrew Johnson through- 
out his térm; was connected with the bank- 
ing house of Jay Cooke & Co., and success- 
ful in negotiating loans for the government 
and funding the debts of the Southern 
States; in 1884, when Walter Q. Gresham 
resigned, President Arthur appointed him 
again Secretary of the Treasury, a place 
he held to the end of the administration ; 
died May 24, 1895, at his country place in 
Maryland, near Washington. 


McCulloch, Hugh, correspondence of, 
transmitted, 3304. 


McCully, Rear-Admiral Newton A., re- 
ferred to, 8864. 


McDaniel, James, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3592. 


McDermott, James Thomas; b. Grand 
‘Rapids, Mich., Feb. 18, 1872; in 1893 he 
moved to Chicago, where ‘the followed his 
vocation as a _ telegraph operator until 
1906, when he was elected to the 60th 
Congress ; was re-elected to the 61st, 62d, 
638d and 64th Congresses from Illinois. 


McDonald, J. P., mentioned, 7339. 


McEldery, Hugh, directer of Bank of 
United States, nomination of, and 
‘reasons therefor, 1260. 


McElvain, John, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 1029. 


McEnery, Samuel Douglas; b. Monroe, 
La., May 28, 18387; educated at Spring 
Hill College, Mobile, Ala., the United 
States Naval Academy, and the University 
of Virginia; graduated from State and 
National Law School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
served in the Confederate Army, in 
the war between the States; elected lieu- 
tenant-governor in 1879, and on the death 
of Governor Wiltz, October, 1881, suc- 
* ceeded ‘him in the executive office; elected 
in 1884; defeated by Gen. Francis T. 
Nicholls in 1888, who appointed his op- 
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McKenna 


ponent, S. D. McEnery, to be associate 
justice of the Supreme Court in 1888 for 
the term of twelve years; elected to the 
United States Senate from Louisiana for 
the term beginning March 4, 1897; re- 
elected in 1902 and again for the term 
commencing March 4, 1909. 


McEnery, Samuel D., candidate for 
governor of Louisiana, election dis- 
turbances discussed, 4261. 


McGarrah, Gates W., director, Food 


Administration Grain Corporation, 
8325. 
McGarrahan, William, act to submit 


title of, to lands to Court of Private 
Land Claims, vetoed, 5680. 


McGillicuddy, Daniel J.; b. Aug. 27, 
1859. in Lewiston, Me.; graduate of 
Bowdoin College, 1881; member of Maine 
legislature 1884-85; mayor of Lewiston, 
1887, 1890, and 1902; elected to the 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Maine. 


McGregor, Gen., commission to, dis- 
cussed, 601, 


McGrew, John F., member of legislative 
council for Mississippi Territory, 
nomination of, 445. 


McGuire, Bird; b. Belleville, Ill., in 1864; 
taken to Kansas in childhood, and there 
educated; in 1895 moved to Pawnee Co., 
Okla., and practiced law; in 1897 was ap- 
pointed assistant United States attorney 
for Oklahoma Territory, in which capac- 
ity ‘he served until his nomination for 
Congress as delegate from the Territory 
of Oklahoma; served as such in the 58th 
and 59th Congresses; elected to the 60th 
Congress, 1907, his term of service begin- 
ning upon the admission of Oklahoma as 
a state, and re-elected to the 61st Con- 
gress from Oklahoma. 

McHenry, James, Secretary of War under 
President Washington; b. Ireland, Nov. 
16, 1753; aide-de-camp to General Lafay- 
ette during the Revolution; Delegate from 
Maryland to the Continental Congress 
1783-1786 and _the Federal constitutional 
convention in 1787; Secretary of War, Jan. 
29, 1796. to May 13. 1800; died at Balti- 
more, Md., May 8, 1816. 


McIntosh, Lachlan, naval officer at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., nomination of, and rea- 
sons therefor, 50. , 

McKee, John: 

Instructions to, regarding possession 
of Florida, 491. 
Mentioned, 473. 


McKeever, Isaac, captain in navy, nom- 
ination of, and reasons therefor, 1745. 


McKenna, Joseph, Attorney-General un- 
der President McKinley; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Aug. 10, 1843; went to California 
with his parents in Jan., 1855; district — 
attorney of Solano County for two terms, 
commencing in March, 1866; served in the 
California legislature in the session of 
1875 and 1876; unsuccessful Republican - 
candidate for Congress in 1876 from the 
3rd_district, and again the unsuccessful 
candidate in 1879; elected to the 49th 
Congress as a Republican; re-elected to the 
RENEE A es poe ner Attorney- 
subsequen a jus 
Supreme Court. s! y SUSE ce tee 


-McKenney 


McKenney, Thomas L., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 931, 960, 961, 
996. 


McKenzie, John C., b. Woodbine Town- 
ship, Jo Daviess County, Ill, Feb. 18, 
1860; educated in the common schools; 
taught school, farmed, then read law; ad- 
mittéd to the bar and practised his pro- 
fession; served four years as member II- 
linois State Claims Commission under 
Gov. John R. Tanner; two terms in the 
House and three terms in the Sen- 
ate of the MIllinois General Assembly, 
one term as president pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate, and elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Illinois. 


McKinley, William, biography of, 6234. 
McKinley, William Brown; b. Sept. 5, 
1856, in Petersburg, Ill.; elected to the 


59th, 60th, 61st and 64th Congresses from 
Illinois. 


McKinstry, Charles H., General, allot- 
ment to, for peace mission duties, 
8888. 


McLane, Louis; soldier, lawyer; b. 
Smyrna, Del., May 28, 1786; member of 
Congress from Delaware, 1817-27; Sen- 
ator, 1827-29; appointed minister to Eng- 
land, 1829; member of President Jack- 
son’s Cabinet, first as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and on his refusal to consent 
to the removal of the government deposits 
from the United States Bank, he was trans- 
ferred to the head of the Department of 
State; retired from the Cabinet in 1834; 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, 1837-47; minister to England dur- 
ing President Polk’s administration; re- 
moved to Maryland, and served in con- 
stitutional convention of that state, 1850- 
57; died Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7, 1857. 


McLane, Louis: 
Minister to Great Britain, 1044, 1133. 
Correspondence regarding Oregon 
boundary, 2305. ~ 
Secretary of State, correspondence 
regarding northeastern boundary. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 


McLane, Robert Milligan; statesman; b. 
Wilmington, Del., June 23, 1815; grad- 
uated U. S. Military Academy, 1837; took 
part in Seminole War, 1837-38, and 
served under Gen. Winfield Scott in the 
Cherokee disturbances in Georgia; en- 
gaged in the military survey of the north- 
ern lakes; studied law, and practiced in 
District of Columbia; member Maryland 
legislature, 1845-46 and 1877-78; mem- 
ber of Congress, 1847-51 and 1879-83; ap- 
pointed by President Pierce commissioner 
with powers of minister plenipotentiary to 
China, Japan, Siam, Korea, and Cochin- 
China, where, in connection with Commo- 
dore Perry, he negotiated important treat- 
ies; appointed minister to Mexico in 1859; 
governor of Maryland, 1883-85; appointed 
minister to France by President Cleveland 
in 1885; died Paris, France, 1898. 


McLane, Robert M.: 
Commissioner to China, 3062, 3122. 
Minister to— 
France, mentioned, 5118. 
Mexico, 3095. 
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McReynolds 


McLaughlin, James, Indian inspector, 
mentioned, 6875, 6882. 


McLaughlin, James C.; b. in Illinois; in 
1864 moved to Muskegon, Mich.; elected to 


the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Michigan. 


McLaurin, Anselm Joseph; b. March 26, 
1848, at Brandon, Miss.; joined the Con- 
federate army and served as a private; 
aiter the war, attended two years at Sum- 
merville Institute, completing the junior 
year; was licensed by Judge Watts to prac- 
tice law July 3, 1868; elected to the legis- 
lature in 1879; United States Senate Feb- 
ruary, 1894; governor of Mississippi in 
1895, and served four years; elected to the 
United States Senate from Mississippi, for 
the term beginning March 4, 1901, and suc- 
ceeded himself in 1907. 


McLean, George P., b. Simsbury, Conn., 


Oct. 7, 1857; graduated from Hartford 
High School; admitted to the bar in 1881 


-and practiced in Hartford; member of the 


Connecticut House of Representatives in 
1883-84; member of the commission to re- 
vise the Connecticut statutes in 1885; 
member of the Connecticut Senate in 1886; 
United States district attorney for Con- 
necticut from 1892 to 1896; governor of 
Connecticut 1901-2; received the degree of 
A. M. from Yale University in 1904; elect- 
ed Senator by the general assembly. 


McLean, John, Jurist ; Postmaster-General 


under President John Quincy Adams; b. 
Morris County, dey March) 1) trai; 
Moved to Morgantown, Va., in 1789, to 
Nicholasville, Ky., in 1790, to Mayslide, 
Ky.. in 1793, and to Lebanon, Ohio, tn 
1797: attended the common = schools; 
studied law at Cincinnati, commencing 


practice at Lebanon in 1807; elected a 
Representative from Ohio to the 13th and 
14th Congresses as a War Democrat, serv- 
ing until his resignation in 1816; elected 
state supreme court judge in 1817; appoint- 
ed Commissioner of the United States 
General Land Office Sept. 11. 1822: Post- 
master-General Dec. 9, 1823. to March 7%, 
1829; justice of the! United States Supreme 
Court March 7, 1829, until his death, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 4, 1861. 

McLean, John, Supreme Court Justice, 


death of, referred to, 3250. 


McLellan, George W., correspondence 
of, 3809. 


McLeod, Alexander, imprisonment of, 
1840. 
Acquittal of, referred to, 1927. 
Appearance of District Attorney 
Spencer as counsel for, referred to, 
2303. 
Referred to, 1894, 2286. 


McMahon, John, arrest and trial of, 
3827. 


McMinn, Joseph, treaty with Indians, 
589. 

McNeil, John, treaty with Indians, 
1029. . 


McReynolds, James Clark, Attorney-Gen- 
eral under President Wilson; b. Elkton, 
Ky., Feb. 3, 1862; son of Dr. John O. and 
Ellen (Reeves) M.; B. S. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity 1882; graduate of University of 
Virginia law department 1884; unmarried ; 


McReynolds 


practiced at Nashville, Tenn., many years; 
professor law school Vanderbilt University 
1900-1908; Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States 1903-1907 ; thereafter re- 
moved to New York to emgage in private 
practice; was long specially retained by 
the Government in matters relating to en- 
forcement of anti-trust laws, particularly 
in proceedings against the Tobacco Trust 
and the combination of the anthracite coal 
railroads, etc.; appointed Attorney-General 
by President Wilson in 1913 and the fol- 
lowing year to the United States Supreme 
Court bench. 


McReynolds, J. C., Attorney General, 
letter to, ordering prosecution of New 
York, New Haven and Hartford R. 
R., 8023. 


McSweeney, Daniel, imprisonment of, ° 


by Great Britain, 4674, 


MacDonald, Allan, abduction of, from 
Canada, referred to, 3826. 


MacDonough, Thomas, British ships 
eaptured on Lake Champlain by ves- 
sels under, 534. 

Mackenzie, Ranald S., directed to as- 
sume command of Department of 
Texas, 4754. 

Maclauchlan, J. A., correspondence re- 
garding imprisonment of Ebenezer 
S. Greely, 1575, 1828. 


Macomb, Alexander; soldier, author; b. 
Detroit, Mich., April 3, 1782; active in the 
War of 1812, becoming major-geneval in 
command of the army in 1828; author of 
“Treatise on Martial Law,” ‘Treatise on 
Practice of Courts-Martial,’’ and “Pontiac,” 
Pye died Washington, D. C., June 25, 


Macomb, Alexander: 

Letter of, on British fortifications on 
northern frontier of United States, 
1815. 

Mentioned, 701. 

President court of inquiry, 1508. 
Papers transmitted to, 1510, 1511. 


Macomb, William H., commander in 
Navy, advancement in grade of, rec- 
ommended, 3458. 


MacVeagh, Franklin, of Chicago, IIl., 
Secretary of the Treasury in President 
Taft’s Cabinet; b. Chester Co., Pa.; grad- 
uated at Yale. 1862; Columbia Law School, 
New York, 1864; nominated by the Demo- 
erats of Illinois, 1894, for United States 
Senator and made a canvass of the state, 
but was defeated in the legislature; mem- 
ber of the executive committee, National 
Civie Federation. 


MacVeagh, Wayne; lawyer, statesman; 
Attorney General under President Garfield ; 
b. April 19, 18338, in Phoenixville, Pa.; 
educated in Pottstown, Pa., and graduated 
from Yale College in 1853; studied law in 
West Chester, Pa., and admitted to the 
bar; apt in debate and industrious he soon 
made a wide reputation as a lawyer and 
was for some years counsel to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company ; served a short 
time in the Civil War; in 1863 he was 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania; in 1870 President 
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Mallory: 


Grant appointed him Minister to Turkey ; 
he actively opposed the regular Republican 
organization in Pennsylvania, of which his 
father-in-law, Simon Cameron, was the, 
leader; appointed Attorney General by 
President Garfield March 5, 1881, but re 
signed on the accession of Arthur to the 
Presidency. 
Madden, Martin B.; b. March 20, 1855; 
elected to the 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Illinois. 
Madero, Francisco I., President of 
Mexico: 

Election of, 7663. 

Resignation of, referred to, 7894. 
Madison, Dolly P.: 

Correspondence with President Jack- 
son regarding death of her husband, 
1479. 

Writings of her husband on Constitu- 

tional Convention referred to, 
1479. 

Correspondence regarding publica- 
tion of, 1481. 


Madison, James, biography of, 450. 


Madrazo, Don Juan, claims of, against 
United States, 1268. 
Attorney-General declines 

opinion on, 1450. 


Magoon, Charles E.: 
Cuba, Governor of, provisional, 7056. 
7388. 
Panama Canal Commissioner, 7020. 


Maher, James P.; b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 3, 1865; educated in St. Patrick’s 
Academy, Brooklyn; upon graduating he 
entered as an apprentice in the hatters’ 
trade. In 1887 went to Danbury, Conn., 
to work at his trade as a journeyman hat- 
ter; in 1894 *was elected president of the 
Danbury Hat Makers’ Society, and in 1897 
was elected national treasurer of the United 
Hatters of North America; elected to the 
Sade 63d and 64th Congresses from New 
ork. 


Maison Rouge, Marquis de, validity of 
grant to, by Baron de Carondelet, to 
be tested, 2013. 


Malietoa, King of Samoan Islands, 
5545, 5871, 5963. l 
Death of, 6336. 


Mallet, Claude €., British consul at Pan- 
ama, mentioned, 7322. 


Mallory, Stephen BR.; b. Trinidad in 1813 
on his father’s vessel, sailing from Bridge- 
port, Conn.; located at Key est in 1821; 
attended schools in Connecticut and New 
York; studied law at Key West, and com- 
menced practice there in 1833 ; appointed by 
President Jackson customs inspector at Key 
West; county judge of Monroe County; 
appointed collector of the port of Key West 
in 1845; elected and re-elected a United 
States Senator from Florida as a Democrat, 
serving from 1851 until his retirement Jan. 
21. 1861: secretary of the navy of the Con- 
federate States: at the close of the civil war 
was arrested and imprisoned for treason, 
but’ released in 1867; removed to Pensa- 
cola, Florida, where he died on November 


to give 


Mallory 


Mallory, Stephen R., imprisonment of, 
report of Attorney-General regarding, 
transmitted, 3576. 


Malmros, Oscar, consul at Colon, corres- 
pondence to and from, 6752 et seq., 
6837 et seq. 


Mann, Ambrose Dudley; diplomat; b. 
Hanover Court House, Va., April 26, 1801; 
resigned from U. S. Military Academy to 
take up study of law; appointed consul to 
Bremen, Germany, by President Tyler in 
1842, and negotiated important treaties 
with German states; commissioner to Hun- 
gary, 1849, and by appointment of Presi- 
dent Fillmore became minister to Switzer- 
land, and negotiated a reciprocity treaty 
with that republic; joined the Southern 


Confederacy and was sent to England “and ° 


France on_ special mission by seceding 
states; made his home in Europe after the 
Civil War; died Paris, France, Nov. 20, 
1889. 
Mann, A. Dudley: ne 
Special agent to Hungary, corre- 
spondence of, referred to, 2579. 
Treaty with Swiss 
concluded by, 2634. 


Mann, James B.; b. 1856; graduate of the 
University of Illinois, and the Union Col- 
lege of Law in Chicago; elected to the 
55th, and each succeeding Congress, includ- 
ing the 64th from Illinois. 


Manning, Daniel (1831-1887) ; an Ameri- 
ean Democratic politician and Cabinet offi- 
cer; b. in Albany, N. Y.; had large influ- 
ence in Cleveland’s election to the gover- 
norship of New York, and to the Presi- 
dency; Secretary of the Treasury under 
Cleveland, 1885-87. 
Mansfield, Joseph K. F., major-general 
of volunteers, nomination of, and 


reasons therefor, 3363. 


Mansfield, Samuel M., commissioner in 
marking boundary between Texas 
and Mexico, 4904. 


Manypenny, George W., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2773, 2775, 2834, 
_ 2839, 2884. 


March, Peyton ©., permanent rank of 
General asked for, 8761. 


Marchand, Margaret D., act granting 
pension to: 
Reasons for applying pocket veto to, 
5072. 
Vetoed, 5014. ; 


Marcy, Randolph B., report of, on ex- 
ploration of Big Wichitaw and 
Brazos rivers, transmitted, 2897. 


Marcy, William Learned; lawyer, jurist, 
b. Sturbridge, Mass., in 1786; removed to 
New York and resided in Troy and Albany ; 
appointed judge of the Supreme Court of 
New York, 1829, and elected to the United 
States Senate, 1831; elected governor of 
New York, 1832, 1834. and 1836; Secretary 
of War under President Polk. 1845-49; 
Secretary of State under President Pierce, 
1853-57; died Ballston Spa, N. Y., July 4, 
1857. 
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Marshall 


Marcy, William I: 

Correspondence regarding outrages 
committed by Canadians on Ameri- 
can frontier, 1618. 

Order signed by, suppressing an un- 
lawful expedition fitted out in Cali- 
fornia for the invasion of_Mexico, 
2805. 

Secretary of State, 2805. 


Marks, I. D., contract alleged to have 
been made with Mexico by, referred 
to, 2636, 

Marquez, Leonardo, American citizens 
murdered in Mexico by, 3096, 3176. 


Marroquin, José, President, of Colom- 
bia, referred to, 6760, 6833. 


Marsden, George, imprisonment of, by 
Brazil, 2779. 

Marsden, Joseph, member of commis- 
sion concluding treaty for annexa- 
tion of Hawaiian Islands to United 
States, 5783. 


Marsh, E. P., on labor mediation board, 
8359. 


Marsh, George Perkins; diplomat, author; 
b. Woodstock, Vt., March 15, 1801; gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1820; 
studied law, commencing practice at Bur- 
lington, Vt.; member of the State legislat- 
ure in 18385; elected a Representative from 
Vermont to the 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st 
Congresses as_a Whig, but resigned in 
1849; minister resident to Turkey 1849- 
1853; charged with a special mission to 


_ Greece in 1852; fish commissioner of Ver- 
mont 


in 1857 and railroad commissioner 
1857-1859 ; received an LL.D. from Dart- 
mouth College in 1860; appointed envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Italy in March, 1861, serving until his 
death; the author and publisher of numer- 
ous literary works; died at Vallombrosa, . 
Italy, July 24, 1882. 


Marsh, George P., minister to Italy, 
death of, referred to, 4715. 


Marshall, Brigadier General W. L., 
Chief of Engineers, investigations 
of, on: 

Imperial Valley irrigation project, 
9544, 7723. 

Rivers and harbors 
7491, 


Marshall, Humphrey, correspondence of, 
referred to, 2776. 


Marshall, James W.; professor of lan- 
guages and Postmaster General under 
President Grant; b. Aug. 14, 1822, in Clark 
Co., Va.; graduated from Dickinson Col- 
lege in 1848, and was retained as professor 
of ancient languages until 1861, when Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed him Consul to 
Leeds, England; appointed Assistant Post- 
master General by President Grant in 1869, 
and upon the resignation of Mr. Creswell 
in July, 1874, served as head of the de- 
partment until the appointment of Mr. Jew- 
ell in September of that_year; he was later 
made general superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service. 


improvement, 


Marshall 


Marshall, John; soldier, author, statesman, 
jurist, diplomatist ; Secretary of State under 
President John Adams; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court; b. Sept. 24, 1755, in Ger- 
mantown, now Midlands, Fauquier Co., Va. ; 
he was the eldest ef fifteen children, and 
received his early education from a Scotch 
tutor retained by the family; at the age 
of twenty he joined the Revolutionary army 
and saw active service at Norfolk and un- 
der Washington and Steuben ; took a course 
of law lectures at William and Mary Col- 
lege, admitted to the bar and began prac. 
tice in Fauquier County; elected to _the 
General Assembly of Virginia in 1782, 
1784 and 1787; member ‘of the Virginia 
Convention of 1788 to ratify the Constitu- 
tion ; led the supporters of the Constitution 
to victory against the opposition of Patrick 
Henry ; re-elected to the General Assembly 
again in 1788 and remained till 1791; a 
stanch supporter of Washington when the 
latter was opposed by his former Virginia 
adherents; sent by John Adams to France 
as an envoy and spurned the bribery pro- 
posed by Talleyrand; declined appoint- 
ments as Attorney General, Supreme Court 
Justice and foreign minister to run for 
Congress; his first duty after election was 
to announce the death of his friend Wash- 
ington; Secretary of State in 1800 under 
John Adams, and while still in that posi- 
tion was appointed Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; took his 
seat Feb. 4, 1801, and for thirty-five years 
continued in service; his decisions fill thirty 
volumes of reports and form a monument to 
his vast learning and judicial powers; they 
are referred to constantly and are a stand. 
ard authority on constitutional law today ; 
in the spring of 1835 he visited Philadel- 
phia for medical advice and while there 
died July 6, 1835. 


Marshall, John: 
Honored in South America, 7060. 
Letter of Elbridge Gerry to, trans- 
mitted, 256. 
Minister to France, nomination of, 
235. 
Secretary of State, 295, 


Marshall, Thomas R.; Vice-President of 
the United States during the term of Prest- 
dent Wilson; lawyer; b. March 14, 1854, 
in North Manchester, Ind.; graduated from 
Wabash College in 1873; LL.D. Wabash 
and the Universities of Notre Dame, Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina; practiced law 
in Columbia City, Ind., elected Governor of 
the State in 1908; elected Vice President, 
1912 and 1916. : 


Marshall, William, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 1354. 


Martin, Alexander; b. New Jersey in 
1740; graduated from Princeton College in 
1756; studied law, and commenced practice 
in North Carolina in 1772; member of the 
eolonial assembly; colonel in the Reyolu- 
tionary war; State senator 1779-1782, 1785- 
1788; governor 1782-1785 and 1789-1792; 
delegate to the State convention for the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution; 
United States Senator from North Carolina 
1793-1799; died at Danbury, N. C., in 
November, 1807. 


Martin, Alexander, legislative act of 
North Carolina received from, trans- 
mitted, 64. 


Martin, Henry W., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3395. 
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Martin, Morgan L., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2529. 


Martin, Thomas Staples; b. Scottsville, 
Albemarle Co., Va., July 29, 1847; soon 
after leaving the University of Virginia he 
commenced the study of law by a course 
of private reading at home, and was li- 
censed to practice in 1869; Dec. 19, 1893, 
was elected Senator from Virginia for the 
term commencing March 4, 1895; re-elect- 
ed in 1899 and 1905. 

Martine, James E.; b. in the city of New 
York, August, 1850; attended the public 
schools, but owing to the death of his 
father was compelled to leave school at 
the age of 13 years; never held public 
office; at the primary election for- United 
States Senator he was chosen to represent 
New Jersey. 


Martinez, Amado, mentioned, 7339. 


Martinez, F. P., Mexican Minister, men- 
tioned, 1790. 


Martinez, José, mentioned, 7339. 


Marty, Martin, member of Chippewa 
Commission, 5500. 


Marvin, William, provisional governor 
of Florida, appointed, 3527. 


Mason, C. N., referred to, 7159. 


Mason, John Y., Secretary of the Navy un- 
der Presidents Tyler and Polk and Attor- 
ney-General under President Polk; b. ° 
Greensville, Va., April 18, 1799; graduated 
from the University of North Carolina in 
1816; studied law, commencing practice at 
Hicksford, Va.; state representative 1819- 
1829; United States district judge for 
eastern Virginia; elected a Representative 
from Virginia to the 22nd, 23d, and 24th 
Congresses as a Democrat, resigning Jan- 
uary 11, 1837; elected judge of the Vir- 
ginia general court; delegate to the state 
constitutional conventions of 1828 and 
1849; Secretary of the Navy March 14, 
1844-45, and Sept. 9, 1846-1849; Attorney- 
General March 5, 1845, to Sept. 9, 1846; 
minister to England Jan. 22, 1854, until 
his death, at Paris, France, Oct. 3, 1859. 
Mason, Otis T., member of Board on 


Geographic Names, 5647. 
Mataafa, insurrection in Samoan Is- 
lands under, 5871, 5963. ? 
Arrangements for return of, 

other exiles, 6336. 


Mather, Thomas, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 889. 


Matlock, Gideon C., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2304. 

Matthews, Edmund O., member of Gun 
Foundry Board, 4748. 


Matthews, George, instructions to, re-. 

garding possessions of Florida, 491. 

Unauthorized conduct of, discussed 
and powers given, revoked, 492. 


Matthews, James C., recorder of deeds, 
District of Columbia, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 5116. 

Matthews, John; jurist; b. Charleston, 


S. C., in 1744; studied law; associate judge 
of the State supreme court in 1776; Dele- 


and 


Matthews 


gate from South Carolina to the Continental 
Congress 1778-1782; governor 1782-83; 
judge of the court of equity in 1784; died 
at Charleston, 8. C., Nov. 17, 1802. 


Matthews, John, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 

Matthews, Nathan, report of, to Boston 
authorities, discussed, 7195. 


Maury, Matthew F.: 
Immigration plans of, referred to, 
3571. 
Improvement in science of nautical 
affairs by, 2670. 


Maximilian (Ferdinand Maximilian Jo- 
seph): 
Capture and. execution of, referred 
to, 3725. 
Decrees. of— 
Declaring blockade of ports pro- 
claimed void, 3631. , 
Reestablishing slavery in Mexico 
referred to, 3569. 
Organization for purpose of avenging 
death of, referred to, 3780. 


Maxwell, Hugh, authority issued to, to 
arrest unlawful expeditions, 2697. 


.Maybrick, Florence E., imprisonment 
of, in Great Britain, 6101. 


Maynard, Horace; statesman, diplomatist ; 
Postmaster General under President Hayes; 
b. Aug. 30, 1814, in Westboro, Mass. ; edu- 
cated in his native town and graduated at 
Amherst College as valedictorian of his 
class in 1838; went to Tennessee_ and 
taught school and studied law at Knox- 
ville, and was admitted to practice in 1844; 
for three terms (1857-63) he represented 
the Second Tennessee district in Congress, 
and was a stout supporter of the Union; 
Attorney General of Tennessee 1863-65, 
and for seven years thereafter again mem- 
ber of Congress; appointed by President 
Grant Minister to Turkey in 1875, and 
after five years in that position, was_made 
Postmaster General by President Hayes, 
and served till the end of the administra- 
tion; prominently identified with educa- 
tional work and the Presbyterian Church 
in Tennessee; died May 3, 1882, at Knox- 
ville. 


Mayo, Admiral Henry L., demand for 
salute of United States flag by Mexi- 
ean authorities, 7935 et seq. 


Mayson, F. G., lieutenant in Marine 
Corps, appointment of, referred to, 
2273. 


Mead, Cowles; elected representative in 
Congress from Georgia in 1805, but his 
“seat was successfully contested by Thomas 
Spalding; appointed secretary of Missis- 
sippi Territory in 1806. 
Mead, Cowles: Shed fs 
Arrival of Aaron Burr in Mississippi 
announced by, 407. 
Surrender of Aaron Burr announced 
by, 409. 
Meade, George Gordon; soldier; b. Cadiz, 


Spain, Dec. 31, 1815; graduated U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, 1835; served in the Semin- 
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Meigs 


ole War; resigned from the army and~en- 
gaged in surveying and engineering; 1845- 
47 served in the Mexican War; made sur- 
veys of lakes, rivers and harbors as licu- 
tenant of engineers in government service ; 
commissioned brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, Aug. 31, 1861; served through the 
Civil War; but his name will ever be con- 
nected with the battle of Gettysburg, 
where he commanded on the Ist, 2nd, and 
3d days of July, 1863, and the victory 
which produced such decided results; pro- 
moted to major-general in 1864, and as a 
special honor was given command of the 
grand review which took place in Wash- 
ington at the close of the war; died Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 6, 1872. 


Meade, George G.: 
Instructions to, referred to, 3826. 
Order to, regarding suppression of 
military expedition, 3631. 
Meade, Richard W., U. S. N.: 
Agreement with great chief of Tu- 
tuila concluded by, 4122. 
Imprisonment of, by Spain and claim 
arising out of, 594. 
Mentioned, 5833. 


Mears. F., chief engineer, Panama Rail- 
road Company, 7841. 


Medill, William; b. Newcastle County, 
Del., in 1805; received a liberal education; 
studied law, and commenced practice in 
Lancaster County, Ohio, in 1832; member 
of the State legislature; elected a Repre- 
sentative from Ohio to the 26th and 27th 
Congresses as a Democrat; Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General in 1845; Indian 
Commissioner Oct. 28, 1845, to May 29, 
1850; delegate to the Ohio constitutional 
convention of 1850; lieutenant-governor of 
Ohio 1851-52, and governor 1854-55; First 
Comptroller of the Treasury March 26, 
1857, to April 10, 1861; died at Lancaster, 
Ohio, Sept. 2, 1865. 

Medill, William, treaty with Indians 

concluded by, 2521. 


Mehmed V, Sultan of Turkey, acces- 

sion of, 7414, 7496. 

Meigs, Montgomery C.; soldier, civil engi- 
neer; b. Augusta, Ga., May 3, 1816; grad- 
uate U. S. Military Academy, 1836; en- 
gaged in engineering work and construc- 
tion of forts and government buildings; 
made quartermaster-general U. S. Army, 
1861, which office he continued to hold un- 
til his retirement in 1882; died Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 2, 1892. 

Meigs, Montgomery C.: ’ 

Act making appropriation.for Gov- 
ernment expenses, including work 
to be superintended by, discussed, 
3128. 

Appointed on commission to examine 
subject of reorganization of Army, 
4352. 

Report of, on— 

Extension of Capitol, transmitted, 
2917, 3110, 
Error in, referred to, 2918. 
Water supply for Washington City, 
2725. 
Meigs, Return Jonathan, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under President Madison; b. Middle- 


Meigs 


town, Conn., in November, 1765; graduat- 
ed from Yale College in 1785; studied law, 
and commenced practice at Marietta, Ohio; 
served in the Indian war; judge of the 
Ohio supreme court; elected a United 
States Senator from Ohio as a Democrat, 
serving from January 6, 1809, to his resig- 


nation, May 1, 1810; governor of Ohio 
1810-1814; Postmaster-General March 17, 
1814, to June 26, 1823; died at Marietta, 


Ohio, March 29, 1825. 
Meigs, Return J., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 834. 


Melendez, Porfirio, of Panama, referred 
to, 6755. 


Menard, Pierre, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 988, 989, 991, 1029. 


Meredith, William M; lawyer; Secretary 
of the Treasury: under President Taylor; b. 
June .8, 1799, in Philadelphia, Pa.; son of 
wealthy and accomplished parents and a 
precocious youth, graduating from the Unl- 
versity of Pennsylvania at the age of thir. 
teen years; studied law and was admitted 
to the bar, but for many years never had 
a ease; at the age of twenty-five he was 
elected to the State Legislature, where he 
became leader of the Whigs; from 1834 to 
18389 he was a member of the Select Coun. 
cil of Philadelphia, and in 1887 and 1872 
of the State Constitutional Convention; 
candidate for United States Senator in 
1845; President Taylor appointed him Seec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1849, and upon 
the death of Taylor he resumed law prac- 
tice in Philadelphia; between 1840 and 
1872 he was one of the most prominent 
lawyers in Philadelphia, in marked con- 
trast with his early career; in 1870 he was 
appointed by President Grant to be senior 
counsel for the United States in the Geneva 
Tribunal of Arbitration ; died Aug. 17, 1873, 
in Philadelphia. 

Meriwether, David; b. Virginia in 1755; 
received a liberal education; served in the 
Revolutionary war; located at Wilkes Coun- 
ty, Ga.; elected a Representative from Geor- 
gia to the 7th, 8t and 9th Congresses as a 
Democrat, serving from Dec. 6, 1802, to 
1807; appointed a commissioner to the 
Creek Indians in 1804; Presidential elector 
in 1812; died near Athens, Ga., Nov. 16, 
1822. 

Meriwether, David, treaties with’ In- 

dians concluded by, 589, 2884. 

Meriwether, David; b. Louisa County, 
Va., Oct. 30, 1800; attended the common 
schools; engaged in fur trading near Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa; became a farmer in Ken- 
tucky; in 1832 elected a State representa- 
tive and served a number of years; dele- 
gate to the State constitutional convention 
of 1849; State secretary of state; appointed 
a United States Senator from Kentucky 
(vice Henry Clay, deceased), serving from 
July 6, 1852, until;Sept. 1, 1852; governor 
of New Mexico May 6, 1853, to Jan. 5, 
aenoe died near Louisville, Ky., April 4, 


Merritt, Wesley; soldier; b. New York 
City, June 16, 1886; graduated U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, 1860; brevetted major for 
gallant and meritorious services at Gettys- 
burg; promoted to major-general, 1895, and 
appointed to command in the Philippines 
and made military governor in 1898; re- 
tired, 1900. ‘ 


Merritt, Wesley: 
Directed to aid in executing laws in 
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Mifflin: 


Indian Territory, 5483. 
Expeditions to Philippine Islands un- 
der command of, 6315. 

Attack upon and surrender of Ma- 
nila, 6319. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6579. 

Instructions of President regarding 
military occupation of islands, 
6569, 6571, 6572. 

Joint occupancy with insurgents 
not to be permitted, 6579. 


Metcalf, Victor Howard, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor under _ President 
Roosevelt; born at Utica, Oneida County, 
N. Y., Oct. 10, 1853; graduated from the 
Utica Free Academy, also from Russell’s 
Military Academy, New Haven, Conn., and 
then entered the class of 1876, Yale; left 
the academic department of Yale in_his 
junior year and entered the Yale Law 
School, graduating therefrom in 1876; ad- 
mitted to practice in the supreme court of 
Connecticut in June, 1876, and in the 
supreme court of New York in 
practiced law in’ Utica, N.- Y., for 
two years, and then moved to 
fornia, locating in Oakland; 
law partnership in 1881 with George D. 
Metcalf, under the firm name of Metcalf & 
Metcalf; elected to the 56th, 57th, and 
58th Congresses, when he was appointed 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


Metcalf, Victor H., referred to, 7364. 


Metcalfe, Richard L., on committee. to 
open Panama Canal, 7945. 


Meyer, B. H., on commission to inves- 
tigate interstate commerce legislation, 
7552. 


Meyer, Frank N., investigation of, intc 
deforestation in China, discussed, 
7219. 


Meyer, George von Lengerke, Postmas- 
ter-General and Secretary of the Navy 
under President Taft; b. Boston, June 24, 
1858; graduated from Harvard University 
in 1879; member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, 1892-1896; 
speaker, 1894-1896; ambassador to Italy, 
1900; transferred to Russia, 1905; re- 
called, 1907, to enter the Cabinet as Post- 
master-General, holding that post until 
March 6, 1909, when he took oath of office 
as Secretary of the Navy. 


Michael, C. E., member War Labor 
Board, 8485. Z 


Michel, F., donation of buildings and 
grounds to United States for mint 
proposed by, 4311. 


Mifflin, Thomas; soldier; b. Philadelphia, 


Pa., in 1744; attended Philadelphia Col- . 
lege; visited Hurope in 1765; returned and 
engaged in business ; member of the colonial 
legislature in 1772-73 ; Delegate from Penn- 
sylvania to the Continental Congress 1774- 
1776 and 1782-1784; served with distinc- 
tion in the Revolution as major, reaching 
the rank of major-general Feb. 19, 1777; 
opposed Washington toward the last of the 
struggle; speaker of the State house of rep- 
resentatives in 1785; delegate to the Fed- 
eral constitutional convention of 1787; 
president of the supreme executive council 
of Pennsylvania, October, 1788, to October, 
i " 


Mifflin 


1790; president of the State constitutional 
convention of 1790; governor of Pennsyl- 
vania 1791-1800; died at Lancaster, Pa., 
Jan. 20, 1800. 


fees Thomas, letter of, referred to 
256. 


Mileo, Nicolino, impressment of, into 
service of and punishment by Italy, 
referred to, 5673. 


Miles, Dixon S., court of inquiry in case 
of, referred to, 3260. 


Miles, Nelson Appleton; soldier, author; 
b. Westminster, Mass., Aug. 8, 1839; 
served during Civil War as a brigadier- 
general of volunteers; promoted to major- 
general, 1890, and successfully conducted 
campaigns against the Indians, and.on sev-+ 
eral occasions prevented war with the In- 
dians by judicious and humane settlement 
of difficulties without the use of military 
power; legislatures of Kansas, Montana, 
New Mexico and Arizona passed unanimous 
votes of thanks for his services on their 
borders; in the War with Spain, in 1898, 
he mobilized the regular army of 25,000 
men and organized 200,000 volunteers for 
emergency; took command at Santiago, 
Cuba, July 11, 1908, and led an army of 
occupation to Porto Rico; wrote ‘Military 
Europe,” ‘Observations Abroad,’ “From 
New England to the Golden Gate,” ete. 


Miles, Nelson A.: 

Authorized to perform duties of Sec- 
retary of War in emergency, 6604. 

Member of Ponca Indian Commission, 
4582. 

Outbreaks among Sioux, suppressed 
by, 6426. 

Porto Rican campaign under com- 
mand of, 6318. 

Surrender of Indians to, 5099. 


Milledge, John; b. Savanah, Ga., in 1757; 
served in the Revolutionary struggle; at- 
torney-geueral of Georgia in 1780; elected a 
Representative from Georgia to the 2d Con- 
ress (vice Anthony Wayne, whose seat was 
Res\irea vacant), serving from Nov. 22, 
1792, to March 2, 1793; elected to the 4th, 
5th and 7th Congresses, resigning in_ May, 
1802; governor 1802-1806 ; elected a United 
States Senator from Georgia, serving from 
Dee. 11, 1806, until his resignation in 1809 ; 
died at Sand Hill, Ga., Feb. 9, 1818. 


Milledge, John, letter of President Mad- 
ison to, regarding taking of oath, 451. 
Miller, Clarence Benjamin; b. March 13. 
1872, Goodhue Co., Minn., graduated from 
the University of Minnesota law depart- 
ment, 1900; member of the Minnesota legis- 
lature, 1907; elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Minnesota. 
Miller, James, governor of Arkansas, 
legalization of official acts of, recom- 
mended, 801. 
Miller, John S., counsel for beef-pack- 
ers, referred to, 7293. 
Miller, Joseph N., joint resolution an- 
nexing Hawaiian Islands delivered to 
President Dole by, 6332. 


Miller, Washington D., secretary to 
President Houston, of Texas, 2172. 


b 
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Mitchell 


Miller, William, refuge given to, by the 
St. Louis, 1133. 
Miller, William A., removal of, from 


Government Printing Office discussed, 
6783. 


Miller, William Henry Harrison, Attor- 
ney-General under President Benjamin 
Harrison; b. Augusta, Oneida Co., N. ¥5 
Sept. 6, 1840; his ancestry is English and 
Scotch; he grew up on his father’s farm, 
attending the country schools and Whites- 
town Seminary, and was graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1861; after teaching 
school at Maumee City, 0., for a short 
time, he enlisted in May, 1862, in the 84th 
Ohio infantry, a three-months’ regiment; 


‘being mustered out in September, he took 


up the study of law in the office of Chief 
Justice Waite; he read law during his 
leisure and was admitted to the bar at 
Peru in 1865; he practiced in that city for 
a short time, holding the office of county 
school examiner, the only office he ever 
held until appointed attorney-general; in 
conducting business before the federal 
courts at Indianapolis, Mr. Miller formed 
the acquaintance of Gen. Harrison, and 
on the retirement of Albert G. Porter from 
the firm of Porter, Harrison & Hines in 
1874, he was invited to enter that firm; 
from then till his appointment as attorney- 
general Mr. Miller was exclusively engaged 
in the practice of the law; as his was one 
of the two or three leading firms of In- 
diana, he was engaged in the most im- 
portant litigation before the United States 
courts and the supreme court of the state. 

In the Terry case his bold and fortunate 
action early attracted public attention; on 
hearing that there was danger that David 
S. Terry, a very prominent and somewhat 
notorious lawyer of. California, would at- 
tack Justice Field, of the United States 
Supreme Court, when the latter should go 
on the California circuit, Mr. Miller 
promptly directed the U. 8. marshal to 
protect him. In compliance with this order 
a deputy marshal was detailed to attend 
Justice Field. Terry was killed in the 
very act of making a deadly Assault on 
the venerable justice. The authority of 
the deputy marshal being questioned and 
an attempt made to prosecute him by the 
authorities’ of California, Mr. Miller 
avowed the act and directed the defense of 
the deputy marshal, on the ground that 
independently of all statutes, it was the 
constitutional duty of the executive to 
protect the judiciary. On this high plane 
the case was fought and the Attorney- 
General was sustained both in the United 
States Circuit and Supreme Courts. 


Miramon, Miguel: 
President of Mexico, election of, dis- 
eussed, 3095, 3175. 
Property of American citizens con- 
fiscated by, 3120. 
Mitchell, David B., instructions to, re- 
garding possession of Florida, 493, 
Mitchell, John, agent for American 
prisoners of war at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, 507, 
Mitchell, John “H., Senator, charges 
against, referred to, 7241, 7250. 


Mitchell, Sydney Z., referred to, 7158, 
7162 


Mizner 


Mizner, Lansing B., minister to Guate- 
mala, action of, regarding seizure 
of Gen. Barrundia, and subsequent 
recall of, discussed, 5544. 

Papers regarding, transmitted, 5565. 


Monahan, Thomas R., arrest and impris- 
onment of, by Mexican authorities, 
4852. 


Mondell, Frank Wheeler; b. St. Louis, 
Mo., Nov. 6, 1860; engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, stock raising, mining and railway 
construction in various Western States and 
Territories; settled in Wyoming in 1887, 
and took an active part in the estab- 
lishment and building of the town of 


Newcastle and the development of _ the 
Cambria mines; elected mayor of New- 
eastle in 1888, and served until 1895; 


elected a member of the first State senate 
in 1890; elected to the 54th Congress; 
served as Assistant Commissioner of the 
General Land Office from Noy. 15, 1897, 
to March 8, 1899; elected to the 54th, 56th, 
57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
-64th Congresses from Wyoming. 


Money, Hernando de Soto, lawyer and 
planter; b. Aug. 26, 1839, in Holmes Co., 
Miss., educated at the University of Missis- 
sippi; served. in the Confederate army; 
elected to the 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 
53d and 54th Congresses; January, 1896, 
elected to the Senate for the term beginning 
March 4, 1899: was appointed to the Unit- 
ed States Senate Oct. 8, 1897, to fill a 
vacancy ; elected by the legislature of Mis- 
sissippi, March 38, 1899; elected to succeed 
himself for the term beginning March 4, 
1905. 


Monroe, James, biography of, 572. 


Monson, Sir Edmund, award of, as ar- 
bitrator in claim of Carlos Butter- 
field & Co. against Denmark, 5545. 


Montes, J. M. G. y, Cuban Secretary of 
the Treasury, 6743. 


Montgomery, Alexander, member of leg- 
islative council for Mississippi Ter- 
tory, nomination of, 445. 

Montgomery, William, brigadier-gen- 
eral, nomination of, referred to, 1094, 


Montgomery, William R., court-martial 
in case of, referred to, 2893. 


Montt, Jorge, President of Chile, men- 
tioned, 5619. (See also Baltimore, 
The.) 


Moody, William H., Secretary of the Navy 
under President Roosevelt: b. Newbury, 
Mass., Dec. 28, 1853; graduated from Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., in 1872, 
and from Harvard University in 1876; 
lawyer by profession; district attorney for 
the eastern district of Massachusetts from 
1890 to 1895; elected to the 54th Con- 
gress as a Republican, at a special elec- 
tion, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Gen. William Cogswell; re-elected 
to the 55th, 56th, and 57th Congresses; 
resigned April 30, 1902, having been ap- 
Poigted Secretary of the Navy May 1, 


Moody, William H.: 


Attorney General, referred to, 7292, 


7293. 
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*pointed 


Morgan 


Justice Supreme Court, head of naval 
reorganization committee, 7529. 


Moon, John Austin; lawyer; was three 
times appointed and twice elected judge of 
the fourth judicial circuit of Tennessee; 
elected to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d, 68d and 64th Congresses 
from Tennessee. 


Mooney, James, seizure of Vicenzo Re- 
bello by, in New Orleans, La., 4653. 


Moore, Alfred, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, nomination of, 250. 


Moore, John B., Acting. Secretary of 
State, 6481. 


Moore, J. Hampton; b. Woodbury, N. J., 
March 8, 1864; law student in Philadel- 
phia, 1877 to 1880; Chief Bureau of Manu- 
factures, Department of Commerce and 
Labor, 1905; president Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, 1808-9; elected 
to the 59th Congress for an_ unexpired 
term, and to the 60th, 61st and 62d Con. 
gress from Pennsylvania. 


Moore, S. ©., mentioned, 73239. 


Moore, Thomas, commissioner for Cum- 
berland road, 406. 


Moore, Thomas P.; b. Charlotte County, 
Va., in 1797; received a publie school edu- 
eation ; an officer in the war of 1812; elect- 
ed a Representative from Kentucky to the 
18th Congress as_a Jackson Democrat; re- 
elected to the 19th and 20th Congresses, 
serving from Dec. 1, 1823, until March 3, 
1829; appointed by President Jackson min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the United States of 
Colombia March 13, 1829, and served until 
April 16, 1833; returned to Kentucky and 
received a certificate of election as a Rep- 
resentative to the 23d Congress as a Demo- 
erat, having received 3,099 votes against 
3,055 votes for R. P. Letcher, Whig, but the 
House, after much discussion, rejected some 
of the votes given to each candidate and 
declared that Letcher had 11 majority; ap- 
lieutenant-colonel of the Third 
United States Dragoons in the war with 
Mexico, serving from March 8, 1847, to 
July 31, 1848; a delegate from Mercer 
County to the Kentucky constitutional con- 
vention of 1849-50; died at Harrodsburg, 
Ky., July 21, 1853. 


Moore, Thomas P., minister to Colom- 
bia, judgment and discretion of, dis- 
cussed, 1030, 

Mora, Antonio M., claim of, against 

Spain, 5677, 5910, 5962, 5989, 5998. 
Payment and distribution of, 6069. 

Morales, Colonel, of Colombia, referred 
to, 6769. 

Morales, Don John Bonaventure, au- 
thority to dispose of lands of Spain 
_in, Louisiana, referred to, 651. 

Morales, Eusebio A., Panaman minister, 
protocol re Panama Canal neutrality 
signed by, 8011. 

Moran, William H., Secret Service 
agent, referred to, 7251. 

Morgan, Dick Thompson; b. Prairie 


Creek, Vigo Co., Ind., Dec. 6, 1853; ént 
Union Christian College at Mocca & ids 


Morgan 


from which institution he graduated in 
1876, B. S.; in 1880, graduated from the 
Central Law School of Indianapolis, Ind., 
member of the lower house of the Indiana 
legislature, 1880-81; appointed register of 
the United States land office at Woodward, 
Okla., by President Roosevelt, in 1904, and 
served until May 1, 1908; elected to the 
eas 62d and 64th Congresses from Okla- 
oma. 


Morgan, John T.; b. Athens, McMinn 
County, Tenn., June 20, 1824; received an 
academie education, chiefly in Alabama, to 
which State he emigrated when nine years 
old; studied law; admitted to the bar in 
1845 and practiced until elected to the Sen- 
ate; Presidential elector in 1860 for the 
State at large, and voted for Breckenridge 
and Lane; delegate in 1861 from Dallas 
County to the State convention which passed* 
the ordinance of secession; joined the Con- 
federate army in May, 1861; after the war 
resumed the practice of his profession at 
Selma; Presidential elector for the State at 
large in 1876, and voted for Tilden and 
Hendricks; elected to the United States 
Senate as a Democrat, and took his seat 
March 5, 1877; re-elected in 1882, 1888, 
1894, and Nov. 17, 1900, for the term ex- 
piring 1907; member of a commission to 
rae a system of laws for the Hawaiian 
slands. 


Morgan, John T.: 
Argument of, in Senate on canal con- 
struction, referred to, 5624. 
Member of commission to Hawaiian 
Islands, 6333. 


Morgenthau, Henry: 
Allotment to, for mission to Poland, 
8888, 8889. 
Special representative in Armenia, 
8909, 8911. 


Morrill, Ashley C., treaty at the Old 
Crossing of Red Lake River, Minne- 
sota, with the chiefs of the Red Lake 
and Pembina bands of Chippewa 
Indians (1864), concluded by, 3397. 


Morrill, Lot M., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Presidents Grant and Hayes; b. 
Belgrade, Me., May 3, 1813; a student at 
Waterville College, Maine; studied and 
practiced law; member of the state legisla- 
ture in 1854 and 1856, presiding over the 
senate the last year; governor of Maine 
1858-1860; elected a United States Sen- 
‘ator from Maine as a Republican (to fill 
the vacancy created by the election of 
Hannibal Hamlin to the Vice-Presidency) 
and took his seat Jan. 17, 1861; re-elected 
in 1863: appointed in Dec. 1869, and after- 
wards elected by the legislature, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of William 
Pitt Fessenden, re-elected as a Republican 
in 1871; served until July 7, 1876, when 
he became Secretary of the Treasury, serv- 
ing until March 8, 1877; appointed by 
President Hayes collector of customs at 
Portland, Me., in 1877; died’ at Augusta, 
Me., Jan. 10, 1883. 


Morris, George W., thanks of Congress 
te, recommended, 3345. 


Morris, Gouverneur (1752-1815) ; states- 
man; b. Morrisiania, N. Y.; began the 
practice of law, 1771; member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, 1777-80; on the commit- 
tee that drafted the Constitution, 1787; 
as assistant superintendent of finance, 1781- 
85, he planned the present system of coin- 
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Morton 


age; sat at the Constitutional Convention 
from Pennsylvania, 1787; United States 
minister to France, 1792-94; United States 
Senator from New York, 1800-1803. 


Morris, Gouverneur: 


Minister to France, recall of, request- 
ed, 147. 


Successor of, appointed, 148. 
Treaty with Great Britain, appointed 
to conclude, 88. 


Morris, Henry, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 


Morris, Lewis R., United States Mar- 
shal, nomination of, 91. 


Morrison, Martin Andrew; b. Frankfort, 


Ind., April 15, 1862; graduated from¢the 
University of Virginia, receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws; from Butler Univer- 
sity, in June, 1887, received the degree of 
Master of Arts; engaged in the practice of 
law ; elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Indiana. 


Morrow, Jay J., Major, on Alaskan 
transportation commission, 7843. 

Morse, Freeman H., report of, on for- 
eign maritime commerce of United 
States, ete., transmitted, 3831. 


Mortimer, J. D., referred to, 7158. 


Morton, J. Sterling; farmer, editor; Sec- 


retary of Agriculture under President 
Cleveland; originator of Arbor Day under 
State patronage; b. April 22, 1832, in Ad. 
ams, Jefferson Co., N. Y.; taken by his 
parents to Michigan in infancy and edu: 
eated at a private school in Monroe and at 
a Methodist. Seminary at Albion; gradu- 
ated Michigan University 1854, married 
and went to Nebraska the same year and 
joined toe company which laid out Ne 
braska City; took up a half section of 
public land adjoining the town and estab. 
lished thereon Arbor Lodge, which was his 
home for the remainder of his life; he 
also established the Nebraska City News, 
a Democratic paper; appointed by Presi- 
dent Buchanan Secretary of the Territory 
in 1858, and became Governor upon the 
resignation of William A. Richardson; de- 
feated for Governor after the admission of 
the State to the Union; was four times 
Democratic candidate for Governor; and 
twice defeated for Congress; member of 
State Legislature and his party’s standing 
choice for United States Senator; appointed 
by President Cleveland Secretary of Agri. 
culture; in 1872 he induced the Governor 
of Nebraska to set apart a day for the 
ceremonious planting of trees throughout 
the State; in recognition of his advocacy of 
the plan, his birthday was proclaimed a 
State holiday to be devoted to tree-plant- 


‘ing and studying the benefits of arboricul- 


ture; this example was followed by other 
States until the custom has become well- 
nigh universal; died April 28, 1902. 
Morton, J. Sterling, death of, 6705. 


Morton, Levi Parsons (1824 3 
banker. and twenty-second Vice-President 
of United States; b. at ‘Shoreham, Vt.,; 
was United States minister to France, 1881- 
85: Vice-President with Harrison. 1889-93, 
and governor of the State of New York, 
1895-96. 
Morton, Oliver P., death of, announced 
and honors to be paid memory of, 


5043. 


Morton 


Morton, Paul; Secretary of the Navy un- 
der President Roosevelt; railroad manager 
and financier; b. May 22, 1857, in Detroit, 
Mich.; son of J. Sterling Morton, who was 
Secretary of Agriculture under President 
Cleveland; educated in public schools of 
Nebraska, and at the age of sixteen began 
work as an office boy in the office of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad at 
Burlington, Iowa; married Oct. 18, 1880, 
Charlotte Goodridge of Chicago; advanced 
rapidly in knowledge and ability to man- 
age railroad, coal and iron affairs and Jan. 
1, 1896, became vice-president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad; de- 
veloped advanced ideas in railroad manage- 
ment, strongly. favoring uniformity in 
freight rates and the abolition of discrimi- 
nating rates among shippers, advocated 
publicity in the affairs of great corporations 
seeking to sell their stocks and bonds to 
the public; during the strike on the C., B. 
& Q. Railroad in 1888 he openly avowed 
his sympathy with the engineers and fire- 
men and favored granting their demands; 
became a champion of irrigation of the 
arid lands of the West; President Roose- 
velt appointed him Secretary of the Navy 
to succeed William H. Moody, resigned, in 
July, 1904; retired at the end of one year 
to become President of the Equitable Assur- 
ance Society of New York. 


Moss, Ralph W.; b. Center Point, Clay 
Co., Ind., April 21, 1862; elected to the 
Indiana State senate in 1904, serving four 
years; elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Indiana. 


Motley, John Lothrop; lawyer, historian, 
author, diplomat; b. Boston, Mass., April 
15, 1814; graduated Harvard College, 1831; 
studied in Germany, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1836; wrote “The Rise and Fall 
of the Dutch Republic,” published in 1856; 
appointed minister to Austria by President 
Lincoln in 1861; minister to England by 
President Grant in 1869; published ‘His- 
tory of the United Netherslands.”’ ‘‘The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld”; besides 
historical works and essays for magazines, 
he wrote ‘Morton’s Hope” and ‘Merry 
Mount,’? romances; died Dorsetshire, Ing- 
land, May 29, 1877. 


Motley, John L.: 
Mentioned, 4014. 
Minister to— 
Austria— 
Conversations and opinions of, 
referred to, 3664. , 
Removal of, referred to, 3780. 
Resignation of, referred to, 3661. 
Great Britain, recall of, referred to, 
4070. 
Mott, Luther W.; b. Oswego, Nov. 30, 


1874; educated at the Oswego High School 
and Harvard College, graduated from the 
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Myers 


latter in 1896; in the banking business at 
Oswego, and has been president of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association; elected 
to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
New York. 


Mott, Thomas D., Jr., Porto Rico fran- 
chise granted to, 7835, 


Moultrie, William; soldier; b. Scuth 
Carolina in 1731; member of militia organ- 
ized for defence against Cherokee Indian 
raids; member of Provincial Congress, 
1775; made brigadier-general in 1776, and 
in 1779 defeated a superior force of British 
near Beaufort, and defended Charleston, 8. 
C.,; taken prisoner by the British and ex- 
ehanged for Gen. Burgoyne; major-general, 
1782; governor of South Carolina, 1785-86 
ae Bhd died Charleston, S. C., Sept. 


Mudd, Samuel A., implicated in assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, pro- 
ceedings of trial and verdict of mil- 
itary commission, 3532, 3533, 3534, 
3540, 3545, 3546, 


Muhlberg, Doctor von, German minis: 
ter to the Vatican, mentioned, 8188 
Mulvihill, Thomas, petition of, for re- 


possession of lands conveyed to 
United States by, 4739, 4778. 


Murat, Joachim, commerce of United 
States, depredations committed on, 
by, 1269. 


Murphy, Lieutenant G. M-P., referred 
to, 6834. 


Murray, William Vans; diplomat; b. Cam 
bridge, Md., in 1762; received a liberal edu- 
cation; studied law in the Temple, at Lon- 
don, and began practice at his home In 
1785; served as a member of the Maryland 
State legislature; elected a Representative 
from Maryland to the 2d, 3d and 4th Con- 
gresses as a Federalist; minister resident 
to the Netherlands 1797-1801 ; died at Cam- 
bridge, Md., Dec. 11, 1803. 


Murray, William Vans, minister to 
France, nomination of, 272, 274. 


Mutsihito, Emperor of Japan, death of, 
7785. 


Myers, Henry L.; b. Oct. 9, 1862, in — 
Cooper County, Mo.; educated in private 
schools in Missouri; taught school and 
studied law; licensed to practice law in his 
native state; in 1893 muved to Hamilton, 
Mont., and there engaged in the practice of 
law; has served_as prosecuting attorney, 
State senator, semi district judge; was serv- 
ing his second term in the last-named 
position when, on March 2, 1911, he was 
elected United States Senator from Mon- 
tana, for the term beginning March 4, 1911. 


-Maryland to the 17th 


Naffarroto 


Nafarroto, General, of Mexico, men- 
tioned, 8135. 
Nagel, Charles; Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor under President Taft; b. Aug. 
9, 1849, in Colorado Co., Tex.; member 
of the Missouri legislature, 1881-1883; 
president of the St. Louis city council 
1893-1897; member St. Louis Law School 
faculty since 1886; board of trustees of 
Washington University; national commit- 
teeman from Missouri in 1908. 
Nagel, Charles, letter of, denouncing 
literary test for restricting immigra- 
tion, 7848. 


Nairne, John, vessel under, ordered 
from and forbidden to reenter water 
of United States, 391. : 


Nash, Thomas, was charged with mur- 
der and piracy on the British frigate 
Hermoine. He was surrendered to 
Great Britain, 1799. , 


Natus, Frank, murder of, 7338 et seq. 
Neighbors, Robert S., mentioned, 3249. 


Neill, Charles P., Commissioner, Bur- 
eau of Labor, report of, discussed, 
7296. 


Nelson, John, Attorney-General under Pres- 
ident Tyler; b. Frederick, Md. June 1, 
1791; graduated from William and Mary 
College In 1811; studied law and began 
practice in his native town; held several 
local offices; elected a Representative from 
ongress; minister 
to Naples Oct. 24, 1831, to Oct. 15, 1832; 
Attorney-General, 1843-1845; died at Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 8, 1860. 


Nelson, John Mandt; b. Burke, Dane Co., 
Wis., Oct. 10, 1870; graduate University of 


“Wisconsin, 1892, and law department of the 


University of Wisconsin, 1896; elected to 
the 59th Congress to fill a vacancy and to 
the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Wisconsin. 

Nelson; Knute; b. Norway, Feb. 2, 1843; 
came to the United States in 1849, to Min- 
nesota in 1871; was a private and noncom- 
missioned officer during the War of the Re- 
bellion ; admitted to the bar in 1867; mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin legislature in 1868 
and 1869; county attorney of Douglas Co., 
Minn., in 1872, 1873 and 1874; State sen- 
ator in 1875, 1876, 1877 and 1878; member 
of the board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity Feb. 1, 1882, to Jan. 1, 1895; mem- 
ber of the 48th, 49th and 50th Congresses 
from Minnesota ; elected governor of Minne- 
sota in 1892; elected United States Sen- 
ator for the term commencing March 4, 
1895; reelected in 1901 and 1907. 


Nelson, Samuel, associate justice, Su- 
preme Court, member of commission 
to settle questions with Great Brit- 
ain, 4075. 

Nelson, Thomas A. R., counsel for Pres- 
ident Johnson in impeachment pro- 
ceedings, 3924. 

Nettleton, General A. B., mentioned, 
7330 et seq. ; 


Neville, John, attacked while discharg- 
ing duties as revenue inspector, 151. 
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.the votes of all competitors. 


Noah 


Newcomb, Frank H., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 6302. 

Newcomb, Simon, report of, on im- 
provements in astronomical observa- 
tories, etc., referred to, 4790. 


Newell, F. H., to investigate public 
lands, 6801. 


Newlands, Francis Griffith; b. Natchez, 
Miss., Aug. 28, 1848; attended the Colum- 
bian College Law School at Washington, 
went to San Francisco, where he entered 
upon the practice of law and continued 
until 1888, when he became a citizen of 
the State of Nevada; elected to the 53d, 
54th, 55th, 56th and 57th Congresses; 
elected to the United States Senate for the 
term beginning March 4, 1903. In the gen- 
eral election of 1908 Mr. Newlands sub- 
mitted his candidacy for reelection to a 
popular vote, under the election law of 
Nevada, and received a large majority over 
: The legisla- 
ture, being pledged in advance by the party 
platforms to carry out the popular will, 
thereupon, without opposition, reelected 
him United States Senator from Nevada, 
for the term ending March 8, 1915. 


Newlands, Francis Griffith, Senator, bill 
of, referred to, 7153, 7172. 


Newton, V. M., auditor, Panama Rail- 
road Company, 7841. 


Nicholas, Emperor. (See Russia.) 


Nichols, Edward F., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended,, 3277. 


Nicks, John, removal of, from office, 
explanation regarding, 1094. 


Nico, Econchatta, claim of, for losses 
‘ sustained, 1683. 


Nicoll, Francis H., memorial of, pre- 
sented to Congress, 1037. 


Niles, John Milton, Postmaster-General 
under President Van Buren; b. Windsor, 
Conn., Aug. 20, 1787; received a liberal 
education; studied law ‘and began prac: 
tice at Hartford, Conn.; established the 
Hartford Jimes; county judge 1821-1826; 
member of the«state house of representa- 
tives in 1826; postmaster at Hartford in 
1829; appointed a United States Senator 
from Connecticut (vice Nathan Smith, de- 
eeased) as a Whig, and subsequently elect- 
ed, serving from Dec. 21, 18385, to March 
8, 1839; Postmaster-General 1840-41; 
again elected a United States Senator; 
serving from 1843 to 1849; died at Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 31, 1856. 


Nitti, Francisco §., Premier of Italy, 
referred to, 8831. 


Nixon, George §S.; b. April 2, 1860, in 
Placer Co., Cal.; entered the employ of a 
railroad company aand_ studied _ teleg- 
raphy; transferred to Nevada, where he 
served three years as a telegraph operator, 
and in 1884 accepted a clerical position in 
a bank at Reno; largely interested in bank- 
ing, mining, stock raising, and farming; 
served aS a member of the Nevada legisla- 
ture in 1891; elected to the United States 
Senate from Nevada for the term beginning 
March 4, 1905. 


Noah, M. Mordecai, surveyor of cus- 
toms, renomination of, 1043. 


Noble 


Noble, Alfred, Panama Canal locks ex- 
amined by, 7101, 7323. 


Noble, John Willock, Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Benjamin Harrison ; 
b. Lancaster, Ohio, Oct.» 26, 1831; his 
father was a native of Pennsylvania, and 
his mother, Catherine McDill, of Maryland ; 
after obtaining a good preparatory educa- 
tion in the public schools of Cincinnati, 
he spent one year at Miami University, 
and then entered the junior class at Yale 
from which institution he was graduate 
in 1851, before he had attained the age of 
twenty years; he then studied law under 
the instruction of Henry Stanberry. (after- 
ward attorney-general in the cabinet of 
President Johnson) and of his brother, 
Henry C> Noble, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1855 at St. Louis, Mo. He began 
the practice of law there, but in 1856 re- 
moved to Keokuk, Iowa.; in Aug., 1861, he 
was made a first lieutenant in the 3d regi- 
ment of Iowa cavalry, and subsequently 
became adjutant; he did valiant service at 
the battle of Pea Ridge in the spring of 
1862 and was present at the surrender of 
Vicksburg, and at the battle of Tupela, 
Miss.; he also took part in the successful 
raids made by Gen. James H. Wilson, the 
storming of Selma, Ala., the capture of 
Columbus, Ga., and in numerous minor en- 
gagements. For a time he was judge adyo- 
cate-general of the army of the southwest, 
and the department of Missouri, under 
Gen. Samuel R. Curtis, but soon returned 
to his regiment, with which he served four 
years; he rose by regular promotion in his 
own regiment to be colonel, and was brev- 
eted brigadier-general by congress “for 
distinguished and meritorious services in 
the field”; after the close of the war Gen. 
Noble resumed the practice of law in St. 
Louis; there he encountered great opposi- 
tion in enforcing the provisions of the in- 
ternal revenue laws, especially from deal- 
ers in whiskey and tobacco, who were very 
rebellious in that state; among the of- 
fenders brought to justice by him at this 
eriod, were the noted counterfeiters 
iebusch and Burke; shortly after, when 
in Washington, President Grant invited 
him to the White House, and in the pres- 
ence of his assembled cabinet thanked him 
“for the faithful manner in which he had 
performed the duties of his office’; in 
lowa, Mr. Noble, before the war, had prac- 
ticed at the same bar, state and federal, 
with Samuel F. Miller, afterward justice 
of the United States supreme court, Gen. 
W. W. Belknap, and fae W. McCrary, 
each afterward secretary of war, and John 
F. Dillon, afterward judge of the United 
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Nye 


States circuit court, and other able lawyers. 
His ability as an attorney and his marked 
individuality as a public-spirited citizen 
gave him a national reputation, and in 
1889 President Harrison appointed him 
secretary of the interior, a position for 
which his successful experience and marked 
executive abilities especially fitted him. 
His administration of the duties of this 
responsible office has been characterized by 
decision of Pte ners and a comprehensive 
knowledge of public affairs, nowhere more 
marked than in his settlement of ques- 
tions arising from the opening to settlers 
of some of the Indian reservations and the 
organization of the territory of Oklahoma, 
where the rush for land gave rise to con- 
flict for claims. 


Nolan, Katie A., bill for relief of, 
vetoed, 6772. 


Noland, N. B., claims of, against Peru, 
6099. \ 


Norris, P. W., petition of, for compen- 
sation for services rendered trans- 
mitted, 4669. 


Nourse, Joseph E., publication of sec- 
ond edition of Second Arctic Expe- 
dition recommended by, 4666. 


Noyes, Pierrepont B., allotment to, for 
Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission, 
8888. 


Noyes, Walter €., Judge, opinion of, in 
Tobacco Trust case quoted, 7649. 


Nye, Frank Mellen; b. Shirley, Piscat- 
aquis Co., Me., March 7, 1852; mem-.- 
ber of the Wisconsin assembly 1884- 
85; elected to the 60th, 61st, and 62d 
Congresses from Minnesota. 


Nye, James W.; b. Madison County, 


N. Y., June 10, 1815; received a common’ 
school education; studied law and prac- 
ticed; held several local offices; defeated 
as the Antislavery candidate for the 39th 
Congress: moved to Syracuse, N. Y.; ap- 
pointed governor of Nevada Territory cf 
1861; elected a United States Senator from 
Nevada as a Republican and re-elected, sery- 
ing from Dec. 4, 1865, to March 3, 1873; a 
short time after leaving the United States 
Senate his reason became impaired, and he 
died at White Plains, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1876. 


Nye, James W., governor of Nevada 
Territory, letter of, transmitted, 3405. 


Oakes 


Oakes, D. C., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3663. 


Obaldia, Governor of Panama, men- 
tioned, 6833. 


Obregon, General, of Mexico, referred 
to, 8134 et seq. 


O’Brien, Richard, letter of, regarding 
bombardment of Tripoli, 363. 


O’Brien, Thomas D., Minnesota Insur- 
ance Commissioner, referred to, 7290. 


O’Connor, David €., superintendent of 
schools, Canal Zone, mentioned, 7316. 


Odin, Hale, Mr. and Mrs., assault on, 
7338, 7339, ; 


O’Donnell, Patrick, trial, conviction, 
and execution of, by Great Britain, 
4782. 


Oehler, G. F., treaty with Indians con- 
eluded by, 2953. : 

O’Fallon, Benjamin, treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 887. 


O’Fallon, James, armed force levied by, 
referred to and proclamation against, 
93. 


Offley, David, treaty with Turkey con- 
cluded by, 1093. 


Ogden, Herbert G., member of Board on 
Geographic Names, 5647. 


Ogden, Peter V., crimes charged against, 
405. 


Ogden, Thomas L., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 940. 


O’Gorman, James A.; b. New York City, 
May 5, 1860; educated in the public schools, 
the College of the City of New York and 
the law department of the New York Uni- 
versity, graduating with LL.B. in 1882; 
admitted to the bar in 1882; served as 
justice of the district court, justice of the 
supreme court, State of New York; elected 
United States Senator from New York, 
March 31, 1911. 


-O’Laughlin, Michael, implicated in as- 
sassination of President Lincoln, pro- 
ceedings of trial and verdict of mili- 
tary commission, 3532, 3533, 3534, 
3540, 3545, 3546. 


Olaya, Senor, Colombian minister for 
foreign affairs, referred to, 7857. 


Oldfield, William A., lawyer; b. Franklin, 
Izard Co., Ark., Feb. 4, 1874; when war 
broke out between the United States and 
Spain, in 1898, enlisted as a rivate; pro- 
moted to first sergeant, and later to first 
lieutenant, and was mustered out with that 
rank in 1899; elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Arkansas. 


Oliver, George Tener, b. County Tyrone, 
Ireland, Jan. 6, 1848, while his parents 
were visiting in that country, they at the 
time being residents of Allegheny City, Pa.; 
studied law and was admitted to the bar of 
Allegheny county in 1871; after an active 
practice of ten years, he retired and, en- 
gaged in iron and steel manufacturing; 
president of the Youngstown Car Manufac- 
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turing Company, at Youngstown, Ohio ; con- 
nected as a director with several financial 
and industrial corporations in Pittsburg ; 
in 1900 purchased the Pittsburgh Gazette, 
and later in the same year acquired the 
controlling interest in the Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph; in 1906 the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette and the Pittsburgh Times which are 
now published under the name of the 
Gazette-Times, and he is the principal 
Owner of both papers; elected March 17, 
1909, to the United States Senate from 
Pennsylvania. 


Olmstead, Gideon, sailor, resident of Con- 


necticut during the Revolutionary War; 
captured at sea by a British vessel and 
placed aboard the British sloop Active, 
carrying stores from Jamaica to the British 
in New York; he and three over Americang 
overpowered the British crew and _ took 
possession of the ship; while making for 
Little Egg Harbor they were captured by 
the Convention of Philadelphia and the 
privateer Girard, and taken before the Penn- 


- sylvania State Court of Admiralty; this 


court divided the prize into four parts, 
giving Olmstead and his companions, who 
had made the capture, only one-fourth; 
they appealed to Congress, and the Commit- 
tee on Appeals decided in their favor, but 
the Pennsylvania Court refused to yield, and 
directed the ship to be sold and the money 
paid into the state court to await final 
decision ; the case dragged along until 1809, 
when the Pennsylvania authorities offered 
armed resistance to the United States Mar- 
shal at Philadelphia; he called to his as- 
sistance a posse comitatus of 2,000 men; 
before an actual conflict between state and 
federal officials occurred the matter was ad- 
justed and the money ($18,000) paid to the 
United States Marshal; Olmstead died at 
East Hartford, Conn., Feb. 7, 1845, aged 
96 years. 


, Olmstead, Gideon: 


Correspondence with governor of 
Pennsylvania in regard to case of, 
462. 

Resolutions of Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture protesting against Supreme 
Court decision in case of, 456. 


Olney, Richard; lawyer; Attorney General 
and Secretary of State under President 
Cleveland; b. Sept. 15, 1835, in Oxford, 
Mass.; educated at Leicester Academy and 
graduated Brown University, 1856, and 
LL.B. Harvard Law School 1858; began 
practice in Boston and soon was looked 
upon as an authority on wills and estates; 
later achieved a reputation as a railroad and 
corporation lawyer; appointed by President 
Cleveland in 1893 Attorney General, and 
upon the death of Walter Q. Gresham in 
1895 he was transferred to Secretary of 
State. 

Olney, Richard, Secretary of State, 


6024. 


Onis, Louis de, letter of, to Captain- 
General of Caracas transmitted, 473. 


Ord, Edward O. C., negotiations of, for 
and correspondence regarding resto- 
ration of peace, 3461. 

Orr, B. G., contract of, with Govern- 
ment to furnish supplies, 598. - 

Orr, James L., commissioner from South 
Carolina, mentioned, 3189. 


Osborne 


Osborne, Loyall .A.. member War Labor 

Board, 8485. 

sear II, King of Sweden and Norway, 

arbitrator of Apian claims, 7837. 
Osgood, Samuel, Postmaster-General under 
President Washington; b. at Andover, 
Mass., Feb. 14, 1748; graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1770; studied theology ; 
merchant; served several years as a mem- 
ber of the state house of representatives: 
member of the provincial congress; entered 
the revolutionary army as captain and 
left the service as colonel and _ assistant 
quarter-master; delegate from Massachu- 
setts to the Continental Congress; _ first 
commissioner of the United States Treas- 
ury 1785-1789; Postmaster-General 1789- 
1791; moved to New York City; member 
of the state house of representatives 1800- 
1802; supervisor of New York 1801-1803 ; 
naval officer at the port of New York, 
where he died August 12, 1813. 


Osgood, Samuel, house of, to be pre- 
pared for temporary accommodation 
of President Washington, 35, 36. 


O’Shaunessy, George F,; b. Galway, Ire- 
land, May 1, 1868; came to this country 
when four years of age; was educated at 
St. Theresa’s School, De La Salle Insti- 
tute, and Columbia -College Law _ School, 
New York; admitted to the New York bar 
in 1889; deputy attorney-general for New 
York State 1904-5 and in 1906 assistant 
corporation counsel, New York City, which 
position he resigned going to Providence in 
1907; was admitted to the Rhode Island 
bar in that year; was elected to the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives in 1909; 
was elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Rhode Island. 


Ospina, General, of Colombia, referred 
to, 6760, 7857 et seq. 
Otis, Elwell S.; soldier; b. Frederick, Md., 
March 25, 18388; educated in public schools 
of Maryland and University of Rochester 
(N. Y.), from which he was graduated in 
1858; admitted to bar the following year, 
continued his studies at Harvard Law 
School, where he received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1860; practised a year in New 
York, and then (1862) entered the army 
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with the 140th New York volunteers; par- 
ticipated in all the principal battles of the 
Army of the Potomac subsequent to Antie- 
tam, and was honorably discharged as 
brigadier-general of volunteers in 1865; en- 
tered the regular service as_ lieutenant- 
colonel and became distinguished for his 
successful campaigns against the Indians in 
1876-77; with Generals MacArthur and 
Lawton he subdued the insurgent Filipinos. 
and was for a time Governor-General of the 
Philippines; promoted to Major-General in 
1900 and assigned to the Department of the 
Lakes; retired in 1902. 


Otis, Elwell S.: 

Directed to— 

Avoid conflict with Philippine in- 
surgents, 6584. 
Send troops to Iloilo, 6583. 

Member of Philippine Commission, 
6584. 

Suggestions from, regarding force, 
etc., for Philippine Islands, re- 
quested by President, 6580. 

Overman, Lee Slater, b. Jan. 3, 1854, in 
Salisbury, N. C.; began the practi¢e of law 
in 1880; five times a member of the legis- 
lature; elected to the United States Senate 
from North Carolina for the term beginning 
March 4, 1903; reelected in 1909. 

Overman, Lee S., Senator, letter to, con- 

demning Court Martial Bill, 8492. 


Overton, John, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, nomination of, 620. 


Owen, Robert Latham, A. M., LL. D., 
b. Feb. 2, 1856, at Lynchburg, Va.; was edu- 
eated in Lynchburg, Va., and Baltimore, 
Md., and at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va.; has served as teacher, 
editor, lawyer, banker, and business man; 
nominated June 8, 1907, as the choice of 
the Democracy of Oklahoma for the United 
States Senate; elected by the legislature, 
Dec. 11, 1907, and took his seat Dec. 16. 


Oxenham, E. L., British consul, testi- 
monial to be presented to, by United 
States referred to, 4802. 


Padgett 


Padgett, Lemuel Phillips; b. Nov. 28, 
1855, in Columbia, Tenn.; was elected to 
the state senate and served one term; elect- 
ed to the 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Tennessee. 


Padron, Genero, mentioned, 7339. 


Paez, José Antonio, vessel to trans- 
port remains of, to Venezuela, recom- 
mended, 5193. 


Page, Carroll Smalley, b. Westfield, Vt., 
Jan. 10, 1843; is LL. D. of Norwich Uni- 
versity; represented Hyde Park in the 
House of Representatives, 1869-87, and La- 
moille County in the state senate, 1874-76; 
governor of the state, 1890-92; elected to 
the United State Senate from Vermont, 
Oct. 21, 1908, to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of Hon. Redfield Proctor. «< 
Page, Robert Newton; b. Cary, Wake Co., 
N. C., Oct. 26, 1859; elected to the legis- 
lature of 1901; elected to the 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from North Carolina. : 

Page, Thomas J., claim of, against Ar- 

gentina adjusted, 6324. 


Page, Walter Hines, ambassador to 
Great Britain, referred to, 8056, 8143, 
8178. } 
Pageot, A., French chargé d’affaires: 
Announces intention to return to 
France, 1420. 

Correspondence regarding claims 
against France. (See France, 
claims against.) ; 


Palma, Tomas E., President of Cuba, 
mentioned, 6682. 


Palmer, Joel, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2762, 2836, 2839, 2913, 
2914, 2956. 

Palmer, John McAuley (1817-1900); 

soldier and politician; b. Eagle Creek, Scott 

Co., Ky.; settled in Illinois in 1831; en- 

tered the State Senate as a Democrat 1852; 

joined the Republican party ; served through 

the Civil War; Governor of Illinois, 1868 ; 

United States Senator, 1890; nominated 

for the Presidency of the United States by 

the Gold Democrats in 1900. 

Palmer, Jonathan, inspector of revenue, 
nomination of, revoked, 419. 


Palmerston, Lord, correspondence re- 
garding— 
Imprisonment of Ebenezer 8. Greely, 

_ 1575, 1622. 

Northeastern boundary. (See North- 
eastern Boundary.) 

Parke, John G., negotiations for any 
correspondence regarding restoration 
of peace, 3461. , 

Parker, Brooks B., appointed assistant 
to the director of the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau, 7979. 


Parker, Foxhall A., commander of 
Home Squadron, mentioned, 2676. 


Parker, Junius, referred to, 7162. 
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Parker, Lord Chancellor 
cited, 7028. 


Parker, Peter, commissioner to China, 
mentioned, 3062, 3113. 


Parker, Richard W., Representative, 
quoted, 7166, 


Parker, Willis W., inspector and col- 
lector, nomination of, 390. 


Parks, Gorham, correspondence regard- 
ing African slave trade, 2538. 


Parks, Judge, referred to, 7338. 


Parsons, Herbert, Representative, re- 
ferred to, 7244 et seq. 


Parsons, Hinsdill, referred to, 7159. 


Parsons, Justin W., murder of, in Tur- 
key, referred to, 4627. 


Parsons, Lewis E., provisional governor 
of Alabama, appointed, 3521, 


Parsons, Theophilus; jurist; b. Feb. 24, 
1750, in Byfield, Hssex Co., Mass.; grad- 
uated Harvard 1769; admitted to the bar 
at Falmouth, Mass. (now Portland, Me.), 
in 1774; he soon built up a lucrative prac- 
tice which extended throughout all New 
England; was an influential Federal leader; 
member of the celebrated ‘‘Essex Junto,’’ 
composed of citizens of Massachusetts who 
opposed the adoption of the State constitu- 
tion in 1778; in 1788 gave active support 
to the convention to ratify the Constitution 
of the United States, being the author of 
the ‘‘Conciliatory Resolutions” offered by 
John Hancock in the convention ; appointed 
in 1801 by President John Adams to fill out 
the unexpired term of Charles Lee as At- 
torney General; in 1806 was appointed 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, which office he held until 
his death in Boston Oct. 30, 1813; his rul- 
ings and decisions were especially luminous 
on the laws of pleading, marine insurance 
and real estate; a collection of his opinions 
has been published under the title ‘‘Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of the United States. 


Patten, Thomas G.; b. New York City, 
Sept. 12, 1861; educated at Mount Pleasant 
Academy, Ossining, N. Y., and Columbia 
College; president of the New York and 
Long Branch Steamboat Co.; never held 
public office until elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from New York. 
Patterson, Eliza W., act for relief of, 
permitted to become law and reasons 
therefor, 4806. 


Patterson, William, associate justice, 
Supreme Court, nomination of, void, 
129. 


Paulding, Hiram, arrest of William 
Walker and associates in Nicara- 
gua by, 2997. 

Referred to, 3001, 3017. 


Paulding, James K.; author; Secretary of 
tbe Navy under President’ Van Buren; b. 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., Aug. 22, 1778; had 
little education, but upon entering the em- 
ployment of an uncle in New York City, 
associated with the best families of the 
day, including among his intimates Wash- 
ington Irving, Gouverneur Kemble and 


of England, 


Paulding 


Henry Brevoort; wrote political sketches 
and satires for the local press; his works 
were so full of patriotic spirit that Presi. 
dent Madison was attracted to him and ap- 
pointed him Secretary of the newly created 
Board of Navy Commissioners in 1815; re- 
signed in 1823 and returned to New York, 
where he had been appointed Naval Agent; 
held this position until 1838, when Presi- 
dent Van Buren appointed him Secretary 
of the Navy; he ended his political career 
Mareh 4, 1841; among his principal liter- 
ary works were ‘“Inchiquin the Jesuit’s 
Letters on American Literature and Poli: 
tics,”’ ‘‘The Backwoodsman,’’ ‘‘Salamagundi 
Papers,” ‘John Bull in_ America,’’ ‘““The 
Dutchman’s Fireside,’ ‘Life of Washing. 
ton,” ‘‘Westward, Ho’; died April 6, 1860, 
at his estate Hyde Park, N. Y. ' 
Pauls, George, death of, referred to, 
and appropriation to widow of, rec- 


ommended, 5494. 


Pauncefote, Lord, British Ambassador 
to United States: 

_ Agreement between United States 
and Great Britain for modus viven- 
di regarding Bering Sea fisheries, 
signed by, 5581. 

Communications in regard to Ven- 
ezuelan boundary, transmitted by, 
6087. é 

Death of, 6705. 


Payne, Henry Clay (1843-1904) ; politi- 
cian and Cabinet officer; b. Ashfield, Mass. ; 
removed to Milwaukee and entered politics 
as a Republican; succeeded Charles Hmery 
Smith as Postmaster-General in Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, 1902. 


Payne, John Howard, minister to Tunis, 
nomination of, referred to, 2611. 


Payne, Lewis: 

Implicated in assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, proceedings of trial 
and verdict of military commis- 
sion, 3532, 3533, 3534, 3540, 3545, 
3546. 

Persons claiming reward for appre- 


hension of, directed to file claims, 
3551. 


Payne, Sereno Elisha; b. Hamilton, N. Y., 
June 26, 1843; graduated University of 
Rochester, 1864; admitted to the bar in 
1866; elected to the 48th Congress from 
New York and re-elected to each succeed- 
ing Congress since, including the 64th, 
thus entitling him to the honor of being 
the oldest continuous member of Congress. 


Died in Washington, D. C., D 
10° "1914, on December 


Payne, Sereno E., tariff bill reported 
by, 7395, 7401. (See also Tariff and 
Taft.) 


Paynter, Thomas H.; b. Lewis Co., Ky., 
Dec. 9, 1861; educated in Rand’s Academy 
and Center College, Danville, Ky.; studied 
law; admitted to the bar in 1872; elected 
to the 51st, 52d, and 53d Congresses; elect- 
ed Judge of the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky in Noember, 1894, for an eight-year 
term and to accept which he resigned in 
January, 1895, as a member of the 53d Con- 
gress; was re-elected judge of the court of 
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appeals in 1902, which position he beld un- 

til Aug. 1, 1906, when he resigned; elected 

to the United States Senate for the term 

beginning March 4, 1907, from Kentucky. 

Peabody, Charles A., provisional judge 
for Louisiana, appointed, 3323. 

Peabody, George, medal presented to, 
referred to, 3897. 


Peace, Samuel, ensign in Navy, nomi- 
nation of, and reasons submitted 
therefor, 3357. 


Pearce, James A.; lawyer, legislator; b. 
Dec. 8, 1804, in Alexandria, Va.; educated 
in his native town and graduated College 
of New Jersey 1822; studied law in Balti- 
more and began practice in Cambridge, but 
later removed to Louisiana and engaged in 
sugar planting; after three years he re- 


- turned and resumed the practice of law in 


Kent Co., Md.; elected to the House of 
Delegates in 1831 and two years later was 
elected to Congress, where he served almost 
continuously until 18438, when he was 
elected to the United States Senate; during 
his long service as Senator he was espe- 
cially interested in the Library of Congress, 
toe Smithsonian Institution, the Coast Sur. 
vey and educational matters; he was of- 
fered an appointment as United States 
Judge for Maryland and was also nomi- 
nated and confirmed as Secretary of the 
Interior, by President Fillmore, but de- 
clined both these offices; while still Sen- 
ae he died Dec. 20, 1862, at Chesterton, 


Peary, Robert Edward, recognition of, 
for discovering North Pole urged, 
7531, 


Peck, Ferdinand W., commissioner-gen- 
eral to Paris Exposition, 6330. 


Peckham, Justice Rufus W., referred 
to, 6796. 


Pedersen, Peder, Danish minister, men- 
tioned, 911. 


Pelletier, Antonio, imprisonment of, in 
Haiti, and claims arising out of, dis- 
cussed, 3829, 4665, 4918, 5120. 


Pendergrast, Garret J., correspondence 
with, while commander of the Boston, 
2302. 


Pendleton, George H.; diplomat; b. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, July 25, 1825; received an 
academic education in the schools of Cin- 
cinnati and afterwards in Europe; studied 
law, admitted to the bar and began prac- 
tice at Cincinnati; member of the State 
senate of Ohio in 1854 and 1855; Repre- 
sentative from Ohio to the 35th, 36th, 37th 
and 38th Congresses ; Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President on the ticket headed by 
George B. McClellan in 1864; Democratic 
candidate for governor of Ohio in 1869; 
elected to the United States Senate as a 
Democrat and took his seat March 18, 1879, 
serving until March 3, 1885; minister to 
Germany in 1885; died Nov. 24, 1898, at 
Brussels, Belgium, 


- Pendleton, George H.: 


On Senate committee urging seats in 

Congress for cabinet, 7813. 
Report of, on swine diseases in Ger- 
- many referred to, 5197. 


Penfield, Frederick €., Ambassador to 


« 


Penfield 1272 


Austria-Hungary referred to, 8117 et 

seq. . 
Penrose, Boies; b. Philadelphia, Noy. 1, 
1860; graduated from Harvard College in 
1881; read law with Wayne MacVeagh and 
was admitted to the bar in 1883; practiced 
his profession in Philadelphia; member of 
the State Legislature, 1884-91; elected to 
the United States Senate from  Pennsyl- 
vania for the term beginning March 4, 
1897 ; re-elected in 1903 and 1909. 
Penrose, Major Charles W., mentioned, 


fiGsily 
Perkins, Benjamin W., claim of, against 
Russia, 3826., 


Perkins, James B., Representative, men- 
tioned, 7238. ' 
Perry, Benjamin F., provisional gov- 


ernor of South Carolina, appointed, 


3524, 


Perry, Matthew Calbraith; naval officer; 
b. about 1821; made lieutenant, 1848, and 
served for several years in the coast sur- 
and 


vey; commissioned captain 1867, 
placed on retired list; died New York 
City, Nov. 16, 1873. 


Perry, Matthew C.: 

Directed to protect rights: of Ameri- 
ean fishermen in British posses- 
sions, 2694. 

In Japan, illustration, opposite page 
2913. 

Report of, on light-houses of England 
and France, 1819, 


Perry, Oliver Hazard; naval officer; b. 
South Kingston, R. I., Aug. 21, 1785; com- 
missioned midshipman 1799; served in the 
Mediterranean fleet in campaign of 1801- 
03, against pirates;.after the surrender of 
Gen. Hull, at Detroit, Perry asked to be 
put in command on the lakes, then in undis- 
puted possession of the English; built a 
fleet on Lake Erie in 1813, consisting of 
eight vessels, and with about 5v0 men de- 
feated the British fleet of six vessels fully 
manned, and sent the lacomic message to 
Gen. Harrison: ‘‘We have met the enemy, 
and they are ours’’; rendered further ser- 
vice on the Great Lakes, in the defense of 
Baltimore, and in the Mediterranean ; he 
was highly honored for his achievements ; 
died of yellow fever at Trinidad, in the 
West Indies, Aug. 23, 1819, while in com- 
mand of the John Adams; his remains 
were transferred to Newport, R. I., Dec. 4, 


Perry, Oliver H.: 
‘At Lake Erie. 
posite 555.) 
Death of, referred to, 631. 
Victory of naval forces under, on 
Lake Erie discussed, 519. 


(See illustration op- 


‘Perry, Rodger, commander in Navy, 


“nomination of, and reasons therefor, 

3354.” : 
Pershing, John Joseph; b. in Linn Co., 
Mo., Sept. 13, 1860. Was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy in 
1886. In 1892 was appointed a first lieu- 
tenant, and a major of volunteers in 1899. 
In 1901 he was made a captain of cavalry, 
and in 1906 was raised to the rank of briga- 
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dier-general by President Roosevelt. He saw 
service during the Indian campaign of 1886, 
and during the Spanish-American War. His 
achievements in annihilating the Moro re- 
bellions in the Philippines in 1913 won him 
distinction, and he was made commander of 
the United States troops sent into Mexico in 
1916 to capture Villa. On May 19, 1917, 
President Wilson announced that General 
Pershing would lead the division of the 
United States regular army to leave for 
wranee within a few days of the announce- 
ment. 


Pershing, John J.: 

Message of greeting to, on return from 
Europe, 8795. ° 

Permanent rank 
for, 8761. 

Praised, 8638. 

Services of, in Philippines, praised 
6805. ’ PP » Pp , 


Phelps, John Smith; b. Simsbury, Conn., 
Dec. 22, 1814; graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. ; studied law, and be- 
gan practice at Simsbury ; moved to Spring- 
field, Mo., in 1843; served in the Missouri 
State house of representatives; elected a 
Representative from Missouri to the 29th, 
30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th and 
37th Congresses as a Democrat; colonel in 
the Union Army; military governor of Ar- 
kansas; defeated as the Democratic candi- 
date for the 38th Congress; governor of 
Missouri 1877-1881; died at St. Louis, Mo., 
Noy. 20, 1886. 
Phelps, John S., military governor of 
Arkansas, appointment of, revoked, 
3377. 


Philbin, Eugene A., immigration serv- 
ice investigated by, 6788. 


Pichon, Citizen, letter of Talleyrand 
to, regarding United States ministers 
to France, 273. 


Pichon, Stephen, French foreign min- 
ister, messages to and from, on armis- 
tice of World War, 8622. 


Pickens, Andrew: 
Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
nomination of, 171. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by 
202. 


Pickens, Francis W.; diplomat; b. Taga- 
loo, S. C., April 7, 1805; received a liberal 
education; studied law, and in 1829 began 
practice in Edgefield District; engaged in 
planting ; served several years as a member 
of the State house of representatives; elect- 
ed a Representative from South Carolina to 
the 23d Congress as a Nullifier; re-elected 
to the 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
gresses ; member of the State house of rep- 
resentatives in 1844; delegate to the na- 
tional Democratic convention at Cincinnati 
in 1856; minister to Russia 1858-1860; 
elected Confederate governor of South Caro- 
lina and took an active part in the rebel- 
lion; died at Edgefield, S. C., Jan. 25, 1869, 


Pickens, Francis W., correspondence of, 
with President Buchanan referred to, 
3195. 

Pickering, John, district judge, com- 
plaint against, 344. 


of General asked 


Pickering 


Pickering Timothy, Postmaster-General, 
Secretary of State and Secretary of War 
under President Washington; b. at Salem, 
Mass., July 17, 1745; graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1763; studied law. and 
began practice at Salem; appointed a judge 
of the court of common pleas for Hssex 
County in 1775 and judge of the provin- 
cial maritime court; entered the Kevolu- 
tionary Army as colonel; appointed Adju- 
tant-General May 24, 1777; elected by Con- 
gress Quarter-Master General; Postmaster- 
General 1791-1794; appointed Secretary of 
War January 2, 1794, and Secretary of 
State December 10, 1795, ‘holding the last 
position until May 10, 1800; farmer in 
Pennsylvania; returned to Massachusetts 
in 1802; defeated candidate for the Highth 
Congress; elected a United States Senator 
from Massachusetts; re-elected, serving 
from October 17, 1803, to March 3, 1811; 
defeated for re-election by J. V. Varnum in 
1811; member of the executive council ; 
elected a representative from Massachu- 
setts to the 13th and 14th Congresses as a 
Federalist ; returned to his farm near Wen- 
pa Mass.; died at Salem, Mass., Jan. 29, 
1829. 


Pickering, Timothy: 

Commissioner of United States, nom- 
ination of, 290. 

Mentioned, 103, 114. 

Secretary of State, 239. 

Pickett, George E., major-general, Con- 
federate army, application for par- 
don of, 3657. 

Pickett, J. C., chargé d/’affaires at 
Lima, Peru, mentioned, 2294. 

Pierce, Franklin, biography of, 2728. 

Pierce, Henry A., dispatch of, relative 
to annexation of Hawaiian Islands, 
referred to, 4085. 

Pierce, John, killed by shot from the 
Leander, 390. 

Pierpont, Francis H., governor, to be 


aided in restoring Virginia into 
Union, 3535. 
Pierrepont, Edwards, Attorney-General 


under, President Grant; b. at North Haven, 
Conn., March 4, 1817, the son of Giles 
Pierrepont and Bunice, daughter of Jon- 
athan Munson, and_ great-grandson of 
Joseph Pierrepont, who settled in North 
Haven, his father having given a valuable 
property to the town for public use. Ed- 
wards Pierrepont was graduated from Yale 
College in the class of 1837, having been 
prepared for college by the Rev. Noah Por- 
ter, afterward the president of Yale. He 
received the oration honor at ‘his gradua- 
tion, which was one of the highest class 
honors. In 1840 he was graduated from 
‘the New Haven Law School, and began the 
practice of his profession at Columbus, 
Ohio, in partnership with P. C. Wilcox, 
of that city. In 1846 he: removed to New 
York city. He was appointed minister to 
Russia in 1873, but declined the office. In 
1875 he accepted the portfolio of attorney- 
general. In 1876 he was appointed envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the Court of St. James. He died in 
'*‘New York City March 6, 1892. 


Pierrepont, Edwards, commissioner to 
examine cases of State prisoners, 
3310. 
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Piron 


Pike, Zebulon M., report of, on explora- 
tion of Mississippi River referred to, 
396, 436. 

Pillow, Gideon J., courts of inquiry in 
case of, referred to, 2444, 2454. 

Pillsbury, Captain George B., Army En- 
gineers, report of, on Controller Bay, 
Alaska, 7602. 

Pinchot, Gifford: 

Forester-in-chief of United States, 
7401, 7602. (See also Pinchot- 
Ballinger Controversy). 

Lands, public, to be investigated ‘by, 


6801. 
Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth (1746- 
1825); politician; b. Charleston, S. C.; 


fought with the continental army in the 
Revolutionary War; member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787; special envoy 
to France on the “X. Y. Z. mission’; Fed- 
eralist candidate for Vice-President, 1800, 
and for President, 1804 and 1808. 


Pinckney, Charles C.: 
Minister to France and envoy ex- 
traordinary, nomination of, 235. 
Minister to negotiate treaty with 
Spain, nomination of, 339. 
- President Jefferson notified of elec- 
tion by, 308. 


Pinckney, Thomas; soldier, lawyer, jur- 
ist; b. Charleston, S. C.,' Oct. 23, 1750% 
Governor of South Carolina, 1787-89; Min- 
ister to Great Britain, 1792-94, and in the 
latter year went on a mission to Spain 
where he made the treaty of St. Ildefonso 
securing to the. United States the free 
navigation of the Mississippi River; re- 
turned to Charleston in 1796, and was elect- 
ed to Congress, 1799-1801 ; died Charleston, 
S.C. Nove 2826. 0. 


Pinckney, Thomas, mentioned, 886, 962. 
Minister to negotiate with Spain, 
nomination of, 164. 
Pinkney, William; attorney-general under 
President. Madison; b. Annapolis, Md., 
March 17, 1764; member of convention 
which ratified the Federal Constitution; 
representative in Congress from 1789 to 
1792; member State Legislature in 1795; ° 
sent ‘to England in 1806 as envoy extraordi- 
nary, and in 1807 raised to the rank of 
minister plenipotentiary; attorney-genéral 
of Maryland in 1811, and representative in 
Congress in 1815-16; later he was sent as 
minister to Russia and as envoy to Naples; 
elected to the United States Senate in 1819, 
and continued in that position till his death, 
in Washington, Feb. 25, 1822. 


Pinkney, William: 

Commissioner appointed by United 
States under treaty with Great 
Britain, 188, 

Minister to Russia, nomination of, 557. 

‘Minister to settle questions with 

Great Britain, nomination of, 


390. 
Letter received by Secretary of 
‘State from, 456. ’ 


Piron, Pierce, claims of, against United 
States, 2585. 


Piscano 


Piscano, Ancieto, Mexican bandit, men- 
tioned, 8138. 


Pitcairn, Joseph, vice-consul to Paris, 
nomination of, 165. 


Platt, O. H., on Senate committee urg- 
ing seats for cabinet in Congress, 
7813. 


Poindexter, George; lawyer, jurist; b. 
Louisa Co., Va., 1779; moved to Missis- 
sippi, and was made attorney-general ; dele- 
gate to Congress from that territory from 
1807 to 1813, when he was appointed Fed- 
eral Judge of the territory; representative 
in Congress from 1817 to 1819, and was 
second governor of Mississippi under the 
constitution 1819-21; United States Sen- 
ee peed died Jackson, Miss., Sept. 


Poindexter, George: 
Commissioner to investigate affairs 
of New York custom-house, 2005. 
Notes and bills discounted at Bank 
of United States for benefit of, in- 
quired into, 1346. 


Poinsett, Joel Roberts; author, scientist ; 
b. Charleston, S. C., March 2, 1779; repre- 
sentative in Congress from South Carolina, 
1821-25; appointed minister to Mexico and 
was Secretary of War under President Van 
Buren; was a botanist of some note, the 
genus Poinsettia having been named im his 
honor; author of ‘‘Notes on Mexico,” made 
in 1822; died in Statesburg, S. C., Dec. 14, 
1851. 

Poinsett, Joel R.: 

Correspondence regarding Canadian 
outrages 
1618. 

Minister to Mexico,. recall of, re- 

quested, 1010. 

Letter of, to Mr. Clay, regarding 
pledge to Mexico, referred to, 
907. 

Referred to, 910. 

Reports regarding Canadian outrages 
on American frontier, 1618. 


Polk, Frank L., Assistant Secretary of 
State, mentioned, 8831. 

Polk, James K., biography of, 2221. 

Polk, William, district supervisor, nomi- 
nation of, 91. 

Polo, Marco, quoted, 7219. 


Pomerene, Atlee; ». Berlin, Holmes 
County, Ohio, Dec, 6, 1863; attended vil- 
lage school; later went to Vermillion In- 
stitute, Hayesville, Ohio, where he was 
tutor of Latin and Greek for one year; 
graduate of Princeton College in 1884 and 
of the Cincinnati Law School in 1886; re- 
ceived the degrees of A. B. and A. M. at 
Princeton and degree of B. L. at the Cincin- 
nati Law School; located at Canton, Ohio, 
in the practice of law in 1886; elected 
prosecuting attorney of Stark County in 
1896; member of the honorary tax commis- 
sion of Ohio, appointed by Gov. Andrew L. 
Harris in 1906; chairman of the Ohio State 
Democratic Convention at Dayton, Ohio, 
held in June, 1910, which nominated him 
for lieutenant-governor on the ticket with 
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on American frontier, 


Porter 


Gov. Judson Harmon; elected lieutenant- 
governor 1910, and the general assembly on 
Jan. 10, 1911, elected him United States 
Senator from Qhio. 


Pope, Benjamin F., assistant surgeon in 
Army, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 4275. 


Pope, John; soldier, author; b. Louts- 
ville, Ky., March 16, 1822; prominent of- 
ficer during Civil War; made major-general 
in regular army 1882, assigned to Depart- 
ment of the Pacific 1884, and retired in 
1886; published a valuable work on ‘‘Ex- 
plorations from the Red River to the Rio 
Grande,” and a memoir entitled: ‘‘Cam- 
paign in Virginia’; died Sept. 23, 1892. 
Pope, John: 

Directed to assume command of Mili- 
tary Division of Pacific and De- 
partment of California, 4754. 

Instructions to, referred to, 3826. 

Mentioned, 3345. 


Porras, Belisario, President of Panama, 
messages to and from, on armistice 
of World War, 8626. 


Porter, David; naval officer, author; b. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1780; became cap- 
tain of the frigate Hsser, July, 1812, and 
within the year captured the British man- 
of-war Alert and a number of English mer- 
chant ships; in 1813 he cruised to the 
Pacific Ocean in the Hssery and took many 
prizes; the Hssex was attacked near Val- 
Paraiso, in March, 1814, by two British 
vessels, and, after a long and desperate re- 
sistance, captured; naval commissioner 
1815-23 ; chargé d’affaires in Turkey 1831; 
minister resident at Constantinople 1839; 
died at Pera, 1843; he was the father of 
Admiral David D. Porter and Commodore 
William D. Porter. : 


Porter, David: 
Frigate in command of, surrenders to 
British, 534. 
Mentioned, 845. 
Naval talents of, commented on, 782.. 


Porter, David Dixon; Admiral of the 


Navy; b. Chester, Pa., near Philadelphia, 
June 8, 1813 ; entered the navy as midship- 
man, 1829; made _ lieutenant 1841, and 


- served in Mexican War; commander, 1861, 


of mortar boats and gunboats on lower Mis- 
sissippi ; co-operated with Gen. Grant in op- 
erations against Vicksburg, for which he 
was promoted to rear-admiral July 4, 1863 ; 
commanded naval forces, which reduced 
Fort Fisher Jan. 15, 1865; appointed vice- 
admiral, July 25, 1866; admiral Aug. 15, 
1870; died at Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 
1891, and was buried in Arlington Cem- 


etery. 
Porter, David D.: 
Admiral of Navy, death of, an-» 
nounced and honors to be paid 
memory of, 5569, 5600. 
Captain in Navy, nomination of, 
3356. 
Rear-admiral in Navy, nomination of, 
3393. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3277, 3284, 3352. 


Porter, Fitz-John; soldier; b. Portsmouth, 
N. H., June 13, 1822; graduated West 


Porter 


Point, 1845; served in Mexican War; brey- 
etted brigadier-general and served in Civil 
War until November, 1862, when he was 
arrested and placed under court-martial, 
which resulted in his dismissal from the 
army; reinstated by act of Congress, 1886; 
after his retirement from the army he was 
appointed commissioner of public works in 
New York City, and later police commis- 
sioner; at the expiration of his term in 
_that office he was appointed fire commis- 
sioner, also cashier of New York post- 
office and assistant receiver of the New 
Jersey Central Railroad. 


Porter, Fitz-John: 
Act for relief of, vetoed, 4808. 
Appeal of, referred to, 4857. 
Proceedings and report of board in 

ease of, referred to, 4474. 
Relieved from command of corps, 
3325. 
Sentence of court-martial in case of, 
in part remitted, 4712. 


Porter, Horace, member of court to try 
assassins of President Lincoln, etc., 
3534. 

Relieved from duty, 3534. 


Porter, Horace, Ambassador to France, 
referred to, 6763, 6946, 


Porter, James M.; lawyer, soldier; b. Jan. 
6, 1798, in Selma, Pa.; educated for the 
law and served threughout the War of 
1812; after the war he built up a large 
practice iu eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey; member of the Pennsylyania Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1838; appointed 
Secretary of War by President Tyler in 
1843, but the Senate refused to confirm the 
appointment; one of the founders of La- 
fayette College and for twenty-five years 
president of its Board of Trustees; he was 
a prominent Mason; died Noy. 11, 1862, 
in Easton, Pa. 


Porter, Peter Buel; Secretary of War un- 
der President John Quincy Adams; b. at 
Salisbury, Conn., Aug. 4, 1773; graduated 
from Yale College in 1791; studied law 
and began practice at Canandaigua, N. Y.; 
held various local offices; elected a repre- 
sentative from New York to the 11th and 
12th Congresses as_a Democrat; served as 
a major-general in the war of 1812; elected 
to the 14th Congress, serving from Dec. 4, 
1815, to 1816, when he resigned; secretary 
of state of New York 1815-16; appointed 
Secretary of War, serving from _ 1828 to 
ere Ape at Niagara Falls, N. Y., March 


Porter, Stephen G.; b. Salem, Colum: 
biana County, Ohio, May 18, 1869; moved 
to Allegheny, Pa., in 1877; received a com, 
mon and high school education; studied 
medicine two years; read law and was ad- 
mitted to the Allegheny County bar in 1893; 
never held any office until he was elected 
to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Pennsylvania. 


- Post, Regis H., governor of Porto Rico, 
statement by, transmitted, 7387. 


Potter, Elisha R.; b. Kingston, R. I. 
June 20, 1811; graduated from Harvard 
College in 1830; served several years as a 
member iof the State house of representa- 
tives; adjutant-general of the State in 1835 
and 1836; elected a Representative from 
Rhode Island to the 28th Congress as a 
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Preble 


Whig; State commissioner of public schools 
1849-1854, when’ he resigned; judge of the 
Rhode Island! supreme court, March 16, 
1868, to his death, April 10, 1882. 


Potter, Elisha R., correspondence re- 
garding Dorr’s Rebellion, 2141, 2148, 
2149. 

Powell, Joseph W., naval cadet, to be 
made ensign for attempting to rescue 
force of the Merrimac, 6306. 


Powell, L. E., treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 2521. 

Powell, Lazarus W.; b. Henderson County, 
Ky., Oct. 6, 1812; graduated from St. Jo- 
seph College, Bardstown, in 1833; studied 
law, and in 1885 began practice; served in 
the State legislature as a member in 1836; 
a Presidential elector o:1 the Polk and Dal- 
las ticket in 1844; governor of Kentucky 
1851-1855; elected a United States Senator 
from Kentucky as a Democrat, serving from 
1859 to 1865; delegate to the national Union 
convention at Philadelphia in 1866; died 
near Henderson, Ky., July 3, 1867. 


Powell, Lazarus W., sent to Utah dur- 
ing troubles with Mormons, 3036. 


Powers, Caleb} b. Whitley County, Ky., 
Feb. 1, 1869; attended Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Ky.; State University, Lexington, 
Ky.; Centre College, Danville, Ky., and the 
Valparaiso Indiana University, Valparaiso, 
Ind., where he graduated in law and was 
admiéted to the bar in 1894; elected super- 
intendent_ of public schools for Knox 
County, Ky., in 1894, and re-elected in 
1897 ; in 1899 was elected secretary of state 
for the State of Kentucky. During the con- 
tests for state offices at this time, Senator 
William Goebel, the Democratic contestant 
for governor, was shot and killed by an 
unknown assassin; and upon the ‘heels of 
that followed Mr, Powers’ long persecution 
with which the public is familiar. After 
having served eight years, three months 
and three days in the jails of Kentucky he 
was given his freedom and was nominated 
and elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Kentucky. 


Powers, Hiram, American sculptor, 
negotiations with, regarding work of 
art for Capitol, 2910. 


Pratt, F. D., referred to, 7163. 


Preble, Edward; naval Officer; b. Port- 
land, Me., Aug. 15, 1761; made midship- 
man in navy, 1779; commodore of the Medi- 
terranean squadron, 1803, in command of 
the Constitution ; exacted from the Emperor 
of Morocco a renewal of the treaty of 1786; 
bombarded the city of Tripoli, 1804; for 
fis eee in as Meee emag he was 
voted a gold medal by Congress; die - 
land, Me., Aug. 25, 1807. % fe 


Preble, Edward: 


page and judgment displayed by, 


Medal presented to, March 3, 1805, 
for gallantry, mentioned, 352. 


Preble, George Henry; naval officer; b. 
Portland, Me., Feb. 25, 1816; midshipman, 
Oct. 10, 1835; served in China and fa the 
Mexican War; took part in the operations 
against New Orleans and the lower Missis- 
sippi_as far north_as Vicksburg and off Mo- 
bile Bay, in the Civil War; promoted rear- 
admiral, Sept. 30, 1876, and retired 1878; 
died Brookline, Mass., Mareh.1, 1885. . 


Preble 


Preble, George H.: 
Commander in Navy, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 3354. 


Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3277. 


Preciado, Palerno, attack on, 7338. 


Preston, William B.; lawyer, statesman ; 
Secrapary of the Navy under President Tay- 
lor; b. Nov. 25, 1805, in Smithfield, Va. ; 
graduated from the University of Virginia 
and admitted to the bar; entered political 
life quite young and served a number of 
terms in the Virginia House of Delegates 
and the State Senate; was elected to Con- 
gress as a Whig; March 8, 1849, President 
Taylor appointed him Secretary of the 
Navy; upon the death of Taylor he retired 
from politics; in 1861 he was elected a 
member of the Secession Convention, and 
being a Union man, opposed the secession 
of the State, as long as there was any 
hope for the opposition, but went with the 
majority and was elected to the Confed- 
erate Senate in 1861, and was a member 
of that body untii his death, which oc- 
. eurred Nov. 16, 1862, at Smithfield, Va. 


Prince of Wales, visit of, to United 
States, 3171. 


Prioleau, Samuel, claim of representa- 
tives of, refused and reasons therefor, 
2826. 


Proctor, Redfield, Secretary of War under 
President Benjamin Harrison; b. at Proc- 
torsville, Vt., June 1, 18381, of English 
stock, descended from Robert Proctor, who 
came from London to Salem, Mass., in 
1635; graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1851, and from the Albany Law School in 
1859; enlisted in the Third Regiment of 
Vermont Volunteers in 1861, of which he 
was appointed quartermaster with»the rank 
of lieutenant; served on the staff of Gen. 
William F. (Baldy) Smith as brigade and 
division quartermaster; promoted major 
of the Fifth Regiment and colonel of the 
Fifteenth; after being mustered out re- 
turned to Vermont and engaged in the prac- 
tice of law, and later became interested in 
the devolpment of the marble industry ; on 
resentative in the State Legislature in 
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Putnam 


1867-68 and 1888; membet of the State 
Senate and president pro tem of that body 
in 1874-75 ; lieutenant-governor of the state 
from 1876 to 1878, and governor from 1878 
to 1880; delegate to the Republican na- 
tional convention of 1884, and chairman of 
the Vermont delegation in the same conven- 
tions of 1888 and 1896; appointed Secre- 
tary of War in March, 1889; resigned from 
the cabinet in Nov., 1891, to accept the ap- 
pointment as United States Senator as a 
Republican, to succeed George F. Edmunds, 
and was elected by the Vermont Legislature 
Oct. 18, 1892, to fill both the unexpired and 
full terms ; elected Oct. 18, 1898, to succeed 
himself for the term beginning March 4, 
1899, and ending March 38, 1905. 


Proctor, Redfield, resignation of, as Sec- 
retary of War and appointment as 
United States Senator from Vermont 
referred to, 5630. 


Pujo, Arsene Paulin; b. Dec. 16, 1861, 
near Lake Charles, Calcasieu Parish, of the 
marriage of Paul Pujo, of Tarbes, France, 
to' Miss Eloise M. Le Bleu; admitted to the 
bar Oct. 23, 1886, by the supreme court of 
Louisiana; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th 
and 6ist Congresses from Louisiana. 


Pulaski, Count Casimir, brigadier-gen- 
eral in Army, service rendered by 
and compensation to, referred to, 


5124, 
Statue of, at Washington, D. C., 
6860. 

Pulitzer, Joseph, statements of, re- 


garding Panama Canal finances de- 
nounced, 7349 et seq. 

Purdy, Milton D., Assistant to the 
Attorney-General, 7337 et seq. 

Purvis, H. W., report of, on slaughter 
of American citizens in South Caro- 
lina, 4329. 

Putnam, Rufus, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 127. 

Putnam, William L., treaty with Great 
Britain on subject of fisheries con- 
cluded by, 5189. 


Queen 


Queen, Walter W., thanks of .Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 


Quiggle, Chloe, act granting pension to, 
vetoed, 5233. 


Quezon, Manuel L.; b. Baler, Province of 
Tayabas, Philippines, Aug. 19, 1878; re. 
ceived his primary and secondary education 
in the College of San Juan de Letran, ob- 
taining the degree of bachelor of arts and 
expert land surveyor; studied law in the 
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Quezon 


University of St. Thomas, and was admitted 
to the Filipino bar in April, 1903. During 
the reyolution was a major of the Philippine 
army, and was detailed to Gen. Aguinaldo’s 
staff; under the American Government he 
held the office of prosecuting attorney for 
the Province of Mindoro, and was subse- 
quently transferred to the Province of Tay- 
abas with the same office. May 15, 1909, 
the Philippine Legislature elected him Resi- 
dent Commissioner of the Philippine Isl- 
ands in the United States to succeed Hon. 
Pablo Ocampo de Leon. 


Radcliffe 


Radcliffe, 
6866. 


Rainey, Henry T.; b. Aug. 20, 1860, at 
Carrollton, Ill.; graduated from Union Col- 
lege of Law, Chicago, in 1885, receiving the 
degree of B. L.; soon afterwards admitted 
to the bar; elected to 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Illinois. 
Raker, John E.; b. near Knoxville, Knox 
County, Ill., Feb. 22, 1863; in 1873 moved 
with his parents to Lassen County, Cal.; 
worked on the ranch and farm and attended 
the public schools and the State Normal 
School at San Jose, Cal., 1882-1884; studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in the 
fall of 1885; engaged in many important 
suits involving water rights and land mat- 
ters, as well as many noted criminal cases; 
district attorney for Modoc county four 
years, 1895-1898; judge of the Superior 
Court of California in the county of Modoc 
in 1902 and re-elected in 1908; resigned 
Dec. 19, 1910; admitted to the Supreme 
Court of Oregon, the United States Circuit 
and District Courts of California, United 
States Court of Appeals, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States; elected to the 
oe. 63d and 64th Congresses from Cali- 
fornia. 


Ramirez, Macedonio, mentioned, 7339. 


Ramsay, David, arrest and maltreat- 
ment of, at Heidelberg, Baden, 2772. 


Ramsden, Fred W., British consul at 
Santiago, Cuba, services of, to Unit- 
ed States and subsequent death of, 
referred to, 6331. 


Ramsey, Alexander; lawyer; b. Harris- 
burg, Pa., Sept. 8, 1815; admitted to the 
Pennsylvania bar and practiced in Harris- 
burg, which district he represented in the 
28th and 29th Congresses, 1843-47; ap- 
pointed territorial governor of Minnesota, 
1849, and made important treaties with the 
Indians of the section; mayor of St. Paul, 
1855-57, and governor of Minnesota, 1860- 
63 ; from 1863 to 1875 he was United States 
Senator, and President Hayes appointed 
him Secretary of War, 1879-81; died St. 
Paul, Minn., April 22, 1903. 


Ramsey, Alexander: Mes 
Superintendent of Indian affairs in 
Minnesota, misconduct of, referred 

to, 2760. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 


3397. 
Randall Alexander Williams, Postmaster- 
General under President Johnson, and 
eighth Governor of Wisconsin ; b. Ames, 
Montgomery Co., N. Y., Oct. 31, 1819, the 
son of Phineas Randall, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and - resident of Montgomery 
county, N. Y.; and subsequently of Wau- 
kesha, Wis. Alexander passed through col- 
lege, studied law, and began the practice 
of his profession in 1840, in Waukesha. 
He was appointed postmaster at Waukesha, 
and in 1847 was elected a member f the 
convention that framed the const tution. 
In 1855 he was a member of the State 
Assembly, an unsuccessful competitor for 
the attorney-generalship, and was chosen 
judge, to fill an nexpired term of the Mil- 
waukee Circuit Court. In 1857 he was 
elected Governor of Wisconsin, re-elected 
in 1859, occupying the gubernatorial chair 
at the outbreak of the war. He declared 
at once the loyalty of Wisconsin to the 


William, compensation to, 
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_of the President; die 


Randolph 


Union, and the purpose of her people to 
fight for its integrity in such a warha to 
draw national attention, and ‘his prompt 
and efficient measures, well seconded by 
all, augmented the useful service of the 
state, and gave her character and standing. 
He assembled the legislature in extra ses- 
sion, but before it could act, he organized 
the Second regiment, using for this pur- 
pose the public funds before a lawful ap- 
propriation had been made; but when the 
legislature convened it upheld him in what 
he had done. When his term as governor 
expired in 1861 he contemplated entering 
the army, but was prevailed upon by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to accept the post of minister 
to Italy, where he remained for a year and 
returning home became first assistant to 
Postmaster-General Dennison; in 1866 
President Johnson appointed him post- 
postmaster-general, and he served in that 
capacity to the end of that administration. 
He died July 25, 1872, in Elmira, N. Y. 


Randall, Alex. W., correspondence of, 
transmitted, 3804. 


Randall, Samuel J., statesman; Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; b. Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 10, 1828; received an aca- 
demic education ; engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits ; member of the city councils of Phila- 
delphia four years; Member of the State 
Senate of Pennsylvania in 1858-59; elected 
to the 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 434d, 
44th, 45th and 46th Congresses as a Demo- 
crat; elected Speaker of the House -for the 
last session of the 44th, for the 45th and 
46th Congresses; re-elected to the 47th, 
48th, 49th, 50th and 51st Congresses; died 
at Washington, D. C., April 13, 1890. 


Randolph, Edmund; statesman; b. Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa., Aug. 10, 1753; graduated 
College William and Mary; delegate to the 
Continental Congress from Virginia, 1779- 
83; in 1788 was a member of the conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution of the 
United States, but voted against its adop- 
tion; governor of Virginia, 1788; appointed 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
1789, and in 1794 Secretary of State in 
Washington’s Cabinet ; died Clarke Co., Va., 
Sept. 18, 1813. 


Randolph, Edmund, Attorney-General, 
proceedings of Cabinet were signed 
by, Aug. 5, 1793. 

Randolph, Edmund J., Attorney-General 

and Secretary of State under President 

Washington; b. Virginia, Aug. 10, 1753; 

received a liberal education, studied law, 

and began practice at Williamsburg; served 
in the Revolutionary Army; Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Virginia in 1776; Delegate from Vir- 

ginia to the Continental Congress, 1779- 

1782; Governor of Virginia, 1786-1788; 

member of the convention that framed the 

Federal Constitution ; “appointed Attorney- 

General Sept. 26, 1789; transferred to the 

State ag ava as Secretary of State, 

January 2, 1794, but was invited to resign 

in August, 1795, having lost the confidence 

in Clarke County, 

Va., Sept. 13, 1813. ‘ 


Randolph, Isham, report of, on Pan- 
ama Canal, 7269. ° 

Randolph, John, Jr., letter of, demand- 
ing that certain of the navy officers 
who had insulted him be punished, 
291. 


Rankin 


Rankin, Jeanette; the first Congresswoman, 
was born in Montana in 1878. She is a 
graduate of the University of Montana, and 
of the New York School of Philanthropy. 
She was known for many years throughout 
her state and the West as an ardent worker 
in tre cause of equal suffrage, and was 
elected to Congress on the Republican ticket 
in the elections held in November, 1916, 
taking her seat in the House of Representa- 
tives when the Sixty-fifth Congress as- 
sembled in special session on April 2, 1917. 


Ransom, George M., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 


Rathbone, Albert, allotment to, for Rep- 
arations Commission, 8889, 


Rauch, George Washington; b. Warren, 
Huntington Co., Ind., Feb. 22, 1876; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1902, and began the 
practice of law at Marion, Ind.; elected 
to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Indiana. ss 


Rawlins, John Aaron; soldier; Secretary 
of War under President Grant; b. East 
Galena, Ill, Feb. 13, 1831; after seeing 
much service in the field he rose by degrees 
to the rank of major-general by brevet in 
1865 ; served as chief of staff to the general 
commanding the armies, and on the acces- 
sion of Gen. Grant to the Presidency, he 


was appointed Secretary of War; died 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 9, 1869. 
Rawlins, John A.: 

Secretary of War, death of, an- 


nounced and honors to be paid 
memory-of, 3978. 

Statue of, recommendations regard- 
ing erection of, 4124. 


Ray, James B., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 931. 


Rayner, Isidor; b. Baltimore, April alate 
1850; educated at the University of Mary- 
land, and the University of Virginia; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1870 and has held the 
following public offices: In 1878 he was 
elected to the Maryland Legislature for 
two years; in 1885 he was elected to the 
State Senate for four years; in 1886, to 
the 50th Congress, and later to the 52d 
and 538d Congresses; attorney-general of 
Maryland, 1889-1903 ; elected to the United 
States Senate from Maryland for the term 
beginning March 4, 1905. 


Rayner, Isidor, Senator, quoted on auton- 
omy of . states, under treaty with 
Japan, 7874. 

Read, John, agent of United States, re- 
ferred to, 328. 

Rebello Vicenzo, seizure of, at New Or- 
leans, 4653. * 


Rector, Wharton: 
Conviction of, for crimes committed 
referred to, 1039. 


Indian agent, renomination of, and~ 


reasons therefor, 1045, 


Redfield, William Cox, Secretary of Com- 
merce under President Wilson; b. June 18, 
1858, at Albany, N. Y.; was married at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1885, to Elise M. Ful- 
ler, of Brooklyn, N. Y; they have two chil- 
dren; in 1867 his parents moved to Pitts- 
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Reno 


field, Mass, in which city he received his 
education in the grammar and high schools; 


engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel forgings, tools, ete, from 1885. to 
1905; was commissioner of public works 


for the borough of Brooklyn; in 1910 was 
elected to the 62d Congress; from 1907 un- 
til his appointment as Secretary of Com- 
merece was vice-president and a _ director 
of the American Blower Company, Detroit, 
manufacturers of engines, heating, venti- 
lating, drying and cooling apparatus; was 
also president of the American Manufac- 
turers’ [Export Association, and is still 
president of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education; he 
made a business journey around the world 
in 1910-11 to study industrial conditions 
generally, his itinerary taking him _ to 
Uawaii, Japan, the Philippines, Hongkong, 
Java, Singapore, Burma, India, France, 
Fngland and Holland: he is the author 
of a book entitled “‘The New Industrial 
Day’; apnointed Secretary of Commerce 
March 4, 1913. 

Reed, Levi, bill for relief of, vetoed, 


6774. 
Reed, Silas, surveyor of Missouri and 
Illinois: 
Nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
1956. 
Error in, corrected, 1957. 
Official conduct of, referred to, 2212, 
2214. 


Reed, Thomas Brackett (1839-1902) ; 
politician ; b.. Portland, Me.; practiced law 
after 1865, and was active in politics in his 
native State; member of Congress, 1877- 
99, and Speaker of the House during the 
terms of 1889-91, 1895-97, and 1897-99; 
originator of the famous Reed rules, govern- 
ing House procedure. 
Reed, Verner C., on labor mediation 

board, 8359. 
Reed, William Bradford; lawyer, diplo- 
mat; b. Philadelphia, Pa., June 30, 1806; 
attorney-general of Pennsylvania, 1838; 
United States Minister to China, 1857 and 
1858 and negotiated the treaty which was 
ratified in 1861; died New York City, Feb. 
18, 1886. 
Reed, William B.: 

Commissioner to China, instructions 

to, referred to, 3015, 

Dispatches of, regarding convention 
with China, referred to, 3071. 
Reeves, Benjamin H., treaty with In- 

dians concluded by, 889. 

Reid, Samuel C., battle sword of father 
offered to United States by, 5119. 
Reid, Whitelaw, member of Spanish- 
American Peace Commission, 6322. 
Reiter, George C., conduct of, in con- 
nection with arrest and killing of 
Get. Barrundia, referred to, 5569. 
Rendall, George W., mentioned, 7339. 
Rennels, Hiram G., receiver of public 

money, nomination of, 1040, 


Reno, Jesse L., major-general in Army, 
poneneres of and reasons therefor, 


Renshaw 


Renshaw, William B., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 

Renwick, James, report of, as commis- 
sioner on northeastern boundary. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 


Reyes, General, of Colombia, referred to, 
6758, 6759, 6849, 6852 é€t’seq., 7853 
et seq. 

Reyes, General Bernardo, of Mexico, in- 
dictment of, 7663. 


Reynolds, Alexander W., assistant quar- 
termaster, nomination of, and rea- 
sons therefor, 2996. 


Reynolds, James Bronson, reports by, 
discussed, on— 
District of Columbia, 7357. 
Stockyards, 7296. 

Reynolds, John C., directed to accom- 
pany ex-President Jackson home, 
1540. 

Reynolds, Thomas C., report of, on com- 
merce of Nicaragua, Honduras and 
Salvador, 5116. 

Rhind, Charles: 

Arabian horses received by, 
Turkey, referred to, 1099. 
Treaty with Turkey concluded by, 

1093. 


Rice, Francis W., arrest and imprison- 
ment of, at Acapulco, Mexico, 2834, 
2837. 


Rice, Henry M.; b. Waitsfield, Vt., Nov. 
29, 1816; received a liberal education; re- 
sided in the Territories of Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota: elected a Delegate from 
Minnesota Territory to the 33d and 34th 
Congresses as a Democrat; elected a United 
States Senator from Minnesota, serving 
from May 12, 1858, to March 3, 1863 ; elect- 
ed treasurer of Ramsay County in 1878; 
died in 1894. 


Rice, Henry M., member of Chippewa 
Commission, 5500. 

Richar’s, Bartlett, conviction of, re- 
ferred to, 7249. ; 

Richards, W. A., to investigate public 
lands, 6801. 

Richardson, Israel B., major-general in 
Army, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 2697. 


Richardson, James D., statesman and au- 
thor; b. Rutherford Co., Tenn., March 10, 
1843, and was a student at Franklin Col- 
lege, near Nashville, when the civil war 
began. Although he was only 18 years old 
at the time ‘he entered the Confederate 
Army as a private. At the end of the first 
year of the war he was made adjutant of 
the Forty-fifth Tennessee Infantry, in which 
capacity he served’ for three years. At the 
close of the war he read law, and in 1867, 
began practice in Murfreesboro. He was 
elected to the lower house of the Tennessee 
Legislature, taking his seat in October, 
1871, and was elected Speaker of the House 
on the first day of the session, although he 
was only 28 years old at the time. The 
following year he was elected to the State 


from 
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Rickert 


Senate and was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions of 1876, 1896 
and 1900. He became a Member of’ Con- 
gress in 1885 and served the Fifth District 
of Tennessee in that capacity for twenty 
years. He was the Democratic nominee for 
Speaker of the House of the 56th and 57th 
Congresses. Among the committees on 
which he Served was the Committee on War 
Claims, in which he had much influence. 
Mr. Richardson was prominent in Masonic 
circles, in’ which he attained the thirty- 
third degree, and was Grand Master of the 
order in his state in 1873 and 1874. In 
1901 he was elected Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander of the Southern Jurisdiction, Scot- 
tish Rite Masons. He was the editor and 
compiler of ‘Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents” and of “Messages and Papers 
of the Confederacy.’”’ He died at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., July 24, 1914. 


Richardson, James D.: 
ee of. (See Frontispiece, Vol. 


Resolution authorizing compilation of 
Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents by. (See Prefatory Note, 
Nola ts) 


Richardson, William; b. Athens, Lime- 
stone Co., Ala.; was in the Confederate 
army; was severely wounded at battle of 
Chickamauga and paroled in April, 1865, 
in Marietta, Ga.; representative in the gen- 
eral assembly of Alabama, 1865-67; judge 
of the court of probate and county court of 
Madison County, Ala.; elected to fill an 
unexpired term in the 56th Congress; elect- 
ed to the 57th, 58th. 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d 
and 63d Congresses from Alabama. 


Richardson, William Adams, financier 
and jurist, Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der President Grant; b.. Tyngsborongh, 
Mass., Nov. 2, 1821, the sixth in descent 
from Ezekiel Richardson, the first of the 
family to settle in New England. William 
A. was graduated from Harvard in 1843, 
studied law with his brother Daniel and 
received the degree of LL. B. in 1846; as- 
sisted Judge Joel Parker in revising the 
general statutes of Massachusetts; ap- 
ointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
n 1869, and as financial agent abroad con- 
ducted the delivery in London of more than 
$130,000,000 United States bonds of the 
ve per cent loan there negotiated through 
im; in 1873 he was appointed Secretary. of 
the Treasury to succeed Mr. Boutwell. who 
had been elected Senator from Massachu- 
setts. One of Mr. Richardson's most im- 
portant acts as Secretary was. the trans- 
fer of the Geneva award money, $15,500.- 
000, from London to Washington without 
causing any stir in the financial circles of 
either country. In the financial panic of 
1873 he kept the treasury from becoming 
involved by preventing ill-advised employ- 
ment of the public money. He resigned the 
treasury to become Judge of the Court of 
Claims. In 1881 and 1891 he edited the 
supplement to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and established the style 
since pursued in that work. He was a lec- 
turer on, law in Georgetown University, 
LL. D. of Columbian Universitv. and D. C. 
Dartmouth, Howard and Georgetown. 


Richmond, James C., application of, for 
redress of wrongs, 2772. 


Rickert, T. A.. member War Labor 
Board, 8485. 


Riddells 


Riddells, Bennett, consul to Chihuahua, 
Mexico, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 2587. 


Riel, Louis, trial and execution of, by 
authorities of British North America, 
report regarding, transmitted, 5449. 


Riggs, Colonel E. E., allotment to, for 
missions to Russia and Austria, 8888. 


Bigny, M. de, correspondence regarding 
claims against France. (See France, 
claims against.) 

Riley, Bennett: R 
Correspondence regarding affairs in 

California, referred to, 2584. 
Mentioned, 2570. 


Riley, Frank B., American sailor, al- 
leged killing of, in Genoa, Italy, 5769. 


Riley, Patrick, deputy United States 
marshal, assaulted in Boston, 2637. 
‘Proclamation regarding, 2645, 


Riordan, Daniel J.; b. in Hester street, 
New York City, 1870; elected to the State 
Senate in 1902, 1904 and 1906; elected a 
member of the 56th Congress to serve unex- 
pired term, and to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from New York. 


Ripley, Edward P., President, of Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
mentioned, 7133 et seq. 


Ripley, Joseph, engineer on Panama 
Canal construction, 7308, 7323. 


Rixey, Presley M., Surgeon General, re- 
ferred to, 7308, 7312. 


Roberts, Edmund, treaty with Siam 
concluded by, 1272. 


Roberts, EH. E.; b. Pleasant Grove, Sut- 
ter County, Cal., Dec. 12, 1870; educated 
in the public rural schools and in the State 
Normal School at San José; studied law 
and was elected district attorney of Ormsby 
County, Nev., in 1900; re-elected in 1902, 
1904 and 1906, and again re-elected in 
1908, being indorsed by all parties; was 
nominated at the primary election for Rep- 
resentative in Congress, and later elected 
to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Nevada. 


Roberts, Ernest W.; b. East Madison, 
Me., Nov. 22, 1858; graduated at Boston 
University Law School, and admitted to the 
bar in 1881; elected a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts house of representatives of 1894, 
1895 and 1896; member of the Massachu- 
setts Senate of 1897 and 1898, and to the 
56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, Gist, 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Massachusetts. . 


Roberts, Joseph, first lieutenant, pro- 
motion of captain discussed, 2437. 


Robertson, James; pioneer; b. Brunswick 
Co., Va., June 28, 1742; joined Daniel 
Boone’s third expedition across the Alle- 

hanies, and planted corn in Wautauga 

ounty, N. C., which he thought was part 
of Virginia, but which proved to be part of 
the Cherokee Indian lands, for which it was 
necessary to obtain a lease; joined in 1772 
by Capt. John Sevier; they held the place 
against the Indians, and in 1779 they made 
a second settlement on the present site of 
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Rodgers 


Nashville, Tenn. ; defended the settlements 
against many attacks of Indians and Span- 
ish; appointed brigadier-general in United 
States army by President Washington, 1790, 
and Indian commissioner ; died in the Chick- 
asaw region of Tennessee, Sept. 1, 1814. 


Robertson, James, nominated: 
Brigadier-general of militia of Miro 
District, Ohio, Feb. 22, 1791. 
Commissioner to treat with Indians, 
423, 


Robertson, John, commissioner from 
Virginia to confer with States in ef- 
fort to prevent war, 3193. 


Robertson, Thomas J., slaughter of 
American citizens in South Carolina 
referred to, 4829. 


Robeson, George M., Secretary of the Navy 
under President Grant; was born at Ox- 
ford, N. J., in 1827; received an academic 
education; graduated from Princeton Col- 
lege in 1847; studied law; admitted to the 
bar in 1850 and practiced at Newark and 
afterwards at Camden; appointed prose- 
cutor of the pleas for Camden County in 
1858; appointed attorney-general of New 
Jersey in 1867, and served until he re- 
signed, June 22, 1869, to accept the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Navy, which he 
held until 1877; resumed the practice of 
law ; elected to the 46th Congress as a Re- 
publican; re-elected to the 47th Congress; 
died Sept. 27, 1897. 


Robinson, Benjamin F., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 2953. 


Robinson, Douglas, charges against, re- 
futed, 7349 et seq. 


Rochambeau, Comte de: : 
Compensation prayed for by descend- 
ants of, 1198, 1270, 1273, 1348. 
Letter of Marquise de Lafayette re- 
garding, transmitted, 1198. 
Mentioned, 6858. 


Rochester, William B., secretary to Con- 
gress of Nations, nomination of, 886. 


Rockhill, William W., member of board 
of management of Government ex- 
hibit at World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, 5833. 

Mentioned, 6678. 


Rodenberg, William A.; lawyer; b. near 
Chester, Randolph Co., Ill., Oct. 30, 1865; 
elected to the 56th Congress; appointed a 
member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission by President McKinley, March, 
1901; resigned April, 1902, in order to 
again make the race for Congress; elected 
to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 64th 
Congresses from Illinois. 


Rodgers, James Linn, special represen- 
tative of U. 8. in Mexico City, men- 
tioned, ‘8134 et seq’, 8140. 


Rodgers, John; naval officer; b. Hartford 
Co., Md., July 11, 1771; joined the navy, 
1798, and shipped on the Constitution; as- 
signed by Capt. Truxton to take the cap- 
tured L’Insurgente into port; commanded 
the John Adams, off Tripoli, 1802-03, and 
captured the Moorish ship Meshonda; suc- 


Rodgers 


ceeded Commodore Barron in command of 
the Mediterranean Squadron, 1805, and ex- 
acted favorable treaties from the Barbary 
States ; on breaking out of the second war 
with England, he was made captain of the 
President, and served through the war, tak- 
ing many prizes; died Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aug. 1, 1838. 


Rodgers, John, I: 

American frigate under command of, 
attacked by British vessel, 477. 
Correspondence regarding war with 

Tripoli, 379, 

Frigates under command of, referred 
to, 502. 

Gallant enterprise of, in destroying 
corvette on the coast of Tripoli, 
353. 

Report of, regarding docks and wharf 
referred to, 769. 


_ Rodgers, John, IT.; naval officer; son of 
above; b. Hartford Co., Md., Aug. 8, 1812; 
warranted midshipman, 1828, and served 
aboard the Constellation, 1829-32; served in 
surveying, exploring and map-making expe- 
ditions; served through the Civil War, and 
made rear-admiral, 1869; took the monitor 
Monadnock tarough the Straits of Magellan 
to San Francisco, 1866, and commanded 
Asiatic squadron, 1870-72; died Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 5, 1882. 
Rodgers, John, IT: 

Rear-admiral, mentioned, 4666. 

Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 


3392. 


Rodney, Caesar A., Attorney-General un- 
der President Jefferson and Madison; b. 
Dover, Del., Jan. 4, 1772; received a liberal 
education; studied law; began practice at 
Wilmington, Del.; elected a Representative 
from Delaware to the 8th Congress as @ 
Democrat; appointed Attorney-General by 
President Jefferson and continued by Presi- 
dent Madison, serving from 1807 to 1811; 
served in the war of 1812; sent to South 
America by President Monroe as one of the 
commissioners to investigate and report on 
the propriety of recognizing the independ- 
ence of the Spanish-American Republics; 


elected to the 17th Congress, serving from- 


Dec. 3, 1821, to Jan. 24, 1822; elected to 
the United States Senate, and served until 
Jan. 27, 1823, when he resigned, having 
been appointed minister plenipotentiary 
to Buenos Ayres; died at his post June 10, 
1824. 


Rodney, Cesar A.: 

Commissioner to South America, 617. 
Minister to Argentine Republic, 
death of, 821. 

Rodriguez, Marcus E., imprisonment of, 
and others in Cuba, 6100. 

Roe, Francis A., commander of Sassacus 
in attack upon Albemarle, advance- 
ment in grade recommended, 3411. 

Rogers, Benjamin F., treaty with In- 

-dians concluded by, 940. . 

Rogers, H. W., correspondence regard- 
ing Canadian outrages on American 
frontier, 1618. 
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Rosecrans 


Rogers, R. R., counsel Panama Canal 
Commission and Panama Railroad 
ret tae mentioned, 7308, 7327, 


Romeo, Matias, Mexican minister to 
United States, mentioned, 4957. 


Roosevelt, Theodore, biography of, 6637. 
Root, Elihu; b. Clinton, Oneida Co., N. 
Y., Feb. 15, 1845; graduated, 1864, from 
Hamilton College, where his father, Oren 
Root, was for many years professor of 
mathematics ; admitted -to the bar in 1867 ; 
appointed by President Arthur in March, 
1883, United States attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York, and served until 
July, 1885; appointed Secretary of War 
Aug. 1, 1899; retired Jan. 31, 1904; ap- 
pointed Secretary of State July 7, 1905, re- 
signing that office Jan. 22, 1909, upon his 
election to the United States Senate from 
New York. 


Root, Elihu: 

Colombian-Panama dispute, note of, 
concerning, 7854. 

Mexico visited by, 7124. 

Monroe Doctrine elucidated by, in 
South America, 7059. 

On Anglo-American arbitration tri- 
bunal, 6793. 

Referred to, 7327, 7350 et seq. 

South American trip of, 7059, 7362. 

Treaty concluded by, with Nether- 
lands, 6962. : 

United States representative in 
Anglo-American fisheries dispute 
arbitration, 7493. 

World court advocated by, 8285. 


Rosa, de la, Mexican bandit, referred 
to, 8135, $138. 


Rosecrans, William Starke; soldier, engi- 
neer; b. Kingston, Ohio, Sept. 6, 1819; 
educated at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, graduating July 1, 
1842; second lieutenant United States Corps 
of Engineers to April, 1843; assistant to 
Colonel De Russy at Fort Monroe to August, 
1843; assistant professor at the Military 
Academy 1844-1847; in charge of the for- 
tifications at Newport, R. I., 1847-1852, and 
also in charge of surveys and reports for 
the improvement of New Bedford Harbor, 
Providence Harbor and Taunton River; 
civil and constructing engineer at the navy 
heey at Washinvton, D. C., 1852; resigned 
o 1853; consulting engineer and manufac- 

rer of coal oil and prussiate of potash 
1853-1861 ; commissioned chief engineer of 
the State of Ohio, with the rank of colonel, 
June 10, 1861; and colonel of United States 
Volunteer Infantry in June, 1861 ; brigadier- 
general U. 8S. Army, 1861-1867; second in 
command to General McClellan in West Vir- 
inia, his brigade winning the battle of 

ich Mountain, which established the su- 
premacy of the Union in West Virginia ; 
commander of the Department of the Ohio, 
embracing the States of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana and West Virginia, 1861-62, during 
which time West Virginia was firmly estab- 
lished as a State and freed from guerilla 
warfare, for which he received unanimous 
votes of thanks from the legislatures of 
Ohio and West Virginia; appointed to suc- 
ceed General Pope in command of the little 
Army of the Mississippi, and won the battle 


‘ Rosecrans 


of Iuka, Sept. 19, 1862; commissioned ma- 
jor-general of volunteers Aug. 16, 1862, 
and the commission was subsequently ante- 
dated March 19, 1862; won the battle of 
Corinth Oct. 8 and 4, 1862, pursuing the 
enemy until recalled by General Grant, who 
was at Jackson, Tenn., 75 miles away; re- 
lieved from the command of the district 
Oct. 19 and ordered to Cincinnati; placed 
in command of the Fourteenth Army Corps 
Oct. 27, 1862, and also of the Department 
of the Cumberland; reorganized the com- 
mand, repaired the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, fortified Nashville as a primary 
depot and won the battle of Stone River 
Dec, 30, 1862-Jan. 1, 1863; fortified Mur- 
_ freesboro as a secondary depot ;.made. the 
eampaign of Tullahoma June 23-July 4, 
1863, driving the Confederate Army of the 
Mississippi out of its strongly intrenched 
camps across the Tennessee River into 
Georgia; rebuilt railroads and _ bridges, 
crossed, the Cumberland Mountains, fought 
the battle of Chickamauga Sept. 19 and 
20, 1863, and took and held Chattanooga ; 
ordered to Cincinnati to await orders Oct. 
19, 1863; president of the fair at which 
$325,000 was raised for the Sanitary Com- 
mission; took command of the Department 
of Missouri Jan. 28, 1864; repelled the in- 
vasion of General Price, secured order and 
a fair election ; relieved Dec. 16, 1864; kept 
waiting for orders until mustered out of the 
volunteer service; resigned his brigadier- 
general’s commission in 1867 and went to 
California ; declined the offer of the direc- 
torship of the branch mint in 1867, and the 
Democratic nomination for governor of Cali- 
fornia; elected to the 47th Congress as a 
Democrat ; re-elected to the 48th Congress ; 
register of the Treasury 1885-1893; re- 
stored to the rank of brigadier-general and 
retired in 1889; died March 11, 1898. 


Rosecrans, Major General W. S., Civil 
War veterans excused from Govern- 
ment service to attend funeral of, 
6706. - 

Ross, Daniel H., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3592. 


Ross, William W., Indian treaty, 3262, 
3356. 
Complaints regarding, 3263. 


Rossbottom, T. H., secretary, Panama 
Railroad Company, 7841. 


Rouse, Arthur B.; b. June 20, 1874; 
graduated Hanover College, Indiana, with 
the degree of B. 8. in 1906; and from the 
Louisville Law School in 1900; served as 
a member of the State executive committee 
for seven years; married Minnie Elizabeth 
Kelly Dee. 14,. 1910; elected to the 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Kentucky. 


Zousseau, H. H.: 
Director, Panama Railroad Co., 7841. 


On committee to open Panama Canal, _ 


7945. 
Panama Canal commissioner, 7100. 


Rowan, John, letter of, 1045. 
Rowan, Stephen C.: 
Commander of Navy, nomination of, 
3356. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3284, 


Rubey, Thomas L.; b. Lebanon, Sept. 


27, 1862; graduated from the University of 
Missouri; taught in the Missouri School of 
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-State Legislature 


Russell 


Mines, a department of the University of 
Missouri, located at Rolla, Mo.; served in 
both branches of the general assembly of 
his State and while in the Senate was presi- 
dent pro tempore of that body ; lieutenant- 
governor of Missouri from 1903 to 1905; 
elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Missouri. 

Rucker, William Waller; b. Feb. 1, 1855, 
near Covington, Va.; moved to Chariton 
Co., Mo., and for two years engaged in 
teaching schools, during which time he con- 
tinued the study of law; admitted to the 
bar in 1876; in 1892 was elected circuit 
judge for a term of six years, which posi- 
tion he held at the time he was nominated 
for Congress; elected to the 56th, 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Missouri. 


Ruggles, Samuel B., delegate to Inter- 
national Monetary Conference at 
Paris, report of, transmitted, 4013. 


Ruiz, Ricardo, arrest, imprisonment, 
and death of, in Cuba, 6184. 


Rush, Richard; lawyer; author, diplo- 
mat; b. Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 29, 1780; 
appointed Attorney-General in 1814; min- 
ister to England, 1817, serving until 1825; 
Seretary, of the Treasury under John Quin- 
cy Adams; candidate for Vice-President on 
the ticket with John Adams and in 1847° 
was appointed minister to France, remain. 
ing in office ten years; published, in 1833, 
“A Residenee_at the Court of St. James,” 
and later, ‘‘Familiar Letters of Washing- 
ton”; died Philadelphia, July 30, 1859. 


Rush, Richard: 
Acting Secretary of State, 605. 
Correspondence of, regarding cession 
of lands for light-houses referred 
to, 845. 
Honored in Argentina, 7060. 


Rush, William Henry, imprisonment of, 
in Cuba referred to, 2538. 


Rusk, Jeremiah Mcl.; Secretary of Agri 
culture under President Benjamin Harrison; 
b. Morgan County, Ohio, June 17, 1830; 
received a limited education; moved to Ver- 
non County, Wis., in 1853; held various 
local offices; member of the Wisconsin 
‘ in 1862; major of the 
Twenty-fifth Wisconsin Volunteers in July, 
1862; promoted to the colonelcy; brevet- 
ted brigadier-general at the close of the 
war; elected bank comptroller of Wiscon- 
sin 1866-67, and again elected for 1868-69: 
elected a Representative from Wisconsin 
to the 42d, 48d and 44th Congresses as a 
Republican ; Secretary of Agriculture 
arte 5, 1889, to March 5, 1893; died in 


Rusk, Jeremiah Mcl.., Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, mentioned, 5763. 


Russell, John E., member of commis- 
sion to consider construction of canal 
from Great Lakes to Atlantic Ocean, 
6179. 

Russell, John H., thanks to Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. . 


Russell, John M., consul to St. Peters- 
burg, nomination of, 165. 


Russell 


Russell, Jonathan; lawyer, diplomat; b. 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 27, 1771; graduate 
Rhode Island College, A. B., 1791; A. M., 
1794; after having been chargé d’affaires 
at Paris and London he was appointed, 
Jan. 8, 1814, to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain at Ghent; minister 
plenipotentiary to Sweden, 1814-18; mem- 
ber of 17th and 18th Congresses from Mas- 
sachusetts, 1821-25; died Milton, Mass., 
Feb. 17, 1832. 


Russell, Jonathan: 

Letter of, regarding treaty of Ghent? 
discussed, 707, 711. 

Minister to Sweden, nomination of, 
515. 

Pacific advances made by United 
States to Great Britain referred to, 
506. 


Russell, Joseph J.; b. Mississippi Co., 
Mo., Aug. 23, 1854; educated in the public 
schools and in the Charleston Academy ; 
graduated from law school, Missouri State 
University, in 1880, with degree LL. B.; 
elected prosecuting attorney in 1880 and 
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Ryan 


1882; in 1884 was a Cleveland elector for 
his district; in 1886 and 1888 elected to 
the state legislature, and in his last term 
was speaker of the House; in 1892 was a 
delegate to the Democratic national con- 


vention; judge advocate-general on Gov. . 
Dockery’s staff_; permanent chairman of 


Democratic state convention in 1910; elect- 
ed to the 60th, 62d, 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Missouri. 

Russeil, Joseph J., referred to, 7156. 
Russell, Lord John: 


Instructions by, on trade vexing 
friendly belligerent, referred to, 
8182. 


Letter of, regarding Treaty of Wash- 
ington referred to, 2884. 


Ryan, Richard S., application of, for 
land elimination in Alaska, 7602 et 
seq. 

Ryan, William A. C., indemnity paid by 
Spain on account of execution of, 
referred to, 4408, 


Saaby 


Saaby, Hans Rudolph, consul to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, nomination of, 109. 


Sabath, Adolph J.; b. April 4, 1866, in 

Bohemia ; emigrated to the United States 

in 1881, locating at Chicago; studied at 

the Chicago College of Law, and admitted 

to practice; received the degree of LL. B. 

from Lake Forest University in 1892; elect- 

ed to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 

Congresses from Illinois. 

Sackville, Lord, British minister, inter- 
ference of, in political affairs of 
United States and action of Presi- 
dent Cleveland regarding, 5365, 5396. 


St. Clair, Arthur, I, misfortune befall- 
ing troops of, in his advance against 
the hostile Indians who were attack- 
ing the frontiers of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, referred to, 105. 


St. Clair, Arthur, II, register of land of- 
fice, nomination of, and reasons there- 
for, 1270. 


Salmon, D. E., chief of eee of Ani- 
mal Industry, mentioned, 5980. 


Saloman, Louis E. F., President of 
Haiti, death of, referred to, 5368. 


Salter, William D., captain in Navy, 
nomination of, withdrawn, 1745. 


Sampson, William Thomas; naval officer ; 
b. Palmyra, N. ¥., Feb. 9, 1840; graduated 
U. S. Naval Academy, 1861; served in 
South Atlantic fleet during the Civil War; 
stationed at the U. S. Naval Academy and 
_ at U. S. Naval Observatory, and became 
proficient in physics, mathematics, chemis- 
try, metallurgy and astronomy; at the out- 
break of, the War with Sp ain he com- 
manded the North Atlantic isquadron, and 
lanned the blockade of Santiago harbor; 
eft the squadron in his flag-ship, New 
York, to confer with commander, of land 
forces, July 3, 1898, and returned just in 
time fo see the last of the Spanish fleet de- 
stroyed by his squadron; promoted rear- 
admiral, March 3. 1899; died Washington, 

Te OER May 6, 1902. 

Biren William T.: 

Member of military commission to 
Cuba, 6322. 

Sinking of the, Merrimac by Lieut. 
‘Hobson, report of, on, discussed, 
6305. 

Spanish. fleet attempting to escape 
from Santiago Harbor destroyed 
by American 
command of, 6317. (See also En- 
.eyclopedic Article, Santiago Har- 
bor, Battle of.) 

Thanks of President tendered, 6461, 
6573. 


Sanborn, F. H. A., mentioned, 7339. 


Sancedo, Manuel de, governor-general of 
Louisiana, letter of, to W. C. C. 
Claiborne, 336. 


Sanders, George N.: 
Order exempting, from arrest during 
/ journey to Washington, 3438. 
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squadron under . 


Schenck 


Reward offered for arrest of, 3505. 
Revoked, 3551. 
Sands, Joshua R., court-martial of, re- 
ferred to, 889. 


Sanford, Edward. S8., military super- 
visor of telegraphic messages, ap- 
pointed, 3310, 

Sanford, Henry §S.: 

Memoir on administration changes in 
France transmitted, 2773. 

Researches of, on condition of penal 
law in continental Europe, etc., 
transmitted, 2773. 


Sanguily, Jules, imprisonment of, by 

Spanish authorities, in Cuba, 6181. 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de: 

Arrest and reported execution of, 
3725. 

Correspondence with President Jack- 
son, regarding war between Texas 
and Mexico, 1493. 

Return of, to Mexico referred to, 
2415. 


Santos, Julio R., imprisonment and sub- 
sequent release of, in Ecuador dis- 
cussed, 4856, 4915, 4990. 

Treaty to settle claim of, 5369, 5957. 


Sattler, Catherine, act granting pension 
to, vetoed, 5132. 


Saunders, Edward Watts; b. Franklin 
Co., Va.; Oct. 25, 1860; educated University 
of Virginia, where he graduated in the ses- 
sion of 1881-82, as bachelor of laws; in 1887 
elected to the State legislature and re- 
elected successively for seven terms; while 
serving as circuit judge was elected to fill 
a vacancy in the 59th Congress, and re- 
elected to the 60th. 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 
Congresses from Virginia. 


Sayre, Warren G., member of Cherokee 
Commission, 5481. 


Sayres, Edward, pardon of, referred to, 
2918. © 


Scandella, Felipe, claim of, against Ven- 
ezuela adjusted, 6338. 


Schaumburg, James W., claim of, to be 


restored to rank in Army, referred to, 
2436, 2569. 


Schenck, Robert Cumming; diplomat; b. 
Franklin, Ohio, Oct. 4, 1809; graduated 
Miami University; Aa sb 1827; Asm Ms 
1830; practiced law in Dayton, and served 
in Ohio legislature, 1841-43; member of | 
Congress from Ohio, 1843-51 and 1863-71; 
appointed minister to Brazil, 1851, where, 
with John S. | Brorgy daer he negotiated trea- 
ties on behalf of the United States with 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay; commis- 
sioned. brigadier-general of volunteers in 
1861; resigned his commission after the 
war and resigned from Congress in 1871 to 
accept a post of minister to Great Britain, 
which he resigned in 1876; died Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 23, 1890. 


Schenck, Robert C.: 
Major-general, commission of, dis- 
cussed, 3404. 


Schenck 


Resigns command to occupy seat in 

Congress, 3406. 
Minister to— 

Brazil, correspondence regarding 
slave trade, referred to, 2765. 

Great Britain, member of commis- 
sion to settle questions with lat- 
ter, 4075. 


Schley, Winfield Scott; naval officer; b. 
Richfield Farm, Frederick Co., Md., Oct. 
9, 1839; graduated U. S. Naval Academy, 
1860; served during the Civil War with 
Farragut on the lower Mississippi, and then 
went to the China station; commanded an 
expedition in 1884 which rescued Lieut. A. 
W. Greely and six companions from immi- 
nent death in the arctic regions; Feb. 6, 
1898, promoted commodore, and later se- 
lected to command the flying squadron to 
protect the Atlantic coast; joined Samp- 
son’s fleet blockading Santiago, Cuba, and 
on July 3, 1898, during the absence of 
Sampson, the Spanish fleet attempted to 
escape; Schley commanded the movements 
of the American fleet. and before the re- 
turn of Sampson had destroyed the enemy’s 
vessels; retired Oct. 9, 1901; died New 
York City, Oct. 2, 4911. 


Schley, Winfield S.: 

Lady Franklin Bay expedition under 
command of, 4835. 

Member of military commission to 
Porto Rico, 6322. 

Sailors of the Baltimore, under com- 
mand of, assaulted at Valparaiso, 
Chile. (See Baltimore, The.) 

Santiago Harbor shelled by American 
squadron under, 6316. 

Spanish fleet attempting to escape 
from Santiago Harbor, . destroyed 
by American squadron under direc- 
tion of, 6317. (See Ene. Art., San- 
tiago Harbor, Battle of.) 


Schmidt, Conrad, arrest and detentio 
of, at Bremen, 2772, 


Schofield, John McAllister; soldier; b. 
Gerry, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1831; graduated U. 
S. Military Academy, 1853; professor of 
physics in Washington University, Missouri, 
at outbreak of Civil War, and took an ac- 
tive part in military operations in Missouri 
and Tennessee, attaining the rank of ma- 
jor-general of volunteers; honorably mus- 
tered out of the “volunteer service, Sept. 
1, 1866, and on June 2, 1868, succeeded 
Edwin M. Stanton as Secretary of War, 
and served in Johnson’s and Grant’s Cab- 
jnets till March 12, 1869; promoted to 
major-general U. S. A., March 4, 1869; 
lieutenant-general, Feb. 5, 1895, and retired 
Sept. 29, 1895. 


Schofield, John M.: 

Directed to assume command of— 
Army, 5353. 
Military Division of Missouri, 4120. 

Lieutenant-general, revival of grade 
of, in behalf of, recommended, 5968. 

Referred to, by President Roosevelt, 
6776. © 

Retirement of, from Army, discussed, 
6056. 
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Scott 


Secretary of War, appointment of, re- 
ferred to, 3862. 


Schoolcraft, Henry RB. results of Indian 
investigations by, referred to, 2609. 


Schriver, Ed., correspondence of, trans- 
mitted, 3810. 


Schuetze, William H., report of, on 
transmission of testimonials by, to 
Russian subjects aiding survivors of 
Jeannette expedition, 5120. 


Schurman, Jacob G., commissioner to 
Philippine Islands, 6584. 


Schurz, Carl; writer, soldier; b. Liblar, 
Germany, March 2, 1829; received a Clas- 
sical education; emigrated to the United 
States in 1852 and located in New York; 
delegate to the Chicago convention of 1860; 
appointed minister to Spain in 1861, but 
soon afterwards resigned; appointed briga- 
dier-general of volunteers in the Union 
Army; engaged in newspaper work after , 
the war in Missouri; delegate to the Chi- 
cago convention in 1868; elected a United 
States Senator from Missouri as a Republi- 
can 1869-1875; Secretary of the Interior 
1877-1881; editor of New York Hvening 
Post 1881-1884; contributed to Harper’s 
Weekly 1892-1898; president of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League 1892- 
1901; died in New York City, May 14, 1906. 


Schurz, Carl, report of, on conditions in 
the South, transmitted, 3571. 


Schuyler, James D., report of, on Pan- 
ama, Canal, 7269. 


Schwan, Theodore, Porto Rican expedi- 
tion reenforced by brigade of, 6318. 


Scott, Charles, expedition against Wa- 
bash Indians commanded by, 104. 


Scott, Hugh, General, conferee respect- 
ing withdrawal of United States 
troops from Mexico, 8134. 


Scott, Lieut.-Col. L. K., claim of, 
against United States, 6826.) 

Scctt, Martin, promotion of, in military 
service, discussed, 2269. 


Scott, Nathan Ray; b. Guernsey Co., 
Ohio; served in the Civil War, and after 
the war engaged in the manufacture of 
glass at Wheeling, W. Va.,; elected to the 
United States Senate from West Virginia 
in 1899; reelected in 1905. : 


Scott, Winfield (1786-1866) ; soldier and 
politician; b. near, Petersburg, Va.; after 
admission to the bar, 1806, he entered the 
United States army as ge ee of the light 
artillery, 1808; in the ar of 1812 he 
fought at Queenstown Heights, 1812; Chip- 
pewa and Lundy’s Lane, 1814, and was 
made brigadier-general and brevet major- 
general in that year; in the nullification 
troubles, 1832, he commanded in South 
Carolina; fought against the Seminoles and: 
Creeks, 1835-37; helped settle the boundary 
dispute with Great Britain over the line 
between Maine and New Brunswick, 1838; 
major-general and commander-in-chief of 
the army, 1841; took chief command in 
Mexico, 1847; won the battles of Cerro 
Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del 
Rey. and Chapultepec; nominated as Whig 
candidate for President, 1852, and was de- 


Scott 


feated by Pierce; appointed brevet lieuten- 
ant-general, 1847; helped settle the San 
Juan question with Great Britain, 1859. 
Scott, Winfield: 
British fortifications on northern 
frontier, letter of, on, 1804. 
Commander of— : 
Army in war with Mexico, assign- 
ment of command to, ani subse- 
quent recall of, discussed, 2298, 


2431. : 
Forces sent to Canadian frontier, 
1620. 
Compensation of, referred to, 2897, 
2955. 


Court of inquiry in case of, and opin- 
ion of, discussed, 1508, 1511. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 3586, 3640. 

Illustrations of, 2472. 

Lieutenant-general by brevet, nom- 
ination of, and reasons, therefor, 
2838, 

Major-general, appointment of, and 
orders regarding, 1926. ; 
Minister to Mexico, mission declined 
by, and nomination withdrawn, 

3267. 


Mission to San Juan Island, discussed, , 


3094, 

Correspondence regarding, 3110. 
Regulations for Army compiled by, 
795. ; 
Retirement of, from active service 

and order of President regarding, 
3241. 
Discussed, 3257. 
Successor of, appointed, 2578. 
Referred to, 2594. 
Troops under command of, sent to 
suppress Indians, 1166. 
Victories of, over British troops, 533. 


Scully, Thomas J.; b. South Amboy, ibe 
J., Sept. 19, 1868; educated in the public 
schools of South Amboy and Seton Hall 
College, South Orange, N. J.; served three 
years as member of the board. of education ; 
was a Democratic presidential elector in 
1908; mayor of South Amboy, 1909-10; 
elected to the 62d, 68d and 64th Congresses 
from New Jersey. 


Seaver, William, proclamation offering 
reward for murderer of, 663. 


Seawell, Washington, major in Army, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 


2367. 


Seddon, James Alexander; b. Falmouth, 
Va., July 18, 1815; graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1835; elected a Rep- 
resentative from Virginia to the 29th and 
81st Congresses as a Democrat; declined a 
re-election ; member of the peace convention 
fn 1861; delegate from Virginia to the Pro- 
visional Confederate Congress at Richmond 
in July, 1861; died in Goochland County, 
Va., Aug. 19, 1880. 


Seddon, James A., secretary of war of 
Confederate States, mentioned, 3797. 
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Seward 


Selfridge, Thomas O., Jr., report of, on 
condition of Dominican Republic 
transmitted, 4009. 


Sells, Elijah, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 3592. 


Sells, Sam R.; b. Aug. 2, 1871, at Bris- 
tol, Tenn.; educated at King College, Bris- 
tol, Tenn.; lumberman; served one term in 
the Tennessee Senate; was private in the 
Spanish-American War; elected to the 62d, 
63d, 64th and 65th Congresses from Ten- 
nessee. 

Sergeant, John, nomination of, as min- 

ister to Panama, 886. 


Serio, Giovanni and Vicenzo, repara- 
tion for murder of, 6731. 


Sérurier, M., correspondence regarding 
claims against France, (See France, 
claims against.) 


Sevier, Ambrose Hundley; lawyer; b. 
Greene Co., Tenn., Noy. 4, 1801; moved to 
Arkansas and was elected to the legisla- 
ture, first in 1823, and again in 1825; 
from 1827 to 1836 he was a. delégate in 
Congress from Arkansas, and when the 
Territory became a State, in 1836, he was 
elected to the United States Senate; died 
aE Little Rock, Arkansas, on December 21, 
8 


Oo. 


Sevier, Ambrose H., commissioner of 
United States to Mexico: 
Illness prevents departure of, 2427. 
Instructions to, referred to, 2537. 
President declines to transmit in- 
structions to, to House, 2452. 


Sevier, John; pioneer; b. Rockingham 
Co., Va., Sept. 23, 1745; founded Newmar- 
ket village in the Shenandoah Valley and 
took part in many fights with the Indians; 
removed with his two brothers to the Wau- 
tauga county, beyond the Alleghanies, 1773; 
in 1784, when North Carolina proposed to 
transfer the territory west of the Allegha- 
nies to the United States government, the 
citizens, led by Sevier, objected and or- 
ganized the proposed State of Franklin, and 
elected Sevier governor; the scheme was 
in 1788: he represented North 
Carolina in the ist Congress, 1790-91; 
served in the campaigns against the Creeks 
and Cherokees, and was chosen governor 
of Tennessee, 1796; and represented the 
State in the 12th and 13th Congresses; 
oak near Fort Decatur, Ala. Sept. 24, 


Sewall, Thomas, consul to Santiago, 
Cuba, nomination of, withdrawn and 
reasons therefor, 2584. 


Seward, Frederick W., Acting Secre- 
tary of State, 3906, 4400. 


Seward, George Frederick; diplomat; b. 
Florida, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1840; United States 
consul-general at Shanghai, China, 1861, 
minister to China, 1876, but recalled for 
his refusal to negotiate a treaty for the 
restriction of Chinese immigration; author 
of “Chinese Immigration in Its Social and 
Economical Aspects.” : 


Seward, George F.: 
Decree prohibiting steamers sailing 
under American flag from using 


Seward 


channel on Yangtse River promul- 
gated by, 3896, 3902. 
Minister to China, charges against, 
referred to, 4313. 
Instruction to, concerning 
gration, referred to, 4691. 


Seward, William UHenry (1801-1872) ; 
statesman; b. in Florida, Otrange Co., N. 
Y.; settled in Auburn, 1823, and practiced 
law; elected (anti-Masonic) State senator, 
1830-34; deteated for governor, 1834, but 
elected by the Whig party in 1838; reelect- 
ed, 1840, and served until Jan. 1, 1843; 
Whig, and later Republican, United States 
Senator, 1849-61; in a speech at Rochester, 
1858, he characterized the strugglé between 
freedom and slavery as ‘an irrepressible 
conflict’; candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President, 1860; Secretary 
of State, 1861-69; wounded by an accom- 
plice of Booth, 1865; traveled extensively 
between 1869 and 1871; was a consistent 
supporter of Johnson’s reconstruction pol- 
icy; his diplomatic services to his country 
include a most tactful handling of the 
“Trent affair’; withdrawal of the French 
troops from Mexico; and the cession of 
giants to the United States by Russia in 


immi- 


Seward, William H.: 

Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Re- 
bellion, 2151. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4137. 

Letter of, on interference with mails, 
quoted, 8168. 

Letters addressed by, to governors 
of certain States, referred to, 5200. 

Memory of, death of, and honors to 
be paid to the, 4137. 

Panama, isthmus of, attitude of, con- 
cerning, quoted by President 
Roosevelt, 6808. 

Report on wounding of, 3792. 

Secretary of State, referred to, 3215, 
3510. 

Wounding of, by assassins announced, 

3485, 3486, 3487. 

Military commission to try persons 
implicated in, and proceedings 
of, 3532, 3533, 3534, 3540, 3545, 
3546. 

Report on, referred to, 3792. 

Reward offered for alleged instiga- 
tors of, 3505. 


Seymour, Horatio (1810-1886); politi- 
cian; b. at Pompey Hill, Onondaga Co., N. 
Y., practiced law after 1832; elected to the 
New York States assembly, 1841; mayor of 
Utica, 1842; speaker of the State assembly, 
1845$ Democratic candidate for governor, 
1850, and defeated; elected to the office 
for the term of 1853-55; defeated for gov- 
ernor, 1854, for having vetoed a prohibi- 
tion bill in that year; reelected for the 
term of 1863-65; during this term the draft 
riots occurred in New York City, 1863; 
Democratic national chairman, 1864 and 
1868; unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
for governor, 1868; nominated as the Demo- 
eratic candidate for Presidency to oppose 
Grant in 1868. : 
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Shaw 


Shackerly, Peter, claims of orphan child 
of, 1693. 


Shackleford, Dorsey W.; b. Aug. 27, 
1853 ; elected to the 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Missouri. 


Shafter, William Rufus; soldier; b.. 
Galesburg, Mich., Oct. 16, 1835; enlisted in 
the Civil War, 1861, and mustered out 
brigadier-general of volunteers, March 13, 
1865; entered the regular army, 1867, and 
upon the outbreak of ‘hostilities with Spain, 
in 1898, given command of the expedition 
sent to Cuba; arrived at Daiquiri June 21, 
took Siboney, Guasimas, El Caney, and San 
Juan Hill, and finally, July 14, all the 
Spanish troops in WHastern Cuba surren- 
dered to him, and he remained in posses- 
Sion till peace was declared; retired with 
the rank of major-general, Feb. 2, 1901. 


Shafter, William R.: 
Army under, lands near Santiago, 
Cuba, 6317. 
Operations of, around and subsequent 
capitulation of Santiago, 6317. 
aes of President tendered, 6574, 


Shakespeare, H. O., appointed represen- 
tative to foreign countries to in- 
vestigate causes, cure, etc. of 

__ cholera, 4902. 
Report of, referred to, 5565. 


Shaler, Colonel J. R., Superintendent, 
Panama R. R., referred to, 6838. 

Sharkey, William L., provisional gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, appointed, 3512. 


Sharp, Solomon, authority to accept 
present from British officers, referred 
to, 3404. 


Sharp, William G.,- ambassador to 
France, mentioned, 8195, 8196. 


Sharpe, George H., report of, on assas- 
sination of President Lincoln and at- 
tempted assassination of Secretary 
Seward transmitted, 3792. 


Sharrets, Thaddeus §8., General Apprais- 
er, authority vested in, 6700. ; 


Shattuck, Edwin P., control of United 
States Grain Corporation relegated 
to, 8869. 


Shaw, Leslie M.; banker, lawyer; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President Roose- 
velt; b. Noy. 2, 1848, in Morristown, Vt.; 
his early education was received in his na- 
tive town, and, removing to Iowa in 1869, 
was graduated from Cornell College, at 
Mt. Vernon, and from Iowa College of Law 
in 1876; removed to Denison, lowa, and 
went into the banking business; came into 
pollen! prominence through his. reply to 

. J. Bryan’s free silver theories; elected 
Governor of Iowa in 1897 and 1899; soon 
became known as a sound speaker on political 
and financial questions, and when Secretary 
Gage retired from the Treasury Mr. Shaw 
was appointed ; he was called upon in 1902, 
1903, 1905 and 1906 to relieve the strin- 
gency in the money market, and estab- 
lished what his successors continued as a 
treasury “‘relief fund’’; when his term ex- 


Shaw 


lred March 4, 1907, became President of 

fas Carnegie Trust Company of New York; 
President of the International Monetary 
Conference at Indianapolis in 1898; active 
in affairs of the Methodist Church. 


Shelby, Isaac; pioneer, patriot, soldier, 
first and fifth governor of Kentucky, Sec- 
retary of War under President Monroe ; b, 
Dec. 11, 1750, near North Mountain, Fred 
erick Co., Md.; removed vie - Snre 
to the present site of Bristol, Tenn., in 
1771 ance engaged in farming and cattle 
raising on a large scale; compelled to de- 
fend their property against the Indians both 
father and son received military commis: 
sions in the Revolution; Isaac was largely 
employed in engineer work and convoying 
stores: active in military operations in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas with Gen. Marion; 
after the Revolution he settled on his farm, 
“Trayeler’s Rest,’ in Lincoln Co. (Ky.), 
then part of Virginia; took part in the 
movement to set up a separate territory 
and became the first governor of Kentucky 
in 1791; served as a presidential elector 
every four years from 1800 to 1820; dur 
ing 1812-13 under his patriotic calls thirty 
seven regiments, a total of more than 16,- 
000 men, volunteered for service against 
the British and Indians; later he sent 2,200 
men to Gen. Jackson at New Orleans and 
promised 10,000 more should they be need- 
ed: died July 18, 1826, on his estate in 
Kentucky ; counties in nine states have been 
named in his honor. 


Shepley, George F., military governor 
of Louisiana, mentioned, 3378. 


Sheridan, Philip Henry; soldier; b. Al- 
bany, N. Y., March 6, 1831; graduated 
U. S. Military Academy, 1853; served with 
distinction throughout the Civil War, and 
was promoted to major-general, 1864; con- 
ducted campaigns against the Indians, 
1868; and was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the army by President Grant in 1869; 
succeeded Sherman in command of United 
States Army, and in 1888 was given the 
rank and pay of general, the rank to ter- 
minate with his life; died Nonquitt, Mass., 
Aug. 5, 1888. 

Sheridan, Philip H.: : 

Army of United States, order direct- 
ing, to assume command of, 4753. 

Death of, announced and honors to 

be paid memory of, 5204, 5353. 
Discussed, 5374. 

Increase in Army recommended by, 
4324, — ' 

Letter of, regarding affairs on south- 
eastern frontier and violation of 
neutrality by Army, 3574. 

Major-general, appointment of, 3443. 


Portrait of, 4056. 


Sherley, Swagar; b. Louisville, Jeffer- 
son Co., Ky., Nov. 28, 1871; studied law 
at the University of Virginia; admitted to 
practice, 1891; admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 


ous elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, - 


2d, 68d and 64th Congresses from Ken- 

tucky. 

Sherley, Swagar, Representative, 
ferred to, 7244 et seq.’ 


Sherman, James Schoolcraft, Utica, N. 
Y.,. Vice-President of the United States 
during Taft administration; b. Utica, Oct. 


Te- 
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Sherman 


24, 1855; mayor of Utica in 1884; elected 
to the 50th, 51st, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 
57th, 58th, 59th and 60th Congresses; 
elected Vice-President on the ticket with 
William H. Taft, receiving 321 electoral 
votes to 162 for John W. Kern, of Indiana. 
Died Oct. 30, 1912. 


Sherman, James 8, Vice-President, 
death of, announced, 7764. 


Sherman, John (1823-1900); statesman 
and financier; b. Lancaster, Ohio; practiced 
law after 1844; member of Congress, 1855- 
Gis United States Senator, 1861-77, and 
1877-97 ; Secretary of the Treasury under 
Hayes, 1877-81; Secretary of State under 
McKinley, | 1897-98 ; he practically directed 
the financial legislation of the country dur- 
ing and immediately after the Civil War: 
the Sherman Bill, an act of Congress ap- 
ele July 14, 1890, was introduced by 
m. 
Sherman, John: 
Canvass of vote for electors in Loui- 
siana, referred to, 4367. 
Secretary of State, 6473. 
Secretary of Treasury, resignation of, 
referred to, 4589. 


Sherman, Thomas W., brigadier-general 


in Army, seizure of Spanish vessel by, 
discussed, 3795. 


Sherman, William Tecumseh; soldier; b. 
Lancaster, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1820; graduated 
U. S. Military Academy, 1840; served in 
the Seminole Indian War, and in California 
during the War with Mexico; engaged as 
superintendent of a military school and 
professor of engineering and architecture in 
Alexandria, La., at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and on the secession of Louis. 
jana resigned his position and was ap- 
pointed colonel in the Federal service; rose 
successively by his distinguished services to 
the rank of major-general; during his great 
Marches his army covered 2,600 miles: 
made lieutenant-general U. S. A., July 25, 
1866; when Gen. Grant became President 
Sherman succeeded him as general of the 
eee 7 Bogs: City, Feb. 14, 1891 

s burie n Calva j 
Tonia’ Bio. ry Cemetery, St. 
Sherman, William T.: 

Appointed on commission to examine 
subject of reorganization of Armt 
4352. ; 

Army of United States, order direct 

ing, to assume command of, 3974 
Relieved from command, 4753. 
Retirement of, discussed, 4814, 

Ceremonies at Fort Sumter, under 
direction of,. 3484, 

Command of Military Division of the 
Mississippi, assigned to, 3436. 
Confederate States, historical state- 
ment concerning public policy of 
executive departments of, filed by, 

4850. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5570, 5600. 

Increase in Army, recommended by, 
4330. 

Lands set apart by, for refugees and 
freedmen, referred to, 3549. 

Mentioned, 3812, 3816, 


Sherman 


Portrait of, 4056. 
Report of on conditions in Southern 
States, 3576, 

Requested to proceed to Mexican 
frontier and communicate with 
American minister, 3641, 

Referred to, 3654. 
Thanks of President tendéred, 3439. 
Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
3834. 


Sherwood, Isaac R.; b. Stanford, Dutch- 
ess Co., N. Y¥., Aug. 18, 1835; April 16, 
1861, the day following Lincoln’s call for 
volunteers, enlisted as a private and served 
with honor and distinction in the Civil 
War; made brevet  brigadier-general by 
President Lincoln Feb. 16, 1865, for long 
faithful service and conspicuous gallantry ; 
after the war located in Toledo; was editor 
of the Toledo Commercial; later editorial 
writer on the Cleveland Leader; in 1868 he 
was elected secretary of State of Ohio, re- 
elected in 1870, serving four years; organ- 
ized the bureau of statistics of Ohio; elect- 
ed to the 43d Congress; bought the Toledo 
Journal and edited it for nine years; author 
of ‘Army Gray Back’’ (illustrated poem) ; 
elected to the 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Ohio. 


Shields, Thomas, arrest and imprison- 
ment of, in Mexico, 4672, 4678, 4692, 
4696. 


Shively, Benjamin F.; b. St. Joseph Co., 
Ind., March 20, 1857; educated at the 
Northern Indiana Normal School at Val- 
paraiso and the University of Michigan; 
elected to the 48th Congress to fill a va- 
cancy and elected a_ Representative to the 
50th, 51st and 52d Congresses; and to the 
United States Senate from Indiana, 1909. 
Shonts, Theodore P., Chairman Panama 
Canal Commission, 7020. fer 


Referred to, 7308, 7327, 7328. 


Short, William; diplomat; b. Spring 
Garden, Surry Co., Va., Sept. 30, 1759; 
graduated William and Mary College, 1779; 
went to France with Jefferson as secretary 
of legation in 1784; appointed by Washing- 
ton chargé d’affaires, and transferred to 
The Hague as minister resident, 1794, and 
to Madrid as commissioner plenipotentiary 
and concluded several important treaties 
A Spain; died Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 
1849. 


Short, William: ‘ 
Commissioner to Spain, nomination 
of, 107. 
Referred to, 184. 
Nomination of, as minister to— 
France, 50. 
Russia, 449. 
Spain, 148. 
Shriver, David, superintendent of Cum- 
berland road, 816, 


Shufeldt, Robert Wilson; naval officer; 


b. Red Hook, N. J., Feb. 21, 1822; entered _ 


he service as midshipman, 1839 ; appointed 
Sind coharal to Cuba by President Lin- 
coln in 1861, and served two years in 
Havana, when he resigned and took part 
In the naval operations of the South At- 
lantie and Gulf coast squadrons ; engaged 
in promoting 4 transit route across_ the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec in 1861 and in 
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Sims 


1870-71; was romoted to trear-admiral 
1883, and retired Feb, 21, 1884: : 
ington, D. C., Nov. 7, 1895.” ert i 


Shufeldt, Robert W.: 
Consul-general at Havana, 3344. 
Correspondence regarding Johanna 
Island, referred to, 4536. 
Cruise of, around the world, referred 
to, 4693. 
Sibert, William L.: 
Director, Panama Railroad Company, 
7841. 
On committee to open Panama Canal, 
7945. 
Panama Canal Commissioner, 7100. 


Sibley, George C., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 889. 


Sierra, Justo, communication from, re- 
garding suffering in Yucatan result- 
ing from Indian insurrections, 2431. 


Sieyés, Emmanuel Joseph, letter of, on 
death of Benjamin Franklin, 87. 
Simmons; F. M.; b. Jan. 20, 1854, in 


Jones Co., N. C.,; graduated at Trinit 
College, that State, with the degree of re 
B., in June, 1873; admitted to the bar in 
1875; in 1886 was elected a member of 
the 50th Congress ; received the degree of 
LL.D. from Trinity College, N. C., June, 
1901; elected to the United States Senate 
for the term beginning March 4, 1901; 
reelected in 1907 and 1913 to represent 
North Carolina, ° 

Simmons, F. M., Senator, letter to, on 


phrase in Fourteen Points, 8629. 


Simmons, James Fowler; b. Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., Sept. 10, 1795; received a classi- 
cal education; farmer; served in the lower 
branch of the State legislature 1828-1841; 
United States Senator from Rhode Island 
1841-1847 ; again elected, serving from Dec. 
7, 1857, to December, 1862, when he re- 
signed ; died at Johnson, R. I., July 10, 
1864. 

Simmons, James F., correspondence re- 

garding Dorr’s Rebellion, 2158. 


Simpson, Edward, member of Gun 
Foundry Board, 4748, 


Simpson, Slingsby, vessel under, or- 
dered from and forbidden to reenter 
waters of United States, 391. 


Simpson, Wendell L., commissary pur- 
chasing agent, Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, 7841, 


Sims, Edwin Walter, Solicitor for Com- 
merce and Labor Department, report 
of, commended, 7065, 


Sims, Thetus Willrette; b. April 25, 
1852, in Wayne Co., Tenn.; graduated law 
department of the Cumberland University, 
at Lebanon, Tenn., June, 1876; elected 
to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60ta, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Tennessee. 
Sims, William S.: 
Permanent rank of Admiral asked for, 
8761: : 
Services of, praised, 8638. 


Sisson 


Sisson, Thomas Upton; b. Sept. 22, 1869 ; 
in Attala Co., Miss., graduated at the South- 
western Presbyterian University at Clarkes- 
ville, Tenn., taking tbe degree of A. B. 
in 1889; graduated in law at Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tenn., and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Memphis, Tenn., in 
1894; moved from Memphis to Winona, 
Miss., in 1895; served in the State senate ; 
elected to the 61st Congress from Missis- 
sippi, without opposition, and reelected to 
the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses. 


Sitgreave, Samuel, commissidner of 
United States, nomination of, 290. 


Sitting Bull: 
Disturbances 
4576. 
Surrender of, discussed, 4625, 4637. 


Skipwith, Fulwer, consul-general to 
France, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 170. 


Slacum, George W., report of, relating 
to African slave trade transmitted, 
2268. 


Slayden, James I.; b. in Kentucky; at- 
tended Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va.; member of the twenty-third 
legislature of Texas, but declined reelec- 
tion; elected to the 55th and all subsequent 
Congresses including the 64th from Texas. 


Slemp, Campbell Bascom; b. Lee Co., 
Va., Sept. 4, 1870; served as page in the 
Virginia house of representatives, and was 
graduated from the Virginia Military In- 
stitute ; elected to the 60th Congress to fill 
@ vacancy and reelected to the 61st, 62d, 
63d and 64th Congresses from Virginia. 


Slidell, John; b. New York in 1793; re- 
ceived a liberal education; studied law and 
began practice at New Orleans; United 
States district attorney 1829-1833; elected 
a Representative from Louisiana to the 28th 
Congress as a State Rights Democrat; re- 
elected to the 29th Congress, and resigned 
Nov. 10, 1845, having been appointed min- 
ister to Mexico, but that Government re- 
fused to accept him; elected United States 
Senator from Louisiana (vice Pierre Soulé, 
resigned) and re-elected, serving from 1853 
to 1861; retired from the Senate and after- 
wards expelled; arrested at Habana on the 
English mail steamer Jrent while on his 
way to England, and brought to the United 
States and confined in Fort Warren; soon 
released, and sailed! for* England Jan. 1, 
1862; died at London, July 29, 1871. 


Slidell, John: 

Confederate envoy to France, re- 
moval of, from British steamer 
Trent, 3262, 3263, 3264, 3267, 3268. 

Mission to Mexico for adjustment of 
differences discussed, 2288, 2415. 


Sloan, Charles H.; b. Monticello, Iowa, 
May 2, 1863; graduated Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College, 1884, and moved to Ne- 
braska same year; twice elected prosecut- 
ing attorney of Fillmore County; elected 
to the Nebraska State Senate; elected to 
the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Nebraska. 
Sloan, Governor, of Arizona, correspon- 
dence with, concerning disorders on 
the Mexican border, 7661, 7662. 


caused by, discussed, 
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Smith 


Sloat, John D., commander of the ‘it. 
Louis, 1133. 


Smith, Albert, commissioner, on north- 
eastern boundary, 2023. 


Smith, Albert N., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 


Smith, Caleb Blood, Secretary of the In- 
terior under President Lincoln; b. Boston, 
Mass., April 16, 1808; accompanied his 
parents to Ohio in 1814; graduated from 
the Miami University; studied law and be- 
gan practice at Connersville, Ind.; founded 
and edited the Indiana Sentinel in 1832; 
state representative 1833-1836, the last 
year as Speaker; elected a Representative 
from Indiana to the 28th, 29th and 30th 
Congresses; Presidential Elector in 1840; 
moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he prac- 
ticed law; Presidential Elector on the Fre- 
mont ticket in 1856; Secretary of the In- 
terior 1861-62, and resigned to become 
judge for the district of Indiana; died at 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 7, 1884. 


Smith, Caleb B., ex-Secretary of Inte- 
rior, death of, announced and honors 
to be paid, memory of, 3432. 


Smith, Charles B.; b. Erie Co, N. 
Y., Sept. 14, 1870; went to Arcade Acad- 
emy, where ‘he completed full course and 
was graduated; for several years worked, 
alternatively at farming, railroad telegraph- 
ing, and newspaper work; became a re- 
porter on the Buffalo Courier, of which he 
later in life was made editor-in-chief. Ap- 
pointed managing editor of the Buffalo 
Times, the Buffalo Evening Enquirer and 
the Buffalo Morning Courier; during his 
connection with the Buffalo Times, acted 
as Albany correspondent of that pub- 
lication, and at the same time one of the 
associate editors of the Albany Argus; own- 
er and editor of the Niagara Falls Journal; 
elected to the 62d. 63d and 64th Con- 
gresses from New York. 

Smith, Charles E.; editor; Postmaster 
General under President McKinley; b. Feb. 
18, 1842, in Mansfield, Conn.; educated in 
Albany, N. Y.; served as military secretary 
and judge advocate general in the early 
years of the Civil War; in 1865, purchased 
the Albany Egpress and later became editor 
of the Journal; became prominent in Repub- 
lican party and often wrote platforms and 
resolutions; in 1880 went to Philadelphia 
and became editor and part owner of the 
Press ; appointed by President Harrison 
Minister’ to Russia; succeeded James A. 
Gary as Postmaster General in 1898, and 
established rural free delivery. Mr. Smitk 
was twice married and had no. children 
He died Jan. 19, 1908, in Philadelphia. 


Smith, C. Elmer, referred to, 7159 et 
seq. 


Smith, Daniel; b. Fauquier County, Va., 
about 1740; one of the earliest settlers in 
ceuneeess epecnies by President Wash- 
ngton secretary of the territory south of 
the Ohio River Jan. 7, 1790; a erect of 
mnilitia; appointed a United States Senator 
from Tennessee (in place of Andrew 
Jackson, resigned), serving from Dec. 3, 
1798, to March 8, 1799; elected a Senator 
from Tennessee, serving from Dec. 2, 1805, 
to 1809, when he resigned; died in Sumner 
County, Tenn., July 16, 1818. 


Smith, Daniel, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 834. 


Smith 


Smith, Delavan, newspaper article by, 
quoted, 7348, 


Smith, Ellison DuRant; merchant and 
planter; b. Aug. 1, 1866, Lynchburg, Sum- 
ter (now Lee) Co., S. C., entered Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., from which 
institution he graduated in 1889; at Wof- 
ford he won gold medals in debate, science, 
and literature in his-sophomore, junior, and 
senior years; member of the legislature 
from Sumter County, 1896 to 1900; began 
the cotton movement in 1901, which re- 
sulted in the organization of the Farmers’ 
Protective Association; became a national 
figure on account of addresses at New Or- 
leans, Birmingham, Dallas, and Shreveport ; 
was nominated for United States Senator 
from South Carolina at a primary election 
in September, 1908 ; elected, 1909, for the 
term beginning March 4; reelected in 1914. 


Smith, Emory, trial and conviction of 
Crawford Keys for murder of, 3659. 
Smith, General, negotiations of, at New 

Orleans referred to, 3583. 
Smith, George ©., referred to, 7160 et 
seq. 
Smith, George Otis, director of Geo- 
logical Survey, referred to, 7571. 
Smith, Herbert Knox, Commissioner of 
Corporations, report of, 7157-7164. 
Smith, Hoke; b. Sept. 2, 1855, in New- 
ton, N. C., educated principally by ‘ais 


father, Dr. H. H. Smith; who was a profes- 
sor in the University of North Carolina; 


read law while teaching school, and has 
been actively engaged in practice for 30 
years; married Dec. 19, 1883, to Miss 


Birdie Cobb; Secretary of the interior from 
March 4, 1893, to Sept. 1, 1896; was gover- 
nor of Georgia from July, 1907, to July 
1909, and from July 1, 1911, to Nov. 15, 
1911; elected to the Senate July 12, 1911, 
and resigned as governor Nov. 15, 1911; 
reelected to the Senate for term ending 
.March 3, 1921. 


Smith, Isaac, commissioner to conclude 


treaty with Indians, nomination of, 
203. 


Smith, J. A., general superintendent, 
Panama Railroad Company, 7841. 


Smith, Jackson, appointed on Panama 
Canal Commission, 7100. 
Referred to, 7308, 7316. 


Smith, John, alleged associate of Aaron 
Burr, 420. 


Smith, John Jay, imprisonment of, by 
Mexican authorities referred to, 4376. 


Smith, J. M. C.; in early life learned 

_ painter and mason trade; was educated in 
Charlotte (Mich.) High School and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; lawyer by profession, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Charlotte, and is interested in farming; 
has been prosecuting attorney, alderman 
and member of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1908; was elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Michigan. 


Smith, J. S., dispatches. of, relative to 
imprisonment of Davis Hatch, re- 
ferred to, 4113. 
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Smith 
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Smith, John Walter; b. Snow Hill, Feb. 
5; 1845 ; educated at private schools and at 
Union Academy, and engaged in the lumber 
business in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina; president of the First National 
Bank of Snow Hill, and director in many 
business and _ financial institutions; elected 
to represent Worcester County in the senate 
of Maryland in 1889, and was successively 
reelected in 1893 and 1897; was president 
of the State senate during the session of 

4; was nominated and elected to Con- 
gress from Maryland, 1898; was elected 
governor of Maryland by over 12,000 plu- 
rality in 1899; served from 1900 to 1904; 
was nominated by direct vote of the mem- 
bers of the Democratic party of Maryland 
on Noy. 5, 1907, by a plurality of 17,931, at 
the first primary election held in his State 
for United States Senator, to serve the 
term beginning March 4, 1909, and was 
thereafter elected United States Senator for 
that term by the general assembly of the 
State; he was elected United States Sen- 
ator at the same session of the Maryland 
legislature on March 24 to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Hon. William 
Pinkney Whyte for the unexpired term end- 
ing March 3, 1909: reelected 1914, for term 
ending March 3, 1921. 


Smith, Melancton, thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3277. 


Smith, Noah, district supervisor, nom- 
ination of, 91. 


Smith, Persifor F., correspondence re- 
garding affairs in California referred 
to, 2584. 


Smith, Robert; b. Peterboro, N. H., June 
12, 1802; attended the public schools; 
farmer, moved to Illinois and located at Al- 
ton; served in the State house of represen- 
tatives 1836-1840; elected a Representative 
from Illinois to the 28th, 29th and 30th 
Congresses as a_ Democrat; elected_to the 
oe Congress; died at Alton, Ill., Dec. 21, 


Smith, RoWert; lawyer; Secretary of the 
Navy and Attorney General under President 
and Secretary of State under 
President Madison; b. November, 1757, in 
Lancaster, Pa. ; educated in the public schools 
and graduated Princeton in 1781; served in 
the Revolutionary War and was present 
at the battle of the Brandywine; after the 
war he studied law and began practice in 
Baltimore; State Senator in Maryland, 
1793, and Member of the House of Dele- 
gates 1796-1800; also member of the Balti. 
more City Council; appointed Secretary of 
the Navy by President Jefferson Jan. 26, 
1802, and served until 1805, when he was 
made Attorney General; held this office 
until 1809, when Madison appointed him 
Secretary of State; resigned in 1811, and 
declined the proffered appointment as Min- 
ister to Russia; President of a branch of 
the American Bible Society and the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society; died Nov. 26, 
1842, in Baltimore. 


Smith, Robert, Secretary of State, 457. 

Smith, S. Fahs, referred to, 7160 et seq. 

Smith, Thomas A., official conduct of, 
referred to, 970. 


Smith, W. H., correspondence regarding 
Dorr’s Rebellion, 2147. 


Smith 


Smith, Walter \I., Representative, re- 
ferred to, 7244 et seq. 


Smith, Watson, thanks of Congress to, 
recommended, 3277. 


Smith, William, official acts of, in Vir- 
ginia, declared null and void, 3535. 


Smith, William Alden; »b. Dowagiac, 
Mich., May 12, 1859; studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1883; was honored 
with the degree of master of arts by Dart- 
mouth College in June, 1901; is president 
and principal owner of the Grand Rapids 
Herald; elected to the 54th, 55th, 56th, 
57th, 58th and 59th Congresses, and was 
unopposed for a seventh term and unani- 
mously re-elected to the 60th Congress; 
elected to the United States Senate from 
Michigan for the term beginning March 4, 
1907; re-elected 1913 for term ending 
March 3, 1919. 


Smith, William F., special commissioner 
to investigate administration in mili- 
tary division bordering on Mississippi 
River, appointed, 3474. , 


Smith, William Robert; b. Aug. 18, 1863, 
Smith Co., Tex.; studied law in Tyler, 
Tex.; admitted to the bar in 1885; ap- 
pointed by the governor judge of the thirty- 
second judicial district of Texas, to fill a 
vacancy; re-elected to the same office in 
1898 and 1900, without opposition; elected 
to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 
64th Congresses from Texas. 


Smith, William S., district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91. 


Smithson, James. (See Smithsonian In- 
stitution. ) 


Smoot, Reed; b. Jan. 10, 1862, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah; educated at the State 
University and Brigham Young Academy ; 
is a banker and woollen manufacturer; 
elected to the United States Senate from 
Utah, March 5, 1903, and for the term of 
six years to begin March 4, 1909; re-elected 
in 1914 for term ending March 3, 1921. 


Snowden, Rear Admiral Thomas, end 
of ocvupation of Santo Domingo, 
promise of, proclaimed by, 8902. 


Sotos, Prez y, of Colombia, referred to, 
6833. 


Southard, Samuel L., served as Secretary 
of War and as Secretary of the Treasury 
under President John Quincy Adams; b. 
Baskingride, N. J., June 9, 1787; grad- 
uated from Princeton College in 1804; 
studied law and began practice at Ken- 
sington, N. J.; appointed law reporter by 
the state legislature; served one week 
as a member of the state legisla- 
ture, when he resigned to become as- 
sociate justice of the supreme court 
of New Jersey; Presidential elector 
in 1820; elected a United States Senator 
from New Jersey (vice J. J. Wilson, re- 
signed) as a Whig, serving from Feb. 16, 
1821, to March 3. 1823; Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury March 7, 1825, to July 1, 
1825; also for a short time was Secretary of 
War; Attorney-General of New Jersey ; Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey in 1832; again elected 
a United States Senator, serving from De- 
cember 2, 1833, to May 3, 1842, when he 
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resigned ; died at Fredericksburg, Va., June 
26, 1842. 


Spangler, Colonel J. L., on labor media- 
tion board, 8359. 


Spangler, Edward, implicated in assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, pro- 
ceedings of trial and verdict of mili- 
tary commission, 3532, 3533, 3534, 
3540, 3545, 3546. 


Sparkman, Stephen M.; lawyer; b. in 
Hernando County, Fla., July 29, 1849; 
read law and was admitted to practice in 
1872; was state’s attorney for the sixth 
judicial circuit from 1878 to 1887; elected 
to the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d, 638d and 64th Congresses. 


Sparrow, Thomas W., claims of, 
against Peru, 6099. 


Spear, Edward, lieutenant of artillery, 
nominations of, and reasons there- 
for, 55. 

Speed, James, Attorney-General under Pres- 

ident Lincoln; b. Jefferson county, Ky., 

March 11, 1812. His ancestors were early 

pioneers of Kentucky, and prominent proe- 

moters of all measures that helped to build 
up the material interests of the new terri- 
tory. He was graduated from St. Joseph’s 

College, Bardstown, Ky., in 1828, and was 

for a time clerk in the circuit and county 

courts. He studied law at Transylvania 

University, was admitted to the bar and 

began practice at Louisville in 1833, be- 

coming one of the most distinguished jur- 
ists in Kentucky, occupying for a time the 
position of professor of law in the Louis- 
ville University. His well-known opposi- 
tion to slavery prevented him from having 
any strong political influence in pro-slavery 
days, but his consistent and upright course 
brought him a great measure of public es- 
teem and confidence. In 1841 he was 
elected to the State Legislature, but in 1849 
he suffered a defeat in the state constitu- 
tional convention as the “emancipation” 
candidate against James Guthrie, candidate. 
for the pro-slavery party. In the discus- 
sions that ensued in Kentucky upon the 
question of secession, Mr. Speed threw the 
weight of his influence on the Union side. 
and to his earnest efforts is largely ascribed 
the decision of the state convention against 
secession. On the breaking out of the war, 
President Lincoln, who had been the, life 
long friend of Mr. Speed’s family, called 
upon him to assist in organizing the na- 
tional troops in his native state, making 
him mustering officer of volunteers for the 
first call for 75,000 men in 1861, July 

1863, he was selected by President Lincoln 

as the successor of Edward Bates as Attor- 

ney-General, which position he resigned 


‘after the death of Mr. Lincoln, not being 


in accord with President Johnson’s admin- 
istration. He died at his home in Ken- 
tucky, June 25, 1887. 


Speed, James, opinion of, on disorders 
in New Granada, quoted, 6808. 
Speer, Emory, Judge, praised, 7337. _ 
Speight, Jesse; b. Greene County, N. C., 
Sept. 22, 1795; received a public school 
education; served several terms in both 
branches of the state legislature, and for a 


number of years was speaxKer of the house; 
elected a Representative from North Caro- 
lina to the 2ist, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th Con- 
gresses as a Democrat; moved to Plymouth, 


\ 


Speight 


Miss., and elected to the state house of 
representatives and chosen speaker; elected 
a United States Senator from Mississippi 
as a Democrat, serving from Dec. 1, 1845, 
a May 1, 1847, when he died, at Columbus, 
ss. 
Speight, J., correspondence regarding 
interference in elections, 1315. 
Spencer, John Canfield, Secretary of War 
and the Treasury under President Tyler; 
b. Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1788; graduated 
from Union College in 1806; studied law, 
and in 1809 began practice at Canandaigua, 
N. Y.; served in the war, of 1812; post- 
master at Canandaigua ; assistant attorney- 
general for the western part of New York 
in 1815; elected a Representative from New 
York to the 15th Congress as a Democrat; 
member of the state house of representa- 
tives 1820-21, and one year as Speaker; 
State Senator 1824-1828! again a member 
of the State House of Representatives in 
1832; Secretary of State; appointed Secre- 
tary of War. Oct. 12, 1841, serving until 
March 3, 1843, when he was transferred to 
the Treasury Department, resigning May 3, 
1844; died at Albany, N. Y., May 18, 1855. 


Spencer, John C.: 

Associate Justice Supreme Court, 
nomination of, and reasons there- 
for, 2181. 

Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Re- 
bellion, 2152, 2153, 2155, 2157. 


Sporthill, J. W., on wheat price com- 
mittee, 8348. 

Sprague, William, correspondence re- 
garding Dorr’s Rebellion, 2158. 

Squier, E. George, treaty with Nicar- 
agua and San Salvador concluded by, 
2572. 


Stanbery, Henry; lawyer; Attorney-Gen- 
eral under President Johnson; b. New York 
City, Feb. 20, 1803; graduated Washington 
(Pa.) College, 1819; moved to Ohio and 
engaged in practice of law, 1824-46, and 
became the first attorney-general of Ohio, 
1846-51; appointed Attorney General in 
Cabinet of President Johnson, 1866; died 
New York City, June 25, 1881. . 
Stanbery, Henry: 
Counsel for President Johnson in im- 
peachment proceedings, 3924. 
Special commissioner to investigate 
administration in military division 
on Mississippi River, 3474. 


Standish, William H., bill to give water - 


power rights to, vetoed, 7151. 


Standley, John S., delegate to the 
Choctaws for treaty purposes, men- 
tioned, 5668. 

Stanly, Edward; b. Newbern, N. C., about 

1811; studied law and admitted to the bar; 


served three terms in the house of commons _ 


of the state legislature and one term as 
speaker ; attorney-general of North Carolina 
{in 1847; elected a Whig Representative to 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th Congresses ; elected 
to the 31st and 32d Congresses; moved to 
California and practiced law; for a_few 
months military governor of North Caro. 
lina in 1862, but resigned and returned to 
California; died at San Francisco, Cal., 
July 12, 1872. 
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Stanly, Edward, military governor of 
North Carolina, authority and action 
of, referred to, 3281. 


Stanton, Edwin McMasters (1814-1869) ; 
jurist and statesman; b. Steubenville, 
Ohio; Attorney-General from December, 
1860, until March, 1861; Secretary of War 
under Lincoln, 1862, and until his removal 
by Johnson, 1867; restored by the Senate 
in January, 1868; President Johnson’s at- 
tempt to remove him again in February of 
the same year led to the President’s im- 
peachment ; Stanton resigned on the acquit- 
tal in May, 1868; four days prior to his 
death he was made an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court. 


Stanton, Edwin M.: 

Correspondence of, relative to the 
restoration of peace, 3461. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 4047. 

Discussion of, and orders concerning 
the suspension of, as Secretary of 
War and transfer of records to Gen. 
U. S. Grant, 3754, 3781, 3801. 

Negotiations for and correspondence 
regarding restoration of peace, 
3461. 

Secretary of War— 

Removal of, discussed and orders 
regarding, 3819, 3820, 3861. 

Suspension of, discussed and orders 
regarding, 3754, 3781, 3801. 


Starck,——,, mentioned, 7340. 


Stayer, Anson, military superintendent 
of telegraphs, 3310. 


Stearns, Frederick P., member of com- 
mittee to report upon sewerage sys- 
tem of District of Columbia, 5487, 
5514. 


Stearns, Frederick P., Panama canal 
locks examined by, 7101, 7280, 7323. 


Steck, Michael, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3393. 


Stedman, Charles M.; b. Jan. 29, 1841, 
Pittsboro, Chatham County, N. C.; pre- 
pared for college at the Pittsboro Academy 
by Rev. Daniel McGilvary, afterwards mis- 
sionary to Siam, and at the Donaldson 
Academy in Fayetteville by Rev. Daniel 
Johnson; entered the University of North 
Carolina when he was 16 years of age, and 
graduated in 1861; when President Bu- 
chanan visited the university in 1859 he 
was chosen by the Philanthropic Society 
one of its orators for the occasion; 
he received his diploma, but _ before 
the commencement exercises, when he 
was to deliver the salutatory address, 
in response to the call for  volun- 
teers, he left the university and volun- 
teered as a private in the Fayette Inde- 
pendent Light Infantry Company, which 
was in the First North Carolina Confed- 
erate (or Bethel) Regiment; served with 
Lee’s army during the entire war, was 
three times wounded, and surrendered at 
Appomattox; he was one of the twelve 
soldiers who were engaged in the first battle | 
at Bethel and who surrendered with Lee at 
Appomattox; at the close of the Civil War 
returned to Chatham County, where he 
taught school for a year; while there he 


Stedman 


studied law. In 1867 he moved to Wil- 
mington, where he practiced law for many 
years; has served as president of the North 
Carolina Bar Association; director of the 
Guilford Battle Ground Co.; elected to the 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from North 
Carolina. 
Steele, George W., Governor ‘of the 
Territory of Oklahoma, letter, of, re- 
garding suffering caused by failure 
of crops by drought, among the set- 
tlers in Oklahoma, 5516. 


Steenerson, Halvor; b. June 30, 1852, 

in Dane Co., Wis., but removed to Min- 

nesota the following year, his parents hay- 
ing settled in Houston County; elected 

State Senator and served in the sessions of 

1883 and 1885; in 1904, in recognition of 

his services to them, he was adopted as a 

member of the Mississippi band of Chip- 

pewa Indians in Minnesota; elected to the 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d and 64th 

Congresses from Minnesota. 

Steinberger, A. B., special agent to 
Samoa, power conferred upon, re- 
ferred to, 4315, 4382. 

Stellwagen, Henry S., commander of 
Constitution, acceptance of sword by, 
for services rendered British vessel 
Mersey, referred to, 3460. 


Stephens, Alexander H.: 

Member of commission to confer with 
President regarding termination of 
War between the States, 3461. 

Pardon applied for by, order regard- 
ing, 3550. 


-Stephens, Hubert D., b. New Albany, 

Union County, Miss., July 2, 1875; has 
always lived in his native town; graduated 
in law at the University of Mississippi, 
and was admitted to the bar shortly before 
reaching his majority; elected district at- 
torney in a district composed of eight coun- 
ties; resigned in April, 1910, and was 
elected to the 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses 
from Mississippi. 


Stephens, John Hall; b. Shelby Co., 
Tex.; graduated from the law department 
of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., 
1872; served as state senator in _ the 
21st and 22d legislatures of Texas; -elect- 
ed to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 
61st, 62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from 
Texas. | 
Stephens, William D., governor of Cali- 
fornia, messages to, re Mooney Case, 


8636, 


Stephenson, Isaac; lumberman, farmer, 
and banker; b. near Fredericton, York Co.. 
New Brunswick, June 18, 1829; moved to 
Wisconsin in 1845, and engaged in the lum- 
ber trade at Escanaba, Mich.; was a Rep- 
resentative from Wisconsin in the 48th, 
49th and 50th Congresses; elected to the 
United States Senate, 1907, to fill out the 
unexpired term of Hon. J. C. Spooner; re- 
elected March 4, 1909, for term ending 
March 3, 1915, from Wisconsin. 


Sterling, John A.; b. near Leroy, IIL, 
Feb. 1, 1857; admitted to the bar in De- 
,cember, 1884; elected to the 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d and 64th Congresses from 
Illinois. : 


Sternberg, George M., designated to 
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-Republican member of Congress, 


Stevenson 


attend Sanitary Conference at Rome. 
4898. 


Steuart, William M., commissioner to 
investigate affairs of New York cus- 
tom-house, 2006, 2014. 


Steuben, Baron von: 
Descendants of, at Yorktown Centen- 
nial, 4626. 
Statue of, replica of, presented to 
Germany, 7669. 


Stevens, Frederick Clement; b. Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 1, 1861; graduated from law 
school of the State University of Iowa, 
and admitted to the bar in 1884; elected to 
the legislature of Minnesota in 1888 and 
1890, and to the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 68d and 64th Con- 
gresses from Minnesota. 


Stevens, Isaac Ingalls; soldier; b. An- 
dover, Mass., March 25, 1818; graduated 
U. S. Military Academy, 1839; for his ser- 
vice in the Mexican War he was brevetted 
captain and major; appointed governor of 
Washington Territory, 1853, and had charge 
of the exploration of the northern route for 
the Pacific Railroad; did commendable 
work in civilizine the Indians of the North- 
west; delegate from Washington Territory 
to the 35th and 36th Congresses; at the 
outbreak of the Civil War he was made a 
brigadier-general and colonel of a New York 
regiment; killed in battle, while leading a 
Ate near. Chantilly, Va., on September 


Stevens, Isaac I.: 

Governor of Washington Territory— 
Mentioned, 3067. 

Proclamation of martial law by, re- 
ferred to, 2956. 

Major-general of volunteers, nomina- 
tion of, submitted, and reasons 
therefor, 3363. 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
2836, 2895, 2912, 2913, 2914. 


Stevens, John F., chief engineer, Pan- 
ama Canal: 
Appointment of, 7020. 
Mentioned, 7308, 7317, 7328, 7327, 
7328. 
Resignation of, 7100. 


Stevens, Thaddeus (1793-1868); states- 
man; b. in Caledonia Co., Vt.; after study- 
ing law he removed to Gettysburg, Pa., 
1816; entered the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania; Whig member of Congress, 1849- 
53; changed his political views and was 
l 1859-68, 
becoming one of the leaders of the radical 
wing of that party; consistent opponent of 
slavery and an adyocate of reconstruction ; 
manager of the impeachment proceedings of 
President Johnson in 1868. 


Stevenson, Adlai Ewing; politician and 
twenty-third Vice-President of United 
States; b. Christian Co., Ky., in 1835; re- 
moved to Bloomington, Ill., and was a 
member of Congress, 1875-77 and 1879-81; 
elected Vice-President with Cleveland 
1893-97, and was an unsuccessful candidate 
for re-election in 1900. 


Stevenson, Andrew; diplomat; b. Cul 


pepper Co., Va., 1784; admitted to the bar 
and became a representative im the legis- 


{ 


* 


Stevenson 


lature, 1804-20; member of the 18th to 23d 
Congresses from Dec. 1,- 1823, to June -2: 
1834, from Virginia; minister to Great 
Britain, 1836-41; died Albemarle Co.. Va. 
June 25, 1857. aa 


Stevenson, Andrew, minister to Great 
Britain: 
Correspondence tegarding— 
Imprisonment of E. S. Greely, 1575, 
1622, 
Northeastern boundary. 
Northeastern Boundary.) 
Nomination of, discussed, 1272, 


Stewart, Alexander T.¥ merchant; b. 
Oct. 12, 1803, in Lisburne, near Belfast, Ire- 
land; educated in Belfast and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, with the idea of entering 
the ministry, but the death of his father 
interfered with his plans and he went to 
New York in 1823; maintained himself as 
a tutor for some time, until by the death 
of his grandfather he inherited $3,000 or 
$4,000; with this capital he entered the 
drygoods business, and, in 1848, erected a 
marble building at Broadway and Chambers 
street in New York, which was for many. 
years celebrated as the finest drygoods 
store in the country; at the outbreak of 
the civil war he was a multimillionaire, and 
in 1862 completed a stone and iron store 
building at Broadway and Tenth street, 
for his expanding business; by making 
large purchases he gained control of the 
cotton market, and, securing the output of 
several large woolen mills in New York 
and New England, he manufactured uni- 
forms and clothing for the troops which 
were being hurried to the front; he be- 
came a warm personal friend of General 
Grant, and when the latter became Presi- 
dent he tendered the position of Secretary 
of the Treasury to Mr. Stewart, and after 
his unanimous confirmation by the Senate it 
was found to be contrary to law to appoint 
a government contractor to a federal posi. 
tion; Mr. Stewart made many investments 
in real estate and at the time of his death 
owned the Grand Union Hotel at Sara: 
toga Springs, and a large estate at Gar- 
den City, L. I., and was worth perhaps 
$40,000,000; died April 10, 1876, in New 
York. 


Stewart, Alexander T., nomination and 
confirmation of, as Secretary of 
Treasury, discussed, 3962. 

Withdrawal of message, 3963. 
Stewart, Charles: - 
Charges against, discussed, 847. 
Court-martial of, referred to, 889. 
Nomination of, discussed, 3063. 

Stewart, Charles T., indictment of, mem- 
orandum concerning, quoted, 7249 et 
seq. 
Stewart, Joseph, second assistant post- 
master general, letter of, 7852. 

Stewart, William A., imprisonment, 
conviction, and release of, at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, 2772. 


Stickney, Amos, report of, on protec- 
tion of levees, referred to, 4797. 

Stickney, William, member of Ponca 
Indian Commission, 4582. 


Stimson, Henry L., Secretary of War, 


(See 
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letter of, listing franchises granted 
in Porto Rico, 7836. 


Stivers, Charles B., joint resolution de- 
claring retirement of, from Army 
legal, ete., vetoed, 5526, 


Stockton, Robert Field; naval officer; 
b. Princeton, N. J.. Aug. 20, 1795; entered 
havy as midshipman Sept. 1, 1811, aboard 
the President; on duty with the Mediter- 
ranean squadron in the Algerine War; 
founded the colony of Aiberia in West 
Africa; promoted to commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific squadron, October, 1845; with 
Col. John C. Frémont captured Los Angeles, 
Cal., Aug. 13, 1846, and established civil 
government ; was elected Senator from New 
Jersey in 1851, and resigned in 1853; died 
at Princeton, N. J., Oct. 7, 1866. 


Stockton, Robert F.: 
Captain in Navy, nomination of, and 
reasons therefore, 1745. 
Construction of the Princeton under 
direction of, referred to, 2130. 


Stoddert, Benjamin, Secretary of the Navy 
under President John Adams, and for a 
short time acted as Secretary of War; b. 
in Charles County, Md., in 1751, a descend- 
ant of an old Scotch family. His grand- 
father settled in Maryland about 1675, and 
his father, Capt. James Stoddert, was an 
officer in the old French and Indian war, 
and was killed at the defeat of Gen. Brad- 
dock. Benjamin Stoddert was brought up 
as a merchant, but on the outbreak of the 
war of the revolution joined the army; was 
made captain of cavalry, and served active- 
ly and with distinction up to the time of 
the battle of Brandywine, when he held the 
rank of major. In that engagement he was 
severely wounded and was obliged to retire. 
He was secretary of the board of war, in 
which position ‘he .continued until the end 
of 1781. After the declaration of peace he 
settled in Georgetown, D. C., in business 
of general merchandizing, and was very 
successful. In May, 1798, he was appointed 
secretary of the navy by President Adams 
to succeed George Cabot, being the second 
to occupy that position, and the first to 
formate a naval force for the defence of 
the infant states. He continued in the naval 
department until March 4, 1801. After- 
ward for a time he was acting secretary of 
war.. At the close of Adams’ admihistra- 
tion he devoted himself to settling ‘his busi- 
ness affairs, which had been neglected, and 
he soon afterward retired to private life. 
He died in Bladensburg, Md., Dec. 18, 1813. 


Stone, Claudius U.; b. Menard Co., Il, 
May 11, 1879; educated in the public 
schools and later completed commercial and 
college courses; served as a corporal in 
Company K, Fourth Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, for 12 months during the Spanish- 
American War. Four months of this time 
he spent in Cuba; in 1902 he was chosen 
county superintendent of schools of Peoria 
County; in 1909 he was chosen president 
of the association of county superintendents 
of schools of the state; is state historian of 
the United Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans ; studied law, was admitted to the bar 
and formed a partnership with Judge L. O. 
Eagleton; married in 1902 to Miss Gene- 
vieve C. Francis; elected to the 62d, 63d 
and 64th Congresses from Illinois. 7 


Stone, William J.; b. May 7, 1848, in 
Madison County, Ky.; graduated from Mis- 
souri University, which later conferred. upon 


Interior 


Stone 


him the degree of LL. D.; admitted to the 
bar in 1869; prosecuting attorney of Ver- 
non County; Representative in the 49th, 
50th and 5list Congresses; governor of Mis- 
souri, 1893-1897; elected to the United 
States Senate from Missouri for the term 


beginning March, 4, 1903, and re-elected in 
1909 and 1914, for term ending March 3, 
1921. 


Stone, William, report of, on slaughter 
of American citizens in South Caro- 
lina, transmitted, 4329. 


Storer, George W., conduct of, referred 
to, 2528. 


Story, Justice Joseph, seats for cabinet 
officers in Congress urged by, 7812. 


Straus, Oscar 8.; diplomatist; b. Dec. 23, 
1850, in Otterberg, Rhenish Bavaria | 
brought to America by his parents in 1854 
and settled in Talbotton, Ga.; after three 
years the family moved to New York and 
established the importing house of L. Straus 
& Son; Oscar attended Columbia Grammar 
School two years and then entered Columbia 
College, graduating in 1871; began the 
practice of law in 1873; appointed Minis- 
ter to Turkey by President Cleveland in 
1887; reappointed by Presidents Harrison 
and McKinley; he was of great service to 
Christian missionary societies in securing 
for them privileges and immunities in Tur- 
key; gained high favor from the Sultan, 
who offered to decorate him with the high- 
est order of the empire, but was prevented 
by the law which orbids foreign represen- 
tatives accepting presents; he has been the 
recipient of honorary degrees by several 
colleges. 


Strauss, Frederick, on commission to in- 
vestigate interstate commerce legis- 
lation, 7552. 


Street, George F., correspondence re- 
garding northeastern boundary. (See 
Northeastern Boundary.) 


Stringham, Silas H., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3284. 


Stuart, Alexander H. H., Secretary of the 
under President Fillmore;, b. 
Staunton, Va., April 2, 1807; graduated 
from William and Mary College; studied 
law, and in 1828 began practice at Staun- 
ton; served in the state house of repre- 
sentatives 1836-1838; elected a represen- 
tative from Virginia to the 27th Congress 
as a Whig; Presidential elector on the Clay 
ticket in 1844 and the Taylor ticket in 
1848; Secretary of the Interior 1850-1853 ; 
member of the State Senate 1857-1861; 
delegate to the National Union convention 
in 1866; claimed to ‘have been elected a 
Representative from Virginia to the 9th 
Congress, but not admitted to his seat; 
died at Staunton, Va., Feb. 13, 1891. 


Stuart, Charles B., report of waterway, 
referred to, 3402. 

Stuart, George H., member of Indian 
commission, 3977. 


Suarez, José Maria Pino, Mexican Vice- 
President, resignation of, referred to, 
7894. 
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Sullivan, John T., director of Bank of 
United States, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1260. 


Sullivan, J. W., on wheat price com- 
mittee, 8348. 


Sulloway, Cyrus Adams; b. Grafton, N. 
H., June 8, 1839; studied law, admitted to 
the bar in 1863; member of the New 
Hampshire house of representatives in 1872- 
73 and from 1887 to 1893, inclusive ; elected 
to the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d and 64th Congresses from 
New Hampshire. 


Sumner, Charles (1811-1874);  states- 
man, b. Boston, Mass.; after a period of 
foreign travel, 1837-40, he became a strong 
opponent of slavery; at first a Whig, he 
became a Free-Soiler in 1848, and was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress; elect- 
ed United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts by Free-Soilers and Democrats, 1851; 
re-elected as a Republican in 1857, 1863 
and 1869; from 1856 to 1859 he was not 
in his seat in the Senate; was an ardent 
anti-slavery worker; chairman of foreign 
affairs, 1861, until his removal, 1871, for 
opposing Grant’s scheme for annexing Santo 
Domingo; supported the Civil Rights Bill; 
nt icree Be opposed Grant’s re-election in 


Sumner, Edwin V., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2727. 


Suplee, Edwin M., report of, on Navajo 
Indians, transmitted, 5782. 


Surratt, John H.: 
Discovery and arrest of, referred to, 
3657, 3659. 
Reward offered for arrest of, re- 
voked, 3551. 
Trial of, referred to, 3799. 


Surratt, Mary E., implicated in assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, pro- 
ceedings of trial of, and verdict of 
military commission, 3532, 3533, 
3534, 3540, 3545, 3546. 


Sutherland, George; b. March 25, 1862, 
in Buckinghamshire, England; studied law 
at the University of Michigan, being ad- 
mitted to practice in the supreme court of 
that State in March, 1883; State Senator 
in the first State legislature of Utah; elect- 
ed to the 57th Congress; declined renomina- 
tion to the 58th; elected to the United 
States Senate by the Utah Legislature for 
the term beginning March 4, 1905; re- 
acters in 1911, for term ending March 3, 


Swanson, Claude A.; b. Swansonville, 
Pittsylvania County, Va., March 31, 1862; 
attended public school until he attained 
the age of 16, then attended the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute for one session; mat- 
riculated at Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, Va., and remained there three ses- 
sions, ep with the degree of A. B. 
in 1885; studied law at the University of 
xitgints, graduating with the degree of 
B. L. in 1886; practiced law at Chatham, 
Va., until he was nominated and elected to 
the 53d Congress; re-elected to the 54th, 
55th, 56th, 57th, 58th and 59th Con. 
gresses ; was a candidate in the Democratic 
primary for governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia in 1905; was nominated and elected 


Swanson 


in November, 1905; resigned his seat in 
Congress and was inaugurated and served 
as governor of Virginia until Feb. 1, 1910; 
on Aug. 1, 1910, he was appointed by Gov. 
William Hodges Mann to fill the vacancy in 
the United States Senate occasioned by the 
death of Senator John Warwick Daniel for 
the remainder of his unexpired term, ending 
March 38, 1911; Ae ae te by Gov. Mann 
from March 4, 1911, until the meeting of 
the General Assembly of Virginia; elected 
to fill the unexpired term beginning March 
4, 1911, and ending March 4, 1917. 


Swartwout, Samuel, crimes charged 
against, 405. % 
Default of, referred to, 1709, 1723. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3277. 


Swinderen, Jonkheer R. de M. van, 
Dutch representative in drawing up 
treaty with United States, 6962. 


Switzer, Robert M.; b. March 6, 1863, 
near Gallipolis, Ohio, and his education con- 
sisted of instruction in the country dis- 
trict schools, a few terms at the Gallia 
Academy, and about five terms at Rio 
Grande College, all in his native county; 
has always lived in Gallia county, Ohio, at 
or near Gallipolis; was admitted ‘to the 
practice of law in the courts of Ohio in 
1892, and has been continuously engaged in 
the practice of law at Gallipolis, Ohio; 
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elected prosecuting attorney ; elected to the 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses from Ohio. 
Sylvester, Isaac A., appropriation for 


payment of claim of, recommended, 
4668. 


Symmes, John Cleves; jurist, soldier; b. 
Long Island, N. Y., July 21, 1742, removed 
to New Jersey, chairman of the Committee 
of Safety of Sussex Co., 1774; one of the 
committee which framed the first State Con- 
stitution ; distinguished himself in the revo- 
lutionary army and became colonel; in 1787 
headed an organization which purchased a 
tract of 1,000 acres of land along the Ohio 
and Miami rivers and founded the settle- 
ments of North Bend and Cincinnati; ap- 
pointed by Congress one of the three judges 
of the Northwest Territory in 1788; died 
Cincinnati, Feb. 26, 1814. 


Symmes, John C.: 
Lands lying within patent of, re- 
ferred to, 807. | 
Lands on Great Miami purchased by, 
referred to, 105. 
Trescot, William H.: 
Mentioned, 4561. 
Special envoy extraordinary to 
Peru, Chile, and Bolivia, referred 
to, 4694. : 


Symons, Colonel Thomas W., report of, 
transmitted, 6860. 


Taber 


Taber, L. J., on wheat price committee, 
8348. 


Taft, Alphonso; jurist, diplomatist ; Sec- 
retary of State and Attorney General under 
President Grant, Minister to Austria and 
Russia; b. Nov. 5, 1814, at Townsend, 
Vt.; educated in the country schools and 
when nineteen years old entered Yale Col- 
lege and graduated in 18538; taught school, 
tutored and studied law and in 18388, ad- 


mitted to the bar in New Haven, Conn. ; 
went to Cincinnati, where he built up a 
lucrative law practice; was an_  inficen- 


tial factor in making Cincinnati a great 
railroad center as well as energeti¢e in edu- 
cational and other public matters; in 1856 
was a member of the convention which 
nominated John C. Fremont for President, 
and later judge of the Supreme Court of 
Cincinnati; he was defeated for member of 
Congress and for Governor of Ohio; warmly 
supported Hayes for President; in March, 
1876 President Grant appointed him Secre- 
tary of War and three months later trans- 
ferred him to the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral, where he remained until the close of 
the administration; resumed law practice 
until in 1882 when Arthur appointed him 
Minister to Austria, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Russia in 1884; went to South 
America for his health, and on returning 
died May, 1891, in San Diego, Cal. 


Taft, Charles P., referred to, 7349 et 
seq., 7614. 

Taft, Lydia A., act granting pension 
to, vetoed, 6106. 

Taft, William H., biography of, 7367. 


Taney, Roger Brooke (1777-1864) ; jurist 
and cabinet officer; b. Calvert Co., Md.; 
began the practice of law 1799 and became 
a leading Federalist; attorney-general of 
Maryland 1827; changed his politics and 
supported Andrew Jackson, who made him 
attorney-general 1831-1833; as secretary of 
the treasury he removed the deposits from 
the United States Bank, which his prede- 
* cessor, William J. Duane, had refused to 
do;when Congress assembled it refused to 
sanction his appointment; his nomination 
as associate justice of the Supreme Court 
was not confirmed by the Senate; on the 
death of John Marshall, in 1836, Taney was 
appointed chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where, in 1857, 
he gave his famous decision in the Dred 
Scott case; he was for long the main bul- 
wark of slavery throughout the Union. 


Tappan, Samuel F., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3834. 


Tate, James H., consul at Buenos Ayres, 
nomination of, and reasons ‘therefor, 
2271. 

Taussig, Edward D., member of board 
of management of Government ex- 
hibit at World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 5833. 

. Taussig, F. W., on wheat price com- 
mittee, 8348. 

Tawney, James A., Representative, re- 
ferred to, 7244 et seq., 7404. 

Taylor, David, claim of, referred to, 
2678, 


Taylor, Edward Thomas; b. Metamora, 
Woodford Co., Ill, June 19, 1858; moved 
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Teller 


to Leadville Colo., and graduated from the 
law department of the University of Michi- 
gan in 1884, receiving the degree of LL. B.; 
1896 was elected state senator, and served 
twelve years in that capacity, and has the 
reputation of having been the author of 
more important laws and constitutional 
amendments than any person that ever sat 
in any legislature of any state ip the Union 
during the entire history of this Govern- 
ment—over forty general statutes and five 
separate constitutional amendments that 
were adopted by a general vote of the peo- 
ple; elected to the 61st, 62d, 63d, and 64th 
Congresses from Colorado at large. 


Taylor, George Washington; b. Jan. 16, 
1849, in Montgomery Co., Ala.; was ad- 
mitted to practice law at Mobile, Ala., 
November, 1871; entered the army as a Con- 
federate soldier at the age of fifteen years, 
in November, 1864, being then a student at 
the academy in Columbia, S. C., and served 
till the end of the war; elected to general 
assembly of Alabama in 1878, and served 
one term; elected to the 55th, 56th. 57th, 
58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, and 63d Con- 
gresses from Alabama. 


Taylor, John, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, nomination of, 326. 


Taylor, Margaret S., resolution of Con- 
gress on death of husband, transmit- 
ted to, 2598. 


Taylor, N. P., register in land office at 
St. Louis, conduct of, referred to, 
2010. 


Taylor, Nathaniel G., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 3827. 


Taylor, Robert Love; lawyer; b. July 31, 
1850, at Happy Valley, Carter Co., Tenn., 
at the place on the Wautauge River where 
the first fort was established by John Se- 
vier ; elected to the 46th Congress in 1878; 
elected governor of Tennessee 1886, and re- 
elected in 1888; elected governor for a 
third term in 1896; represented the dis- 
trict in Congress represented before him by 
his father, Nathaniel G. Taylor, and after 
him by ‘his brother, Alfred A. Taylor, the 
latter of whom he defeated for governor In 
1886; nominated for United States Senate 
in the Democratic primary election, May, 
1906, and elected in January, 1907. 


Taylor, Zachary, biography of, 2541. 


Tecumseh, death of. (See illustration 
opposite 825). 


Teller, Henry M.; lawyer; Secretary of 
the Interior under President Arthur; b. 
May 23, 1830, in Allegany Co., N. Y.; his 
father was a _ well-to-do farmer and 
gave him a good education; after leay: 
ing school he studied law, moved to Il- 
linois and practiced three years; in 
1861 he went to Colorado and settled in 
Central City, the chief mining town of the 
territory ; affiliated with the Republicans in 
politics, and when the State was admitted 
to the Union was elected to the United 
States Senate, where he served until 1882, 
when he was ie Secretary of the 
Interior by President Arthur; March 3, 
1885, he retired from the cabinet and im- 
mediately took his seat in the Senate to 
ae moe elected ee ohne Na- 
s ; he was aga 
1891; died Feb,’ 23, 1914, °° - 


Terrill 


Terrill, William R., brigadier-general in 
Army, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 3362. 


Terry, Alfred H., report of, on disaster 
to forces under Gen. Custer trans- 
mitted, 4327. 


Terry, David S., assault by, upon Jus- 
tice Field, discussed, 5477. 


Terry, Elias S., commissioner to adjudi- 
cate claim of David Taylor, 2678. 


Thacher, John M., report of, on Inter- 
national Patent Congress referred to, 
4215. 


Thackera, A. M., consul general in Ger- 
many, report of, on Friedmann tuber- 
culosis ‘‘cure,’’ 7839. 


Thayer, Sylvanus, brevet colonel in 
Army, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 1696. 


Thomas, Francis; b. Frederick County, 
Md., Feb. 3, 1799; graduated from St. 
John’s College, Annapolis; studied law, and 
began practice at Frankville; member of 
the state house of representatives 1822, 
1827, and 1829, the last year as speaker; 
elected a Representative from Maryland ta 
the 22d Congress as a Democrat; again 
elected to the 23d, 24th, 25th, and 26th 
Congresses; president of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal for two years; governor of 
Maryland 1841-44; a delegate in 1850 to 
the state constitutional convention; elected 
a Representative to the 37th Congress as a 
Union Republican; re-elected to the 38th, 
39th, and 40th Congresses; collector of in- 
ternal revenue 1870-1872; minister to Peru 
from 1872 to 1875; died Jan. 22, 1876, 
near Franklinville, Md. 


Thomas, Francis, agreement with Peru, 
signed by, 4212. 

Thomas, George H., statue of, to be un- 
veiled, 4509. 


Thomas, Lorenzo; soldier; Secretary of 
War ad interim; b. Oct. 26, 1804, in New 
Castle, Del.; his father and grandfather 
were respectively soldiers in the War of 
1812 and the Revolution; Lorenzo was 
raduated from the Military Academy at 

est Point in 1823, and served in the 
Florida war until 1837; assistant Adju- 
tant General in Washington till the break- 
ing out of the Mexican War, during which 
he was chief of staff to Gen. William O. 
Butler (1846-1848); brevetted lieutenant 
colonel for gallantry at Monterey; returned 
to the adjutant general’s office and when 
the Civil War broke out was chief of staff 
to Gen. Winfield Scott; brevetted_briga-: 
dier general 1861, and served as adjutant 
general et the Civil War; brevetted 
major general in 1865; Feb. 28, 1868, Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed him Secretary of 
War to succeed Edwin M. Stanton, re- 
moved; the impeachment of the President 
prevented this order from going into effect, 
and Thomas never entered upon the duties 
' of the office. He died March 2, 1875, in 
~ Washington. 


Thomas, Lorenzo, Secretary of War ad 
interim, directed to act as, 3819, 3861. 


Thomas, Philip Francis; Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Buchanan; b. 
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Thompson 


Talbot County, Md., 
ceived a liberal education; studied law, 
and began practice at Easton, Md.. in 
1831; member of the State constitutional 
convention in 1836; member of the State 
house of delegates 1838, 1843 and 1845; 
elected a Representative from Maryland to 
the 26th Congress: elected Governor of 
Maryland in 1847; appointed. Commis- 
sioner of Patents Feb. 16, 1860; Secretary 
of the Treasury, 1860-61; elected a United 
States Senator from Maryland, but was 
not admitted to his seat; elected a Repre- 
Sentative to the 44th Congress as a Demo- 
crat; died at Baltimore, Md.. Oct. 2, 1890. 


Thompson, Clark W., treaty with In- 
dians concluded by, 3411. 


Thompson, Elizabeth, Carpenter’s paint- 
ing of Lincoln arid Cabinet at read- 
ing of Emancipation Proclamation 
presented to Congress by, 4435. 


Thompson, Jacob; Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under President Buchanan; b. Caswell 
County, N. C., May 15, 1810; graduated 
from the University of North Carolina, and 
afterwards served as a tutor; studied law, 
and in 1835 began practice in Mississippi; 
elected a Representative from Mississippi 
to the 26th Congress as a Democrat on a 
general ticket ; re-elected to the 27th, 28th 
29th, 30th and 31st Congresses; declined 
a_ re-election; Secretary of the Interior, 
March 6, 1857, until he resigned, Jan. 8, 
1861; served in the Confederate army; 
governor of Mississippi 1862-1864; special 
agent of the Confederate Government in 
ee died at Memphis, Tenn., March 24, 


Sept. 12, 1810: re- 


Thompson, Jacob: 
Order exempting from arrest during 
journey to Washington, 3438. 
Reward offered for arrest of, 3505. 
Revoked, 3551. : 


Thompson, N. F., act granting water 
power privileges to, vetoed, 6778. 


Thompson, Richard W.; Secretary of the 
Navy under President Hayes; b. Culpeper 
County, Va., June 9, 1809; received a 
classical education; moved to Kentucky in 
1831; clerk in a store; moved to Lawrence 
County, Ind.; taught school; studied law, 
and in 1834 began practicing at Bedford, 
Ind.; member of the State ‘house of repre- 
sentatives 1834-35; State Senator 1836- 
37; elected a representative from Indiana 
to the 27th Congress as a Whig; Prest- 
dential elector in 1840 on the Harrison and 
Tyler ticket; elected to the 30th Congress 
as a Whig; declined a renomination; de- 
clined the Austrian mission; declined the 
recordership of the General Land Office of- 
fered him by President Fillmore; delegate 
to the national Republican convention of 
1869 at Chicago; Presidential elector on 
the Lincoln and Johnson ticket in 1864; 
delegate to the national Republican conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1868, and at Cincin- 
nati in 1876: Secretary of the Navy March 
12, 1877-1881, resigning to become chair- 
man of the American Committee of the 
Panama Canal Company; director of the 
ey tm Railroad Company; died Feb. 9, 
900. 


Thompson, Richard W., claim of, for al- 
leged services to Menominee Indians, 
2839. 


Thompson 


Thompson, Smith; lawyer, jurist; Secre- 
tary of the Navy under President Monroe; 
b. Jan. 17, 1768, in Stanford, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y.3 received a liberal education and was 
graduated at Frinceton in 1788; studied 
Jaw under Chancellor Kent in Poughkeepsie, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1792; be. 
an practice in Troy, but returned to 

oughkeepsie and in 1800 was elected to 
the State Legislature and the following year 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention ; 
associate justice of the State Supreme Court 
1802-1814; Chief Justice 1814-1818, when 
President Monroe appointed him Secretary 
of the Navy to succeed B. M. Crownin- 
shield; resigned in 1823 to become a Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
a position he held until his death Dec. 18, 
1843, in Poughkeepsie. 


Thompson, William O., appointed on 
Coal Commission, 8857. 


Thomson, Charles, informs Washington 
of his election as President, 34. 


Thorn, Doctor, mentioned, 7339. 


Thorn, Owen, claim of, against Great 
Britain referred to, 3964. 


Thornton, Sir Edward, umpire of com- 
mission to adjudicate differences be- 
tween Mexico and United States, 
4359. 


Thornton, James S., lieutenant-com- 
mander in Navy, advancement in 
grade of, recommended, 3458. 


Thornton, John R.; b. Iberville Parish, 
La., Aug. 25, 1846; resided in Rapides 
Parish, La., since 1853; left Louisiana 
State University in 1863 and volunteered 
in Confederate States Army, in which he 
served as private until close of Civil War; 
followed agriculture for an occupation until 
1877, when he was licensed by the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana to practice law, and has 
followed that profession ever since; served 
as judge of Rapides Parish, La., from 1878 
to 1880; member of the last state consti- 
tutional convention of Louisiana in 1898; 
member of the board of supervisors, Louisi- 
ana State University; one of the three 
Louisiana commissioners to conference on 
uniform laws for the United States, and 
vice-president of that body; member of the 
American Bar Association and ,one of the 
local council of that body in Louisiana ; 
pppeinted Aug. 27,, 1910, by the governor 
of Leuisiana as United States Senator in 
place of Hon. S. D. McHnery, deceased, and 
pata 7, 1910, for term ending March 
> ' 


Thornton, William, commissioner of 
Washington City, 304. 
Thrasher, John S.: 
Imprisonment of, at Havana, 2676. 
Trial and sentence of, referred to, 
2677. 
Thrasher, Louis ©., death of, mentioned, 
8062. 
Thurston, Lorin A.: 4 
Hawaiian minister to United States, 
recall of, discussed, 6065. 
Member of commission concluding 
treaty for annexation of Hawaiian 
Islands, 5783. 
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Representative of provisional govern- 
ment of Hawaiian Islands, referred 
to, 5906. 


Tilden, Samuel Jones (1814-1886) ; law- 
yer and statesman; b. New Lebanon, N. Y.; 
after his admission to the bar, in 1841, he 
entered politics as a Democrat; elected to 
the assembly of New York, 1845; member 
of the constitutional convention, 1846; pro- 
fessed Free-Soiler views, 1848; defeated as 
the Democratic candidate for attorney-gen- 
eral, 1855; chairman of the Democratic 
state committee, 1866; opposed the “Tweed 
Ring”; Democratic governor of New York, 
1875-76 ; foremost in the reform of canal 
management; ran as Democratic candidate 
for the presidency against Hayes, 1876, and 
received a plurality of 25,224 over Hayes, 
who was declared elected by the Electoral 
Commission. 


Tillinghast, Joseph L., correspondence 
regarding Dorr’s Rebellion, 2158. 


Tillman, Benjamin Ryan; b. Edgefield 
Co., 8. C., Aug. 11, 1847; received an aca- 
demic education; quit school in 1864 to 
join the Confederate army; began the agi- 
tation in 1886 for industrial and technical 
education, which culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the Clemson Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, at Calhoun’s old home, 
Fort Hill; the demand for educational re- 
form broadened into a demand for other 
changes in state affairs, and he was put 
forward by the farmers as a candidate for 
governor in 1890, and was elected; re- 
elected in 1892; elected Senator in 1895 
from South Carolina ; re-elected in 1901 and 
in 1907 and 1913 for term ending March 
3, 1919. 
Tilson, John Quillin; b. Clearbranch, 
Tenn., April 5, 1866; graduated from the 
Yale Law School in 1893; served in the 
Spanish-American War as lieutenant of 
volunteers; in 1904 he was elected a rep- 
resentative in the Connecticut general as- 
sembly; was re-elected in 1906, and was 
speaker of the Connecticut house of repre- 
sentatives during the session of 1907; elect- 
ed to the 61st, 62d, and 64th Congresses 
from Connecticut. 
Tipton, John; b. Sevier County, Tenn., 
Aug. 14, 1786; moved to Indiana, where he 
bought a small farm, paying for it by 
splitting rails; served with the ‘Yellow 
Jackets” in the Tippecanoe campaign; 
sheriff of Harrison County, Ind., in 1815; 
Served in the state house of representatives 
in 1821; elected a United States Senator 
from Indiana, vice James Noble, deceased ; 
again elected for a full term and served 
from Jan. 3, 1832, until he died, April 5, 
1839, at Logansport, Ind. 
Tipton, John, treaty with Indians con- 
cluded by, 931, 964. 


Tittman, Otto H., superintendent of 
Coast Survey, opinion of, concerning 
Controller Bay, Alaska, 7602. 


Tobal, General, of Colombia, referred 
to, 6753 et seq., 6769, 6837 et seq. 


Tobey, E. S., member of Indian com- 
mission, 3977. 


Tod, David, minister to Rio de Janeiro, 
mentioned, 2562. 


Togo, Admiral Count, visit of, 7667. 


Tokugawa 


Tokugawa, Prince, visit of, 7498. 


Tompkins, C. H., member of court to 
try assassins of President Lincoln, 
ete., 3534. 


Tompkins, Daniel D. (1774-1825); 
statesman and sixth Vice-President of the 
United States; b. Scarsdale, N. Y.; began 
the practice of law, 1797; associate justice 
of the New York Supreme Court, 1804-1807 ; 
governor of New York, 1807-17; prorogued 
the legislature for ten months to prevent 
the establishment of the Bank of North 
America in New York City; was an ardent 
supporter of the War of 1812; greatly fur- 
thered the abolition of slavery in his state, 
1817; twice elected Vice-President of the 
United States, 1817-25. 


Tompkins, Daniel D., governor of New 


York, accounts of, referred to, 789, 
802, 809. 


Torres, Colonel, of Colombia, referred 
to, 6838. : 


Totten, Joseph G., correspondence re- 
garding water supply for Washington 
and Georgetown, 2698: = 

Toucey, Isaac; Attorney-General under 

President Polk, and Secretary of the Treas- 

ury under Buchanan; b. Newtown, Conn., 

Nov. 5, 1796; received a classical educa- 


tion; studied law, and in 1818 began prac-’ 


tice at Hartford; State Attorney » for 
Hartford County 1822-1825; elected a 
Representative from Connecticut to the 


24th and 25th Congresses as a Democrat; 
defeated as the Democratic candidate for 
re-election; again attorney for Hartford 
County 1842-1844; defeated as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor of Connecti- 
cut in 1845, and again in 1846; elected to 
the Legislature; again defeated for gov- 
ernor in 1847; Attorney-General 1848-49; 
State Senator in 1850, and a member of 
the house of representatives in 1852; 
elected a United States Senator from Con- 
necticut as a Democrat, serving from May 
44° 1852, to March ©3, 1857; ~ Secfe- 
tary of the Navy under President Buchanan 
gl aa died at Hartford, Conn., July 


Tousig, Simon, claim of, to protection 
of United States, 2761. 


Tower, Charlemagne, lawyer, coal oper- 
ator and ironmaster, bibliophile; b. Paris, 
Oneida County, N. Y., April 18, 1809; 
seducated at Chenango, Clinton and Utica 
academies; and graduated Harvard, 1830, 
where he was a classmate and intimate 
friend of Charles Sumner; studied law 
under Hermanus Bleecker of Albany; re- 
moved to Pennsylvania in 1848, and for 
twenty years was engaged in litigation 
over titles to coal lands; perfected title to 
the lands now owned by the Philadelphia 
and Reading railway; at the outbreak of 
the civil war he raised a company of 
volunteers, which he equipped and led to 
the front; became owner of large tracts of 
coal lands in Pennsylvania, and organized 
the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co.; 
actively interested in building the Northern 
Pacific railroad; the crownin achieve- 
ment of his life was the deve i aaa) of 
the valuable iron mines of the Vermilion 
Range in Minnesota; between 1875 and 
‘1885 he acquired title to vast deposits of 
iron ore ninety miles northeast of Duluth, 
Minn., and seventy miles north of Lake 
Superior; though past seventy years of 
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age he capitalized the undertaking himself 
and organized the Minnesota Iron Com- 
any and the Duluth and: Iron Range 
ailroad pormpanys also built a 70-mile 
railroad from Lake Vermilion to Two Har- 
bors, on Lake Superior; the first shipment 
of 68,000 tons of ore was made to Cleve- 
land in 1884; soon the town of Tower 
sprang up on Lake Vermilion; in 1892, 
600,000 tons of ore was shipped from the 
range; -this proved to be one of the most 
valuable developments in the United States ; 
these large mining and railroad properties 
were later absorbed by a large syndicate of 
which Mr. Tower was the head. He de- 
voted much time to the collection of rare 
and yaluable books, especially Americana, 
and formed the most complete collection 
of the colonial laws of America, which 
at his death, in Waterville, N. Y., July 24, 
389, was bequeathed to the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society. His son, Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., served as Ambassador to Ger- 
many in 1902, 


Tower, Charlemagne, ambassador to Ger- 
many, message from, 6762. : 


Towner, Horace M.; b. Belvidere, Iil., 
Oct. 23, 1855; educated at the public and 
high schools of Belvidere, Chicago Univer- 
sity, and Union College of Law; married 
to Harriet Elizabeth Cole in 1887; admitted 
to the bar in 1877, and practiced law in 
Corning until 1890; elected judge of the 
third judicial district of Iowa in 1890, and 
served until Jan. 1, 1911; for ten years 
lecturer on constitutional law in the State 
University of Iowa, from which he received 
the degree of LL. B.; served as president 
of the Iowa State Bar Association; elected 
B the 62d, 63d, and 64th Congresses from 
owa. 


Townsend, Charles Elroy; b. Concord, 
Jackson Co., Mich, Aug. 15, 1856; ad- 
mitted to the Jackson bar to practice law 
in 1895; elected to the 58th, 59th, 60th, 
and 61st Congresses from Michigan; nomi- 
nated for United States Senator at the pri- 
maries in 1910 and elected by the legisla- 
ture in 1911 for the term which will expire 
March 3, 1917. 


Townsend, EH. D., Asst. Adj.-Gen., signed 
order for release of Clement C. Clay, 
Jr., April 17, 1866. 


Towson, Nathan, appointment of, to ar- 
tillery discussed, 681. 
Rejection of, discussed, 695, 702. 


Tracy, Benjamin Franklin; Secretary of 
the Navy under President Benjamin Har- 
rison; b. Owego, N. Y., April 26, 1830. 
His father, Benjamin, a man of marked in- 
tegrity and enterprise, was a pioneer in the 
settlement of the southern tier of counties 
in the State of New York. Young Tracy 
began his education at the common school 
in Owego and entered Owego Academy 
where he studied for several years, acquir- 
ing an excellent English education. He 
then entered the law office of N. W. Davis, 
being admitted to the bar in May, 1851. 
November, 1853, as a candidate upon the 
Whig ticket, he was elected by a surpris- 
ingly large majority district attorney for 
Tioga county, at that time a democratic 
stronghold. He was re-elected in 1856. 
During the civil war he recruited two regl- 
ments, and as colonel took part in the bat- 
tle of Spottsylvania, and later commanded 
the prison camp at Elmira, N. Y. In 1866, 
as United States District Attorney, he gave 
especial attention to the prevention of 
frauds by whiskey distillers, and drew up 


Tracy 


a law which resulted in increasing the rev- 

enue of distilled spirits from $13,000,000 to 

$50,000,000 in one year. 

Tracy, Benjamin F., Secretary of Navy, 
mentioned, 5759. 

Trautmann, Ralph, immigration service 
investigated by, 6788. 

Trenholm, George A., pardon applied for 
by, order regarding, 3550. 


Trescot, “William Henry; diplomat; b. 
Charleston, S. C., Nov. 10, 1822; graduated 
Charleston College, 1840, and admitted to 
the bar in 1843; appointed secretary of 
legation at London, 1852, and in 1860 was 
made assistant secretary of state; commls- 
sioner to revise the treaty. with China in 
1880, and to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with Mexico in 1882; died Pendleton, 8. C., 
May 4, 1898. : 
Trevino, Jacinto B., General, of Mexico, 
orders to, to oppose advance of 
American troops, 8140. 


Tribble, Samuel J.; b. in Franklin Co., 
Ga.; received college and legal education at 
the University of Georgia; located in Ath- 
ens, Ga., engaged in the practice of law; 
elected to the 62d, 63d, and 64th Con- 
gresses from Georgia. 


Trimble, Alexandria, demand of Mexico 
for extradition of, 4791. 


Tripp, Bartlett, United States represent- 
ative on Samoan Commission, report 
of, quoted, 7838. 


Trist, Nicholas P.; lawyer, diplomatist ;/ 
b. Charlottesville, Va., June 2, 1800; en- 
tered United States Military Academy at 
West Point, where, at the age of nineteen, 
he became acting assistant professo~ of 
French ; left before graduation and toox up 
the study of law under Thomas Jefferson, 
whose granddaughter he subsequently mar- 
ried; in 1828 appointed first clerk in the 
Treasury Department, and the following 
year private seer eart. to President Andrew 
Jackson; consul a avana 1834-36; assist- 
ant Secretary of State in 1845; three years 
later sent as peace commissioner to Mexico, 
and on Feb. 2, 1848, signed the treaty of 
Guadaloupe Hidalgo (q, v.) ; continued the 
practice of law.until 1870, when President 
Grant appointed him postmaster at Alex- 
andria, Va., where he died Feb. 11, 1874. 


TrISt Nee: | 
Commissioner to Mexico— 
Conduct of, discussed, 2423, 2424. 
,Dispatches from, referred to, 2426, 
2427. 
Recall of, discussed, 2423, 2424. 
Terms of authority given to draw 
money from Treasury referred 
to, 2426. 
Treaty with Mexico concluded.by, 
discussed and recommendations 
regarding, 2423, 2424. 
Consul at Havana— 
Correspondence regarding 
trade referred to, 1909. 
‘.Malpractices of, referred to, 1845. + 


slave 
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Tyner 


Troup, Robert, treat} with Indians con- 
cluded by, 940. 


Truman, Benjamin C., report of, on con- 
dition of Southern people referred to, 
3584. : : 

Tsai-Hsun, Prince, visit of, 7498. 

Tsai-tao, Prince, visit of, 7498. 

Tuck, Somerville P., report of, regard- 
ing French spoliation claims referred 
to, 4956, 4982, 5199. 

Tucker, Beverly, reward oitered for ar- 

rest of, 3505. 
Revoked, 3551. 


Tucker, Thomas, appointed on commit- 

tee to meet President Washington, 37. 

Tudor, William: 

Correspondence of, while consul to 
Peru and chargé d’affaires to Brazil 
referred to, 1500, 1587. 

Mentioned, 996. 


Turner, George, on Anglo-American ar- 
bitration tribunal, 6793. 

Turreau, Gen., letter of, concerning ar- 
rival of Cuban exiles in United 
States, referred to, 456. 


Turtle, Thomas, member of Board on 
Geographic Names, 5647. 

Tuttle, William E., Jr.; b. Horseheads, 
N. Y., Dec. 10, 1870; was graduated from 
Elmira Free Academy in 1887, and was a 
student at Cornell University two years; 
engaged in the lumber business; was elect- 
ed to the 62d, 63d, and 64th Congresses 
from New Jersey. 


Twiggs, David E., swords formerly 
property of, placed at disposal of Con- 
gress, 3346. 


Tyler, John, biography of, 1888. _ 


Tyner, James N.; Postmaster-General un- 
der President Grant; b. Brookville, Ind., 
Jan. 17, 1826; received an academic edu- 
cation, graduating in 1844; spent ten years 
in business; studied law, and began its 
practice at Peru, Ind.; secretary of the 
State Senate for four successive sessions, 
commencing in 1857; Presidential elector 
in 1860; special agent of the Post-Office 
Department 1861-1866; elected a Represen-, 
tative from Indiana as a-Republican to the 
41st Congress at a special election (occa- 
sioned by the election of D. D. Pratt to the 
United States Senate), and re-elected to the 
42d and 48d Congresses; appointed by 
President Grant governor of Colorado, but 
declined; accepted the position of Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, serving from 
Feb. 26, 1875, to July 12, 1876, and Post- 
master-General, serving from July 12, 
1876, to March 3, 1877; appointed by Presi- 
dent Hayes First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, serving from March 16, 1877, to his 
resignation in October, 1881; assistant at- 
torney-general for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment 1889-1893, and from May, 1897, to 
1903; delegate to the International Postal 
Congresses at. Paris in 1878, and at Wash- 
ington in 1897. aed 


¢ 
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Uchida, Viscount, Japanese Foreign 
Minister: 
Messages to and from, on armistice of 
World War, 8625. 
Shantung peninsula award, attitude 
of, on, 8774. 


‘Uhl, Edwin F., Acting Secretary of 
State, 6018. 


' 

Underwceod, Oscar W.; b. Louisville, 
Jefferson Co., Ky., May 6, 1862; was edu- 
cated at Rugby School, Louisville, Ky., and 
the University of Virginia; moved to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and began practice of law; 
elected to the 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, and 63d Congresses 
trom Alabama, and in 1914 elected to rep- 
resent the state in the United States 
Senate. 


Underwood, Oscar W., letter of Presi- 
dent Wilson to, commending work of 
Congress, 8000. 

Upshur, Abel Parker (1790-1844) ; 
statesman and cabinet officer; b. in North- 
ampton Co., Va.; secretary of the navy 
under Tyler 1841-43; secretary of state to 
succeed Webster, 1843; representative of 
the extreme States-Rights and pro-slavery 
- school of Southern politics. 

Upshur, Abel P., death of, announced 
and honors to be paid memory of, 
2132, 2186. 


Usher, John Palmer, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under President Lincoln and Johnson ; 
b. Brookfield, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1816. His 
descent is traced from Hezekiah Usher, 


B-22 
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Utter 


who settled in Cambridge, Mass., about 
1639, and purchased in England the press 
and type for printing Eliot’s Bible. His 
great-great-grandfather was John Usher, 
lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire un- 
der Gov. Andros. Mr. Usher was admitted . 
to the supreme court of the state of New 
York, and as solicitor in the court of chan- 
cery in the same state Jan. 18, 1839. In 
1840 he removed to Terre Haute, Ind., and 
was admitted to practice in the supreme 
court of the United States in 1859. In the 
meantime ‘he served in the state legislature, 
and was for a short time attorney-general 
of the state under Gov. Morton. He was 
appointed first assistant secretary of the 
interior by President Lincoln March 20, 
1862, and on the resignation of Caleb B. 
Smith, succeeded him as secretary Jan. 8, 
1863, resigning his post May 15, 1865, one 
month after the inauguration of President 
Johnson. He then returned to the practice 
of his profession, and became, subsequently, 
consulting attorney for the eastern division 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. He 


‘died in Philadelphia April 13, 1889. 


Usher, John P., treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3394. 


Utter, George H.; b. Plainfield, N. J., 
July 24, 1854; printer by trade and pub- 
lisher of Westerly Sun; fitted for college at 
Alfred (N. Y.) Academy and Westerly High 
School; graduated from Amherst College 
in 1877; aide on staff of Gov. Bourn (1883- 
1885) ; member of .Rhode Island House of 
Representatives (1885-89), the last year 
being speaker ; member of the Rhode Island 
Senate (1889-1891); Secretary of State 
(1891-1894) ; lieutenant-governor in 1904 
and governor in 1905 and 1906; elected to 
the 62d Congress from Rhode Island. Died 
in Providence, R. I., Nov. 3, 1912. 


Vaca 


Vaca, Antonio, private land claim of, 
4694. ] 
Vail, Theodore N., on wheat price com- 

mittee, 8348, 


Vallandigham, Clement Laird 
1871) ; Democratic politician; b. New 
bon, Ohio; member of Congress, 1858-63; 
leader of the ‘‘Copperheads” of the North 
during the Civil War; arrested by United 
States under Burnside and banished to the 
Confederate lines, 1863, going thence to 
Canada; unsuccessful candidate for gover- 
nor of Ohio, 18638; prominent at the na- 
tional Democratic convention of 1863, and 
took a large part in the nomination of 
McClellan; in the Grant-Greeley contest of 


(1820- 


Lis- 


1872 he proposed a union of all of the 
forces opposed to Grant. 
Van Bokkelene, Mr., imprisonment 


and release of, by Haitien authori- 
ties, discussed, 4918. 

Claim arising out of, 5369, 5545. 
Van Buren, Martin, biography of, 1528. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius; financier; b. 
Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., May 
27, 1794; started business in 1811 by trans- 
porting government employees between New 
York City and Staten Island; in 1815 be- 
came part owner of a schooner and in 1815 
captain of a canal boat running between 
New York and Philadelphia; later estab- 
lished steamboat lines on Long _ Island 
Sound and the Hudson River; and in 1851 
established a route to San Francisco, via 
Nicaragua; in 1855 established a line of 
steamers between New York and Havre; 
sold all his steamboat interests in 1859, 
and bought stocks of New York railroads ; 
elected president of New York Central Rail- 
road in 1869; interested in Western Union 
Telegraph and other valuable stocks esti- 
mated to be worth $60,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 ; died New York City, Jan. 4, 1877. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius: 

Appropriation to, for carrying ocean 
mails between Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, recommended, 3184. ; 

Ocean Steamer Vanderbilt, presented 

to United States by, recommen- 
dations regarding, 3288. 
Referred to, 3585. 


Vanderbilt, William H., deed of trust 
and correspondence of, respecting 
swords of Gen. Grant offered to Gov- 
ernment, 4858) 4862. 

Vandershie, Daniel, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3274. 

Van Dervoort, W. H., member War 
Labor Board, 8485. 

Van de Venter, Christopher, corre- 


spondence with Gen. Jackson, re- 
ferred to, 618. 


Van Rensselaer, Rensselaer, command- 
er-in-chief of unlawful expedition in 
New York, 1616. 


Van Rensselaer, Stephen, 
forces under, near 
cussed, 501. 


Van Valkenburg, Robert B.; soldier; b. 
Steuben County, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1821; re- 


attack of 
Niagara, dis- 
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Vissering . 


ceived a liberal education; studied law, and 
began practicing at Bath, N. Y.; member 
of the state house of representatives 1852, 
1857, and 1858; organized seventeen regi- 
ments for the civil war; elected a Repre- 
sentative from New “York to the 87th and 
88th Congresses as a Republican; took the 
field as colonel of the One hundred and 
seventh Regiment’ of New York Volunteers, 
and was its commander at the battle of 


Antietam; minister to Japan 1866-1869 ; 
died at Suwanee Springs, Fla., Aug. 2, 
1888. 
Van Valkenburg, Robert B.: 
Mentioned, 3793. 
Minister to Japan, correspondence 


regarding cooly trade, referred to, 


3837. 

Vaughan, Charles R., correspondence 
regarding northeastern boundary. 
(See Northeastern Boundary.) 

Venizelos, Eleutherios, Premier of 
Greece, mentioned, 8841. 

Vernon,———, correspondent of Seattle 


‘“Post-Intelligencer’’, statement of, 
regarding land elimination in Alaska, 
discussed, 7612. 


Victor Emanuel IT, king of Italy, mes- 
sages to and from, on armistice of 
World War, 8623. 


Victoria, Queen of Great Britain, regret 
of United States at death of, 6679. 


Vilas, William F.; Postmaster-General un- 
der President Cleveland; b. Chelsea, Orange 
County, Vt., July 9, 1840; moved with his 
father’s family to Wisconsin, and settled 
at Madison, June 4, 1851; graduated from 
the State University in 1858; from the law 
department of the University of Albany, 
N. Y., in 1860; admitted to the bar by the 
supreme court of New York and by the su- 
preme court of Wisconsin in the same year, 
and began the practice of law at Madison, 
July 9, 1860; captain of Company A, 
Twenty-third Regiment Wisconsin Infantry 
Volunteers, and afterwards major and lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment; professor of 
law of the law department of the State uni- 
versity ; regent of the university 1880-1885 ; 
one of three revisers appointed by the su- 
preme court of Wisconsin in 1875 who pre- 
pared the existing revised body of the 
statute law adopted in 1878; member of 
assembly in the Wisconsin legislature in 
1885; delegate to the Democratic national 
conventions of 1876, 1880, 1884, and per- 
manent chairman of the latter; Postmaster- 
General from March 7, 1885, to January 
16, 1888, and Secretary of the Interior to 
March 6, 1889; elected Jan. 28, 1891, 
United States Senator as a Democrat for 
the term of 1891-1897; edited several Wis- 
consin Supreme Court Reports; resumed the 
practice of law. 


Villa, Pancho, Mexican bandit, depre- 
dations of, discussed, 8133 et seq. 
Vinos, Pedro, Mexican bandit, men- 

tioned, 8135, 8138. 

Viollier, Lewis W., consular clerk, re- 
moval of, from office and reasons 
therefor, 4067. 

Vissering, Doctor G., urged as monetary 
adviser of China, 7666. 


‘ 


Volstead 1306  —-Biographic Index * | Vorhees- 
Volstead, Andrew J. : be Goodhue Co., ence with Secretary of State, —Te- 


Minn., in 1860; mayor of Granite Falls, ferred to, 1094. 


and for fourteen years county attorney of y oe . 
Reisw “Medicine “County. clertcd to the . “Steuben, presentation, of replica 


58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 624, 63d, and 64th of, to Germany, 7669. 
_» Congresses from Minnesota. Vorhees, D. W., on Senate committee 
Von Scholten, ee ae min- urging seats for cabinet in Congress, 


ister to United States; correspond- 7813. 


pebecrt et x. 
aR! Bay 


Wade 


Wade, James F., member of military 
commission to Cuba, 6322. 


Wadsworth, James S., military gover- 

nor of District of Columbia, 3311. 

Executive clerks to be organized un- 
der direction of, 3323. 


Wadsworth, Jeremiah, commissioner to 
treat with Indians, 190, 249. 


Wagner, Peter, director of Bank of 
United States, nomination of, and 
reasons therefor, 1260. 


Wagner, Reinhardt, arrest of, at Lodz, 
Russia, 4789, 4793. 


Wainwright, Jonathan M., thanks of 
Congress to, recommended, 3277. 


Wainwright, Richard, thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 

Wainright, Richard, Naval Academy in- 
vestigated by, 7116. 

Waishkey, John, Jr., mentioned, 4665. 


Waite, Morrison Remick; jurist; b. 
Lyme, Conn. Noy. 29, 1816; graduated 
Yale, A. B. 1837, A. M. 1840; admitted to 
the bar and removed to Toledo, Ohio, 1850; 
counsel for the United States before the 
arbitration board at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1872-73; appointed by President Grant 
chief justice U. Supreme Court, 1874; 
received honorary degrees from many col- 
epee: died Washington, D. C., March 23, 


Waite, Morrison R., Chief Justice, 
death of announced, and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5349. 


‘Walker, John G., chairman of Nicara- 
gua Canal Commission, 6326. —~ 


Walker, John H., on labor mediation 
board, 8359. 


Walker, Robert J.; Secretary of the Treas- 


ury_ under President Polk; b. Northumber- 
land, Pa., July 23, 1801; graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania. in 1819; 
studied law, and began practice at Pitts- 
burg in 1821; moved to Mississippi in 1826 
and located at Madisonville; appointed a 
United States Senator from Mississippi as 
a Democrat, and _ elected, serving from 
Feb. 22, 18386, to March 5, 1845, when he 
resigned ; Secretary of the Treasury 1845- 
1849; appointed governor of Kansas in 
1857, but soon resigned; financial agent to 
~ Burope in 1863; died at Washington, D. 
C., Nov. 11, 1869. 


Walker, Robert J.: ‘ 
Correspondence with President re- 


garding contribution to be levied 


upon Mexico, 2378. 
Governor of Kansas, 3003. 
Walker, Thomas U., architect for ex- 
tension of Capitol, 2680. 

Walker, William, arrest of, in Nicara- 
gua and complaints arising there- 
from, discussed, 2997. 

Referred to, 3001, 3017. 

Wallace, Hugh ©., Ambassador to 


France, note of inquiry addressed to 
9831. 7 quiry ) 
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Wanamaker 


Wallace, John F., referred to, 7150. 


Wallace, Lewis, member of court to try 
assassins of President Lincoln, etce., 
35384. 

Waller, John L., arrest and imprison- 
ment of, by military authorities of 
France, discussed, 6060, 6098. 

Walsh, Frank P., member War Labor 
Board, 8485. 

Walsh, R. M., special agent to Santo 
Domingo, - correspondence of, re- 
ferred to, 2696. 

Walter, Squire, act granting pension 
to, vetoed, 5419: 

Walworth, Reuben H., nomination of, 
as associate justice of Supreme 
Court, withdrawn, 2181. 


Wanamaker, John; merchant and’ Post- 
master-General under President Benjamin 
Harrison; b. Philadelphia, July 11, 18387. 
His grandfather was John Wanamak- 
er, a farmer of -Hunterdon County, 
Y. J., a descendant of the Palatines 
left Germany during the _ re- 
ligious persecutions which raged from 
1730 to 1740, and about 1815 removed to 
Dayton, Ohio, and shortly afterward to 
Kosciusko County, Ind., where he died. He 
left three sons, all of whom returned East 
and settled in Philadelphia County, Pa. 
John Wanamaker, the subject of this sketch, 
was the oldest of their seven children. He 
attended the Philadelphia publie schools 
until 14 years of age, when he entered a re- 
tail store on Market street as an errand 
boy at a salary of $1.50 per week. After 
he had served as stock boy, entry clerk and 
salesman in the largest clothing house in 
the city, he was chosen, in 1857, the first 
paid secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which office he resigned in 
April, 1861, to engage in the clothing busi- 
ness with his brother-in-law on a joint cap- 
ital of $3,500. The amount of the first 
day’s sales at their store was $24.67, and 
the business for the year $24,125. His part- 
ner’s health failing, most of the details of 


the business devolved upon Mr. Wana- 
maker. In May, 1869, Mr. Wanamaker 
established the house of ‘John Wanamaker 
& Co.” on Chestnut street. In 1875 
he bought the _ Pennsylvania railroad 
freight depot, Thirteenth and Market 
streets, and when Dwight L. Moody 
visited Philadelphia in November: of 
that year, fitted it up as a_ tabernacle, 


where from ten to twenty thousand persons 
daily listened to the great evangelist. In 
1876 the depot was remodelled and opened 
as a bazaar for the sale of men’s and boy’s 
clothing, hats, shoes, ete. March 12, 1877, 
the establishment was reopened as a dry 
goods mart, to which have since been added 
millinery, upholstery, carpets, furniture, 
books, toys and almost every kind of goods 


’ that go to make up the stock of a general 


store, now the largest in the world. When 
asked for some part of his biography to be 
read to young men, ‘the replied, “Thinking, 
trying, toiling and trusting is all of my 
biography.” mn receiving the first month’s 
pay in his position as postmaster-general, 
e remarked to a friend: “This is the first 
salary I have earned for over twenty-five 
ears; I do not know what I shall do with 
t.”’ While he was postmaster-general Mr. 
Wanamaker provided quicker transmission 
of the mails by pushing the railway com- 
panies to new achievements in rapid trans- 
portation; he established sea post-oflices, 


Wanamaker 


whereby foreign mail is distributed and 
made up aboard ship, and is ready for 
immediate transmission to inland cities on 
arrival at port; he improved the immediate 
delivery system, and urged the establish- 
ment of the postal telegraph service and 
parcel post. 


Warburton, Stanton; b. Sullivan Co., 
Pa., April 13, 1865; graduated from the 
high school at Cherokee, Iowa, in 1884, and 
from Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
1888; moved to Tacoma, Wash., where he 
finished reading law and was admitted to 
the bar; elected to the Washington State 
Senate in 1896, and re-elected in 1900; 


elected to the 62d and 64th Congresses from 
Washington. 


Ward, Frederick T., death of, while in 
military service of China, 3353. 


Ward, John Elliot; diplomat; b. Sun- 
bury, Ga., Oct. 2, 1814; admitted to the 
bar in 1835; solicitor-general of Georgia, 
1836-38 ; member of legislature, 1839, 1845, 
and 1853; appointed minister to China, 
1858, and resigned in 1861 because of his 
secession views. 


Ward, John E., minister to China: 
Appointment of, 3089. : 
Refusal of, to submit to humiliating 

ceremonies in approaching sover- 
eign, 3090. 


Ward, Samuel, special agent to Mexico, 
mentioned, 2770. 


Warner, Amos G., District of Columbia 
Charities Superintendent, 7361. 


‘Warner, William; b. Lafayette Co., 
Wis., June 11, 1840; enlisted in 1862 in 
the Civil War, and was promoted to major; 
located in Kansas City, Mo., in 1865 and 
engaged in the practice of law; elected to 
Congress in 1884, and re-elected in 1886; 
elected commander-in-chief of the Grand 
, Army of the Republic in 1888; appointed 
United States district attorney for the west- 
ern district of Missouri in 1870, 1882, 1898, 
and in 1902; recipient of degree of LL. D. 
from the University of Michigan; elected 
to the United States Senate from Missouri, 
March 18, 1905. 


Warner, William, 
Commission, 5480. 


Warren, Francis Emory; »b. Hinsdale, 
Mass., June 20, 1844; served as private 
and noncommissioned officer in Civil War; 
received the Congressional medal of honor 
for gallantry on battlefield at the siege of 
Port Hudson; president of the senate of 
Wyoming legislature in 1873-74, and mem- 
ber of the senate in 1884-85; mayor of 
the city of Cheyenne, and served three terms 
_as treasurer of Wyoming; appointed gov- 
ernor of Wyoming by President Arthur in 
1885, and removed by President Cleveland 
in 1886; again appointed governor of Wy- 
oming by President Harrison in 1889, and 
served until the Territory was admitted as 
a state, when he was elected the first gov- 
ernor; elected to the United States Senate, 
Nov. 18, 1890; re-elected in 1895, 1901, 
ace’ and 1913 for term ending March 3, 


member of Sioux 


Warren, John, arrest and trial of, in 
Great Britain, 3827. 
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Washington 


Convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment, 3834, 


Referred to, 3897. 
Released, 3902. 


Warrington, Lewis; naval officer; b. 
Williamsburg, Va., Nov. 38, 1782; entered 
navy as midshipman, 1800; attached to 
Chesapeake; served in the Mediterranean, 
1803-1806; earned a gold medal and the 
thanks of Congress for his gallant achieve- 
ments in War of 1812; died Washington, 
D.C. Oct-12; 1851. 

Warrington, Lewis: 


British ship captured by vessel in 
command of, 534, 


Energy displayed by, in suppressing 
piracies, 876. 


Warrior, The, illegal detention of, 2051. 


Warwick, Walter W., on Economy and 
Efficiency Commission, 7835. 
Washburn, Charles A., minister to Par- 


aguay, controversy with President of 
Paraguay, discussed, 3883. 


Washburne, Elihu Benjamin (1816- 
1887) ; politician; b. Livermore, Me.; ad- 
mitted to the bar, 1840; settled in Galena, 
Tll.; member of Congress, 1853-69; chair- 
man of the committee of commerce, 1855- 
65 ; called the “Watch Dog of the Treasury” 
on account of his rigid economy in handling 
public funds; secretary of state under 
Grant, 1869 ; resigned on account of. ill- 
health; minister to France, where he re- 
mained during the siege of Paris. 


Washburne, Elihu B.: 
Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 5165. 
Minister to France, metric conven- 
tion signed by, 4312. 


Washington, Bushrod, commissioner to 


treat with Indians, nominations of, 
250. 


Washington, George, biography of, 33. 


Washington, John, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 2571. 


Washington, Martha; the wife of the first 
President of the United States was b. 
Martha Dandridge, Kent County, Va., May, 
1732. Descended from a highly respected 
Welsh clergyman her youth had every ad- 
vantage of good birth, high social position 
and intercourse with refined society, and 
she was carefully trained in all the accom- 
plishments common to young ladies of the 
period. She had an agreeable personality, a 
refined face and winning manners. In her 
seventeenth year she was married to Daniel 
Parke Custis. It was a love match and the 
young couple went to live at a plantation 
known as the White House, on the Pamun- 
key River, in Kent County. Three children 
were born of this union, and in a few years 
the eldest son and his’ father died, leaving 
Mrs. Custis and the two other’ children well 
provided for. Besides large landed estates 
her fortune included £45,000 in money. 
She was still young and beautiful, and had 
many admirers. After three years of 
widowhood she was married to George 
Washington in the White House amid scenes 
of old-time Virginia hospitality amid a 
joyous assemblage of relatives and friends. 
Soon after the wedding the Washingtons 


Washington 


went to live at Mount Vernon. During the 
Revolution Mrs. Washington spent the win- 
ters with her husband in his headquarters 
and the summers at Mount Vernon. Martha 
Custis, her daughter, died at the age of 
seventeen and John Custis, her son, died at 
the age of sixteen just after the close of 
the Revolutionary war, through which he 
served. f the years‘in which she figured 
as the social head of the nation it is need- 
less to speak. The elegant simplicity and 
the austere stateliness of the public en- 
tertainments of early official social life are 
familiar to all and the Washingtons led 
for eight years. Martha Custis Washing- 
ton died in 1801, two years after her hus- 
band, and was buried beside him in the 
family vault at Mount Vernon. 
Washington, Martha, resolution of Con- 
gress on death of husband, trans- 
mitted to, 290. 


Reply of, 291. 


Washington, Samuel T., resolution of 
Congress thanking, for sword of 
Washington and staff of Franklin, 
2126. 


Waters, H. J., on wheat price committee, 
8348. 


Watkins, John Thomas; b. Minden, La., 
Jan. 15, 1854; studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, 1878; elected to the 59th, 
60th, 61st, 62d, 63d, and 64th Congresses 
from Louisiana. 


Wayne, Anthony, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 181. 


Weakley, Robert, commissioner to treat 
with Indians, nomination of, 620. 


Weaver, James B.; soldier and _ politi- 
cian; b. Dayton, Ohio, 1833; attained the 
rank of brigadier-general in the Civil War ; 
sat in Congress from Iowa, 1879-81; nom- 
inee of the Greenback-Labor, party for presi- 
dent, 1880, and of the People’s party in 
1892; from 1885 until 1889 he sat as a 
Greenback-Labor and Democratic member of 
Congress from Iowa. 


Weaver, William A., court-martial of, 
853. 


Webb, Edwin Yates; b. Shelby, N. C., 
May 238, 1872; graduated Wake Forest Col- 
lege, 1893; studied law at University of 
North Carolina and at University of Vir- 
ginia; began practice of law, 1894; elected 
state senator in 1900; elected to the 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 638d, and 64th Con- 
gresses from North Carolina. 

Webb, Edwin Y., Representative, re- 

ferred to, 8120. 


Webb, U. S., Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia, alien land bill drafted by, 
7876. 


Webber, Charles, arrest and imprison- 
ment of, in Mexico, 4678, 4692. 


Webster, Daniel (1782-1852); lawyer, 
statesman, and orator; b. Salisbury or 
Franklin, N. H.; prior to his removal to 
Boston in 1816, he was member of Con- 
gress, 1813-17; made a national reputation 
as a lawyer by winning the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case, 1818; member of Congress, 1823- 
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Welles 


27; United States senator, 1827-41; his 
famous reply to Hayne was made in 1830; 
opposed Calhoun, 1833; and Jackson on the 
Bank question; in 1836 he received the 14 
electoral votes of Massachusetts for presi- 
dent; while Secretary of State, 1841-43, 
he negotiated the Ashburton treaty; from 
1845 to 1850 he was United States senator 
for Massachusetts; opposed the Mexican 
War and the annexation of Texas; sup- 
ported Clay in his compromise, 1850; Sec- 
retary of State again, 1850-52; and sought 
without success the Whig nomination for 
president in 1852; his famous orations in- 
clude: the Plymouth anniversary, 1820; 
laying of the cornerstone of Bunker Hill 
monument, 1825; on the death of Jefferson 
and of Adams, 1826; on the dedication of 
Bunker Hill, 1843, and at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the addition to the 
Capitol in 1851. 


Webster, Daniel: 

Correspondence regarding Dorr’s Re 
bellion, 2153. 

Illustration of, replying to Senator 
Hayne, 1171. 

‘Member of notification committee to 
wait on President-elect J. Q. Ad- 
ams, 858. 

Mentioned, 2281. 

Secretary of State, 1876, 2646. 

Death of, announced and referred 
to, 2698, 2699. 

Instructions issued to, to treat with 
Lord Ashburton, 2081. 


Webster, Joseph D., report and map of 
survey of Gulf coast by, transmitted, 
2601, 2610. 


Webster, William, sequestration of 
lands of, in New Zealand and claim 
of, against Great Britain, 4327, 5661. 


Weed, Thurlow (1797-1882); journalist 
and politician ; b. Greene Co., N. Y.; entered 
polities as an active member of the Anti- 
Masonic party; opposed the Albany Re 
gency; became a Whig and Republican 
leader, intimately associated with William 
H. Seward; was largely influential in secur 
ing the nomination of Harrison, Clay, Tay- 
lor, Scott, and Frémont for the presidency ; 
in the latter part of his career he was not 
in full sympathy with his party; favored 
the election of Johnson and his reconstruc- 
tion policy, but supported Grant in 1868; 
from 1867 to 1878 he edited the Commer- 
cial Advertiser in New York. F 


Weil, Benjamin, claim of, against Mex- 
ico, 4697, 4760, 4982, 4987, 5193. 


Weizmann, Chaim, president Zionist or- 
ganization, referred to, 8575. 


Welles, Gideon; lawyer, editor, states- 
man; b. Glastonbury, Conn., July 1, 1802; 
educated Norwich (Vt.) University and 
studied law; became editor and proprietor 
of the Hartford Times, 1826-86, and con- 
tinued to contribute articles up to 1854 ; 
member state legislature, 1827-35: appoint- 
ed chief of a bureau in the navy depart- 
ment, 1846; actively supported Lincoln’s 
candidacy for the presidency and became 
Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and 
continued under Johnson: through his en- 
ormy the eereneth and piicleney of the ad- 
_ Were grea iner ° 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 11,1878. ie Ga aoe 


Welles 


Welles, Gideon, Secretary of Navy: 

Correspondence regarding vacation 
of office of Secretary of War by 
Gen. Grant, 3804. 

Directed to consider applications of 
loyal persons to remove with Union 
lines, 3360, 

Letter of, regarding rank of Marine 
Corps, 3236. 

Letter of Seward to, on interference 
with mails quoted, 8168. 

Wells, Mr., referred to, 7134. 


Welsh, William, member of Indian com- 
mission, 3977. 

Wentworth, Joshua, district supervisor, 
nomination of, 91; 

Wescott, Hampton, lieutenant in Navy, 
nomination of, and reasons, 1126. ~ 

West, James H., imprisonment of, in 
Cuba, 2765. 

West, Lionel Sackville. 
Lord.) 


West, Nathaniel T., ensign in Navy, 
nomination of and reasons therefor, 
3357. 


Westinghouse, H. H., referred to, 7161. 


Wetherby, Indian chief, picture of, op- 
posite 1107. 


Wetmore, C. W., referred to, 7159 et 
seq. 


Wetmore, George Peabody; b. during a 
visit of ‘his parents abroad, at London, 
England, Aug. 2, 1846; graduated from 
Yale College in 1867, receiving the degree 
of A. B. and that of A. M. in 1871; studied 
law at Columbia Law School, and was 
graduated in 1869, receiving the degree of 
LL. B.; was admitted to the bar of Rhode 
Island and of New York in 1869; governor 
of Rhode Island, 1885-1887; elected to the 
United States Senate from Rhode Island, 
June 13, 1894; re-elected in 1900, and again 
for the term ending March 38, 1913. 


Wetmore, Prosper M., naval agent, ac- 
counts of, referred to, 2682. 


Weyler, Valeriano, reconcentration pol- 
icy of, in Cuba, discussed, 6256, 
6288, 6284, 6308. 

Referred to, 6285. 


(See Sackville, 


Wharton, William F., Acting Secretary » 


of State, 5581. 

Agreement between United States 
and Great Britain for modus vi- 
vendi regarding Bering Sea fisher- 
ies signed by, 5581. 


Wheaton, Henry: 
Referred to, 2205, 
Treaty concluded by, with— 
Denmark, 1044, 
Zollverein, 2169. 


Wheeler, Harry A., on second class mail 
commission, 7733. 
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White 
Wheeler, Joseph; soldier; of Wheeler, 
Ala.; b. Augusta, Ga.; Sept. 10, 1836; 


graduated from West Point in 1859; lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, and served in New Mex- 
ico; resigned in 1861; lieutenant of artil- 
lery in the Confederate army; successively 
promoted to the command of a regiment, 
brigade, division, and army corps, and in 
1862 assigned to the command of the army 
corps of cavalry of the Western Army, 
continuing in that position till the war 
closed; by joint resolution of the Confed- 
erate Congress received the thanks of that 
body for successful military operations, and 
for the defense of the city of Aiken re- 
ceived the thanks of the State of South Car- 
olina; May 11, 1864, became the senior cay- 
alry general of the Confederate armies; ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy Louisiana 
State Seminary in 1866, which he declined ; 
lawyer and planter; appointed major- 
general of volunteers by President Mc- 
Kinley May 4, 1898, and assigned ‘to com- 
mand of Cavalry Division, U. 8. Army; on 
June 24, with 900 men, fought and de- 
feated Lieutenant-General Linares at Las 
Guasimas, the enemy having over 2,000 
regular Spanish troops; at the battle of 
San Juan, July 1 and 2, senior officer in 
immediate command on the field, and senior 
member of commission which negotiated 
the surrender of Santiago and 23,000 
Spanish soldiers; assigned to command of 
United States forces at Montauk, Long 
Island, Aug. 18, and on Oct. 5 assigned 
to the command of the Fourth Army. 
Corps; Aug. 31, 1899, in command of First 
Brigade, Second Division, Eighth Corps, in 
the Philippines; engaged with enemy at 
Santa Rita Sept. 9 and also on Sept. 16, 
also in capture of Porac, Sept. 28, and in 
the various engagements with the enemy 
at Angeles, Oct. 10 to 17, inclusive; in 
the advance upon and capture of Bamban, 
Nov. 11, and the minor expeditions to 
Camiling, Nov. 23, and expedition to Sulipa 
and San Ignacio; elected as a Democrat 
to the 47th, 49th, 50th, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 
and 55th Congresses, and re-elected to the - 
56th Congress; failed to qualify to fill ‘his 
place ; retired in 1900 as a brigadier-general 
of the Regular Army. 


Wheeler, Joseph, operations of cavalry 
division under, around Santiago, 
Cuba, discussed, 6395. 


Wheeler, William Almon (1819-1887) ; 
statesman and nineteenth Vice-President ; 
b. Malome, N. Y.; began the practice of law, 
district attorney of Franklin Co., 
N. Y., 1846-49; Whig representative to the 
state assembly, 1848-59; state senator, 
1858-59; ‘Republican member of Congress, 
1861-63 and 1869-77; by the ‘“‘Wheeler Com- 
promise” in 1874 he adjusted the difficulty 
with Louisiana; Republican candidate for 
Vice-President with Hayes, 1876, and de- 
clared elected, 1877; served from 1877-1881. 
Wheelock, John E., arrest and imprison- 


ment of, in Venezuela, 4789, 4803. 
Whipple, John, correspondence regard- 
ing Dorr’s Rebellion, 2140, 2141. 


Whitacre, John J.; b. Dec. 28, 1860; 
elected to the 62d Congress from 
Ohio, Nov. 8, 1910. 

Whitby, Henry, British officer, procla- 
mation for arrest of, for murder of 
American citizen, 390. 

White, Alexander, commissioner of 
Washington City, 302. 


White 


White, Alexander; statesman; b. Frank- 
lin, Tenn., Oct. 16, 1816; moved to Ala- 
Lama; received an academic education; 
served in the Seminole War in 1836; stud- 
ied law and practiced; elected a represent- 
ative from Alabama to the 32d Congress as 
a Union Whig, defeating Samuel F. Rice, 
State Rights Democrat; member of State 
Constitutional Convention in 1865; member 
General Assembly in 1872; elected Repre- 
sentative-at-large to the 43d Congress; de- 
feated for re-election; appointed an asso- 
ciate justice of the United States Court 
for the territory of Utah in 1875. 


White, Edward D., Justice of Supreme 
Court, mentioned, 7043. 
Death of, proclaimed, 8966. 


White, George; b. Elmira, N. Y., Aug. 
21, 1872; attended the common schools of 
Titusville, Pa., and graduated from the 
High School in 1891, and in that year en- 
tered Princeton University, graduating in 
the class of 1895 with the degree of B. A.; 
entered the oil business; mined in the 
Klondike, 1898-1901; elected to the legisla- 
ture and represented Washington Co., Ohio, 
from 1905 to 1908; elected to the 62d, 63d, 
and 64th Congresses from Ohio. 


White, Joseph L., counsel of ship canal 
company, 2676. 


White, Joseph M., employment of, to 
compile land laws in Florida, 994. 
White, William, imprisonment of, in 

Buenos Ayres, 632. 


Whitely, Simeon, treaty with Indians 
concluded by, 3393. 


Whiting, Joseph B., member of Chip- 
pewa Commission, 5500. 


Whitney, William Collins (1841-1904) ; 
financier and politician; b. Conway, Mass. ; 
‘in 1871, he took an active part against the 
“Tweed Ring’ in New York; was corpora- 
tion counsel of New York City, 1875-82; 
Secretary of the Navy, 1885-89; a strong 
supporter of Cleveland, whose presidential 
campaign he managed in 1892; it was his 
masterly management that secured both 
nomination and election of Cleveland under 
peculiarly adverse conditions; his great 
work as financier was the consolidation of 
the traction lines in New York City. 


Whittlesey, Elisha, commissioner to ad- 
judicate claims of David Taylor, 2678. 


Wickersham, George Woodward; At- 
torney-General under President Taft; b. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 19, 1858; graduated 
law department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1880; admitted to the Philadel- 
' phia bar and practiced there until 1882, 
when ‘he removed to New York City. 


Wickersham, James; lawyer; b. Aug. 24, 
1857; appointed United States district 
_judge of Alaska, 1900, and resigned to take 
effect Jan. 1, 1908; elected delegate to the 
61st, 62d, and 63d Congresses from Alaska. 


Wickliffe, Charles A.; Postmaster-General 
under President Tyler; b. Bardstown, Ky., 
June 8, 1788; received a liberal education ; 
studied law and began practice at Bards- 
town; state representative 1812-13 and 
1822-23 ; elected a representative from Ken- 
tucky to the 18th Congress as a Clay Dem- 
ocrat; re-elected to the 19th, 20th, 2ist and 
22d Congresses; elected to the State house 
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Williams 


of representatives in 1834, and speaker ; 
lieutenant-governor of Kentucky in 1836; 
became governor at the death of Gov. 
Clark in 1839; Postmaster-General 1841- 
1845; sent on a secret mission by Presi- 
dent Polk to the Republic of Texas in 1845; 
elected a Representative from Kentucky to 
the 87th Congress as a Union Whig; dele- 
gate to the national Democratie convention 
at Chicago in 1864; died in Howard 
County, Md., Oct. 31, 1869. 


Wilcox, Orlando B., negotiations for 
and corresponden¢ge regarding resto- 
ration of peace, 3463. 

Wilder, W. C., member of commission 
concluding treaty of annexation of 
Hawaiian Islands, 5783. 


Wilkes, Charles; naval 
York, April 3, 1798; joined the navy as 
midshipman Jan. 1, 1818; conducted an 
expedition to explore the southern Pacific 
Ocean, 1838-42; in 1861, while cruising in 
the San Jacinto, he intercepted the British 
steamer Trent and took from her two con- 
federate commissioners who were on their 
way to England,: and placed them under 
the custody of Federal authorities at Fort 
Warren; between 1862 and 1866 he was 
employed chiefly in blockade duty on the 
South Atlantie coast; made rear-admiral, 
1866, and soon after retired; died Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 8, 1877. 

Wilkes, Charles: 

Commander of exploring expedition, 
report of, on Oregon Territory re- 
ferred to, 2013. 

Removal of Mason and Slidell from 
British vessel. (See Mason and 
Slidell.) 


Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, expen- 
ditures of publication of, referred to, 
3068. 


Wilkinson, James; soldier; b. Maryland, 
1757, and joined the Revolutionary Army, 
1778; appointed secretary of the board of 
war, of which Gen. Gates was president; 
settled in Kentucky after the war, and 
engaged in expeditions against the Indians; 
governor of Louisiana Territory, 1805-06; 
appointed major-general in 1813 and made 
unsuccessful efforts to occupy Canada; on 
the reorganization of the army in 1815 he 
was discharged and migrated to Mexico, 
where he died Dec, 28, 1825. . 
Wilkinson, James: 

Aaron Burr’s insurrection, troops 
sent to suppress, commanded by, 
401. ‘ 

Conduct and commercial transactions 

of, inv stigated, 423. 
No intimation found of corrupt re- 
ceipt of money by, 427. 

Expeditions against Wabash Indians 
commanded by, 104, 

Mentioned, 405. 


Wilkinson, James, District Attorney, 
letter of, discussed, 7334. 

William I, Emperor of Germany, death 
of, referred to, 5367. 


Williams, Eli, commissioner for Cum- 
berland road, 406. 


officers b. New 


Williams 


Williams, George, founder of Y. M. C. 


A., referred to, 7997. . 


Williams, George H.; b. New Lebanon, 
N. Y., March 23, 1823; received a liberal 
education; studied law; moved to lowg, 
where he began the practice of his pro- 
fession ; judge of the first judicial district 
of Iowa 1847-1852; Presidential elector in 
1852; chief justice of the Terrifory of Ore- 
gon in 1853 and again in 1857, resigning; 
Member of the constitutional convention of 
Oregon in 1858; elected a United States 
Senator from Oregon as a Union Republi: 
can 1865-1871; Attorney-Genefal of the 
United States 1872-1875; nominated by 
President Grant Chief Justice of the Su: 
preme Court of the United States, but the 
name was withdrawn. 


Williams, George H., member ‘of com- 
mission to settle questions with Great 
Britain, 4075. 


Williams, John Sharp, quoted, 7152. 


Williams, John Sharp; b. July 30, 1854, 
at Memphis, Tenn.; received a fair edu- 
eation at private schools, the Kentucky 
Military kestitute, near Frankfort, Ky., the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn, 
the University of Virginia, and the Uni: 
versity of Heidelberg, in Baden, Germany ; 
subsequently studied law under Profs, 
Minor and Southall at the University of 
Virginia; in December, 1878, moved to 
Yazoo City, Miss., where¢he engaged in 
the practice of his profession and the varied 
pursuits of a cotton planter; delegate to 
the Chicago convention which nominated 
Cleveland and Stevenson; served as tem- 
porary chairman of the Democratic national 
convention in 1904; was elected to the 
53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, and 59th 
Congresses, and re-elected to the 6Uth Con- 
gress, receiving all the votes cast. He 
had no opposition either for renomination 
or election; was the candidate of his party 
for the office of Speaker in the 58th, 59th, 
and 60th Congresses. On Aug. 1, 1907, Mr. 
Williams was chosen at a primary elec- 
tion to be the candidate of the Democratic 
party for the United States Senate from 
Mississippi, and on Jan. 23, 1908, elected 
by the legislature to succeed Hon. H. D. 
Money. His ter will expire March 3, 
19LT. = 
Williams, Jonathan; b. Boston, Mass., 
May 26, 1750; attended the common 
schools; engaged in mercantile pursuits; 
studied law and practiced; located at 
Philadelphia; judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas; entered the Army in Feb., 1801, 
as major of engineers, and resigned June 

20, 1803, as lieutenant-colonel of engineers ; 

colonel of engineers 1808-12, when he re- 

signed; elected a Representative from 

Pennsylvania to the Fourteenth Congress 

but died at Philadelphia, before taking his 

seat, May 16, 1815. 

Williams, Jonathan, death of Gen. 
Washington announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, were signed by, 
as aide-de-camp. 

Williams, Robert, bureau of military 
information under supervision of, 
discussed, 5879. 

Williams, S. W., decree of, prohibiting 
steamers sailing under American flag 


from using channel on Yangtse River 
discussed, 3896, 3902. 
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Williamson, John N., Representative, 
charges against, referred to, 7241, 
7200. 

Willis, Albert S.; b. Shelby County, Ky., 

Jan. 22, 1843; received his early educa- 

tion in common schools and graduated 

from the Louisville Male High School in 

1860; taught school for four years; stud- 

ied law and graduated from the Louis- 

Ville Law School in 1866; elected attorney 

for Jefferson County in 1874; elected a 

ltepresentative from Kentucky to the 45th, 

46th, 47th, 48th, and 49th Congresses as 

a Democrat; appointed minister to Hono- 

lulu by President Cleveland, and died there 

Jan. 6, 1897. 


Willis, Albert S., minister to Hawaiian 
Islands. (See Hawaiian Islands, min- 
ister to.) 


Willis, Jesse H., collector of customs, 
nomination of, 992. 


Wilmot, David (1814-1868): politician 
and jurist; b. Bethany, Pa.; admitted to 
bar, 1834; member of Congress from Penn- 
Sylvania, 1844-51; promoted the famous 
“Wilmot Proviso’ (1846); joined the Re- 
publican party and supported Fremont in 
1856 ; United: States senator, 1861-63 ; judge 
of the United States Court of Claims, 1863. 


Wilson, Alfred M., member of Cherokee 
Commission, 5481. 


Wilson, E. T., director, Panama Rail- 
road Company, 7841. 


Wilson, H. B. (administrator), act for 
relief of, vetoed, 5236. 


Wilson, Henry; b. Farmington, N. H., 
Feb. 16, 1812; his parents’ name was Col- 
bath, and his name was Jeremiah Jones 
Colbath until he was seventeen years of age, 
when he had it changed by the legislature 
to Henry Wilson; received an academic 
education; learned the shoemaker’s trade; 
member of the Massachusetts State House 
of Representatives 1841-42; member of the 
State Senate 1844, 1845, 1846, 1850, 1851, 
and 1852, and president of the senate two 
years; delegate to the national Whig con- 
vention at Philadelphia in 1848 and with- 
drew; delegate to the Free Soil national 
convention at Pittsburg in 1851, and its 
president; defeated in 1852 as the Free 
Soil candidate for Congress; delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention 1853; de- 
feated as the Free Soil candidate for Gov- 
ernor; elected a United States Senator 
from Massachusetts by a coalition of Free 
Soilers, Americans and Democrats, and 
three times re-elected, serving from 1855 
until he resigned in 1873; in 1861 he 
raised, and commanded, for a _ time, the 
22d Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers; 
elected Vice-President of the United States 
in 1872; died in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 22, 1875; author of sev- 
eral publications relating to slavery. 


Wilson, Henry, Vice-President, death of, 
announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, 4285. 


Wilson, Henry Lane, Ambassador to 
Mexico, reports of, on Mexican situ- 
ation discussed, 7658 et seq. 

Wilson, James, of Traer, Tama Co., Iowa,. 


Secretary of Agriculture in President Taft’s 
Cabinet; b. Ayrshire, Scotland, Aug. 16, 
1835 ; in 1852 he came to the United States, 


Wilson 


located in Tama Co., Iowa, where he en- 
gaged in farming; served in state legisla- 
ture, and elected to Congress in 1872, and 
served in the 438d, 44th, and 48th Con- 
gresses; in the interim between the 44th 
and 48th Congresses, member of Railway 
Commission; 1870 to 1874, regent of State 
University ; director of the agricultural ex- 
periment station and professor of agricul- 
ture at the Iowa Agricultural College at 
Ames, 1890-1896; appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture by President McKinley in 1897 
and 1901; by President Roosevelt in 1905; 
and by President Taft in 1909. 


Wilson, John M., Porto Rican vxpedi- 
tion re-enforced by division of, 6318. 


Wilson, William Bauchop, Secretary of 
Labor under President Wilson; b. Blantyre, 
Scotland, April 2, 1862; came to this coun- 
try with his parents in 1870 and settled at 
Arnot, Tioga County, Pa. In March, 1871, 
he began working in the coal mines; in No- 
vember, 1873, became half member of the 
Mine Workers’ Union; has taken an active 
part in trade union affairs from early man- 
hood; international secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America from 
1900 to 1908, having been elected each year 
without opposition; is engaged in farming 
at Blossburg; is married and has nine chil- 
dren; elected to the 60th, 61st and 62d 
Congresses from the fifteenth Congressional 
district of Pennsylvania; chairman Com- 
mittee on Labor, House of Representatives, 
62d Congress. Took office as Secretary of 
Labor March 5, 1913. 


Wilson, William B., Secretary of Labor, 
on labor mediation board, 8359. 


Wilson, William Lyne (1843-1900) ; 
statesman and cabinet officer; b. Jeffer- 
son Co., Va.; served in the Confederate 
Army during the Civil War; president of 
the University of Virginia, 1882-1883 ; Dem- 
ocratic member of Congress from West 
Virginia, 1883-95; while chairman of the 
Ways and Means. committee he brought 
about the repeal of the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Bill, 1893; and framed the tariff bill 
known by his name, 1894; postmaster-gen- 
eral under Cleveland, 1895-1897 ; president 
of Washington and Lee University, 1897. 
Wilson, William Warfield; b. March 2, 
1868, at Ohio, Bureau Co., Ill.; admitted 
to the bar in 1893; elected to the 58th, 
59th, 60th, 61st, 62d and 64th Congresses 
from Illinois. 
Wilson, Woodrow, biography of, 7867. 
Windom, William (1827-1891); states- 
man and cabinet officer; b. Waterford, 
Ohio; member of Congress from Minnesota, 
1859-69; United States senator, 1870-81; 
Secretary of the Treasury (1881 in Gar. 
field’s cabinet, and 1889-1891 in Harrison’s 
cabinet) ; a decided advocate of reciprocity 
and of the gold standard. 
Windom, William, Secretary of Treas- 
ury, death of, announced and hon- 
ors to be paid memory of, 5599. 
Referred to, 5568. 


Wines, E. ©., commissioner to Interna- 
tional Congress on Prevention of 
Crimes, report of, referred to, 4115. 

Wines, Frederick H., assistant Census 
Director, quoted, 7177. 

Winslow, Ezra D., refusal of Great Brit- 
‘ain to surrender other fugitives and, 
4325, 4369. 
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Witherspoon 


Winslow, John A., thanks of Congress 
to, recommended, 3457. 

Winthrop, Robert C., correspondence 
respecting presentation to United 
States of desk upon which Declara- 
tion of Independence was written, 
4540. 


Wirt, William; lawyer, author, orator; 
Attorney General under Presidents Monroe 
and John Quincy Adams; b. Noy. 8,1772, in 
Bladensburg, Md.; his parents, Swiss-Ger- 
man, died while he was a child and he was 
reared by an uncle and educated at George- 
town, D. C., and at the private school of 
the Rev. James Hunt in Montgomery Co., 
Md.; admitted to the bar in 1792, and be- 
gan practice in Culpeper Courthouse, Va., 
and wrote on topics of the time; upon the 
death of his wife in 1799, went to Rich. 
mond and was made Clerk of the House of 
Delegates, and in 1802 Chancellor of the 
Eastern District; in 1808 published ‘Let. 
ters of a British Spy,’’ which ran to ten 
editions; in 1807 President Jefferson ap- 
pointed him counsel for the Government in 
the trial of Aaron Burr for treason, and 
one of his speeches in that memorable trial 
has ever since been regarded as a classic 
example of American oratory; appointed 
by President Madison District Attorney for 
Virginia in 1816, and by President Monroe 
to be Attorney General in 1817 and con- 
tinued through the administration of John 
Quincy Adams; Judge Story regarded him 
as “among the ablest and most eloquent 
of the bar of the Supreme Court’’: he was 
counsel for the defense in the celebrate 
Dartmouth College case (q. v.), in which 
he was opposed by Daniel Webster ; among 
his addresses was one on the death of Jef- 
ferson and Adams, and one at Rutgers Cole 
lege, which was reproduced in England, 
France and Germany; candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Anti-Masonic ticket in 1832, 
and received a popular vote of 33,108, 
and the electoral vote of Vermont; died 
Feb. 18, 1834, in Washington. 


Wise, Henry Augustus; naval officer; b 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 12, 1819; entered 
the navy as midshipman, 1834: served in 
the Seminole War and on the Pacific coast 
during the Mexican War; flag lieutenant of 
Mediterranean squadron, 1852-54; conveyed 
the Japanese ambassadors home in frigate 
Niagara, 1861; promoted to captain and 
chief of naval ordnance bureau with rank of 
commander in December, 1866; died at Na- 
ples, Italy, April 2, 1869. 


Wise, Henry A., minister to— 
Brazil— ; 
Correspondence of, referred to 
2426, 2428, 2538, 
Dispatches from, regarding slave 
trade, 2215. ; 
France, nomination of, and reasons 
therefor, 2086, 


Witherspoon, Samuel A.; b. May 4, 1855, 
in Lowndes Co., Miss.; educated at the 
University of Mississippi and was gradu- 
ated in 1876; for three years a tutor of 
Latin in the State University, and that in- 
stitution has conferred upon him the de- 
gree of A. B., A. M., and LL. D.; was mar- 
ried on the 17th day of June, 1880, to Miss 
Sue FE. May, of Versailles, Ky. In the elece 
tion to the 62d Congress from Mississippi 
was the nominee of the Democratic party 
and had no opponent. He was also re 
elected to 63d and 64th Congresses. 


Witzel 


Witzel, Lieutenant Commander H. M., 
referred to, 6839. 


Wolcott, Oliver, Jy.; lawyer, financier, 


seventh Governor of Connecticut, Secretary 
of the Treasury under Presidents Washing- 
ton and Adams; b. Jan. 11, 1760, in Litch. 
field, Conn. ; educated by his mother and at 
Litchfield grammar school; graduated Yale 
1778; studied law in his native town and 
served in the War of the Revolution; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1781 and went to 
Hartford and became Controller of Public 
Accounts ; when the federal government was 
reorganized under the Constitution in 1789 
he was made auditor of the United States 
Treasury, and later Controller; refused the 
presidency of the United States Bank in 
1791; succeeded Alexander Hamilton as 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1795; and con- 
tinued throughout the administration of 
Washington and into that of John Adams; 
resigned Nov. 8, 1800, and was appointed 
judge of the United States Supreme Court 
for the district of Connecticut, Vermont 
and New York; one of the founders of the 
Merchants Bank of New York and the' Bank 
of North America; returned to Litchfield in 
1815 and engaged in manufacture of woolen 
goods and became a strong advocate of 
protection to home industries; although a 
member of the Congregational Church he 
was active in securing the repeal of the 
law taxing all other religious denominations 
for the support of the Congregational 
Chureh; elected Lieutenant Governor in 
1817, and Governor the following year, serv- 
ing until 1827; died June 1, 1833, in New 
York and was buried in Litchfield. 


Wolcott, Oliver, commissioner of United 
States, nomination of, 290. 


Wolford, Frank, Presidential elector of 
Kentucky, arrest and imprisonment 
of, 3460. 


Wood, John E., correspondence of, re- 
ferred to, 3014. 


Wood, Lafayette B., brevet second lieu- 
tenant, promotion of, to second lieu- 
tenant, recommended, 2296. 


Wood, Leonard; b. Winchester, N. H., on 
Oct. 9, 1860. Was graduated from the 
flarvard Medical. School in 1884, and in 
1886 becamé an assistant surgeon, with the 
rank of first lieutenant, in the United 
States army. In the same year, he saw serv- 
ice in the Indian campaigns in Arizona and 
Néw Mexico. In 1891, he was made a sur- 
geon in the army, with the rank of captain. 
During the Spanish-American War, he and 
Theodore Roosevelt recruited the volunteer 
yegiment familiarly known as the “Rough 
Riders,’ and he was rewarded for his serv- 
ices by being created a colonel in 1898. From 
1899 to 1902, he was military governor of 
Cuba, and was made a _ brigadier-general. 
In 1903, he was made a major-general, and 
in 1908 was given command of the Depart- 
ment of the Hast, to be transferred in 1917 
to the Department of the Southeast. 


Woodbury, Levi, Secretary of the Navy un- 


der President Jackson and of the Treasury 
under President Van Buren; b. Francis- 
town, lesH. ec, = 22> 1789 + -gredu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in_ 1800; 
studied law and oS practice at Francis- 
town; appointed judge of the superior court 
_ of New Hampshire in 1816; moved to Ports- 
mouth; governor of New Hampshire 1823- 
24+ State representative 1825 and speaker ; 
2 United States Senator as a Democrat 
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Wool 


1825-1831; State senator 1831, but de- 
clined; Secretary of the Navy 1831, and 
in 1884 transferred to thefi~reasury Depart- 
ment, serving until 1841 Wappointed chief 
justice of the superior court of New Hamp- 
shire, but declined; again a member of the 
United States Senate 1841-1845; resigned, 
having been appointed a justice of the Su- 
pres Court of the United States (vice 
Joseph Story, deceased), serving until he 
died at Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 4, 1851. 


Woodbury, Levi, Secretary of Treasury 
in 1836, issued an order regarding 
the circulation of small bank notes 
and certain rules to reduce the num- 
ber of by payment in specie. 

Correspondence respecting interfer- 
ence in elections and pay of. sol- 
diers, 1315. 


Woodford, Stewart L.; statesman; b. New 
York City Sept. 3, 1835; graduated from 
Columbia College in 1854; studied law, 
and began practice in New York City; as- 
sistant attorney for the United States at 
New York City in 1861; served in the 
Union Army: lieutenant-colonel of the One 
hundred and _ twenty-seventh New York 
Volunteers and later colonel, and brigadier- 
general; first Union military commander 
of Charleston, 8. C., and of Savannah, Ga. ; 
lieutenant-governor of New York in 1866; 
president of the electoral college in 1872; 
elected a Representative from New York 
to the Forty-third Congress as a Republican, 
but resigned July 1, 1874, having been ap- 
pointed United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York. 


Woodford, Stewart L., minister to Spain 
mentioned, 6257, 6284, 6286. 
Withdrawal of, 6312. 


Woodruff, Clinton Rogers, report of, 
transmitted, 6863. 


Woodruff, Wilford, letter of, advising 
Mormons to refrain from contracting 
marriages forbidden by law, referred 
to, 5553. 


Woodworth, Selim E., thanks of Con- 
gress to, recommended, 3277. 


Wool, John Ellis; soldier; b. Newburgh, 
N. Y., Feb. 20, 1784; engaged in business 
as bookseller in Troy, N. Y., and later stud- 
ied law, which he abandoned to enlist as 
captain in the army in April, 1812; he ren- 
dered distinguished service during the sec- 
ond war with England and in 1816 was 
made inspector-general with rank of colo- 
nel; appointed brigadier-general in 1841; 
actively supported Gen. Taylor in Mexican 
War, and received the thanks of Congress 
and a sword for his valor; placed in com- 
mand of Fort Monroe, Va., August, 1861; 
was promoted to major-general, 1862, and 
placed on the retired list Aug. 1, 1863; died 
Troy, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1869. 


Wool, John E.: 
Correspondence regarding Depart- 
ment of Pacific, 2429, 2431, 3014. 
Inquiry in case of, 1589. 
Thanks of President tendered to, and 
the forces under his command in 
bringing about the surrender of 
Norfolk, and the evacuation of bat- 
teries, 3313. 


\ 


Wooster 


Wooster, David, monument to memory 
of, information regarding, 801. 


Worcester, Dean C., member of commis- 
sion to Philippine Islands, 6584. 


Worden, B. L., member War Labor 
Board, 8485. 


Worden, John Lorimer; naval officer; b. 
Westchester Co., N. Y., March 12, 1818; 
entered navy as midshipman Jan. 10, 1834; 
commanded the iron-clad Monitor in her 
fight with the Merrimac off Hampton 
Roads, March 9, 1862; promoted Captain, 
1863, and did duty at New York in connec. 
tion with the iron-clads ; commissioned rear- 
admiral Nov. 20, 1872; retired Dec. 23, 
1886; died Oct. 18, 1897. ~- 


Worden, John L..: 
Captain in Navy, nomination of, 3352. 
Imprisonment of, 3235. 
Thanks of Congress to, recommended, 
3344. 
Thanks of President tendered, 3313. 


Worden, L. J., act for relief of, vetoed, 


5247. 
Consideration and return of, 
cussed, 5249. 


Works, John D.; b. Ohio Co., Ind., March 
29, 1847; was reared on a farm until six- 
teen and a haif years of age, when he en- 
listed in the army, serving eighteen months, 
until the close of the Civil War; educated 
in the common schools of Indiana; is a 
lawyer and practiced his profession for fif- 
teen years at Vevay, Ind.; in 1883 moved 
to California; served one term as a mem- 
ber of the legislature of Indiana in 1879; 
was judge of the Superior Court of San 
Diego Co., Cal., and a justice of the Su- 
preme .Court of that state; for a short 
time, in 1910, a member of the City Coun- 
cil of the city of Los Angeles, Cal., and its 
president; member of the American Bar 
Association more than twenty years; elect- 
ed United States Senator for California by 
the legislature of that state for the term 
ending March 3, 1917. 


Worrell, Edward, consul at Matanzas, 
correspondence regarding estates of 
deceased American citizens in Cuba, 
2893. 

Worthington, Nicholas E., member of 
Strike Commission, 5983. 

Wright, Carroll D., member of Strike 

‘Commission, 5983. 


dis- 
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Wright 


Head of Census Bureau, referred to, 
TAWA TE 
Wright, Hamilton, 
traffic by, 7469. 


Wright, Isaac H., naval agent, appoint- 
ment of, referred to, 2272. 


Wright, John C.; journalist; b. Wethers- 
field, Conn., in 1783; received a_ liberal 
education; printer; studied law, and began 
practice at Steubenville, Ohio; judge of 
the state supreme court; elected a Repre- 
sentative from Ohio to the 18th, 19th, and 
20th Congresses; defeated for re-election ; 
engaged in newspaper work and for some 
years proprietor of the Cincinnati Gazette ; 
delegate to the peace congress; died at 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 13, 1861, 


report on opium 


-Wright, J. C., correspondence regarding 


removal of remains of the late Presi- 
dent W. H. Harrison, 1906. 


Wright, John V., member of Indian 
commission, 5579. 


Wright, Joseph A.; diplomat; b. Washing- 
ton, Pa., April 17, 1810; moved to In- 
diana, where he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana; studied law, and in 
1829 began practice at Rockville, Ind.; 
state representative in 1833 and a state 
senator in 1840; elected a representative 
from Indiana to the 28th Congress as a 
Democrat; defeated for re-election; gover- 
nor of Indiana 1849-1857; minister to 
Prussia 1857-1861, and again appointed, 
serving from 1865 until his death, at Ber- 
lin, Prussia, May 11, 1867. 


Wright, Joseph A., compensation to, for 
attending International Agricultural 
Exhibition at Hamburg, Germany, 
recommended, 3398. 


Wright, Luke, Governor of Philippine 
Islands, referred to, 6738, 6929. 


Wright, Obed, arrest and prosecution of, 
for murder of friendly Indians, 618. 


Wright, Silas (1795-1847); statesman; 
b. Amherst, Mass.; began the practice of 
law at Canton, N. Y., in 1819; state sena- 
tor, 1823-27, where he opposed De Witt 
Clinton ; elected member of Congress, 1827- 
29; comptroller of New York, 1829-33; ® 
United States senator, 1833-34 and 1837-43, 
where he opposed the United States Bank 
and supported Clay’s Compromise; declined 
the nomination for Vice-President, 1844: - 
governor of New York, 1844-47; several 
cabinet and diplomatic offices were tendered 
him, but he refused all. 


Yard 


Yard, James, consul to Santa Cruz, nom- 
ination of, 90. 


Yokum, William, report in case of, 
transmitted, 3412. 


Yoshihito, emperor of Japan, messages 
to and from, on armistice of World 
War, 8624. 


Young, Brigham; Mormon leader; b. Whit- 
Ingham, Vt., June 1, 1801; joined the Lat- 
ter-day Saints at Mendon, N. Y., in 1881. 
Possessed of great natural ability, developed 
by experience as a missionary and a relig- 
lous organizer, ‘he rose to prominence and at 
the death of Joseph Smith, in 1844, succeed- 
ed him as the head of the church. In 1846 
he led the Mormon community from Nauvoo, 
Ill, to the Missouri River, which was then 
the frontier of the nation, and a year later 
led a company of pioneers across the great 
plains, over the Rocky Mountains, into ‘‘The 
Great American Desert.’”’ There he found- 
ed Salt Lake City, the first white settle- 
ment of the inter-mountain region and the 
nucleus of the present State of Utah. 

In March, 1849, pending Congressional 
action upon their petition for a civil gov- 
ernment, Brigham Young and his associates 
established the provisional State of Deseret. 
Congress denied the petition for a state gov- 
ernment, and organized the Territory of 
Utah, with Brigham Young as Governor, ap- 
printed by the President of the United 

tates. After serving a second term, he 
was succeeded in 1858 by Alfred Cum- 
ming, the first non-Mormon executive of 
the territory. Though no longer Governor, 


Zantzinger, John P., captain in Navy, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
1745. 

Zantzinger, William P., purser in Navy, 
nomination of, and reasons therefor, 
6003. : 

Zelaya, José Santos, President of Nica- 
ragua, administration of, discussed, 
7417, 7418, 7500, 7774. 


Zepeda, Senor, treaty between United 
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Zwiedenek 


Brigham Young continued to wield great 
influence, especially among the Mormon 
people. He died at Salt Lake City, Aug. 
29, 1877. 
Young, Brigham, governor of Utah: 
Alleged rebellion under leadership of, 
discussed, 2986, 3034. 
Referred to, 3013. 
Governor Cumming 
place of, 2986, 3034. 
His power discussed, 2985. 
Illustrations pertaining to, 3199, 3200. 
Young, James; b. July 18, 1866, at Hen- 
derson, Tex.; educated at the State Uni- 
versity, Austin, Tex., graduating in June, 
1891, with the degree of LL. B.; engaged 
in the practice of law when nominated for 
Congress, never having held public office; 
elected to the 62d, 68d and 64th Congresses 
from Texas. 
Young, John J., captain in Navy, nom- 
ination of, 3478. 


Young, Jonathan, commander in Navy, 
nomination of, to be restored to orig- 
inal position, and reasons therefor, 
4002. 


Young, Samuel B. M., operations of 
brigade under, around Santiago, 
Cuba, discussed, 6395. 

Referred to, 6834, 6835. 


Yulee, David L., imprisonment of, report 
on, transmitted, 3576. 


appointed in 


States and Nicaragua concluded by, 
2572. 

Zimmermann, Alfred F. M., German For- 
eign Secretary, note from, to Mexico, 
urging hostile action toward United 
States, 8216, 8295. 

Zuloaga, Felix, supreme power in Mex- 
ico assigned to, 3094, 3175. 

Zwiedenek, Baron, Austro-Hungarian 
chargé d’affaires, referred to, 8120. 


APPENDIX 
THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
DELEGATIONS BY STATES 


[Republicans in, roman ; 
Progressive in roman with*.] 


ALABAMA. 
SENATORS. 
Oscar W. Underwood. J. Thomas Heftin. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats, 9; Vacancy, 1.] 


1. John McDuffie. 7. Lilius B. Rainey. 

2. John R. Tyson. 8. Edw. B. Almon, 

3. Henry B. Steagall, 9. George Huddle- 

4 = ston. 

5. Wm. B. Bowling. 10. Wm. _B. Bank- 

6. Wm. B. Oliver. head. 
ARIZONA. 


SENATORS. , 
Henry F. Ashurst. Ralph H. Cameron. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 


; [Democrat, 1.] 
At large—Oarl Hayden. 


ARKANSAS. 
SENATORS. 
Joseph T. Robinson. T. H. Oaraway. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats, 7.] 
1. William J. Driver. . Otis Wingo. 


2. William A. Old- H, M. Jacoway. 
e Samuel M. Taylor. 


field. 
3. John N. Tillman. 1 


Tilman B, Parks. 
CALIFORNIA. 
SENATORS. 

Hiram W. Johnson.* Sam’l M. Shortridge. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 9; Democrats, 2.] 

1. Clarence F. Lea. 8. Arthur M. Free. 
2. John FB. Raker. 9. Walter F. Line- 

8. Charles F. Curry. berger. 
4. Julius Kahn. 10. Henry Z. Os- 
5. John I. Nolan. borne is 
6. John A. Histon. 11. Philip D. Swing. 
7. H. EH. Barbour. 
COLORADO. 
SENATORS. 
' Lawrence C. Phipps. Samuel D. Nicholson. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 3; Democrat, 1.] 
1. William N. Vaile. ©3. Guy U. Hardy. 
2. Charles B. Tim- 4. 


- berlake. ' 
CONNECTICUT. 
SENATORS. 
Frank B. Brandegee. George P. McLean. 
REPRESENTATIVES. ‘ 
{Republicans, 5.] 
1. BE. Hart Fenn. 3. John Q. Tilson. 
2. Richard P. Free- 4: gihnyies Merritt. 
man. 5. James P. Glynn. 
~~ DELAWARE. 
SENATORS. 
Josiah 0. Wolcott. L. Heisler Ball. 


REPRESENTATIVE. 
[Republican, 1.] 
At large—Caleb R. Layton. 


‘William J. Harris. 


Democrats in italics; Socialist in sMALL caps; Republican and 


FLORIDA. 
SENATORS. 

Duncan U. Fletcher. Park Trammell. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats, 4.] 

1. Herbert J. Drane. 3. John H. Smith- 
2. Frank Clark. wick. 
4, William J. Sears. 
GEORGIA. 
SENATORS, 


Thomas HB. Watson. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats, 12.] 


1. James W. Over- 7. Gordon Lee. 

street. 8. Chas. H. Brand, 
2. Frank Park. 9. Thomas M. Bell. 
3. Charles R. Crisp, 10. Carl Vinson. 
4. Wm. C. Wright. 11. Wiliiam C. Lank- 
5. William D. Up- ford. 

shaw. 12. William W. Lar- 
6. James W. Wise. sen. 

IDAHO. 
SENATORS. 


William E. Borah. Frank R. Gooding. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 2.] 

1. Burton L. French. 2. Addison T. Smith. 


ILLINOIS. 
SENATORS. 
Medill McCormick. Wm. B. McKinley. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


Edward T. Taylor. 


[Republicans, 24; Democrats, 3.] 
At large—William E. Mason, Richard Yates, 


1. Martin B. Mad- 15. Edward J. King. 
den. 16. Clifford icin 

2. James R. Mann. 17. Frank H. Funk. 

3. Elliott W. Sproul. 18. Jos. G. Cannon. 

4. John W. Rainey. 19. Allen F. Moore. 

5. Adolph J. Sabath. 20. Guy L. Shaw. 

6. John J. Gorman. 21. Loren E. Wheel- 

7. M. Alfred Mich- er. : 
aelson,. 22. Wm. A. Roden- 

8. Stanley H. Kunz. berg. 

9. Fred A. Britten. 23. Edwin B. 

10. Carl R. Chind- Brooks. 

blom. 24. Thomas S. Wil- 


11. Ira C. Copley. 
12. Charles BK. Fuller. 


liams. 


. Edwin E, Deni- 


13. John C. McKenzie, son. 
14. Wm. J. Graham. 
INDIANA, 
SENATORS. 
James E. Watson. Harry 8S. New. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


[Republicans, 13.] 


. Everett: Sanders. 
. Richard N. Elli- 


ott. 
. Merrill Moores. 


J] DOR DIN et 


. Oscar R. Luhring. 8. Albert H. Vestal. 

. Oscar E. Bland. 9. Fred 8S. Purnell. 
James W. Dunbar. 10. Wm. R. Wood. 
John §. Benham. 11. Milton Kraus. 


- Louis W. Fair- 


field. 


. Andrew J. Hick- 


ey. 
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IOWA. 
SENATORS, 
Albert B. Cummins. William S. Kenyon. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
{Republicans, 11.] 
. William F. Kopp. 7. Cassius C. Dow- 


. Harry E. Hull. ell, 
. Burton HE. Sweet. 8. HeraceM.Town- 
er, 
9. Wm. R. Green. 


. Gilbert N. Haugen. 
10. L. J. Dickinson. 


- James W. Good. 
Eales Wm. D. Boies. 


. C. William Ram- 
seyer. 

KANSAS. 
SENATORS. 

Charles Curtis. Arthur Capper. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 8,] 
1. Daniel R. Anthony, 4. Homer Hoch. 


OOH Co bo EL 


Jr. 5. James G. Strong. 
2. Edward C. Little. 6. Hays B. White. 
3. Philip P. Camp- 7. J. N. Tincher. 
bell. 8. Richard E. Bird. 
KENTUCKY. 
SENATORS. 
A. Owsley Stanley. Richard P. Ernst. 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


{Republicans, 3; Democrats, 8.] 
1. Alben W. Barkley. 7. James OC. Cant- 
2. David H. Kinche- rill. 

loe. 8. Ralph Gilbert. 
3. Robert Y. Thomas, 9. Wm. J. Fields.: 

Jr. 10. John W. Lang- 
4. Ben Johnson. ley. 
5. Charles F, Ogden. 11. John M. Robsion. 
6. Arthur B, Rouse, 


LOUISIANA. 
SENATORS. 

Joseph EH. Ransdell. Hdwin S. Broussard. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats, 8.] 

1. James O’Connor. 5. Riley J. Wilson. 
2. H. Garland Dupré. §%. George K. Favrrot. 
3. Whitmell P. Martin. 7. Ladislas Lazaro. 
4. John N. Sandlin. 8. James B. Aswell. 


MAINE. 
SENATORS. 
Bert M. Fernald. Frederick Hale. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 4.] 
1. Carroll L. Beedy. 3. John A. Peters, 
2. Wallace H. White, 4. Ira G. Hersey. 


Be 
, MARYLAND. 
SENATORS. 
Joseph I, France. O. E. Weller. 
‘ REPRESENTATIVES. 


{Republicans, 4; Democrats, 2.] 
1. T. Alan Goldsbor- 4. J. Charles Linthi- 


ough. cum. 
Albert A. Blake- 5. Sydney EH. Mudd. 
ney. : 
3. John Philip Hill. 


6. Frederick N. Zihl- 
man. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
SENATORS, 

Harry Cabot Lodge. David I. Walsh. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 14; Democrats, 2.] 

1, Allen T. Treadway. 9. wee L. Under- 
al 
zs i sane e , 10. Peter F. Tague. 


3. Calvin D. Paige 11. Ses een 

‘4. ] ; nkham. 

4, Samuel B. Wine “ -39,' James A. Gall 

5. John Jacob Rogers. 43. Honert eho: 

6. Wilfred W. Lufkin. 14, Louis A. Froth- 

_ %. Robert S. Maloney . nen am. e 
~ Dal, © ‘S. Greene. 

A Leas Y eaca 16. Joseph Walsh. 


to 


MICHIGAN. 
SENATORS. 
Charles B. Townsend. Truman H. New- 
berry. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republican, 12; Meek tal 
. George P. Codd. . James C. Mc- 
Earl C. Michener. Laughlin. 
: SS, 10. Roy O. Wood- 
. John C. Ketcham. ruff. 
Carl E. Mapes. 11, Frank D. Scott. 
. Patrick H. Kelley. 12. W. Frank James. 
- Louis C. Cramton. 18. Vincent M. 
. Joseph W. Ford- Brennan. 


ney. 
MINNESOTA. 
SENATORS. 

Knute Nelson. Frank B. Kellogg. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 10.] 

1. Sydney Anderson. 7. Andrew J. Vol- 
2. Frank Clague. stead. 
3. Charles R. Davis. 8. Oscar J. Larson. 


MAID OUR OD po 


4. Oscar E. Keller. 9. Halvor Steener- 
5. Walter H. Newton. son. 
6. Harold Knutson. 10. Thos. D. Schall. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
SENATORS. 
John Sharp Williams. Pat Harrison. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats, 8.] 
1. John H. Rankin. 5. Ross A. Collins. 
2. B. G. Lowrey. 6. Paul B. Johnson. 
3. Benjamin G. 7. Percy H. Quin. 
Humphreys. 8. James W. Collier. 
4. Thomas U. Sission. 


MISSOURI. 
SENATORS, 
James A. Reed. Selden P. Spencer. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 14; Democrats, 2.] 


1. Frank C. Mills- 10. Cleveland A. 
paugh, Newton. 

2. Wm. W. Rucker. 11. Harry B. Hawes. 

3. Henry F. Lawrence. 12. Leonidas C. Dy- 

4. Charles L. Faust. er. 

5. Hdgar C. Ellis, 13. Marion E 

6. Win. O. Atkeson. Rhodes. 

7. Roscoe C. Patter- 14. Edw. D. Hays. 


15. Isaac VY. McPher- 


son. 
Theodore W. 16. Samuel A. Shel- 
Hukriede. ton. 


MONTANA. 
SENATORS. 


Henry L. Myers. Thomas J. Walsh. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 2.] 

1. Washington J.Mc- 2. Carl W. Riddick. 

Cormick. 


NEBRASKA. 
SENATORS. 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock. George W. Norris. 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
[Republicans, 6.] 


son. 
. Sidney C. Roach. 


om 


1. C. Frank eS 5. ibe BH. An- 
2. Albert W. Jefferis. rews. 
3. Robert BH. Evans. 6. M. P. Kinkaid. 
4, Melvin O. Mc- 
Laughlin. 
NEVADA. 
SENATORS. ‘ 
Key Pittman. Tasker L. Oddie. i 
REPRESENTATIVE. 


[Republican, 1.] 
At large—Samuel S. Arentz. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
SENATORS. 
George H. Moses. Henry W. Keyes. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
{Republicans, 2.] 
1. Sherman H. Bur- 


roughs, son. 


NEW JERSEY. 
SENATORS. 
Joseph S. Freling- Walter E. Edge. 
huysen. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 11; Democrat, 1.] 
1. Francis F. Patter- 8. 
son, Jr. 
2. Isaac Bacharach, 9. 
3. T. Frank Appleby. 
4, Blijah C. Hutch- 10. 
inson. Lehlbach. 
5. Ernest R. Acker- 11. Archibald E. 
man, Olpp. 
6. Randolph Perkins. 12. Charles F. X. 
7. Amos H. Radcliffe. O’Brien. 


NEW MEXICO. 
SENATORS. 
Andrieus A. Jones, Holm O. Bursum, 
REPRESENTATIVE. 
[Republican, 1.] 
At large—Nestor Montoya. 


lor. 
Richard Wayne 
Parker. 
Frederick R. 


NEW YORK. 
‘ SENATORS. 
James W. Wads- William M. Calder. 
worth, Jr. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


[Republicans, 33; Democrats, 9 ; 
Socialist, rae 


1. Fred’k C. Hicks. Benj. “L. Fai 
2. John J. Kindred. child. 
8. John Kissel. 25. Jas. W. Husted. 
4. Thos. H. Cullen. 26. Hamilton Fish, 
5. Ardolph L. Kline. Jr. 
6. Warren I. Lee. 27. Charles B. Ward, 
7. Michael J. Hogan. 28. P. G. Ten Eyck. 
8. Charles G. Bond. 29. James §. Parker, 
9. Andrew N.Peter- 30. Frank Crowther. 
sen. 31. Bertrand H. 
10. Lester D. Volk. Snell. 
11. Daniel J. Rior- 32. Luther W. Mott. 
dan. 33. Homer P. Sny- 
12. MEYER LONDON. 


der. 
34. John D. Clarke. 


a 
be 


Christopher D. 


Sullivan, 35. Walter W. Ma- 
14. Nathan D. Perl- gee. 
man. 36. Norman J. 
15, Thomas J. Ryan, Gould. 
16. W. Bourke Cock- 37. Alanson B. 
ran. Houghton. 
17. Ogden L, Mills. 38. Thomas B,. 
18. John Ff. Carew. Dunn. 
19. Walter M.Chand-+ 39. Archie D. Sand- 
ler, ers. 
20. Isaac Siegel. 40. S. Wallace Demp- 


Martin C. An- 


sey. 
sorge. 41, Clarence Mac- 
Anthony J. Grif- 


22. Gregor. 
fin. 42. James M. Mead. 
23. albert B. Ross- 43. Daniel A, Reed. 
dale, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
SENATORS. 
Furnifold M. Sim- Lee 8S. Overman. 
mons. 
REPRESENTATIVES. ‘ 
[Democrats, 10.] 
1. Hallett S. Ward. %. William C. Ham- 
2. Claude Kitchin, mer. 
3. Samuel M. Brin- 8. Robt. L. Dough- 
son, ton. 
4. Hdward W. Pou. 9. Alfred \L. Bul- 
5. Charles M. Sted- winkle. 
man. 10. Zebulon Weaver. 
6, Homer L. Lyon, 


2. Edward H. Wa- 


Herbert W. Tay- 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


SENATORS. 
Porter J. McCum- Edwin F. Ladd. 
ber. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


1. 
2. 


[Republicans, 3.] 


Olger B. Burtness. 
George M. Young. 


3. J 


OHIO. 
SENATORS. 
Frank B. Willis. 


Atlee Pomerene. 


ames H, Sinclair. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
[ Republicans, 


. Nicholas Long- 


worth. 


. A. E. B. Steph- 


ens. 


11. 


2224 
Edwin D. Riek- 


etts. 
. John C, Speaks. 
. James T. Begg. 


3. Roy G. Fitzger- 14, Chas. L. Knight. 

ald. 15. C. Ellis Moore. 
4, John L. Cable. 16. Jos. H. Himes, 
5. Chas. J. Thomp- 17. Wm. M. Morgan, 

son. 18. Frank Murphy. 
6. Chas. C. Kearns. 19. John G. Cooper. 
7. Simeon D. Fess. 20. Miner G. Norton. 
s. R. Clint Cole. 21. Harry C. Gahn. 
9. Wm. W. Chalm- 22. Theodore E. Bur- 

ers. ton, 
10. Israel M. Foster. 

OKLAHOMA. 
SENATORS. 
Robert L, Owen. John W. Harreld. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


He Yo 


2. Nicholas J. 


[Republicans, 5; Democrats, 3.] 
1. Thos. A. Chandler. 
2. Alice M. Robert- 


son. 


Charles D. Carter. 
ade Cs Pringey, 


5. F. B. Swank, 


6. L. M. Gensman. 
7. James V. Mc- 


Clintic. 4 


8. Manuel Herrick. 


OREGON. 
SENATORS. 
Charles L. McNary. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


{Republicans, 3.] 
1. Willis C. Hawley. 


Sin- 
nott. 


Robert N. Stanfield. 


3. Clifton N. Mc- 
A 


rthar. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
SENATORS, 


Boies Penrose. 


Coho et 


Dra oe 


a 
—— 


died 
ad we) 


. William S. Vare. 
. Geo. S. Graham. 
. Harry C. Rans- 


ley. 


. Geo. W. Edmonds. 


Jas. J. Connolly. 


. Geo. P. Darrow. 
. Thos. S. Butler. 


Henry W. Wat- 


son, 


. W. W. Griest. 
. Chas. R. Connell. 
. Clarence D. 


Coughlin. 


. John Reber. 
ee Fred B. Gernerd. 


‘Louis T. McFad- * 
den. 


15. Edgar R. Kiess. 


3. I. Clinton Kline. 
. Benj. K, Focht. 
. Aaron 8. Kreid- 


er. 


Philander C. Knox. 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


[Republicans, 34; Democrat, 1.] 
At large—William J. Burke, Joseph 
McLaughlin, Anderson 


H. Walters. 
John M. Rose. 
Edw. 8. Brooks. 


. Evan J. Jones. 


Adam M. Wyant, 
Samuel A. Ken- 


Shreve. 


. William I. Kirk- 


patrick. 
Nathan L. 

Strong. 
Harris J. Bixler. 
Stephen G. Port- 


er. 

M. Clyde Kelly. 

John M. Morin. 

Guy E. Camp- 
bell. 


Appendix 


RHODE ISLAND 
SENATORS. 
LeBaron B. Colt. Peter G. Gerry. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 3.] 
abs Cla k Burdick. 3. Ambrose Ken- 
2. Walter R. Stiness. nedy. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SENATORS. 

Smith. Nathaniel B. Dial. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Democrats, 7.] 

1. W. Turner Logan. 5. William F. Stev- 

2. James F. Byrnes. enson, 

3. eed po Domi- 6. Philip H. Stoll. 


7. Hampton P. Ful- 
4, hes McSwain, mer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SENATORS. 

Thomas Sterling. Peter Norbeck. 
‘REPRESENTATIVES. 
{Republicans, 3.] 

a, “Charles A. Chris- 2. Royal C. Johnson. 
topherson. 3. Wm. Williamson. 


TENNESSEE. 
SENATORS, 

John K, Shields. Kenneth McKellar. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 5; Democrats, 5.] 

- B. Carroll Reece. 7. Lemuel P. Pad- 

J. Will Taylor. gett. 
. Joe Brown. 8. Lon A. Scott. 
. Wynne F. Clouse. 9. Finis J. Garrett. 
. Edwin L. Davis. 10. Hubert F. Fish- 
. Joseph W. Byrns. er. 


TEXAS. 
SENATORS. 

Charles A. Culberson. Morris Sheppard. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republican, 1; Democrats, 17.1 
. Eugene Black. 10. J. P. Buchanan. 

. John C. Bor, 11. Tom Connally. 

. Morgan G. Sanders. 12. Fritz G. Lanham. 
Sam Rayburn. 13. L. W._ Parrish. 
Hatton W. Sumners. 14. inetd M. Wurz- 


Rufus Hardy. ach. 

Clay Stone Briggs. 15. John N. Garner. 
Daniel BE. Garrett. 16. C. B. Hudspeth. 
Joseph J. Mans- Ii tas. Blanton: 


field. 18. Martin Jones. 


WTA A. 
SENATORS. 
Reed Smoot. William H. King. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 2.] 
1. Don B. Colton. 2. Elmer O. Leather- 
wood. 
VERMONT. 
SENATORS. 
William P. Dillingham. Carroil 8. Pacey 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


Republicans, 2.] 
reene. 2. Porter H. Dale. 


VIRGINIA. ‘ 
SENATORS. 
Claude A. Swanson. Carter Glass. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


[Republican, 1; Democrats, 9.] 
1. Schuyler Otis Bland, 7. Thomas W. Har- 


Ellison D. 


Oe co bo Rt 


DOAD OCR HE 


1. Frank L. 


h T. Deal. rison. 
3 Andrew J. Mon- 8, R. Walton Moore. 
tag 9. C. Bascom 
paths Patrick . Drewry. Slem 


Rorer’+A. James. 
6. James P. Woods. 


p. 
10. Henry D. Flood. 


WASHINGTON. 
SENATORS. 
Wesley L. Jones. Miles Poindexter. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
ae eect 5.] 
1. John F. Miller. 4. John W. Sum- 
2. ipndlay H. Had- mers. 
ey. 5. J. Stanley Web- 
3. Albert Johnson. ster. i 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
SENATORS. 
Howard Sutherland. Davis Elkins, 
oer reeatca Alay 
bRepoblicans 
1. Benj. L. Rosen- Harry C. Wood- 
bloom. 


ard, 
2. Geo. M. Bowers. 5. Wells Goody- 


3. Stuart F. Reed. koontz. 
6. Leonard S. Ech- 
ols. 
WISCONSIN. 
SENATORS. 

Robert M. LaFollette. Irvine L. Lenroot. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Republicans, 11.] 

1. Henry Allen Coop- 7. J. D. Beck. 
er. 8. Edward E. 
2. Edward Voigt. Browne. 
3. John M. Nelson. 9. David G. Clas- 
4. John C. Kleczka. son. 
5. William H. Staf- 10. James A. Frear. 
ford. 11. Adolphus P. Nel- 
6. Florian Lamport. son. 
WYOMING. 
SENATORS, 
Francis HE. Warren. John B. Kendrick. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 


[Republican, 1.] 
At large—Frank W. Mondell. 


ALASKA. 
Dan A. Sutherland. 


HAWATI. 
J. Kuhio Kalanianaole. 


PHILIPPINES. 
Jaime C. De Veyra. Isauro Gabaldon. 


PORTO RICO. 
Felix Cordova Davila. 


CLASSIFICATION, 
SENATE. 
Republlcans, s.j.ajae «ie eee de sas oes ere ae 58 
Banaras: ER Geose seereihc i satty Gack Gane oe oie andere 37 
Republican and Progressive .......+.-- 1 
Teste Bec eienccens. 2uc tartan. oS ctemeeanets 96 
HOUSE 
Republican’ . «doth. «tise e epee ore yet 300 
Democrats 131 
Socialist . 1 
Vacancies 
otal Uncen es wteper etme: ‘ 435° 


AN Ee e 
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